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The Tariff. 
SPEEOH 
HON. WALTER EVANS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 24, 1897. 


The House being in Conimniton ot ts a ore = yin ate of the Unin, -_ 
i consideration - e revenue tor e 
pee to encourage the industries of the United States— 
Mr. EVANS said: 
Mr. Cuarrman: After more than one hundred years of tariff 
discussion, it would really seem to be wholly unnecessary to fur- 
ther discuss the general ition. In an attempt to do so from 
as somewhat di nt from that of those who have pre- 
ceded me I shall endeavor to address myself to the questions in- 
volved, with candor and with as little as possible of partisan feel- 
ing. Iam not vain enough to that I can convince any- 
body that a ive tariff is wise if I do not advance some 
sound reason forit. Nor have I the slightest disposition to engage 
in this or any discussion upon any other line than that of a desire 
to aid in the t of what may seem best for the people 


we represent. 

As a member of the Committee on Ways and Means, I have 
been anxious to contribute anything I could toward the perfection 
of the tariff bill. Iam the first Republican who was ever 
committee from the section that we usually cail 

to say that that section has hitherto been 
which have repelled the doctrine of pro- 
tection. The keynote of that doctrine used to be sounded from 
the South. Its foremost champion was the illustrious statesman 
who so richly dowered the history of Kentucky and of the coun- 
try with his genius, oe oe eloquence; yet before Henry 
Clay had from the of Congress his voice had almost 
lost its in the South, and inffuences then controlled that 
section of country which were hostile to the great principles 
to whose advocacy he had devoted his life work. 


upon great 
the South. I 
dominated by 


This bill is simple in its objects. They are fully and ac- 
curately stated in the title. They are, first, to provide revenue 
the and , to encourage the industries of 
the United States. questions are presented, and in my 


their discussion and treatment should be equally prac- 
The first can be easily and briefly disposed of, so far as any 


——— it may be concerned. 
heoetiinananetee statement of the condition of the 


official 
Treasury on the 5th of March, the first day of the present Admin- 
istration, the oe month of the current 
fiscal year. It shows that there was then a deficit in the revenues 
first eight months of the present fiscal year of $49,648.- 
the last four years an average 
the Government of over 


of 
These facts alone not show, but clearly demonstrate, 
that there should bea prompt incre aietpiemanee meet this 


ing the four years we have upon an average run short in 
Fevenno ,00. 00 each month io Eehatiiaendion pee yo = 
positive there is something somewhere and that the 
evil should be remedied at once. This bill proposes to deal with 
that question in an effective manner. Me preecees oak rates of 
duty as shall increase the revenue up to the standard needed for 

Surely this is the dic- 


But there is another, and mind a more important 
in the L to wit, encouragement of the 
ae United Sewer I am in favor of Eines seve 


“<a 


\ 


nue, but I still more insist upon protection. Revenue is essential, 
but protection is paramount. Revenue will help the Government 
proper, but protection will relieve the whole people. If the figures 
I have given demonstrate the need of revenne, the facts known to 
every member who represents an industrial constituency of any 
character emphasize in a twofold degree the demand for encour- 
agement to our industries of every kind. 

In 1892 every man who cared to find work could do so at fairly 
good wages. Since 1893 the labor of finding work to do has gen- 
erally been greater than the doing of the work after it has been 
found. Noman can fail to experience the sincerest distress who 
goes through any of our cities, to see the idle men and the suffer 
ing women and children. Nothing further is needed to admonish 
us in the most significant manner that all our industries must be 
stimulated and encouraged. 

And while I favor the speediest means of raising ample revenue 
for the Government, and believe that this bill should be passed 
because ft will adequately do so, Iam still more for it because it 
will put into forceful activity that doctrine of the Republican party 
which demands that there shall be encouragement given to the 
industries of the people of the United States. Our people are with- 
out work. Enforced idleness is the greatest calamity that can come 
to an industrious population. 

As we all know, the McKinley bill was passed in 1890, It under 
went in this House, and, indeed, in both Houses, a more elaborate 
discussion, perhaps, than this bill will receive. If I am not mis- 
taken, though I was not here, the same prophecies of evil were 
hurled at that bill as at this—prophecies of disaster to the country 
if it passed, prophecies of every harmful result, as a reason why 
that bill should be rejected. And those of us who remember the 
history of the times after the bill became a law know that the 
people of the country were treated to prophecies of woe to the like 
of which possibly we had never been treated before. The people 
were fooled, and badly fooled. Everybody knows that in 102, as 
a most unfortunate result, they reversed the policy of the Con- 
gress that passed that bill, and forced a new discussion of the 
question of the tariff upon different lines. 

It was not long, however, before the people awoke to the fact 
that it was not the McKinley bill or its principles which were 
wrong, but that it was the Democratic leaders who had hood 
winked and deceived them. With fearful promptitude and com 
pleteness they overthrew those leaders, and by great majorities 
sent us here to pass a protective-tariff law. That was their de 
mand. It imposed upon usaduty. We will perform it. That 
duty was to pass a protective-tariff bill, and the people knew that 
revenue would incidentally but adequately come from it. 

The Republican members of the Committee on Ways and Means 
undertook to frame such a bill, and the one submitted to the House 
is the result. We know that the people in 1892 rejected the Mc- 
Kinley bill and rejected William McKinley. But, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen of the committee, again has the stone which the 
builders rejected become the head of the corner. William McKin- 
ley, who was repudiated, whose bill was repudiated in 182, is now 
the President of the United States, and the bill we propose to you, 
which was built upon the McKinley bill as a foundation, will! again, 
in my judgment, the law of the land and a bulwark of pros- 
perity to the people under McKinley's Administration. And we 
see, too, not only was that rejected stone made the head of the 
corner, but we see, furthermore. that that eminent statesman v 
presided over this House, and who was as much as any other force 
under Providence a factor in the problem of passing that bill, is 
for the third time the Speaker of the Hous 

The people of this day will not repeat the mistake of 1892. 
have commissioned us, as I have said, to passa tariff bill. The one 
that we have proposed is a tariff bill inthe true sense of the word. 
We hear it derided, we hear it denounced as monstrous in most 
extravagant language; but when you come to look at it in the 
light of candor, when you come to look at it witha desire to 
know what itis. withadesire to understand what itin fact contains, 
you will find that the framework of this bill is precisely the same 
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in substance (varied oars rates and details) asthe bill Mr. McKin- 
ley passed, the sameas the bill that Mr. Wilson passed through the 
House. The only essential differences are as to the rates proposed 
in this bill and in the manner of adjusting those rates to the du- 
tiable article, whether by specific designation or by ad valorem 
rates. In fact, and almost of hecessity, all tariff bills proceed 
largely on the same lines so far as language and framework are 
concerned, 

If we go back to the first resolution for the first tariff bill ever 
introduced in this House, we shall find the germ of the schedules 
contained in the tariff bill of to-day, and so all the way down. 
Not only have the articles on the dutiable lists many times dou- 
bled, but the articles upon the free list have also increased. The 
improved schedules have come in the regular classification in each 
of things that were homogeneous. This first appeared in the let- 
tered scheduies of the act of 1883. Again in 1890 and in 1894 that 
character of schedules was adopted by the framers of the tariff 
bills. But, practically considered, it is impossible to frame a tariff 
measure without taking into consideration the conflicting doc- 
trines and theories of protection on the one side and those of free 
trade or a tariff for revenue only on the other. 

Nothing better exhibits the relative value of the two theories 
than the fact that the East availed itself of protection, and greatly 
prospered; while the South scouted it,andis behind. The it has 
money to lend, and is abused; the South has it not, because of its 
own shortsightedness. 

I have felt that the interests of the South have been sacrificed to 
the idols of prejudice and the sophisms of free trade. The people 
have been tel into neglect of the things most essential to their 
prosperity and advancement. No part of our people more need 
the benefits of protection, and none has suffered more by neglect- 
ing or repelling its teachings. 

t will be found by aro who really studies the question 
without jumping at conclusions that many things might have 
been made factors of prosperity in the South if only an energetic 
attempt had been made, but her statesmen would not look after 
them. On thecontrary,they refuse even an offer to protect them, 
and broad and catholic as are the principles of protection, it has 
been im ible to force upon a people an advantage they have 
constantly repelled. 

It seems to me it is time for this to be changed, time for the 
South to diversify and build up, broaden, and strengthen the in- 
dustries and the industrial sentiment of that section and of her 
people. If, with all her bountiful resources, the South is behind 
any portion of the country to-day, it is because prejudice has 
caused her statesmen to sacrifice her real interests upon the altar 
of unsound theories. If this course could be reversed, the improve- 
ment we so admire and almost envy elsewhere would equally be 
hers. She has given it all up in order to follow the lead of those 
who were afraid to teach her to go forward lest their personal 
ascendency might be overthrown by her advance. No delusive 
appeal has been spared to preserve this status. Even in this 
debate we are asked if any people ever got rich by being taxed, 
and the triumphant repetition of this inquiry of the sciolist indi- 
cates that it is supposed to leave nothing else to be said, and for 
years—yes, generations—men have been deluded by thissuggestion, 
which embodies a palpable absurdity to the man who thinks. 
While in truth no people can well tax themselves into wealth, the 
inquiry I have mentioned proceeds upon the assumption that a 
tariff is a tax to the full extent of the rate of duty imposed. 

I shall recur to this after a while, but for the present it may be 
sufficient to say that there is no tariff tax imposed upon any 
domestic manufacture. There is no tariff tax imposed upon an 
article that is made by our own people. We impose the tari 
duty on the foreign article‘in order to give our home people a 
chance to make what we need. Reduce it to its elements, and the 
thing done is this: When a product of foreign growth or manu- 
facture attempts to find a market in the United States, it isrequired 
to pay a price for the privilege. The difference between us is as 
to how large that price should be. The protectionist says that it 
should be a price which will at least bring the cost of the foreign 
product up to what it costs to make it here, and thus equalize 
the wages of the laboring man on this side of the water with the 
a of the laboring man upon the other side, while the free 
trader insists that that is an element that should have no place 
in the problem except incidentally for revenue. 

In my judgment it is unfortunate that the people of the south- 
ern part of our country—a people with whom I have always been 
identifiea, notin sentiment, but by birth and by all the ties that 
could bind me to any people—I say it is unfortunate, in my judg- 
ment, that that os ple should have allowed prejudices and 
the power of early political association and teaching to lure them 
into a belief in the sophistries of free trade, and to cause them to 
repel and to exclude the efforts of the Republican to give to 
that section of the country the same advantages that have made 
other sections rich, prosperous, and happy. 

I indicated awhile ago that the natural home of the doctrine 
of protection was in the South; but after the cotton gin was dis- 


covered and Calhoun had apostatized from that great dovt» 
South, under his lendaraitte, gradually fepellel it. n oe the 
more hospitable home elsewhere, and it was favorably rece, 4 - 
the eastern part of our country. The people of the East were»; * 
to see its advantages, and while others would not avail them...) . . 
of it, they did. And what has been the result? The peopl int 7 
eastern part of this country have few or no natural adyav:... 
over the people in the southern part, but with a more ent: rprisies 
genius, with a greater practical knowledge of the business of the 
world, they took advantage of this great American doctriy. th it 
had been offered to them by Henry Clay and the father. ther 
availed themselves of it to the fullest extent, and, as I have «tat, ? 
the consequence to-day is that it is a matter of reproach to them 
in this debate that they have money to lend. - 
COTTON. 

They are prosperous, when they have the chance to be, and exci; . 
the envy of those in other portions of the country who ought to 
be equally prosperous. But instead of availing themselves (Ff {hig 
doctrine and applying it, the statesmen of the South have been so 
wedded to the doctrine of free trade, to the doctrine that the tari 
is a tax and a burden instead of a benefit, that we find just 
man having the courage to come up from the State of Missis. 
sippi, a young man of apparent intelligence and information yon 
this subject—we find that young man coming here upon the in- 
vitation of the committee, an invitation that was extended pot 
as falsely alleged, to trusts and corporations and combines, but to 
everybody, poor and rich, high and low, all over the United States 
who are interested in this great industrial question. That youns 
man came up here, solitary and alone, and asked that a dity }> 

laced _ long-fiber cotton, and when his proposition was heard 
fore the Ways and Means Committee, the gallant leader of the 
es the State of Alabama [General WHEELER |, as tho 
hearings show, inveighed against it as an attempt to destroy the 
birthright of the South! I for one have told my friend from South 
Carolina, my associate upon the committee [Mr. McLavniy|, 
that if he would prepare a classification of the sort of cotton that 
he wants — I would cheerfully vote for it. Cotton is 
cotton, and if you undertake to put a duty on long fiber it is ex- 
tremely difficult, indeed, well-nigh impossible, to tell where the 
line on different grades or character of fiber ought to beyin and 
where it ought to end. 

One of the theories of protection is that there is no need of pro- 
tection for any industry which is perfectly independent of it. If 
any industry in the country was independent of protection, any 
that did not need it, it was the cotton industry up to the bezin- 
ning of a small competition on the long-fiber variety. 

In the earlier portions of the century, with a labor that defied 
the cheapest, with an almost absolute monopoly of the world’s 
market, American cotton was indeed king. 

When the late war made it necessary to get cotton elsewhere, 
mezus were found to cultivate it in other countries, and that is 
done to a large extent to-day. Still the United States produces 
very much more than half of the crop of the entire world, and 
exports over 70 per cent of what she raises. So that, speaking 
generally, the cotton-raising industry needs no protection and 
fears no rival. Of long fiber we import a comparatively few thou- 
sand bales for special manufactures, and it isnowclaimed, contrary 
to what at first a to be true, that we can raise an equally 
good long fiber in the South, and protection was asked by the 
young ne for the effort. 

If it be true that it can be done in thiscountry by our planters, 
I am cordially in favor of giving it protection. Cotton generally 
does not need it; we all concede that. But if this variety does, 16 
should have it, and if our planters can make it they should be 
stimulated to do so. On cotton generally a wholly unnecessary 
duty would look ridiculous in the face of 70 per cent of exports, 
and might invite reprisals; but if our friends can frame an inte!!i- 

ent and satisfactory classification and differentiation, I favor a 
uty upon the long fi I invited them to make the effort. The 
invitation was not 


accepted. 

But, notwithstanding the facts I have stated, let us look at the 
history of tariffs on cotton, for I believe it will illustrate this 
= as well as any other subject that could be brought to 
the attention of the committee. the doctrine of protection 
was first broached under our Government, there was never any 
disposition to exclude cotton from its benefits until it was done 
by the South itself. On the contrary, cotton was put upon 
the dutiable list by the tariff act of 1789, and it remained on 
the dutiable list until some years after the act of 1842. Then, in 
some way, it disappeared from the dutiable list—I do not know 
how—to reappear again on the list of taxed articles during the 
war. But as that wasan exceptional period, and as it was for ex- 
ceptional reasons, I need not dwell weon it, particularly as 1t was 
an internal-revenue tax. Now, there may have been some hum- 
bug in putting cotton on the dutiable list originally, because at 
that time there was no sort of danger of Te from any 
rival on the face of the earth. There was, as I have shown, ho 
place in the world where cotton could have been produced of such 
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; such quantities as to compete with our cotton in- 
; oe — _—_ ty the cotton industry as carried on by slave 
labor in the United States. > 

Still a duty was kept on cotton until about 1846. After that the 
free-trade tendency in the South became so strong—and especially 
as the doctrine was industriously inculcated that protection was 
injurious to theinterests of slave labor—that the duty was taken off. 

e devotion to free trade continued and expanded in the South 
until at the setting up of the Confederate government it was crys- 
tallized into a constitutional provision in the fundamental law of 
that organization in these words: 

: ve power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
ee aan hie aoe neeeanary to 7 the debts, provide for the 
common defense, and carry on the governmen of the Confederate States; 
but no bounties shall be granted ‘rom the treasury; nor shall any duties or 
taxes on importations from poset nations be laid to promote or foster any 
branch of industry; and all duties, imports, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the Confederate States. 

I cite this, Mr. Chairman, only to show the strength of a notion 
that probably had its strongest support in the fact of slavery, but 
which, logically, should have disappeared with that institution. 
I fear, however, that the shadow of the most colossal of all recent 
mistakes—the late rebellion—hangs over and beclouds the minds 
of many of the good people of the South, especially on the subject | 
of protection to home industries, 

n 1962 there was an internal-revenue tax - upon cotton— 
largely upon the ground that, as the Southern States had brought 
on the war for the suppression of the rebellion, but had contrib- 
uted so little to the expense of maintaining the struggle, it was just, 
in that exceptional instance, to putan internal-revenue tax uponits 
chief product. So the tax was imposed, — to the Govern- 
ment a revenue of over $25,000,000 perannum. But on February 
3, 1868, under the Administration of President Johnson, that tax 
was removed by an act which also contained a proviso that all 
imports of cotton should be free of duty, and from that day to 
this cotton has been upon the free list. Indeed, so far as customs 
duties are concerned, it seems to have been so ever since 1847. So 
far as my investigations enable me to judge, not a single word of 
protest, or entreaty, or request was ever heard from any Southern 
statesman from that day to this in behalf of placing cotton on the 
dutiable list. Whatever feeling there may have been in favor of 
such a tax, this, like all the other industries of the South, has 
been sacrificed to the insane prejudice against protection, and be- 
cause the leaders of the South, having so long been dominated by 
that argument, have been fearful of their own ascendency—too 
fearful of it, indeed, to permit themselves to come up with any 
demand for protection for cotton. My friend from South Carolina 
[Mr. McLavrty] stands alone, and he only speaks generally and 
makes no specific motion. 


SOME GENERAL PROPOSITIONS. 
It may not be amiss at this point to advert to a few general 
principles. 

e somebody must contribute to the revenues of the coun- 
try—must, if you please, pay taxes—in order to support the Gov- 
ernment, maintain its foreign servcie, its vast customs and internal 
systems of revenues, its Army and Navy, its Judiciary, its gener- 
ous pension list, its Indian contracts, its magnificent postal service, 


and pay the foe and interest of its debts, it is essential that 
our e in some way earn the money to pay it themselves 


or it from somebody else in consideration of something 
which that somebody else wants—such, for example, as the right 
to enter our markets and sell his products to our people. 

If our own people have to pay the necessary money into the 
Treasury, it is wise statesmanship to provide a way for them to 
y it. 

No people can make money unless they can work or do business 
on some profitable basis. e fect is too universally known for it 
to be necessary, or even admissible, in this House to give figures 
to show how much higher and better the normal scale of wages in 
ry is over that of other countries. If our people can not 
necessary to make the things we need, the money to 
be thus earned is lost to them, and goes to some other people alien 
tous. In that event our people suffer and the foreigner is bene- 
We lose; gain. The fundamental notion of protec- 
tion is the some plan by which the people at home get 
opportunities for these earnings. 
eee wa the postulate that if rates of wages were uniform 
the there would be no such struggle for opportunity 
eee are met and confronted at once with the momentous 
fact there is a vast difference in rates of wages, and the prob- 
lem statesmanship is, How shall we guard our people 
wages? The plan hit upon is one which can 
by our magnificent home markets, 
and is aang on. oreign-made products a sum of money (or 
Snty) Soe the of our Treasury, which shall make their cost, 
when down in our ports, at least as great as that of the same 
articles made by our people at our wages. 
no tax on what our make nor upon an 
their labor; but if any tax paid it ie paid on the arti 











cle made abroad and collected for the benefit of our Treasury, in 
order to keep up the wages of our workingman, so that from those 
wages he can live like an American citizen and not like a foreign 
serf. [Loud applause.] . This is what we call protecting and 
stimulating American industries, and what our Democratic friends 
call taxing them to death. By our system, as shown in 1892. our 
industrious man gets plenty of work and good wages; by their 
system, as shown since 1893, he gets little work and plenty of 
starvation. The American people will take their choice, and it is 
not believed they will condemn this bill, which seeks to impose 
our system in place of the Democratic system. 

We hear much of prosperity and we all long for it. 

It may help us to recognize it when it comes by knowing what 
itis. I believe itmay be correctly described as being that condition 
of things where every man can, at a fair price, dispose promptly 
of what he has for sale, whether it be of brawn or brain, whether 
it be labor or commodity. 

If we have it for sale and can sell it readily, and at a fair price, 
we are prosperous: otherwise not. 

The McKinley bill brought this condition of thingsin 1892. The 
Wilson bill destroyed it since 1893. If we have a return of that 
condition, as we hope and believe we shall, it will be proof posi- 
tive of the superiority of our system over Professor Wilson's. 

We are all desirous of bringing relief from present conditions, 
and it is better to industriously address ourselves to the effort than 
to waste time in ad captandum speeches. We have done our best 
to frame a bill that will bring relief alike to Treasury and people. 

NOTHING SECTIONAI 

That bill, Mr. Chairman, is before us, and in its whole strue- 
ture is as broad as the United States. There is no section of the 
country that is not favored or meant to be favored by it. 1t was 
my agreeable privilege through the whole time of its construction 
to urge that every industry in the South of which I had any 
knowledge that it needed it should be put under the protective 
influences of the American system. I did this because I felt that 
that great section of the country had lost by scouting and repel- 
ling this advantage; lost by the timidity of her statesmen, who, 
while they will perhaps in private admit that the protection prin- 
ciple is right, yet have not the courage to come out and say so 
because of the fearful doom which they apprehend may await 
them under the prejudices of their people. My friends of the 
South, we ought to get from under the dominion of these preju- 
dices and fears. If there is any good in protection—and we have 
seen it demonstrated in the East; we have seen it demonstrated in 
all the industries of the North—if there be any good in the protec- 
tion you inveigh against, let us avail ourselves of it in the South. 

This bill, taken up by the four corners, will be seen to have pro 
tected all sections of the country. It has as carefully protected 
the fruits and products of California as it has those of the looms 
of New England. It has as well guarded the wrapper tobacco of 
Florida and Georgia—and some gentlemen here do not know, pos- 
sibly, how much some of those constituencies are interested in 
that thing—as it has that of Connecticut, Pennsylvania, or Ohio. 
It has equally cared for the monazite and mica of North Carolina, 
the bauxite of Alabama, the barites of Virginia, the cattle of Texas, 
the sugar of Louisiana, the rice of Carolina, and all the products 
that we could think of that needed protection or which anybody 
suggested as wisely and properly needing it, as anything in the 
North. There is nothing sectional in the bill, and I am glad of it. 

COTTON TIES 

But, my friends, you have been deluded—I say it in all kind 
ness—by that specious pretext (there is nothing in it when you 
come to analyze it) that a tariff is a tax on the commodity on 
which it is levied, as though it reached anything domestic. If 
there is anything that can demonstrate the contrary, it is the facts 
with regard to cotton ties, to which allusion has been frequently 
made. If the duty imposed is a tax, then certainly the home price 
of an article ought to be equal to the amount of the cost of its pro- 
duction, plus the rate of duty thatislaid uponit. Now,I beg your 
attention to some statements of fact, the truth and accuracy of 
which I believe no one will deny. I challenge contradiction of 
‘the statements I am about to make. I want to make statements 
that are strictly accurate, and I want to draw a conclusion from 
those statements which, if it has any value, must resalt only from 
their accuracy. 

In 1890 a bundle of cotton ties was worth at the place of produc- 
tion about $1.25 or $1.30. In that year the McKinley tariff imposed 
upon cotton ties a duty that was equivalent to about $1.03 per bun- 
dle. Now, if it be true that a tariff duty is a tax, then naturally, 
logically, inevitably, the price of that bundle of cotton ties ought to 
have been $2.28 or $2.33. Can anybody cavil or dispute about the 
logic of that conclusion? But what was the fact? After the duty 
was im upon cotton ties—when protection was accorded to 


that industry—the manufacture of cotton ties in the United States 
was so stimulated that the price ectually went down to 80 or 90 
cents per bundle under home competition, and it never rose again 
until the Wilson bill restored cotton ties to the free list, after 
which the price went back in 1896 to $1.40. 
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And so surely has the passage of this bill now before you been 
forecast by the business world, a gentleman in this House, under 
the certainty that this bill will be passed, assures me he will con- 
tract now to deliver to any man interested in the cotton-tie trade 
5,000 bundles of cotton ties at 65 cents a bundle. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] If anything can demonstrate the absolute 
valuelessness of the argument that a duty is a tax, it is such facts 
as I have stated. 

I might refer to a similar demonstration which has been afforded 
in the instance of steel rails and in tin plate. I believe to-day, 
Mr. Chairman, there is not a manufactured article coming from 
the workshops of America under the benign influence of the pro- 
tective principle which is not cheaper by 75 per cent than it would 
have been had it not been for the adoption of that principle—not 
one. There is, therefore, no room to doubt that a tariff duty is 
not always a tax. And when men talk of a tariff being a tax, 
they talk without judgment; they talk under the impulse of strong 
political bias; they talk under the influence of mere feeling, en- 
thusiasm, and exaggeration. They do not talk according to the 
facts of the case or the dictates of sound judgment. Instead of 
tariff rates being taxes to increase the price of products, except in 
case of the Juxuries we do not produce in this country, and which 
ought to bear a tax, protective tariff rates, in every instance where 
the meer has been established, have lowered the price of the 
article by the home competition among our own manufacturers. 
It was so in cotton ties. It was soin tin plate. It was so in steel 
rails. It was soin nailsand cutlery. It will besoin caseof every 
great manufactured article, because, if protected properly, we can 
make all we want at fair prices and still pay American , 
which, after all, is the matter of prime importance, for that gives 
our great laboring class money to buy and pay for other products, 
and thus contribute to general prosperity. 

Again, my friends from the South, let me say that I will be glad 
to go with you, not into any mere antagonistic discussion of this 
great question, but I would like to sit with you and reason about 
it; I would like to discuss with you in friendly fashion the real 
facts bearing upon it. I do not care about indulging in rodo- 
montade or mere partisan declamation in the co eration of a 

uestion of this character. I do not desire to take into considera- 

m or go into a discussion of the question of the great disaster 
that will come on the countryif you put a duty of 10 cents rather 
than a duty of 5 cents upon a particular article! That is mereex- 

geration and there is no logic in such a discussionas that. But 
I have wanted to get at the principle upon which the bill is based, 
to reason with you upon that, and to show what I regard as a 
proper working of that principle in this bill. 

TRUSTS. 

The cry of trusts and combines, the claim that the tariff rates 
certainly add to the price of the r man’s necessities, and all 
kindred humbugs will be unavailing, and should be remanded 
to the hustings where the gentle demagogue h to fool his 
home rustic. They are out of place here, because if there should 
be some increase of the prices of things, and particularly some in- 
crease of the demand for things, it is just what everybody wants. 
It is what is necessary, so the increase extends all around. One 
man can not reasonably expect to get a higher a for his com- 
— while everybody else suffers a decline. all go up equally, 
it will be because greater labor has given greater peadhiaing 
power and greater demand for everything. 

The great bugaboo in this debate and in others has been trusts, 
and the charge is made that protection fosters and enco 
trusts and great combinations of capital which the people. 
Whether so-called trusts be good or bad, one is undenied 
and undeniable, namely, that they originated and still flourish in 
free-trade England. Itis clear, ore, that as they exist alike 
in England and the United States, some other cause than a pro- 
tective tariff produced them. For the present this fact is useful 
to show the lack of candor in those who make the charge. Trusts 
have in truth nothing to do with the case, 
made use of as vehicles of misrepresentation 
they are bad, we have statutes to enforce against them. 
laws are inadequate, amend them; but stop the false imputation 
that protective tariffs foster them. 

The tariff has nothing to do with their creation. They origi 
nate in causes entirely outside of tariff duties; and because some 
of them flourish is no more a reason for abandoning duties than 
would the existence of a ‘‘ moonshine” distillery be a reason for 
prreesg  ddion 9 wp tin agate and in the 
other the moonshine disti , Springs up bly 
of law, but for the same reason, namely, a desire of the 
ers to make money. Trusts are great combinations of 
comparatively few hands which impede the chances of 
of weaker combinations or individuals who may be rivals; 
luckily in this country conditions have been so fortunate so 
as to compel the great trusts to market their products at very 
— lowered prices. For example, sugar was 

sugar trust sold it; nor was coal oil ever 
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Standard Oil Company put it. While we should st-;)). | 
tog in check, these facts show that tariff duties have 1, ; ; 
them, 
SCHEDULES. 


When we come to make the schedules, to do so proper! 
difficulties. Any person who has had to do with their pr 
knows that to be a fact. Then comes the real trouble ; 
unfortunate enough to be engaged in that work have to ¢; 
Then it is that selfishness comes into play. When peop! 
interested appear before the committee and want some a! 
given to a particular interest, then judgment and discret.) ),,... 
be exercised as against appeals intended to excite sympat|),. 1) 
it is that care must be exercised in the consideration of ))),,,.... 
that have a tendency to influence us against what we } 
be the true theory of the protective principle. Then it is t}) + 4), 
specious and not unnaturally selfish plea of raw materia! 1) ),<; ),, 
resisted. Now, what is it that you ought to have constayt\y;, 
mind in determining the details of a ge system of tariff } 
lation? It is the t ee with which all are fami! 
a protective duty is to be levied on articles which we can ory o> 
make here at least equal to the difference between the (ost ,; 
making and distributing them in this country and the cost of t}o;, 
growth or manufacture in some foreign country. Now, whey 
anybody wants to im a duty higher than that, or to plac 
duty on an article which gives it greater protection than the \\\; 
ference in cost, it ought not to bedone. The appeal should jy 
——— unless in a most exceptional case. When wecome to ¢) 
schedules, therefore, and have to meet these appeals and the ¢oy. 
test of rivals, ially over so-called raw materials, we haye 4 
very stern duty orm. We have been able, I hope, to euard 
against injurious iminations on this account. We have had 
the friends of the sugar trust before us, also those of the Stans) 
Oil trust, and of Armour & Co., but I can confidently assert jy 
refutation of what has been suggested during this discussion, t)),; 
in not a single instance have these Is had any influence on 
the mind of the committee in framing this bill. [Applause.) On 
the contrary, they adhered with absolute strictness, as far as in 
them lay, to the principle laid down, subject always t) the 
infirmities of human ju ent and the liability to error of the 
human mind. 


Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, in considering the free list we had 
regard to the other principle, and also in other schedules 3+ «ll, 
that where anything was an article of luxury, it was a proper 
subject for raising revenue upon. We ourselves also to 
the task of raising revenue, and as far as it was practical to do <0, 
we have placed a higher duty upon luxuries than upon other 
articles, es M necessities of human life. The duties on 
luxuries do not often or at all affect the common people; as 4 rule 
they will affect those only who have money to pay and are wil!inz 
to pay for luxuries. Those duties can not affect those who hiv» 
no money to pay and consequently they have no interest in the 
duty a them, and if you see proper to call duties upon this 
class of articles, if we do not seailieds thank ab ail, a tax, you are 
not far wrong. Knowing the great necessity for raising revenw 
for the support of the Government, we nevertheless kept in \irw 
steadily the true principles of the Republican party with referen« 
to a protective tariff. It may be that some duties were male 
higher than they ought to be. But we could not ignore the facts 
as we found them; oh eg nS gn —: ae needed 
revenue in largely increasing quantities, we to frame the 
bill with a view to meeting that condition as well as the nee! 0! 


reproach the Democratic y generally, 

“nor to animadvert upon the shortcomings with Phich they have 

been in connection with the condition in which the count:y 

finds itself. That would do no good now, nor am [here to revamp 

any speech made eee ign. Iwant to sup- 
the Ways and 


— a work eans Committee. 
e have vored to deal kindly, , and intelligently with 
all of the questions demanding 


our 
uot to eemstige. 6 aiieios aemmiebe ai by Line on 
5 and line by line, 0 
upon in time to take in the disenssion of the 
matters as they come up. Then it is we shall have an oppor- 
a state the reasons why many provisions 
which it may not be to consider in 


debate now : 
of the bill the most exper! 
a before ann th Bepraton —— the benefit of his 


ee language of the Dill. 

rior tothat employed in the McKinley bill, and without hesitat 
= an out hesitation 

where it could be done with profit to our bill, an‘! 

measure framed in = House 

j in its preparation than there wi 

of the bill which the House is now called upo! 

On the contrary, with an earnestne:s 
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of purpose that Lhave never seen surpassed, we have worked night 
after night, and day after day, anxiously desiring to get that 
pill, as far as we could, into a perfect state; and while many of us 
doubtless did not agree and could not agree to each and every one 
of its provisions, upon the whole we have presented to this House 
and to the Committee of the Whole a bill that will stand the test 
of any discussion and any intelligent criticism of its main features. 
THE FARMER. 

Anda, Mr. Chairman, I want to express the profound conviction 
that there is no class of our community whose interests have been 
better p and guarded than the farmers. There was no 
man upon that committee, so far as I know, who was not willing 
to accord to the farmer all of the protection he deserves, full 
measure running over, indeed. Many of us were farmer 
boys. I go back to the farm myself. Iwas bornonafarm. The 
farm has always been dear to me, and there is nothing about the 
farmer that I can not sympathize with. As mueh as any class of 
our people, the farmer depends upon the good that comes from 
protection. If the pe yle who labor are prosperous, the farmer 
can readily and profitably sell his product at good prices. 
wise he can not and suffers. 


know if it was a tax, in an offensive sense, to guard by a customs 


duty the great plains of Texas against the incursions of the cheap | 


Other- | 
ow, I should like to ask my | 
friends from Texasif they think there should not have been some 
sort of a protective duty levied upon cattle? I should like to | 





Mexican steer. I should like to know if it is an offense in their | 


estimation to protect the great wheat and corn fields of Texas 
against any possible corn crop or wheat crop that may be produced 
in Mexico by the peon labor of Mexico. 

We have put a 
too low, but we have carefully investigated the subject; we have 
felt that Texas needed protection for her cattle; we have felt that 
Texas was as much entitled to that, with its 100,000 Democratic 


majority, as the State of Kentucky, with its 265 Republican ma- | ' 
jority. rn) I believe that no Texan here would be so | people to work, and we hope this bill will help to do it. 
to the Lone * 


untrue tar State as to say that we did wrong in put- 
ting a protective wy! upon cattle, or corn, or wheat. 

So it is upon the Canadian 
who raises corn in my State, or in any Central State, or who raises 
any crop in a Southern State, may not be materially injured by 
competition from Canada; but we can not frame a tariff bill with- 


out having some regard for the people who live along the great 


uty upon cattle that may be too high or may be | 
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return of the prosperity that was upon the people in 1892, we pro- 
foundly believe that if prosperity does come to the country, if 
there be a restitution of the good times that « ertainly existed in 
1892, if they come to the men, women, and children of the land, it 
will, in our judgment, be under the operation, the benign and 
beneficent operation, of the bill now under consideration by this 
committee. [Applause on the Republican side. | ; 


[I would hot prophesy upon either side of this great question. 
While I certainly would not allow myself or my imagination to 
run away into prophesying everything that was disastrous if the 
bill should fail, while 1 would not join in a witches’ dance around 
any caldron from which was expected to come only evil from tho 


rejection of the proposed measure, I would at the same time avoid 
the counter-exaggeration upon the other side of leading the people 
to expect that instantly upon the inauguration of McKinley and 
the enactment of this bill we should see enterprise blossom xs the 
rose, every furnace put into instant operation, or every man who 
did not have work now get it at once at increased wag 

lf these great results come, as we believe they surely must and 
will at last, it were better that they came in anatural way. Then, 
God willing, they will come to stay. Then they will build up the 
waste places, and smiling plenty will feast the land. 

It were better that we should have no booms. It would be better 
when prosperity does come, when good times do again visit bus 
ness, that they should come permanently; and if this bill is passed 
in anything like its present shape, if no other delusion come over 
the minds of the people, in my judgment it will gradually but 


| surely bring back such times, and the American people will wait 
| long before they will again be smitten with such a delusion, mis 


fortune, and blindness as overcame them in the summer of 1892. 


| {Loud re pm on the Republican side. | 
I 


should close now if I did not fear that no opportunity would 


| be reached of discussing some other features of the case. 


| and we were idle. 
border. It is true that the farmer | Work for our own people. 


I submit, Mr. Chairman, that what we want to do is to start our 
In 1892 
we were at work. Europe was idle. In 1896 Europe was at work, 
We want to change this so far at least as to get 
We can not doit unless our industrial 


| enterprises are in some way stimulated intoa life and activity that 


stretch of border land from the coast of Maine to the coast of | 


Washington. 

We know that, extending for thousands of miles, there is an- 
other country on the other side, largely separated from our own 
country only by an imaginary line, but sometimes by a lake or 


river of easy aod ae 
We must the zoom who have to pay American wages 
for their labor against cheap products of Canada, where they 
do not pay what we call American wages. 

And while it is true that possibly the influence of that protect- 
ive tariff is not felt very far from the Canadian border, yet if we 
allowed Canada to come into the United States and compete with 
our ee equal terms, it. might be that those farmers 

mg the er would push a little farther down upon their 
neighbors and those in turn farther down, until the corn of Can- 





ada, and the wheat from Canada, and the produce from Mexico | 


— exert a material inflnence upon the prices of products 
ke character far in the interior of our country. 

So that we had to consider all those things, and the members of 
the Ways and Means Committee, looking at the existing condition 
of things, not being bounded by any little selfish interest, not con- 


2 


they do not have now. Our opponents here still expend all their 
timetalkingahouttaxes. Everything we propose todo they say will 
be the imposition of a new and additional taxation. We remind 
them that we are putting no taxation upon any article which is, in 
fact, produced in this country by the labor of our own people. We 
show them by every instance that, instead of this protection increas- 
ing the price, it has reduced it by the vigor of home competition, 
which restrains prices within reasonable bounds, as I have 


| shown, as an apt illustration, it did in the instance of cotton 


ties. In short, we only attempt to encourage the production here 
by our labor, and as the result of our enterprise, of the same kind 
of articles, by putting a duty upon them when produced else- 
where. Instead of putting a tax upon our home products, we only 
srotect and encourage the efforts of our people to produce here. 

Je would simply erect a barrier against the influx of cheap foreign 
products which would break down our own industries. The duty 
that we would impose should be such as would equalize the cost 
of production and distribution of the articles, so that the foreigner 
shall not have the full benefit of our markets on better terms than 
our own people can get them under our rates of wages. 

The Democrats persist in calling this taxation, but we insist that 
it is protection. The people have made and can maintain their 
choice between these two contentions. It is clear that if we all 
work at good wages we have purchasing power in our own people 
for all of our products at fair prices, and this condition of things 
we rightly call prosperity; but if we do not work, or if we work 


| at poor wages, our purchasing power is curtailed, and that cur- 


erm the welfare of their own constituents, but en- | 
deav. to have in mind the interests of the people of the whole | 
country y of politics, regardless of race, 
color, or condition, have done their best to give to this | 
House a bill that will meet with the approval of the people of the 
country. 
PROSPERITY—REAL FACTORS. 
We know that if is about to dawn, it has not yet | 


that prosperity was upon us in 


and without iri the cause of the change we 
ino tiabieee aes eee hn 


into 
was something—whether you 
call it a lack of prosperity or hard times—we know there was 


something that was ne the American e almost beyond 
the of endurance. We know that in 1892 our industries 
while those in Europe languished. We know that 


since 1894 ’s industries have flourished, while ours have 
been smitten fateful paralysis, and it was the great mission 
of that committee to endeavor to do that would relieve 
this situation, that would relieve the stress of these hard times, 
we arid setiove the severity of those disasters that in some way 
or form, or from cause, undeniably come upon the 

ple of the ly Thoy have endeavored to do ‘this. And 
whether inauguration immediately brought pros- 
perity or not, whether that event could with magic wand invoke a 


tailment is the very essence of hard times. I shall not read tables 
to show the differences between our rates of wages and those of 
other countries. Everybody knows that those differences exist as 
well as they know the multiplication table. My only fear on the 
subject is that unless we me out newcomers to a very great 


| extent we shall soon have so much competition for our present 


laborers as to greatly decrease wages, I am in favor of maintain- 


| ing wages, even if we have to curtail immigration, for I would 


| 


prefer to see our present number of laborers getting good wages 
than for other countries to increase our force of laborers and 
diminish our rates of wages. 
STRIKES 

Our opponents have said a great deal about strikes, and charge 
them up to the doctrine of protection. It is true that in prosper- 
ous times strikes are more frequent, but this is because labor feels 
independent and more inclined to take risks and to do as it pleases 
with the employer; but in times like these the most valiant laborer 
is afraid to strike. His wages are lowered, but it is better, in his 
estimation, that he should submit to the decrease, because noth- 
ing better offers itself, and he fears, if he loses the job he has, it 
will be without hope of finding another. 
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SPECIFIC V8. AD VALOREM. 
| 


A practical question we have had to consider has been whether | 
duties should be levied by specifically designated rates, clearly 
showing their subject and amount, without any person having 
any advantage in the race for low valuations, or whether the rates 
should be fixed by the value placed upon the article at the custom- 
house. One of these systems might be as good as the other if we 
could fix valuations by an accurate and perfectly reliable rule, 
but in the nature of the case values at the custom-house are largely 
fixed by persons most interested in keeping them at the lowest 
point. The system of ad valorem rates has been the cause of enor- 
mous frauds through false affidavits-and fabricated invoices, and 
the particularly corrupt system by which foreign manufacturers 
and others consign goods to their own agents here, whereby they 
can invoice them at their own prices, whether it be the real value 
or a fraudulent one. The Ways and Means Committee of the 
Fifty-fourth Congress heard a great deal of testimony on this sub- | 
ject, and became thoroughly convinced that the most extensive 
and injurious frauds were perpetrated by reason of ad valorem 
rates, the loss of revenue on some of the schedules alone amount- | 
ing to millions of dollars. There is little, if any, difference of 
opinion on this subject among customs officers, who are practi- 
cally acquainted with the actual operations of the law, and the 
value of the specific as against the ad valorem mode of assessing 
duties was never more strongly demonstrated than by the report 
of the late Secretary Fairchild. Specific duties have always been 
the favorite method of Republican Congresses, and that method 
has been pursued in this bill wherever it was practicable. In 
some cases, where values were very various or rates impossible to 
fix in specific descriptions on a just basis, ad valorem duties are 
unavoidable. 

Take, for example, the pottery schedule as the most notable in- 
stance of the impossibility of fixing specific duties. 





RAW MATERIALS. 


But, Mr. Chairman, the greatest difficulty is aiways found in 
the conflict—sharp conflict—between producers of what are called 
raw materials and the manufacturers of the so-called finished 
products. Oftentimes when one man desires to use a lower form 
of product out of which to manufacture a more highly finished 
and expensive article, he calls it his raw material, and if, as is 
often the case, he is very selfish, he at once begins to clamor that 
his raw material shall come in free. This clamor, while not in- 
vented by the late President Cleveland, was as increased 
in vehement resonance under his insistence. But what is raw 
material? The ore is the finished product of the miner; it is the 
raw material of the turnace. Pig iron is the finished product of 
the furnace, but it is the raw material of many other manufac- 
turers. Corn, wheat, etc., are the finished product of the farmer— 
finished by his labor and toil—but they are the raw material of 
others. And so on through the whole list. When any selfish in- 
terest appealed to us for free raw material we had to inquire 
whether his raw material was the finished product of some other 
producer in this country, and remind him that that protection 
would be class legislation indeed which protected one man in our 
country at the expense of all his predecessors in labor and produc- 
tion. The true doctrine which we have continually tried to keep 
in view, whether always able to precisely and ideally adjust it or 
not, has been to grant protection wherever needed to give our 
peop!e work, and our capital means of employing labor, so that our 
people might be busy, and our own country prosperous by reason 
of that employment as the true source of it. e have not been 
deterred by the constant iteration of the word tax as falsely ap- 

slied to our protective duties; for we knew two things, namely: 
First, that such talk had already fooled our people ence too often, 


and second, that there was never a protective tariff law passed in 
this country that did not bring prosperity, nor a free-trade tariff 


that did not bring hard times. e knew that history would 
verify this statement. 


WOOL. 


I shall only say of the woolen schedule that it is substantially 
the same as in the McKinley bill. Under that bill our country 
flourished as never before, and with its displacement came disaster 
and all our woes. None suffered more than those engaged in the 
wool industry, unless it were those engaged in the manufacture 
of woolens. If the people ever plainly announced their command 
to any Congress it was that this Congress should reenact a pro- 
tective tariff law closely approaching in its provisions the McKin- 
ley law, and we have endeavored to obey that behest in the woolen 
schedule. We restored the McKinley duty on wool, and that 
involves both the protective and the compensatory duty on wool- 
ens. Until the compensatory duty is added, the protective duty 
does not begin on woolen manufactures. Briefly, the compensa- 
tory duty means this: Our foreign competitors in woolen manu- 
facturing have access to washed and scoured wools. We have not 
that access as long as we havea duty upon wool, for those wools do 
net come in. The wools we import into this country contain 
enormous quantities of dirt and grease, amounting sometimes to 


| from what it was in the McKinley bill when that bill was y.<c 
| by the House in 1890. As this schedule advances some. 
| items above the Wilson bill rates, and as there has been indy.;)). 


| bill as compensation for the increase on tobaccos. It may be 


i 

as much as 60 per cent or over. Many times it is less. Tj, di 

all pays wool duty. Unless there is compensation for this |... 

the duties imposed on woolens for manufactures, any fair»); led 

person would see at once the trouble our woolen mannfact prov 

would encounter. ae 
TOBACCO. 


And so I might say as to tobacco, for that schedule is no} fay 


ed 
ously worked up through the efforts of a few of our cigar many. 
facturers on the seaboard some exaggerated fears abou: tha 
results of those advances, it may be proper to go into the sulyject 
with care and fullness. And right here has appeared one of ‘th, 
most glaring instances probably in the whole bill of that s, lfish 
claim tor freeraw material, socalled, as against the producer of j; 

With the expectation that the duty on wrapper tobacco shou|y 


| be $2 per pound, the McKinley bill, as it passed Congress, fixed t)y. 
| duty on cigars at $4.50 per thousand, and in addition 25 per cont 


ad valorem. The Wilson bill fixed it at $4 per thousand and 25.» 
cent ad valorem. We restored the McKinley rate on cigars in t}js 
fidently stated that few, if any, industries are more generously yy. 
tected than that of the cigar maker, nor has anywhere the resy} 
been to reduce importationsin greater proportions. Out of 4.22 - 
000,000 cigars consumed in this country last year, only 37,000,009 
(less than nine-tenths of 1 per cent) were imported, showing how 
well our cigar industry is protected. We have not interfered 
with that protection otherwise than to restore the full amount 
of the McKinley rates, fortified as they are under the present law 
by an internal-revenue tax of $3 per thousand on all cigars, do- 
mestic and foreign. . But while thus highly protected, some few 
of the cigar manufacturers have insisted that the farmer, who 
grows filler and wrapper tobacco, shall not be protecte: at all, in 
order that they might get their so-called raw material free, or at 
least at a low duty. 

This may be business, but it is not Americanism, and I do not 
believe it will strike the great body of cigar makers themselves as 
being either fair, just, or generous. In this country we raise 
tobacco suitable for wrappers and fillers in many portions of the 
United States, largely, indeed, in Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, and Connecticut, and in rapidly increasing quantities 
in Georgia and Florida. The growers in those, and perhaps other 
sections, insist upon a much higher duty than we have fixed in 
this bill. On the other hand, in recent years a Netherlands syn- 
dicate has established very extensive plantations in the Island of 
Sumatra, where, at comparatively trifling cost, they raise large 
quantities of tobacco of a pretty color and extremely thin but 
tough-fibered leaf, which has become a fad for cigar wrappers. It 
is a most remarkable weed, and 1 pound of it will wrap 500 cigars, 
some two or three times as many as the best American or Cuban 
wrappers. It is worth in the market over 75 cents per pound in 
bond, while our farmers get less than 20 cents on an average. 

Upon this tobacco the syndicate referred to has earned most 
astonishing profits, as shown by the evidence, and a large propor- 
tion of those profits were made from its trade with the United 
States, which is one of its largest and most valuable custoniers. 
This tobacco is extensively used for wrappers, and supplants 
enormous quantities of American-grown tobacco, probably nearly 
as good, but not quite so fashionable, and thus throws out of profit- 
able employment a large number of American farm laborers. 
While the committee did not deem it wise to go to the extent the 
farmers asked in the way of protecting their industry, it was, after 
most careful consideration, deemed best as a fair adjustment to 
restore the McKinley rate of $2 per pound on wrappers, as against 
$1.50 per pound under the present law, and then raise to the 
McKinley rates the duty on cigars. If we had supposed that this 
would cause the cigar maker any serious loss, we would have re- 
fused to do it; but we did not, and do not doubt that the Nether- 
lands syndicate will stick to this most profitable market; that it 
will itself retain the market by paying the additional duty, as 1s 
done and as the foreigner can afford to do in many similar in- 
stances in other lines. The syndicate may not make quite as much 
profit from our people after this, but our cigar makers will lose 
nothing, and our Government, so much in need of revenue, will 
be largely the gainer, The Government will divide to some extent 
the — with the Dutch syndicate. And in considering the 
whole question, it must not be forgotten, that the tobacco we use 
in this country in making cigars is always about three-fourths 
American product. The farmer needs protection for this. and 
should not be sacrificed to the foreigner or any rival home interest, 
even on the plea of raw material. 

As to Cuban wrappers and fillers, I desire to say a ‘sw words. 
The facts about them present a most remarkable state of case. Tho 
duty on wrapper tobacco of every kind of course included Cuban 
wrapper and the duty on filler, which under the old law was 5 
cents per pound, also included Cuban, the law making no listinc- 
tion in language between tobaccos grown in different cot tries. 
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The Cuban farmers ack their crops in bales promiscuously, with- 
ont assorting or cullng it, including in the same bale tobacco suit- 
able for wrappers as well as that fit only for fillers, although, in 
point of fact, amy one-fourth of it is usually suitable for wrap- 
ers. Tomeet this habit of the Cubans, the McKinley law provided 
that if in any bale there was any quantity of tobacco suitable for 
wrappers it should all pay the wrapper duty of $2 per pound in- 
stead of the filler duty of 35 cents per pound. Under some curious 
influence, particularly the shrewd arguments of the Florida im- 
porters, the general appraisers construed this to mean that if there 
was an “appreciable” proportion of the contents of the bale suit- 
able for wrappers the wrapper duty should be assessed, otherwise 
not, and thereupon proceeded to hold that less than 15 per cent 
wus not an appreciable quantity. This was a most astonishing 
ruling, but it so pleased our —— that they accepted it as 
sound, and expressly adopted the idea in the Wilson bill. What 
has been the result? Mark thestatement well. From Cuba in the 
fiscal year 1896 there was imported 26,749,911 pounds of tobacco, of 
which only 22,406 pounds, or less than one-twelfth of 1 per cent, 
was rated at the custom-house as suitable for wrappers and assessed 
with wrapper duty. Yetin Floridaalone the cigar manufacturers 
used Cuban wrappers on 120,000,000 cigars made there and the rest 
of the country used Cuban wrappers on 60,000,000 more. All of 
the wrapper thus used except the 22,406 pounds escaped the wrap- 
per duty of $1.50 per pound. 

Was there, Mr. Chairman, ever so palpable a fraud perpetrated 
on the revenues of the United States? It is demonstrated by 
the figures, which show that 180,000,000 cigars were wrapped 
with 22,406 pounds of Cuban wrappers. It is estimated that by 
this fraud alone the Government lost millions of dollars, and that 
the Key West and other seacoast manufacturers got the benefit of 
it all. Those in theinterior gotnone. Indeed, they used but little 
of it. One most reputable firm in x district, which in 1896 made 
6,614,000 cigars, used tobacco in the following proportions: Habana 
filler, 7} per cent; American or domestic filler, 92} per cent; Habana 
wrapper, 2} per cent; Sumatra wrapper, 93 per cent; domestic 
wrapper 4} per cent. 

This firm got no benefit of the seacoast frauds on the revenues 
of the country. It was in view of facts like these that the com- 
mittee considered it wise not to foolishly attempt to collect wrap- 
per duties in name only on Cuban tobaccos, and subject the 
custom-house to such ridiculous frauds as I have mentioned, but 
to endeavor to get the aggregate amount of revenue which the 
Government ought to get by putting a round duty of 65 cents on 
fillers, and compel its collection in spite of the ingenuity of the 
Florida evaders of the law under the remarkable ruling of the 
custom-house officials. Foreign-grown tobacco is a luxury, and 
was thought to be an especially fit subject for revenue, and our 
home article was regarded as especially worthy of protection. We 
have tried to reach both objects, knowing that for a few years the 
duty on Cuban used was likely to be somewhat immaterial, as 
little was likely to be produced because of the war, and knowing 
also that now was a good time to encourage the American indus- 
* of growing these fine tobaccos. 

n all this there were four things to be considered: First and 
most important, the Government, which so greatly needs revenue; 
second, the grower, who needs protection for this product of the 
farm; third, the cigar manufacturer, whose protection is certainly 
ample, and who, therefore, should not make the grower a victim 
on the score of raw material; fourth, the consuming public, who 
should not have duties so high as the other interests in different 
ways insist. The committee have tried to consider all of these 
various interests the best we could, and the arrangements made 
are the best and most equitable the committee could devise in its 
efforts to deal justly with all, without special favor to any one at 
the expense of the other. 

SUGAR. 


_ Now, on the sugar question. Some talk is made about the con- 
sistency of the one party or the other in the discussion of that ques- 
tion years ago. Both sides may have made exaggerated speeches 
—t it—those upon one side and those on the other. But although 

r. Cleveland has departed from power, although when he de- 
parted the party that put him into power was ready to throw, not 
the benisons of good will after him, but the hoots and scowls of 
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| quired as to the duty on refined sugar of less degree than | 
| cent of saccharine strength. 
| well-refined sugar has just 100° strength 


| ment that the duty imposed by the Wilson bill was meant 
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people of this country had repudiated one idea, and the Republican 
members of the Committee on Ways and Means recognized that 

They had repu- 
diated the idea of paying a bounty on the raising of sugar. In- 
stead of that, therefore, inasmuch as all of us believe that the 


people of this country can and should raise all the sugar we need, 
we determined that the best thing to do was to put a duty upon 
it, not merely for the purpose of protection, but also for the par- 
pose of raising revenue. 
Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who believe that in the broad 
confines of the United States, with its infinite variety of soil and 


climate, we can raise and produce almost everything for which 
polar and tropical conditions are not necessary; and I am one of 
those who believe, also, that the genius of the American working 
man and the enterprise of American capital are equa! to the pro 
duction of anything whatever that the art of man can contrive 
In this matter of sugar, we believe that the people of the United 
States could produce all that is wanted if the industry is ade 
quately protected and encouraged, While it may be that orato 
upon this floor, who have more regard for dramatic effect than 
they have for candid statement, may tell us of the horribleness of 
imposing a duty on sugar, I challenge contradiction of the state 


to be 
almost if not precisely the same as this bill puts upon sugar. If 
you will remember, sugar was very much higher then than now. 
it was higher at that time than to-day, and a duty of 40 per cent 
was intended to raise revenue upon each pound of sugar that 
would equal the duty we impose upon it now. With a view to 
the revenues of the country, and with a view to encouraging and 
promoting the raising of all the sugar we need in this country, we 
attempt to restore the duty that was meant t 
then. 

Taking, therefore, raw sugar of a saccharine strength of 96”, 
which is the average brown sugar of commerce, as a basis, we put 
a protective and revenue duty upon it of $1.75 per 100 pounds and 
raise or lower the rate as the grade of raw sugar goes up or down 
from that point, so as to make the duty on the real saccharine 
strength—that is to say, on the real sugar in the m precisely 
the same on all raw sitgars. 

But it costs something to refine sugar. The precise amount of 
that cost nobody who accurately knows. not even the refiner, would 


0 be put upon sugar 


tell us, but we know the work can not be done for nothing. The 
best information we could get was that it would average not far 


from 35 cents per 100 pounds todo it. It costs possibly a little 1 
to do it in other countries, say 12 or 15 cents per 100 pounds less, 
and so we put an additional duty on refined sugars of one-eighth 
of 1 cent per pound to protect the refiner, by making refined sugar 
cost the foreign manufacturer, when he lays it down in our mar- 
kets, as much as it costs our refiners, and at least prevents him 
from having an advantage over them in doing the work. So that 
while the duty on raw sugar of 100° of saccharine strength is $1.75 
per 100 pounds, the duty on refined sugar is always $1.87}, equal 
to one-eighth of a cent per pound more than the highest grade of 
the raw. This one-eighth of a cent increase on refin 
commonly spoken of on the outside as the ‘differential’ duty, 
though the law uses no such term. It is reaily protection to the 
refiner to the extent I have stated, viz, to the extent only of the 
difference in cost of refining. 

We have been somewhat amused at the criticism of the unthink- 
ing upon this part of the sugar schedule. 


Ss 


i sugar is 


Some very gravely in- 
Nn) per 
snow that all 
spure. Refin- 
is as high as it can go, 


Such critics should 


that is, it 
ing only removes the impurities, and 100 


| and it always as nearly goes there as human effort can make it. 


| That is the perfect mark, 


The bill reads at this point as follows: 


And on sugar above No. 16 Dutch standard in color, and on all sugar which 
has gone through a process of refining, 1.875 cents per pound 

There is no inducement to inadequately refine sugar. because if 

it has gone through any process of refining at all the rate of duty 

is the same, viz, $1.87} per hundred pounds, and nothing can be 

| gained by it. There is no object in refining sugar except to get 


scorn and contempt, still Mr. Cleveland said one thing that comes | 


into my mind now, 
theory that confronts us.” 

It is indeed a condition that confronts us now. Look at the 
revenues of the country! 
proper arrangement of things, there would have been no deficit; 
We would not now be $200,000,000 behind in revenue nor borrow- 

with which to run the Government exceeding in 
amount all that it cost the Government to run for the first sixty 
years of its existence. We have had to borrow this money in 
time of profound peace. We had no means of raising sufficient 
revenue. We have come to the practical part of that question: 


- shall we raise that large amount of money? 
, 


namely, that it was ‘*a condition and not a | 


If in the Wilson bill there had been a | 


| to those of the raw. 


| 
| 


| and was fixed simply to protect the manuf 
| extent only of the difference between the cost of the work of doing 
one of the chief sources of raising revenue is sugar. The | 


out the impurities, and thereby improve its color and appearance 


and when this is done it never, in fact, varies materially i the 
100-degree point of strength. 

Some critics, whose gravity greatly exceeds their infornation, 
entirely forget these facts, and, further, that in refining r it 
loses very greatly in weight, while it gains in purity. For exam- 
ple, 100 pounds of 96-degree sugar will refine to about 92 pounds, 
while 100 pounds of 75-degree sugar would pro ably refine to leas 
than 70. . These critics claim that the so-called differential is 


largely tothe benefit of the sugar trust on low-grade raw suvars, as 
though there were any low grades of refined 
In truth, the 


izars to corre “p mad 
hould be 
ite r to the 


so-called differentia! s 


cturing ret 
it here and that of doing it abroad. 


We have tried so to limit it, 
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In proportion it benefits the American Sugar Refining Company 
the so-called sugar trust) no more than it does any of the other 
merican refiners of sugar, many in number. 

Our friends on the other side ought to remember that the sugar 
trust is not satisfied with this pratective differential. Quite the 
zeverse is the fact. It has now a much better thing under the 
Wilson law, where it has the one-eighth differential or protection 
openly given, and a further protection called a concealed differ- 
ential in the ad valorem rate of duty all round on all sugars, raw 
and refined. Thus at the time the Wilson bill was passed raw 
sugar was worth about $3.75 100 pounds, which, at 40 per cent 
ad valorem, yields a duty of $1.50, while the refined was worth 
about $4.50, on which the duty would be $1.80, or a difference for 
refining of 30 cents. 

In that way, when the bill was passeé (though it is much less 
now since sugars have fallen), the sugar trust and all the refin- 
ers were protected to the extent of 124 cents, the expressed differ- 
ential, and 30 cents, the concealed differential; in all, 42} cents 
protection to refiners was given by the Wilson law. The aggre- 
e differential to-day is about 23 cents per hundred pounds. 

e limit it to 124 cents in our bill, and yet we are charged with 
gratifying the sugar trust. Not much. We had no doubt that 
we ought to protect the production of sugar in this country. 
Either from cane or the beet we can in a few years, under protec- 
tion, produce all the sugar we need. Cane-sugar production can 
be greatly extended, and if Germany and France and other north- 
ern European countries can produce such enormous quantities of 
beet sugars, why can not the magnificently fertile fields of our 
vast country yield abundantly all we want? They can do so, and 
it would be absurd not to try it and thus give our own people the 
labor and the profit of doing it. So we might go through all the 
schedules, 

HEMP. 

I do not say that everything in the schedules is precisely what 
I would like. On the contrary, down in my country there is one 
article I wanted protected better than it is, namely, hemp. I 
fought for it the best I could, and the duties put upon it in the 
bill would be ample were it not that jute is on the free list. I did 
not think that jute, the natural enemy of hemp and flax, the ex- 
tremely cheap-labor product of India, the facile fraud that bears 

the same relation to hemp and flax that shoddy does to wool, should 
any longer ornament the free list, especially as we could produce 
here every ton of it we needed. It had not long been on the free 
list, and I thought it should be taken off. I thought that this back 
door should not be used in an attack on hemp and the ao in- 
dustry, which formerly so flourished; but my colleagues differed 
with me on the ground of raw material, and particularly that the 
ey of raising it here was not successfully establi ae 
offered an amendment to that effect, but it was not agreed to. I 
sincerely trust my fears of harm to hemp and flax may prove 
groundless. I also hope the defect may yet be corrected bya duty 
of a cent and a half on jute. 

I do not stand here, as a comparatively young member of this 
House, to array at this time my ju t, even as to jute, against 
those who have had longer e ce. I was afraid that the 
stress and pulling of adverse imterests in this connection had 
twisted the bill a little out of shape at this point, under the 
of raw material made by jute manufacturers. But be that as it 
may, take the bill as a w . from beginning to end; read it 
carefully, gentlemen of the committee; look at its effort to protect 
American industries, and to stimulate the business of thecountry; 
or regard it from the standpoint of revenue, and I think you 
agree with me that in the not far distant future the verdict will 
be that no bill was ever presented to Congress by the Committee 
on Ways and Means that had‘ in it more that ought to commend 
it to the sound judgment of the people of the country. [Loud 
applause on the Republican side.]} 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. EDWARD D. COOKE, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 29, 1897, 
On the bill (H. R. 379) to or revenue for the Government and to en- 
courage the indust: the United States. 
cane t my purpose to enter general 
r. CHAIRMAN: It is not m enter upon a 
discussion of the pending bill. but simply to call the attention of 
the Committee of the Whole, as well as that of the members of 
Committee on Ways and Means, to the great interest which is 


by the people of Chicago in the schedules of the pending bil! <p 
far as they relate to books, engravings, photographs. <-|..,..._ 
periodicals, and educational apparatus, especially such 4s 
— for public libraries, and those used by the blind and j,,, 
eges, schools, and seminaries of learning. 

Without taking up the time of the committee, I subj: ; 
winted as part of my remarks a letter from Mr. J. V. (),, 
librarian of the great Newberry Library, of Chicago, and , 
in the nature of a memorial from A. C. McClurg & Co, 9), 
ers, including President William R. Harper, of the Uniy.r 
Chicago; Mr. Clement W. Andrews, librarian of the gre; ), 
Crerar Library, and Mr. Fred. EF’. Hild, librarian of the «) ' 
Public Li ; f 

As I consider the suggestions and arguments set forth i), ; 
letters to be much stronger and clearer than anything I ¢ |.) 
upon the subject, Linsert themin full. I also insert in the ..)). 
way a letter from Hon. E. G. ~ yd rt and Hon. W. A. s 
Graham, secretary, of the board of education of Chicago. |). 
upon the same subject, with the earnest hope that the co.))1) 
ma amendment grant the requests thus made. 

The etters I have referred to are as follows: 

CHICAGO, March 
tariff bill the following classes of bo aks and kindy i 
the free list, in which list for several yea) 
have been included: ; , 

“ engra D hs, bound or unbound, etchinys, 
maps, charts, w shall been printed more than twenty \: 
the date of importation, and all ly hie rts, and scientific }) 
SS as to original research, and publications iss), 

7 subscribers by scientific and literary associations or academics, oy ),.:), 
lications of individuals for gratuitous private circulation, and public doy 
ts issued by f governments. 

“ Booksand seenpesemstantesty Salnaguages other thar Engl 
also books and music in raised print, used exclusively by the blind 

“ Books, maps, music, li prints, and charts, specially im, 
not more than two copies in one invoice, in good faith, for the u- 
society incorporated or established for educational, philosophica), |it. \ 
senna pespeese, or for the encouragement of the fine arts, or for ‘|, 
or aoe r of ony cutee, oes, school, or seminary of lear 

nited States, or any State or pu library, subject to such regu! 
shall prescribe.” 5 
has f an niches sara aiaeeen. a h 
or On OT Such |» 
and kindred pales could not manteridlty compete with American ; 


ductions. 
The atontned greatly regret, and therefore protest against. : 


changes as n y libraries and scholars, as tending to im) 
the diffusion of know’ ee eerep ing the course of business 
wi t pi any advantages —_— national reve 


an industries nora 


Srr: In the pend 
articles are omitted 


to their own inte: 
those named free of duty, and it is 
ibjection to duty charges at this 
suspension of such importations, so that the 


; Scott, Foresman & Co.; Donahue & Henn 


tr 
2 
8 
F 
i 
4 
i 
2 


bery: W. B. Conkey ; BE. B. Myers & Co.: Herbert 8 

ae Oe ae ns: Rand. ee = Co.; H 0 

Shepard Company; Donnel Sons Company, per T. E 

a ; The Open Court ‘Publishing Com- 
y, per 


. 4 ; Mason Brothers; Geo. W 

th; John P. Wilson, one of Dewberry Library trustees; 
Clement W. Andrews, librarian the John Crerar Library; hiv. 
blic Library; Huntington W 

Jackson, one of the directors of the John Crorar Library: 
; William R. Harper, ident of the University 
of W. Blatchford, of the board of trustees 
of the soheens Sere J Vance Cheney, librarian New- 
Library; H. Head, trustee Newberry Library. 


CHICAGO, March 19, 1397 
ion importance Se econ eter bal tetore Con. 
are now a efore Con 
It is said that this bill will be put t' immediately. If it goes 
through, one feature of it will se y cripple the work of this library an‘ 
of all the public owes ne of Se eee. refer to the duty imposed on fur- 
eign books imported the use of pu libraries. Heretofore works i 
for this purpose have come free of duty. Why this burden should \ 
upon so many educational institutions alread ing more than they 
can well bear is not soe Sa Saeens. Ay ey ihe -wisdem of taxing two 
other orders of books now come of cone te everyecdy. namely, 
poche pages Ban Heats pees and all pu in other than the 
. Iq ee duty upon these, but it is 


a works of all sorts for public that I ask your help 
at this I need not enlarge upon the importance of the matter. | 


: 


J. V. CHENEY. 


Curcaao, March 25, 1397. 
Honorep Sir: We have the honor to inform you that the board of educa: 
tion, at its meeting held Wednesday . March 24, unanimously adopte¢ 


| 


the follow which were presented by Dr. Wm. R. Harper, 
President of the Ui oT Ubicano’ Hon, George E Adams, and Hon’ 

‘Whereas in the tariff bill now pending before the Con of the United 
States, books and educational which have hitherto been on the 
pan bs ay for the tae of public achools. are now placed on the 
‘ will militate against the high- 
institutions in our country: 


Whereas the of such 
Suen of clean ankle 


a. 
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That the board of education of the city of Chicago urgently re- 
tatives ~ Senators of the State of Illinois to use all the 
id, 


“ Resolved, 
guest the 


nence at voice and vote, to have replaced on the free 
Hist. as heretofore, all such 


and educational apparatus as may be needed 
for use in public 


“ That a of these resolutions, ed by the president and 
onan hoard of education, be forwarded to each of the Senators 
and Representatives in Congress from the State of [linois." 

Respectful 


y submitted. : 
E. G. HALLE, President. 
W. A. 8. GRAHAM, Secretary. 


i ARP D. Cook 
a Baprccsntativcs, Washington, D. C. 


Lumber and the Tariff, 
SPEECH 


HON. ROUSSEAU O. CRUMP, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 


R. 379) to vide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
On the bill (HE. . #90) “industries of the United States 


Mr. CRUMP said: : 

Mr. CuHarRMAN: As a plain business man and struggling manu- 
facturer, I can speak from personal experience of the hardships 
we have had to endure for the past four years, and how it has 
taxed our best efforts to keep from going into bankruptcy. 

But when we look backward over these last few years of hard 


times and low — with smal! margins and few or- 
ders, there is one thi at shines out in dazzling brilliancy 
which almost di the dark clouds that have been hovering 


over us; that is, good times of 1892, when we were booking 
orders at good prices, our mills all running full blast, and our 

workingmen were all employed at good wages. 
These days of prosperity almost shine through the dark clouds 
of adversity that seemed to grow darker as the years of the Demo- 
cratic Administration their slow length along, until the 
election of _— fall, when -_ — i aren of 
protection ity, Hon. William McKinley, was declared 
elected as the Fakes a of the United States. Then I, with every 
other business man throughout the length and breadth of our coun- 
try, felt the impulse that came from the heart of the people, when 
confidence was again restored. We all felt that we were on the 
of prosperity; our bankers smiled again, and they would, as 
yore, Offer to belp us with our loans and discounts; for they felt, 
we all did on that morning of the 4th of last November, when 
the telegraph announced to the world that Republican principles 
again triam t, and that the false theories and dogmas of 
free-silver Demo-Popocratic monstrosity was 

not elected into power. 

that moment, I say—and say it with all truthfulness and 
ee actual experience felt in conducting my own busi- 
that although our deluded friends on the other side 
the Chamber often allude with sneers and derision to our good 
times and the returning prosperity; and with their calamity howl- 
and demagoguery try to e good, sensible people believe 
times are no better, that business is no better, and that the 
flourishing, and that millions of men are still 


ok 


testify to the contrary from actual experience, 
neighbors’ factories, at least, we have gradually 
of our employees at work, until most of us are 
nearly full- Of course, we are selling our 
= d reduced prices; consequently profits are small, 
Deane go are at work and their wages have not been ma- 
terially ; and all this | about the greedy manufacturer 
his workmen down, himself living in luxury from the 

are 


tting scarcely enough to eat 

the demagogues and Demo- 

to inflame the passions of our 

believe that they are misused 

allsuch rot; for it is with such 
Demo- 


atic 
their hearers and try to make them 


the 
ee ate 
that they are a downtrodden people. For, Mr. Chairman, 


again oon agree i , as I have been a work- 
igual: carried the tin diner pail’ 


pail many years and know a 
will f 


tin dinner 
ee sven ont gather on a man’s brow 
recy work and earn his wages, as I honestly believe 
— ee ee ee Ree ee ee c talk is 
among 
But the of the in workingmen are beginning to be 
opened. waradatel ints putting the Democratic party 


il 


| 


into power in 1892, and bitterly have they all regretted their mis- 
take. and again, in the campaign of last fall, they started another 
battle cry, not of free trade this time but free silver. This, they 
said, would be the panacea for all your troubles; come with us 
and you will be saved; money will be free; and when the work- 
ingmen and farmers had both been suffering from the ill effects 
of a Democratic Administration that brought our country onto 
the verge of ruin—when labor was scarce the farmer was getting 
low prices for his crops—then demagogues like my friend from 
Missouri, with his silver-tongued oratory and by false promises, 
nearly captured them all again. 

For although we had a grand Republican victory last fall, I do 
not ignore the fact that our majorities were not so .arge but that 
we were very near the danger line. 

God alone knows how near, and what a calamity would have 
happened to us had William J. Bryan deen elected and our splendid 
American William McKinley, the Napoleon who led us to victory, 
been defeated, 

Republicans, we must be alert and on our guard all the time, 
and the tariff bill which we now have before us for consideration, 
which our committee have so carefully prepared, making it as a 
whole the equal if not surpassing that great measure called the 
McKinley bill, which became a law too late to receive a fair test 
before the election of 1892, and consequently never had a chance 
to show the people what good results might accrue from its work- 
ings; and a bill with no name, called the Wilson-Gorman-Brice- 
what-not bill, was, after a long wrangle, substituted for it, and we 
all know after four years of trial what that has done for us. 

I believe that had the Democratic Administration left the McKin- 
ley bill on the statute books and really enjoyed its revenues, 
which would have come into the Treasury in spite of themselves, 
Mr. Cleveland would not have had to borrow money to pay 
the running expenses of the Government, but that the surplus 
would have been so large that even the Democratic Congressmen, 
with all their extravagance, could not have spent it all. They, in 
spite of themselves, would have had to pay something on the 
national debt, to have kept the surplus down to a safe limit, where 
the more conservative members of this body could control their 
wild-eyed brethren and keep them from getting up some scheme of 
extravagance to waste the people’s money. 

So much for that. They got up their bill and passed it, and it 
is now a matter of history of how inadequate it was to produce 
revenue enough to pay the running expenses of the Government, 
for Mr. Cleveland, that much-abused member of the Democratic 
party, had to borrow and keep on borrowing to keep us from bank- 
ruptcy and ruin, until, when he retired from office, the public 
debt had increased over $200,000,000. 

And, Mr. Chairman, it will take years of prosperity to put us 
back where we were before this great calamity of putting a party 
into power who never had capacity enough to successfully manage 
the affairs of a great government like ours, for they were given 
full and unlimited power on March 4, 1893—had their President 
and both branches of Congress—and again failed, utter and com- 
plete ruin almost being the result of their many “isms” and 
theories being applied to practice. 

Our distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has given us a tariff measure, which is now before us for con- 
sideration, and which will, in my humble opinion, give us the 
needed relief; we will apply the remedy, and our depleted Treas- 
ury will again show that our receipts exceed our expenditures, 
and that we may possibly accumulate a surplus in time to again 
commence paying something on our public debt, as we have 
always done heretofore when a Republican Administration has 
been in full power. But, Mr. Chairman, in my humble opinion, 
even so wise a measure as this bill, upon which the committee 
have spent months of honest hard work, listening patiently to 
hearings from all the different interests that would be affected may 
have some faults and be open to criticisms in some of its provi- 
sions. 

Among the schedules to which I wish particularly to call your 
attention is Schedule D, paragraph 195, page 47, where you place 
whitewood, sycamore, and basswood on the dutiable list at $1 per 
thousand feet, and all other kinds of lumber at $2 per thousand 
feet, which, of course, includes white pine, in which the district I 
have the honor to represent is probably more largely interested 
than any other in the United States. 

To explain, my district, the principal part of the renowned Sagi- 
naw Valley lumbering region, was once covered with pine forests, 
which were the pride and boast of their people. Immense cork- 
pine trees grew and flourished along the banks of her many 
streams, the lumber of which was eagerly sought by the manu- 
facturers of the East. 

Their fame awoke the attention of the capitalist of the East and 
the hardy and experienced lumbermen of Maine were among them, 
who came to the famous cork-pine country, building immense 
mills and investing thousands of dollars in lumbering operations, 
giving employment to thousands of workingmen, and in the early 
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days, when men were scarce, extra large wages were paid; and 
right here I might say that the scale of wages paid by the oper- 
ators in this lumbering region have always been higher than that 
aid in other sections for the same work. The result of it all has 
cen that cities and towns have heen built and other industries 
dependent upon lumber have sprung up, until a great army of 
American workingmen find siselenenaee in the mills and factories 
of this region. Great ships and steamers loaded with the product 
of these mills convey it across the lakes to the sorting yards of 
Buffalo, Tonawanda, Chicago, and other ports, and it is a well- 
known fact that in my home (the Bay Cities) there is more ship- 
ping or tonnage of vessels entering and clearing from our port 
than from the great cities of Boston and Baltimore combined. 

And now, since the pine forests of Michigan have been nearly 
exhausted and the lumbermen have had to look elsewhere for logs 
to keep their mills running, they have all bought largely of Cana- 
dian pine-timber limits, investing thousands of dollars for the 
same. Large fleets of the finest and largest lake tugs have been 
buiit and called into service for towing the rafts of pine logs across 
the lakes, this also employing an army of men. The logs are cut, 
banked, and made into rafts largely by Michigan men sent there 
from our section to do this work. For instance, one large lum- 
bering firm in my district sent 250 men to Canada last winter to 
run their lumbering camps, and pay them American wages with 
American money upon their return heme to work in the mills. 

These various interests feel that in order to keep their mills run- 
ning they must first have Canadian logs, and their fear of the Ca- 
nadian Government putting an export duty on these logs is ground- 
less; and I do not think it is wise to throw down the gauntlet to 
them by threatening them with a retaliatory clause in case they 
should put an export duty on logs. Would it not serve the inter- 
ests of all concerned by showing them a spirit of fairness and put- 
ting on a uniform duty of $1 per thousand feet, board measure, for 
all kinds of lumber? I think this is protection enough, and it will 

lease the farming interests along the Canadian border and far 

estern States, whose people are large users of lumber. .It was 
the amount imposed by that popular measure, the McKinley bill, 
and will silane the market just enough to give it a healthy 
tone; and with this uniform duty on all rough lumber comin 
from Canada you will need no retaliatory clause in your bill, an 
in my opinion it affords ample protection for all lumbermen— 
North, South, East, and West. 

With this duty placed on the rough lumber, add $1 for being 
planed one or two sides, and if tongued and grooved one or two 
sides, add $1.50 per thousand feet, board measure. This would be 
a fair and equitable adjustment of this duty, and being a specific 
duty there would be no chance of fraud or juggling of figures, as 
in the case of an ad valorem duty being imposed. 

Going through this lumber schedule, further on I find that you 
have placed a specific duty of 30 cents per thousand on shingles. 
This is duty enough, as is also the duty of 15 cents on lath per 
1,000 pieces; these two articles are protected in about the same 
proportion as rough lumber, if you ow it at $1, as I propose; 
and all being specific, then there will be no trouble in collectin 
it, and it will make Republican votes throughout the length an 
breadth of our land, for the American people like a fair and equi- 
table adjustment of the tariff measure so that it will give justice 
to ali and special privileges to none. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, | represent a district largely interested in 
the box-packing and box-shook business. In my cities of East 
and West Bay City alone there are some nineteen large plants de- 
voted exclusively to this business, employing nearly 2,000 people, 
paying out annually $600,000 in wages, and cutting up annually 
123,000,000 feet of lumber, with,a capital invested of $500,000, and 
an annual output of $2,000,000.* 

Now, these various box factories in my district and the many 
thousands of others like them throughout these United States are 
users of raw material in the shape of lumber, and by cutting up 
and working the same add to its value and give employment to 
thousands of American workmen. 

That is one of the reasons why [ believe there should be a mod- 
erate tariff on this article of lumber, which, as far as white pine 
is concerned, is about exhausted in this country, and we have to 
look elsewhere for it, and must get it at fair prices in order to 
successfully compete with the Canadian and Southern box-shook 
mannu:acturers. 

And in this connection I would like to call the committee’s at- 
tention to paragraph 204, where they — adopt the unpopular 
Democratic expedient, an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent on box 
a This paragraph I would divide up so as to read as fol- 
ows: 

Casks and barrels (empty) and made-up or finished packing boxes made of 
wood, 30 per cent ad valorem, 

For on these articles, being of various sizes, and the cost of 
manufacture not always being the same, it would be necessary to 
place an ad valorem duty, and as proposed would be ample. 

But, Mr. Chairman and gentlemén of the committee, regarding 
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SS 
peeene he shooks, which, as you well know, are the si: 
»ottoms, and ends of boxes, all made of lumber, and after },.; 
cut into exact sizes, are tied into bundles, each kind by its] =| 
called box shooks, and as the cost of them is always base: oe 
the number of feet of lumber used, the duty should be sy. ‘Ge 
and in proportion to the other schedules I have named. Piers 


les. tops, 


’ 


And, base 
upon your proposed ad valorem duty of 30 per cent, there s), vuld te 
a specific duty of $3 per thousand feet. F 

Sugar-box shooks and packing-box shooks of all kinds made of woo). & y..» 
thousand feet, surface measure. BSE 


Then the Government would not be defrauded, as they hayo 
always been heretofore, both under the McKinley bill, when tho 
duty was 30 per cent, as proposed in this measure, and under tho 
Wilson bill, where it was cut to 20 per cent. Box shooks. coining 
into this country under both acts, never paid the honest tax: fo) 
about three years ago a committee of box-shook manufacturers 
was appointed to investigate shipments coming in at Rous +s Pojy: 
and other places along the Canadian border, and found that box 
shooks were being shipped into the United States from Canada at 
an undervaluation of from $2 to $5 per thousand feet by usin false 
invoices, etc. The matter was remedied in a measure by ¢\ling 
the Government officers’ attention to it; but if there had boon 3 
specific duty, as I propose, of so much per thousand feet. the (ioy- 
ernment would have been protected in collecting the duty, and 
the interests of our American manufacturers would have been 
honestly looked after; for any ordinary person of fair ability can 
look into a car loaded with box shooks and easily determine about 
how many thousand feet of lumber it contains; and as all box 
shooks are usually shipped in cars there would be no trouble for 
the officers to see that the Government was not being defrauded 
out of its rights. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is another matter in this connection 
to which I wish to call the committee's attention, and which I 
find they have again allowed to be considered in this bill. It js 
the rebate clause in section 24, page 160, which, as usually con- 
strued by the officers of the Treasury Department, allows, for an 
example, the Standard Oil Company, who—as can be shown under 
the working of the McKinley bill, which imposed a duty of $1 per 
thousand feet—bought all of their lumber in Canada for boxing 
the tin cans used in exporting oils to foreign countries, paid the 
duty upon bringing the lumber into the United States, and upon 
shipping the boxed tin cans out of our country they received back, 
less 1 cent, the duty paid upon the lumber. 

And I might say, in this connection, that in framing this Dill 
the only difference from the McKinley bill regarding rebates is 
that you have not allowed them to buy English tin, as they did 
before, but owing to there being no rebate on this one article they 
will be compelled, owing to its lower price, to use American tin. 
You have knocked it off from the tin and why not do as well for 
lumber? They are a wealthy corporation and should be willing 
to stand their share of the burdens imposed to increase the rev- 
enues, and under these conditions would give their trade to Amer- 
ican box-shook manufacturers. 

Another article largely manufactured in my district is salt. In 
this I note that you have allowed the big meat trusts of Chicago 
and elsewhere to get a rebate on salt, if used to cure meats for 
export; and their claim that the foreign salt is the only kind that 

ill preserve the meat is false. Our salt, made in the Saginaw 
Valley, is as fine and pure as any in the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I am op to all rebates; let everyone use 
American goods, or if they use foreign articles, why not collect 
from them the duty and pay no rebates? 

There is one more article in the wood schedule to which I desire 
to call the attention of the committee; that is the paragraph re- 
lating to cedar or other wood Paving: posts, railroad ties, tele- 
graph, trolley, electric-light, and telephone poles, upon which you 
im a duty of 20 cent ad valorem. 

Sow, when the Ways and Means Committee was in session, 
there was prepared for them by one of the largest shippers of cedar 
in the country, located and doing in my district, a con- 
cise and short schedule of specific duties on these articles, basing 
it upon a duty of 25 per cent; and again you have taken up with 
another Democratic idea of ad valorem duty instead of the more 
correct specific duty, under which the Government gets its just 
dues, and which can not be done under the ad valorem duty. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, it is nearly 8 o'clock, the time agreed upon 
when we are to take a final vote upon the passage of this Dill. 
The reading has stopped at the twenty-third , and the lum- 
ber schedule, which ns on the fotp-aovente page, will not be 
reached. I had thought of introducing several amendments on 
these items I have mentioned, but now it is too late. We will 
have to appeal to the Senate for relief. A member of the commit- 
tee informed me, upon ng the matter to them of changing 
the box-shook schedule an ad valorem to a specific duty as 
a committee amendment, that they were afraid to offer it, be- 


cause it would open up the whole lumber schedule to criticism; 80 
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he kindly invited 


us to look to the Senate for relief. In my hum- 
ble opinion, if these lumber schedules will not bear discussion, it 
is a weak measure in this respect at least; and knowing as I do 
the utter folly it would have been for any of us members offering 
any amendments outside of the Ways and Means Committee them- 
selves, I = - 
urselves 
‘ook to our Senators at the other end to help us out. : 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, allow me to say that this is not 
fair to the Republican members of this Chamber, who, like my- 
self, are strong believers in protection to American industries, 
but also want to so regulate the schedules as to make this meas- 
ure, the Dingley bill, a popular measure, and one that Democratic 
campaign orators can not pick flaws in and again deceive the work- 
ingmen into the belief that the bill is largely in the interests of 
trusts and combines of capital. 5 

And with this part of the bill I have mentioned, with which I 
am familiar, amended as suggested, I know that it will meet with 
the approval of the Republican party in general throughout our 
country. For I believe that our party should stand united for the 

rinciple of exact and impartial justice to all and special privi- 
to none. 





The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. S. S. BARNEY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 30, 1897, 


On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encourage 
the industries of the United States. 

Mr. BARNEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The subject of taxation and of protective tariff 
is an old one, and yet, in a certain sense, it will remain new as 
long as we have popular government. Thissubject has been under 
discussion for several days by members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, who necessarily, by reason of the information which 
they have received upon the subject during the last three months, 
are much better able to discuss it intelligently than we who are 
outside of that committee. For this reason, at this time, it may 
appear almost presumptuous for one to attempt to say anything 
new upon the subject; in fact, it is quite impossible. 

One of the first things, in my judgment, to be considered in a 
discussion of this subject, and one which we must never lose sight 
of, is that we require for the ordinary and necessary expenses of 
this Government a certain amount of money each year. ou may 
talk about the extravagance of this Congress or the extravagance 


of any prior Congress, and yet the fact remains that but a small 
— of the money which has been expended in the last twenty- 
ve 

this country want public buildings to be erected—new 

, new custom-houses, and other public buildings. The 

t liberal harbor improvements shall be made, and millions of 

liars are necessary to be expended in this direction. So it is 
must receive their quarterly stipend. 

en, all this money must be raised in some way; it must be 


- 


sould in this country could have been dispensed with. The 
over this country, north, south, east, and west, desire 
with the large number of old soldiers upon the pension list, who 


the le by some sort of taxation, either direct or 
indirect. I think it is unnecessary for me to say at the present 
a that the people of this country of all parties are opposed to 


taxation. It must be done, then, by duties imposed upon impor- 
tations from foreign countries and by internal revenue. 

Now, in my judgment it is idle to stand up here upon this floor 
or anywhere and talk about the Republican party desiring or 
a to make B.4 Oat a by be pay Sarg to claim that 
such policy e ublican party, or that any prominent 
Republi P pa Pp 


in this country claims that the le of the United 
States can be made wealthy by imposing any kind of taxation 
them. There is no use of talking any such nonsense as this. 

° 


one believes this; but nevertheless it is true that this country 
must raise hundreds of millions of dollars every year for the pur- 

of defraying its necessary and legitimate expenses. scan 
some kindof taxation. It must come out of the peo- 
in one way or another, and the Republican party claims that its 


other representatives of the people have had to con- 
th remaining quiet at this end of the Capitol and 


money for purposes of Federal expenses by direct: 
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policy of taxation is one which rests upon the people with the 
| lightest burden; in fact, it 1s the claim of the Republican party 

that its system of taxation in the past has been such that the peo- 
ple have hardly noticed it. We must pay our honest debts in some 
way; we must pay the expenses of this Government in some way, 
and if we can do that, and at the same time build up our domestic 
industries in this country, give labor to the people, and keep all 
of our money and resources here at home, then in my judgment 
we have gone a great way toward increasing the prosperity of the 
American people. 

It is very easy and very cheap to theorize upon almost any polit- 
ical subject. Idonot thinkitis logical for any man, be he Repub- 
lican or Democrat, to claim that the theory of free trade or the 
theory of protection is susceptible of demonstration, the same as 
any problem in mathematics. There is no doubt that there is 
much which can be said on all’sides of this question when wecome 
to discuss it as a mere matter of theory; but it seems to me that 
there is no better way to judge as to which policy is the best for 
this country than to look over the history of the past and see what 
effect upon this Government the continuance of one policy or the 
other has had. Let us look back over the history of this country 
for the last thirty years, and it seems to me that our history during 
that time is one of the best object lessons in the world to teach 
us what kind of a policy of taxation this Government should pur- 
sue. Thirty years ago the public debt of this country was nearly 
$3,000,000,000, bearing a high rate of interest. This country then 
had come out of the most terrible war in modern history. Untold 
millions of property had been destroyed, both North and South; 
hundreds of thousands of the choicest of American citizens had lost 
their lives upon the field of battle, and thus the country had been 
deprived of some of its most valuable labor element. And you 
and I can remember that, as we looked over the scene just after 
the close of that terrible war, it seemed impossible that the coun 
try could recover from that scene of devastation within the next 
century. And yet what has been the actual result? On the Ist 
day of January, 1892, this Government had paid more than two- 
thirds of this immense indebtedness, and had funded the bal- 
ance at a rate of interest less than one-half of what it was at the 
time it was incurred. And yet I doubt whether in the whole 
history of this or any other country there had ever been twenty- 
five years of greater prosperity than the twenty-five years imme- 
diately preceding the Ist day of January, 1892. True, our Demo- 
cratic friends were continually going up and down the country 
howling to the people about how they were paying taxes upon 
their hats, upon their coats, — their shoes, and upon everything 
which they ate upon the breakfast table or upon the dinner table, 
and that they were lying down at night and sleeping upon a taxed 
bed, and were being robbed on all hands by this robber system of 
taxation. Yet, notwithstanding all this, during these twenty- 
five years the people of this country prospered as no people have 
ever meunoenell in the history of the whole world; and [ undertake 
to say that the material wealth of this country increased more 
rapidly in those years than it ever had before in this or any other 
country for a century. 

There is another fact to which I desire to call your attention in 
this connection, and that is that not only had the manufacturing 
interests and the business men of this country prospered during 
those times, not only had the farmers and the professional men 
prospered, but there never wasa period in the history of the whole 
world when the common everyday laborer prospered as he did 
during all of that time; and I venture the statement, without any 
fear that it can be successfully contradicted, that there never was 
a time when a day’s wages would buy more of the necessaries, 
and even luxuries, of life than it would on the Ist day of January, 
1892, and more, that there was not a single man in this country, 
North, South, East, or West, who could not get employment at 
good, remunerative wages if he wished to work. 

In the campaign of 1892, which all of us well remember, our 
Democratic friends went up and down the country telling these 
same people, who were then prospering as they never had pros- 
pered before, that they were being oppressed; that they were being 
robbed by this system of taxation, and that all that was necessary 
to do in order to bring about complete happiness to the people of 
this country was to tear down this system of protective tariff and 
establish a tariff for revenue only. 


| 
} 
| 
| 





































They were chanting the same 
song that they have been singing upon this floor ever since this 
bill has been under discussion. Well, the people of this country, 


prosperous as they were, were convinced that this was true, and 
in the Presidential campaign of that year voted for a change of 
American policy; voted in favor of a party which, for the first 
time in the history of this country, placed in its platform the 
statement that a tariff for protection was unconstitutional and 
therefore void; voted to place in power a party which was pledged 
to revise the whole revenue system of the country and to give us 
a tariff bill framed upon the principle of raising revenue as against 
that of both revenue and protection. Now, what was the result of 
that change? Within less than six months after the news flashed 
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through the country that Grover Cleveland was elected President 
of the United States the business of this country was paralyzed 
everywhere. Hundreds of thousands of men were turned out of 
employment; mills were closed; factories were stopped; banks 
were wrecked; business men failed, and desolation spread over the 
land where for years before that time there had been prosperity 
and good times; and from that day to this this pall of ion 
has continued to rest upon this country. Laboring men are out of 
employment; those who have employment are working upon short 
time and at reduced wages. en who are willing to work are 
traveling our highways begging for bread, and for the first time in 
the history of this country, not long after the election of 1892, an 
army of tramps was even besieging the capital of this country. 

This is not all the evil resulting from this change, for while, 
under a system of protective tariff, we were continually raising 
more revenue than we needed for the ordinary expenses of the 
Government, and were enabled to gradually pay off our national 
indebtedness and leave a surplus in the Treasury, under this new 
system of revenue tariff the Government has been running behind 
at the rate of more than $50,000,000 a year. Notwithstanding this 
fact—notwithstanding, therefore, that we are raising by revenue 
about $100,000,000 less per annum than we did under the system 
of protective tariff—yet the people are oppressed by this system of 
taxation and feel it much more than they did when the national 
income was far greater than it is at the present time. 

The following is a statement of the receipts at the custom- 
houses in this country for the first thirty months under the 
McKinley law and. the first thirty months under the Wilson- 
Gorman bill, showing a difference in the receipts in favor of the 
McKinley law of $106,227,586: 


CUSTOMS RECEIPTS. 
First thirty months— McKinley law. First thirty months— Wilson law. 


( detober 
. November 


Not only have we this loss in the receipts at the custom-houses, 
but, on account of the decrease in the business of this country 
every where, there has been a proportionate decrease in the internal- 
revenuereceipts. The following figures show the internal-revenue 
receipts during the first thirty months of the McKinley law and 
the first thirty months of the Wilson-Gorman law, disclosing a 
difference in favor of the McKinley law of $43,338,241: 


INTERNAL-REVENUE RECEIPTS. 
First thirty months— McKinley law. 
1890 


October. gpicdinadgndinie 
November............. 


First thirty months—German law. 


9, 
137, 301, 701 
ea 


11,081, 840 
10, 888, 422 


836, 728, 475 


TEE Te 
February .............. 
March 


Decrease under a “ tariff for revenue only,” $43,338,241. 


Mr. Speaker, not only has the business of this country been 
destroyed and laboring men turned out of employment every- 
where, but in addition to this there is no price for an which 
either the manufacturer or the farmer has to sell; and this use 
the American manufacturer and the American farmer has lost the 
best market on this earth—the American home market. The 
American factory is idle because there is no one to buy its products; 
the produce of the American farm is cheap because there is no 
one to eat it. There is no production because there is no con- 
sumption, and there is no consumption because there is no pro- 
duction. Our free-trade friends to us about the markets of 
the world, while we have here at home the very best market on 
the face of the earth; and it has been made the best and is the 
best, except during free-trade times, because all classes of people 
here earn more and hence consume more than the same classes 
anywhere else in the world. A man who earns §2 per day con- 
sumes 50 per cent more than one who earns $1 per day. We must 
oe Colmes and es it just as it oe best aay in 

» world, by our system of protective tariff—by a system 
tective tariff which will protect the American laborer and nayes 
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reduce the wage earner of this country to the same base 
that of the wage earner of Europe. on _ 
It hardly seems possible, and yet it is a fact, that the people o 
this country have consumed within the last three or four \...;. 
far less, even of the common necessaries of life, than they (ji)... 
ing the period of good times. The statistics show that duriy.. ;), 
ear 1895 the consumption of wheat was about a bushe! ))),.| 
alf less per capita pen it was during the period of good ;),, 
under the MeKinley law. The consumption of corn was 
one-half as much per capita during the year 1895 as it wa. ae 
the us times under the McKinley law. If this is tr). ».. 
gan ing such absolute necessities as wheat and corn, wht»), 
ve been the result upon the finer products of the farm. - 
butter, cheese, milk, eggs, and meat, which under this be, 
—- of free trade have become a luxury to the waze ear) 
thiscountry? No doubt the consumption of these products, 
farm during the last two or three years has been little. if any, 
than one-half of what it was aang oe season of prosperit) 
But, Mr. — our free-trade friends say, ‘‘ Give us free pay 
material.” y are willing that some kind of a duty wx, } 
placed upon what they call manufactured articles, but ti ;, 
that raw material should be allowed to come into this « 
free of duty. What is raw material? Why, such atheor, 
leaves the farmer entirely out in the cold and unprotect«), }). 
cause according to the theory of the free trader everythin. \ 
the farmer raises is raw material. Now, there is nothin, 
world which has ever received one touch from the hand of | 
that can be truthfully called raw material. Just as soon :\s | 
in any a has modified — product of the earth, it has }) 
so far as that laboring hand is concerned, finished produc: 
wheat, barley, corn, beef, and wool as they leave the farm are t\) 
finished products of the farmer. So we can go all through the 
commercial world. There is no such thing as raw materi:!, -) 
cept those things produced by nature unaided by the hand of 
man. The ore turned out of the earth by the miner is his fi))-\) 
roduct, which in turn is the raw material of the pig-iron 1 
acturer; whose pig iron, his finished net, is the raw mat: 
of the steel manufacturer; whose finished product constitu 
raw material of the manufacturers of allarticles into whose ein 
ition steel enters; and so on almost indefinitely and in «thir 


ines of . 
er, the free trader of this country has always |): 


VEL as 


Mr. § ‘ 
great solicitude for the farmer, and it has been among the fanninz 
€ y that he has done the largest of his preaching 
They have been told repeatedly that ev ing which they hav: 
to buy is enhanced in price by reason of the tariff law, while t): 
have ae received any benefit from it eee Now, I want 
to say that in my opinion there is no class o ple in this com 
try that receives more benefit from a watveliuned, fair, equita- 
ble protective tariff than the farmers. It brings the producer and 
the consumer closer together, thus saving the cost of trans) rts 
tion, which is a benefit. always to the ucer. More than all 
that, it gives a market to the farmer for many products of th: 
farm which do not bear transportation. Under a system of {rev 
trade the eee of the ete . we for trans- 
portation only cereal crops products of t iry farm and 
stock for the market, while if we foster domestic industries in this 
country and build the in close proximity to the farm, the 
farmer has a market and a market right at home for all the «ar-: 
products of the farm—his hay, straw, vegetables of all kinds, «nd 
the of the ing him a profit and an in- 
come from a source which would yield him nothing under a sy-- 
tem of free trade. 

Within the last year I had a conversation with a gentleman «1- 

in the milk business in one of the most prosperous manu: 
acturing townsin my district—that is, it was one of the most pr-- 
_—— ne im Wisconsin prior to the election of 
eveland in 1892—and this gentleman told me that after the jam: 
of 1893 the consumption of milk alone in that city fell off al.’ 
one-half. Families which before that time had taken 2 quarts 
of milk took but 1, and those which had taken 1 quart th:'- 
after took a pint. Many of them were not able to buy any at :!!. 
that a. ty, showing Soe * used theming ix 
same city, ion ca’ to the farming in- 
dustry on account of the general in the manufactunny 
industries. 5 were hundreds of acres of go! 
farming lands that before that had lain practically idle by 
reason of having been subdivided into city lots. Just as sovn «= 
the factories in that city were closed and men were turned out «| 
employment, hundreds of these laboring men went out upon th 
lands just outside of the city and their time there raisin. 
and as they needed for their ow! 
to the wealthier classes in town, thu- 
farmers of that locality of the market which they 
their milk, butter, cheese, potatoes, and 

the ) 
that the makers of 








the Wi w appeared to have a particular grudge 


one i was framed to hit them harder than any other class of 
The idea of putting wool upon the free list and at the 


ae keeping up a reasonable duty upon the manufactured 
article isa , and about as audacious a piece of business as Con- 

rees was ever guilty of. In the fall of 1894, in traveling through 
my district, I found that the highways in some localities were 
lined with flocks of sheep that-were being driven to the market 
and sold for almost nothing, because at that time they had been 
rendered valueless by the eae of wool upon the free list. Be- 
fore that time we were told by the free traders that this duty on 
wool, the duty on barley, the duty on the other products of the 
farm. did not make any difference in prices; that the farmers would 
get justas high a price if they had no duty; that it was a humbug 
and a snare, and in the interest of the manufacturers and not in 
the interest of the farmers and laboring men of this country; and 
vet L call the attention of the farmers of this country to the fact 
that since the passage of the Wilson-Gorman act the wool of this 
country has sold in the market for just about as much less as the 
amount of the tariff; and it is a remarkable coincidence that the 
same can be said of barley, butter, cheese, eggs, and most other 
products of the farm. If you injurethe sheep farmer of this coun- 
try you injure every other farming industry, because the sheep 


farmer is compelled to drive his flocks to the butcher = go out | 
@ must | 


of that kind of farming business and into some other. 
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or 80 cents a bushel for his barley; that he is benefited but very 


the farmers of thiscountry, because it does seem as though | little by a policy which enables him to get a suit of clothes a little 


cheaper and at the same time decreases the price of everything 
which he has to sell. , 

And the same principle can be applied to the laborer. What 
consolation is it to him that he can obtain his meat, his flour, and 
his clothing somewhat cheaper if thereby he is turned out of em 
ployment? Give back to the laboring men of the country the 
wages of 1892, and they will gladly pay the farmer a fair price for 
the products of the farm. Give the laborer the good wages and 
steady employment which he had under the system of protective 
tariff, and he will take care of the surplus products of the farm, 
consume 25 per cent more flour, twice as much meat, butter, and 
cheese, and thus restore the prices of 1892. Give the American 
people labor wherewith they can earn the old wages, relieve them 


| from this four years of lenten season of fasting under Democratic 


necessarily raise something else; he must raise either barley, corn, | 
wheat, cattle, hogs, or go into the dairy business and compete | 


with other kinds of farming industries. 
farmer is a blow at every variety of farming industry in this 
country. 

The Statistical Abstract of the United States for the year 1896 
shows that in the year 1893 there were in this country 47,273,553 
sheep, of the value of $125,909,244. In the — 1896 there were in 
this country 38,298,783 sheep, of the value of $65, 167,735, a decrease 
of about 25 per cent in the number of sheep and of almost 50 per 
cent in their value; in other words, that the people of this country, 
and necessarily the sheep farmers, have been robbed of $60,000,000 
by the placing of wool upon the free list. . 

I was talking the other day with a gentleman from the State of 
New York regarding the duty upon barley, and he said that down 
in his country they did not want any duty upon barley, because 
there were a great many malt houses along Lake Ontario doing a 
large malting business, and that they obtained all their barley 
from Canada; that the placing of a duty upon barley would be 
practically prohibitory upon them and te would not be able to 

t any more barley from Canada. I told him that was just why 

was in favor of this duty upon barley; that I did not think the 
maltsters of his district, or of any other district in America, ought 
to get any of their barley from Canada or any other foreign coun- 
try; that the statistics of this country showed that the farmers of 
this country were able to raise all the barley that was needed in 
this country, and more, and that for that reason I was in favor 
of putting a tariff upon barley which should actually be prohibi- 
tory and compel the maltsters and brewers of this country to obtain 
all the barley which they needed for use from the American farmer. 
It is the American farmer upon whom they largely depend for a 
market for their uct, and it is no more than right that they 
should buy of him the material out of which they manufacture 
the product of the malt house and the brewery. 

I received this very morning a circular issued by some free- 
trade club in the city of New York, the same being an extract 
from that great free-trade organ, the New York Evening Post, and 
it is headed, ** Dissatisfaction of importers with the wool sched- 
ule.” I did not take time to read it carefully, but I simply made 
up my mind that if the importers of the country are dissatisfied 
with the tariff bill, that is the best reason in the world 
why I should be in favor of it. The importers of the city of New 
York can make money only at the of the producer, the 
manufacturer, and the wage earner of America, and any tariff 
bill which is distasteful to I think ought to be satisfactory 
to every patriotic American citizen. 

We were told by these free-trade orators that the passage of a 
revenue-tariff bill would enable the farmer and the laboring man 
of this country to buy all the necessaries of life much cheaper 
than they had been able to buy them before the passage of that 
bill. Well, 1 do not know whether I am right or not, but my 
experience is that the ordinary necessaries of life, except the prod- 
ucts of the farm, have gone down very little under this revenue- 
tariff bill; but even if they have, and its effect has been to decreas» 
the price of the articles which are purchased by the American 
farmer and the American laborer, what benefit is it to him s» 
long as he has not the money with which to perchase? I think 
the American farmer of this country has at this day discovered 
the fact that he can afford to pay a little more for his suit of 
clothes, that he can afford to pay a little more for his farming 
machinery, if he can but get 30 cents a pound for his wool and 75 


A blow at the sheep | 





rule, and they will settle the question of overproduction in short 
order. 

During the campaign of 1896 the Popocratic orators went 
through the country and preached to the farmers and to the la 
boring men generally that the way to make them rich was to call 
50 cents’ worth of silver a dollar, and thus double the price of 
everything which the farmer had to sell and also the price of a 
day's wages. It always seemed to me that if that was the way to 
make men rich, it was very foolish to stop at making a dollar out 
of 50 cents’ worth of silver; that it would be just as easy to go fur 
ther and make a dollar out of 25 cents’ worth of silver, and by that 
means quadruple the price of everything which the farmer had to 
sell and relatively increase the price of a day’s wages. We might 
go still further and call an old-tashioned copper cent a dollar, and 
in that way enable the farmer to get $100 a bushel for his wheat 
and the laborer $100 a day wages. But the people of this country 
were not deceived by any such logic as this. They were never 
convinced that they could be made rich by debasing the currency 
or by calling an inch a foot or a pounda ton. The farmer knows 
that in 1892 his dollar was as good as it is now, in this country or in 
any other market of the world, and that it contained 100 cents in 
value then just as it contains 100 cents in value now; and by look 
ing over his old market report he sees that he sold his farm products 
five years ago for just about twice as much as he is able to sell 
them for to-day, and that he received his pay in the good, old- 
fashioned dollar, which was worth 100 cents. The same may be 
said of the laboring man. He looks back five years and remembers 
that he received at that time almost twice as much for his day’s 
wages; that he had plenty to do, and that when he received his 
pay Saturday night he received it in dollars which were worth 100 
cents. Then I take it for granted that the farmers and laboring 
men of this country have not been convinced that they are going 
to be benefited by the debasing of our currency, but the experience 
of the past has taught them that they can be benefited by a return 
to that same policy which made them so prosperous for the gen- 
eration before 18) ?. 

In the last election the American people spoke with one voice, 
and spoke so loudiy that this Congress ought to hear them; and 
they said that they wanted to get out of the barren wilderness of 
free trade and into the good old fertile fields of protective tariff. 
Let us get there, and get there quickly. 


The Tariff. 
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HON. JOHN A. MoDOWELL, 
OF OHIO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 24, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for t 
* Government and to encourage the industries of the United Stat 


Mr. McDOWELL said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: I must admit that I am greatly surprised at the 
provisions of the tariff bill under consideration. I supposed that 
our Republican friends had learned from their experience with 
the tariff act of 1890 that the American people will not approve of 
high protective-tariff schedules, made especially to favor manu 
facturers, trusts, and combinations at the expense of the producers. 
It has been quite generally published in the papers all over our 


country that the tariff bill which would be passed in this extra 
session would be a moderate one, and that any other kind would 
not do. But here we have one presented whose rates are higher 
than the McKinley Act. This is not what the people of this coun 
try expect nor want. They say, ‘‘Give us a moderate tariff bill, 


one that will raise sufficient revenue to carry on the Government, 
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economically administered; one that will not discriminate in favor 
of any class against another class.” 

Mr. Chairman. this bill is so obnoxious in its provisions that a 
number of Republicans are condemning it severely in this House. 
It is evident, if an opportunity was given to members outside of 
the committee to amend the bill, that it would be greatly changed 
for the better before it would leave this House. The majority of 
the Ways and Means Committee have not only prepared a bill of 
their liking, but they are determined that it s alt be railroaded 
through this legislative body under arbitrary rules that preclude 
any just amendments. 

The chairman of the committee [Mr. DINGLEy] says the object 
of this bill is to raise more revenue than we are getting and to 
encourage the industries of the United States. How inconsistent 
these claims are! This bill has been modeled upon the McKinley 
bill, and one of the objects of that bill was to reduce the revenue, 
for it was admitted that we were piling up a surplus in the Treas- 
ury that was not only unnecessary but dangerous. The McKinley 
bill did reduce the revenue. Hence the logical conclusion must 
be that this bill (the Dingley bill) will not increase the revenue. 
The effect of a high protective tariff is to shut out imports, and 
hence to reduce revenue. 

However, Mr. DINGLEY says it is estimated that the pending bill 
enacted into law would yield an increase of about $113,000,000. 
Granting this to be true, Mr. Chairman, will it not be difficult to 
get the plain, hard-thinking ple to see the necessity for with- 
drawing from the business channels of this country $113,000,000 
more of circulation when there is at present more than $218,000,000 
in the Treasury? With greater economy in public expenditures, 
there will be no need for additional revenue. The farmers of this 
nation and the laboring men of various occupations have, by 
stern necessity, been compelled to practice economy. They are 
es economy in governmental affairs. What think you 
they would have said had they witnessed the awful example of 
reckless extravagance here a few days ago, when four — appro- 
wriation bills, aggregating $78,000,000, were rushed through this 

ouse by the majority, without giving 148 new members of this 
body an opportunity to examine the bills? Do you call this legis- 
lating for the interests of the people? The chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee [Mr. CANNON] admitted that $5,000,000 or 
more might be stricken from one of these bills if time should be 
given for consideration of the bill; yet he was unwilling to allow 
more than forty minutes to the discussion of the bill. It looks 
= bad indeed when one of these appropriation bills carries 
with it an appropriation for a public building in the chairman’s 
own town. [{Applause. | 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the Democratic members of this House 
have had applied to them by the venerable members of this as- 
sembly all sorts of uncomplimentary epithets, such as fools, igno- 
ramuses,and monkeys. Itis an old custom that when persons are 
beaten in argument, or can not justify their actions, they resort 
to calling names. That was true last fall. The advocates of the 
gold standard could not meet the arguments of their opponents, 
so they resorted to the practice of calling them anarchists, revo- 
lutionists, and repudiationists. They seem to think that because 
they won last fall, the same kind of tactics will carry this iniqui- 
tous tariff bill through Congress, 

In the debate on this bill we have heard that oft-repeated and 
false statement that Democrats are free traders. I challenge any- 
one to prove by Democratic legislation or platforms of the party 
that the Democratic party has ever advocated free trade. It is 
true that some Democrats believe in free trade. It is also true 
that some Republicans believe in free trade. I am not a free 
trader, but I am opposed to tariff schedules that will foster trusts, 
and that I thoroughly believe a high protective tariff will do. 

The only kind of a tariff act that will stand in this country is 
one that will —_ enough revenue to meet the expenses of the 
Government, including the public debt and interest thereon, and 
one that equitably distributes the protection given. The Wilson 
bill is a protective measure. With afew changes in it I believe it 
would be one of the most just revenue bills ever enacted. With 
wool on the dutiable list and a few other changes, the Wilson bill 
would prove quite satisfactory to the farmers of Ohio. 

While the Dingiey bill places wool on the dutiable list, it has not 
the schedules as by the woolgrowers. In this the committee 
has favored the woolen manufacturers. 

Some of the advocates of this pending bill have talked much 
about doing something to benefit the farmers. Toone who knows 
something of the farmers’ interests, what they have to sell and 
what they have to buy, it is plain that these would-be friends of 
the farmers either do not know what they are talking about or 
do not mean what they say. How can you benefit the farmer by 
making him pay more for everything he has to buy and not in- 
creasing the price of the products he for sale? This bill will 
increase the price of articles he must buy. You try todeceive him 
by placing a duty on wheat, corn, and other products, the prices 
of which are not affected by tariff legislation. 


If sone of our Republican friends are really desirous of }y0) 
the farmer, let them join hands with us—Democrats, Silyerit.. 
and Populists—and give the country some wholesome finan, ial 
legislation. The farmers of this country will not be prosperoy 
as long as we continue under the suicidal policy of the single ¢ojq 
standard. If the question were submitted to-day to the farmors 
and laborers of America whether we need tariff legislation o; 
financial legislation to bring good times, their answer would jy 
for the latter. 

Why do not the advocates of this bill be honest and fray\ in 
stating the purposes of the measure? Why do they not siy jt js 
to enable the trusts and great corporations to get back the millions 
they contributed to the last Presidential campaign? This is tho 
view the people take of this bill. 

I again state that for the purpose of raising the necessary reyo- 
nue and giving the protection required by our industries a few 
modifications of the Wilson-Gorman Act would meet the require- 
ments. This work could be done in a short time by the House. 
and by so doing we would send a bill to the Senate which I }e. 
lieve would meet its approbation. Itis the height of political 
folly to attempt to reenact the McKinley bill, or, what is worse, a 
bill that carries higher rates than the McKinley Act. I say this 


ping 


rous 


kind of legislation will not bring prosperity to the country, but it 
will bring agitation and ruination. [Applause. | 
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BS. ee ee OHIN, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN TATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 30, 1897, 
On the bill (H. R. 37) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 

Mr. KITCHIN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the limited time (five minutes) permissible 
to me in this debate, I shall not undertake to discuss the question 
or to state the many reasons which impel me to vote against the 
unjust and oppressive billnow pending. The rates imposed upon 
some articles meet my approval, but in my opinion the main pro- 
visions of the bill are against the people and in favor of the trusts 
and plunderers. A tariff for revenue, with its necessary incidental 
protection, is right; but a tariff for ee with its necessary 
incidental revenue, is based upon afalse, corrupt, and trust-serving 

rinciple, and is wrong. The financial question is the great issuo 
before the people, and this effort of the Republicans to bring the 
tariff to the front will fail. The ple, irrespective of parties, 
will continue to agitate the financial question until relief is had 
and an era of prosperity begins. I shall, with a solemn sense of 
duty, vote against this er 1 tose 

I ask unanimous consent to mens in connection with my 
remarks, an article which I received a fe.v days ago from a gentle- 
man in my State who has given much study to the tariff. I do 
not approve of all that is in this article, but do approve its general 
tendency, and desire its publication on account of the clearness 
and vigor with which many fundamental principles are set forth 
in it. 

It is as follows: 

PROTECTIVE TARIFF NOT THE REMEDY. 


The pretended protection extended to American labor is one of the most 
unrighteous impositions and frauds ever inflicted upon a le. If protec- 
tion were t in itself, and morally and politically no invasion of the inal- 
ienable rights of a poomie yet as advocated and ced in this country itisa 
great moral and poli wrong. The idea of keeping fo s out of 
this country to protect American labor, at the same time allow the im- 
a ot foreign labor to compete American labor, on equal terms, 
2 a novel way of labor, a fraud upon hones y and fair 


an 
raise the 


ve-tariff law that will not favor monop- 
and money com! because any tax on a foreign article will 
ce of the same home article to the extent of the tax, either di- 
y- producers will combine and not sell for more 
less than the foreigner could sell for, and this combination of 
at once becomes a trust. 
It must restore 
national receipts. Any tax 
meet the current expenses is 4 
ent have con- 
carers Uittke wale of benks for 
or more 
venue ad toele of bonds aided in the 
am The same causes will utterly goateey Oe 
presen deplorable fina ee supplied. There are wo wa 
be to ei ma and an I conaition of the Government that will 
tolera’ 
The frst ahd most nawufal and eguitetie way is to reduce ¢ ditures to 


a or brium with the incoming revenues. could and ought 
so hodens. “tes of the Government are at least $100,000,000 more 


: 











t to be, and this amount could easily be lopped off, greatly to 
than they oe of the people and tothe honesty, morality, and stability of 
the Government. But the history of the Republican party is not such as to 
encourage the hope of such a reasonable, just, right, and patriotic course. 
They have universally, when in power, increased expenses and raised taxa- 
tion and made the burdens of the people heavier. But this time their ad- 
vent to power is surrounded with difficulties never before in this country 
ventronting any party. The very means proposed by the incoming Admin- 
istration to relleve the situation brought the Government into its present 
financial troubles. The time has been in our history when an increase in the 
tariff rates would increase the revenues, but that time is behind us. The 
rates of tariff taxation have been so often increased until these rates under 
so-called Democratic law are so high and exorbitant that they discourage in- 
stead of encouraging importation of fore goods. And any increase of 
tariff rates on foreign s the like of which is made in this country will 
prohibit im rtation of these goods and cut off or greatly lessen the reve- 
nues ins of increasin 
ufactories, boards of t 
so-called business men, 


e, chambers of co1amerce, syndicates, trusts, and 
and it is exactly what Mark Hanna and McKinley 


them. But this is the remedy demanded by man- | 


have promised, and the very bed rock and foundation of their elevation to | 


ower. The Republican party is pledged to the single gold standard and to 
a higher rotective-tariff measure than the Wilson law. 

Now, there is nothing more clear to the mind of an honest, thinking, polit- 
ical economist or an honest, patriotic statesman than the fact that the single 
gold standard and the McKinley law and the Wilson law are responsible for 
the deficit in the Treasury, the stagnation and demoralization of business, the 


low prices of labor and commodities and agricultural products, and the gen- | 
cral bankruptcy and ruin abroad inthe land. And yet the only remedy pro- | 


d for these evils, and the only relief for the people, is the existing gold 
standard and the existing Wilson law, with an increase of the burdens of 
both. An increase of the tariff will probably decrease the revenues from that 
source. A tariff so high asto prevent importation will, of course, cut off rev- 
enues. If no goods are imported from foreign countries into this country, of 


course no taxes will be = datour ports. The lower the rate of duties the | 
more goods that will be imported. The higher the rate of duties the less the 
amount of goods that will imported. The more goods imported under a 


tariff for revenue the greater the amount of revenue received. The fewer 
goods imported the less the revenue received. 

A protective tariff discourages importation, and, as a rule, the less the 
importation the less the revenue. A prohibitory tariff stops revenue en- 
tirely. If no goods come in, no revenue will come in. 

No tariff tax at all would invite foreign importation and bring in no revenue. 

This, the protective-tariff advocates claim, would destroy American manu- 
facturing industries, because, they ey, our people can not compete in manu- 
facturing industries with France, rmany, England, and other nations. 
This may be so, and Ireckon isso. But the reason it is so is because we have 

rotected our manufacturers from competition with the outside world at 
The expense of the consumers until our manufacturers, like a hothouse 
plant, can not grow outside of a hothouse ora hot climate. They have been 
rotected and fostered by the Government until they rely upon legislation 
or profits, life, and existence. 
ey are like unto a spoiled child, who has been pottes humored, and 
eared for by his parents so long and faithfully that when thrown upon his 
own resources he goes to the dogs and charges his own worthlessness and 
misfortune to his parents. 

These = have been preteens, at the expense of the people, for near 
one hund years, and if they can not compete now with the outside world, 
ae ee ht to go out of business. One hundred years is long enough to learn 
an ie. 

Bat we are compelled to have revenue to run the Government. It isa nec- 
essary and ind nsable evil. 
and arm of the Government and the law, which guarantee to us our life, lib- 
erty, and property. 
to as ible and consistent with the safety of the Government and the 
good of the whole. In levying these taxes and locating these burdens, they 
a= to be so levied and located as to bear upon all alike. No class ought 
to be exempt from its proportionate part of the burdens; and no individual 
or class t to be permitted to levy tribute or contributions upon any other 
individ: or class. Now, if this true, the principles of protection are 


per se. 

It £ admitted that in the beginning it was expedient and good policy to 
aid in some way, by law, enterprising citizens who would risk their capital in 
experimenting starting new industries. But this aid and protection 


But this burden ought to be made as light and as easy | 


It is the price we all must pay for the wing | 
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revenue, if would be equal to $250,000,000 of 





protection to Ameri manu- 
facturers. And this $250,000,000 would be added to the price of the iported 
goods, and the consumers of these goods would have it to pay But this is 
not half the story. If we used only imported goods, this burden would fall 
on all consumers alike. j 

But the truth is we use in the United State than ten tin many 
American-made goods as we do of foreign-made goods; therefore we would 
pay ten times two hundred and fifty millions as tribute to Am: i) manu- 
facturers in addition to the two hundred and fif millions paid the Govern- 
ment. 

This is accomplished by whipping the devil around the stum) 

The amount of tax put on each article imported into this country and paid 
over to the Government is placed by the home manufacture i uldi 
tional value of their goods, and the consumers of their is} i 
tional value placed on them by vicious legislati And tl v) ed 
protection, and this is what protection means. It means to rob tl iion 
xy and under cover of law, for the thousands. Protection mea ld to 
the wealth of the wealthy and to take from the poor and needy t) i 
they have. And thisis what McKinleyism and Clevelandism are ed to 
do. To accomplish this McKinley was elected 

But suppose we are right in our theory that a high tariff will 1 g in 
revenue, and McKinleyism is substituted for Wilsonism, and th Les 
should continue to fall off,as they certainly willY Therevenues fell of under 
the McKinley law, they fell off under the Wilson law, anel they will fall short 
under any law as protective asthe Wilson law. Whatapredicament McKinley 
and his people will be in! Like Cleveland, they will be forced to ds, 
and, like Cleveland, they will be driven into outer darknes Nothing but a 
revenue tariff and the restoration of silver will ever permanently replenish 
the Treasury and restore prosperity to the country. Four years of Cleve 
landism under protectionism and goldbugism ought to have conv ed th 
American people of this truth gut it did not, and it was predeter i tha 
they should have four years more of protection and goldbugism to bring 
them to their senses. Now we assert that no tariff laid on the importation 
of foreign goods the like of which is made in thi intry, can pr srev- 
enue enough to defray the current expenses of this Government, w h bas 
for its purpose the protection of American-made goods 

We lay lows another proposition, the truth of which can not be success 
fully denied. We assert that no tariff law can be so framed (levyi L duty 
on foreign-made goods) as to furnish a sufficient amount of revenu ) pay 
the current expenses of this Government without flooding this country with 
foreign-made gouds; and if this be true, the theory of protection must break 
down of its own inherent dead weight. As soon as the floodgates a yppened, 
as they must be sooner or later, the protectionists must be swa lina 
gulf of darkness and despair. We must have revenue, The Supreme Court 
has decided it can not be collected from property or the incom 1 prop 
erty; the Congress have exempted all or nearly all bonds from taxes. So 
the bulk of the taxes must come from duties on tariff on foreign importations, 
and these duties or taxes must be so lows to invite and encourage foreign 
importation. Now, if the importation of foreign goods is invited and en 
couraged, what will become of these hothouse plants located in this country 
around which a stone wall has stood for near one hundred years, and for 
whose defense and protection the people have been taxed hundreds of millions 
of dollars? 

The storms are gathering. The clouds are thickening. The elements are 
darkening. The winds and rains will soon descend upon the heads of the 
rulers of this and all other lands. They have about run their cours rhe 
day of retribution is fast approaching. Babylon, with all her glory, pride, 
beauty, and power, is locked upin the archives of time. Greece, Ath Car 
thage, with their wealth, learning, science, splendid manhood, and invincible 

| courage and chivalry on the field of battle, are numbered among the dead and 
forgotten. Rome, with her legions and eagles, the conqueror of the world, 
the mistress of the seas, the master of the earth, the heavy tread of whose 


— to be limited for a period of years, until the new enterprise should get | 
uni 


er headway or on its feet, and not extend forever. But in this age and 
generation, when our manufacturers are competing in all the markets of the 
world with all nations, any protection for protection’s sake is downright 


robbery in o; daylight; and yet the present Administration is pledged to 
foster peaciple. 
As we said in the beginning of this article, the questions presented by 


McKinle and Clevelandism are serious in their effects and solutions. 

If Me and his people were wise, they would not take any more risk 
on the tariff, but would la 
this country. Such a tariff would be purely a tariff for revenue. A small 
tariff or tax on coffee and tea and the spices, and on other things not grown 
or produced in the United States, would relieve the Treasury at once. But 
this is not doctrine, nor is it in accord with their platform, their 
rome, or their traditions; nor would such a tariff be accepted by 
> syndicates, and combines who elected Mr. HANNA and Mr. Mc 

A higher tax on imported is must be levied, not to raise revenue, but 
to decrease the revenues of Government and to increase the revenues of 
the home manufacturers, combines, syndicates, and trusts. The idea of 
reyenue to the Government does not enter into the idea of protection per se. 


means ing out of foreign goods and the raising prices of 
h means less revenue to the Government and more 
ry ane to maker of American goods; and this means that the consumers 


homemade will two prices for their goods, not one to the Gov 
ernment and eother tothe canbe of the American goods, but both prices 


to the American manufacturer. Now, there isa medium between protection 
and free trade. Neither protection nor free trade means revenue. There is 
a line between the two; if followed, will mean revenue. 


that k out foreign will not raise revenue. 

that admits goods without aduty will not raise revenue. But a duty or tax 

Sones as to exclude goods nor so low as to fall short of revenue would 
or revenue. 

A tariff that would admit forei in fair competition with American 
goods in American woul — la amount of revenue, and 
at the time not destroy our home industries nor give them an 

would, however, still have an 


over other citizens. The 
all other citizens, equal or about equal to the amount of the 
overnment, as practiced, this 


A yt a adjusted, and placed Nl 
so an usted, an aced o: 
low to allow the easy im —, 


fei If such & teri would 


Free trade 


: 


i 


uce $250,000,000 of 


anew tariff on things not produced in | 





+ 


legions made the earth tremble, totter, and fall, 
wealth, splendor, and power, with her eighte 


with all her magnif 
n hundred million 





silver. with her Pompeys and Cesars, is catalogued and archived am th 
things that were, have been, are not, and will be no more. The same causes 
that sapped the foundations, corrupted the public morals, overthrew and 
wrecked these once powerful and almost invincible kingdoms and inscribed 
on their hecatombs ** Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin,’’ and spread the sheet of 
oblivion over their moldering. crumbling remains are to-day sappingand ruir 
ing the foundations of this mighty Republic, and gnawing with hyena and 
ghoulish greed at its very vitals. And unless there is a reformation,a 1 


versal of the order of things, a regeneration and redemption of t! ub 
morals, public honesty, public virtue, and the patriotism that moves and cor 


trols the officials in the executive, legislative. and judicial depart: 


this Republic, it must and will follow in the footsteps of its predec and 
go the way they went, and be numbered among the dead and ¢ 
But you will pardon me. I have wandered from the subject in } nd 
will return to it at once. Wisdom, statesmanship, and patriotis: ld 
suggest that the quickest, speediest, and most honest and patri: way to 
relieve the Treasury and aid the cause of reform and help the toiling 1m ! 
would be to curtail expenses. Fifteen millions of dollars could be saved to 
the taxpayers annually by lopping off that amount from the river and harbor 
bill, or rather from the river and harbor steal. At least that amo uld 
be saved to the taxpayers annually for the next ten yearsin the item of publi 
buildings alone. Ten millions could be lopped off annually from the Army 
Navy, and coast defenses, and the service be better by such loppi: From 
ten to twenty millions of dollars could be saved in the Pension Department, 
| if it were not for the effort made by Congressmen to have themselves 


rtation of goods, | 


reelected by pandering to the old-soldier element of the country 

We are more than thirty years away from the war, and yet the pension lis 
is larger than it was ten years ago. Judging from the pension list diers 
never die; or if they do, two new pensioners appear on the list for every old 
one that dies. There is something wrong, miserably wrong, rotten in the 


Pension Department, and it seems that no political party has ever had the 
manhood, the moral courage, and patriotism to tackle the wror There 
could be more than ten millionsin the various departments of tl rn 
ment without detriment to the service. Ten per cent lopping off 

the lines, up one side and down the other, would more than supply t an 
nual deficiency without interfering with specified Subjects abo vned. 
The Government, like a prudent individual or housekeeper, oug ‘ 
within the limits of its income, and there is but one of two ways to do this 
The first and most honorable way is to curtail expense rh mad to 
increase the income, and if this can not be done, the expenses ought to be 
shortened. But instead of practicing rigid e my in times of grea 
tress, with both the people and the Governm: ms our lawmakers be- 
come more extravagant. An effort was made a short time ago in Congress to 


increase the publi debt m 
etsof a set of public plum 
ready cheated, defrauded, 
$100,000,000 

The Government can not pay its debts, if called on in the next five years. 
The Government to-day owes more than $800,000,000 of interest-bearing out- 
standing bonds. It has $350,000,000 of outstanding noninterest-bearing green- 
tes or 


ore than $100,000,000, and put the same in the pock 
lerers who, together with their ancestors, have al 


and wronged the nment out of more than 





Gover 


backs, and $120,000,000 outstanding noninterest-bearing Treasury 
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Sherman notes. Now, in addition to these $1,270,000,000 outstanding obli 

tions, we have ee gene: 4 outstanding noninterest-bearing obligations in the 
the shape of silver certificates and silver coins, every dollar of which the 
Re ublican party say is redeemable in gold coins, at the pleasure and option 
of the holders, making in all $1,800,000,000 of outstanding obligations against 
the Treasury of the Goverrment, to meet and pay this enormous and 
stupendous debt we have the pitiful and small sum of $150,000,000 of gold in 
the vaults of the Government. And with these undisputed facts g the 
American le in the face, our lawmakers are appropriating and expend- 
ing about 000,009 annually, and are collecting the same from a down- 
trodden, oppressed, and helpless people. Under the circumstances, it is 
remarkable that no serious move or effort has been or is being made in Con- 
gress by either of the three parties, or wer faction of either, to curtail or 
reduce the expenses. of the Government within the limits of its revennes. 

It will require caution, discretion, wisdom, patriotism, and the highest 
order of statesmanship and generalship to lead the Government out of the 
wilderness and the people out of their distressing surroundings. 

And we do not believe it is ble of accomplishment without greatly 
increasing the number of real dollars in existence and greatly Sens 
their purchasing power and appreciating the panne pews of labor an 
commodities, so that a dollar of labor or commodities will go further in pay- 
ing expenses, salaries, fixed incomes, annuities, and debts. 

Fut we are not a prophet nor the son of a prophet, nor are we wise above 
other men of equal information. Therefore we may be nm in our 
views, and we hope and trust we are; because. if we are not, there is nolight 
ahead—nothing but darkness, as far as our understanding can penetrate. 

Without consumers able to consume there will be no markets, and without 
markets mills will not and can notrun. Neithera higher nor lower tariff will 
better the financial condition of the le or Government now. The disease 
is of too long duration and is too and deep-seated to be affected by so 
simple a remedy. 

It will require a more drastic treatment, a more powerful and far-reaching 
remedy, to restore me ce to full health and vigor. 

If Mr. McKinley really means to do all in his power to relieve both the 
Reo le and the Government from this nightmare of stagnation, this cloud of 

saibneee that hangs over all Europe and America, let him diligently and 
earnestly seek the cause (for he has not yet discovered it), and then bend all 
his energies to the removal of that cause. Then, and not till then, will pros- 
perity return to this people and the mills start their joyful humming. ills 
can not run on full time and full wages unless their owners can sell the out- 
put. They can not sell their output unless the people are able to buy and 
consume. 

If the farmers and laborers can not sell what they produce for more than 
the cost of production, how can they see products of the mills? And if 
our mills rum on full time and full pay, y.can produce more goods than 
our people can consume under the goid standard, and if this is so, where are 
the purchasers and consumers to come from to buy and consume the imported 
oie upon which McKinley proposes to levy and collect his revenues for the 
Government? 

One thing is as certain as day and night—our people can not consume the 
products of our home mills if run on full time, and in addition thereto buy 
and consume enough foreign-made goods to raise revenues enough to run the 
Government. 

This is certain, and the McKinley fellows had as well realize the truth and 
seek revenues from some other source. All taxesover and above 20 per cent 
ought to be taken off of imported goods and raise the balance of the revenues 
from the wealth of the country. 

Every man in all the land ought to aoe on all he owns to both State 
and nation. It is right. Not to do it iswrong. And if the Constitution 
will not permit yeopeeyy to be taxed to support the Government it ought to 
be amended at once. the Constitution will permit it, then the Supreme 
Court ought to be er ge ow at as early a day as possible so that the Con- 
stitution can be upheld. When a nation produces and is capable of produc- 
ing more than it can consume, it is impossible for that nation to collect reve- 
nues sufficient to the expenses of the Government on the importation of 
articles the like of which is abundantly made in this country and at thesame 


time keep its own mills at work. 
Either our mills must stop or we must stop importing the same kind of 
goods made at home. If you want revenue, goods must come in. you 
want to run Lome mills on full time, then you must stop the importation of 
foreign goods. If we only made half enough to supply the demand (as we 
did twenty and forty years age), then we could import the other half. But 
our mills can more t supply the demand, except in woolens, and in two 
years more we will supply the demand in woolens. A tax for revenue will 
(we admit) raise eno money to run the Government. But that tax must 
be iaid on goods and commodities not preduced in the United States. 

How does it benefit us to pay 1 to 80 cents more per for cloth, accord- 
ing to quality, because of the tariff? It might benefit the mill owner, and 
might enable him to give his laborers a few cents more per day; but if for 
the purpose of ee owner's profits the consumers of 

8 are thereby compeiled to pay higher prices for them, we would 
some to explain how these consumers of these 


int. 
— isa shrewd scheme adopted 
ceive, cheat, and defraud the 
into the Constitution by tion 
may be robbed under the cover of law, and under the flimsy 
welfare ” of th: 


er ee — a aad 
a an —— 
ction and in » t the people 
pretext of tak- 
ing care of the “ ge e { Je 
intelligent, honest man revolts at the or epee 
individual at the mse of another, one class at the expense of another. 
one community at expense of another, one section at the expense of 
another, or one State at the of another State. 
To prevent protection to intividuals, classes, or States, in contradistinc- 
tion to others, was the leading thought and the substantive idea 
in the minds of our forefathers when framed the Constitution. 


in imitating the exam set by our 


sooner the protectionists, goldbugs, and their leaders discover or | 
truth and mend their ways the better it will be for them, their w 
the country. 

The American people are very conservative, long-suffering, an: 
ing, but when patience ceases to be a virtue, and patriotism loses its » 
charm, and despotism becomes the order of the day, and they beceoni. 
they will assert their rights and maintain them at any hazari. . 
risk of their lives, fortunes, and reputations. 

England’s conduct toward the colonies was not half so oppress); 
tolerable as the doings of C ess, the Executive, and the Supr. 
are to the people of the Uni States. Her revenue laws were } 
merciful in comparison to the revenue laws of the United States 
dens she placed upon the people of the colonies for national exp 
light and easily borne in comparison to the taxes and burdens ))|: 
the people of the States by Ceaaroes. English taxes and duties on ; 
nies were direct, pointed, and affected each individual, corporation. « 
alike. There was no favoritism or classism in collecting revenues. < 
her hand upon the rich as well as upon the r. She treated all 
discriminated nst none when she needed revenues. And to-day 
lects more of her revenues from the incomes of her we:': 
jects. Notso with us. Our revenues are collected principally from 
eat, drink, and wear, either directly or indirectly. Every railro.: 
boat, banker, bondholder; commission, wholesale, and Setail mer hant 
dealer in any kind of commodities, and every middleman bet ween t] 
facturer and the consumer is a tax collector for the manufacturer as \ 
the Government. 

The last man who sos and consumes the hat, the shoes, the yar. 
the dress, or the suit of clothes, pays the tariff levied by the Govi 
foreign as well as a premium on the goods manufacture! 
try equal or nearly equal to the tariff duties paid to the Governn 
eign-made imported. And the only reason the people hav. 
so long to this national and out: is because they can not | 

rehend how the revenues of the Government can be mixed up a 

the price of the commodities they buy and consume; nor can | 
understand how the merchant and middleman can be the agent «: 
Government and the mill men, collecting revenues for the one a: 
or plunder for the other. 

s soon as they are fully educated on the subject of taxation. ani} 
from whom it is gathered, these wrongs and outrages will cca 
until then. To prove the truthof the assertions above, we wi!) sc le. 
pair of shoes, and a suit of clothes. We will say the hat is worth 
pool $1, the shoes $1, the suit of woolen clothes $5. Now, if the G 
of the United States will permit the importer to bring these yo 
country without paying a duty on them—that is, admit them frvv 
duty—our retail merchants could sell these articles to theconsu: 
say, the hat for $1.35, the shoes for $1.35, and the «nit of clothes for < 

would bea profit of 45 per cent for the importer and the : 
Now, take the same articles place w them a tariff duty of 4) ) 
which is the —- average rates on imported goods. That w 
the hat cost the consumer. the same profits to the im; 
the merchant as before, $1.08; the shoes, $1.93, and the suit of cloth: 
Without any tariff the three articles would cost the consumer $') | 
the tariff they would cost $13.57; with no tariff, the consumer say 
three articles $4.06; with the tariff duties on, he loses $4.06. Now. t! 

of protection. It means that the homemade goods w'!! 

exactly the same price as the im goods, because the importer 
home dealer agree to sell for the same price. [f not, the ho 

would soon, by competition, drive out and ate out all fore 

hey pool their issues, and the wter makes 10 per cent cles 

and the maker of homemade goods es 58 per cent profit, provid 
_ same to make a hat, a pair of shoes, and asuit of clothes in EF 


re. 
Now, we have the raw with few exceptions, at home. \ 
the finest, the latest improved, best machinery in the world. \\ 
finest mechanics, artisans, and skilled scientific workmen in {! 
We have more water power and the finest water power on the t:) 
God's footstool, amply sufficient to turn every machine in al! Asi: \!) 
Europe, and all of North and South America. We are now ma! 
selling cultural implements, woolen and cotton fabrics of al! ki 
every kind of machinery from a se machine to a 100,00)-hor 
engine, in competition with all the wor We have a climate unsu 
a . health, and cheap living, it being neither too : 
too hot—a and a to neither droughts, famin: 
, epidemics, nor a e neither have nor need a larg 
ingarmy, as other nations of the earth, eating out theirvitals. Wear! 
as no nation of the earth is surrounded as no other p 
with more of God's natural and physi 1 t 
natural advantages and defenses, nat 
vacant lands enough to raise sheep «' 
to feed all America, and with a cotton-prod: 
Pe cotton enough to clothe the ent 


—— civilized nations of the earth. And i 
our years of experience and boasted greatness, ' 


the contest. We ought not to follow any business ' 
of and competition and protection ha 


the United States we ask, ar 
in this ageand generation 
other industry? Why should any spi! 
rights and benefits be granted by lexis a 
or ayocation? y should the laws 
or class and in favor of another business \" 
alike to the same extent, no one 
and if no one in contrad 
By peotection or I 
nonprotection. ut the 
Protection” means and intends to 
or industry an advantage an‘ 
businesses. and industries. If this s 
demand or desire 3 thing which is of ©) 
is a genteel, gentlemanly way of taking « 
without compensation. Protection isa decent mode, 
> and , to pluck the money ant of one 
and transfer it to the of others without detection or 
is the constitutional and legal modus operan (i 
Sete ert en 
icted upon 
as we understand it. let us 
of We have seen 
protective system than under 


States. Assumes that both 
and , all consume 
every twelve 


why should any 
an 
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ro d be $4, | c aN Cea Oo rely hair 1} nA reen on é +) : } ell 
orn he crm enka ae ae ante nt | Cpmmenoed to relax their hold and recuporation was visible all 
emount by five, because our calculation did not include one-third or cne- | | pines Tica POSpile ait se 10sees Gd trials the people have had 
fifth of the govds consumed annually by the people, and you have the sum | *O endure, the « ountry Is still lofttous. Thank God, we have th 
of $1,600,000, one hundred and sixty millions of which found its way into plant safe, which plucky American | edd De to t in 
the Treasury, and the other $1,440,000.000 found its way into the pockets of | oneration when the opportunity arrives 
the home manufacturers by the increased price of the products of their mills The fay cyber, caren: dase tery . a 
through the ve-tariff system. Suppose the average consumption of | _ +6 favorite cry of free traders is that the poor m 
the people ou ie of meatand bread is $0. Thirty times eighty millions are | W hen I hear such utterances I want to ‘ ‘ Hold un 
twenty-four h millions of dollars; one-third of this amount is the in- | your right hand and swear that you will tel a nd 
crease, of the tariff, which is $800,000,000 clear steal from the hard | nothing but the truth.” : 7 Bt 
earningsof the or, to put it in a more genteel phraseology, clear legis | ung Dutthe truth. ae: 
lative profits to the owners of the United States. I could writea month | My esteemed colleague from Alabama [ Mr. W atl 
on this su tand not ae The cegumente ay oe | we wanted to tax the poor man’s blanket Let 
: wrongs, ; Ss. > said enough to am, a. 2 ” , 
ee eae cguinst this national, loon, and individual crime known | tleman, Fell the whole truth If we do 1 
ES the euphonious name, “protective tariff,” which has deceived and | blanket, we put mon nto his pocket 1 ' pia 
wronged, and will deceive wrong, more people than the phrase “ honest | to support his family and have a little something left for him to y 
money.” into the savings bank. When free traders take the tax off the px 
¢ man, they also turn his pocket inside out, and he could not buy a 
The Tariff, pair of blankets if they were selling at $1 a bale 
Roe Taxing the poorman! Did there ever exist a heavier or a m: 
unjust and heartrending tax than enforced idleness and an empt 
SPEECH stomach, which conditions burden the toilers « urc ‘ ry 
or through the workings of free-trade laws? Tell the whol uth 
and nothing but the truth. Protection to American industries 
H O N . P H I L I P B . L O WwW ; and loyalty to the condition that permits a man to earn | wn 
OF NEW YORK, living in his own country, free from foreign competition not 
i San at an invention; it is a patriotic principle that was adopted by o 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, Government in 1789, during Washington's Administration | 
Wednesday, March 31, 1897, ptr: —_ ime was deeply in debt, business a Ww 
On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to en- Th nes ~~ ; : oak eS wat a - ne — BBslod Lreasur 
courage the industries of the United States. 1e first act passed by Congress was a tariff levying 
Mr. LOW said: , ra. fe~ merchandise. In the preamble it stated, “for tl 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: There is no subject of national legislation that | couragement and protection of American manufactur ’ 
has | thrashed as much, both in and out of Congress, as tariff. G. Blaine said that “ the eee act of ¢ oOngress WAS a Sect nad de il 
Statistics have been exhausted to sponsor arguments for and | “0% of independence, and by coincidence was approved by Geo 
against tariff measures, and to speak on this great question means | Ww ashington July 4, 1789. The principle of ne eo 
to repeat what has often been said in this historic Chamber. It | ‘“™®* and encouraging the EASES TRNISSTD OS AWRETOR | 2 
is not my purpose to hew along the line of Government statistics, | distinctly proclaimed —the first law enacted by the new Gov 
but to touch upon conditions that have existed in the past, and | Ment It was the corner stone of the republican edifice the pp: 
which now t us, as affecting the industrial interests of our tinke ned = ‘ me Br ees ; a a * br ildes 7 
common country. slaine was right. r forefathers were right. | rey build 
We havea land abundant in resources, rich in everything, ter than they knew, and evel y time the | ws ive be n l d 
and capable of placing all its citizens above want. Yet on every leat hy industries unprotected fin uncial disaster has - 
side we have discontentand growing poverty, which indicatesthat , UO" .*° other hand, every tim ee ee ee 
something is wrong with our existing economic laws. With the | £°Pe4, Prosperity has blossomed throughout the land and emp 
experience of the past as a guide, it did seem more than passing | ™°™*‘ onfronted Pr ee neo Coe Gone See oe 
strange that a majority was found in 1892 who were willing to | ©Y°TY line of trade. Phe ee d this is the 
follow the lead of tariff reformers under the promise of better | P©°P!e'S Congress, a protective Congress, and to it the masses 
times. The who made that majority had to meet the | for remedial legislation. i a ee la 
blackest tment and four years of the hardest struggle This bill has been c refully formula ed to meet the al 
evere ced in the business history of these United States, and requirements of the nation and is before ws to be tempered 
the only grain of satisfaction that protectionists could extract hammering it upon the anvil of Am rican int rests. The Re] 
from the situation was that those who supported the “ tariff- | lican party never enacted a law not in line with Amy rican p 
reform ticket ” had to suffer with the rest of us. They wanted a | ciples, It never passed a werd that was an advan eagenttorsta 
change and got it, and ever since 1892 the people have been think- | "8 "P English furnaces, at oe anes ae ) RAMERG CRORES O . 
~~ aa to some purpose, as results have shown. | ow n. It never issued bonds to meet the nec ry xp n r 
eall chow that during the past four years the industrial in- | @OVeT@ment in times of peace. On the contrary, it alway 
terests of this country have been floundering in the Democratic | #@©@™ed balance in the Treasury. 5 si ar 
morass of times. Business men saw their accumulations of | ,, aaa wae Easenes Sree trate by pat —e this bill, and make this 
rom melt away; the toiler and wage earner became enforced — oo ous, under the sunshine of protection, God's country, the 
ers, and were obliged to live upon their small but precious say- | "4 of our fathers once more. 
ings, until they drew their last dollar from the savings bank. 
Then they, with their families in a hungry and scantily clad con- The Tariff. 
dition, were evicted for nonpayment of rent. Why, in New York 
City alone, during the year 1896, there were 53,000 dispossess war- 
rants which means over 260,000 human beings turned into SPEECH 
the streets that year. To use an expression made by my oF 
distinguished friend from Iowa [Mr. Hersurn}, ‘‘ What lullaby ie] O N [ Q R \ K | ty I | Qc H i R 
did the free traders sing” to soothe the anguish and smooth the avs WO EWS A Bd . h div, 
harrowed f of those unfortunate and indigent beings? OF NEW YORI 
After such a of depression, caused largely by existing IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES 
the majority of the people of these United ; ee 
States, without regard to former political affiliation, came together Tuesday, March 
See cng aang the last Presidential campaign | On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenn ( rnment and to: . 
for that would open up the avenues of prosperity. age the industries of the | d State 
last November was a victory never to be forgot-| Mr, FISCHER said: 
ten. When verdict was flashed over the wires the day after| Mr. Cuairman: Believing most er hat the country de- 
election, people gathered on exc in halls and club rooms, | termined in the recent election that it n rer desired to con- 
and at country crossroads to rej . They sang “The Star- | tinue under the Wilson-Gorman tariff or under any legislation 
Spangled Banner,” “My country, ‘tis of thee,” and after engag- | founded on free-trade ideas, and that the Republican party was 
ing in other ceremonies, closed by singing the grand | returned to power to not only you ife the stability of our cur- 
& God, from whom all blessings flow.” Such | rency, but to enact new legislation on the lines of a protective 
Were proper, because the cloud of despair which | policy, I favor the passage of t! It may be true that it is 
had hung over our land for four years was lifted, and under its | not perfection; that here and there some discrepancies have crept 
SE eee ereing words weve visible: « ity | in, and that it might be improved me slight particular, but 
is near at ” New hope filled the American heart. I le of | on the whole I believe it to be the very best measure that could 


after the election, capital, which had been lying 

ny 
confinement. Enterprises requiring the em- 
were outlined, and the iron jaws of depression 


| 


be framed for the purpose intended and so clearly and succinctly 
set out in the title. 

I have wondered at times while listening to the remarks of 
some of our Democratic friends in their arguments against the 
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bill whether they were honest in that opposition or whether they 
simply opposed because the Republican party proposed. I could 
not for myself believe that they honestly entertained the idea so 
oft expressed, that the passage of the bill would work great hard- 
ships to the people, and that the-next few years would see the 
downfall of the Republican party as the result, for the reason 
that if they really believed that to be the outcome they would be 
highly pleased at the opportunity afforded, and in order to insure 
our defeat facilitate the passage of the measure. 

Truly our friends occupy a most peculiar position. In the midst 
of heated denunciation ave frequently occurs confession of vir- 
tue in protection, for you will observe in the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina that while he condemns protection to 
manufacturers he calls for protection for the raw materials of his 
State, as does also the gentleman from Georgia. The former went 
even further; he claimed that the system of protection instituted 
by the Republican party was responsible for the great wealth of 
the East, and that the South and West were impoverished because 
it did not cover them. Surely this was a most remarkable state- 
ment and confession, so far as it went—that is, that protection did 
protect, and that it did build - prosperity, and that the reverse 
condition existed in sections which were not covered. The gen- 
tleman from South Carolina would have shown himself much 
more alive to the needsof his people, and would have proven him- 
self a true guardian of their interests, had he sought to include any 
industry within his State in the bill rather than to oppose its 
passage. 

I do not speak upon the question because I believe that I could 
say anything or add anything that would strengthen the position 
of the Republican yey, upon this class of legislation, and I am 
forced to say that all of the arguments that have been submitted 
are likened unto old straw rethrashed. The American people have 
oe to that stage where the question of protective tariff is no 

onger a theory, but is a most decided condition. It has been 
demonstrated to them during the last four years that a removal 
of protective legislation works great hardship and injury, and 
they no longer theorize, but demand a reenactment of such pro- 
tective legislation. 

Since the advent of the Democratic party at the time of the 
election of the Fifty-second Congress we have seen only ruin in 
our commercial affairs, and where shops prior thereto were busy 
with the hum of enterprise we have seen nothing since except idle- 
ness. And while men were then sought for by the employer, and 
we enjoyed the fruits of prosperity, we have since then seen the 
employees seeking the employers, with results only too well known 
to all of us. : 

Our Democratic friends seem to lay great stress upon remarks 
so often made by them during the course of the debate relative to 
protection fostering trusts. It is not necessary to spend any 
amount of time answering the charges, for I consider it only nec- 
essary to remind them that trusts were never more numerous or 
their acts so prolific of beneficial results to their promoters as they 
have been during the past four years, and that their attention 
need simply be called to the fact that throughout the entire Union 
in the legislatures of nearly every State during the past two years 
there have been loud demands for legislation against these trusts. 
The workingman of this country has learned by ample demon- 
stration made by Democratic tariff legislation that the oft-re- 
peated cry thatfree trade was beneficial to him and inade trusts im- 
possible is false, and has concluded and did decide in the elections of 
1894 and 1896 that he wished a return to Republican policy in order 
that he might once more earn a livelihood, which, as a matter of 
right, he was entitled to. . 

There are a few provisions inthe bill in which I am particularly 
interested, inasmuch as many of my constituents are engaged in 
the industry provided for. I will address myself first to the duty 
on gold and silver leaf. By reason of the beneficent provisions of 
the McKinley bill manufacturers of this article were enabled to 
find a market in this country for their goods at a fair profit, and 
men and girls employed by them earned a decent livelihood. In 
the Twenty-sixth Ward of Brooklyn, in which I live, many men 
and girls were thus employed, but since the advent of the Wilson 
bill these articles have been purchased from Europe, and our 
shops in consequence were closed most of the time, and when 
open only provided scanty wages for our people. It seems that 
under the McKinley bill mechanics averaged about $18 per 
week, whereas under the Wilson bill they averaged about $5 per 
week, and German manufacturers were able to lay down goods 
in this market at a price equal to that formerly paid to our me- 
chanics for their workmanship alone, not taking into considera- 
tion cost of material and rent and profit of the employer. This 
section will once more permit our workingmen to earn w for- 
merly received by them, and will restore to prosperity in ward 
alone at least 300 families who have been suffering untold hard- 
ships during the past four years. I had hoped for a little higher 
duty on Dutch metal leaf, but it seems that I must content my- 
self with the rate offered. 


Another industry included in my district and provided for by 








a 
the bill is the braid and straw dyeing, for which a duty of \ , 
cent is provided. By actual figures, the foreigner could (jy. = 
deliver these goods in our markets for at least 10 or 12 per hem 
less than we could produce them at home, and the resul ,), ion 
the past four years has been that our dyers were receiving y). w,..° 
except little odds and ends turned over to them by hat many), 
turers here, who had concluded to alter the colors on straw jyypo:.. 
which they had in stock. The conditions under which ¢)).. :\\.,.. 
labored were peculiar, inasmuch as they were compelled {.) ),,y » 
duty on dyestuffs and pay decent wages to apply them to the «> - 
cle for which they were intended, while European dy:rs .., 
apply them to the articles, paying European wages for woyic: 4, 
then land the finished article here free of duty. This was sjyyo), 
legislation seemingly enacted to injure American manufactypi),,-;, 
the interest of the foreigner, but this will now be changed, x nq; 
duty levied by this bill will so even up conditions that hereas), » 
this unfair competition will cease. , 

This bill also spreads its protection to another industry jocated 
in the city which I have the honor in part to represent, sind which 
affects many of the workingmen therein engaged, who re.) jy 
my district. Irefer to the tin industry. When the McKinley 
bill provided a tarii. to cover tin, there sprang up in the city of 
Brooklyn one of the largest tin factories in the country, and its 

roprietors, who had formerly been stanch Democrats, reco yi, 
ing that the party to which they were formerly allied was 0: 
benefiting them by their course, have since supported the it: pu) 
lican party, and have never lost an opportunity to praise its policy. 
That industry gave employment to a large number of inen, and 
has added to the material wealth of our citizens, but since the 
passage of the Wilson law, all has been changed, and this il] 
will again restore it. 

The workings of the Wilson bill have proved disastrous even to 
importers, for while it is true that the arrangements enabled them 


to bring goods into our market at lower prices than they could 
under a protective tariff, yet the misery which it brought to 
American homes and the panic it caused in our commercial atfairs 


have left our people without money wherewith to purchase at any 
price, and one importer whom I know personally ioe confessed to 
me that he would rather pay $5 more on every $100 worth of goods 
under conditions existing under a protective policy (knowing he 
could bring them into this country and dispose of them amongst 
@ prosperous people) than to save that impost and bring them 
into a poverty-stricken country where there is no market, as was 
the case during the existence of the Wilson tariff law. 

The Democratic peste the time of the adoption of the Wilson 
bill, promised much to the farmers of our country, and predicted 
that its enactment would insure the success of the Democrati 
party, which meant prosperity to them. They were to have the 
markets of the world thrown open to them under the beneficent 
workings of free trade. Let us observe its workings: 

In 1892 we sold to the world 2,800,075 bushels of barley for 
$1,751,445, while in 1895 we sold only 1,563,754 bushels for $74)7,21%, 
a falling off of 236,321 bushels and a loss of $984,227. 

In 1892 we sold to the world 637,972 bushels of beans an? pease 
for $945,767, while in 1895 we sold only 242,682 bushels for $129,(()s, 
a falling off of 395,290 bushels and a loss of $516,761. 

To show you how farmers captured the markets of the world, I 
wish to call your attention to a few more figures. In 182 foreign 
farmers sold to us 874,050 bushels of beans and pease of the value 
of $957,824, while in 1894, under the Wilson-Gorman tariff, they 
sold us 1,535,913 bushels for $1,548,749. Thus the American farmer 
on this one class of product suffered the loss represented by this 
difference, amounting to $590,925. 

In 1892 we sold in the markets of the world cattle of the value 
of $35,099,095, while in 1895 we sold only $30,603,796, a loss of 
nearly $5,000,000. On the other hand, ‘‘the world” sold to us in 
1892 $47,466 of cattle, while in 1895 ‘the world” sold to us $760,- 
853, a gain for the foreign dealer of over $718,000. 

In 1892 we raised 70,626,658 acres of corn, amounting to 1,6°%,- 
464,000 bushels, of the value of $642,146,630, while in 1895 we 
raised 82,075,830 acres of corn, amounting to 2,151,138,580 bushels, 
of the value of $567,509,106. Over 11,900,000 more acres of corn, 
producing over 500,000,000 bushels more in 1895 than in 1892, yet 
the smaller crop of 1892 was worth $75,000,000 more than the 
larger crop of 1895. ae 

In 1892 we exported flour of the value of $785,494,928, while in 
1895 we qunenel aie $751,651,928, a falling off of about $23,100,000. 

In 1892 we raised 150,000,000 bushels of potatoes on 2,411,500 acres, 
worth $100,950,000, while in 1895 we raised 297,237,470 bushels on 
2,954,952 acres, worth only $78,984,901—nearly twice as many 
bushels, yet worth only about $21,000,000 less than the smaller 


crop. 
In 1892 we had 44,938,365 head of sheep, worth $116,131,370. In 
1996 we have only 38,298,788, worth only $65,167,735, only a little 


over half. 

In 1892 we sold to the world wheat to the value of $161,399,15°, 
while in 1895 we sold the same commodity to the value of $45,- 
805,663, a loss of over $117,000,000. 
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The Democratic Secretary of Agriculture, in his report of 1893, 
page 48, says: 


hen comes up whether some, perhaps much, of this great 
t ~~ Sorlonivarel imports, aggregating in value some $350,000,000, 

. ht not to be produced upon our own soil, in proximity to those of our 
= markets, where this immense demand exists; and the truth is, it could 
and should be so grown. 


I desire to read here a table collated by Mr. Nathaniel McKay, 
under date of oa. 1896, showing wages paid in the United 
States com th those paid in Great Britain. ; 

Mr. McKay is a gentleman who had devoted much time and 
energy to the investigation of matters of this character, and from 
my knowledge of the man, I have no hesitancy in declaring my 
belief in the absolute truthfulness of the statement: 


In the United States a blacksmith receives 102 per cent more than in 
Engin’. United States a bricklayer receives 125 per cent more than in 
a United States a carpenter receives 165 per cent more than in 


Enea United States a calker receives 126 per cent more than in England. 
In the United States a conductor (express) receives 349 per cent more than 


tn Engiarinited States a car driver receives 38 per cent more than in England. 
In the United States an engineer (locomotive) receives 191 per cent more 
than in England. 
In the United States a fireman receives 188 per cent more than in England. 
In the United States a t receives 138 per cent more than in 


Bing lnne rnited States a plasterer receives 111 per cent more than in England. 
In the United States a plumber receives 143 per cent more than in England. 
In the United States a telegraph operator receives 103 to 154 per cent more 


land. 
the United States a train dispatcher receives 315 per cent more than in 
England. 


ni Unabe nhc casa ccccccscoccssc cocesccesce 1,912, 000 
leeiee ES 1, 000, 000 
Average pay of English workmen....................------------+---- $1. 80 
Average pay of American workmen. ..............-.........--2+---s+« $3. 88 


The Tariff. 


REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM V. SULLIVAN, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 


On the bill (H. R. 397) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The question now pending for consideration 

— been so thoroughly discussed by stump speakers during the 
ast canvass, and here by each member on the floor, that one can 
scarcely expect to centribate anything new on the subject; and 
if he to do so, that expectation would evidently be 
doomed to disappointment. 

There is, however, one thought in this controversy that sug- 
a itself—not one vote will be changed by all the discussions 

t may be indulged in here upon this measure, because the 
Democrats and their Populist friends and others have been elected 
by their respective constituencies upon definite different lines 
from those written in the bill. 

The line of demarkation between the two great parties is not 
shrouded in mist, or doubt, or difficulty; it is clear, it is deep, and 

the destruction that must follow the passage of this bill. 

axation and confiscation are twin brothers. Taxation is only 

tolerable upon the theory of absolute necessity to raise revenue to 
meet the actual requirements of the Government. 

It has never been, by any disinterested, fair-minded statesman,. 
contended thatit was allowable to protect one class at the expense 
of another, no matter under what disguise the evil effects may 
have been concealed. 

means a partnership between private individuals and 

as controlled by the dominant party, in the 
interest of the favored class, the class protected to the injury of 

other classes. 
uniformly demonstrates the fact that the agricultural 
classes suffer always from protective legislation. 
of the rich are enhanced and the ox of the 
classes intensified. Protection is dishonest in 
theory and in fact. It would be as honest from a moral stand- 
on the highway and take from him his purse 
as to levy a tax upon one class to build up 


_ Can it be anywhere written in the Constitution of this Govern- 


Eee 
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ment, as discovered by fair interpretation (even between the 
lines), that there is authority to levy a tax one of the avowed 
objects of which is to prote t one class at tl expense of another? 

This bill by its very title shows that it is not for revenue only, 
but for protection, with that latter word written in capital let 
ters. A mere casual examination of this 1 1] that the 


) 
ill will show 
protection ‘which is provided by it is pr m alone for the 


strong, not for the weak; for the rich, not the poor; for the manu- 
facturer, not the masses. 

From the far Southland I come, and I have listened carefully, 
eagerly watching and waiting to find in t measure one word, 
one line, one thought, written to advance the interests of the South 


or of my State. It is not there written; it can not 
yet we are asked to supp rt this bill. 

It taxes everything that the farmers and laborers have to buy 
and makes the necessaries of life dearer to them. 

The true theory is, and must inevitably be, in levying any duty 
upon importations, to levy such duty only as is necessary to defray 
the expenses of the Government, properly and economically ad- 
ministered, and this should be so distributed as to bear alike upon 
every person in proportion to his rank, property, and position in 
life. 

One cent more levied is legislative robbery; one cent levied to 
protect an industry, whether falsely called an infant industry or 
not, is to that extent a legislative theft. Yet it is with astounding 
effrontery confessed by the advocates of this bill that it is in- 
tended to protect the favored classes. Not only so, but in this 
Hall this day the gentleman from New York | Mr. Ray] had the 
temerity to say that the Republican majority ought to pay no 
attention to anything that the other side of the House might say 
on the subject of the tariff, but should pass the law at once. In 
other words, it is fair to infer that the Republican majority pro 
pose and will pass this bill in defiance of the will of those people 
who happen to be represented by other than Republicans, and that 
without proper amendment, fair discussion, or deliberation. 

Reasonable time for the examination. comparison, and discus- 
sion of the various provisions of the bill has been denied to our 
side of the Chamber. The Republicans have taken three months, 
closeted with representatives of the combines and trusts, in the 
preparation of this bill. On Monday the Republican majority 
passed the resolution which requires the summary and prompt 
passage of this act without reasonable, fair, and legitimate dis- 
cnssion; and when we complain of this we are told that the last 
election, having returned a Republican majority, settled the ques- 
tion; that we have no right even to be heard by way of protest as 
to anything they may say or do. They must deliver the goods to 
the manufacturers and trusts that they pledged when they received 
the money to buy the last Presidency! 

The cotton farmer of the South under this bill will have to pay 
an advanced price for every cotton gin he buys to gin his cotton 
with; will have to pay an increased price for every tie that goes 
around that cotton; an increased price for every yard of bagging 
that covers the cotton, and also an increased price for every plow, 
every hoe, every shovel, every implement, in fact, that necessity 
requires him to use in making his hard-earned living, in order to 
add to the wealth of the manufacturers and the representatives of 
the combines and trusts. 

A Republican some days since stated from his seat here that 
he was willing to vote for protection on cotton. It may be some 
are sincere in their desire to distribute this tax burden fairly; but 
if that side of the Chamber, when it was preparing this bill, had 
desired to do that which is right and fair, acting from principle, 
is it not passing strange that no protection was offered to cotton, 
either the long or the short staple? Is it not strange that every 
article which we of our section have to buy is to be increased in 
value? 

It is not surprising, when these facts are known, that the Repub- 
licans should deny the privilege of discussion, consideration, and 
debate upon this matter; its provisions would not bear the light of 
day; yet I say to you their effects will be felt, and they will speak 
to the American people, within the next two years, more eloquently 
than all the tongues that any party can put upon the stump. 

The rules governing and limiting this debate passed by the Re 
publican majority are unjust, and especially so to the new members 
of Congress, who have had no opportunity to be heard. It is an 
outrage upon the people whom the Republicans pretend to repre- 
sent, but really misrepresent. I protest, therefore, against the 
passage of this bill, because its purpose is not for levying revenue 
to economically administer the Government, but for the protec- 
tion of the favorites of the Republican party who furnished the 
corruption fund with which to carry the last election and once 
again to thwart the will of the great mass of the people of the 

nited States; its purpose was not in accordance with the genius 
of our institutions, the Constitution of our land, nor common 
honesty between man and man. 

It is sectional in spirit, it is vicious in principle, and oppyr: 


und: and 


sive 


to every class that needs the protection and not the destruction 
of the iron hand of the law. 
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The Tariff. 
REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM T. ZENOR, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 25, 1897, 
On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 

Mr. ZENOR said: 

Mr. CaatrmMan: The short time allotted to me under the order 
of this discussion precludes any attempt on my part to enter into 
any extended remarks upon the bill under consideration. But I 
would feel, Mr. Chairman, that I would be derelict in the discharge 
of my duty if I did not avail myself of the opportunity to enter 
my protest against the p # of the pending measure—a measure, 
Mr. Chairman, that would, in my judgment, should it pass this 
Congress and be enacted into law, be fruitful of all the eviis that 
have ever been the inseparable concomitants of excessive, unjust, 


and eeu taxation; a measure that is fraught with hardships | state 


and indefensible discriminations too numerous to be mentioned, 
much less pointed out and discussed in detail by any member upon 
either side of this Chamber in the limited time assigned for such 
discussion. 

Iam, Mr. Chairman, like many of my colleagues on the floor of 
this House, a new member—for the first time assuming the re- 
sponsibilities and duties devolving upon a Representative and 
member of this body. Naturally enough, I approach the discharge 
of those duties with that care and caution which, I trust, is not 
unbecoming to want of experience and lack of familiarity with its 
manner and methods of business, a knowledge of which can onl 
be acquired by time and service. But in the presence of what 
conceive to be an emergency for action—wherein no tleman, 
standing here as the representative of more than 170,000 people, 
the equals of any like number in any other section of this Union 
in all of the essential elements of the highest order of citizenship, 
can have any excuse for not solemnly protesting on the floor of 
this House in the name of common justice, and the menaced 


rights of the great mass of the people, against the outrage and 
American 


nameless crime threatened to be trated upon the 
people through the passage of this proposed measure of 
tion; a measure gotten up by its framers, advocates, and 
ers for the avowed purpose of protecting the manufacturers of the 
United States, which must, in my humble judgment, if it suc- 
ceeds, exact new tribute at the expense of the farmer, the laborer, 
and all other legitimate avocations; that must inevitably entail 
upon the consumers of the country, if it shall result in the accom- 
ishment of its avowed purpose, higher prices for the manufac- 
goods, and foster and build up the trusts and combines that 
have at all times been the legitimate offsprings of such a system 
of taxation. It will not do for the friends of this monstrous com- 
bination of schedules and -— and prohibitive rates of duty pro- 
posed to be levied upon all the necessaries and comforts of life 
of the a oppressed and overburdened taxpayers to deal in 
general proclamation of the national necessity ing more 
revenues with which to meet the tures and outlays of the 
Government; nor will it suffice for them to indulge in the oft- 
repeated campaign stock-in-trade argumen 
years, under the operation of the Wilson bill, the revenues derived 
thereunder were insufficient to meet the demands upon the public 
Treasury; for the report of the majority of the Ways and Tene 
Committee, accompanying the report of this bill, bears upon its 
face conclusive evidence of the falsity of these claims. 


In the first place, Mr. Chairman, this rt shows that under 


repo: 
the provisions of the pending bill it will raise $113,000,000 in ex- | facts. 


cess of the amount of revenues derived from the same source under 
the present existing law, known as the Wilson bill. In the same 
mg: is admitted that the recei 

bill last year—1896—only fell short of meeting the expend- 
itures of that year in the sum of $25,000,000, thereby showing 
that, conceding all that is to the defects of the Wilson 
bill, and admitting still further the truth of the claim that under 
the Wilson bill a deficit was created in the Treasury in the sum 
of $25,000,000—that it lacked this much of producing 
revenue to meet the expenditures (ali of is due to the 
———— decision in striking down the clause) — 

stern and stubborn fact remains, in fact stands as y 

fessed in this majority t, that the Republican 
and this under the inspiration of the t insistence 
dent in both his inaugural address in his message 
this Congress in extraordinary session, to levy further 
tribute and tax to what they already pay every man, woman, 
and child throughout the length and of the land—the sum 
of $113,000,000, which, according to their own showing, is in 


t that for the last three |. 


excess of any deficiency that arises under the present law 
For what purpose, Mr. Chairman, isit claimed that this im»), 
tribute should be exacted from the people of thiscountry? \_,, 
planation is made; none is attempted by the able and astute «.., 
men upon theother side of this Chamber, and Iassume that n0:., 
be made satisfactory to the ple of this country, who hav» ; 
same to pay. And we challenge and are ready to meet the j- 
made by such reckless and extortionate legislation. Can a1, 
conceive of any possible excuse upon any legitimate grounds for 
such an iniquitous measure? Can anything be said by the dis:j. 
guished champions of high protection in excuse or even in mit)... 
tion of such a drastic measure in times like these, when the ,... 
ple are protesting it the evils of vicious class legislation’ | 
apprehend that under the present existing condition of thi: 
with money scarce and prices <a ruling low, with a eon. 
stant and ceaseless tendency to further depreciation confriy: 
ing them, that it will be very difficult, if not entirely impossi},|.. 
for the members of this House who dare to vote and fasten n), 
the people this great burden, in the absence of some high and jim. 
——— necessity, ever to be able to e: in away their action here. 
eir voice and votes in defense of this policy will, in my jude. 
ment, as it should, relieve them from the cares and anxieties .f 


But I have not time to dwell; I must hasten on. I come now, 
Mr. Chairman, to the consideration of a proposition made by 1). 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HopKtns},in the conr. ; 
of his speech u this floor the other day. This gentleman tov: 
great pains and laid a great deal of stress upon the fact, as 
stated it, that under the McKinley tariff bill and other high tariff 
measures of his party, and ead mane policy of high protection 
advocated and enforced by the Republican party, the country hia 
grown immensely wealthy, and the had always been pros- 
perous, happy, and contented under their rule; that labor wa; 
employed at high and remunerative prices; that under the }as: 
Republican Administration all the favorable conditions exist! (0 
oe claimed was due all the evidences of prosperity of which 
e spoke. 

He further alluded to the increased number of farm animals— 
horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, and other animals reared upon the 
farms—then in the United and the rapid decline in the 
number of these various kinds of animals under the policy of the 
Democratic Administration just retired from power, with what 
he chose to denominate its free-trade fallacies, and then proceeded 
to cite statistics to show the truth of his assertions, as well as the 
further fact, as he insisted, that under President Harrison's \d- 
ministration and the operation of the McKinley bill the reyveni.s 
were at all times adequate to meet the public expenditures. }}:11 
I observed, Mr. Chairman, that d the entire speech of the 
distinguished gentleman, 2s well asothersthat followed on this lin», 
he studiously avoi any reference to the important fact that 
during the entire period covered by Mr. Harrison’s Administration, 
under the operation of Se pee policy of the McKinley !aw 
and the financial th law was supplemented 
by President there was a constant and steady decline in 
the prices and value of all kinds of animals, as well as all other 

of , which unfortunately has never been arreste:, 
irretrievable loss of the American farmers. 

esire briefly to address myself to the 

ons of the gentleman from 

Chamber who followed in 

possible, by the citation of a 

reports, that the whole 

this floor (by the 

Chamber) in —— of the 

of high protection as benefiting the farmers of this coun- 

the respects to which they have referred is not only not 

but is absolutely without merit and contrary to the actual! 


ire, in the first 
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to discuss the theory of tariff. I want to briefly | tariff they steadily decreas« 
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dd. The farmers did not lose less than 


. The manufacturing sections 
of the country increased their per capita wealth to four times that 


jo not intend p 1 " 
and di i y call attention to the figures compiled entirely | a thousand millions of dollars under the McKinley law by reason 
from Government reports, showing absolutely beyond contro- | of the decline in prices and values. , ; 
yersy that what I have said is true as a matter of fact, not of 
theory. 


The general revision of the tariff since the civil war that comes 
nearest being for revenue purely was that of 1872. The most dis- 
tinctively protective law during the past thirty years is the act of 
1990, known as the McKinley law. The operation of these two 
laws can be the more accurately compared, as both were passed at 

riods when reckless speculation had brought about financial 

epression. The law of 1872 was followed by a panic in 1873; the 
law of 1890 was not a month old when a paniccame. Admittedly 
the ic of 1873 was more violent than that of 1890. Hence, 
without charging either law with causing the depression, I will 
compare their operations during eg) of financial depres- 
sion, taking: the four years of the McKinley law as compared 
with the first four years of the act of 1872. This latter law was 
by no means @ — one, but itis the best for comparison. The 
Wilson law, which was so amended by the Senate that its spon- 
sor, President Cleveland, refused to recognize it, is little less pro- 
tective than the McKinley law, and I[ will therefore, in connec- 


a 
tC 


tion with the comparison of the operations of the Jaws of 1872 | 


and 1890, give the results under the Wilson law. 

In 1872 the United States was unfortunately engaged in a policy 
of contracting the currency. In 1872 there was $18.10 per capita 
in circulation; in 1873 there was $18.04; in 1874, $18.13; in 1875, 


$17.16; in 1876, $16.12. When the McKinley law was passed, a | 


more fortunate condition prevailed, and the policy of the Govern- 
ment was to expand the circulating medium. In 1890 there was 
$22.82 per capita in circulation; in 1891 there was $23.41; in 1892, 
$24.44; in 1893, $23.85; in 1894, $24.28, or 50 per cent more mon°y 
in circulation than in 1876.. But times were much harder, asshown 
by the fact that in 1894, the close of the four years of the McKin- 
ley law, there was a total amount of money of $35.39 per capita, 
or $11.11 per capita that could not be circulated, while in 1874 there 
was but 70 cents per capita not in circulation. Hence the finan- 


cial 

ley law than for the act of 1872. 
per capita; 1873, $8.01 percapita; 1874, $7.13 per capita; 1875, $6.55 
per The receipts from 1890 to 1894 were: 1890, $6.44 per 
capita; 1891, $6.14 per capita; 1892, $5.43; 1893, $5.77; in 1894, $4.36. 
ing the panic of 1873 and the operation of the McKinley law 
are the only times in the history of the United States when the 
receipts did not equal the expenses. The law of 1872 brought $1.64 
per capita more than the expenditures the first year. It lacked 34 
cents per capita in 1873, 64 cents in 1874, 36 cents in 1875, and pro- 
duced a surplus every year thereafter. The first year the McKin- 
ley law lacked 2 cents per capita of producing expenses; the next 
year, $2.04 per capita, and the last year of its operation, $2.43 per 
i Nota single year did it produce enough revenue to defray 


z 


were more favorable for the success of the McKin- | 
The receipts for 1872 were $9.22 | 


the expenses of the Government. The revenue on customs per | 


capita was, in 1872, $5.23; 1873, $4.43; 1874, $3.74; 1875, $3.51; in 
1890, $3.62; from which it fell to $3.39, $2.66, and $2.97. The aver- 
age percentage of free merchandise under the act of 1872 was 26.90); 
under the McKinley law, 56.30. The average rate of duty on all 
im) free and dutiable under the act of 1872 was from 
26.68 to 30.19; under the McKinley law, from 21.26 to 25.25. 
Iam now comparing the operations of the two laws under like 
periods of financial depression, in order to do no injustice to the 
protection 


The average prices of corn during the fonr years of the law of 
1872 was 47 cents a bushel; under the McKinley law, 40 cents a 
bushel. The average price of wheat during the first four years of 
the law of 1872 was $1.03 a bushel; under the McKinley law the 
average was 62 cents abushel. Rye showed 76 cents, as compared 
with 51 cents; oats, 52 cents, as compared with 29.54; barley, 91 
cents, as compared with 41 cents; buckwheat, 80 cents, as compared 
with 55 cents. 


The friends of the bill now under consideration have referred 
animals 


of the agricultural sections, and yet thousands of people were des- 
titute and out of employment in those favored localities. It was a 
creator of millionaires and paupers; a thousand pauvers to each 
millionaire. The urban population in the North Atlantic States 
constituted 49.31 per capita of the total; in the South Atlantic 
States, 7.76 per cent; in the North Central States, $1.69: in the 
Western States, 4.97 per cent. These people are the only on 
can be benefited by protection, and at least one-half of them will 
be directly injured. Shall we legislate in favor of this very small 
minority and against the great majority, or if discrimination shall 
be indulged, should the rule not be reversed? 

What do we need so great a revenue for? During the years that 
this country was recovering from the effects of the civil war the 
expenses, which had never exceeded $2 per capita before the war, 
rose, and were in 1877, including pensions, $5.83 per capita; in 
1878, $5.54; in 1879, $6.15; in 1880, $6.48; in 1881, $6.05; and strong 
speeches were made in Congress against that terrible extrava- 
gance. They were $7.40 in 1891; $7.44 in 1892, and $8.10 in 1898. 
What extraordinary expenses were there during the Republican 
Administration of President Harrison that justified such tremen 
dous outlay of the people’s money? 

One of the methods of disposing of surplus funds that arise 
under the tariff laws can be seen by a reference to the figures of 
expense involved in collecting duties incertain ports. The figures 
for the year 1893, the last full vear of the McKinley law, are 
given as one item, among many others which I have not time to 
mention, tending to illustrate the useless and inexcusable extrava- 
gance in public expenditures: 


es who 


Port. 











Duty Expenses. 

BED cnctacns $7, 351.01 $18, 265. 62 
Humboldt............ 10.95 3, 458.95 
| New London.-_.......... . 3.507. 14 2, 752. 34 
Apalachicola icnicele ; ; 123. 24 2, 531. 42 
Fernandina .... =). 0 2, 256. 88 
oie ceiheminalinn 4,009.56) 14,467.80 
oe rae S46. 11 | 1,713. 
St. Marks . L@ 2 39. 00 
Brunswick -....- 417.02 b, 237. 25 
St. Marys 0 1, 200.05 
I inh aetna 0 350. 00 
Galena 0 450,00 
BET 6.6 cdac cance “ 0 207 82 
| Rockland acti i 0 250. 00 
Ly vchitindtcebapdinemmancssee eupinae | 0} 470.00 
Keokuk i oat 0} au). 18 
Sioux City ...... .. tame ate ahi » 0} 1, 437. 62 
I eed inti | 0} 344. 56 
mins } 0} 3, S68. 74 
A a GS | 64.50 | 005. 49 
Castine Sar eae aa we.43| 3,441.62 
Prenchmans Bay................... | 2 3, 480). 47 
a | 0 589.00 
Machias - 171.53 | » 002.26 
Seco .. aie talasineh cicadas 0 375. 65 
i maine einen 1, 129. 31 | 5, 700. ST 
ES ER RR 0 819.32 
York... Re ei 3 Rae 0} =). 00 
| Annapolis - Sy | a} 1,009, 25 
Eastern district. -..... j ae: 0 2 995 8H 
eee - | 4, 06.19 
Edgartown _._.... withaia he | 0 | 2 189.18 
| Gloucester ............. | 8 367.00 12,234.99 
Nantucket _. 60.00 | 187.50 
Newburyport | 918. 71 1, O88. 35 
Salem and Beverly - -.... 1, 965. 88 6, HiT. 72 
Michigan 40 5, 657.09 
Natchez 0 500, 00 
Pear! River_......... “a 166. 00 5, 907.13 
inne dinccanous ieee } 0 500.00 
SS Se iii . ‘ i) 216.00 
Bridgeton ._.... ca ai ae | 0 122.50 
Great Egg Harbor 0 806. 83 
Little Egg Harbor.................... } 0 357.00 
Dunkirk i edmadued gestipece 886. 13 1, 302. 62 
aera nennnacedia 0 116. 96 
| Alwermarie ............ , 0 1, 756. 39 
a 2.65 3, 728. 21 
Se A a IT | 0 1, 127.13 
Cn wacmes | 7,902.68] 9,758.08 
NN Ee | a} 1, 891.11 
a asin ce as ; Oo} 1,100.07 
I rene 7 ‘ 1, 899. 65 3, 1.70 
Beaufort _..... ~) COLE se ere 9.00 4,619.41 
Bristol and Warren........................ 0 150. 00 
A O} 1,088.55 
i lian acinea mee boeneeseouse anes 0 465.13 
razos Santiago... ...-- 492. 86 82, 588.55 
Corpus Christi. ........ 14, 453. 99 29, 488.06 
hth Actcedinbiaeetinwee anon wheneee HM. 00 1, 26.51 

Ne News ....- Ra nie caine 10,995.45 | 13,443.46 
Norfolk and Portsmouth..................- hie 8,461.00 | 11,225.47 
Tappahannock cnvannaedtaliiebtas ail 0 545.00 
Tee ccumnmninetontadedonsne ae 0 262. 50 
TT Aaddcerecanudinwnann smenpuienn inennineunt oinitine 75, 011. 68 287, 765. 84 


to the increase in farm (especially the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois, Mr. Horxixs) under protection. I am 
not to dispute the proposition that the McKinley law 
fecundity to mares and cows, but it was disastrous as to 

the value of those animals. The Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that in 1872 there were but 8,990,900 horses, while there were 
at the close of the operation of the McKinley law in 

the 8,000,000 were valued at $659,707,916 in 1872, and the 
15,000,000 were only worth $576,730,580 in 1895. It is true that, | 
the same period of which I mules from | 

under the law of 1872 to 2,833,108 under the McKinley 
decreased pe ag oe the 1,276,300 

in » for 2,333,108 in 1895. It is true mileh cows 
from 10,303,500 under the law of 1872 to 

16,137,586 last year, but they have steadily decreased in value from 
in 1873 for the 10,303,500, the number at that time, to 

eae the whole number, 16,137,586, in 1895. 

&@ revenue they increased in value; under a protectiv 


~ Making $192,754.16 of excess of expenses over receipts. 
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No port has been given in this list where the receipts equal the 
expenses. Many of them have not had a pound of merchandise 
for twenty years. They are kept up seemingly by reason of polit- 
ical influence, and not for the public good. That all ports must 
be watched is true; but that they Should be so expensive when 
they transact no business does not look right; nor that there 
should be so many interior ports kept up, at a loss to the Govern- 
ment. r 

Again, Mr. Chairman, there is one other item in this bill to 
which I want to call attention, in Schedule F—leaf tobacco. The 
increased rate of tax or duty levied upon the item of leaf to- 
bacco, which includes the Sumatra wrapper for cigars, suitable 
for cigar wrappers, will drive out of business a large number, if 
not all, of the small dealers engaged in the manufacture of cigars 
throughout the country. The pending bill proposes to increase 
the rate of duty on this item from $1 per pound—levied under the 
oo bill—to $2 per pound, thus Sonbling the tax upon this 
article. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, can anyone fail to seethat this proposed 
increase of taxation is directly in the interest of the large and 
prejudicial to the small manufacturers, all of whom use this 
article in the manufacture of cigars? What motive do you sup- 

»ose could have induced the majority of the Committee on 

Vays and Means to double this tax, except to accommodate the 
wishes of those interested in the large cigar manufactories, who 
were able to appear before that committee, either in person or 
through employed and paid, agents and representatives, to per- 
suade that committee of the wisdom of their action in thus in- 
creasing the tax on an article in which they were so vitally inter- 
ested, while the small dealer was unable to make his pilgrimage 
to the sittings of this committee and explain to them the injustice 
and inexcusable outrage resulting to that class of dealers by 
yielding to the demands of the men who take the advantage of 
this species of favoritism toform trusts and combinations through 
which to control —— and force up profits? 

Mr. Chairman, in my part of the State which I have the honor 
in part to represent reside a number of these small cigar dealers, 
some of whom have written me personal letters protesting against 
the injustice of this change, and saying that if the proposed bill 
— they will necessarily have to retire from business. The 
aw as it now stands operates seriously against this class of deal- 
ers. It requires of all dealers engaged in this manufacture, in 
order to utilize the scraps and cuttings of this business (which 
constitute quite an important item in the business of cigar manu- 
facturers), to procure a separate building and give bond of $2,000. 
The law permits these dealers to manufacture and convert into 
smoking tobacco these scraps and cuttings, and sell and dispose 
of them as such, and thereby to realize a fair and remunerative price 
for this waste; but before the dealer can do this, under the law, 
he must provide a separate building from that in which he carries 
on his main occupation, in which to ee up such smoking tobacco, 
and, in addition, he is required to file bond in the sum of $2,000. 
Up to within a few years ago this class of dealers was allowed to 
put * such smoking tobacco in the same place in which the 
manufactured the cigars and without bond; but later, throu 
the procurement of the smoking-tobacco factories, aided by 
the large cigar factories, they secured the adoption of the 
law to which I have referred, to the great injury of the small 
cigar manufacturer, and under this law he is compelled to sell 
his scraps and cuttings to the larger dealers at about 6 cents per 
pound, whereas, prior to that time, he could realize from 25 to 28 
cents per pound; and, Mr. Chairman, the increased price of the 
Sumatra wrapper by the increase of the tax, together with the 
other difficulties of which I havé before spoken, must, as has been 
suggested in the letters to which I have referred, inevitably drive 
out of business or so cripple the small dealers that the future 
prosecution of their business will be attended with a constant 
menace of loss. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, having briefly called attention to this one 
item, of the numerous items included in this bill, and this, too, 
largely toemphasize the protest being made against it by the small 
dealers to whom I have alluded, I proceed to my conclusion. 

In all essential respects the bill under consideration a all 
the evils of the McKinley law—the unfortunate act which bank- 
rupted thousands, reduced the farmers almost to penury, resultedin 
overproduction and consequent closing down of mills and factories, 
throwing workingmen out of employment, and filling the country 
with men tramping along the railroads and the publichighways. It 
has the features which caused the leading industries of the coun- 
try to be controlled by trusts. A few men will make millions of 
dollars out of it, but it offers no hope to the already overburdened 
producer. He must pay more for what he buys, and sell what he 
raises for whatever the millionaires = to allow him, or what 
he can obtain in the open markets of the world without protection. 
It is a dark prospect for the masses. No ray of light, no 
words of cheer are shed or reflected throughout all the carefully 
prepared pages of this modern monstrosity of inequalities and 


injustice, falsely entitled “‘A bill to provide revenue for the (; 
ernment and to encourage the industries of the United S:4;..» 
from which a long-suffering, patient, and forbearing peo lo oa; 
hope to realize the fond and pleasing anticipations wit}; \)); h 
they were induced to look forward to the triumph of the jy. );. 
upon whose assurances of returning prosperity and bett«r ¢\)),... 
they were led to turn the tide of battle in a doubtful cam). 

In the light of our past history and the lesson tanehit by {ho 
experimental tests and practical operation of the two mef)oq 
and systems of tariff taxation to which I have only brief, 
briefly, called attention, it does seem to me that the highest jy, 
of the hour, the gravest considerations of the public interes: ; 
well as the most imperious demands of the situation with w))j.-), 
the country is confronted call upon us to return to those funda 
mental maxims of government promulgated by that mateh|ocs 
statesman and patriot, the immortal Jefferson, who, in his inaney- 
ral address, stated, among the fifteen propositions laid down as 
constituting the br constellation of principles that underlie 
the American Republic, that guided and emt us through al] 
the years of revolution and our past development, ejuel and 
exact justice to all men; economy of public expenses that |ahor 
may be lightly burdened. - Let us again reincarnate and eimblazoy 
on the banner of our faith and creéd, in letters of living lich. 
where all men may read, that we, the followers and disciplis of 
the immortal Jefferson, the author of our Declaration of Indo- 
pendence, and the founder of that party which has always professed 
to believe in and practice the virtues of the great truths to which 
he gave utterance, as essential to the perpetuity, power, and 
glory of the free institutions erected thereon—let us reatiirm our 
allegiance to the principles of Jeffersonian Democracy by reas- 
serting the sentiment expressed by that great leader at the close of 
his eventful life—that we do not believe that the mass of mantind 
was born with saddles on their backs, nor a favored few booted 
and spurred to ride them legitimately, either by the grace of God 
or the American Democracy, and which was illustrated by that 
immortal hero, General Jackson, when he declared his fidelity to 
that policy in the administration of public affairs that guaran- 
teed to its citizens equal and exact justice to all and special privi- 
leges to none. 

uch a government and policy, as was said by General Jack- 
son, would, if administered in accordance with the sp'‘rit in which 
they were conceived by the fathers, shed its blessings like the gentle 
dews of heaven, unseen and unfelt, save in the freshness and vigor 
which they contribute to produce. 
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HON. LEONIDAS F. LIVINGSTON, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 24, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United States 

Mr. LIVINGSTON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In discussing the pending bill, I am reminded 
of the fact that, as a member of the minority, nothing that [ can 
say, and perhaps nothing that has been said or will be said on this 
side of the House, will have any influence in determining whether 
this bill shall be as it came from the committee or not. | 
wish to suggest, however, to my friends on the other side of the 
House—and it is a mere suggestion—that the last campaign s«'t- 
tled but little. There is no margin for boasting when a few hun- 
dred thousand votes, properly scattered, would have cast the die 
in the other direction. Bryan would have been President to-nigh' 
with a very few votes changed. I want to suggest to my Repu! 
lican friends that they have not margin enough now in this conn- 
try to put before this House and before this country an unsavory 
tariff bill or an impracticable tariff bill. If you do, gentlemen, it 
will come back to worry you; and therefore I suggest again that 
under the five-minute rule, when we reach it, when a practical 
amendment is suggested, whether from this side or the other, I 
— that it will be adopted. 

fore I say a word about the bill, I wish to say that I have the 

test respect for the chairman of the committee who brought 

is bill into the House. with him for four years on an- 
other committee, and I learned to respect him. His ability and 
his honesty I do not question at any time or anywhere. 1 believe 
that in his speech a few days ago he stated his honest convictions 











that this bill would not 7 bring a sufficient revenue to meet the this House that it should be scrutinized closely, and especially to 
t 


wants of the Government, but that it would afford perhaps ample 
protection in compliance with pledges made by that party to the 
country in the St. Louis platform. 

| want to say that I shall welcome prosperity, too. I hope that 
there is no Democrat on this side of the House, nor in this broad 
land, who will not be glad to see prosperity come, whether it is 
under the banner of the Republican party or of the Democratic 
party. The people are interested in this question, and they are 
rreatly interested; more than we can possibly be as partisans. 
They want prosperity, and they are entitled to a better condition 
of things. T want to suggest that I have aclause here, taken from 
Chairman DINGLEY’s speech, that sounds very singular, coming 
from a Republican. If some Populist, or some Alliance man, or 
come silver Democrat had made this statement in a speech on this 
floor, [should not have been at all surprised. It only confirms 
this one old adage that— 


Truth crushed to earth shall rise again. 


When. a man is as honest as DINGLEY is, you can not keep him 
off of the truth; and I want to commend one sentence in his speech 
to the Republican side of this House and to the country to-night, 
as containing the essence, the quintessence, of success. Gentle- 
men, it is not in your tariff bill, it is not in any tariff bill, and can 
not be, that mortal man or angel can frame, and Mr. DINGLEY 
admits it in his opening speech. He said: 


No economic policy will prove a success unless it in some manner contrib 
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utes to openin up employment to the masses of the people at good wages. | 


When this s be accomplished, and thus the purchasing power of the masses 
restored, then and not till then, prices will cease to feel the depressing effect 
of underconsunmption, and the prosperity of our people will rise to the stand- 
ard of 1892. 


This sounds strange coming from a single-gold-standard, high- 
protection Republican. 
This is solid Alliance doctrine, good Democratic doctrine: 


No economic policy will prove a success unless it shall in some manner con- 
tribute to opening up employment to the masses of the people at good wages. 


Not to the East, the North, and the West, but to the masses of | 


the people, and not the classes or manufacturers, but to all the 
people. And, again, he says, ‘‘and thus the purchasing power of 
the masses restored.” Who took from the masses their purchas- 
ing power? And, again, he says: 

Not until then will the masses cease to feel the depressing effect of under 
consumption, and not overproduction. 

Whoever would have supposed that ex-Governor DINGLEy, the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means on the Repub- 


lican side of the House, with all his ability and sagacity, would 
have thought to take this old Alliance-Democratic doctrine and | 
bring it into this House and put it into his great speech in favor | 


of this bill? 

Mr. BELL. It is doctrine. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. It is good doctrine; that is true. I repeat 
that no tariff that ever has been framed or ever can be framed 
can bring perity. It must be a financial bill. It must settle 


ros 
the financial question. Mr. DinGLEy is right. The purchasing 


power of the masses must be restored. You may open the mills; | 


as President McKinley says, ‘‘ Better the mills than the mint.” 
A great mistake for a wise man to have made. You may open 
your mills, if you please, and _ your goods mountain high, but 
you will sell them under the sheriff's hammer at a sacrifice unless 
bo + aay are able to buy them. 
side. 

I have heard some good Republicans in the last few days make 
the unpardonable mistake in their statements that taxation helps a 
man to purchase, that taxing a man will give him more money, 
that taxing a man will make the country more prosperous. Why, 
that cannot be. If aman has $7 in his pocket and you take $5 out 
for taxes, he has only $2 remaining; but if you take $2 and leave him 
$5, you have done him the greatest favor you could have done 
him, because by reducing the taxation you have ieft the remainder 
of the money in his pocket to accumulate its interest and its profit 
by service. They intended, evidently, to say that taxing the peo- 
ple South and 

ow, [ intend this language of Mr. DinGLey to go into the Rec- 
ORD emphasized, and I hope that every Republican in the United 
States will read it. Mr. DincLey is right, and he struck the key- 
note Seiler’ and the sooner we give this country such eco- 
nomic tion as he recites the better. But I do not mean to 
say that a tariff law properly framed will seriously hurt any class 
or ind in this country. 

all classes and all sections. 
for revenue, ample, with such protection as it would 
necessarily carry, evenly distributed to all classes and all indus- 
Then the burden so long borne by the producing classes 
would be insignificant. Now, let us see if the pending bill is just 
as it should be, and I am not here to say Saiy Sings about 
blican party or Republican measures. e short time 
taken by the committee to construct this bill is in itself notice to 


cbi? 


est would enrich the East; that is the practice. 


| States,” it would have been less misleading. 


25 





Southern members, for the reason that Democratic members of 
the committee had no part in forming it, and consequently South 
ern industries have had no champions in its construction. 

The title of the bill is misleading. I wish to join my friend 
from Iowa | Mr. DoLLIVER] and say that I am proud that for the 
first time in the history of a revenue bill the title is a departure, 
made by the Republican party. Itis a departure,in that you have 
heretofore claimed it was a bill for raising revenue when it was a 
bill for protection and revenue, but here is the title: “To provide 
revenue for the Government and to encourage the 


e industries of 
the United States.” 


I do not know to what industries protection 
is intended. Iam satisfied that those relating to agriculture are 
not included. If it had read thus: ‘‘A bill to provide revenue for 
the Government and to 2ncourage Eastern industries in the United 
Some one stated on 
the floor yesterday that if the South and West wanted their indus 
tries encouraged we must vote the Republican ticket, and thus, I 
suppose, the word “‘ industries” means Republican industries. The 
departure, however, is a bold and open declaration that this tariff 
bill has a donble purpose—raising revenues and encouraging in- 
dustries—but, unfortunately for agricultural industries South and 
North, this bill brings no relief, but, instead, increases burdens. 
Now, I should like to know, in the next place—and [am sorry 
Mr. McKinley is not here [laughter] 

Several MemBers. Mr. DINGLEY. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Yes; sorry that the President is not here. 
But I would like to know from the gentleman from Maine [Mr 
DiNGLEY] where he and his committee get authority to put this 
into the title of the bill: ‘To encourage the industries of the 
United States.” Where does Congress get the right to levy taxes, 
specially for such a purpose? Not in the Constitution, not in any 
grant of power ever given to this House anywhere, at any time 
We have no authority for constructing a bill or passing a bill en- 
couraging industries. That was the old contention between the 
Whigs and Democrats, the right to levy taxes for such purposes. 
‘* Specific and local improvements,” said the Whig; ‘* No paternal. 
ism,” said the Democrat. 

Article I, section 7, of the Constitution reads this way: 

All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Repres«ntatives 

The words ‘‘and to encourage the industries of the United 
States” do not appear in the Constitution. What industries are 
encouraged by this bill? Not industries owned and controlled by 
the Government. but individual and corporate. tion 8 of the 
same article reads: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
and excises, to pay the debts 

Not political debts [laughter and applause] 
and provide for the common defense and general welfare of the United States, 

To raise revenue for specific industries in particular localities is 
not provided for in these sections, but the power to legislate for 
the general welfare is. Does this bill measure up to the require 
ment? Nay. 

I commend the committee for going to the country with a bill 
that at least in its title admits the fact that they are going outside 
of either expressed or implied authority to raise revenue and to 


He 


dutie 


| encourage industries. 


[Applause on the Democratic | 


| 


| monstrosity. 


Mr. STRAIT. I would suggest that they have perhap 
sulted the Supreme Court. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Well, there isnotelling what the Supreme 
Court would not do, if an emergency came along | Laughter. 

The bill should be amended, Mr. Chairman, and I think I will 
propose it in all good faith, by adding after the word ‘‘ industries”’ 
these words, * at the expense of the masses,” so as to read: ** and 
to encourage the industries of the United States at the expense of 
the masses,” 

Then the bill will not be so misleading as now, and those who 
labor and pay taxes, with no protection to either labor or labor’s 
products, would understand what they should expect. 

The whole bill has been termed preposterous, iniquitous, and a 
I take it for granted that this language is extrava- 
gant. I might find something to commend if I had the time to- 
night. |Laughter. | 

Mr. LACEY. We will give you time. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Thankyou. The right of Congres 


con 


to lay 


| taxes and provide revenue and the duty of every citizen to pay his 


share of the taxesis unquestioned, and it is unpatriotic and di 


nonest 


| for any citizen or corporation to evade or seek to evade just taxes 


Such a tariff would be helpful and | 


when levied. Theconstant effort, and I must confess 


often stccess- 


| ful attempt, on the part of wealth, both individual and corporate, 


| 


to evade the payment of a just share of taxes is demoralizing and 
contemptible. Now, taking it for granted that all good men, all 
conservative men, concede the power of Congress to ly taxes and 
that it is their duty to pay those taxes when laid, without mur- 
muring, we conclude that any system of providing revenue by 
Congress that would furnish, first, auyple revenue and would oper 
ate fairly and impartially upon all taxpayers—and God grant the 
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ess of the United States can frame and pass a 

billon thatline. [Applause.] We have got to come to it, gentle- 

men of the House. The country will forceustoit. This partisan 

strife for the purpose of building up and tearing down political 
arties at the expense of the common.people will not be tolerated 
ways. 

Does this bill meet this demand? If not, then you may look for 
a scramble from taxpayers to skip taxes; to murmur and com- 
plain; a shifting from the Republican party at the next general 
election; a large use of money to hold the party in power; a cor- 
ey and demoralizinz campaign. 

e question is, Does this bill meet the demands? 
' Mr. ALLEN. I do not believe it does. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I do not either, and if it does not I say to 
our Republican friends that I will help you make it such a bill 
and will vote for it, and can have the honor and the credit of 
making it so. Cana bill for protection provide ample revenue 
and at the same time distribute the taxes impartial y upon the 
whole people? You can settle that question in this bill. 

You can not return home and fool the people at the next elec- 
tion with promised a. You can do it sometimes when 
there is a great flush of excitement over the country and when 
partisan spirit and partisan feeling run high, but the time will 
come when the taxpayers will ask and you will have to answer 
the question: Can you couple protection with a revenue bill with- 
out injustice to certain classes—put the two together and make 
this Government safe and sound as to its expenditures at all times 
and under all circumstances? This question to-night concerns 
70,000,000 people, not merely a few Congressmen or a few poli- 
ticians of either or both parties. There are 70,000,000 people in 

is great country of ours wondering if this can be done. They 
have even gone so far as tosuggest a commission for this p e. 
'They have absolutely lost faith in the power of Congress to do it, 
‘and the business world, with a large support from the press, is 
demanding of Congress a tariff commission. For what purpose? 
‘To have it settled upon the very lines I have suggested, believing 
that we have entirely lost the power to deal with it in that spirit 
of impartiaiity and justice to both the Government and yers, 

Mr. BARLOW. May iask the gentleman if that is not the only 
way that this question will ever be settled justly and equitably 
and without partisan spirit? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. No, sir. I never will concede that such a 
vital question to all classes and all sections shall be transferred to 
& commission. The Constitution gives this power and duty to 
Congress, and there it must remain. When you concede this 
question to a commission, with the financial one, you concede 
everything in this Government that constitutes it a representative 
one. 

Put those two things in the hands of a commission, to be run by 
combines and trusts, and the voice of the people will never be 
heard again while the flag floats over us. 

Mr.BARLOW. Will combines and trusts have more to do with 
it then than they have under this bill? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Yes, sir. They will then have it under 
their absolute control. To-day they have Mr. Drive .ey to fight, 
with his committee; they have 360 men on this floor to deal with 
when the bill comes to its passage, and the Senate at the other end 
of the Capitol. They have the press of the country confronting 
them. But if these matters were submitted to a commission, that 
commission would be appointed in the interest of the trusts and 
combines, and your money system and your revenue system would 
pass out of your hands as the ntatives of the people, and, 
consequently, out.of the control of the people. 

What is necessary to get the most revenue out of a tariff bill? 
Revenue means public money, the result of taxes. First, the 
schedules of duties must be just as high as they can be put with- 
out imposing a serious check upon imports, but not one bit higher. 

t me repeat, if you are after revenue, put your import duties 
just as high as they can be put without checking in the least pos- 
sible way the influx or inflow of foreign goods. Then you have 
the best possible revenue bill that can be constructed. 

A prohibitory tariff will not bring revenue; and only a tariff 
thet is prohibitory can protect to any a extent. I do 
not deny that a protective tariff may bring revenue to some ex- 
tent; but I assert that a protective tariff to the extent that it is 
protective is nonrevenue producing. If it goes to the extent of 
making the protection complete, it does not bring revenue. 
This proposition can not be successfully denied. " best 
tariff for revenue is one that does not imports; but sucha 

foreign goods— 


tariff—one that puts no check upon the Ww 
will produce no effect as to 
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other. 

Now, gentlemen, I am going to put to you this tion: The 
man does not live, unless he is a clown, who can ride two horses 
atonce. You have got to give up one of these purposes or the 
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In every schedule which you make protective you have 
sacrifice revenue, and in the schedule by which you produ. 
nue you must give up protection, save incidental, which 
considered protection in the light of your pledges. [pn 
words, you can not protect manufactures without check; 
importation of the same class of goods. Consequently thi. 
my opinion, is an exceedingly interesting document. | 
that with the short time 1 have had to examine it [ ean , 
whether the protection predominates or revenue. [t 
mixed, Every schedule save one is higher than the » 
bill, and I trust before we come to consider it by par 
under the five-minute rule you will on the other side of ¢! 
see the necessity of radical changes in many of the 
You should lower the rate in every instance to a revenue 
the reason, if for no other, that the masses of the taxpay. 
country are sorely pressed for the means to pay debts 
public or private. 
Let these wealthy syndicates, combines, and monopo! 
care of themselves until the people are in better conditi 
producing classes have not pressed their claims before t):« ( 
mittee of Ways and Means, and never do; but you wil! | 
them at the next generz1 election, if this bill passes into |. 
Iam going to show you samples of what this bill does. | 
say to my Republican friends, and to my friends on this sii 
House, that the conditions which now confront us are very | 
ent from those which existed when the McKinley bill wa, 
and adopted. I have no doubt that many of our R») 
friends are to-night sleeping over the political precipic 
are consoling themselves with the thonght that it is jus: 
now to frame and put in operation a McKinley bill like th 
1890 as it was then. It does not occur to them fora mom 
the conditions are just as opposite now as they can be. 1 
had a surplus. Nothing in the world (save redeeming uni 
bonds) but a protective tariff bill would take that surpln-: 
the Treasury. A protective tariff will always do that. ‘| 
Kinley bill did that well. And when Mr. Cleveland firs 
into power he ae had to buy unmatured bonds to 
of the money which had been brought in, not by the McK 
bill—by no means—but by a revenue tariff bill. 
It was very easy to stop the inflow of revenue by a bil! f: 
on the lines of the McKinley bill of 1890. You had asurplu- 
did not want the revenue; and the more protection you ju’ 
your tariff bill, the better fitted for the circumstances aud ov: 
tions was that bill. 
Now, what are the facts? Just the reverse of what they w 
prior to the passage of the McKinley bill. You now have a (iti 
in revenue; you must raise it. You have your platform an: 
platform promises behind you. You have promised to give |! 
country protection; and I avow now, in my place, that you 
not give protection and bring in revenue in one and the same 
Let us look at this bill for a few moments. Let us refer ' 
few articles on these lists. Here are cotton ties at eight-tent!s 
1 cent per pound, which it is estimated will bring $500,000. « 
ton goods of every class and variety are taxed; so is cotton | 
ging—one-half of 1 cent per square yard, with 15 per « 
valorem added. Jnte and jute butts, from which bagging ‘s1 
ufactured, are on the free list. Now let us see further how 1 
cotton producer is treated in this bifl. In the first place, cot! 
is imported into this country, grown by the cheapest labor on 
and comes into competition with our cotton, which is now -\| 
without a margin for profit over cost of production. 
From 1892 to 1896, inclusive, there were imported into this co 
40,884,042 pounds annually and sold for $4,440,559. The Unie! 
Kingdom sent in for the five years named 10,813,405 pounds; Pern, 
1,857,348 pounds; China, 50,982 pounds; French Oceanica, 311. 
pounds; , 27,346,124 pounds; other countries, 471,501 pounds; 
total average per annum, 40,884,042 pounds. A tax of 1 cent jr 
pound on the amount of cotton imported—and that would be a!i «iit 
tax—would produce $408,840, and would not check the importation. 
Yet the cotton planter in this country is left to compete with ths 
cotton grown at a much less cost than our cotton, and with the Goy- 
ernment badly in need of revenue, $408,840 is discarded or refused. 
And why? Thus cotton manufacturers are protected with raw 
cotton and a high duty on their mecminatased goods. 
Take the cotton-bagging manufacturer in this bill and see tlic 
— ity shown him. has been shipped into this country 
or the last five years, annually, and jute butts, from which 
cotton bagging is manuf , to the value of $2,391,894. A 
duty of 10 per cent ad valorem would raise on this amount the sum 
of $239,189. This is clearly in the interest of the manufacturer as 
well as the one-half cent yard with 15 per cent ad valorem 
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, rer doubly protected, while the cotton producer is taxed 
aa of cotton goods, cotton bagging, cotton ties, every 
implement used, articles used or consumed in the production of 
cotton, even to his salt that seasons his bread and the sugar that 

s his b 

Tat ws take another sample of how this bill stands between the 
manufacturer and the producer. There has been imported into 
this country for the last five years annually $10,848,920 in goat- 
skins. A tax of 10 per cent a valorem upon this article would 

rovide $1,084,492 annually. There has been imported during the 
Pet five years and skins other than goatskins, annually, 
$14,103,995. A duty of 10 per cent ad valorem upon these skins 
would produee es ee ‘ 
say, “ t of this?” @ answer is a simple one. 
shoe manufacturers demand free hides for their use, and so the 
$2,572,147 of revenue that should be collected, not for protection 
to the cattle raisers simply, but for revenue, is thrown overboard 
and the cattle producers of this country must sell their hides at 
prices fixed in co and Central America. 

Wetake anotherillustration toshow favoritism in this bill—pure, 
simple favoritism—at the expense of the people. The McKinley bil! 
levied a duty on seed of 20 per cent ad va’orem; the Wilson bill, 10 

r cent. bill levies a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem. Why 

sthis? Thereare afew seed growers in the East that demand it, 
and so the multitudes who buy seed must pay to protect. this seed 
industry in the East, and not one dollar of revenue will come from 
this duty. Why should the oe of this country be dis- 
crimina’ in this , when for five years ending June 
90, 1897, the excess of agricultural exports over agricultural im- 

rts was $1,226,354,922? Cotton exports in 1992 were $258, 461,241; 

1998, $188,771,445; in 1894, $210,869,289; in 1895, $204,900,990; in 
1896, $190,056,460. Total for five years, $1,053,059,425. Of all ex- 

sfor the last five agriculture has furnished, in 1892, 

; cent; in 1898, 74.43 per cent; in 1804, 72.51 = cent; in 

1295, 69.92 per cent; in 1896, 66.25 per cent. Upon this showing 

nl should be willing, and cheerfully so, to do far 
urist than is now provided for in this bill. 

mblican side of this House to see the absurdity 

In 1884, under a protective tariff, the output 
in this country was 814,367 tons. In 1895, with salt free, the out- 

t was 1,708,706 tons. This bill levies a duty of $1.60 per ton. 
rh present price of salt in Michigan is $1.50 per ton, and in New 
What can be the motive to levy a duty of $1.60 

ton, which ice of salt to the consumer? Noth- 
fog but to prevent importation, and thus give a monopoly to a few 
capitalists engaged in the business in this country. us we have 
a salt combine. 

Take another example, the cutlery schedule. From 1860 to 1890 
the duty was 50 per cent ad valorem. The McKiuley tariff aver- 
teed 91 per cent; the Wilson tariff averaged 51 per cent. This 

will a based on the importations of 1896, 1424 per cent 
ad valorem. two-blade jackknives that retail at 25 cents the 
McKinley rate was 112 per cent; Wilson rate, 56 per cent; this 
bill, 145 per cent. On two-blade pearl ladies’ knives that retail 
at 25 cents in this bill the rate is 195 per cent, while the Wilson 
rate was 56 per cent. On four-blade penknives, pearl or shell, 
retail at 50 cents, the McKinley rate was 83 per cent; Wiison 
rate, 51 per cent; this bill, 204 per cent—four times greater than 
the present rate. Why is this? Not to raise revenue, for the 
rate of = prohibit this class of cutlery from being im- 
ported, answer is simply to give the manufacturers in this 
ntry @ monopoly and double and quadruple the cost of such 
to the common pr. 
Take another example. Under the law of 1990 the rate on un- 
tobacco was $2, and for the fiscal year 1893 the 
ved a revenue of $4,725,052.57; for 1994, $4,701,- 
579.30; total forthe two years, $10,426,641.987. Under the Wilson bill, 
law of 1894, the rate was, for the same wrapper tobacco, $1.50, and 
for the year ending June 30, 1995, the revenue derived was $},- 
-50, and for the 1896, $6,286 ,523.09; total, $11,924,945.59. 
we have $1,498,312.72 more revenue in two years with a $1.50 
than we derived in 1898 and 1894 with a $2 rate, notwithstand- 
for the past three years. The imme- 
in this bill of 90 per cent over the 
tlawon unstemmed fillers will betocrush the small manufac- 
business, for the reason that more fortunate com- 
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Now, the uninitiated would 
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from Europe to New York. Yet gold and silver builion are on 
the free list. Coal is on the free list. I wonder who is interested 
in Nova Scotia coal mines? Coffee is on the free list. There 
1s NO Competition in this country with producers of coffee, conse- 
quently you could not help the producer in this country by levy- 
ing a tax oncoffee. You put it on the free list to sat efy Arbuckle 
and the other combines that hold and control the bulk of it. Cot- 


y 
t nis onthe free list. When I said to Mr. Dina.ey, ‘Why did 
you not put a small tax on cotton, if you intend the title of the bill 
not to be misleading?” he said, ** Because there is no cotton from 
Egypt that competes with your Southern cotton “Well,” [ said, 
‘‘thatisnotthequestion. Dotheynotuseitinlienof South 
ton?” He said not. ‘Then,’ I said, ‘‘ why not put a tax on it for 

the sake of revenue?” It wasa good place to put ona tax for rev 

|nue. Ifit did not compete with our Southern cotton and did 1 

| interfere with our prices, it was a very good thing to put a tax 

| to get revenue, for it would hurt nobody. Ah, gentlemen, if I 

| had the time I could tell you a story which is behind that cotton 

| business. 

| Diamonds and precious stones, rough, are on the free list. That 
will not do. Gentlemen, you can not go back home to the horny- 





| 
| 
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handed sons of toil 
cook, with fr 


in your districts, to the women who spin and 
e diamonds and free precious stones in this tux bill, 


h the story that this bill is in the interest of the people, when 


you tax the very t thing that poor people wear. | Applause on 
th ) oatia at } , : 
the Democratic side. | 

You can tot doit. Fur and fur skins are on the free list. How 
many of the common people wear furs and buy robes made of furs? 
You give them free to the rich and to the wealthy, but you tax th: 


shoes and the necktie and the buttons on the shirt of every man in 
that gallery. [Prolonged appiause.} Isthatfair? Can you stand 
beforethecountry with sucha billasthat? You put hides on the free 
list. Well, poor Texas, Colorado, and Kansas, and all that Western 
country, could do an immense business in cattle raising; but you 
absolutely open the gates to all Central and South America with free 
hides. Why? Because the boot and shoe manufacturers demand 
it. In 1890, as I remember it, Mr. McKinley got into a predica- 
ment before this House by absolutely stating that there was a 
duty on hides, but when the bill came in there was no duty on 
hides. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

All articles used in dyeing or tanning are on the free list. This 
is in the interest solely of the manufacturers. Shotgun barrels, 
forged, rough bored, ready for the manufacturer in this country, 
areonthe freelist. Rawsilk, or reeled from the cocoon, not twisted, 
or advanced in manufacture in any way, is on the free list, so 
as to give the manufacturer of silk goods a double protection 
raw material and a duty on the manufactured oad Turpen- 
tine, spirits of, is on the free list; that being a Southern industry, 
of course no protection for that. Now, my Republican friends, 
you see from this short and hasty exposé of the bill that it does not 
and can not be acceptable to the masses of the taxpayers in thi 
country. Iam satisfied, Mr. Speaker, that the system of raising 
revenue by laying duties on imports and by internal-revenue duties 
so long in vogue will not be changed soon. Therefore all conten- 
tions here or elsewhere in favor of free tradeis free nonsense. And 
I undertake to say that it is the duty of this Congress to deliber 
ately and impartially adopt a tariff measure that will in the first 
place insure ample revenue, and in the second place put the bur 
den of supporting the Government evenly upon all classes and all 
industries in all sections of thiscountry. Tothis end there should 
not be an excessive or prohibitory duty levied on any import and 
there should not be a single article on the free list. 

W hat is a free list but favoritism? Under our form of govern- 
ment who is entitled to special favors? Are we to repeat in this 
country what history shows to have been the downfall of several 
of the greatest nations that ever existed—legislation for favored 
classes? As long as we hold that this is a Government from the 
people, by the people, and for the people, how dare you in this 
Representative Hall, as Representatives of the people, inaugurate 
such an unequal, partial, and sectional revenue bill? I am not in 
favor of obstruction now, but 1 am utterly opposed to this hasty, 
unmatured legislation. It will necessitate the Senate spending 
months in revising and altering the bill, and I predict that the 
Ways and Means Committee will not be able to recognize the bill 
when it returns from the Senate. Owing to the haste in framing 
the bill, I am informed that the majority of the schedules are as 
suggested by interested parties—manufacturers, monopolists, and 
trusts. 

And now in the short time allowed under the rule for considera- 
tion and the determination of the leaders on the other side of the 
House to force the bill to its passage as it came from the commit- 
tee, we can not hope to do more than point out some of the most 
flagrant and objectionable features of the measure. ‘‘ Make haste 
slowly” should have been the motto of the other side, and they 
would have been better satisfied with the bill when through with 


Ss. 


it, and the taxpayers saved many an honest, hard-earned penny. 
Trusting to a conservative, sensible, honest, and interested people, 
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‘brought to them increased wretchedness. Many measures of relief 
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who will have a chance at those who are responsible for this meas- 
ure in 1898, and believing firmly that the verdict rendered then will 
be, ‘‘ Not well done, unfaithful servants; retire, and give place to 
those who will ever care for and legislate for the whole people, 
without regard to party or section.” 

This side of the House must submit to the inevitable now. 
[Prolonged applause on the Democratic side. ] 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. OLAUDE A. SWANSON, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 28, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 879) to provide revenue for the 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United States— 

Mr. SWANSON said: 

Mr. CuatrMan: We have listened to the preceding speech with 
much interest. It was one of unusual eloquence and force. My 
friend from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER]} has surpassed himself this 
afternoon, as he usually surpasses others. know no more ac- 
complished oratorthan he. He hasinduigedin much rejoicement 
at the great victory won last year by his party. It would be well 
for him to remember that forcible expression of Mirabeau, the 

eat French orator: “It is but a step from the capitol to the 

arpeian rocks,” His exultation might be restrained some if he 
would recall the political changes of recent years. For the last 
twelve years every revolution of the political wheel has resulted 
in whirling from power those just elevated and returning to trust 
and confidence those but yesterday overturned, In 1884 Repub- 
licanism was repudiated and Grover Cleveland and Democrac 
iven position and power. In 1888 this verdict was reversed, 
mocracy was rejected, and Republicanism was restored. In 
1892, disappointed with the Republican party, disgusted with its 
measures of relief, the country recalled Grover Cleveland and 
Democracy. The election just over ante a striking fact. 
The present President, William McKinley, the author of the 
measure which brought defeat to his party, who is called the 
Napoleon of peas was recalled and enthroned in authorit 
at the Capitol from which he had been driven in banishment, an 
he is now enjoying the glo of a reign, as I believe, to be brief 
and to be terminated by a Waterloo disastrous and final. 

These continual changes do not bespeak fickleness on the part of 
the people, but indicate rather a people groping through the wilder- 
ness, frequently changing their route, but all the while striving 
to reach the land of plenty and prosperity so often promised, but 
not yetin sight. Each of these recurring years has brought times 
harder than the one preceding; each brought greater business de- 
pression, greater fall in prices, greater poverty. Increasing debt 
and distress have come along with increased industry and frugality. 
The people’s woes have grown despite the largest agricultural crops 
ever produced—crops which, under natural and normal conditions, 
would have brought to the people untold wealth, but have only 


have been proposed, tried, and afterwards discarded in disgust and 
in disappointment. In less than four years, in time of profound 
peace, with bountiful crops and harvests, two extraordinary ses- 
sions of Congress have been called to furnish measures of relief to 
a suffering people. President Cleveland, elected to reform and 
correct the vast taxing power of this Government, which had been 
perverted from the purposes of providing revenue into a vast sys- 
tem for the aggrandizement and enrichment of the few at the 
expense of the many, ignored the pledge of his election and called 
an extra session, not to reform the tariff, but to fasten upon the 
country the single-gold standard, This mistake was fatal to his 
Administration. 

This Administration was elected upon the financial issues, and 
not the tariff. Yet it calls an extraordinary session of Congress, 
not to reform the finances, but to impose additional tariff taxes, 
It makes the same mistake that its predecessors made. The result 
will be equally as disastrous. The President, as did Cleveland, 
precipitates, at the tion of his Administration, a division 
among those who elevated him to power, Already can be heard 
the great mutterings and discontent of those Democrats who 
aided this Administration in the last election, and without whose 
aid it would have met disastrous defeat. They are indignant 
that no financial relief is proposed or sreuiieel, but that after 
their indispensable assistance you gentlemen on the other side of 
this Chamber inflict them wi odious tariff taxes and commer- 
cial restrictions which they have spent their lives in an 








They will desert you in the future. Deserted by his allies... 
leader waits the fearful fate of Napoleon. [Applause. | 

Mr. Chairman, we are summoned here as a relief (\) 
We have been called in session because that great pr 
promised immediately on the defeat of Bryan has not 1)),: 
ized. We are here because the faith doctors, who proiiise ¢, 
cure our ills with ‘‘ confidence,” have been discredited ay», = 
remedies must be applied. We are here to aid the advan nt 
of prosperity to bring before the impatient public his lone-ad yor. 
tised but much-delayed performance. The President in his y).< 
sage has indicated the means by which he expects to attiin a! 
of this. To accomplish his pu the pending bill has joo 
introduced and is now sought tobe madealaw. This bill en 
ies the relief measures which the President and his party )); , 
for the existing conditions. This bill offers no relief which has 
not been previously tried, for this bill, with the exception of tho 
sugar schedule and a few others, is substantially the McKinley 
Act of 1890. Thus we have the act of 1890, passed to cure tho 
evils of that year, reintroduced to remedy the evils of 1897, exactly 
the reverse of those supposed to exist at that time. In 181i) ths 
Treasury had a surplus revenue of $85,000,000. The McKinley 
bill was introduced to get rid of that surplus. The title of the 
bill was, ‘* A bill to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on 
ee and for other purposes.” 

n 1897 the Treasury is confronted with a deficiency which last 
ear amounted to $25,203,246, and yet we witness the remarkable 
act that substantially the same bill is introduced to increase the 

revenue. This bill is introduced under the title, ‘‘A bill to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government and to encourage the industries 
of the United States.” This McKinley bill seems to possess the 
remarkable attribute of being equally good, whether to diminish 
a redundant revenue or to increase a deficient one. Its friends 
use it either to empty or to fill the att This McKinley bill 
seems to be a patented medicine of the Republican party, fur- 
nished either to increase flesh or to reduce flesh, according to the 
desires of a confiding public. [Laughter.] As it was ap)lied in 
1890 to reduce a plethoirc and is now sought to fil! asup- 

deficient one, it might be well to examine its effects when 

t administered, so as to determine whether it is now suited to 
our suppesed disease. It found the Treasury with a surplus of 
about $85,000,000 above the gold reserve of $100,000,000, and during 
the last year of its existence produced a deficiency of $69,803.260.5s. 

But, Mr. Chairman, woven the experience of the past and 
assenting to the doubtful pro ion that the bill will accomplish 
all claimed for it by its friends, let us examine and see whether its 
purpose meets with the needs of the present hour. The President 
in his message claims that the present lamentable conditions 
result from two causes, one an insufficiency of revenue for the 
Government and the other an inadequacy of protection to our 
industries, resulting from the present Wilson bill. The gentle- 
man who preceded me makes the same claim. So this bill, by its 
very title, is designed to meet these two evils. It states by its title 
that its purpose is ‘‘to provide revenue for the Government and 
to encourage the industries of the United States.” Now, do low 

rices, stagnant business, paral commerce, and the dreadful 
epression which overshadows the country result from a lack of 
revenue to our Government? 

First, let us consider whether there is any necessity for the 
enactment of any law provi for additional revenue. I claim 
that the present Wilson bill provide ample revenue for the 
Government if the expenditures are reduced to what they were 
under the last Democratic Congress. I chall denial of this 

roposition from gentlemen on the other side. e last Repub- 
ican Con , the Fifty-fourth, hay ey oe $1,043, 437,018.53. 
The p ing Democratic Co , the Fifty- , appropriated 
$989, 239,205.69. Thus the last Republican Congress ex: ed the 
preceding Democratic Congress in its expenditures $54,197,812.83, 
making an excess for each of the two ques of $27,098,906.41. Tho 
deficiency last year only amounted to $25,203,246. Thus, if the 
Republicans had not increased the appropriations last year $27,- 
098,906.41 over the amount appropriated by the Democrats, instead 
of being any deficiency there would have been a surplus of $1,895,- 
660.41 in the Treasury. Thus it is plain, and I challenge denial, 
that all that is needed to make a and expenditures meet is 
lic money precisely to what 
they were under the last Democratic Con, When this is 
done, the present Wilson bill will yield ample revenue. 
You gentlemen on the other side have only to practice the econ- 
omy that characterized the Democracy and the present revenues 
of the Government are sufficient for all of its purposes. Thus the 
into extraordinary session to 
upon an already impoverished 
and overburdened people inorder to continue the wanton and waste- 
ful extravagance of the last Congress, should have waited and 
required his y to practice Democratic economy. If he had 
done this, as I have previously shown, the t law would fur- 
nish all the revenue needed. In times of and depression, 
like these, this is the relief that the President should have followed, 
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But, Mr. Chairman, I contend that even if expenditures are to 
be kept up to the present enormous and unnecessary proportions, 
there exists no necessity for the imposition of additional taxes, nor 
could our present distress arise from an inadequacy of revenue. 

The object of revenue is to put money in the Treasury to meet 


and discharge all obligations which might arise against the United 
States. Is there ample revenue in the Treasury at this time for 


that purpose? On the 22d of March, from the Treasury statement, 
there was 1n the Treasury $218,0 0,908.78. Thus, to-day we have 
about $118,000,000 in the Treasury above the usual gold reserve 
requirements. This, with present revenue, is ample to meet all 
demands which will be made for the next four years, even if present 
appropriations continue. It is immaterial how the amount was 
procured, whether by revenue receipts or by bond sales; it is there 
to discharge all obligations which shall come against the Treas- 
ury. When Harrison turned the Government over to Cleveland, 
the amount in the Treasury, exclusive of the gold reserve, was only 
994 128,087. To-day there is in the Treasury nearly five times as 
much money as there then was to meet all claims against the Gov- 
ernment, and yet we are told that our present difficulties arise from 
an insufficiency of money in the Treasury. Such a proposition is 
preposterous. There was no necessity for calling Congress in ex- 
traordinary session and invoking the taxing power of this Govern- 
ment if money in the Treasury was all that was needed. This vast 
sum of money locked up in the Treasury can only be gotten out 
and put into circulation by being used to pay the debts and ex- 

nses of the Government. 


to and the money in circulation greatly reduced. 

We believe that this will further lower prices and add to the 
present distress. It can not be claimed that our present revenue 
receipts are such that confidence has been impaired in our Gov- 
ernment’s finance and credit, for never before have the bonds of 
the Government been so eagerly sought and at such low rates of 
interest. Every bond sale has shown that instead of the credit of 
the Government being impaired, it is higher and better than ever 
before in its history. The test of a government's credit, like that 
of an individual, is its facility for borrowing money at a low rate 
of interest. Thus clearly we are not suffering from an impaired 
credit or an insufficiency of money in the Treasury to meet all 
demands. Thus the first cause assigned for our present distress 
can not be sustained. We will next examine the second reason 

iven. This is that the reduced tariff taxes of the Wilson bill 

ve failed to give adequate protection to home industries and 
that this has brought ruin and disaster. The substance of this 
assertion is that under the Wilson bill reducing duties there has 
been an increased importation of foreign goods and products, 
which have been purchased by consumers to the exclusion of 
home goods and products. 

To make this claim even plausible there must have been, under 
the Wilson bill, an increased importation of foreign goods and 
products, which reduced the sale of those made at home. Unless 
such a condition existed, the position is wholly untenable. When 
we examine the statistics, we ascertain that instead of there being 
an increesed importation of foreign goods under the Wilson bill 
there was a decreased importation. To show that our present 
distress does not arise from foreign competition we have only to 
compare the importations of 1893 to 1896 under Cleveland with 
those of 1889 to 1893 under Harrison. We find that the total im- 
portations under Harrison aggregate $3,206,760,719, and under 
Cleveland $3,033,090,183, or, in other words, there were imported 
under Harrison’s Administration $163,670,536 more of foreign 
goods than under Cleveland’s last Administration. 

Compare the year 1891, which was entirely under a high pro- 
tective tariff and not affected by political complications, with the 
year 1896, and what do we find? We find that the aggregate im- 
portation of foreign goods in 1891 amounted to $844,916,196 and in 
1896 it amounted to only $779,724,674, making the importation of 
foreign goods in 1891 $65,191,522 more than in 1896. Thus the im- 
P sought to be produced in this House and country by the 
be eee me, that the present ills arise from the mar- 

being flooded with foreign goods to the exclusion of home 
goods, is totally without foundation. With increasing population, 
and thus increasing means of consumption, we should have each 
year bought more foreign goods, yet our ple have bought, on 
te, millions of dollars less of foreign goods than ever 
\ ese facts make it evident beyond dispute that our dis- 
does not arise from importation of foreign goods; and as the 
only effect of the tariff upon home industries is to prevent the 
when of from foreign countries, it is plain that the 
W bill, with decreased importations of these, could not have 
caused the present deplorable conditions. Our evils lie deeper, and 
from other causes. 
rs have suffered not because their customers 
have purchased foreign goods, but because the price that their 
customers receive for their products has been so low that they 
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If the claims of the friends of this | 
ill are true and this bill is enacted, this vast surplus will be added | 
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| have been unable to purchase goods from anyone. The manufac- 
| turer has lost the market for his goods not because the foreigner 
| has taken it, but because his customer is bankrupt, which has 
been occasioned by the low price of his products. You may build 

Chinese walls around this country until they reach to high heaven 
and exclude all foreign goods, but the manufacturer will never 
find a market for his goods or customers able to purchase them 
until the price of wheat, corn, oats, cotton, tobacco, and all other 
products of labor advance. We on this side of the House believe 
that the same cause which has brought calamity to the farmer 
has brought it to the manufacturer, the merchant, and all people 
engaged in productive enterprises. We believe that this has been 
chiefly occasioned by a fallin prices. We believe that this fall in 
prices is artificial, being occasioned, not by any change in the 
supply and demand of the articles, for increased demand has kept 
} pace with increased supply, but has been caused by the apprecia- 
tion of the money unit of value. We believe that if we keep up 
our present financial system there will be a further appreciation 
of money and a consequent depreciation of property. We believe 
that the only way that the appreciation of money can be averted 
is to lessen the demand for gold. We believe that the only safe 
way we can lessen the demand for gold is to give silver by law 
equal rights as money, as a standard of value, as a legal tender, 
| as is possessed by gold. [Applause.] We believe that this will 
stop the present artificial fall in prices, and that prices will return 
to what they formerly were. We believe that money uffects 
prices, that prices affect production and trade, and that these 
make either prosperity or adversity. Thus I believe that the 
paramount question is the money question. I[ believe that the 
proper remedy for existing evils is the remonetization of silver, 
| and that when this is done there will be a great revival in busi- 
| ness, and great prosperity and progress will again come. 

Thus the President and his party have wholly misapprehended 
our disease and consequently misapplied the remedy. The Wil- 
son bill has not surrendered our markets to foreigners, as the elo- 
quent gentleman preceding me has sought to make you believe, 
for the evidence is incontrovertible that we have had less foreign 
competition than we have ever had before. But the fact is that 
the home market has been destroyed by the existence of the gold 
standard, which has reduced the wages of labor and the prices of 
all products. The Wilson bill has been a benefit, and not a detri- 
ment. The curse of the country has been the gold standard, and 
not reduced tariff taxes. [Applause.]. The present evils would 
have been greatly intensified if the McKinley bill had been in force 
instead of the Wilson bill. The results under the Wilson bill have 
clearly vindicated every position taken by the advocates of a 
revenue tariff. Those believing in tariff reform always main- 
tained that under a reduced tariff there would be a great increase 
in exportation of manufactured goods. We asserted that under a 
low tariff our export of manufactured goods would so greatly in- 
crease that before long American ingenuity, enterprise, and 
thrift world control the markets of the world. What do we 
find? I have here an estimate of all the exports of manufactured 
goods from 1889 down to and including seven months of the fiscal 
year 1897. It shows that the greatest export of manufactured 
goods under the McKinley law was in 184, which amounted to 
$183,728,808. In 1896 the export of manufactured goods under the 
Wilson law amounted to $228,571,178, exceeding that of the 
greatest year.under the McKinley Act by about $45,000,000. If 
the exportation of manufactured goods continues for the next 
twelve months of this fiscal year as it has for the past seven 
months, it will exceed any year under the McKinley Act by over 
$80,000,000. It should be noted that this greatly increased ex- 
portation of manufactured goods has occurred in times of busi- 
ness depression, and there can be no question but that if the 
Wilson bill should be continued and we should adopt a financial 
system which would revive business, our export of manufactured 
goods would soon double or treble what it was under the McKin- 
ley bill. 

This clearly demonstrates the truth of the position always main- 
tained on this side of the Chamber, that a removal of prohibitory 
tariff taxes and commercial restrictions would give the markets 
of the world to American enterprise and ingenuity. With this 
bright prospect opening up before us and just becoming a realiza- 
tion, we are called upon to reverse this policy, which has for us 
untold wealth, and to build around ourselves Chinese walls and 
consume our energy and enterprise in trafficking among ourselves 
and trying to overreach each other. The passage of this bill 
means to destroy this vast trade, which is fast increasing each 
year. It meansan abandonment by the United States of the mar- 
kets of the world. It means on our part a policy of isolation in- 
stead of one of progress and enterprise. It means a confinement 
of the sale and purchase of commodities by our citizens to the 
limits of their own country, to be fleeced by the favored few who 
are the recipients of the bounties and privileges of this bill. 
[Applause. } 
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The decreased importation of foreign goods under the Wilson 
bill also shows that the manufacturer under a low revenue tariff 
is better able to control the home market. Being able to mann- 
facture cheaper, he is able to sell much cheaper, and thus success- 
fully mect, anywhere, foreign competition. With decreased 
foreign importations and increased foreign exportations of manu- 
factured goods, the condition of a majority of the manufacturers 
under the present Wilson law has been infinitely better than it 
would have been under the McKinley bill. 

The manufacturer is suffering as everybody else has suffered, 
not from lower tariff taxes, for this has been beneficial, but on 
account of falling prices resulting from the appreciation of money 
which the existence of the gold standard has produced. 

Gentlemen upon the other side, and especially my friend who 
has just preceded me, have talked so poetically and fancifully 
about “‘ kindling furnace fires” by the passage of this bill that it 
would be well and instructive to look and ascertain the condition 
of the iron industry since the of the Wilson bill. One 
would imagine from the remarks of these gentlemen that since 
the Wilson bill became a law the production of iron and steel had 

‘tically ceased in this country; yet since the passage of the 
ilson bill the home production of iron and steel, instead of de- 
creasing, has wonderfully increased, In the last year under the 
McKinley Act there was produced in this country 6,657,388 tons of 
iron. The first year under the Wilson Act there was produced 
446,308 tons of pig iron. In the last year under the McKinley 
Act there was uced 1,021,772 tons of iron and steel railroad 
bars, while salar the first year of the Wilson Act there was pro- 
Anced 1,506,185 tons of iron and steel railroad bars. Thus under 
the Wilson law there was an increased production of about 50 per 
cent in pig iron and of about 25 per cent in iron and steel railroad 
bars. It should also be noted that the export of pig iron increased 
over 25 per cent, while the export of iron and steel railroad bars 
more than doubled. ‘Thus, instead of the Wilson bill putting out 
furnace fires, it rekindled them; instead of turning out industri- 
ous laborers to idleness and want, it increased the number of those 
engaged in the production of iron and steel. Thus, if the iron and 
steel industries are languishing, it does not arise from any de- 
creased production since the of the Wilson bill. Neither 
can it arise from foreign competition oceasioned by importation 
of foreign uct, for under the Wilson Act not one ton out of 
every hu of pig iron used in this country is of foreign pro- 
duction; not one ton out of every twelve hundred of iron and steel 
railroad bars used here is of foreign production. 

In 1891 we imported of iron and steel manufactures $53,544,372, 
and in 1896 only $25,338,103—a decrease in importation of over 
$28,000,000. ‘Thus if the iron and steel industries are unprosper- 
ous, it does not result frora foreign importations and competition; 
it arises from the same cause that makes farming and all other 
enterprises unprofitable. It is because the price of the products 
of the furnace and the mill has fallen just as has the price of the 
products of the farm. There can be no return of prosperity to 
the furnaces and mills, as there can be none to the farmers, until 
there is a restoration of prices. Prices, instead of rising, will con- 
tinue to fall unicss the appreciation of gold is ey Its appre- 
ciation will only cease when we lessen the demand. The demand 
can only be lessened by creating a demand for silver equal with 

d, w will occur when we give silver equal rights as money. 

hen this is done, then the price of the sapbocts of the farm, of 
the furnace, of the mill, the wages of labor will return to 
what they were formerly; and then and not until then will the 
restoration of prosperity and good times come. This is our view 
on this side of the Chamber, and no other view which has been 
promulgated will bear the test of examination. Jos 

Now, let us examine another industry, so often allu to in this 
discussion, and ascertain the cause of its depression. I refer to 
the wool ind . My eloquent friend who just preceded me 
described so how, under the Wilson law, the sheep 
had been carried to the slaughter pen and sacrificed that my heart 
was touched. These vivid deacti would be very pathetic 
indeed if they were true, but they become really ludicrous when 
confronted with stern facts. It isan unpleasant task to 
the sad and beautiful pictures created in the imaginations of the 

on the other side of this pas eee a be done 
imagine m 
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try have been equally if not more prosperous than those en.» 
in other agricultural pursuits. Its increased production o\,, 
that the raising of wool at present is more profitable than + 

corn, wheat, oats, cotton, or tobacco. The woolgrower }a. ..; 
fered, like all others, from the low price of his product. 1}, - 
price is caused by the adoption here of the gold standard, and wi!) 
not be removed so long as this continues. z 

The assertion has also been made here that our woolen fa: 
have been closed and hundreds of laborers thrown out 0: ,. 
ployment. It has been sought to produce the impressi. ;),.; 
since the passage of the Wilson bill the woolen manufact.,:), 
this country have been practically annihilated. Avain, t}, 
prove exactly the reverse of this, for in 1895 we consumed «) >, 
wool in this country 509,159,716 pounds, being 25 per cent j)\) 
of the raw material used by the manufacturers than ever |, 
in the history of the country. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Where did that come from? 

Mr. SWANSON. Over 309,000,000 of it was of domestic produ. 
tion, being over 6,500,000 more than ever furnished before jy, ¢); 
country. The rest of it came from abroad. Now, what does {| 
show? It proves that since the Wilson bill was passed the w...), 
mills of this country have used 25 per cent more raw materi.! 
manufactures than they ever used before. It proves that th. )))i\| 
have made 25 per cent more of woolen cloth and thus giver ; 
ployment to 25 per cent more laborers than ever before, ani ())\)5 
the often-repeated declaration that the mills were closed |)\ (), 
Wilson law is mere nonsense and falsehood and is clearly disjroy on 
by facts. This industry, like all others, is suffering not from th» 
Wilson law, but from the great fall in price brought upon us jy 
the last Administration fastening upon us the gold standard, 3111 
which this Administration has pledged itself to continue. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, if I time, I could go through this en- 
tire bill and show that all of the lawful and legitimate industri-s 
an grey a be affected by it have suffered, not by the Wilson 

ill, but by other and r causes. I could show and prove. if 
time were given, that with the —— of trusts and combines 
enriched by this bill, every other in t has been benefited and 
not injured by the Wilson law. Sir, the present distress is alist 
world wide and must arise from a cause coextensive. It exists in 
Germany, with her high prohibitory tariffs, and it abounds in 
free- e England. 

The curse of productive enterprises is falling prices. Win 
prices continue to fall, everyone who produces, everyone who ji) 
chases, and everyone who owns property loses and has his welt) 
reduced. Thus the productive energies of a people are retard 
trade, commerce, business become paralyzed. These are the con- 
ditions which to-day confront all gold-standard countries. ‘Is 
artificial fall in must be arrested before relief can cone 
What has produced this fall in prices of all products and of «/! 
avery? Before answering this, let us ascertain what is price. 

ice is simply the ratio at which property exchanges for money. 
It is dependent upon two th the supply and demand of the 
article, coupled with the supply and demand of money. Thus 
take wheat. The price of wheat is dependent upon two things 
the supply and demand of the wheat and the supply and deman« 
of money. If the supply and demand of money should remain th 
same, then the of wheat would be affected alone by the sup- 
ply and of wheat. If the supply and demand of whet 
should remain the same, then the price of wheat would be affect«! 
alone by the supply and demand of money. With the increas! 
population a 





1 


w that the a increased demand tor 
wheat has far exceeded its increased supply, and hence, if the sup- 
ply and demand of wheat alone fixed the price, wheat ought to b» 
much higher to-day than it was years ago when it sold for $1.5) 


per bushel. eee price, reduced to half what it once 
was, not the y and demand of wheat, mus! 


be caused by other tw makes , i. @., the sup- 
ply and demand of . We find that, the demand for 
money has more than dou . yet the 


y asa unit of value 
to fix has been reduced half since er was demonetized. 

is irresistible that the low price of wheat, in 
to what it formerly was, is occasioned by demonetiz- 
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78,000,000. In less than four years, unless expenditures 
on ae increased, this surplus, added to the $118,000,000 of 
garplus now in the Treasury, would amount to about $430,000,000 

: i Treasury and out of circulation. Thus, if the 
sof the are consummated, it means a taking from circula- 
tion and a contraction of our currency to that vast amount. It 
means a reduction of nearly one-third of our present circulation. 
This would inevitably precipitate a further fall in price of all 
products and property. This fall would add tothe present depres- 
sion and brin increased calamities to the commercial and produc- 
ing classes. The only way that this disastrous contraction could 
be prevented, if the estimates of the friends of this bill are true, is 
to greatly increase the already fearful extravagance of this Gov- 
ernment. This increase should not be tolerated; If the bill fails 
to put the amount estimated in the Treasury, it will then transfer 
that vast amount into the pockets of the few favored by this bill, 
because the amount can only fail to get into the Treasury on ac- 
count of the duties imposed being so high as to prevent the pres- 
ent importation of foreign goods, and the foreign goods not com- 
ing in, the home goods, at the increased price equal to their duty, 
would be used in their stead. The increased price of the home 
would go, not into the Treasury, but into the pockets of the 
pone orien of this bill. Thus, from whatever standpoint viewed, 
this bill can bring only detriment to the vast producing and con- 
suming masses. [Applause.}| = 

But, Mr. , not only is this bill a mistake as remedial 
legislation, but it is the most pernicious tariff bill ever sought to 
beenacted. It the iniquity of the McKinley Act, which, 
immediately after its , encountered universal execration. 
The average of the McKinley Act on importations of last year 
would have been about 50 per cent, while the ave under 
this bill will be about 57 per cent. § Thus this bill piles tariff 
taxes hi than was ever done before. It has no sen iveneate to 
equal it in its exactions upon the people, none to approach it in its 
gratuities — to the trusts and combines which have arisen 
under the system. The curse of our age is the immense 
trusts and combines which flourish, crushing out all individual 
enterprise and ucing an industrial slavery that is fearful to 
contemplate. bill will strengthen every trust and give in- 
creased profits to every combine. 

The most i i trust in the United States is the sugar trust. 
This trust mtely controls the price of sugar toevery consumer 
in the Unio States. The officers of this trust have repeatedly 
admitted ths in the legislative investigations which have been 
made of its affairs. By its monopoly of the market of all sugar 
that goes into consumption, it has, during all this business depres- 
sion, declared a 12 per cent dividend upon its stock, wate for 
more than double its value. This bill, if enacted, will give the 
American market over absolutely and entirely to the sugar trust. 
This trust wil) haveno competition, but the consuming public will 
be at its mercy. 

The amount of sugar consumed in the United States is about 

y. The trust, under the present law, furnishes 
= t Sanen io ~— . Thus ee oe a the — 
com ‘or only 1 pound in 30. is bill passes, this 
little competition will be destroyed. Under the present law the 
has a differential in its favor of one-eighth of a cent a 
pound, with an addition of one-tenth of a cent a pound disguised 
under the 40 per cent ad valorem. This bill will make the differ- 

tial duty in favor of the trust vary from one-fourth of a cent a 

ound to seven-eighths of a cent a pound. This great benefit is 
Siagnieed under the “ pretended scientific schedule.” Besides, it 
imposes an additional duty equal to the export bounty paid by for- 
The small quantity of refined sugar ——- 
mostly from Germany. Germany has been able to 

use the Government there pays 
cents on every hundred pounds of refined 
sugar . This bill, imposing an additional duty equal to 
the bounty, will prevent all importations from there in the future. 
It means a complete surrender of our markets to the exactions of 
the sugar trust. It means that less revenue from this source 
shall go into the Treasury of the United States, but more and 
increased profits into the treasury of the sugar trust. It means 
higher sugar to the people, higher profits to the trust, and less 
revenue to the Government. 


I ask this House to destroy these benefits to this greedy and 
overrich trust. 

Let us our examination further and see how this bill pro- 
tects the most icable trust which has depredated upon 
the people. I allude to the steel-rail trust or pool. 


Nothing more completely establishes the correctness of the Demo- 
cratic the tariff than the history of the steel-rail 
always maintained that a prohibitory tariff 
enabled the home manufacturers to combine and put up the prod- 
ee anal ond reasonable price equal to the import 

; and, second, we claimed that this increased price paid for 
the product went into the pockets of the protected manufacturer. 
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by the consumers, go? 
No. We find that the Treasury received last year as duty on steel 
rails only $754.03. 
the consumers 
over 1,300,000 tons, which at the increased price of $12 per ton 
would amount to over $15,000,000 a year. 
puted that last year, on account of the prohibitory tariff upon 
steel rails, the pool, by the increased price it was able to sell at, put 
over $15,000,000 in the pockets of its stockholders. 
illustration of the workings of the so-called “ protective tariff,” 
which, divested of its glittering generalities and examined 


here? 


is entirel 
the building of many railroads in sections where they are badly 
needed, and the repairing of others so as to give efficient service. 
Besides, on those built it greatly increased the cost of construction, 
and thus made necessary the perpetual maintenance of higher rates 
for passengers and freight. 
rails used in the country from 1871 to 1882, and a comparison of 
prices 
creased cost for that time in this country over England amounted 
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The history of the steel-rail pool establishes without contradiction 
the truth of these contentions. 
$8 a ton. 
pool and put the price at about $25 a ton. 
members of this pool or trust became angry with each other, dis- 
solved, and immediately the price of steel rails fell to $15 a ton. 
Since the price was first reduced I see in the papers t 
now selling them at $13 a ton. 
facturer of steel rails in this country, states that he makes a 
of $2 a ton at that price and that he can easily keep up th 
with hiscompetitors. Steel rails are now being exported 
for sale. 
claimed by the Democrats, the manufacturers, being freed from 
all foreign competition, were able to form a pool and put t 
price even higher than the import duty. 


The duty upon steel rails is about 
All the manufacturers of steel rails formed a trust or 
A few weeks ago the 


tor 
hat they 
Mr. Carnegie, the greatest 


are 
Thanu 
profit 
»>wartare 
en 
mul 


Thus we see that by this prohibitory duty imposed, as 


Now, where did this increased price of about $12 per ton, paid 
Into the Treasury of the United States? 


Now, how much did the increased price that 
paid last year amount to? We consumed last year 


Thus it can not be dis- 


This is a fair 


ainits 


practical workings, means to exercise the taking power of th: 
Government, not to provide revenue, but to make this Gover 
ment stretch forth its hands and gather in the earnings of t 

masses to enrich the favored classes. 
few and poverty to the many. 


It means protection to th 

| Applause. | 

Mr. BLAND, Will the gentleman allow me a question right 
Mr. SWANSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLAND. Is it not further shown that this tariff and this 


pool prevented the building of railroads and the repairing of rail- 
roads and in that way prevented the prosperity of the country? 


Mr. SWANSON. 
correct. 


The distingnished gentleman from Missouri 
The increased price of steel rails has prevented 


I have here a statement of the ste 
id in America and in England, which shows that the i: 


to $159,312,126. From 1882 to the present time, the difference in 
cost for these years would far exceed that amount. Thus, to en- 
rich Carnegie and his associates in this pool, this hizh duty was 
imposed. It puts no money in the Treasury, and, while it has en 
riched these few favorites, it has put a higher burden upon th 
transportation of all passengers and freight for years in this coun- 
try. These unjust and enormous exactions are paid yearly by the 
merchants and farmers when they ship their wheat, corn, cott 
tobacco, cattle, and goods over the railroads at high rates. 

This bill continues this high prohibitory duty upon steel rails, 
and its passage will witness the formation of another pool, levying 
again its great and iniquitous exactions upon all the trade, com- 
merce, business, and products of the country. We must put steel 
rails upon the free list and have foreign competition at a reason- 
able price. I defy any gentleman who is listening to me to give 
any reason why they should not be put upon the free list. Weare 
now exporting them to Europe. There can be no excuse to con- 
tinue the present high duty. except to enable the formation of 
another pool to rob the American people. I appeal to every Rep- 
resentative who desires cheap freights for the products of his con- 
stituents to vote against this iniquity in this bill. I appeal to 
every Representative who has constituents who need the construc- 
tion of railroads to develop their sections to vote against this pr 
vision and make possible the building of these railroads. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that I have not time to go through this 


bill and expose the hundreds of trusts and combines that will be 
benefited and enriched by its passage. I have shown how the two 
largest and most notorious trusts are the recipients of great gilts 
and bounties in this bill. These two but constitute samples of 
the many which are provided for. Concealed in the smooth 
phrases of this bill, lurking in its intricate and complicated sched- 
ules. are benefits to trusts and combines greater than ever before 


bestowed by any act of legislation. It is constructed upon purely 
Republican lines.. The Republican idea is to make a few vastly 
rich by special privileges, and to trust that they will permit some 
prosperity to leak out on those beneath. This pernicious principle 
out in its enormity in every line, in every schedule of this 

ill. Submission tothis doctrine has made this bill but the handi- 
work of the protected industries, a reflex of their greedy desires, 
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Until I was appointed upon the Ways and Means Committee I 
had formed the impression that it was a difficult undertaking to 
construct a tariff bill. I was unable to understand how my Re- 
publican friends were able, so easily and so quickly, to prepare 
this bill. I remembered that they had prepared it in less than 
half the time required by the Democratic committee for the Wil- 
son bill. It is needless to say that I was amazed at the ability, 
learning, and a for work exhibited by these gentlemen. I 
felt dazzled at the thoroughness and rapidity with which they 
had mastered the entire industrial interests of the United States. 
But when I began to read the hearings and to compare the re- 
quests filed by the protected interests with the sections of the 
bill, these pleasant illusions were rapidly dispelled. I readily 
perceived that this bill was but an aggregation of the wishes of 
the protected industries clamoring for the right to enrich them- 
selves by taxing the people. I found that the chief credit, if any, 
to which my colleagues on the other side on this committee were 
entitled to was the perfect docility they exhibited in yielding to 
the desires of these interests. 

Mr. Chairman, Jet us take the bill and see the influences which 
presided at its preparation. The first schedule we reach is the 
chemical schedule. We find from page 9 to 18 of the hearings 
that Mr. Thomas Harrison, jn behalf of the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists’ Association, filed a schedule containing the wishes of this 
association, and it reappears substantially as thus filed in the bill. 
Where his recommendations are not followed, an examination will 
show that others more particularly interested in that item were lis- 
tened to. On page 170 of the hearings H. B. Newton, president of 
the National Association of Fire Brick Manufacturers, asks for 
a duty of $1.25 per ton on brick, and this request is granted in 
section 838 of this bill. We find that section 95 of the bill, impos- 
ing a duty upon green and colored bottles, demijohns, etc., is lit- 
erally that submitted by the manufacturers of these on page 234 
of the hearings. Section 99 of the bill, increasing the duty on 
window glass, is literally the same asked for by Mr. Burns and 
the manufacturers of window glass in pages 252 and 255 of the 
hearings. Sections 106, 107, and 108 of the bill, imposing duties 
upon spectacles, eyeglasses, lenses, opera glasses, and field pieces, 
voices precisely the wishes of the manufacturers of these, as ex- 
P on pages 272 and 273 of the hearings. The Cotton Spin- 
ners’ Association filed a schedule for cotton yarns, on 1151 of 
the hearings, and it appears word for word as section of this 
bill. The manufacturers of spool cotton thread, on page 1158 of 
the hearings, made their desires known, and they are completely 

anted in section 304 of this bill. The cotton manufacturers of 

ew England, through Mr. Chase, on page 1167 of the hearings, 
asked for a change of law and filed a proposed schedule, which 
aes word for word as section 310 of this bill. 
he sugar schedule in section 208, upon which it is proposed to 
collect over $51,000,000 of revenue, with the difference of one-eighth 
differential on refined sugar, is the schedule filed on page 599 of 
the hearings by Mr. Farr in behalf of the “‘ sugar trade.” Let us 
see how the great woolen schedule was prepared. 1 have here the 
apa we Magazine, issued by the National Association of Wool 
anufacturers of this country. It contains the annual report of 
its secretary. In detailing the work of the special committee ap- 
wointed to go to Washington to formulate recommendations to 
he Ways and Means Committee for the woolen schedule, this re- 
port says: 

The special committee met at the Arlington Hotel in Washington on the 
evening of January 6, all the members being present, It adjourned for a 
conference with Chairman DinGLEeY and other members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, at which a complete nnderstanding was arrived at as to 
the general principles which are to prevail in the reconstruction of the 
woolen schedule. 

‘Laughter.| 

ye may judge how satisfactory these ‘‘ general principles” and 
this ‘complete understanding” were to the woolen manufactur- 
ers when we reflect that the bill proposes to impose a tax of over 
$67,000,000 upon the woolen clothing of the people of this country 
for the benefit of these manufacturers. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, the bill could be taken section by section, 
schedule by schedule, and shown to contain only the greedy de- 
sires of the protected industries calling upon the Government to 
tax the masses of the people to enrich them. My Republican col- 
leagues upon the committee are not to be blamed for this. In 
doing this they have been executing an acknowledged Republican 
policy. The policy of this party is to make these few immensel 
rich and hope that they will shareit with others. As theacknowl- 
edged purpose of this bill is to make the manufacturer rich by 
permitting him to tax all others, the consistent and most effective 
way to accomplish this is to allow him to fix the rate of tax he 
shall im . Who knows better than he how high this tax should 
be in order to make him rich? poe Hence the gentlemen 
on the other side are thoroughly consistent with the doctrines of 
their party and the purposes of the bill when they permit the pro- 
tected industries to write out the rates and schedules of this bill. 
The masses of the people, the great consuming public, are out- 


the sovereign power of taxation over to the greed and ayiri... 5 


iniquity, will receive at the hands of the people more ¢x\. 
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side of the purposes of this bill or of the legislative aj 


Republican party. The people will never consent to sur... _ 


ing the McKinley Act in 
than was administered to that odious measure. aaa 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from \ 


few, as this bill does. This bill, su 


has expired sinia 


Mr. SWANSON. I would like to be allowed to con, 
remarks. I will not occupy much time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks yj. 
mous consent that he be allowed to finish his remarks. [5 thors 
objection? 

here was no objection. 

Mr. SWANSON. Iam indeed grateful to the commit: 
kindness, and I promise not to detain it long. 

Mr, Chairman, in olden times, in the feudal days, if a man wanted 
to appropriate his neighbor's property, he went forth with his 
armed retainers and took by force whatever he desired to jy ssosc, 
This was bold and manly robbery, and many feudal barviis thus 
became great and rich by their depredations. In the course of 
time the feudal system was overthrown, government wis orvan- 
ized, and persons were restrained from appropriating by force tho 
labor of others. When organized government prohibited the tak- 
ing of the fruits of the labor of others by force, then ihe social 
classes commenced to acquire, under forms of law, what h-reto- 
fore they had taken byforce. The two most frequent and «ficient 
means by which the products of the labor of one citizen have been 
transferred to another citizen have been by exercising the power 
of taxation and trifling w\th the currency. The abuses of these 
two great powers of government are the sources of the present 
unjust and unequal distribution of wealth. When the history of 
taxation and currency is written by a hand with the power and 

enius of a Buckle, it will exhibit a system of legalized in (juity, 
injustice, and oppression surpassing the exercise of any other pow- 
ers. [Applause. | 

My eloquent friend from Iowa has taunted this side of the House 
for a supposed inconsistency in advocating at the same tiie tariff 
reform and financialreform. Toathoughtful and patriotic mind 
the advocacy of one necessarily impels the advocacy of the other. 
The tariff taxes are used artificially to enhance the prices of goods 
to the consumer with aview of transferringa portion of his wealth 
into the pockets of the manufacturer. The gold standard is used 
to artificially depress the price of products of the producer. so as to 
transfer a portion of his wealth to the banking or moneyed classes. 
The purpose in each case is, by artificially affecting prices, to 


® my 


for itg 


transfer the wealth of the masses to special classes. The results 
in each case are similar. The only difference is in the method of 
accomplishment. We believe that prices should be norma) and 


stable, controlled by the great law of supply and demand. neither 
artificially enhanced by tariff restrictions preventing competition 
nor artificially depressed by the radical change in destrv ying sil- 
ver as one of the units of value in fixing prices. Thus the Demo- 
cratic party is consistent in its opposition to both high tariff and 
gold monometallism. It places itself as the firm advocate of natu- 
ral, stable prices. 1t believes that the greatest prosperity comes to 
a nation, the productive energies of a people are the greatest, when 
prices are stable. A prohibitory tariff is but the bestowal of spe- 
cial privileges on the munufacturer. Gold monometallism is but 
the bestowal of special privileges on the moneyed classes. We are 
opposed to both. 

n the hour of fierce conflict for the betterment of an oppressed and 
impoverished country, the Democratic party adopts as its funda- 
mental principle that famous utterance of the great Mirabeau, 
amid the storms and struggles of the French Revolution: 

Privilege must have an end, but the people are eternal. 
[Prolonged applause. ] 


‘The Dingley Bill. 
SPEEOH 
HON. MARION DE VRIES, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 29, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United States— 


Mr. DE VRIES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am opposed to the amendment now under con- 
sideration. It proposes to increase the duty already recommended 
in the bill upon asphaltum and bitumen. I am op to mee 
duty upon these and submit that they should be p 
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upon the free list. The effect of laying a duty upon such articles 
will be to enhance the price of the same in my State to the people 
of that State to the extent of the duty levied. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR) is correct in the statement that in 
the State o California there are inexhaustible supplies of these 
materials. These are articles found in great quantities in south- 
ern California. We consume vast quantities of the same in the 
constraction of sidewalks and streets in our cities everywhere 
and the effect of this amendment will be to increase the cost of 
that material for such purposes, and that increase of cost will fall 
largely upon the poor. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

In our State this will be more keenly felt by the poor, for under 
our system of street improvement the citizen and resident are com- 
pelled to improve at the will of the municipal council, which does 
not always respect the financial ability of the citizen. I desire to 
say to gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber that if they 
desire to cheapen the price of asphaltum and bitumen to the peo- 
ple of the East, in order to meet and disarm the foreign syndicate 
controlling the same, the way to consummate that purpose is not 
to enable a higher price to be charged for bitumen at the mine as 


is done by the proposed tariff, but to take hold of the Pacific rail- | 


roads question in the proper manner and adjust that question so 
that the railroad corporations which now charge exorbitant freight 
rates for transportation of all products from California to the 
East may be compelled to do justice to the people of the East as 
well as to the people of that State. [Renewed applause. | 

If, Mr. Chairman, the question is determined in such manner 
that relief in freight charges will be effected, the people of the 
East as well as of California will have an inexhaustible supply of 
superior bitumen. and asphaltum at their doors, and it can be com- 
manded atareasonable price. This can easily pe and should be 
accomplished by a Federal adjustment of railroad freights and 
fares. The United States courts have held this power to be con- 
stitutionally vested in Congress, and it should be exercised. While 
Iam on the floor let me say that gentlemen on the other side have 
continually protested that this bill treats every section of the 
country uniformly; that it is a bill for the benefit of the West as 
well as the East, the South as well as the North; that it benefits 
every class upon whom it lays tribute, and returns that tribute by 
protecting him in some way; and they have professed to be par- 
ticularly solicitous about the welfare of the agricultural and farm- 

communities. 
want to call the attention of the Ways and Means Committee 
particularly, and of the majority upon the other side of the House, 
to the fact that there is a large class of people in my State who 
produee the test product of that State, to wit, wheat, who 
add 28,000, bushels of wheat per annum to the channels of 
trade to aid in turning the balance of trade in favor of this coun- 
try, who are not protected one iota under this bill; but, on the 
contrary, by the terms thereof it is proposed to levy upon them 
what is equivalent to a direct tax of more than $500,000. What 
pe does the wheat-growing farmer of California and the 
acific Coast receive under this bill? He has to buya great num- 
ber of commodities that he requires which are protected—in fact, 
nearly every article he buys is protected—and in return he is 
offered protection on wheat, which is of no benefit to him, as gen- 
tleman must, in all honesty and fairness, concede. You have 
given the Western farmer sop, molasses to catch his vote, and 
offered insult to his intelligence in the shape of a tariff of 25 cents 

r bushel on wheat. You and every sane man in the country 

w the effect of that duty is a burden rather than a benefit to the 
farmer. He sells his wheat in Liverpool, the markets of which 
regulate the price of wheat the world over. The wheat affected by 
this duty is the wheat imported into this country by our farmers 
for seed, and upon that this bill compels the farmer to pay a duty 
of 25 cents per bushel, so that the duty on wheat is the farmers’ 
enemy ae as his friend. 

On the other hand, what tax is levied upon the California grain- 
growing farmer by this bill? In our State every bushel of the 
grain product must be sacked in jute bags, of which we consume 
about 40,000,000 per year, and upon these it is proposed by this 
bill to levy a duty of if cents und. The result of that will 
inevitably be that there will thereby be assessed upon the farmer 
of the Sacramento and San Joaquin solom alone in the State of 
California a tribute of almost $250,000. This is a direct tax, be- 
cause there is no substantial local competition in the grain-bag 
market on the Coast. To consider this question politically for a 
moment, I want to say to | ane gentlemen that these were the very 
people, the grain-growing farmers of California, who delivered to 
you the electoral vote of the State of California at the last election, 
and now, in return for the aid which they gave you and your 

in that election—— 
the hammer — 

-DEVRIES. I wouldlikea few minutes more, Mr. Chairman. 

CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 


The 
tleman from California that he be given a few minutes more? 
There was no 
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Mr. DE VRIES. I was proceeding to state, Mr. Chairman, the 
effect of this bill, politically, upon the farmers of my State, they 
having cast their votes for Mr. McKinley. They then had free 
grain bags. In return for their votes you now propose to assess 
them about 1j cents for every grain bag they buy, aggregating 
over half a million dollars in my Statealone. Whether or not this 
course will be approved only the farmer can say, and he will speak 
thereupon at the next Congressional election. I wish to say an- 
other thing to you gentlemen upon the other side of the House. 
There are manufactories in the State of California, as well as in 
the East. In my district there are several factories of agricul- 
tural implements. These are in Sacramento, Stockton, Marys- 
ville, Chico, and other cities. You do not give them one iota of 
protection in this bill, because there are noagnicultural implements 
imported which come into our market in competition with the 
high-grade implements which these manufacturers make. For 
example, the combined harvester is almost, if not quite, a Califor- 
niamachine. Theseshopsemploythousandsoflaborers. Besides, 
we have many large houses dealing in such implements, all paying 
heavy duties on their materials and stock by this bill. 

Now, if you want to protect them and give our labor employ- 
ment, the best way to do it is to take the duty from grain bags in 
this bill and thereby leave in the pockets of the California farm- 
ers about $500,000 extra, with which they can buy these hirh- 
grade manufacturing implements. Having that much more 
money left in their pockets, the farmer can go tothe factories and 
buy these implements, which privilege they will be denied if you 
continue this assessment on their grain bags. Having equipped 
themselves thus with improved machinery, kept our shops open 
and laborers employed, they will with such machinery save more 
in developing and harvesting their crop, and thereby have left 
some money with which to buy your Eastern goods. But we can 
never buy your Eastern products, we can never enter your mar- 
kets, unless you leave us some small change with which to buy. 
The same reasoning applies to other consumers of jute bags in our 
State. The State of California, for the single purpose of cheap- 
ening grain bags to its farmers, has expended approximately half 
a million dollars in erecting a jute-bag factory at San Quentin, 
and they are running that factory extra time now. For what 
purpose? Simply for the purpose of cheapening to the farmers 
of that State the price of grain bags. Yet here, now, after the 
State of California has made that great outlay for this commend- 
able purpose, it is proposed in this bill to put a duty upon grain 
bags and thereby, so far as the interest of the farmers of Califor- 
nia are concerned, defeat the efforts of the people of that State in 
the expenditure of this great amount of money. The effect of the 
duty may well be understood from a dispatch I clipped from the 
San Francisco Examiner this morning, which I here read: 


JUTE BAGS IN 


DEMAND—ORDERS COME IN AT SAN QUENTIN—DIRECTORS 
PREPARE TO RUN THE MILL ON LONGER HOURS. 
SAN QUENTIN, March 22. 

The demand for jute bags remains active. The price, $5.40 a hundred, al- 

though the maximum that can be charged by the board of director ems 

to be no hindrance toorders. The orders are being filed and will be filled 

as rapidly as Beowpet will permit. The market quotations for Calcutta 

stock are now $3.25 a hundred, with the tariff risk assumed by the purchaser. 

It is the intention of the board of directors to run the jute mills half an 

hour longer each day after April 1 and during the half day on Saturday that 
has usually been reserved as a holiday. 

Thus we find our farmers preferring to pay $5.40 for grain bags 


now rather than $5.25 and assume the prospective tariff burden. 
You may preach to us as much as you please upon the floor of 
this House that a tariff does not increase prices, but, as the above 
dispatch indicates, when it comes to actual business, the commer- 
cial world transacts business upon the basis that a tariff does 
increase prices. And we further have presented the remarkable 
spectacle of a State being engaged in a desperate struggle to 
cheapen a particular commodity to a deserving and oppressed con- 
sumer while this House is proceeding to nullify ail the efforts of 
that State by increasing the price of these same articles to such 
consumers. In behalf of these grain-growing farmers of the Pa- 
cific Coast and all consumers of jute bags, I submit this duty is an 


outrage. Ido so not in the spirit of criticism, but of a petitioner, 
that the outrage be not perpetrated. Both in the general debate 
and in this running-fire discussion of the past two days every 
advocate of this bill has emphasized its alleged virtues as a mod- 
erate, uniform tariff measure, claiming for it, as I have said, that 
it affected all sections and classes alike, and particularly vannted 
its tender regard for the agricultural classes. If I believed this 
bill was as thus claimed, 1 should be very much constrained to 
vote for it, particularly in view of the present exigencies, politi- 
cal and commercial. But even the limited time allowed the 
minority for deliberation and examination reveals that it is far 


from what it is claimed by its ardent friends. 

I for one do not believe in free trade. I am nota free trader. 
I do not believe in a high protective tariff. I believe the power 
vested in Congress by the Constitution in the words, ** The Con- 
gress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
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and excises to pay the debts and provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare ot the United States; but all duties, 
imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
States,” clearly authorizes, and wisely, the raising of a portion of 
our national revenues by a tariff, and that thiscan always be done 
justly and advantageously. I believe that language justifies a 
tariff for revenue, carrying with it whatsoever of necessary inci- 
dental protection it may, and that the constitutional inhibition to 
bocniplasiesd is the one emphasized by the makers of our Consti- 
tution by dignifying the enactment in a special proviso that these 
duties ‘‘shall be uniform throughout the United States.” That 
a portion of our revenues shall be so raised is a doctrine which 
has grown up with and become a part of the constitutional his- 
tory of this country, and no considerable portion of our people 
deny it, though some whose opinions are entitled to great respect 
do, In the confusion of political campaigns and in the strife for 
office the real contention upon this question has been obscured. 
The objections held by the majority of the objectors to past 
tariffs and the present do not level their objections at the tariff 
system as a system, but at the inequalities of the particular sched- 
ules which have from time to time constituted the revenue laws 
of this commonwealth, and which have done great violence to that 
portion of the constitutional proviso quoted, in that the schedules 
of such do not and have not rested the burdens of taxation ‘‘ uni- 
formly throughout the United States,” as required by the Consti- 
tution. 

The American people are a busy people, much occupied in their 
respective vocations, and have never given heed to the effect of 
their laws until the a ee therefrom forced upon 
their attention the sober r ion that something was wrong. 
While I do not wholly or even one attribute present con- 
ditions to the inequalities of the tariff, nevertheless any economic 
factor which constantly rests the burden of taxation unequally, 
and further casts upon those bearing the greater portion of this 
burden the additional task of paying tribute to their more favored 
brethren, becomes a factor in at once enriching one portion of 
the nation and impoverishing the other. The logic of condi- 
tions has finally drawn the attention of the American people on 
from their vocations, and they are examining their laws 
taking account of stock, so to speak, of their labors. They find 
the course of wealth and accumulation has been eastward, where 
dwell the protected manufacturers and the Wall street gold 
manipulators, while those who have ever toiled and exhausted 
the virgin strength of Western fields and riches of Western mines 
have nothing but debts set o posite their investment of nature, 
industry, capacity, and 7 ity. When we equalize, therefore, 
so far as can be practically done the benefits and the burdens of a 
tariff, I believe we approach to a satisfactory tariff, for such 
would es equal rights to all and special privileges to none, so 
far as the particular subject is concerned. It goes without say- 
ing, the revenue to be raised must be such as the necessary ex- 
a of the Government, economically administered, require. 

believe, therefore, in a tariff for a ion of the nation’s rey- 
enues to meet the needs of the National Government, economically 
administered, so levied that the n incidental benefits 
thereof, as well as the burdens thereof, benefit and burden 
all classes and all sections alike. A tariff for such a revenue, 
being uniform in both its benefits and its burdens, and affecting 

classes and sections the same, approximates justice. Cer- 
tainly, whenever declared constitutional, an income tax should 
be early adopted as the greatest vehicle to uniform taxation. 
Other commendable methods are available whereby the burdens 


of national taxation may be equally adjusted. The course of: 


wealth is and for decades has been tow: New England. Com- 
pare five Western with five New England States, taking the 
official records of property returned for taxation in 1893 and 1894. 

















State. | 193. 1804. | tues | Decrease 
ID Sosccawortin cast 1 , 216, 700, 000 181, 205, 918, 
i iid basealiteee sania iatatbiion 168, 088, 995 150, 399. 
wi . 0 285, 634, 246 228, 356, 
St ETS aT MER: 35, 000, 000 28,000, 
RRR ERE 26, 178, 060 23, 683, 
BON c.camains as | 127,548, 175 |_118, 850, 
MN Sn: cnnininiisasapedcdcnaiieiie 1, 752, 900,990 | 1, 742, 682, 1 
Selous jennie intial ndeaeeeds bie oee tora 
UDI... «wrasinmmnigaatgualichidiaa 565, 857, 799 556, 412, 766 
pwinuieteiiaiineaiain 356, 621, 818 337,501 
OID, «cnt ecimsaiseniatiinnel 194, 733, L4 183, 717, 
-sielogineaibldinte Gan 270,812,782 | 272, 919, 370 | 
Massachusetts ............ 2, ay ey 14 | 2, ae 883, 
ec rec——| Rees | Ree 
nsyivan oe eekess b ebens >, : 
New Jersey ...............] 763,205,274] 774,308, 
These States are not selected for the of the t. 


Only two Southern and Middle States of all the States w any 


nee | ical 
much heavier tax upon the people than 

9° | Fourth. This is an extreme protecti 

vos'og3 | Dill was moderate in rates when compared 





increase. And the total net decrease for all that territoy 
time mentioned is approximately $320,000,000; while only 1. 
England and Atlantic States show a decrease, and the 1) | 
of those States is $312,110,000. I am indebted to Mr. \ 
for the figures, as I am also for the following statement »),., 
to the same point: 

The oan invested in the manufacturing industries increas: | 
from 1880 to 1890, while during that same period farm values s}); 
per cent of the total wealth of the country to 20 per cent of the «, 

I will print a table showing the losses in farm values from |=") 





Total values. | Farm values. 0:) 


$3, 271, 575, 425 
6,045, 045, 007 
9, 262, 808, 861 

000 | 10,197,006, 776 
13, 279, 252, 649 








These figures show a constant and increasing drift of t)\. \ 
oe eer ree eee ee Senet s and toward 
the manuw‘acturing centers. It is idle to cumulate statist) <+.,;) 
same point. The savings-bank accounts and all bank aco jy). 
point in the same direction. The wealth of the country is r.))).\\\ 
passing to the highly protected States and away from the W..; 
and South, and reliable statistics show this to have been t)). yyjy 
terrupted course for the past quarter of acentury. This f.aty,, 
becomes the more alarming by reason of the fact that the wo.) 
of the country is not only traveling to the northeastern jor 
thereof, but is being collected into the hands of a few. |: wy 
be idle to cite authority to this admitted fact. 

The same spirit of inequality and want of uniformity 1 yades 
this bill that has characterized every tariff bill passed |v (.), 
gress for several decades. The of this bill as it now stands, 
with no changes in the coinage laws of the nation, will avcray.: 
rather than alleviate the abnormal conditions stated, and wil! 
not turn the tide of wealth in this country. We will, | believe. 
in the near future, view spasmodic evidences of prosperity for 4 
limited time, for the reasons that we have just emerged from t). 
ever-recurring decennial depression of business of the country. 
and by reason of the further and more potent cause that the griovdiy 
money mongers of the East, being appeased by unequal lexi-'s 
tion, will, for political if no other , unlock their money 
coffers and it the country a slight increase in the circu atin. 
medium, while they cry: ‘‘ Behold the coming of pros) rity: 
simply let out their ropes for another hanl to the money centers 
of another installment of the labor and property of others by !at-r 
on contracting the currency medium of the country, soon to }» 
tem: y expanded. I shall advocate and vote in Committe: «! 
the le for the agriculturalschedules of this bill, because t 
I believe, tend to better the bill andare in the interests of ny: 
stituents, and in the committee every vote will be effectual: (pon 
the vote on the bill as a whole my vote will not be effective.cit): 
for or against it, and I shall vote against the bill for s-yer.! 


reasons: 

First. It is full of inequalities and not in the least uniform. 
Even the agricultural duties aac chiefly, if not solely.the New 
England farmer on the border, and this will not correc’ 
or tend to correct, existing inequalities. 

Second. The bill is not a revenue measure prepared by the Hous: 
of Representatives. It is a revenue measure prepared by the mo 
jority of egy thee eno a Committee, which the oe 
t ouse have no adequate opportunity to amend or ofr 
amendments to, much less have cul velwk a by the House. 
There are measures in this bill which would failif put to a vote! 


lon 
wid 


the House. 

Third. The alleged necessity for revenue is admittedly only 1bo0' 
$60,000,000. This bill to raise over $65,000,000 more than 
necessary, and even necessity is upon the basis of 

e 


enormously extravagant appropriations far in excess of an econ 1 
administered governmental necessity. It therefore lay: 4 


ve measure. The McKinley 
to this bill. I here 
give the relative rates of this bill and the McKinley bill by scl 


Screpu.s A.—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS. 


Screputse B.--Earras, EARTHENWARE, AND GLASSWARE. 


I et eceee 51.20 
SUI TU eae cn aot eee Ee eth ties cepeeweccce noes §2. 62 
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ScuEepuLE D.—Woop, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 
SE —— a F 





| Per cent. | Amount. 





a 














‘Kinle a ———-——-._ 14.93 $1, 857, 802. 96 
oe ~se-e-| 16.58 | “2,200, 608. 98 
cunanbatentliatiiniiainiadind = 
ScHEDULE E.—SuGAR. 

Per cent. 

McKinle Dill . 020 2 ew nnn one n- = ~~ 2 ~ +22 oe n-ne nn en eo ne ee en eee eee eee e ee 14.55 
Dingley bill .....----- ---------+ «---+-+--+--+~ +--+ +--+ ee nene tonnes senna enenee 71.10 

ScuEeDuLE F.—ToBAcco, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 

McKinle ee eT — —s Liz Re 
een elites coeesase-cn----------- pettimewcesens ----- 164.05 
ScHEDULE G.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PROVISIONS. 
McKinley bill. .....--. ------ ---------- +--+ +--+ +--+ ++ +++ +--+ --- cveneccee 98.17 
Dingley bill........------------------- Se acdedecess ence cusses ce amen 30. 94 
ScuEDULE H.—Sprrits, Wines, AND OTHER BEVERAGES. 
RESUME cacabintbab anes so ~sentws 2-0 ccectens once ene oo-e-eeee n-ne scence 69.78 
Dingley bill........--~----- -----+ --+--+ 20+ +00 2-000 ee eens eee eee 77.01 
Scugpute I.—Corron MANUFACTURES. 

McKinle ici piinng becnasaséccrcceceece wocedeccece 55 33 
Dingley weccce coccececcces= eatdsoessesccucecs 54. 14 
ScHEDULE J.—FLAX, Hemp, AND JUTE, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 
SE a ditndement stdnienes concnecceencvecowecesenecccenessescecees GAB 
Dingley ee, ne cae ebeemessesceccticcewccescocsccces GOS 
ScuepuLe K.—Woon, AND MANUPACTURES OF. 

McKinley bill. . cad adie ddiganewocene oo i " sired an 
Dingloy Dill. ... 2 - 2-00 222 oo nn one con oon ne ee ene ee eens ence nee eeeee 81.57 
ScuepuLe L.—SILK AND SILK Goops. 
ts enero Seietianiaiebaadaetedthenasaienty, Ge 
DIGIC WE cece cs non ccc ewe concen cone n nen eco ens coe cee cceeeccccececeseeee 55.89 
ScuHEeDULE M.—PuLpr, PAPER, AND Books. 

Ne ek. sncnsecbetenscenccenecsccccese SOS 
en cbndenns cescetccccc eset ews cccccccccccccccnccccccee TASB 
ScnEpDULE N.—SUNDRIES. 
nn cemnesasececeseceseescesesss SOS 


ee 
The McKinley bill was condem 


the o— e McKinley bill raised less revenue per annum | 
than the Wilson bill with the income-tax clause eliminated there- 
from. 


Fifth. I will vote for no bill as a whole which puts a direct tax 
of nearly 1} cents on every jute bag used by the farmers of my dis- 
trict, knowing that it taxes them alone quite $250,000 on this one 
item. That 
of the country I not only admit but assert, and this particularly 
with a view to securing such an adjustment of the schedules as 
will make more uniform the benefits as well as the burdens of this 
method of taxation. The increase in the agricultural schedules in 


this bill is a commendable step; but while a care has been given | 


the farmer, 
ous attention been given the manufacturers of the East, and 
that while the manufacturers of my district and dealers in agri- 
cultural implements have not been given a thought. Where the 
fruit grower has been given $1 he is taxed $5 by the same measure, 
a very unequal in. The law which enables the Eastern man- 
ufacturer to collect protection-inflated prices for his goods from 


the Western farmer, while it denies the latter the reciprocal priv- | 
ilege, is measurably, though not totally, responsible for the pres- | 


ent condition of the farmer, and the condition demonstrates the 
a of the evil and want of uniformity of the law in its op- 
eration. 


with his foreign friends as with his Eastern brother. 


ing from him prices an element of which is due to the revenue 
— of the General Government, if any prices are to be so in- 


Until you make uniform these benefits of the revenue laws and 
also give the farmer more money by increasing the circulating 
medium of the country, a protection wall as high as Bartholdis 
statue will be a dead letter on the statute books, so far as prosp:r- 
ity is concerned. You must stay the tide aided by an unjustly 


revenue system. You cen never enrich the morigaged ' 


arranged 

West and South by them more. The people of the West 

— never oe cement, your ees aah until you put 
on for which they can exchange their 

prodece ant 6 


may and the factory doors open, but the p 
— doors for want of purchasers. You can not tax a poor man 
to prosperity. Prosperity, stable and permanent, abounds only 
money plentifully circulates. 
of exchanges which can not be had without an abun- 
the medium of exchange—money. Until you give the 
better prices—more money—he has nothing to exchange 
on his farm. So, while I believe the adjustment 
is a factor for or against the of sec- 
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ned by an overwhelming vote of | 


ere is a necessity for a revision of the revenue laws | 


ly the Eastern farmer, scrupulous and assidu- | 


The Western farmer craves reciprocity, not so much | 
He desires | 
them to reciprocate with him by paying to him as well as receiv- | 


with which they can then buy your goods. Looms | 
uct will rot at | 


Prosperity is commerce, an | 


de 


tions of our country, it is not the controlling factorof its general 
prosperity. What we of the whole nati need mostly now is a 
greater amount of cireulating medium and a law making all trusts 


1 





and combines organized to affect prices a felony 
What we of the West need mostly now is, first, our share of 
the benefits of our system of revenue laws; md, an increased 
circulating medium, and both these will be in ial to us unless 
you give us an epportunity to transport o ts of the West 
to the markets of the East at reasonable { i the 
purpose of extending our markets and « up ] ts to 
the East. This latter can be easily effected by ype ljust- 
ment of the Pacific railroads question—a solution ul 1 the 
interest of the people, instead of the railroads, w le 
| any and all schemes for refunding that indebtednes T) t 
| of California may sow and reap in abundance, and sell in ma i 
of scarcity at fabulous prices: you may build around us a )- 
| tection wall as high as the Sierras. but so long as the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company holds California in its monopolistic 
embrace, and stands a toll gatherer between us and the markets 
| of the East, these advantages only further fill the fat stomach of 
| that greedy corporation, while our people remain the unwilling 
slaves to that insatiably rapacious parasite of the West 
The Depression in Agriculture—Its Cause and Remedy. 


SPEECH 


HON. WINFIELD 8. KERR, 


OF OHIO 
In THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 
On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the G ’ cours 
age the industries of the United Sta 


Mr. KERR said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: 


The farmer seems to be the objective point of 


the modern Democratic statesman. The glowing promise of his 
rejuvenation is the only light that shoots through the somber 
fabric of Democratic discourse. 
| That the farmer has suifered in the last four years is past all 
disputing, but he will not walk of his troubles by walking 
| into the camp which caused his di ifiture. He will not increase 
| prices of agricultural products by embracing the princip i 
| the party which lowered these prices. 
| ‘The farmer is an intelligent man, and he should proceed inte! 
' 


ligently to find the cause of his present distress, and then set about 
If h ‘e1\ 


remedying it like an intelligent ma e is «de ed 


cause, he will miss the remedy. 


n. 


This Hall has rung for two weeks with Democratic philippics 
against trusts and combines; yet the Democratic party is not yet 
a month away from its control of the Government. If the people 

| are bound captives to the wheels of monopoly, why did you not 

| release them during your four years of power? What legislation 
did you enact? What executive action did your President t: 
to break these chains which you say bind the American pe 

| Nothing—absolutely nothing. 

| You are raising a false clamor; you are heating the passions in 
order that you may deceive the judgm 

Why have you not relieved the distress of the farmer in the four 
years you held power? Every year of these four has seen the 
farmer sink lower and lower; every year has seen his distress ag- 


gravated; every year his business less remnnerative. What excuse 
have you for not coming to the rescue of this dear friend of yours? 
None. But you are still fertilein promi You want the offi 
four years more, and if youcan get them, you promise t 
another onslaught on the windmills. 


» MAKE 


Whether the centralization or combination of wealth is an evil 
or not depends upon how it is used. If a great enterprise, like the 
building of a railroad, the erection of a great factory, or the float 
ing of a line of steamships, takes m money than one man can 
furnish, and ten go together and do it, th do not become public 
enemies, bunt in a sense public bene If Democratic phi 
losophy had prevailed during the last half a century, this Republic, 
instead of covering the continent with its magnificent growth 

| and leading all the nations in material progress, would be send- 
| ing wagon trains from the Missouri to the valley of the San Fran- 


cisco, and foreign lords would be hunting buffalo on the plains of 
Kansas. 
The first thing the farmer wants to know, or ought to know 


| and know accurately. is the cause of his trouble. So far as the 
i 
' 
' 


arties are concerned, the issue between them is clearly made. 
e Democratic party and its allies say that the silver act of 1978 


Ait Matin is Hs: tegen os ina 


a 
t 7 
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ss 


is the sole and only cause. The Republican party says that the 
serious decline in agricultural prices began with the Wilson tariff 


law and should be ascribed to it. Where does the truth lie? 


In making my comparisons, I take the year 1891 and compare it 
with 1895. I select the former year bécause it was the last year of 
Republican Administration, when there were no exceptional cir- 
cumstances. Part of 1892 was influenced abnormally by the 


Presidential election, and part was after the election of Cleveland. 
I take 1295 because the Democratic Administration was then at 
its best and should show the best results, 


If the act of 1873 had any effect in reducing prices it should have 


got in its work before 1893. If we find that farm products were 


sustained in price and mone of them advanced in price for twenty 
sagan to decline, the cause should be 
searched for somewhere near the time the decline began. This is 


years after 1873 and then 


logic, and in a campaign of education ought to have force. 

I make the broad proposition that every Northern farm product, 
in the aggregate, brought the farmers more money in 1891-92 than 
they did in 1873. 

I make another statement, namely: That the substantial shrink- 
age in prices and values of Northern farm products has occurred 
since 1892 and 1893. 

From these facts I infer the reasonable conclusion that the 
free-trade law of 1894 caused the decline, and not the act of 1873. 

I take first the three great staples, wheat, corn, and oats. I 
open the Statistical Abstract at pages 293 and 294, and find that in 
1891 they brought the farmers of the United States the following 
amounts of money: 


CEE ne ae a eae $513, 472, 000 
Ns oi ene nee ee oe i 836, 489, 000 
Oe 282, 821, 000 


a a 1, 582, 232, 000 


In 1895 the same products brought the farmer the following 
amounts of money: 








OE is a nike eis icc eae sd dene eae 969, 523, 000 
That is, in 1891, under the operation of the act of 
1873 and the McKinley tariff, the farmers of the 
United States realized from their corn, wheat, 
WT CR a ics voxcbc cuss iSekbudswsbateeanccs $1, 582, 232, 000 
And in 1895, under the Democratic free-trade law, 
they only realized 969, 523, 000 
612, 709, 000 


That means, under the same money laws, but under a different 
tariff law, the farmers lost $612,709,000 in the value of three arti- 
cles between the Republican year 1891 and the Democratic year 
1895. 

That the increase in value from 1873 to 1891-92 may be seen, I 
insert the value of these crops in 1873: Wheat, $323,594,000; corn, 
$447,183,000; oats, $101,175,000. 

Not only cereals, but farm animals increased in like Beepaeya 
in value from 1873 to 1893, and then plunged downward: 
Hogs.—The farmers’ hogs January 1, 1893, were of 

GE bo nn dn caine dian pd a adenine 
January 1, 1896, they were worth only 


$295, 425, 000 
186, 529, 000 


. 108, 896, 000 
A decrease from 1898 to 1896 of more than $100,000,000. 
Sheep.—On January 1, 1893, the sheep of the coun- 


BE WI SRI oo din evs ne cachanatinaotmnanuet $125, 909, 264 
January 1, 1896, they were worth 65, 167, 735 


60, 742, 529 
A decrease of the value of sheep from January 1, 1893, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1895, of over $60,000,000. 
Horses.—In 1892 the horses of the United States 


SOND fin un tw Wencpeceic dabineberkee~ $1, 007, 598, 000 
In 1896 they are valued at... ............--...---- 


507, 453, 000 

From 1878 to 1892 horses increased in value from $659,707,000 to 
oo aaa This was under the act of 1873 and a Republican 
tariff. 

From 1892 to 1896, under the act of 1873 and a Democratic tariff, 
they decreased from $1,007,000,000 to $500,140,000. 

Even mules thrived under the Republican laws and went the 
way of everything else under the Democratic policy. 


Mules.—In 1892 the mules of the country were worth $174,882,- 
000, and in 1896 only $103,204,000, 





he 


Of course, horses have decreased considerably because .¢ 
recent use of electricity and bicycles, but a good deal of the shriy k 
age in value is due to the shortening and narrowing of every jy). 
ness and the reduction of expenses in living and business {,, +1, 
lowest point caused by the Democratic tariff law. 
Of course, the area of farming has increased since 1873, 41), ; 
some extent the increase in the value of products may be (;. ed 
to that, but the same area has existed since 1892, and the \.,,),, 
should have at least been maintained since then. ms 
These figures show conclusively that the falling off in the ya), 


of farm products did not begin in 1873, but in 1893. 7 
Whatisthecause? Three thingsmainly. First, increased jy. 
ing abroad; second, decreased consumption at home; an! 9 th irq 


factor is the loss of foreign markets for farm products by the yo. 
peal of reciprocity arrangements. ; : 
or a few items can be given, but they are sufficient to proys 
the whole case. Every dollar of goods bought abroad is a do}}ar 
less spent at home. 

During the last eight months of the McKinley law we |joucht 
from abroad $16,800,000 of woolen goods, at the rate of $20,(\)).\09 
ayear. In 1895, under the Wilson law, we bought $57,559,000, an 
increase of an millions a year. 

In the last full year under the McKinley law (1893) we bouvht 
from abroad 111,000,000 pounds of wool and paid for it $13,00))..09. 
In 1895, under the Wilson law, we bought 248,989,000 pounds, and 
paid for it $33,000,000. In the one item of wool the farmer lost 
a market of $20,000,000 in wool. 

In the last year of the McKinley law we imported 229,000 pounds 
of shoddy. 

In 1895, under the Wilson law, we imported 20,000,000 pounds of 
shoddy, every pound of which took the place ofa pound of Ameri- 
can wool. 

Besides buying increased quantities of goods from abroad, we 
have been deprived of large markets for our agricultural pro lucts. 
What we need particularly is a foreign market for our flour, and 
thus be enabled to get rid of our surplus wheat. In Liverpool 
we meet the wheat of the world, and we can no longer rely upon 
favorable markets for raw wheat. 

Under the reciprocity of the McKinley law we built up a very 
important trade for American flour. In Cuba in three years we 
increased our sales of flour from 150,000 barrels to 662,000 barrels, 
thus getting rid of 3,300,000 bushels of wheat on one island. 

In the West Indies and Bermuda we built up a trade for 400,00 
barrels of flour, or 2,000,000 bushels of wheat; in Brazil «a trade 
for 200,000 barrels, or 1,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

In Germany, under the reciprocity, our trade in flour went from 
8,000 barrels to 286,000 barrels. this has been destroyed by 
the Wilson bill and the farmers compelled to compete at Liverpool 
with the cheap wheat of the world. 

The two items just mentioned are serious enough, but the next 
one is much more damaging to the farmer, namely, the falling off 
in home consumption. He has lost a large part of his best mar- 
ket—the home market. 

A few facts will show the extent which this hasshrunk. Inthe 
year 1895-96 the consumption of wheat per capita was 4 bushels; 
that of 1891-92, 5.7 bushels per capita. Im 1891-92 the nonagri- 
cultural population each was able to pay the farmer for his wheat 
$4.27; wheat was 83 cents a bushel. 1895-96 each one paid the 
farmer $2.16; wheat was then 54 cents a bushel. 

What does this show? 

It shows that of the forty or forty-five millions of people who 
buy ae bread each has paid the farmer $2.11 less for wheat than 
in 1891-92. 

This alone reduces his home market immensely. 

A still greater decrease in the consumption of corn is shown. 
In 1892 the capita consumption of corn was 30 bushels, in 
1895 it was only 16 bushels. 

All this simply means that a large number of people have been 
out of work or working fewer hours in the last year, and that they 
have reduced the cost of living. 

The following summary as to the thirteen principal agricultural 
products will show what the farmers have lost ichinse in the 
tariff laws: 

In 1891 the following articles, namely, wheat, corn, rye, oats, 
cotton, hay, potatoes, wool, barley, buckwheat, tobacco, hogs. and 
sheep brought the farmers of the United States, or were valued at, 
$2,957,000,000. In 1895 these same articles brought them $2,061,- 
000,000. Nine hundred millions less received by the farmer under 
the Wilson law than under the McKinley law, and both years were 
under the same money laws. Whatcaused theloss? Free trade, 


of course. 
Another test may be a If we find that all the principal 
farm po were higher in in 1891 than they were in 1873, 1¢ 
did not hurt the farmer any. This 


will show that the law of 1 
is true of every important product except wheat and cotton, cal- 


t 
culating the gold value of the money paid. The farm price of 
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) ; 
as from 7 to 10 cents less in 1871 than in 1873, and the | 
ee a of oats was substantially the same. 

In 1873 corn was worth in New York 48 cents per bushel, and in 
1891 it was worth 80} cents per bushel. Something seems to have 
inspired corn between the crime of 1873 and 1891. 

In the winter of 1873 hogssold for $3.40 per hundred; in the winter 
of 1892 and i893 nog dl sold for $6.24 per hundred, The act of 1873 | 
seemed not to have hurt hogs any. _ 

Since 1891, and since the Democratic victory of 1892, prices have | 

one downward at a rate unparalleled. 

Oats have gone from 32 to 15 cents. 

Corn has gone from 40 to 20 cents. 

Rye has gone from 55 to 44 cents. 

Hogs have gone from $6.50 to $3. 

Wheat has gone from 83 to 45 to 50 cents in 1895. 

Wool has gone from 28 to 18 cents. 

If the farmers could go back to the te my A of 1891, they would 
be happy. If you couldsend out among them in glittering streams 
the nine hundred millions lost, the shadows which now fall athwart 
their farms would be lifted. It can be brought back, my farmer 
friends, by a restoration of a proper protective tariff, but not by 
embarking upon an era of depreciated money. 

Last year the Democratic campaign was an attempt to allure 
the Republican farmer from ‘his political principles and party 
allegiance. He was invited to dethrone Lincoln, Garfield, and 
McKinley, and enthrone Bryan, BLAND, and Altgeld. But he 
stood fast to the faith of his fathers. The victory won by the 
Republican party can not, in a day, lift the country from its pros- 
trate condition; it can not commute gloom into sunshine before 
Congress has time to enact a single measure, but within a reason- 
able time this { measure, supplemented by a wise and eco- 
nomical administration of our national affairs, will bring relief. 
God speed the day. 





The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. EDWARD SAUERHERING, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 


On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 

Mr. SAUERHERING said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Whenever the economic condition of this coun- 
try is one of chaos to such a degree as to require the convening of 
Congress in extraordinary session by the Chief Executive, the time 
has come for action and not for words. 

_ The conditions being such as they are, I should not feel justified 
in going into an exhaustive discussion or detailed explanation at 
this time of so vast a proposition as a protective tariff. I simply 
desire to express my approval of this bill and this kind of legisla- 
tion, because it is eed American, because it secures to 
Americans those ngs which are peculiar to America. I am 
not expected to make an elaborate speech in favor of the proposed 
measure, but the of my constituents are upon me, and the 

desire not only that my vote be recorded in favor of a bill whic 

will restore to the farmer and the manufacturer of this country 
the market he had under Republican rule prior to 1892—they desire, 
I say, not only that my vote be recorded in favor of such a meas- 
ure, but that it be recorded with emphasis. It is a source of no 
little pleasure to me to comply with this desire, and I furthermore 


am proud to know that on Wednesday next the entire ten votes to 
which Wisconsin is entitled in this House will be cast solidly in 
favor of this bill. 


The district which I have the honor to represent is a purely 
agricultural district, and has always been known in Wisconsin 
tics as the “Gibraltar of Democracy.” Prior to the Fifty- 
ourth Congress it was never represented on this floor by a Re- 
, and even in the election of 1892 gave its old-time, un- 
Democratic vote, electing a Democratic member of 
by a majority over all of 6,800. However, when the 
convened in regular session and began to 


li 


3 
i 


— its for a general onslaught on American prosperity, 
voters of the Second Wisconsin district regretted the policy 
they had indorsed and petitioned their Representative in Congress 
to vote for a tariff on wool and agricultural products, but without 
effect. But by a wise provision in our Federal Constitution, that 
the people have 


it every two years to speak their 
chosen to represent them in mab. 


| 
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ing laws for their own government, our farmers again had an op- 
pee to speak by the ballot in 1894, and at that time declared 
or a tariff by changing the Democratic majority of 6.300 toa 
Republican majority of 26). And again in 1896 the farmers of 
the Second Wisconsin district indorsed their action of 1894 by 
giving a majority of 6,477 votes to the greatest living exponent 
of protection—William McKinley. This is certainly a strong in- 
dorsement by the people of a policy which is purely and only 
Republican. 7 

Every man, woman, and child conversant with the history of 
our country during that quarter of a century immediately pre- 
ceding 1892 knows that during that period the United States devel 
oped and prospered more than this or any other country on the face 
of the earth ever did during alike periodoftime. <A little more than 
four years ago a prosperity was ours the like of which had never 
been known in the history of nations. The national debt was being 
decreased daily, we had a sufficient income to meet all current ex- 
penses of the Government, our people were engaged in remunera 
tive employment, the wheels of industry were in constant motion, 
and both our farmers and our manufacturers found a ready market 
for all they could produce. 

At that time soup houses were unknown to our cities, and Coxey 
armies and ‘‘hobos” were yet to make their ‘** debut” before the 
American people. It was then that the free trader, taking advan 
tage of our condition of happiness, prosperity, and contentment, 
preached to our people atheory by which he promised to maintain 
all these ideal conditions without labor or effort on our part. He 
declared that all taxes for the supporé of our Government are 
‘legalized robbery” and should no longer be tolerated. While 
listening to the seductive eloquence of these spellbinding orators, 
dazzled for the moment by the splendor of finely strung, artfully 
devised theories, the American people forgot themselves, became 
infatuated with the idea of wealth and happiness without labor, 
embraced the policy of free trade, elected Grover Cleveland Presi- 
dent, and invested the Democratic party with complete control of 
all three departments of our Government. 

The completeness of the victory appalled the Democrats them- 
selves. Having won complete control, they had no excuse for not 

ywracticing what they preached, and yet they well knew that anni- 
iilation stared them in the face if they dared toattempt it. How 

ever, being elected on principles so definitely laid down, the policy 
of free trade was partially inaugurated by the passage of the 
Wilson bill, which was alittle of everything and much of nothing. 
Its passage was only made possible by an adjunct known as the 
“income tax,” a veritable ‘‘ vermiform appendix.” which later 
brought on a severe attack of appendicitis, making necessary an 
operation which resulted in the death of the patient. There 
never was an act of legislation more directly calculated to rob the 
agricultural classes of our country than this income tax, a tax on 
honesty. and a premium on perjury. Happily it was declared 
unconstitutional by the highest tribunal of justice before it did 
much damage. 

Now, what were the fruits of this Democratic policy inaugu 
rated in 1892. One of the first results was the issuing of bonds to 
meet the current expenses of the Government in times of peace. 
This was speedily followed by the breaking of banks, rnin of 
business and industries, and a general condition of panic and 
chaos. The people embraced the first opportunity offered them to 
repudiate this foolish policy by electing a Republican Congress in 
1894; and in 1896, in order to give the party under whose control 
the American people have always thrived an opportunity to restore 
this country to its former position and standing, elected a Repub 
lican Presidentand a Republican House of Representatives. The 
combination of Democracy, Populism, and all other “ isms,” ask- 
ing the people to give them one more opportunity to draw them 
out of the mire of free trade by the free coinage of silver at a ratio 
of 16 to 1, could not again obtain the ear of the American people. 

Our friends on the other side of the House tell us that low tariff 
or free trade will increase our trade with foreign countries. Now, 
what do the facts show? They show exactly the reverse to be the 
truth, strange as it may seem. And why, you ask, should not 
free trade increase our trade with foreign countries? I will tell 
you. You have reduced the American people to a state approach- 
ing beggary, and they have small capacity to buy; hence trade 
decreases. This is proven by statistics and can not be denied, 
In the first year under the McKinley law our foreign trade in 
creased $92,000,000, or 5.6 percent. During the second year, 1892, 
it increased 12.8 per cent over that of 1890, or over $210,000,000. 

In 1893, under the threat of your Wilson bill, that §210,000,000 
shrank to less than $67,000,000, and if the cause had continued all 
year, the figures would have gone below those of 1890. Your free- 
trade legislation decreased our surplus foreign trade of 1893 more 
than two-thirds, more than 68.1 per cent. Under your Wilson 


bill our foreign trade, our total imports and exports, fell off from 
In the next year 
off $107,000,000, and in 1896, when, by the growth of the 


the figures of 1890 $100,000,000, or 6.1 per cent. 
it fell 
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pulation, it ought to have increased $66,000,000, it had only got 
£15, 000,000 above that of 1890. 

Now, let us glance for a moment at our national finances. The 
late civil war left this country encumbered with a national debt 
so large that figures fail to convey an adequate conception of its 
magnitude. It seemed impossible that this country could ever 
fully recover from this awful burden, or do much more than get 
started on the road to recovery during the next century. How- 
ever, a start was made soon after the war, and every year a por- 
tion of the public debt was discharged, so that in 1892 we found 
we had already disposed of more than two-thirds of this enormous 
debt, thus again demonstrating the wonderful native resources of 
our land and our >. The report of the Treasurer shows that 
the revenue receipts from all sources for 1892, the last year of the 
Harrison Admimstration, amounted to $425,868,260.22, and the 
expenditures for the same period amounted to $415,953,806.56, 
leaving an excess of receipts over expenditures of $9,914,453.66. 
my Sa year $40,570,467.98 had been paid on the public debt, 
which had been reduced since March 1, 1889, by $259,076,890, and 
the ahnual interest decreased by $11,684,576.60. 

Beginning with the first fiscal year of the Cleveland Adminis- 
tration, July 1, 1893, the daily balance sheets of the United States 
Treasury almost invariably shows an excess of expenditures over 
receipts. Every annual report of the United States Treasurer 
since that day shows a large deficit, as follows: 


a grvrcnn nec en ener erence ee ce ee cee 42, B05, 223. 18 
BIB once cwcccc cece cocscccserogecoces worcccereucsccancs coscences 2, 208, 245. 70 


Which means that during the three years of Democratic low- 
tariff administration the receipts of the Government were insuf- 
ficient to meet the current expenditures, to say nothing about the 
public debt, by $137,811,729.46. 

Nor were any signs that this condition of things would 
stop as long as Cleveland and free trade remained in power. For 
the first half of the present fiscal year the receipts of the Govern- 
ment were less than the expenditures by $37,902,396.46. For the 
month of Jan of this year the deficit was $5,952,395.24, and 
for the month of February $1.395,059.28. In other words, during 
a period of three years and eight months of Democratic Adminis- 
tration the Treasury showed a deficit of $186,061,580.44, and the 
interest charge on our public debt has been increased from 

893,883.20 in 1892 to $34,387,297.60 in 1896. And, more than 
s, for the first time in our history we presented the unique 


spectacle of ing bonds in timeof peace to maintain our it, 
in ing our public debt about $50,000,000 a year, instead of 
reducing it that much. 


And yet, after all this tical demonstration of the absolute 
failure of the Wilson bill, after all our suffering and privation 
because a fine theory has proven a snare and a delusion in actual 
a tlemen on the other side of this House wax eloquent 

support of this same theory, using the same stock arguments 
that have been used in this House time and again for the last sixty 
years, and will not profit by the experience of the past. But let 
me tell you, my friends, you f t that the American people are 
the most intel t people on face of the earth. You may 
fool them once, or you may possibly fool them twice, but the 
a know very well that when an i t or deceptive guide 

as led them from the true path into Dismal Swamp, the only 
sensible thing to do is to turn squarely around and return to 
where they started on the wrong road, instead of following the 
same foolhardy leader any farther, who may possibly suggest a 
new path out or try and snake them believe that sticking tn the 
mand up fo PON ae ae eee true and ideal of 
man. You are not satisfied to know you have brought wreck 
and ruin to the American people, but you are anxious to continue 
thei in that state. You are not satisfied to know that you have 
increased our national debt, destro our credit, brought chaos 
to our finances, wrecked our man ies, cri our farmers 
in such a way that they may never get back to former con- 


dition. I say you are not satisfied to know that you have brought 
about a ait of i heartbreaking, and desolation 


am our but you are now straining every to 
‘ nerve 
veut the fawn ican taki 


ev 
from them back to where 
were in 1892, Your trade policy not only cri the 
American farmer for the time , but by crippli im you 
have developed the agricultural resources of countries, 
which now supply the market our farmers once had, which they 
may never again be able to regain. 

r. Chairman, I particularly like this bill for the reason that it 
pays more attention iothenndl acer, the farmer, than has any 
ages tariff measure. The is always at a disadvantage 
n the matter of legislation, because, as a rule, our farmers are 
not so well organized as most all other branches of labor, and hence 
he ‘o not in position to send his representatives to the seat of gov- 
ernment to press his claims before legislative bodies. Yet there 


is no one entitled to more consideration in legislation of ) 


than our agricultural classes. ge growers of specific ») ¥ 
usually manage to get due consideration, but I now ref., .. > 
real farmers of our country, the raisers of the great st. ; 
the small truck, the farmers of the Western fields and «....). 
plantations. co 

Since equality ahd equity are the foundation on w| : 
Government rests, it is simply fair to protect our farm, bem 
as our manufacturer and miner. The farmer stands at 1)... 
tain head of all industry. Weknow he feeds us all; tha: 
perity means busy hours for the manufacturers and )) 
America; that happiness and plenty around the log fire j), 
homestead not only means wealth for the manufacturer 9), | , 
for the wage earner, but it means peace, plenty, and pr..),...., 
for our country. But so long as the farmer raises his ¢;... ,. . 
loss per acre, so long as the sheriff's red flag floats over | : 
gaged homes of the settlers on the prairies of the West or ; 
tile valleys and sandy slopes of the South, so jong wil! ))- 
refuse to come again; so long as hard times hang ar.:)),, 
farmer's cabin door, so long will its reflection be seen a:\:| 
the homes of the workingmen of the nation. Under 1 con- 
ditions it becomes the duty of every patriotic represents) )yo 55 
fee to carefully consider how best to promote the faryoys 

are, how best to make his, the foundation indusir\. ,,, 
Enormous as is the o t of our factories and our wines ye 
statistics show that of a ntond millions export over 3) 
per cent come di from farmer. 

During the discussion of this bill in this House I have yotico) 
that our Democratic friends endeavor to as the friends of the 
farmer, claiming that the kind of legislation they advocat: is cor. 
tainly in the interests of the farmer, and claiming at the sie tio 
that the legislation we propose is calculated to oppress him. But 
ae are not groping in the dark on this subject. In tho 
first place, history flatly contradicts all of their assertions on this 
point. In the next place, careful records have been kept of tho 
workings of the Wilson law and of the McKinley law wii! 
ceded it, and these records deny the claims of our frienis. 


The value of the agricultural products imported into t})i ins 
try during the last year of the McKinley law was $5! .111.s*1. 
How was this affected by the Wilson law? During the first year 
that law was in operation there were i da into this country 
agricultural ucts valued at $107,342,522. What does this 
mean? It means that during the very first year of the Wilson law 


the farmers of this country were robbed of $55,927,678, because 
that law itted the farmers of ‘‘cheap” countries to bring 
a ~ upon our market free of duty. But this is not all. 

uring the same year our exportation of agricultural pro tuts 
fell off $70,000,000, making a net loss to our farmers of $125.{/27.78 
during one year of Wilson bill Democratic friendship. }}-s.\\.s 
these enormous losses to our farmers because of the Wilson |ill 
there was at the same time a large os off in our home con- 

t 


= however, is very to express in figures. 
The times “ 


have thrown so many hundreds of thois:nis 
of people out of employment have caused them to consume |r-s of 
products; and while our foreign markets for these jv | 


ucts have been lessened, and in many places closed, the oie 
markets have been much inferior to what they were during the 
period of Republican administration and protective laws. 

The estimates of experts agree that the per capita conswi)tion 


of wheat in this country in 1892 was 5.91 Is, and of corn 
30.33 bushels. In 1896 per consumption of wheat in 
this coun was 4.78 bushels; of corn, 14.73 bushels. In other 
words, in 1896 there was consumed 1.13 bushels less of wheat by 
every woman, and child in the United States than in 1%. 
Multiply by 70,000,000, the number of in this country, 
and you have, in round numbers, the amount of 80,000,- 
000. bushels less of wheat consumed in the United States in 1!" 
than in 1892. The difference is very much greater in the cas: °! 


E 
i 


as great in most everything raised «1 
than this, a large number of laboring 1) 
being thrown out of employment, 
and became producers, thus becom 
farmers in the rapidly contracting market. 
—— measure that protection 

o statement is more untrue than 
McKinley bill there 
cents per bushel on barley. This wis 
in the Wilson bill, which «' 
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the present price of barley means about 7 cents per bushel. Now. 
what was the result? Go ask the -zaising farmer. and he 
will tell you that up to 1894 he never barley for less than | 
cents per bushel, and that 50cents per bushel was the average pt" 
No sooner was the Wilson bill passed, when down went pric> 
exactly the amount of the difference between the McKinley and 
Wilson tariffs, or from 15 to 25 cents per bushel. Every barley 
raising farmer knows that this is true, and I leave it to them ‘to 








Hence anna oe eh 


pear me out in this statement. And right here I wish to call at- 
tention to the deception and injustice of an ad valorem tariff duty 
as against @ speciiic duty, and then you will see why our Demo- 
cratic friends are always in favor of ad valorem duties. 

A tariff on barley of 30 cents per bushel is a specific duty, which 
is always the same, whether prices are high or low. This is the 
duty we pro in this bill. Now, a tariff of 30 per cent ad valo- 
rem is a tariff of 30 per cent of the value of a bushel of barley; 
hence when prices are high the tariff is higher, and when prices 
are low the tariff is lower. Suppose barley is worth 50 cents per 
bushel. Thirty per cent of 50 cents is 15 cents, and the tariff 
would be 15 cents. But suppose barley is worth only 20 cents a 
bushel. Thirty per cent of 20 cents is 6 cents, and the tariff would 
be 6 cents per bushel. You see that way the tariff is always 
lowest when you need it most. Now, I find that the maltsters 
along our Great Lakes are here protesting against the restoration 
of the tariff on barley, becanse they say that it would greatly in 
jure their business—would practically shut out Canadian barley, 
which they can now buy at 20 cents a bushel. I say that is just 
why we want a tariff on barley. If these gentlemen wish to 
mait Canadian barley, let them take their malt houses to Canada 
and do it there. We want American maltsters to malt American 
barley at American prices. Our farmers have suffered enough 
during the last four years, and I insist a tariff of 30 cents per 
bushel is not too much, and our farmers can not compete with 
the Canadian and Russian farmer in the open market without 
this protection. I will say right here and now that no tariff bill 
shall ever have my vote or support which does not adequately 

tect the farmers of my State and district. 

For the same reason I favor a restoration of the tariff on to- 
bacco. Under the protective legislation of the Republican party 
the tobacco industry has been developed and fostered, so that in 
1892 it was one of the most important agricultural products of this 
country. To-day our tobacco growers are in a deplorable condi- 
tion. 
one-third as large as that of 1893 and previous years, not because 
tobacco did not grow as well last year as in previous years, but 
because low prices have forced many farmers to stop raising to- 
bacco, and others planted much less than in former years. The 
tobacco growers have, in years gone by, spent fabulous amounts 
of money in warehouses, sorting rooms, tools, and appliances for 
carrying on this branch of agriculture, and for years, until Su- 
matra tobacco gained a foothold in this country, they were rea- 
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| from sunrise to sunset. 


| its people. 
| land have spent much time and study, and the consensus of their 


‘he last tobacco crop in this country was from one-half to | 


| ieled in the history of nations. 


| enough to object to paying his proper share. 


CORD. 


AL RE 39 


from the proposed tariff on wool, which will again establish our 
wool industry and take a large part of our present farming lands 
out of active competition in the production of grains, corn, milk, 
butter, cheese, etc. A tariff on wool is what this Administration 
ywes to the American farmer, and we hasten to do what justice 
demands. 

Mr. Chairman, our friends on the ot 


‘4 


h side of this House 
object to this measure because they say that tariff isa tax Now, 
| would like to ask these gentlemen, how in the world do you pro- 
pose to run this Government without taxati L) not the ex- 
perience of the last four years show that we need taxes, and need 
them badly? Was not this extraordinary \ Congress 
called for the specific purpose of devising means for raising money 
wherewith to pay our legitimate expenses? We propose to levy a 
tax, and we propose to do it in a way which is least burdensome 
to our people. Every American feels proud of this great nation, 
feels proud of our splendid and successful form of government, 
proud of our magnificent system of public institutions, unparal- 


We have achieved great things 
in the past, and, God willing, our history in the future shall be 
more brilliant than it has been in the past. But we all understand 
that such a government as ours can not be run without money. 
Uncle Sam's expenses for twelve months amount to the enormous 
sum of almost $500,000,000. It requires nearly one and one-half 
millions of dollars to keep the wheels of this Government running 
Now, who is to be held responsible for 
this daily bill of Uncle Sam's? 

In the first place, most naturally, Uncle Sam’s own children, the 
people of this country; and no American would ever be mean 
We believe it is 
duty of a government to make taxes rest as easily as possible 


the 


on 
With that object in view, the wisest statesmen in this 


| opinions, from Washington and Hamilton down, is that a pro 
tective tariff is the best means of raising our taxes, because that 
ws" we give our own people all the advantages of our 


s pel ior 


| resvarces and make the foreigner pay a license if he wishes to share 


our superior markets. 
Some of our friends on the other side of this House, while dis- 


| cussing this measure, have told us that we will offend European 


| do? 


| are we here for? 


countries by the high protection we propose. Well, what if we 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask these gentlemen, What 


Did the American people send us here for the 


| purpose of enacting legislation which will provide for the develop- 
| ment of factories in England, mills in France, or industrial opera- 


sonably oo and farming lands in tobacco-growing dis- 
tricts a fair per cent on the investment. Many of our tobacco 
| tions in Germany? Thank fortune, the legislative policy of the 


growers who purchased farms for $100 and $125 per acre when 


their yield in growing tobacco and current prices warranted them 
in doing so, and built their appliances at enormous cost, enhanc- 
ing the value of the farm, are to-day compelled to sell them for 


to secure a part of the purchase price. 

Ths tion of affairs exists, I am told, inevery tobacco-grow- 
ing section of our country. I am in favor of bringing relief to 
these people as inst the Holland syndicate, which employs 
nothing but coolie labor at an expense of from 10 to 12 cents a day. 
We can not afford to let so prosperousand magnificent a business 
as growing leaf tobacco in America be annihilated by this Holland 

dicate. The claim is made that we can not grow tobacco suit- 
able for wrappersin this country. This has been successfully con- 
tradicted by experience of years, and the tobacco industry of 
this country was never more prosperous than when the domestic 
leaf tobacco was used exclusively for cigar wrappers. We now 
propose to give the American tobacco grower and the American 


cigar that protection which is due them, and forever foster this | 


great i on our soil. 
Now, just a few words concerning the tariff on wool. No one 


any longer ‘peaions the necessity of a tariff on wool. The ex- 
periment of free wool, as given us in the Wilson bill, has con- 


vinced everybody who has given the subject any attention that 
wool can not be grown in this country in competition with foreign 
countries. It has brought destruction to a large proportion of 
our flocks, It hasnot brought any appreciable benefits to anyone, 


| our own country. 


United States is controlled at this critical time by a party which 
stands for America as against all the rest of the world. 


| Westand for a policy which is American inits highest and best 


enough to satisfy incumbrances which they had originally given sense; a policy which stands for the independence of the United 


States from all the rest of the world; which stands for the develop- 
ment of all the natural resources of the country; which stands for 
the founding of cities, for the building of railroads, for the exten- 
sion of telegraph lines, for the digging of canals, for the growth 
of internal commerce, for the employment of our own people in 
It stands for the production within our own 
borders of all the necessaries and all the possible luxuries which 


our people require. It stands for the American farm, the Ameri- 


——ae the American mine, the American laborer, at American 
wages. his policy, during the years it was in control, advanced 


the United States to the head of nations in accumulated wealth, 
in the miles of its railways, for the transportation of the property 
of the people, in the output of its factories, and the product of its 
mines. 

This policy reached its highest point of development, the culmi- 
nation of everything which goes to make the greatness of a na- 
tion and of a people, during the Administration of the last 
Republican President, Benjamin Harrison. Then every mine was 
| working, every factory was running on full time, no matter what 
| its product, every loom was humming. every spindle buzzing, 
| while every furnace chimney belched forth dark clouds of smoke 

toward heaven. Every man and every woman who wanted em- 


es aac to many. In this case, again, we find | ployment had it, and wages had reached the highest point ever 
that the price of wool fell exactly the amount of the tariff on wool | known in this or any other country, while the purchasing power 
in the McKinley law when that Satene repealed and wool placed | of a dollar was greater than it had ever been before. [Every line 
on the free list. But that was not all our farmers lost by free and branch of industry was taxed to its highest capacity, and the 
wool. Upto the time of the Wilson law, which placed wool on | houses and homes of the land sheltered families which were happy 
the free . &@ very large proportion of our farming lands was | in their prosperity and their prospects. 
devoted to rai sheep and wool. A great many farmers de-| Mr. Chairman, [ deem it the grandest opportunity of my life, 
voted all of their lands to this purpose. But when wool was put | in the discharge of my duty to country and fellow-citizens, to be 
on the free list, and it fell from 10 to 15 cents per pound, our wool- | able to speak and vote for a measure which will, in time, bring 
farmers gradually cut down their ficcks, devoted part of | back to us the conditions of happiness and prosperity which were 
landstoraising grain for market, and gradually shifted from | oursin days gone by. Iam proud tostand here as the representa- 
to general farmers. This change could not help but | tive of a party which has always striven to increase the luster and 
work great injury to those already engaged in that kind of farm- | maintain the honor of the Stars and Stripes, and which again will 
ing, and it stands to reason that they will receive great benefits | come to the rescue of the nation in this its hour of need. 
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The Tariff on Wool—Schedule K and the Dingley Bill. 




















order. The matter is printed. I shall not attempt toread it. It is prenaraa 
for your committee. But thought it would facilitate your arrival at ; 
conclusions if I call your attention to some of the facts which you, not being 
experts, possibly might find of value. ~ 

The wool question is a difficult one for most men to understand, ana 
object lesson, a sort of kindergarten, will perhaps.make it more plain than a; 
elaborate article read from manuscript. ca 

I propose to discuss the consumer, and to show how he has been injure} 
free wool, owing to the removalof the McKinley duties in one schedule a), 
I propose to show that while the consumer has received the benefit of (1). 

or capita in cheaper clothing by reason of the removal of the duty on wo, 
1e has been crippled in his purchasing power nearly $6 per capita, in corde: 
that ho may save 98 cents. 

I desire to show how woolgrowing has been destroyed by the Wilson | 
and how the destruction of the industry has been checked by Mr. McK in|ey'« 
election. I wish to discuss the importance of domestic wool asa munition »: 





This mighty agricultural industry, destroyed by the Wilson bill and the 
hostility of the Cleveland Administration, must be restored to prosperity. 


SPEEOH 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE Housk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 29, 1897, 
On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government, and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I very much regret that a gentleman represent- 
ing in so large a part the industrial interests of New England 
should have seen fit toassail with any word of criticism or condemna- 
tion Schedule K of this bill, and ropose at this time to speak 
only briefly, and then to place in the Recorp, under the rule, what 
I trust will be a successful answer to his attack. 

If there is one article raised, manufactured, or produced in New 
England that will not receive tariff protection in this bill far above 
any ad valorem rates of duty on American wool, I do not know 
what that article is. ; 

Mr. McCALL. Will the gentleman permit me? I did not crit- 
icise simply the duty on wool, but what I said was in respect to 
the wool schedule. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. But the trouble with the gentleman is that 
he takes one feature of it and then attacks both sides of it. The 
duty on menufactured goods is a compensatory duty for the duty 
upon wool, 

I wish to say to the gentleman that if he will take the trouble 
to look into the statistics and the manufactures, he will find that 
during the period of the existence of the McKinley law the woolen 
industry thrived beyond any other period of its long and wonder- 
fully prosperous history. ‘There was not an idle spindle; there 
was not an unremunerated dollar; there was not an idle oper- 
ative. What more does the gentleman want? Under that act the 
sheep industry of the country prospered as it never had prospered 
before, and the vast fields and ins in the West were sendin 
their products to New England in exchange for the products o 
New Engiand looms, and both sides of the controversy were pros- 

perous, 

, The Committee on Ways and Means has refused to re any 
industry claiming protection in a condition where it will starve 
to death, and the report of the committee, in the form of Schedule 
K, is simply, in all respects and every practical respect, the Mc- 
Kinley duties over again—the McKinley classification on first and 
second class wools, the McKinley rates of duty, and the McKinle 
protection to the wool industries of the United States. That is 
there is of it, and he who makes war upon this schedule makes 
war upon the best period of the Republican party upon this par- 
ticular industry. 

Mr. Chairman, time is valuable, and under the order of the House 
I shall piace in the RECORD, as soon as I can prepare it, a complete 
illustration, and, I trust, a complete defense. e have been in a 
battle in the United States for four years upon this wool question, 
with the McKinley law as the watchword of the Republican 
on the one hand, with its wool tariff, its wool schedule, and the 
Wilson law on the other; and the ee party coming into 
wr has come to do exactly what the St. Louis platform said. 

ere is the language of that platform: 

To all our products—to those of the mine and the field, as well as to those 
of the sbop and the factory; to hemp and wool, the product of the great in- 
dustry, sheep husbandry, as well to the foundry as to the mill, we p 
the most ample protection. 

It was one of the peculiarities of that convention that it made a 
specific promise on the part of the party to protect the woolen indus- 
try and to restore to wool an adequate degree of protection; and 
no Republican can make a wholesale attack upon it unless he can 
show that the oon of the woolen industry is more than 
adequate. I will try to show that it is not more than a fair and 
just duty; I will try to show that under the existence of the 

cKinley rates we had not only prosperity but fair prices. 


STATEMENT MADE BY MR. THEODORE JUSTICE, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WEDNESDAY, January 6, 1897. 


Mr. Justice said: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
neither a woolgrower nor a manufacturer, but as I have been both, I am 
possibly somewhat qualified to speak of the interests of both; but still I do 
not appear here to-day in the interest of either the woolgrower or the manu- 
facturer—that isin the interest of one more than the other. I particularly 
desire to be heard in the interest of the man ~vho has not yet ae before 


LW 


war. 

Schedule K of the McKinley tariff was misunderstood. The erroneous jy) 
»ression has prevailed in the public mind that the McKinley law was too hj), 
twas notaChinese wall. It was nota any tariff. Under it the Ay 

ican people reached the highest peme rosperity. Wehad under ita hiv) 
degree of prosperity than any other nation in the world. I[ wish to show oy, 
experience under four different tariff laws during sixteen years. [ wil] show 
the effect upon sheep husbandry ——_ periods of adequate and inad 
equate protection. In making a new law you will have the benefit of t}\. 
experience of the past fourlaws. There were two periods under the last f.)~ 
tariff laws when we had adequate protection. If you will examine them yo), 
will ee the line should now be drawn between adequate and inadequate 
protection. 

I will allude to the world’s supply and its effect upon pitees. I wish to 
show how American protection role American prices and lowered foreign 
prices at the same time for wools of the same kind and quality; and also {« 
show, in opposition to that, how free trade lowered American prices ani 
advanced the foreign prices of wool of the same kind and quality. 

I wish to speak of carpet wool, and of compensatory duties on wovlens 
cupeayy ese samplos are arranged to illustrate the relation of compe 
satory duties to raw wool, a subject most difficult for laymen to comprehend 
1 desire to speak on the subject of shoddy. 

Mr. Evans. Would it be any trouble to speak on that subject first, com 
pensatory duties? 

Mr. Justice. No, sir; only that it might confuse the systematic arrange 
ment of my poqeee. 

Mr. Evans. You may not have time to speak fully on that when you get to 
it in the regular order. 

Mr. Justice. Anything I fail to have time to fully discuss you will have 
access to later on in -_ printed argument. 

The matter of shoddy is one which, possibly, I can now pass over, because 
it eloquently tells itsown — in the papers submitted, and requires no sam 
ples with which to illustrate it. 

I also wish to show how the McKinley law was framed by a convention of 
both growers and manufacturers, every one of whom was an expert in his 
line. I wish to show how, with the exception only of Judge Lawrence, they 

on thatlaw unanimously. There never been a more perfect sched 

e than Schedule K of the law of 1890, and, with all duo respect to this com 
mittee, I donot hesitate to say there will never be a better one: barring a few 
changesin rates to suit present conditions, thereshould, in my opinion, be nv 
other changes. Noother tariff schedule has ever been framed by men so many 
of whom were ~~ Major McKinley stated to the convention which 
a 2 that if they would agree upon it unanimously it should 

nto the 6 
*y pons to conclude my remarks with a draft or suggestion of a new 
tariff law that is adjusted to the altered conditions of the times, and that will 
represent McKinleyism. McKinleyism, as I understand it, means the re 
covery of lost industries. It means to the American producer enough duty 
oes | mports to put him on equal terms, and no more, with his foreign com 
. 
W rThere is an impression that the equations of the duties imposed upon the 
imported manufactures of wool to the pockets of the domestic manu 
facturers. I to show that with 50 per cent lower in Eng 
land than in erica and 60 per cent lower in Germany than in America 
(which of course means that wage oss 100 per cent her here than in 
England and 150 per cent r in Germany) 50 per cent ad valorem 
duty, only one-t of which is collected, is inadequate to protect our mil!s 
to-day. t is one of the causes of their present idleness. Another cause is 
the decreased purchasing power of the people. If you will permit me to 
briefly allude to these wabiecte, I will dispose of them as rapidly as I possibly 
can. 


LOSS TO THE NATION IN PURCHASING POWER. 


The first subject to which I wish to call your attention is the loss in one 
ante purchasing power of the American people by the changes iv Schedule 
‘alone, which resulted in a loss in pereees —— to this nation of 
250,000 on the lowest estimate of sta an estimate of others 
t is $4,000,000,000—the cost of our civil war. I adopt the lowest estimate, the 
estimate of the late General Walker, of Massachusetts. I have arranged this 
in debit and credit form so xo will understand it. : 
In 1892 (before the McKinley law was menaced with repeal, and before its 
influence was discounted and it became a dead letter) the American people 
roduced 145,000,000 nds of clean scoured wool, the average value was 
5 cents (inclu finest and the coarsest). In the year just closed, 1896, 
America uced 115,000,000 pounds of scoured w: e ayerage value of 
which is 30 —Se pound. The removal of the wool duty has less 
ured wool 25 cents a pound. The 55centsa pound on the 
chp of 1892 brought the American w wer 750,000. The clip of the 
present year brought $34,500,000. decline in the amount of money 
wae a American ecnower received for his wool in 186 as compared 
t was $45,250,000. 
The CHAIRMAN. If you will pardon me right there for making an interrup- 
tion, I would like to ask was that decline confined to the United States alone’ 
Mr. JUSTICE. Sr 
The CHAIRMAN. There was no decline in the foreign wool-producing coun- 


, for a market? 
Mr. Justice. I am speaking of the loss to the American woolgrower. 
The CHAIRMAN. The qu was as to whether there were other causes 
for the decline aside from the removal of the duty. 
Mr. Justice. No, sir; the foreign markets advanced; and if they had not, 
the loss here would have been much greater. Prices for Port Phillip wool in 
London have advanced 30 per cent since Mr. Cleveland issued his second-term 


inaugural 

I was approaching the loss to mill hands on a pone sae. The census of 
1890 showed that the ——_ working in woolen earned annually about 
cama one The milis in 184 were running less than half time,and, therefore, 


r 


J was less than one actually earned. Manufacturers will testify 
your committee---that is the consumer. There are 70,000,000 of them. that the consumption of wool in 1896 was half of the consumption 
The subjects which I have arranged to speak upon here are raw wool in a normal McKinley year. there was a decrease of 
- 

















_—— 


| 
over $40,000,000 in the wages of the mill operatives, and a decrease of $45,250.00, 
as stated before, in the value of the wool to the grower. That makes $5 
20.000 that was lost to two classes of labor, viz, the woolgrower and the 
woolen-factory laborer. It has been stated that wages earned by laboring 
men circulate ten times during a year, and that money earned by farmers 
from the proceeds of farm products circulates five times during the year. I 
am Willing to assume that wages earned by mill hands circulate no more 
during the vear than those ef the farmers, and therefore we will multiply 
by five this $35,250,000 loss in purchasing power by two classes of people alone 
tu show what has been the loss in the pur hasing power of the American 
nation from the reduction in the wool schedule alone. It reaches the enor 
mous sum of $426,250,000. This is partly the cause of the depression existing 
everywhere to-day. Everybody has suffered from this decreased purchasing 
wer of thenation. If you distribute this $426,250,000 among 70,000,000 people, 
it amounts to a decrease of purchasing power of about $6 per capita. 

Of course, they are entitled to a credit arising from cheaper clothing 
through the placing of wool on the free list. If you take what has been saved 
by the reduction of the cost of scoured wool, amounting to 25 cents a pound, 
you have saved $35,000,000 in the cost of clothing and have lost $425.250 000 in 
surchasing power. The 70,000,000 people which I stand here to represent 

ave saved 93 cents each, but have lost about $6 each. 

In 1895 the consumption of domestic wool was 21 per cent less than the 
average of four previous years. 

In 18% the American clip was 10} per cent smaller than average of previous 
four years. 


LOSS IN ONE YEAR'S PURCHASING POWER OF $126,2580,000 TO CONSUMERS BY 
REMOVAL OF M'KINLEY’S WOOL DUTIES. 


Dr. | 


Domestic production of scoured wool: 
145,000,000 pounds, at 55 cents * . . Dialects 


ey od ae _ $79,750,000 
115, 000,000 pounds, at 30 centst.................- eel a ek 4 


34, 500, 000 


eo on Sd ensh wadnce sacussaceens 


45, 250, 000 
Loss to mill hands ¢ 


40.000, 000 


| 
&5, 250), 000 


Each $1 earned in wages circu ates five times during the year. 
Loss to consumers in one year’s purchasing power by change in 


Schedule K, $426,250,000, or a per capita loss for 70,000,000 people of $6.09 
Cr. 
Domestic consumption of raw wool, including that contained in 
ingorees woolens: | 
ee poanee yielding 260,000,000 pounds scoured wool; 
260,000, aes, #8 25 cents, $65,000,000, or a per capita gain 
for 70,000,000 people of Rs iuckbe a ccepe ‘eo 08 
| 
Net loss in purchasing power to each consumer. ....- 5.16 


T have thus far dealt with the question only as it affects the per capita con 
sumer. I now wish totreat it as it affects the woolgrower alone. The loss | 
to the average woolgrower in the State of New York between the McKinley 
price for his wool and his sheep and the free-trade price to-day is $430 toeach 
woolgrower. He is entitled to a credit for what he saves on his clothing. I 
will allow him eight suits of clothing annually for his family, each suit con 


mes unds of scoured wool, or 24 pounds of scoured wool, at 60 cents, 
the Mc ey price for wool above the average quality. The cost for 2% | 
nds at the Wilson-law price is 30 cents. He has saved by free wool $7.20 


net average loss, therefore, by free wool is $422.80 for every grower 
This is how free wool affects these consumers, and to a lesser degree all other 
consumers. 


March, 1893, and previous, 600 pounds of scoured wool, at McKinley 
price, 6) cents 


tt hike edie wn neon antude as dane eeenngeces c 350. 00 
October, 1895, and previous, 600 pounds of scoured wool, at Wilson-law e 
ns L cscenewenmal eateecene AN 180.00 | 
ne hice pene on sees dccoe nak 180. 0 | 
March, 1893, and IE MO ns nn cncaccccdcceccccccecsa SOLU 
October, 1 and previous, 200 sheep, at $2.75 ....................-..... 550. 00 
EE Ee 25). 00 
IIE, GENDON oo occa ceenne no acccccctenceccce sce 430.00 


Clothing, eight suits, at 3 pounds on each suit, 24 pounds, McKinley 


no EE ie dicen ntcinne opncen ospscs senses seapee 14. 40 
ene, ee suits, at 3 pounds on each suit, 24 pounds, Wilson-law 
Tee i cade cece pirate abbian - I 
—-- | 
Saving on eight suits of clothing by free wool-............... 7.20 | 
Net loss to each grower by free trade in wool..................... 422.50) 


EFFECTS OF FREE WOOL—IMPORTATION OF WOOLEN TEXTILES INCREASED 
42 PER CENT—A LOSS OF $100,000,000 IN THE PURCHASING POWER OF THE 
AMERICAN NATION CAUSED BY THE WILSON-GORMAN LAW. 

T have an additional evidence of loss to consumers in a letter which I wil! 
come to further on—a woolgrower in Texas, who writes that in 1891 he re- 
Sa in Texas for his wool, and the 5 thy last, 185, only 4 

and last e furnished me with his 
its of sales. 


to prod if desired H 1 1 oe. I or € 
accoun uce, is WOO! WA&s SO d in St souis H 
their ewes, 


all the woolgrowers in his part of Texas had decided not to breed 

but to fatten all their sheep and sell them tothe slaughterhouses 

ae inley’s election, and under the promise in the St. Louis platform 

of “the most ample protection ” to sheep husbandry, they are again breeding 
their ewes and preparing to increase their flocks. 


M’KINLEY'’S ELECTION CHECKED THE SLAUGHTER OF SHEEP—DECLINE IN 
WOOL IN TEXAS FROM 2} CENTS IN 1891 TO LESS THAN 4 CENTS IN 1896. 


Seymour, TEx., December 1, 1896. 

Dear Sirs: In reply to your many circulars and letters received of late 
would say all flock owners appreciate the interest you have manifested in 
their welfare, and in the election of William McKinley for President by the 
<_e the literature you have put out. We know he is the rock upon which 
we have to build our Sones. At the distanc+ at which we are apart you can 
not the condition to which we who are engaged in sheep raising have 
been t in the past four years. In October, 1801, my clip was sold at £0 

cents per pound net, while my 18% clip netted me about 5} cents, my 1895 clip 








a 


* The average rice in the McKinley-law period. 
+The # oie in the Wilson-law parted. 
See A A, “ Prophecy and experience.” 
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| militia regiment from Philadelphia, wearing impor 


| ley law was passed the average value of c 
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netted me 4} cents, and 1896 less than 4cents. I} » the accounts of sales to 
| substantiate what I say if anyone doubts it The cost of raising sheep has in- 
creased instead of decreased, as we have to pay for all the range we use. It 
costs me $300 per year to range 2,140) sheep, $5 per month for labor, about $10 
per month for board, a wagon and team, a camp outfit, salt, and many inci- 
dental expenses not enumerated, which make the st to us nearly 0 cents a 
head to run our sheep, and besides we have wolves to kill the sh 
This year’s clip of this section of Texas was all shipped ist of 
Juiy and has been sold in St. Louis at 6 cents, netting the growers less than 
4cents. There is no fall shearing done in this part of the State to amount to 
anything of late years. So far as I could learn, a heep owners had made 
up their minds to fatten and ship out their entire flocks if McKinley had not 
been elected, not breeding any at all, but with his election almost all are 


breeding their flocks, hoping to regain a part of what they lost 
past four years. 
[ remain, yours, respectfully, 
Justice, BATEMAN & Co., 
Philadelphia, 


wooL 


during the 


W. B. OGDEN, 


Pa 


AS A MUNITION OF WAR 


I would speak of wool asa munition of war. Imagine 
destroy our flocks, and so become dependent upon | 
wool supply. Having no mercantile marine, our w 
being carried to-day under the British flag. Incase trouble with England 
what would be our predicament? We would be without wool, which is as 
important to us as a munition of war asitis to our personal comfort. Pos- 
sibly it would bring the importance of the matter more plainlybefore you if I 
allude to the difficulty which the Southern Confederacy had from that cause; 
but that was a small matter in comparison with what happened to General 
Wushington’sarmy. There had been no pretense of uniforming his troops. 
The only regiment that was uniformed at all at that time was the red feather 
ted cloth. Previous to 
the Revolution there was not a wool factory in America. Clothing was made 
from yarn spun in the household. The women spun the yarn and the itiner- 
ant weavers from Yorkshire did the weaving on handlooms. The only mills 
in the country were fulling milis, where goods were sent to be finished. 
When Washington crossed the Delaware in the ice in a snowstorm and fought 
the Hessians at Trenton, his troops were in threadbare and ragged clothing 
They were wearing what they bad started with from their homes when they 
en isted. At Valley Forge 4,000 of Washington's soldiers were relieved from 
outdoor duty because they were practically naked. At the time Washington 
doubtless reflected on the importance of woolen factories as a home industry 
necessary to provide munitions of war. This thought must have been pres- 
ent with him ever after, as his first official act after becoming President was 
the signing of a protective-tariff law. 


our condition if we 
ritish colonies for our 


ols from Australia are 





M’KINLEY LAW WAS NOY’ TOO HIGH 


Now, I wish to speak of the McKinley law, which has been regarded by 
many who were not well informed as ‘a great, high Chinese wall— a prohib- 
itory tariff.’ The uninformed public had that impression. It was not true 
of Schedule K. Under the first three years of the McKinley law (and I con- 
sider it was practically repealed after March 4, 1803, when Mr. Cleveland 
issued his message) we imported wool and woolens to the annual averago 
value of $56.300,000, upon which the duties were over $42,000,000. Could it 
have been a Chinese wall? Could it have been a prohibitory tariff if all these 
goods were imported in spite of it? What was the result of the so-called 
* prohibitory tariff" to the American peoples In one year after the McKin- 

othing was cheaper than ever be- 
fore, and so was wool. I now come to the question of the experience with 
four different tariff laws, to which I would like to call your attention as the 
most important portion of my paper. Upon you rests the responsibility of 
forming a tariff law that will last for many years All parties are willing to 
concede something for a settlement that will endure for some years. Mr. 
Cleveland, I believe, said,among the many other catchwords which have been 
good things to say, that “the tariff will never be settled until it is settled 
right.” It will never be settled right so long as any clause in it permits the 
destruction of an important American industry. In making the suggestions 
which I propose for your assistance in this grave matter 1 have in view the 
fact that a large number of our 70,000,000 people are not generally informed 
on the subject of the tariff question. It is impossible to enlighten them, and 
therefore [ would ask for the very least increase in duties that is necessar 
to check the destruction of important industries that are being rapidly anni- 
hilated by Schedule K of the Wilson law. 

I ask for the very least that will start our mills: the very least that will 


| give back to the American people this $6 per capita, or $412,500,000, lost to 


consumers in purchasing power through this one Schedule K, upon which 
you are to act through the information you will receive from the gentlemen 
appearing here to-day and to-morrow. This diagram (page 738) which I 
hold i: my hand you will see is divided into four periods. The first period 
comprises the latter part of the tariff law of 1867, when the duty upon wool was 
19 cents a pound plus 11 per cent ad valorem on wool costing 32 cents per 
pound and under, and 12 «onts per pesne and 10 per cent ad valorem on wool 
costing over 32 cents per pound. The amount of duty collected on wool of 
the first class under this law of 1867 was 12} cents per pound and upward. Un- 
der that law our flocks increased with strides and bounds. In the last four 
years of that law we increased our flocks 25per cent. In sixteen years more 
of that law, undisturbed, with 12} cents per pound duty on unwashed skirted 
wool of the first class, we would have doubled our clip. If that law bad been 
permitted to continue and the increase had kept on at that rate, by 1895, or 


| soon thereafter, the American woolgrower would have produced 650,000,000 


pounds of wool, which is all that is consumed by the American people, includ- 
ing that used in all of our imported woolen goods 

What happened then under similar conditions can happen again. I don't 
want to cause a shiver by proposing 12} cents per pound duty now, when the 
McKinley law imposed only ll cents. Conditions have changed since the 
McKinley law was passed. I think that a little low: rt 


r duty now would pro- 
duce the same results that that duty produced at that time. I am sure that 
12} cents per pound would return our flocks to where they were in 1805 inside 
of eight years. 

The second division of this diagram covers the operation of the tariff law 
of 1883, which was, I presume, the worst tariff law in modern t s, ag far as 
Schedule K is concerned, ever had up to the passa f the Wilson law. 
Under it all the finest productions of woolens that t nce and improve- 





ments of macbinery,could produce were admitted at a lows y than was 


collected upon the cheapest shoddy goods, because the courts decided that 
the commercial name of such superfine cloths was not woolens, but “ wor- 
steds."” The loss of employment by the American fa ‘ies under such con- 
ditions closed our mills and narrowed the market for wool. Even 10 cents 


yer pound on wool failed to be adequate protection under those 
Ve were without a good home market for our wool 
duced from 12} to 10 cents, but the industry languished 
10 cents was inadequate as because of the loosely drawn schedules 
tom-house was heated in a thousand ways. The article, “* wool top,” 
hibiting sample) was not named in that lew of 1883. 


conditions. 
The duty had been re- 
not so much because 
The cus- 
fex- 
It should have paide 
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EXPERIENCE WITH FOUR DIFFERENT TARIFF LAWS. 
SCHEDULE F, 
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5 “Tops” fae Soca Saat gecs after carding and ccmb- 
r. ‘GnosvENon. “Tt has heen ead@ that tops are made out of waste—somo- 
thing that is equivalent to waste—a mere by-product. 


duty of 60 cents per = cents - scoured wool, and double duty be- 
cause it was changed the usual and ordinary condition of scoured wool. 
There was such a wedule that made to a (which had heretofore been un- 
known commercially except to a limi extent) pay a duty of 60 cents per 








ome te that at + the rate of increase from 1873 to 1884 under the Late he 

ence of the 1867, if continued at the same ratio until 1895, the wool clip of the 

——e = would then have reached 650,000,000 —_ which, =. soe the wool con- 
in imported go ods, is all that is annually consum by the American people at the 
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Mr. Justice. I was just coming to that. Thisis the same article. It is top This enormous increase, the result of the law of 1867, reached the highest 
broken up in pieces commercially named “ waste." It was imported as | — at the beginning of January, I884. We then had over 50,500,000 sheep. 
“waste” under the lawof 1883. It was broked up by machinery made for | To-day there are, on Mr. Snow’s estimate, which I believe to be correct, only 
the purpose of cheating our Government and in order that its commercial | 32,100,000 sheep, a decline of 30 per cent. Under free trade one of the greatest 


pame might become ‘“ waste.” The courts have decided that imported arti- | agricultural industries is literally being annihilated. If the destructive in- 
cles should pay the duties at the custom-houseaccording to their commercial | fluence of free wool is not checked at once, we wil! soon be without wool. In 
designation. suitable for many clothing purposes under the tariff of | this connection I ask you to again let your thoughts revert to the condition 
1883 came in under the commercial name of “ hat trimmings,” and the Gov- | of that patriotic band at Valley Forge. I beg of you to consider what may 


ernment had a suit about that, involving millions of dollars. This “broken | befall this proud uation under similar circumstances in cas 
top” came in then under the commercial name of ““ waste,"’ and hundreds of | Great Britain. Do not let the lesson learned at Valley I 


a war with 
thousands of pounds of these so-called wastes, but ly highly purified and Some questions were asked Judge Lawrence, | =e 


W 


[ Ww ' ww 
the most valuable form of pure, scoured wool, came in at 50 cents ys pound | many years, with adequate protection, it will take | re We \ e able to re- 
less than their_proper duty. To-day this merino scoured wool (showing | store our flocks to where they were in 1884. The top Lit no 
sample} is worth 30 to 35 cents in London, while this [showing sample} so- | 740) shows the increase in Australia from 1573 to ISS4, \ ‘ ; 
called “ waste” is worth 37 to 40 cents in London, worth nearly as much as | gan, to have been from 280,000,000 pounds of wool in 1875 to 460,000.00 inds in 
this top [indicating],a partial manufacture of wool. The McKinley Schedule | 1884, an increase of 64 percent. In Argentina this| ind : 
K was so worded as to stop this abuse. “Waste” cases were tried in our | the increase during the same period to have been Sper cent. int , 


courts. The Government claimed a duty cee pound and the im- | Good Hope the increase was @#) per cent. Great Britain, the 




































y cou 1 
porters only 10 cents. The manufacturers interested in importing it at 80 | the Northern Hemisphere which I take for comparison which has 
r cent less than its proper duty brought in droves of peo le from the mills | conditions like ours, sustained a decline of 19 per cent in her w ‘ 
Py testify that it was commercially known as “waste.” hey were shown | the Southern Hemisphere they have pasture all the year round, and1 
samples and were asked, “‘Are you familiar with this?” “Yes.” “What do | ter feedingis required. In Great Britain the sheep are fed in winter,as they 
ou call it?’ They would answer, “Oh, it is waste.” A hundred men from | are in the United States. They are fed cro ud crops are labor. | 
the mills were run through the witness stand in almost as many minutes and | nothing for the sunshine to grow crops. The labor of tilling t) il and 
a few brief questions asked. The testimony was always the same. It was | harvesting the crops is W per cent of the cost of the crop Allowing | 
“waste.” 6 testimony of the few who knew that it was top broken up to | cent for interest and taxes, the other 90 per cent isthe labor. 1 re the 
cheat the Government had no influence, and so the judge decided that as the | sheep in the United States and Great Britain during the winter months are 
weight of the evidence was that it was “ waste,” the verdict went against | fed labor, so to speak. What was the result? England on a free-wool basis 
the Government,and it was admitted as“ waste” at a duty of 10 cents per | could not compete with her own colonies, and there was a decline in her pro 
und. That was one of the abuses of the law of 1883 that caused the wool | duction of wool, as stated before, of 19 percent. Now, what took place in the 
dustry to decline when the duty on unwashed was 10 cents per pound. | United States at the same time? At that time we had the tariif law of 1867, 
There could be no satisfactory sale for American wool when you could bring | with duties of upward of 124 cents per pound on unwashed wool of the first 
in that valuable article [indicating = of broken top] at 10 cents a pound | class. 
duty, instead of 60 cents per pound. .pee only the duty of shoddy, while It was under this period the last four years of which our wool clip increased 
it was worth 900 per cent more than shoddy. Those were some of the reasons | 2% percent. During the years here selected for comparison, which end with 
why 10 cents per pound was then inadequate and our wool producers were | the tariff law of 1567, the United States increased its whole clip from 170,000,000 
injur to 340,000,000 pounds. We increased 100 per cent. We beat the world; and 
e CHATRMAN. That fraud on the revenue wascured by the act of 1890. what has been done onee, under similar conditions, can be done again. The 
Mr. Justice. It was, but the Government loss in revenue had been 50 cents | duty of over 12} cents of the law of 1867 shows what adequate protection will 
apound. The decline in the number of sheep under the tariff law of 1883 | do. If 70,000,000 people could be informed of these facts, if we could have a ‘ 
began to show by 1884, and by 1888 there had been a decrease of 17 per cent in | to their patriotism and their good common sense, if they would only read 
their number. In 1888, when General Harrison was elected, the decline was | one-half of what has been ably written, they would quickly restore that por 
checked, because the platform upon which he was elected had in it a clause | tion of the sheep industry that inadequate duties have destroyed. This other 
which declared for protection for wool. That clause, I consider, caused him | diagram is the same, except that it goes further, and with the reduction of 
to be elected. Two years before the McKinley law was passed. but ander the the tariff to 10 cents in 1883, coupled with those evasions of the tariff before 
promise of the McKinley law, with only 10 cents per pound duty on unwashed | alluded to (which deprived the woolgrower of his home market and resulted 
skirted wool of the first class, the flocks increased. This 10 cents seemed to | in the closing of our mills, when superfine worsted cloths came in at lower 


n 

be adequate then; therefore [ differ with Judge Lawrence when he states 
that 10 cents a pound was never adequate. I say 10 cents when our mills are 
busy and when there is a good market for American wool is adequate. But 
when the Judge undertakes to say that the McKinley law was not a measure 


duties than the commonest shoddy goods), the effect uj 
woolgrowing industry was quickly shown. It was like the 
a storm; we let foreign manufacturers make for us the goo 
tofore been made here. Every other nation then incre 























of adequate on for wool, | also differ with and can show beyond | EvenGreat Britain, whose flocks had previously been declining, as has already 
any pos y of doubt that both wool and woolens were amply protected | been shown in the previous diagram, as soon as her manufacturers captured 
under that law. So far as Schedule K I would be glad to see it reen- | our markets increased her flocks to supply wool for goods to go to America. 
acted almost without the crossing of a “t” or the dotting of an “i,” and if | Perhaps the only woolgrowing country in the Northern Hemisphere where 
reenacted I believe both manufacturers and growers in fees than one year | the conditions are at all parallel to ours is England. But their w are 
would again prosper as they did before more favorable than ours for sheep raising, for ther 
y . re able fs or or sheep raising, for there so soon as the W 
I hope to beable to demonstrate that, while the McKinley law was a meas- | melts the flocks can be turned out to pasture. Here our sheep, in the North- 
wee adequate protection, it was not a ‘Chinese wall” nor a prohibitory | ern sang by of the aaee at — have to be fed crops almost all of the 
° winter. Our pastures are frozen dry. 
The next or third period of my diagram ns in 1888, when Mr. Harris 
was elected, and continues from that time up President Cleveland's second FREE WOOL AND PROTECTION PRICES COMPARED 
inaugural Under the adequate protection of the third period the : ‘ 
clips increased 13 per cent, and if that rate of increase had continued until We next come to the comparison of prices for wool between London and 
, according to commercial estimates, and until 1915, on the estimates of | America, from 1868, the year after the tariff law of 1867 was passed, up to Is¥l. 
the Department of culture, America would have produced 650,000,000 | This is an old paper ,which [ used before the Ways and Means Committee of 
poy Se Socstor annie “F consume. ‘ a former Congress when Mr. Springer was its chairman 
ow, Icome e last period, period of free trade, in which cries of 
ir come from every quarter of the land. . Table of comparison between protected American wool and similar wool in frees 
a an Peeeent Sarees, made % a. an ip Senge Gat he meant trade London 
continue assault upon the wool indu : armers, knowing that he _ i 2 
had both branches with him, realised that their fate was scnled. _ sal ce ae | 
and while the price of was high, they were butchered in countless $5 | 82 5% S 3 | 
numbers. This in the fourth part shows that the destruction of the S 8 =e eS = 5 
flocks began tely. From March, 1893, to March, 1896, 23 per cent of a, |%.28 3 o | 
the sheep had disa . This in the short space of less than four years. 9 | seat & Sd | 
This is only the te of the Department of Agriculture; others, with more BS | 22Sau! 54 aa a a ae 
accurate means of knowing, make the destruction much larger. Year. BS | 842"s! 35 Sa | + Srcontage of cost of free 
Judge Lawrence has alluded to the estimate of Mr. Snow, who was assist SB 1 36°s8)| as 3% | Wool below protected wool 
ant statistician of the Agricultural Department. This vman has access S@ |soghel & a a | 
to all of the means for iring information by the Government. | “M@ | £oaghl = 5 | 
He made a canvass recent yon his own responsibility, and he declares the | of | R2eko| S meet 
number of sheep to-day to be only 32,000,000, which is less than I show in this Bo |SeeRwSi ag Fs | 
diagram. I adopt for m the official figures, but I believe the com- om |< at 
mercial based on Mr. Snow's estimate, to be the more accurate. ee | ee - ———S 
Under the r we have fewer eg ty: the United States to-day than we | a9, 43 24 30.714 35% | 50 
ee war. ( table following giving number of | jag >| aa | 214 "sa, | 263 | 56 is ; 
since 1860. 1870... 46 0} 706) 348 | 55 Pn es porren tage of 
Number of sheep on hand each year from 1360 to 1397. = | 46 | aia 7 = - on token on oa a 
eect iain iterate S72. ...-----| in a 0 | a a > woolin the United 
} 1978......-. 68 238} 1.133 | 474 | 58 States between 1868 
January 1— | Number. Number. || January 1— | Number. -_ pecese = 248 = a of i877 on anda oT ~~ 
5 ~~ W34 } | Od ome ee tS 
a pee - | 19%.....--- 52 24 864 304 | St wW.99 per cent. 
he 22, 471, 25 pee | 48,922,331 | S7T---------| #3 | -~ | a ee ae 
aaa 23, 471, 275 1887 44, 750,314 | 1878-------- 4 on S| se le 
24,971,275 || 1875.......... 43, Bas, 755 | 189. - 3 Sel atl & ls 
26,971, 275 42, 509,079 | 1880 8 | pe =| = if 
29, 471, 275 44, 338, 072 | 1881-. 2 at °mr) © | Sel aweceee percent 
82) 471,275 44.431. 136 1882 16 | 189 THe | 31 ) \verage |p r entage of 
85, 971, 275 44, 998, 365 | 1883. .-.---- 3 | ee sae) et costes tree wor! a hem 
80, 385, 386 47,273,553 | 1884-------- 40 | me Se) 6 (| don below protected 
38,991, 912 45, 048, 017 | 1885 5 ie) «5 2 ne United 
37.724, 279 42 294 064 kn i 183 00 21 18 | States between 1878 and 
; aoe’ wae | 1ORT_. 38 193 | .63} ae | 4 1891 on gold basis, 5L.28 
40, 853, 000 38, 208, 733 ~ ca] ‘on a | 4 carina 
Si, 851,000 Appr. 1, 1806. -\a 36, 464, 405 | ISS -------- 3 | 9} ‘| sia] 
679, 300 Jan. 1, 1897 .-|b 32,000,009 | 1838----.---- 7 oil can} gee) 4 
1391... 7 20g | =. GE | BA | 44h) 
@ Estimate of National Association Woolen Manufacturers. anti Ue - = 
bEstimate of W.B.Snow, formerly Statistician of Agricultural Depart- Average = wane ” 
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Under the adequate yrotec tion of ‘the tariff law of 1867 (when the Ante ab on wool of the > Ores class was 12} cents d and — 
United States increase a faster than that of any other nation in the world. D d Pe eetae kind and pein), he clip of th 
Gpatead Santee i Echow the peices in the United Gaston o e worlc uring this period wool in London of the same kind and quality averaged mene 
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We call attention to the fact that the American quotations from 1868 to 1877 | American price: and from 1878 to 1891, the London price, when we were o 
were in currency, while the English quotations for the same period were in | gold baske. was 51 m2 per cent k went ine oer oS The = . a 
gold; that medium wool of the same grade, quality, and condition in free- | ods, figured together, show the London av erage to have 1 
trade London was more than 50 per cent below the value of the same kind of t 








ve been 51 per cent be- 
’ ty ‘ 





c 1 h low the Americanaverage. I wish to cal! your attention to that rticularly 
wool under protection in the United States. Ww e also call attention to the | because in making the ae law the questi _ of en — ntage Somes = P m — 
fact that the quotations for American and English wool between 1878 and 1891 | by the ingenious free-trade gentlemen on the other side in such a way as to 
were both in gold, and during this oo wool of the same diameter of fiber | alarm you into a state of semipanic re 
and in the same condition averaged 51 per cent lower in free-trade London | _The tariff question presented in this way seems to give protectionistsa sort 
than under protection in the United States. of chill. I wish tu impress upon you the fact that the price of w n Lon- 
I reproduce it because it is pertinent to this question. We take a fine | don for this long period of years was less than half the American price, 51 per 
medium fleece of half-blood merino quality and compare it with the New | cent less; or, in other words, the American price was 102 per cont higher than 
Zealand crossbred of the same kind, quality, and shrinkage. We compare | the foreign price. No wonder the flocks increase "Maj r McKinley is 
the price in America from 1568 to 1891 with the price in London of wool of | President-elect of the United States to-day because. thy sd and ill re 
the same quality, during all of which period the duty was 10cents per pound or | pute, he had the courage to stand up for protecti it would prot be it 
over, and we find the American price was more than double the London price. | 50 per cent or 100 per cent. Any duty that falls vering the ditfer 





’ hort of cover t 
In other words, the London price during that period averaged 51 per cent | ence between ~he American and foreign wage or cost of production is only a 
below the American price. e revenue duty and is not in any sense protection i 
Now, it will be stated that we had a promis on gold during part of that The framing of any tariff law that will be permancnt must deal with the 
time. That doesnot appear tohave made any difference in thisaverage price, | rapid increase in the world’s supply of wool, which, in ail probability, will 
because the peree have taken—from 1868 to 1877, when there was a premium | continue at the same rate for ten or twenty years to com: 
show: irl 


upon gold— s that the London price was 50.95 per.cent lower than the! This table is partly the ccpy of achart furnished by Messrs John L. Bowes 
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oro, of Liverpool. In it the wools of the Southern Hemisphere are re- | steadily downward. That enormous increase in the supply is therefore the 
duced to the scoured condition, because some of them in scouring shrink 75 } cause, and the fall in price is the effect. This isthe price of wool in 1873 on 
Feimne O per cont, and others only 40 and 45 per cent, from the grease con- | the left of the chart [indicating]; this is the increase in the supply on the 
dition as by the grower. and a com 
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d parison of the grease condition would | right. Ohio XX wool in 1891, one year after the M: Kinley law was_ passed 
be misleading. This condition iceplaging 9 sample of scoured) always de- | (although the price was lower then than in the previous year), cost 73 cents 
termines the price of wool in the e price is based upon the | scoured clean. 


grease. grease 

yield of scoured wool like this sample [ laying). In March, 1895, when we began to buy foreign wool freely in London, Ohio 
The wool clip of Australia nlone, since 1373, notwithstanding a recent tem- | XX scoured had fallen to 35 cents in the United Stat: This was also about 

Fine ae ne om account of a severe drought, shows a steady increase from | the value of wool of the same kind and quality in: of the world. The 


r 40 cents, while it was 
pou of clean-scoured wool, equal to 182 percent. You | worth 73 cents in the United States; but by February, 15%, after the free- 


1s 


increase af ee in that year to 310,000,000 pounds in 1896, an | same class of wool in London in 1891 was worth und 


pee there was a decline of the River Plate for several years, yet an increase wool bill induced our manufacturers to buy wo n Europe, the price im- 
[20m 80,000,000 pounds in 1873 to 150,000,000 pounds in 1896, or 874 rcentincrease | mediately began to go up over there. So you see the increase in the world’s 

that time. (The m contains 72 per cent increase; it should read 87} supply depressed the foreign price until wool was put upon ‘he free list and 
per cent.) Tho Cape of Good Hope increased 43 per cent during the same | foreigners had secured the American market. Skirted Australian wools 
period. increase in the world's wool supply decreased the world’s wool | were then much cheaper landed here than the best American woois. The 
price. is indicated here by the inclining line downward [indicating on | American woolgrower. unaccustomed as he was to the low foreign prices, 
fue ), Showing the decrease in price as the result of the enormous increase | refused to sell on the London basis, and our manufacturers turned their 
conte" Be In consequence of this, prices for scoured wool fell from 55 to 35 | backs on him and supplied themselves abr: ad. Free-trade members of the 





fluctuated, and if separate year were indicated it would 
require @ zigzag line; but the incline, with brief interruptions, is always 


Committee on Ways and Means (who were in the majority at that time) told 
the domestic grower that wool prices would be higher under free trade than 
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before, and they were not prepared to take half price. They held their wool; 
many of them have it yet. The mills are closed, and the moths are eating it, 
because there is now no home market forit. Enormous quantities of foreign 
wool have been bought by the United States, and the effect on the Londoa 
rice wastoputitup It was then thought that the Dingley bill was going 
ass; even people outside of the wool trade began to speculate in wool, 
and manufacturers also purchased in advance of their needs Of course, the 
effect was shown in the slight rise in price, but many of those who boursht 
their wools in that period of speculative excitement still have it for sale, and 
it isa question whether moths will destroy it before you can make a new 
Dingley bill for 1897. : 
Mr JOLLIVER. It lies between the moths and the Senate, it seems. 
Mr. Justice. It is a race, with the moths at present a good ways ahead. 
This diagram shows that the average price of the best bred Port Phillip 
wool in London, in ten years ending 1504, was 21.70 cents; American XX 
Ghio (which is not so valuable) for the same ten years averaged 31.22 cents. 
American wool was worth 9} cents more in Boston, New York, and Philade!- 
ia than the best Port Phillip wool was in London. That was under a fair 
ff. The price to-day of American XX Ohio wool, instead of being 31.2 
cunts, as it was for the ten years ending August, 1804, is worth IS cents. (See 
Chart D.) 

















Crart D. 

| Under Under 

| protec- <- April | —~ 

— tion— . 1806, as : trade— 

Average | Ameri- | compared —y¥ Ameri- 

SO ge can | with aver- | —_— 1, | can 

P , higher | age of ten . lower 

than | years. than 
foreign. foreign. 
sean — i aienniedtiae 

American—Ohio XX | 31.22 cents.| 9jcents.| 4234 per | lScents_| 6cents. 

washed, in Philadel cent less. | 


phia and Boston. 
Australian— Port Phil- 

lip unwashed supe- 

rior, in London. 


21.70 cents 10.59 per | 24cents 


| cent moe. 


—_— a 





American inj/Average price| Cent { 
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} ing to have the skirts, men who use Ment colors are barred from us 
r 


Further than that | can not answer the question, because I am no: : 
with the value of the skirts alone. There are gentlemen in this ; 
know all about it, and I do not care to trespass on their ground. [. 
up enough time to tire your patience in discussing subjects with w 
acquainted; but Idonot think the difference is much. Are there « 
men here who would volunteer the information? ‘ 

Mr. Mosxs. The skirts are not only stained and discolored, but a; 
The increase in value of top wool is 5 per cent. : 

Mr. Justice. I should aiso say that the manufacturer who w 
top of the fleece to make a fine ar of goods would hav: 
skirts when they were coarse. If he bought American wool. he , 
to take into consideration the fact that he would have to res:|! - 
skirts to somebody who used a coarser grade of wool. 

The result of free wool has been that the decline below the a 
for the ten years ending in 1894 was 42.34 per cent in American \ 
advance in London during the same period was 10.59 per cen: 
annexed), and if the London market for the Port Phillip had ; 
21.70 cents, as it was at the end of the McKinley period, and if i: } 
vanced over 10 per cent, Ohio XX wool, which fell from 31.22 ee»: 
18% to 18 cents in 1894, would have fallen below 15 cents instead «: 
cents. The advance in the London market isall that kept it from ¢ 
below 15 cents, which was the London value of Ohio XX was} 
ten years ending with the McKinley period. In other words. 0); , \ 
would have been worth no more Ml cents in Boston, if Port | 
remained at 21.70 in London, as it would if the removal of the 
duties had not made itan inducement for American manufact»: 
continue the use of domestic wool and to use foreign in its place 
latter was the cheapest. 

The CuarnMAn. Ohio has a heavier shrinkage than the Port P 

Mr. Justice. Yes; it is more desirable when skirted and scoure.; 
cause it is a stronger wool, but its commercial valuein the con: 
sold by the farmer is less than skirted Port Phillip, because of : 
which the Ohio fleece contains. 

I want to say one word here of the practice which has grown »: 
American farmers, which is a great disadvantage to the reputari 
fleeces, and which has given American wools a bad name in Euro). 
It is customary with them to tie the fleece up with six strings 0) 
with binding twine or sisal cord, with a big knot on each string. | 
facturer in determining the price of the wool has to make an al! 
the twine, which is of no value, but which he pays for at the \ 
Australian wool has little or no twine; but thatis not the worst. 1 


.|| 1885 to 1804. Bt. 22% can wool thinks he is entitled to wrap up inside of the fie. 
I eye” paige hae “_ ting that [en a. ae ~~ washed 
»ston.Ohio}| Price, April 1| Cents$|\———______—e In America 13.22 | Yee or ten days for the feece y before it can be clipped. and par 
XX washed. | 1808” | is 2} cents lower, or 42.34 per cent. the fleece become soiled and of d adhere to the br 





If the Lon- 
don price had remained 2!.70 cents, as 


it was underthe McKinle sriod, the 





eae 


Austr alian|/Average price, Cents 

















in London, 1885 to 1804. | 21.70 American deciine woul ave been 
oon a | ! over 51 per cent. 
superior. aah TE? ale : 


10.59 per 





Price April 1, | Centss] 
1896. ; 2 @ 


cent higher in London. 


Mr. TcurRNER. Where? 
Mr. Justice. In Boston, New York, or Philadelphia; 18 cents under free 
trade, instead of an average of over $1 cents under ten years of protectio: 
but on the Ist of April, 159, this Port Phillip wool [indicating] advan 
in London from 21.70 cents to 24 cents, so that while Ohio xv washed, under 
ten — of protection was 9} cents higher in America than the best Port 
Phillip was in London, it was 6 cents lower in New York than Port Phillip 
was in London with free trade in wool in this country. 
I repeat, that it may be impressed: upon you, that instead of American XX 
Ohie being worth 31.22 cents, as it averaged during the ten years which ended 
with 1894, it had fallen on April i, 1896, to 18 cents, and the best unwashed 
Port Phillip, which had averaged in only 21.70 cents during the ten 
years ending 18M, on April 1, 1506, was worth 24 cents in London. So that, 
under protection XX Ohio wooi (less valuable than the best Port Phillip 
ave % cents higher under protection in America than the better w 
averaged in London; after eighteen months, or about that, of free trade, the 
tion war reversed and the Ohio wool was worth 6 cents less under free 
rade in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia instead of 9} cents more, as it 
was under the McKinley law. 
wnt TURNER. Can you tell us the price of Australian wool fleece at this 
eo, 
Mr. Justice. Yes, sir; 22 cents for Port Phillip superior greasy. It isnow 
worth 2 cents less than in April, 1896, 
Mr. Turner. Where? 
Mr. Justice In London and all over the world. The freight from London 
to New York is only one-fourth cent per pound. 
Mr. Tcrexer. What would it be in gustralia? 
Mr. Jusrros. The freights are about one-half or three-fourths of a cent by 
sailing vessels; it might not be over one-half to three-fourths of a cent with- 
out counting any insurance. 
Mr. Turner. You do not believe what Judge Lawrence tells us, that it is 
worth 9 cents? 
Mr. Justices. I prefer not to discuss what hesaid. He was not alluding. as 
I was, to the most valuable quality in Australia. 


The farmer sometimes rolls that dung up i the fleece. When a 
comes into a wool store to look at it, he cuts the strings on the fle 
there is any filth inside of it. 

The practice of skirting wool avoids this and has grown in ob: 
the demand of the man not of the United States alon 
manufacturers of the world. and the practice is increasing an’ \ 
be aniversal The percentage of wools in the world 
already so large that if a penalty were placed on skirted woo!s an 
duty on wools not skirted, nearly allthat is imported would con 
lower duty. For instance, at a duty of 10 cents on unskirted an: 
the skirted. all or nearly all would come in at 10 cents as uns 
praisers at the custom-houses could not always tell which was w! 

Mr. McoMri.ain. Mr. Moses stated that ski g only amounts to * 
and yet by this proposed rateof duty, Wand 22. you make a larger 

Mr. Justice. | only state this difference toillustrate that such « 
not be administered. The man who was honest and fair, and wh 
tered his skirted wool as skirted, ing it to be such, would be a 
advantage with an unserupulous competitor. A few people int 
unfortunately, still exist in importing commercial circles who are w 
swear to false invoices. 

Mr. Turner has asked about the number of sh 
River, which question has a bearing 
coarse wools. In 1870, 74 
cated east of the 
river. é 5 

Previous to that time millions of buffaloes over the plains a: 
savage Indian there held sway. When the Ind were being gradually 
placed on reservations, Uncle . who is a great shepherd, had many pa 
tures, one of which was another Michigan. and anothe 
fields. He had enterprising 


and ine Santee eect ree rising sot 

some of whom, at See ee ee et into the wilderness t 

develop other and new pastures. That son Michigan drove his flocks 

out from that old ure on the prairie and found his way into what is now 
i which to-day is our largest woolgrowing Sta‘ 

new sections. While U: 


east of the M 
on the mutton-sheep industry )r 
r cent of the sheep of the United Sta: 

River and only 3% per cent were w 


States to other 
mul 








Mr. Turwer. Tell us what you think it would be—22 cents less the freight | ™P ures as conclusive evidence did not protect. f hei 
of one-half or three-fourths of a cent for whole fleece? - were ——— over a supposed it discovery. In point of aoe 

Mr. Justice. Yes, sir; the difference in freight, not counting insurance, | United States, under uate were then increasing their © 
would be the only difference. This Port Phill wool in London to-day is | fster than any in the world. 167 per 
worth 22 instead of 24 cents,as on the Ist of and it would be safe to say | Today only 3 per cent of our are east of the Mississippi. anc ' 
that the difference in freight and insurance would be the only difference in | Ceut are west of the The Mer 


price between London and Australia at the same tim 


e. There is quick com- 
munication by cable, and what takes 


place in London in the morning is known 


in Australia before business begins on the same day. the Merino; straggle and becomes prey to wild beasts. Their inst:n ts 
Mr. TURNER. If wool of that kind, whole in worth 9 conte in Mel: and me 5 eatiess Se eee — Sow Se Flood. im 
“Ge Hee a mediate or remote, such ascan bedriven over the and bunched in herds 
2,000. That leaves the fenced east of the mostly free 
SKIRTED FLEBCES. for the mxtton of English or blooded sheep bred for pedigree to 
The CHAIRMAN. What fs the difference in value een the skirted improve 
unskirted—in other words, how much does the simple skirting of that wool 


increase its value, measured in percentage 
Mr. Justice. It increases it in this way: 
are around the extremities known by 


LOCATION OF SHEEP IN THE UNITED STATES, 1879 AND 18%. 
[From official reports of United States Census.]} 





West of the Mississippi River. East of the Mississippi River. 
not necessary to mention; and while they make as goods as the other, heep 
they never can be made white, and other things their use is 7,418,000 sheep. ____. 1870 $1,000.00 = E 

ted to wanuthatasess wae hoes to dye their Fagen If you % per cent. sé per cent. 


= the number of buyers, 
wer, because while men w 


100,10 S67 poonds wool. 














-_— 
[from estimates of National Association of Woolen Manufacturers. ] 
West. East. 


073.181 sheep. 8 12,191,274 sheep. 
a“ per — _— 1896 33 per cent. | 





36,464,405 sheep. 
272,474,708 pounds wool. 


CARPET WOOLS USED FOR CLOTHING. | 


Owing to the improvement in machinery, carpet wools are now being so 
largely used for clothing purposes that I make the statement, without fear | 
of contradiction, that some of such carpet wools as were imported under the | 
McKinley pe mapezees to cost then over 13 cents, to-day do not cost over | 
10 or ll cents. I allude to wools that would average 13 or L4 cents, such as 
Bagdad. When Judge Lawrence said the price of third-class wool was below 
10 cents, he should have said the “average price" was under 10 cents. You 
how the average could be under 10 cents if the bulk of it was worth | 


fy or § cents, and a minority of it 13 or I4cents. But wools that cost over 10 
cents also enter into the manufacture of the finer carpets, such as Wilton 


and Brussels. The F 
The CHAIRMAN. 


are the only kinds at this time so used. | 
ow much ingrain carpet is made of combed wools? Woe | 
are speaking now of the range of so-called carpet wools from 10 to 15 cents. 
Mr. Justice. The name t wool ought to be abandoned. The third- 
class wools, which we are in the habit of naming carpet wools, costing over 
10 cents, are very ly used for clothing purposes, and the name carpet | 
wool for them isa misnomer. Their use for clothing purposes is increasing, 
and they will be still more largely used for clothing purposes in the future 
than in the a therefore I will quote from the best-informed importer of 
these third-c or carpet wools that I know—a man who disapproves of the 
duty on third-class wool. He tells me that the dividing line made in the 
classifications and earns in the McKinley law between the so-called 
carpet wools used for clothing purposes and those used exclusively for car- 
pets and low blankets could not have been more scientifically made. That 
classification made third-class wool into two distinct classes. He did not 
know whether the convention of growers that classified these wools arrived 
at it by accident or by a really scientitic knowledge of what was required, 
but the result was succesful. To use his expression, “the wools of to-day 
costing in Europe and Asia 10 cents and under must come to America (which 


country makes more ts than all of the balance of the world combined ).”’ 
There fe no-cther market for all of ‘hem. If the McKinley cividing line was 


lowered from 13 cents to even 9 cer ts, the 
until the real wools could be sold under the lowest c: t duty admit- 
ting them to the market. In other words, if the duty was so ad- 
justed that they would have to come in at a valuation of not over 9 cents, it 
would only be a question of a short time—possibly one year—before the for- 
eign owner w have to take 9 cents from his American buyer. This isa 
case —— the foreign shipper must pay the duty as the price of the Ameri- 
can mar 

But to go back to the subject of the location of our sheep. The decrease 
of the sheep in the sections east of the Mississippi River was because the 
large-carcass sheep (the mutton sheep), which produce coarse wool, can not 
be raised on a free-trade basis at a price that will enable them to be raised for 
wool at the mt price and mutton at the present price. Cheap imported 
carpet wools, costing 10 cents, make that unprofitable. That is why those 
flecks have been so idly decreasing in Uncle Sam's pastures east of the 
ae The aeotien of adequate protection for mutton sheep is in 
volved in the wool or third-class wool costing over 10 cents, and in my | 
judgment that is a matter that needs the careful consideration of your com- 
mittee. The mutton-sheep industry has been destroyed in the sections east 
of the more ae, than in any other, and needs your care. 

The reason why the Kinley dividing line on carpet wools may be re- 
duced from 13 to 10 cents is because wools of the third class, costing over 1} 
cents in 1890, to-day will average nearly 3 cents a pound less than they did 
when the McKinley law . These finer carpet wools have been from | 
to 2} cents below present prices. (See right-hand column of table ‘* Lowest 


_— on the other side would fail 


and highest wool ices Cony d,” from circular of Messrs. J. L. Bowes & 
Bro.). The divi line to-day of 10 cents would be fair to all interests. 
The CHAIRMAN. That is, you advocate changing the dividing line of car- | 


t wools from the limit under the act of 1890 from 13 to 10 cents, and you do 

on the that there has been a decline in the price of carpet wools 
nearly to ? 

Mr. Justice. Yes, sir; Ido. There is ample proof to back up the state- 
ment in the follow quotations from the Liverpool circulars of Messrs. 
J. L. Bowes & Bro., of October, 1890, and of January, 1897: 

Decline of 2.35 cents per pound from October, 1890, to January, 1397, on the 
fe —— of carpet wool, all of which were worth over 13 cents in 


[From the Liverpool circular of Messrs. J. L. Bowes & Bro., first-class author- | 
ity on third-class wools. | | 
a = marked C. and ©. are used both for clothing and carpet purposes. 


63 K are used almost entirely for clothing purposes. Grades 
not marked are used mostly for carpets. } 








Liver- Liver- | Decline | 
pool, pool, per 











January,|October,) pound 
1897, per | 1890, per| since 
pound. | pound. 1890, 
East India Candahar: Cents. 
Best soft white, C. : "33 
Soft white, C. and 2 
Pele yellow -—. a i 2 
East. Vicaneer: 
SN 5 
First yellow _.............. Be | 
ee 4 
Piret white, ©. and ©.......................... 2 
First soloned — i 
Gisedbéo 1 
Bast India Pac Pathan 
EE a ay eos yy 
¥ a | dated ae 2 
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| minority, enter into the construction of carpets; 


RECORD. 


Egyptian: re 
fashed white extra, K 
Washed white first, K ‘ { | 
Washed white second REET EED : } 
Washed yellow extra, K | 
Washed yellow average 
Donskoi: | 
Washed white combing Taganrog : } 
Washed white carding Taganrog 
Washed white carding Moscow : 
Kassapatchia (‘Turkey skin) unwashed | 
First white, C. and C : a ms 7 84 2 
Second white, C. and C_. . 
First colored eadnogausescec ‘ 6} 
Oport M 
Washed white fleece, C. and C 
Washed yellow fleece, C. and C 
Washed black fleece, C. and ¢ 
Castle Branco: 
Washed white fleece, K 
Washed yellow fleece, K.......... a 
Washed lambs, K : | 
| 
} 
| 
' 


woe 


12 
10 
9 4 


> 10 


Washed white superior. -. 

Washed white average 

Washed white ordinary _-_.... : 
Scotch Highland fleece, white, washed 
Scotch: 

Choicest Haslock, white combing, washed 

Choicest Haslock, white carding, washed 

Average Bonnet, washed 

Average light gray, washed. 

Average dark gray, washed -. 
Georgian second clip A lambs 
Khorassan: 

First clip B washed white fleece...... .. 

Second clip B washed white--........... 


8 ” 


We 


a Higher 


Average decline in price since 1890, 2.35 cents 

The CHAIRMAN. And those wools, you say, valued above 10 cents, which 
are now valued at about 13 or I4 cents, are used largely for clothing purposes 
and not for carpets? 

Mr. Justice. I believe the finest of them, such as Bagdad wools, enter 
into some form of clothing or blankets. and a eatportty. onl 
mut, as 


y a very decided 


I have said before, 
the manufacturers of the higher grades of carpets, such as wiltons, etc., can 
use nothinginferior. Their wools may all cost over 10 cents 

The CHAIRMAN. How about carpet wools valued at less than l0 cents? Is 
there any portion of it of any material amount that could be used for clothing 
purposes? ; 

Mr. Justice. I do not think they are available to any important extent 
foveny purpossezceps ingrain carpets or low-grade blankets. Anexceedingly 
cheap garment may be made to sell, but not to wear; but without some bet 
ter wool to hold it together it would not be serviceable. The hair in a cow's 
tail is more like the wools now costing very considerably under 10 cent l 


have in mind some Kalmuck wool which I once ha 
the tuft at the end ©! a cow's tail. There is nothing in any portion of an 
American fleece tha* is so coarse as that. Hip locks and tags, and such por- 
tions as Judge Lawr-nce has described, which were formerly used in carpet 
and largely so used, are too good for anything to-day but the higher grades 
of carpets, and with this exception they enter now intoclothing more largely 
than into carpets. 

Mr. DoLuiver. The law of 1890 sought to depart from the spex 
this third-class wool, and substituted the ad valorem rate 

Mr. Justice. Would you like to know why that was done? 

Mr. DoLLIver. Yes. 

Mr. Justice. The convention of woolgrowers and carpet manufacturers 
that framed the McKinley law consisted of experts. They agreed unani- 
mously (with the exception of Judge Lawrence) to a specific schedule on all 
wools, which Major McKinley agreed to accept on condition that this commis 
sion should agree to it unanimously. I think before it went tothe Senate the 
carpet manufacturers, after having agreed to specific rates, objected to this 
agreement, and the convention was reassembled to adjust that one feature, 





ndled. It was much like 


; 


ific rate on 


and asa matter of compromise the woolgrowers decided to agree to the change 


from specific to ad valorem rates on third-class wools only, in order that that 
bill could go through, for without that unanimous agreement, Schedule K, so 
excellent in other respects, would have failed. It was a matter of necessary 
compromise. Therefore, on wools costing 15 cents and under a duty of 32 per 
cent was agreed upon, and 5) per cent was imposed on wools above that. If 
you take the altered conditionsof to-day and make the duties specific, [claim 
that 2}, or 3, or 4 cents,or whatever you collect from carpet wools which cost 
less than 9 or 10 cents, will be purely a revenue duty, and it does not affect the 
question of protection in any way. We do not now and probably never will 
sroduce cow-tail wool. It becomes, therefore, only a question of revenue 


he American woolgrower would not be injured in the least on wools of the 
third class only, costing under 9 cents, if there was no duty as all. Thi 
proposition for free wool does not apply to wool of the first class, much of 


which sells at 8 cents. 
The CHAIRMAN. Why do you say that the carpet wools c 
9 or 10 cents are not likely to be grown in the United States? 


sting less than 


Mr. Justice. It would not be profitable to raise them here. They are 
raised in barbaric countries by nomads who live in tents; Asiatic tribes 
principally. Some in China. They know nothing of the theory of improv- 


ing the wool by breeding sheep, and anything they cang r their rouzh 
wool they are glad to take. As I said before you will make the dividing 
line 9 cents instead of 13 cents, as under the McKinley law, these cow-tail 
wools will accumulate ad until the % weight ot their accumulation 


iget fe 


abr 


will break the price to 9 or 10 cents, when they will come to the United States 
subject to the rates imposed by the new law , 
Mr. McMiust.ix. You spe fa 1vention that considered Schedule K of 


the law of 18%. Who constituted that c 
Mr. Justices. Thst convention 
woolgrowers and manufa 
tive in the United States. , 
Mr. McMILLIN. Yousay that Mr. McKinley agreed thatif they would agree 


mv ention? 
was composed of the most representative 


turers that could be named—the most representa- 
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unanimously among themselves that he would put into his bill the schedule 
they made? 

Mr. Justice. Yes, sir. It was made by experts who knew their business— 
the woolgrower who wanted of the manufacturer a high price for his wool 
and the manufacturer who wanted to buy that woolcheap. They sank their 
greed and framed Schedule K. If all laws wefe so framed, we would have a 
permanent tariff. Under its practice I wish to say both woolgrowers and 
manufacturers were prosperous and contented. The evidence of itis that 
the manufacturers used up the entire clip of American wool and also in- 
creased their imports of wool, and the cost of woolens to the consumer was 
lower than ever before. 

Mr. McM1.u1n. It would be strange if they would not prosper,if they 
framed their own schedule. 

Mr. Justice. While they were all prospering and increasing the use of 
wool, and making a better market for wool, as I said before, the cost of cloth- 
ing was decreasing to the consumer. I contend that Schedule K of McKinley 
law was ey drawn, was a good schedule; it oppressed nobody, and the 
fact that the American flocks increased enormously under it disproves the 
statement which my esteemed friend, Judge Lawrence, made, that it was 
not protective. The woolen manufacturers did not make excessive profits. 
The duties that were aoa by the McKinley law (which I will treat of 
when I come to compensatory duties) were so skillfully adjusted that manu- 
facturers prospered under them. But when the compensatory duty fell 
with the removal of the duty on wool—the only specific duty of the McKinley 
law~—and they were thus left with nothing but ad valorem duties of 50 per 
cent (only one-half or one-third of which could be collected and which was 
expeces to protect American wages, which are over 100 per cent higher than 
in Europe), is it any wonder half the mills are closed? 

Subsequent experience with the Wilson law shows the wisdom and the 
scientific arrangement of Schedule K of the McKinley law, because when the 
specific portion of it was removed American manufacturers were quickly flat 
on their backs. Their mills soon closed, and the American grower 1] the 
= good market for his wool that he had ever had. 

r. MCMILLIN. Asa matter of fact, the manufacturer got the benefit of a 
portion of the specific rate that was imposed for the alleged benefit of the 
woolgrower? 

Mr, Justice. He did, although he did not know it at the time: and I will 
make that plain when I come to the question of compensatory duties. 

Mr. McM1.urn. Before we depart from that, or at whatever time suits 
our convenience, will you kindly give the committee the rate of the two 
inds of wool that you have contrasted—the Ohio fleece and the Port Phillip 

wool? If you can, give it for 1870, 1875, 1880, 1885, 1890, aud 1895, or 1896—the 
last complete year, I believe, is 1896. 
Mr. Jusrice. It will appear in what I submit in a number of different 


uhepe, 
r. MoM. Very well. 

Mr. Justice. You will find that no matter how we try this, it always 
comes out the same way, viz, that the London price as near as may be for a 


series of years averaged less than half the American price, or, since the ques- 
tion of high poveneneane must be met, the American price was over 100 per 
cent higher through a period of years than the London price. 


A Voice. Until nee. 

Mr. Justice. Until the repeal of the McKinley law was discounted. 

Now, to recur to the diagram which showed the increase in the world’s 
supply. I havea table which I will submit which gives the lowest price in 
the London market in the last ten years compared with to-day's price. 


Lowest and highest wool prices con.pared. 
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Class 1.—Clothing. Duty, 11 
cents, 
Port Phillip, unwashed, supe- 

SENET a: anicniddvatinipabissecs s dininadas 30.00 | 22.00 8.00} 17.00) 22.00 5.00 
New Zealand, unwashed, .| 26.00} 17.00 9.00} 15.00; 17.00 2.00 
Buenos Ayres, unwashed, av- a is 

GUID, nists camp itieteaaneutanien 16.3) .9.% 6.75 8.25 9.75 15 
Peruvian, washed, average....| 20.00} *15.00} 5.9 | 13.50] 15.00 1.50 
Lima, unwashed, average ..... 17.00} 11.00 6.00 9.00) 11.00 2.00 
Abudia, unwashed, average... 14.50} 11.00 3.50; 10.00) 11.0 1.00 

Class oa. Duty, 12 

cents. 
Lincoln, hog fleeces............| 20.50 | 22.00 7.50 | 17.50) 2.00 4.50 
Lincoln, wether fleeces........ 25.50 | 20.00 5.50 | 16.50) 20.00 8.50 
Kent, wether fleeces...........| 25.00} 19.50 5.50 | 18.50) 19.50 1.00 
ee —- sees lla doth oe 29.00 | 20.50 8.50) 19.00) 20.50 150 
paca, eece, good av- 

erage ..... 7" ‘cele hie eet Snipe ettetie 8.00 / 30.00; 2.00; 8.00! 980.00 8.00 
Alpaca, Callao fleece, average.| 38.00; 19.00; 19.00; 15.00) 16.0 4.00 
Class 3.— and dlanket. 

Duty, over i3 cents, 50 

cent; under 18 cents, 32 per 

cent. 

t India: 
mat WHI... 2100 «sss 2.50 | 20.50 5.00 | 18.00) 20.50 2.50 
First Candahar, white. .... 21.00) 15.50] 56.50) 14.50) 15.50 1.00 
Pac Pathan, yellow... ...... 16.50 | 13.50 8.00) 12.50) 13.50 10 
Ordinary, yellow .......... 15.00 9.00 6.00 8.50 9.00 et] 
Oporto, washed fleece.........| 20.50] 14.50] 6.00) 13.50) 14.50 1.00 
Egyptian, washed, first wuite.| 23.00} 18.50 4.50) 17.00) 18.50 1.50 
Donskoi, washed, carding. .... 17.00} 14.50 2.50) 13.00) 14.50 1.50 
Scotch, highland, gndizged -..| 4.00) 11.50 2.50} 10.50) 11.50 1.00 
Persian, uncleaned, white. .... 1.50] 8.25 8.25) 7.00 8.25 1.3 





———. 


It shows that the lowest price in the London market (for Po illip w 
was 5 cents a pound lower than the price in London oan aa F ailtip w. d 
cents per pound in London inside of the first calendar year of free wo.) .. 
if you take this scoured wool (the same wool cleaned), this latter ha. .. 
vanced 30 ad cent in London from the lowest point since the repeal of ¢) 
McKinley law. The lowest pont was reached in London, as I have j1. 
about the time the free-wool 1 


1 oe ore 


nest « 


‘ ‘ aw was passed. Wealmost immediat:|y | 
to permit foreigners to unload upon us their accumulation of ye.) 
prices soon advanced from their lowest price on record, 5 cents per | 
the best grade of Australian grease wee. - 

Mr. DoLLIverR, Why do not our . send our wool over there 

Mr. Justice. Americans have tried it at Bradford, England: Leipsi> + 
werp, on the Continent, and in London. American wools that aver. 
to 10 cents in America, to American manufacturers, sold at the sar, 
over there at 4 pence, or 8 cents of American money, and I have an ox+r..+ 
here from a Bradford newspaper on the subject which I will submit wit}, »,. 
tables and diagrams. ee 

Mr. DoLLiver. You mean after it was scoured? 

Mr. Justice. No. I mean in the grease, as the farmer sold it. [), 
shape indicating] it brings here in America from 8} to 10 cents, and ay; 
about 9 cents. Under the McKinley law it ranged from 17 to 2] cents. ° 
class of wool in Leipsic, Bradford, Antwerp, and London, sells now at 4» 
and it is hard work to sell it at that price. So you will all see after a :; 
foreign markets that the American market is the only market of any ya), 
fo hie hat the American woolgrower has, and when that is closed to him. as 

t y— 
Mr. DoLLIvER. You say 4 cents; don’t you mean 4 pence? 
Mr. Justice. I mean 4 pence, English money, equal to 8 cents Ameri 


money. 

You will find in my printed papers herewith some exceedingly interesting 
criticisms from European papers on the American wools which have |» 
sent there for sale, notably that from the Yorkshire Factory Times. They 
want to sell wool to us, and don't mean that we shall invade their marke: 
_ The Yorkshire Factory Times, under date of July 24, contains the follow- 
ing: 

“AMERICAN WOOL ON THE ENGLISH MARKET. 


“The Yankee, ever on the lookout for anything that benefits hims«lf 
a weakness for screeching out when in fair fight he is beaten. It appear 
Mr. Claude Meeker, the American consul, has reported to his Gov: rt 
that the stuff which the Yankee calls American wool is not meeting with that 
due appreciation which Brother Jonathan fondly imagined it would of 
course, it is not the material which is at fault; it isthe stupid English wool 
sorter who does not know how to handle it. The fact that the stuff can 
searcely be called hair, and yet may not bedesignated wool, and is thus not at 
all suitable for the purposes of the Bradford trade, is a secondary consi dera- 
tion. What the Yankee is annoyed at is that, notwithstanding the mar 
turer in America does not see 







way to pay the price asked for hy wrow- 
ers, the English buyer is no less cute. ere has been, we are told, several 
hundred thousand pounds of American wool upon the English market. which 
was sent back to the Jand of the Stars and Stripes because the prices asked 
could not be realized.” 

Mr. TurNER. Why is this Ohio wool, to which you refer us, put up in such 
dirty shape? Is it a necessity of the situation there? 

Mr. Justice. Not at all; itis the result of a slovenly practice here. Iam 
glad to say that some growers put their wool up right and well, but they are 
not the majority of them. e American manuiacturer wants American 
wool. There isa — in this room that buys a certain quality of so 
called XXX. which is now scarce. It is the best wool in the world for his 
purpose, and the wool dealers save it a fleece at a time until they accumulate 
a quantity large enough toship. It is the kind raised by Hon. Jolin McDowell, 
of western Pennsylvania,and Mr. Clark. The latter has just addressed you 
Millions of pounds of it was sold under the tariff laws of 1867 and Iss}. Wo 
call it “picklock” wool; it grows on sheep of the Saxony breed. The home 
of such wool was in the Meme Arora is drained by the Ohio River. ‘hat isto 
say, West Virginia, western Pennsylvania, and southern Ohio, the homes of 
these gentlemen. 

SHODDY, ETc. 


The subject of shoddy comes next in order. During the McKinley period 
the ann import of shoddy, mungo, waste, and such wool adulterants, 
ave d annually less than a quarter of a on pounds. The Wilson law 
went into operation on raw material in saeee, 2 ~~ although shoddy, 
waste, etc., were classified as “ manufactures of wool,” and these schedules 
could not legally go into operation until the following January, the Secre- 
tary of the ‘Treasury arbitrarily ruled that the McKinley prohibitive duty on 
shoddy, — waste, etc., should cease with the duty on raw wool. 

During the first four months of the Wilson law and between September 1, 
1894, and the 3lst of December over 4, poundsof these wool adulterants 
were imported. This 4,000,000 pounds of shoddy and waste took the place of 
three times that amount of American wool. Shoddy is made of rags and 
other adulterants, which once Sorensen does not require rescour- 
ing. It is put Grougs machinery w dusts it and liy cleans it. It 
is then ractically clean wool. A of rags is equivalent toa 
pound of some kinds of scoured 
edt Ts ceakis of Meat, Gade dade, cia oe tec ed is per cent 

pounds , rags, , an crease 0 265 per cen 

over the nee e McKinie bp pine e — or more of 

shoddy would be equal to 60,000, of unw ontana or Texas 

EY ot ie 

Ww ng uce leece to make 

the nae of clean-scoured woo! displaced by this 20,000,000 pounds of 

shoddy and waste which came in during the first calendar year after tho 
Wilson law was \. a 

It was stated by the statesmen who advocated the of the McKinley 
law that free wool would_mean such cheap wool that re would be a de- 
creased use of shoddy. Have these predictions been fulfilled? Previous to 
the repeal of the Mc’ y law there was aaer Sone eeeey imported. The 
shoddy then used in America was made from rags, and there were 
less than —— ae shoddy, etc., imported in an average year. The 
Wilson-Gorman law went into effect four months before the close of 1*!. and 
during the last four months of that = aap eres of shoddy had increased 
to over 4,000,000 and during first year of the present law over 
ae ands of sh , Waste, rags, and other such wool adulterauts were 


e increase over the whole McKinley was over 20,000,000 pounds. an 
increase of over 8,265 per cent, and of using less shoddy American 
manaufacturers are now using more than ever before. And why? Because 
of the loss of the home market for woolen textiles, our manufacturers 
were compelled to lower their prices for their woolen product, and in no 
other way could they do this except by the use of shoddy; and although 
me pice of pure scoured wool had nearly one-half, or from cents 
to 35 cents, the foreign competition was so keen that no but a tremen- 
dous use of shoddy would enable them to run their mills at all; and, notwith- 
standing this enforced adulteration of their goods by the use of shoddy. they 


* 
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I ntesnsscensnncenesetrnmessineigigoarasoscocin asian lindane — — 
still lost the best portion of their home market, as shown in Schedule B. 








































; which in wear and appearance may be made of such so-called third-class 
Some idea of the proportion of the imports of shoddy in 1895 compared with | wool or carpet wool as | speak of—that !s, of the finer sorts off of the ribs of 
the McKinley period will be seen by examining the parallel black lines in | some Mediterranean fleeces classified as third-class or irpet wool 
Schedule C: Mr. MCMILLIN. Seventy-five cents in the cost of cloth 


Mr. Justice. In the wool now in the cloth of thi it 
Mr. McMILutn. For the entire suit? 


Imports of manufactures of wool in shoddy, waste, rags, etc. 
Mr. Jusrice. Yes: the entire suit. « xclusive of trim 














“a a — Mr. McMiLuin. Then the reduction under the Wilson b l n 75 
cents for such a suit? 
meat a » Mr. ooeen BE. Yes; that is all in such goods as I now I [ not 
1901 210, leh eavy goods, but are such as a workingman would wea 
1, Average, 247,663 pounds. Mce- Mr. McMILLIN. Then that law has not been so destructive to clothing 
803 Te Ow 8 months McKinley law Kinley law. manufacturers as has been made out? 
1894 b s . Mr. Justices. The removal of the wool duty decreased the p: ) t 
4,028, 901 4 months Wilson-Gorman law. on the wool contained in such a suit ‘ 
190s | 99,718, Increase in shoddy, etc., imports in 1895 over Wilson- loth a aeer Has that found any expression in the retail yn of the 
, . . ing u rs’ 
aver of 3} years of McKinley law, 20,470,447 Pin , “Mr. J UsTICE "Yes of course. There is a ditference, as I hay ady 
pounds, or 8,265 per cent. ’ pointed out, of 93 cents per capita. Free woo! saved the nation 05 « per 
a a _. | capita, but it lost the nation over $400,000,000 in purchesing power, as I have 
NT a shown before. In tais particular goods it is 75 cents, or 18 cents less than 93 
; ; : sents, the per capita rate, because this is made of coarse wool. Th - cap 
e CHAIRMAN. How do you explain the increase in shoddy after wool was | (Oe ee ee eee ee = Depa P a pws One 
ats free list? The old theory was that shoddy would be imported when par we ‘= conte dh i - ol = all kinds, Sas _— 
ool could not beso easily imported. But it seems that with free wool there | © S2!8 Une or merio) woot | Indicating} In this s a :' ' 
wi : Mr. McMILLIN. My inquiry was as to the difference in price of t ished 
wasa large increase in the use of shoddy, ot Sate eedin aieaeieeee A I 
Mr. Justice. It is very simple. The duty on shoddy was about the only Pest “J Nh = om apne apiticat cl as ga gt he 
one that was prohibitive in Schedule K. Under the McKinley period the rh 4 th . a th j thi quits eiaineds 1 me Os Cass kind mig ne Uy and 80 
high duty kept it out, and then only about 247,000 pounds annually came in, iain aed o dees cnetam te oe Seehey Seeeee Bo mace BD. J 
andi we used no other shoddy in America except such shoddy as was made aaa ti eeetioe pg Aen ey = eee ce een nt, So ee 
from American rags—cleaner rags than any imported rags. There never was | “le for this weather and is the kind made up and sold to men in moderate 


circumstances—not fine goods 

Mr. McMILuin. And your answer had reference to the finished article 

Mr. Justice. To the difference between th: price of McKinley wool and the 
Wilson-Gorman or free woolin this cloth. Iti 
protection and free trade on the raw material 

Mr. McMILLIn. What I was getting at was the difference in value of the 
goods to the consumer of such a suit as you have on under the McKinley bill 
and under the Wilson bill. 

Mr. Justice. The difference in favor of the consumer in such a s as this 
is about 75 cents. That is less than the average annual per capita saving to 
the consumer, which figures, viz, 93 cents, I have previously given to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DoLuIver. Do the tailors give you the benefit of that differ 


a period in the history of this country, or history of any manufacturing coun- 
try. when such alarge proportion of pure wool was used in America as dur- 
ing the McKinley period. 7 

Nr, Turner. I understand that there is a factory in Cleveland using 
shoddy that ranevery day under the operation of the ee Act, and that 
this same factory under the Wilson bill has not run more than one daya 


mily the difference between 


week. 

Mr. Justice. I know nothing at all about that cacterr, 

I wish you (addressing Mr. Turner} to pay particular attention to this 
matter, because I was before the Ways and Means Committee when you 
assisted in framing the Wilson law, which has so greatly stimulated the use of 
shoddy. I want to repeat thestatement that there never was a woolen manu- 
facturing nation in the world that used so little shoddy as the American 





tion during the McKinley period. And the proof of it is in the fact that we Mr. Justice. No. This suit, when made by a wholesale clothing manu- 
a en ¢ quarter ofa million pounds of imported rags, shoddy, waste, facturer, retails at $10 I und: rstand fr om tl e manufact urer W ho made the 
and such odulterante, os against over 20,000,000 pounds in the first full calen- cloth that the clothier sells ¢ tits of this cloth at wholesale at $7.50. 
dar year of the Wilson law. There has of late been lack of profit to the mannut urer. a lack of profit 
oh McMILLIN. Vo you mean imported shoddy? to the middleman, and, in fact, nobody has made any money out of it rhe 
Mr. Justice. This 20,000,000 pounds was all imported. merchant tailor that made this particular suit got £% for making and trim- 


ming it for me. I furnished the cloth, which was given to me by the manu- 
facturer, but wholesale manufacturers sell suits made of this cloth for $7.50, 
so Iam told. 

Mr. TuRNER. If the gentleman will allow an interruption, I would like to 
know if the class of goods which you are wearing is not purchasable at about 
one-half what it was before the Wilson bill went into effect? 

Mr. Justice. No, sir; other things being equal, 75 cents would make the 
only difference in the cost before and the cost now, by reason of the differ- 
ence in free or protected wool. If there is any other difference in the pres- 
ent cost it is made by a lessening of the profit or by actual loss to the manu- 
facturer and of the cost of the labor element which enters into the construe- 
tion of such goods. I know nothing about any other details in the cost of this 
suit except the difference between the McKinley cost and the Wilson-Gor- 
man cost of the raw wool in it 


Mr. Grosvenor. I would like to add that itis within my knowledge that 
the owners of the Cleveland mill referred to are very anxious that there shall 
be no tariff put ee shoddy at thistime. This reached me to-day officially. 

Mr. Justice. The chairman asked me about this enormous increase in 
shoddy. Under the McKinley law a woolen-mill hand had steady employ- 
ment and earned a@ week, and could buy an all-wool suit containing no 
shoddy for $10, with the proceeds of one week's labor. Owing to the closing 
of the mills (the result of the Wilson law), which did not average half time in 
1896, notwithstanding the advantage of free wool, he earned only $5 a week. 
The fixed charges for fuel and provisions for his table and rent, which go on 

hts and a absorbed all of the 35 which he has earned, and he has 

no money left with which to buy clothing, not even shoddy clothing. 

And men who made ten-dollar all-wool suits ont of 55-cent scoured wool, 
— tection, could not sell them even with 30-cent scoured free wool. 


7 Scgde come in from abroad as never before, and five-dollar shoddy 7 eReae. You do not make any estimate of the effect of compensatory 

suits of cheap imported goods were in the stores. Our manufacturers | duties? : 

had to make five-dollar suits to compete. They could not make them out of Mr. Justice. I know nothing about that element in this case. I have fig- 
ure wool, even cheap free wool; they had to use shoddy, and the result was | ured up the difference between the protected and free-trade prices of the 


wool in it. as 
Mr. TURNER (continuing). I mean the compensatory duty put on for the 
manufacturer's benefit. 


t there was a good, brisk, keen market for foreign shoddy and a nar- 
rowed market for pure wool. Free wool, which was to “ widen our market,” 
narrowed our market so that half of the mills clused, and many of those which 
did run used shoddy where under the McKinley law they used only pure wool. 

Mr. McM1ILiin. Have the sales of the better grades of wool or the price 
c or decreased under the operation of the Wilson bill? 
Mr. Justice. This diagram shows the decrease in price [indicating]. As 


COMPENSATORY DUTIES 


The difficulty in placing high rates of duty upon wool comes from the ob- 


jection which legislators have to the necessary corresponding increase in the 
to sales, I deal mainly in domestic wool. My sales of American wool for the | compensatory duties upon finished cloth. It ta t | vis of w of the 
first year of the Wilson law were reduced one-third, and my sales for the | first class (merino wool, shrinkage 60 per cent) to make 1 pound of finished 
second year of free wool were reduced one-half below the average of the | cloth. Every increase of l cent per pound in the duty upon unwashed wool 


McKinley . The McKinley law made it an inducement for our manu- 
facturers to use domestic wool. The Wilson law gave our home market to 
the foreign woolgrower. 

Mr. een pam t - askin = eont =e the valine of. rice of 

woolen whether suc iminis or incre n price 
y the operation of the Wilson bill. 
Mr. Justice. Of course they decreased in price to the extent of 25 cents 
pound on the scoured woo!, and they were also further lowered in price 
° rt use of shoddy. They were thus nominally cheapened by the 
scee seoney, bat in reality they were dearer to the wearer in so far as they 
y. 

Mr. McMILLIN. To what extent? 

Mr. Justi Such a suit as I have on contains about 3 pounds of pure 
scoured w noshoddy. {t is impossible to use shoddy in worsted yarn. 
The difference in the cost of such a suit is about 75 cents below the McKinley 
price. That is the difference made between the use of W-cent free wool 
scoured and 55-cent protected scoured wool. 

Mr. VER. Do you mean the price of the cloth at the factory or the 
price of the suit of clothes to the purchaser? 

; Mr. Justice. Thisis a cheviot suit made of coarse combed or worsted wool. 
t is coarser than this merino sample {illustrating}. It is about such wool as 


of the first class involves an increase of 4 cents | wound in the duty upon 
finished cloth, without which the mills would | l land the wool market 
destroyed. Owing to this necessary provision. manufacturers are barred 
from the importation of wools shrinking over) per cent See diagram on 
page 746.) 

Mr. Justice. Iam approaching that subject now, which will about con- 
clude my remarks. In alluding to this suitof clot nething which I wish 
to explain is suggested. ‘This cloth was made by a firm that were American 
manufacturers, under the law of 1867, and ti li ered when that law 
was succeeded by the tariff of 1883 that the | import “ worsteds” at a 
lower duty than was paid on the cheapest shoddy ds. They went over to 
Bradford, England, and sent over a shipment of superfine goods, which was 
entered at the custom-house as “* worsteds Tho appraisers classi | them 
at first as woolen cloths. These good were taken around to the holesale 
dealers, and the unanimous opinion among the trade was that they were com- 
mercially known as “ worsteds.’’ They took them out as worsteds, but paid 
the cloth duties under protest. The courts afterwards decided t! as the 
commercial name was “ worsted,”’ the framers of the tariff bill had meant 
that this class of all-pure wool cloth should come in as wor is, Wi ved 
to be at a less duty than common shoddy goo: It mp ! to put any 
shoddy in worsted yarn.) Finding their cas t cand safe, the ryed 





srows on sheep. Around the Mediterranean there are carpet | mills in Bradford, England, to produce worsteds, and t their product to 
Wools from wool has been imported to make cheviot suits. You know | their Philadelphia selling house. When the M LW iy nior 
that on the ribs of the sheep there is found a finer fiber of wool than on other | partner of the firm came to Washington to prot uinst hig Lut He 
parts of thecarcass. Measured under a m the diameter of the fiber | had a suit of clothes with him by which he nnd , to BROW BOW tne ee 
would be less than the diameter of fibers of wool grown on the hips or back | would be increased to the consumer if the Mck passed. After the 
Perel nner parte. The law of 1883 was most loosely constructed with | law of 140) went into operation he found that he could not las ‘yard 
regard to Schedule K. Its faults were admirably corrected by the joint con- | of his English cloth under the McKinley law. He was « ut out of the Amer- 
Een ee ne Pree ond cacitontions and div ions of Sched- | ican market. These goods could then be made > in America ilo He 

of the law. Under the law of 1883 third-class or Mediterra- | was compelled to move his machinery to Amor He located about 14 miles 


in Europe and the finer portion of the fleeces, 
88 sorts from the ribs, were a and it calaved into the manu- 
chev 


of knitting yarns and of So you can thus see how carpet 
Wools can difference in the cost of clothing than where only 
is used. The difference is 75 cents between the McKinley price 

the present price in the cost of the clothing I have on, the duplicate of 


from Philadelphia where he established his American factory A 1 as 
he could get his mill in operation under the McKinley law, he issued a cir- 
eular to his old customers stating that he would se!! the same gools here 
made of the same quality of wool, and at no higher price than that at which 
he sold them before in England under the lower duty of 1885 

Who pays the duty in such a case? This firm, haying run their mii! un ler 





= 
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Table showing quantity of merino wool of various qualities required to make 1 pound of finished cloth. 


[Based upon commercial experience with importations of raw wool.} 













Merino wools. 


| 5 per cent shrinkage. 
| 10 per cent shrinkage. 


15 per cent shrinkage. 
| 80 per cent shrinkage. 
| 40 per cent shrinkage. 


| % per cent 


| 20 per cont 





| 2% per cent 


Western Australia part] 
skirted and fine Montana. 


5 pounds 5} ounces greasy wool to 1 pound finished cloth....... 








j|Amount of 
duty actu- 
ally paid 
tpon the i 
quantities 
ofim- | Lossto | 
ported | American 
| wool simi-; manu- 
jlar to qual- facturers 
tities named) 
| required 
| to make 1 
pound of 
eloth. 
Cts. per lb. | Cts. per tb. 
4 58.62 | 


i 





Com- 
pensatory 


law iio 


45 per cent shrinkage. 
65 per cent shrinkage. 





60 per cent shrinkage. 


Cts. per ib 
14. 6 





Buenos Ayres fine ly | 4 pounds 9 ounces greasy wool to 1 pound finished cloth..-........................ 44.00 50. 25 6.25 
skirted and Ohio un- 
washed. | 
Cape of Good H fine | 4 pounds greasy wool to 1 pound finished cloth ...... ...... .....- 2-2-2. 2 -..20--2ee ee 44.00 4.0 ee 
S ly skirted ent ew | 
ork fine washed 
“heavy.” 
} 
Adelaide fine skirted and | 8 pounds 8{ ounces greasy wool to 1 pound finished cloth........................... 44.00 39.10 a 4% 
Oh oO Nd a 
Port Fete fine greasy | 3 pounds 3} ounces greasy wool to 1 pound finished cloth. ......................---- 44.00 a 8.80 
rted. 
Port Phillip fine lamb's, | 2 pounds 14} ounces greasy wool to 1 pound finished cloth -..... -................... 44.00 Ee crocs 12.00 
greasy ; 





free trade in England and under the McKinley law in the United States, are 
the best equiyped persons that I know of to give an opinion as to the com- 

tive merits of the oie eee of the American and foreign fac- 
tive. Some of their ord help followed them to America. 
employed the same men on the same looms and on the 


bis loom, leaving the shuttle in the warp, and clear 
ress. Here they decome careless, are soon oral 
and altogether a great deal more t than in England. He has 
figured out just how much was the cost cf labor abroad and here on weaving 
on the same without regard to the material in it. I mean the same 
of wea the same men who had worked for him in Bradford under 
free trade and under the McKinley law here. In England they receive about 
£1 is less than $5) a week for weaving. same men in Pennsylvania, 
under the McKinley law, received over $10 a week for ine the same 
work—an increase of 100 per cent in wages over those n : 
that is, a difference of 100 per cent in favor of the American workman. A 
similar increase over English wages is the rule all through other branches of 
this business. If, with your permission,I may occupy any more of 
time, as that which was allotted to me han alrentty been used 
to the question of the com 
question for those to un 
This first sam: 


out, and you have no 
ized, 


. 


your 
up, I will come 
duty, which seems to be the most difficult 

rstand who are not in the business. 
je (indicatin wool of Merino blood. It 
clean scoured wool like the 


| 


wools to-day, and they will not touch them. This disposes of the cor 
thatad valorem duties on wool are necessary to give our manufa 
cheap wools. As 





cess to all classes of inferior, they do not import th 
wool is free, they never will import them under any form of dut) 
who use this argumen fee. ne Commieing Gemawives alone 

next is Ohio unwashed. It i 6 per cent. | 

of the same as the other heavier from western Austra 
in Ohio and one in western A but if both were « 


nobody could tell the rence. If the wou! i 
ern Australia was grown in Ohio, it would look like that sample of | ’b 
this of with various sam)p|«s 
a diameter of two thousandths «: « 
difference 


a 


he characteristics © 


int 





ever largely 
cent saeueune Were sierseck eo 40 per cent 
or more of clean wool are the only ones that are in America 
ds with 
se Eee tener a ements er 
per meen con. wool. the = a Adelaide woo! 
aeeeees The tool of the same kind and quality is not a 
pen Sh pam cee eee a. When 
piptciocaser toate ouch ee cane (ab nas cont ebrick 
age) to make a pound of pays the Government cents duty ou 








se | 


pounds 8} ounce which is the amount it takes to make a pound of cloth 
unt This | 


¢ the small fraction of 4.90 cents out of the compensatory duty. 
saves tive inducement to import skirted light-shrink wools , 
. This sample [indicating } is Port Phillip greasy waperion, which is the most 
valuable wool in the world. It also corresponds with the XX Ohio, although 
it is cleaner. ds three and one-half ounces of this high class of 
Port Phillip skirted fine wool will make a pound of cloth. It is very clean 
It is on account of its light shrinkage that it takes such a small quantity, as 
each pound yields50 per cent of cleanscoured wool. If amanufacturer wants 
to import only eno hb wool to make 1 pound of cloth he would import 3 
minds 3} ounces ani would pay the Government in duty 35.20 cents on the 
wool and thus save the small fraction of 8.80 cents out of th» compensatory 
duty on a pound of finished cloth. This class of wool is limited. The treas 
urer of the Was Mills in an open letter states that only 5 per cent o! 
the product of Australia is as clean as that. His estimate is entirely too 
small, but whatever may be the quantity, there never was any difficulty in 
procuring aa ample supply of it, and our manufacturers have never been 
compelled, even with free wool, to resort to the faulty wools that require 
more than 4 pounds of wool to make 1 pound of finished cloth, and I contend 
that they never will be required to, nor will they,in my opinion, desire to 


0 80. 

. This last sample is the lightest wool that comes from Australia. The 

shrinkage is 45 per cent, and it yields 55 per cant of clean, scoured wool 

While there is a limited amount of this wool, there never was too little for 

America. It takes only 2 pounds 14} ounces of this kind to make a pound of 

tinished cloth. The duty on this 2 pounds 14} ounces wonld be only 82 cents, 

while the compensatory McKinley duty was 44 cents per pound on cloth, so 

if all manufacturers could use this kind they would save 12 cents out of | 
| 


| 
| 


t if 
opt nse duty on each pound of cloth made of such wool. 
The McKinley le K, which imposed a duty of 11 cents per pound 


upon wool, compensatory duty of 44 cents per pound on the 
Cloth by taking shrinky wools yielding 4) per cent 0° scoured as the dividing | 
line. The great bulk of the world's supply of wool (1 suppose fully 75 per 
cent of it) is so ao @ compensatory duty of 44 cents per pound 
would involve a rer in a loss by its use. But there is an ample 
supply of such as shrinks less than 60 percent. The lighter the shrinkage. 
ou will observe, the greater is the emount of the compensatory duty which 

the manufacturer saves. It was mot foreseen by the joit.t convention of 
woolgrowers and woolen manufacturers that formed Schedule K of the 
McKinley law that ‘the manufacturer was to get any fraction of the com 

nsatory duty, but the working of it for four years developed this fact, and 
its opera’ completely justified its inventors. 

After the compensatory duty was removed and nothing was left but the 
50 per cent ad valorem duty (which, through undervaluations and false in 
voices, is not ), the manufacturer began to be compelled to close 
his mills. It was found that a nominal ad valorem rate of duty of SO per cent 
toe cover a difference of over 100 per ceut in wages between here onal abroad 
would notdo. By limiting his purchases to light shrinking wools the manu 
facturer could, under the McKinley law, save, as already explained, a sma!! 
fraction of the eee duty, and if that had not been the case his 
mills would have been cl under the McKimiey law, as they are closed 
to-day with the uate Wilson low rates. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is not another important fact, that the McKinley 
law made the duties part specific and part ad valorem, so that the ad valo 
rem was the subordinate part of the duty’? Under the act of 18 the duty is 
exclusively ad valorem, and therefore our whole attention may be directed 
to undervaluation; and is it not true that there has been an incentive to un 
dervaluation which has resulted, in practice, in there being a smaller propor 
tion of the duty collected than there was under the other law? 

Mr. Justices. Yes, sir; that is a correct statement of the facts. 

ee And is not that a fact that you have to take into consid 
era 

Mr. Justice. Yes; it isa very ve matter, involving the opening or clos- 
ing of our mills, upon which we depend for a market for domestic wool 

in this connection from a phiet which 1 shall hand in 
marked mdix A, to which I now allude, and which bears directly and 
ae on that — It is entitled Prophecy and Experience, and i 
from the September number of the bulletin of the Nationa! Association of 
Woolen Manufacturers. It isa most comprebensive and clear statemeut © 
this part of the subject, and as well a most earnest plea for the woolgrower 
from the standpoint of the manufacturer, as well as for the factory opern- 
tive, and for the man who employs him. For conciseness and clearness | 
have seen nothing like it, and for this reason I desire to have it included in 
my argument. On page 14 of Exhibit A you will find that the average im 
pocenten of Goin under the first three years of the McKinley law was about 

000.000 pounds, or a total of 4).700,000 for the whole period. The average 
value of these tions was about €12,300,000 per year, or a total « 

099,000. the year 1495 with the whole period of the McEinley 

w, or rather the years Tsof. 1892, and 1803 (for everyone admits that the law | 
was a dead letter after March 1, 1893, and that the Wilson law was dis. | 
counted after that date, and what happened between March 1 of that year 
and the time when the Wilson law went into effect is of no valne for a basis 


for estimating its utility), we find that the importations amounted to over | } 


40,000,000 with a cnstom-bouse value of about $25,000,000, which was 
an increase of cent in pounds over the annual average of the first 
three years of the McKinley law, but the value is only doubled or increased 


CHATRMAN. And wools had not fallen abroad? 
Mr. Justice. No, sir. On the ether hand, they had advanced ia price 
As already shown, Port —?, fine advanced in London 5 cents per | 
pound between the first and the last of the year 1805, when the effects of the | 
cpeamng ot our markets was fully felt abroad, as you will see by tables ap- 


(Justice, Bateman & Co., circular, August 1, 1896.] 


THE EFFECTS OF FREE WOOL. 


In Table A isa schedule of twelve grades of American wool, with 
1 eabr'gre in the markets of Pailedephie eee and New York om ‘herent 
tthe second year of the McKinley law when that law was in 


full and on. In the next are the prices in the 
same mi ee the second year of the Wilson-Gorman law. In 
the s the number of cents per pound decline cansed by the re- 
moval of duties. The average decline by the substitution of 
— trade protection on wool has already been 42} per cent, 


she id at The av of wool in .for wool of 
the same find guaiity, from ‘ist, was 5] per cent lower than in 
the United States during that time. This differ- 


and the foreign ad- 
which caused American prices to fall, 
and the la advancing dur- 
The London 
domestic are 


tter has been 
ind and quality as the 


shown in Table B. If it. 


advan 
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ete 


this decline in 


Aumerican w swhen the mark 
ing, what was it 


TABLE A imerican wool, I 


XX Ohio washed. -......- enstlilans ae ") | 
Ohio medium washed iS 
Ohio coarse washed (} blood ~ 


Ohio fine unwashed $ 2 


Indiana and Mi 
Indiana and Missouri medium w 

washed (+ blood) 2D 14 
Indiana and Missouri coar: bl 

unwasbed 24 ] 
Oregon and Colorado fine, shrink 7 

cent 2 13 8 
XX Ohio scoured i a 6b % 
Ohio medium scoured ates > ; 
Ohio 4 bleod scoured ee oe 13 , 
Oregon and Colorado fine scoured 57 Bw 


Average American decline in two } 


Foreign wool, London prix 


Price Aug 
1, }802, in 1, iss, in 
London Lond 


Pence 

Port Phillip greasy (similar to XX Ohi 1! ll 
New Zealand and crossbred greasy 

(similar to Ohio medium 9 ] 
English Shropshire hoggets (similar to 

Ohio } bloed lw 
Cape grease (similar to territorial fin f 
Port Phillip scoured 
New Zealand crossbred 
English = 
Fine Cape 





scoured le 
hropshire hogs 


sconred 


Average London advance in two : 
The CHAIRMAN. Is not that fact a demon: 
the ad valorem system there have | 
extent unknown before’ 
Mr. Justice. This fact al 
} per cent, becanse here 
times, or thribble 


) per cent 


en enol 





me would indica 

idence that t juantity us iz 

l,and the values have only dou dad. Tha 
page 14 of Exhibit A, which I submit.and to which | again ca 

tion as inost important, as showing where the Gorernm 

enue. 


an 1m rvaiua 


net he « 


Imp rts of manufactures of 1 pol an 
Navigation 
Department 


From the Commerce and 


Year ending December 31 


t h to sr 7 am 


and ap 


original 


hiwi 
uigence 
time than was 
However, this 


about whi 


ttee ior 


There is jus more point 
lose, thanking the comm 
having taken up 80 much more 
the discussion of this subject 


one 


is an i rta 


it were printed only without any oral explanation, a good deal 


would be lost. 

In making anew tariff law there seems 
public that you must make a conservati\ 
they lose sight of the fact that the increas 


to bea general impres 
» bill, which means low t 
in the nation: 


dent Cleveland’s Administration will require higher taxation per capita t 


Reports. United Stat 


+n] 


a“) 


was necessary under the McKinley period. By the ' \ 

goes into operation the increase in the national tl ‘ h 

$600.000,000, Larrive at these figures im tt wav: There were $260.0 i) of 

bonds sold. The interest on those bonds up to the time t ma : will be 

over $240,000,000 This interest has to be paid out taxes ‘ } v 

are paid, which makes over $40,000,009 incrense th i al ¢ it 

adding the deficit. Now. at the rate o ner t fleit w h ing 

on (you know better than | how mu : ] i nz the 

tota] debt ~~ * — P 00 00 the t e the new av ‘ un b i i 
ae ° De f ¥ iat ’ ’ t : wre ner ‘ : a 

aon te eaiier ths Me I whether they like it or not. That is the 

price they pay for thee rent of a tariff for revenne only and that kind ‘ 
olicy. 

a § = wor, I ey bave a luxury, they must pay for it. 


The magnitude o! 
absolutely wonderful. 


this industry, Mr. Chairman, is something 
Not only is it a munition of war, but it is 





MRP CEE Dra rte ret 


raise aero 


er Nh EA ae aR ea «= 
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a money-raising, money-producing feature of American agricul- 
ture. In the documents which i shall add to my speech | shall 
»ut in abundant material for the student of this question, so that 
be can fully understand all that there is of it. I will show in 
these exhibits the rise, the progress, the fall, and the practical 
death of this industry, and will furnish information upon every 
possible issue that can be raised. In doing so I have been aided, 
as was the Committee on Ways and Means, at every step of the 
way by the invaluable suggestions of Mr. Theodore Justice, of 
Justice, Bateman & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa.; and it may be well 
here to state that that gentleman has more interest in the success 
of the American woolgrower than any one man in the United 
States, and has more knowledge of the whole subject, in my hum- 
ble judgment, than has any other one man in the United States, 
and I heartily tender my thanks to him for his constant assist- 
ance. 

Now, it will be seen by a study of the various arguments and 
contentions made upon the different sides of the wool question 
that one of the greatest difficulties that the woolgrower has had 
to contend with and one of the matters about which the wool- 
grower has made the most complaint is the article known as third- 
class or carpet wools, These wools came in under a tariff duty of 
$2 and 50 per cent ad valorem; and now let it be stated at once, 
and once for all, that we produce no carpet wool in the United 
States. Carpet wools therefore are proper and legitimate subjects 
for ad valorem duties. They are taxed for the mere purpose of 
raising revenue and to regulate their introduction into the United 
States. But heretofore, under the provisions of the McKinley 
law, it was claimed, and with much force, that a large quantity 
of clothing wools came into the United States under the guise and 
description of carpet wools, wools of the third class. 

This was the sticking point with our woolgrowers, and the fierce 
orator, speaking once for the woolgrowers and twice for himself 
all over the country, claims vociferously that the McKinley bill 
was absolutely defective, absolutely valueless as a protective 


ineasure, because of these frauds. This bill reported by the Ways’ 


and Means Committee has cleared up that trouble and there is no 
longer just ground for complaint. Instead of permitting the im- 
rtation at ad valorem rates of carpet wools by designation, this 
ill provides for classifying directly carpet wools, and inasmuch 
as it has been discovered, and easily discovered, through what 
medium the frauds were perpetrated in the importation of —— 
wools, we have lifted out of the carpet-wool designation seven dif- 
ferent brands of wool and have placed them in the dutiable list at 
specific duties as first-class wool. It is believed, and confidently 
believed, by the best and most intelligent friends of the woolgrower 
that under this new classification there will no longer be frauds 
upon the grower of legitimate clothing wool in this way. 

It will be seen by an examination of the bill that the following 
pea heretofore imported as carpet woods, have been thus trans- 

erred: 

China lamb wool, Arabian Bagdad wool, Egyptian wool, Morocco 
wool, Castle Branco wool, and some of the finer qualities of Turkey 
wool, such as the finer Adrianople skin wools. 

This is one of the mediums through which frauds were perpe- 
trated, and these are now dutiable at specific rates. 

I here produce a table showing the various kinds of wool and 
the effect that an all-around duty would have at 40 per cent ad 
valorem, and in this connection [ desire to say that under the 
McKinley law there was imported into this country such a trifling 
amount of the higher grades of carpet wool costing over 13 cents 
that the average duty was only a trifle over the 33 per cent ad 
valorem. Hence it will be seen that carpet wools as now classi- 
fied in the Dingley law will cease to be a source of trouble to the 
woolgrower, and justice and fair play will take place: 


Third-class wool costing over 18 cents. 


Price in | yeKin- Pro- 





Seok “ Lower 
LAver- ley duty posed. ithan Me- 
January, Sper | Uy Of | Kinley 
1897. cent. aint law. 
East India Candahar: Cents. Cents. 
BOGE GOES WEEOO ccccccceccecctvesecte 16 1.60 
ERIO FROWN cnsince ccnevees cosen cosens 14) 1.45 
East India Vicaneer: 
PED SED Sins andebidconenkndadade 18 1.30 
DODGE OW acviuhinecmececcescvcce lui 1.45 
East India Joria: 
SIE WHI iis dni dhiaienns cntensehineel 2.05 
I i ia cthidetiaradbincine 16 1.60 
East India Pac Pathan ................-. 14} 1.45 
Donskoi, white washed combing. ...... pt) 1.80 
Oporto, washed white fleece. .........-. 14 1.45 
Iceland (washed white): 
BWBpOrior ...senccccs 19 1.90 
Average .............. 16} 1.65 
Scotch choicest Haslock - 16 1.00 








ee 


Average lower than McKinley law, 1.62 cents on 12 grades. 








Wools costing 13 cents and under. 


Aver” | MeRin- | Pe | Hic 
pele. of * per) a2 Kinle 
1897." | cent. nt 
Cents. | Centa. Cents 
China, white, washed................... 3 4.16 5.2 
Oporto, black, washed...........-...... 2 | 8.84 4.80 " 
East India, Marwhar, very coarse x 
alee dx eu tcalins ap edieketnhegibes ll 8.52 4.4 
Cordova, white, unwashed............. 10 8.20 4 7 
Smyrna, Yerli, short... .........-...-.- 9 2.88 3. 6 me 
Persian, uncleaned white ..........-..-- 8 2. 56 3.20 64 
East India, Marwhar, very coarse gray : 
SE tos nthe ancnud wica aaa 7 2.24 2. & 
Tartary, white touched with gray. .-..-. 6 1.92 2.40 


Average higher than MeKinley law 0.76 cent on 8 grades. 

Since the bill passed, an outbreak of complaint has heen ado 
against it in two directions,one by the semi-free traders of +) 
East, anxious for special benefit to their own certain setj 
the extravagant and unreasonable representatives of {! 
srowers’ interestin the West. Between these two condition 
ife of this schedule is threatened. My position is this: We (do. 
fended the McKinley law before the country. The business of 
woolgrowing and wool manufacture prospered under the Mck:y- 
ley law. The prosperity was great and would have been p pma- 
nent and increasing had it not been for the untimely intertorenes 
of the Cleveland Administration. There is no reason whiy the 
woolgrower should complain of the McKinley law, for he js 
fought for it and criticised its repeal. Thereis no reason why 
the woolen manufacturer should complain. for he grew rich and 
prosperous under it and his industry was ruined by its repeal. 

So, then, it is the plain duty of the woolgrower of the WV est and 
the manufacturer of the East to accept this schedule, and I haye 
a few words to say in this immediate connection. The farmers 
of the West, more than 2,000,000 of them, will demand as the 
ultimatum this wool schedule. If there are defects in its details, 
it can be amended with the acquiescence of the farmer, but they 
have too long borne the burden of ever-increasing loca! taxation 
and ever-decreasing values of farm products to submit to an 
overthrow of this industry, and the American statesman may just 
as well understand that the trial is on and that the eyes of these 
millions who have supported the Government by their toil are 





yw 


scrutinizing the action of this House with more intelligence and 
more determination than has marked any other era of | merican 
olitics. The people know what they were promised. The people 
now what is here offered. The people will know if this offer is 


withdrawn, and the ple will know who withdrew it. The 
rates of duty in this schedule for the woolgrower are not so high 
in ad valorem results as are the duties in the cotton schedule and 
in a vast number of the smaller industries. 

I append here the last circular of Justice, Bateman & (o., ani 
commend it for its lucid and intelligent statement of conditions 
and surroundings: 

TONE OF THE MARKET. 

Wool is in improved demand. The sales would be larger if holders were 
willing to sell at current rates, which are er down to the level of the 
London market by the competition of the latter, which will only coase wh: 
the —s tariff is enacted into law. Quotations have bern «ivanced 
The bulk of the wool offered for sale at to-day’s prices is the heavy shrink, 
fine territorial, which is still in ample supply. 

WOOL SUPPLY FOR 1897. 

The attention of the trade is now mainly occupied in forecasting the prob- 
able prices for wool for the coming season, which will be greatly influcneed 
by the date when the pings bill shall become operative, as that alone will 
determine when the foreign wool now ring into the country shall cease 
coming. The defeat of the Dingley bill last winter has given importers and 
manufacturers one year's supply of cheap free wool, which will greatly 
modify the advance in prices for a long time after the new duties are in 
eration. The supply for 189 and 1896, with the domestic clip for 15) tog ther 
with the amount likely to be imported during this year, less the amount con 
sumed in these periods, will give the probable surplus to be carried over into 
the year 1898, as shown in the following table: 


Comparison of the supply and consumption for 1395 and 1896 with estimates 
for 1897. 











1895. 18% 
| - 
Pounds. | 
Carried over from previous year *.................--.- 130, 520, 600 | <5 
BEER GID. is 000 cdnidbitni leds smnecsthandbidee 204, 206, 725 | 22, 464. 
OTD CE WOES os svc caiceiiedisetiarccnutnckeccstds AB, 980,217 | 150, 116,01) 
Imports of shoddy, noils, waste, ete................... 20,918,108 | 17,001), 14 
eli em Fic ii ik Sg hi iad Mela dasecincatecd 694, 724,651 | 680, 986, 525 
Coneeption bk cbcingdbieiaedebe niin Debibh sith ieee ied 463, 000, 000 | 232, 000, 000 
Carried over into next year.................----- 231, 724, O51 | #48, 986, 523 





Estimate of the Boston Commercial Bulletin. This computation dates from 
Janu 1, 1895, because the mills at that time, in anticipation of the Wilsov 
law, used up their supplies of wool. The probabilities are that not for 
many years had there been so little stock in the mills as on that date. 
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ESTIMATED SUPPLY, CONSUMPTION, AND SURPLUS FOR 18% 


Pounds 
Carried over TIE « onnns cecsceuncsessenvetcscucs ..~ 448,986, 123 
American clip of 1807 (estimated) Ps ro 272. 474. 708 


Imports of wool from January to July, 1897, estimated 50 per cent 
of the imports of 1896 ....... 
Imports of shoddy, noils, was 
(estimated) 


79, 888, 007 


te, etc., from January to July, 1897 


Total estimated supply for 1897 


. 809, 854, 812 
Estimated consumption for 1897 


Carried over into 1898 . 364,854, 812 

The quantity carried over from December 31, 1896, appears to have been 
over 448,000,000 pounds. Add to this the clip of 1897 and the amount of foreign 
wool and shoddy likely to be imported before the Dingley bill is passed—say 
on July 1, 1897—and you have a total supply for the year 1597 of over 800,000,000 
sounds. The domestic consumption of 1807 will probably be as great as the 
463,000,000 pounds which was the annual average Sempeane tien of the McKin 
ley period. This estimate is based on the assumption that our machinery 
will have normal employment, which now seems probable, as it is too late 
for foreign mills to make goods in time to fill American fal) season orders 


advance of Congressional action. There will therefore probably be carried 
over into 1898 only 364,000.000 pounds, which will be about 20 per cent less than 


that carried over into 1897. The quantity on hand, as exhibited by these 
figures, in the face of the dawn of an eraof prosperity, is not excessive. But 
in view of a surplus at the end of the year of nearly 79 per cent of the con 
sumption, and that as all of it except the domestic clip for this year (still on 
the sheep’s back) was bought on the free-trade basis, it is not probable that 
= during 1897 will advance to the full extent of the foreign price plus the 
uties. 
THE COST OF CLOTHING WILL NOT BE GREATLY INCREASED. 

Most manufacturers have secured a liberal supply of cheap foreign wool, 
and can thus take orders for goods based on their ample supplies of cheap 
raw material, so that those who expect inordinate profits on their holdings 
of wool, or a greatly enhanced vost of clothing. are likely to be disappointed. 
There mer ne be a repetition of the experience which followed the passage 
of the McKinley law, wher, within oe your after that law was passed, both 
raw wool and clothing averaged lower than they had ever been before. But 
some light on the future of prices may be obtained from the experience with 

rices current in 1892, shown in the following table, especially as the new 
Bingley tariff bill will probably carry the old McKinley rates. 
Table showing the amount of protection given by the McKinley law and the in 
crease in the protected price over the free-trade price, caused by the McKinley 
duties, on sizteen leading grades of American wool. F 











[American wool, Philadelphia and Boston prices. | 
The ac- 
Price in | Price in = a 
August, | August, | ction 
1892, sec- | 1896, sec- per 
ond year | ond year poe 
of of Wilson-| © a 
McKinley; Gorman | 874 
law. | law. under 
McKin- 
| ley law. 
Cents. Cents. Cents 
i nha baba Sownsacsesencess 29 17 12 
SS TT 33 19} 13} 
Ohio coarse washed (one-fourth blood)........ S24 18} 4 
Ohio fine unwashed ..............-.......- 204 12 8} 
Indiana and Missouri fine unwashed... . mo 19} il 8} 
Indianaand Missouri medium unwashed (one- 
ie aieameiskats epecsiecce 25} 14} 103 
Indiana Missouri coarse unwashed (one- 
A 24} 15 9 
Texas, Utah, Oregon, and Montana fine, shrink 
a 17 8 9 
Texas, Utah, Oregon, and Montana fine me- 
dium, shrink 65 per cent... - ... ; al 18 10 ~ 
Texas, Utah, Oregon, and Montana low me- 
dium, shrink 60 per cent...... ................ x 1 9 
ee cocscocessces 63 3 28 
Ohio medium scoured........................... 55 3 2 
Ohio one-fourth blood scoured -..............- 43 25 18 
Texas, Utah, Oregon, and Montana fine 
EE oie hah 57 30 2 
Texas, Utah, Oregon, and Montana fine me- 
ee 52 28 24 
Texas, Utah, Oregon, and Montana low me- | 
NR nO 27 | 23 


| 








As there are no foreign wools that are exactly similar in condition and in 
price to American, no satisfactory comparison as to free trade and protected 
mg oy can be so well made as of the leading American grades under free 

rade with their value under protection. Theabove table has therefore been 
prepared for this pu , 

In column No. 1 of the above table are the prevailing prices of sixteen lead- 
ing Fades of American wool in August, 1892, two years after the passage of 
the McKinley law, when it was in full force, and was not menaced with re 
peal. In column No. 2 are the values for the same qualities when the same 
conditions surrounded the free-wool Wilson law, two years after its passage. 

column No. 3is the difference in values between the McKinley price in 
August, 1892, and the free-wool price in August, 189, which is the actual 
amount of protection of the McKinley law with ll cents duty on unwashed 
and 33 cents duty on scoured. Of course if there should be no change in for- 
eign for the best Australian grades (which now average about as they 
were in the »eriod ), as soon as the enormons supply of free foreign 
wool now here and daily arriving is exhausted, this same increase in value 

occur. 6 causes under similar conditions must produce a like 

conditions may prevail in 1897 of which we have not had any pre 
such as a year's supply of cheap foreign wool, which must 
greatly , for the part of the year at least, the expected 
in from the reimposition of the McKinley wool duties. The 
America has given t» foreign wool markets since the McKin- 

Was repealed will surely soon be withdrawn. The effect of this must 

“ abroad. It would not be unreasonable to expect a drop to 


i 
i 


ai 


gs. 


shown inthe diagram. If thisshould occur, it would 
involve a of about 6 cents on the choicest skirted Australian, 
which must modify the increased cost to the American consumer of 
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8,505, 574 | 


463, 000,000 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| plaints against that measure. 


| making the duty high enough to satisfactorily cover 




































wool ] ht ] D v \ in 
woolgrower shonld ! \ pe s | t t \ re 
during the ave € the McK ey pering we 1 must 
bear in mind t t nditiotr 1 wer W r it he 
ulways has the ‘ rice hi 
tage of the duty of 11 cents} eund n 
he should compare with his experience w t ‘ lone 
in anticipation 
THE DINGLEY TARIFF 1 ‘ 
The Committee on Ways and M 
Representatives by far the most s« tifically 
ens that has ever been presented to any A . un ( ing 
this bill tl intry has had the! : . 
long familiar with legislation, ass i l rf 
whom have spent a quarter of a century , 
's There are more s fic rates tl 
rs, re will th » few rva l i 
the I his t Le ‘ 
’ nder which ' t 
| greatest pre r ite 1ins tl! n 
|} American lust! have the g ple 
and the greatest « aS 
i = maf 
The wool ‘du vhich will f \ t 
} Summers) will, of all others, be ass iv 1 vill 
| be leveled against it the stock arg ‘ \ : »na- 
tion can | ‘rich sper ivil \ ien g id 
| of making 1em at horne, and w! lie in al \meri ’ 
| idle, as they have under the Wilson law, and wl i ler to 
things, would be willing to see the American flocks destroyed r e who 
know that the opposite doctrine is the best, as do all who are interested in 
| the American wool industry, must be prepa vigor ‘ this 
| excellent bill It is better for the American v ler« r 4 
than any previous tariff law with the possible « *ption of ‘ nd 
in view of the changed conditions produced in the thirty yea pas- 
sage, it is doubtful if it is not even better for them than tha v ld | 
| now if reenacted 
| The gains of most importance tthe domestic wor eth ned 
by the transfer of a number of kindsof wools of t! cal lass 
tothe first or clothing-woo! clas These were forme t nt 
ad valorem, the specific equivalent of which is only ‘ l 1. 
They will now be dutiable, if imported unwashed under the new bill 
per pound. These are the finer grades of so-called carpet woo 
are really largely used for men’s wear. They are China lam 
Egyptian, and some other varieties of Mediterranean wools, which 
users are now called carpet wools, but which are really used for « 
poses. They will not only be dutiable at ll cents per pound instead « 
when imported unwashed, but will bear double the unwashed di 
washed, and three times the unwashed duty if imp d scoured, as against 


port 
only 82 per cent ad valorem under the McKinley law, wi 
dition. This is an improvement over the law of 1800, a 

source of irritation to woolgrowers, which was one 


thout regard to con 
it removesa constant 
of their principal 


At the late conference in Washington between manufacturers and woo 
growers, the former proposed the utmost that they felt they could j 
the woolgrowers in recommending for adoption } 
giving reasonable promise of permanency. The losses sustained } 
facturers in the change from protected to free wool were frig 
a warning for the future not to be lightly ignored. Their propos 
per cent less than the McKinley rates on wool of the first and secon 
was not from any feeling of hostility to the woolgrowers, for such is not 
their attitude. It was because they believed that higher rates would not |} 
permanent, and because they believed that to return ina few y: 
wool would injure the grower as much or more than the manufactur 
free wool as a permanent policy some manufacturers could survi 
woolgrowers, judging by nearly three years’ experience w fr 
would mostly be destroyed. 


y Congre 






SKIRTED WOOLS. 

The Ways and Means Committee have postoren 
storing the McKinley rate upon unwashed wo 
the increased practice of skirting wools, which i 
world. While skirting fleeces is an improvement 
ing wool, Australian wools that are skirted are increased 
in value thereby, and South American wool much m than t 
there was no possibility of enforcing a law imposing a penalty upor d 
wools, as has been explained so frequently b re. Itis not p 
have one duty for skirted wools and another for those which are » 
for most of the wool yuld be imported at the lower d Sr 


1s we ity Sus ul e 
ment would be of no advantage to the woolgro and would be l 
The only way that Congr: l overe ‘ 


dan act of 
the first l 
4 spreading all « ; 
in the s} } 
at least » 


mot 


source of fraud e me t 
skirted woo hy 
tre about all that are likely to come to the Americ 
reimposed. This consideration may account 
tection on wools which the committee has 
lieved 8 cents per pound duty would be ample 
fore received more protection than the maximum dt 
at the conference by the manufacturers. While 11 
ally the same as the McKinley rate on unwashed woo! 
in point of fact a modification or lowering of the duties « 
to say, ll cents per pound will now be collected upon wo y 
which ave skirted, whereas under the law of 1800 t) 
lected from wools many of which were not skirted. Those who | 
11 cents per pound is too high, must not Icse sight of that f I 
the practice of skirting wools. this duty is not too! 1, for | I r > 
more protection now than 10 cents furn l 
passed. Ample protection, which was promised in 
requires duties high enough to restore the flo ! t ' r 
years have been so ruthlessly destroyed. Free tr i it I 
there are fewer sheep in the United States t in a ( ; 
war in 1865. 
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SILVER SENATORS WHO ARE PRO 
The apparent restoration « McKinle ! 
clothing wools as have been from t third to the fi ela 
seized upon as a means for defeat this bill, and the Senat rs from th Pa 
cific Slope and those from the Rocky Mou ites espec 
that the amendments with which the wool schedule is likely t« 
are not permitted to deprive the woolgrowers of the rates which the mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee were « vinced were both fair and 
just. The woolgrowersof the United States have been well cared for by Mr 
DINGLEY'’S committee Senators from the important woolgrowing States 


f the 
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ly to be assailed 


should see to it that no amendments which are likely to defeat the bill, or 
which are disguised with a view to lessen protection to American wlgrow- 
ers, shall be pevmitted in it. In view of the flood of foreign woo! now pour- 


ing in, there skould be no unnecessary delay in its passage. 
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LONDON WOOL AUCTIONS. 


The second series of colonial wool sales opened in London on the 9th ultimo 
with active competition, limited, however, mostly to Americans, whose spir- 
ited buying advanced prices from 5 to 10 pervent upon the choice grades suit- 
able for America. The heavy and faulty qualities, which Americans will not 
buy, were neglected and weak. Ifanyf er proof is needed that entirely dis- 

of the contention that ad valorem duties upon wools of the first or sec- 

ond class are necessary in order to give American manufacturers access to 
the cheap wools of Europe, it will be found in the utter neglect by —— 
of the cheap, faulty woo ev en though declining in price and free of dut 

they are. these heavy ‘shrink woo!s are not imported under free trade, t 7 
will never be imported under any sort of an ad valorem duty, no matter how 
low it may be. Orders from America for manufactures of wool have fallen off, 
and the European woolen industry isin adepressed condition. Neither English 
nor Continental buyers, therefore, can follow the upward movement of wool 
prices which has been caused by the American competition. Foreign corre- 
spondents believe that the sales now in progress, would have utterly collapsed 
but for American support. Europeans generall oe holding off or buying 
only the faulty lots until the American competition ceases, confident later on 
of securing muchcheaper wool. They look fora resumption of the downward 
inclination of prices shown by the diagram, which doubtless would have con- 
tinued until the present time but for the of the free-wool Wilson law, 
which seems to have benefited all of the people in the universe except those 
of the United States. 
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The above d indicates the general Rurensenco 
from January, 1890, to December. 1800, as revealed by ne wo 


@'s Botany tops. These are made from merino woo de 

fleece condition and value, but when scoured, ered : oy yarying 
into a uniform condition, commercially known as tops. During ()... 
covered by this diagram, the above quality averaged nearly double : 
of the best skirted, unwashed, Port Phillip fleeces. 

The downward inclination, as shown in the diagram, from 12%) 
rested in 1895, was mainly the result of the increase in the world's - 
clothing wools during that period. This downward tendency wa 
interrupted shortly after the passage of the Wilson law, which or, 
American market for woolens to the almost unrestricted com petit , 
world, and at once made it pieetty to the interest of American 
turers to buy foreign instead of domestic wool, to the neglect of 
Thus oem by the increased American demand, prices Soe 
advanced 33) per cent within a few weeks. The begin of this 
movement is indicated by the star in the diagram, which eine < the ; 
Saene geetans of foreign wool and foreign goods received the 
est impu 

ae purpose of this diagram is to show how American prices may | 

need. The downward inclination previous to 188 from similar o. 
again occur in foreign markets after American woo! duties ar >. 

is expectation is evidently having some influence in restrainin, | 
eae from yy with eae per ers at the L 
auctions now in progress, as the absence iter for a long ¢ 
ee ae © 


roduce an able defense of the bill by the gentle...) 
at I have already referred: 
(From the Philadelphia Telegraph. } 


WOOL IN THE NEW TARIFF. 
Mr. Theodore Justice, the Front street wool merchant, who retur: 
































Washington last evening, after the completion by the Waysaud \ 
my = et mittee of of the wool schedule, which has been sueh acaus* of bi 
en 5 2 by the woolgrowers, was seen this morning by a representati\ 
ae PT ah Staten she6 She Sotice contre +b the committ! 
. 1 san im d res e is an i roy 
ate bap the McKinley schedule, and while on its face it appears to be the res 
a a eye et ee ey 

wo Ww 
oH = a the Ways and Means Committee, insisted upon a penalty u > n ‘aki irte 
errr ryt) TI That is to say, he urged a higher duty upon Australian and South A 
ie pee wools in cases where the inferior ms are torn off of the flee 
ee Pitt Ht that is increasing all over the world in the method of marketing 
at tt | Tie) The McKinley law imposed a duty of 11 cents per pound up. m 
an BEE EEE EEE ere wool of . first class, skirted or unskirted. Since wool has been | 
Be tie i free list, the practice of tearing off the leg and belly wool and t hs 
ry] gan i has incre. , and the inferior portions are not imported, so that 
Amore f tt an best part of the fleece now comes to America The re imposition 
emer 4 MeK ink y sates, while apparently onl the roomactzpent f the McK 
Se ~~ poin the reesta ment only of the McKinley rate 
| Lh that is now more valuable than it was at the Gmoet the paseage of of th 
ae 4 4 ley law. 80 thet in reality the new schedule is a modification or 1 ! 
x Hewat Hy ann reason why the eee the enesrower tee &@ penalty u 
a are skirted was no’ opted was because a penalty upon ski 
= ae Es oan rH would be e premium to wra to wrap p up dung ¢ or taghocks Band othe F infer 
ms inside of fleeces; were two duties lo 
Le lbh eben) thd wodls that were tnskirted an a? a higher one upon skirted Beste 3 . w 
Leet eld Lt Hae the wool would come in at the lower or rted duty. The | 
LA Rf typ tt ee aH or penalty would never all be collected. It would not aerer a be ‘poss 
= t ~-' custem-house examiners to determine which was skirted ani w! 
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. It would involve the closest scrutiny and the opening o! « 
bale. This feature of the law would be a dead letter and would be of: 
venting to the woolgrower, but would be an incentive to fraud and vu: 
valu mn. It would discriminate against the honest importer ani 
work in the interests of such importers as would swear to false inv«i 

The process of skirting foreign wools was not established with a v 
uirements of American manufacturers, nor was it done wit \ 
to avoiding American tariff duties soo wool. After wool was made {r« 
duty by the Wilson law, the ne panstiane of skirting spread with greater 
all over the woolesowing Sou than at any other period when w:« os v 
dutiable. The practice is the result of fie teeaand for skirted w: vt 
manufacturers of the whole world. Risin in the march of progress, and wh 
it deprives some wool sorters of employment, just asthe sewing mac}! - 
prived sewing women of em t, yet it isan improvement in the it! 
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woolgrowers at in 
nm, Which has thus been 'y and justly settled by th Com mitt 
Ways and. > practi _— ys by e Com: 
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retention of the y tor sorting woo as claim: 
ito Lawrence. would have defection the whats with the at 
ant evil consequences of the Government having to continue to sell bor a r 
lack of: sufficient revenue. 
The other aot oe Perea eennen peeeees wooleTows t 
and regard to third-class or so-called carpet w: 
nw wasesanted thee duties upon some of the finer «rac: 
- carpet wools. such as are now being mote large oe ee ean wes ar th 
Sraesie wal been taf valorem is duty of “ p>» 
cent was to oo hare ee ee ae such as cost over 13 cents. "The wo 
eae aie mae Seas, eee wools at 
etek not avail ret 
American carpet manufacturers refused purchase any wools not availa 
at the lowest er Se ee ee Ss vontin eae thee moose of those wh 
had previously cost over ts, and which were to have been dutiable 
Galeensietod gual taey Sel omenah te prise teem ie tele the cont di 
un come w the 13-cent d 
viding line. Auationh o: mannfacturers were thus able to secure all 
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these tomix with American wool in order tocheapen the latter. When 
pein mers drove up with their wool for sale, the manufacturer confronted 
them with samples of these cheap so-called carpet wools, which in many cases 
could be scoured at the price which the farmer wanted for his wool in 
the condition in which he marketed it. This led to an exaggerated estimate 
of the proportion of carpet wools used for clothing purposes. They had no 
knowledge of the fact that nearly % per cent of all of them went directly into 
the manufacture of carpets, an industry of which the output in monetary 
value is a8 great as the output of the woolgrowing industry in the United 
States, especially since the latter under Cleveland’s Administration has been 
so largely destroyed that there are fewer sheep in the United States to-day 
than there were at the close of the war in 1865. 

The Committee on Ways and Means have overcome this difficult question 
very wisely and os y by transferring from the carpet or third class to 
the clothing or fi class the finer grades of carpet wools not largely used 
tor carpet panpesee, but used very extensivly for clothing manufactures. 
This has removed all just cause of complaint by woolgrowers, for the bulk of 
the wools that remain in the third class are so coarse and rough that the 
American woolgrower would never produce anything like them, nor are they 
very likely to enter very largely into the manufacture of clothing. This 
judicious action of the Committee on Ways and Means removes a fruitful 
source of irritation and conflict between carpet manufacturers and wool- 
growers that laced the whole tariff measure in jeopardy. 

The two points that were the main cause of contention and disagreement 
at the late conference between manufacturers and woolgrowers have thus 
been settled by the Ways and Means Committee in a way that could not pos 
sibly be accomplished the convention, owing to the extreme positions 
taken by some of its influential members. On the whole, the bill, as now 
drawn, bs decided improvement over the McKinley law, and, if passed, as it 
will be, and permitted to endure, as we trust it will, will restore the flocks 
that have been destroyed by the present free-trade law. The Committee on 
Wavs and Means are to be congratulated for having brought forth a measure 
that is divested of the features that were likely to be a cause of conflict and 
irritation between the population east of the Hudson, where the McKinley 
law was believed to be too high, and that west of the Hudson, where the 
McKinley law was either believed to be about right or else not high enough. 
In agricultural sections the latter view was largely prevalent. 

The bill will go to the Senate in such shape as to receive the support of the 
free-silver Republican Senators of the Rocky Mountain region, whose con 
stituents have no direct interest in the tariif beyond its relation to wool, 
lead, and hides. ; 

The only feature of the bill that is not now satisfactory to the Philadelphia 
ingrain carpet industry is the collateral one of Japanese jute rugs. A specific 
duty of 10 cents per square yard is believed to be neceswmry in order to pro- 
tect ingrain carpet manufacturers from the competition of Japanese and 
Chinese cheap labor in the production of jute rugs and mattings now largely 


i 


substituted for ingrain carpets. The duty upon wool will increase the cost 


of ingrain carpets to the extent of a few cents per yard: and in order that 
the gap between the cost of mattings and ingrain carpets may not be widened 
thereby, it is necessary, as a measure of protection to this American industry, 
that there should be a specific duty from 6 to 10 cents a yard upon these ori- 
ental productions. As the Government needs revenue, it is tair that these 
oriental products should bear their share of producing the revenue of which 
the Government is in such need. 

Let this Congress do justice by the woolgrower, and ho will 
spring into activity and prosperity. Let this Congress fail to do 
so, and the business of producing wool in the United States is for- 
ever at an end, and the people of the United States will very 
shortly be in the hands of the foreigner, who will deal with him 
in this behalf in the same merciless manner that England deals 
with ever, body, whether it be her commercial rivals or the Arme- 
nians of ‘Turkey or the Christians of Crete. The civilization of 
England is the civilization of greed, of extortion, of oppression, 
and if she can destroy the wool-producing industry of the United 
States, as she will if the present Congress adjourns without doing 
justice to the woolgrower, then England will control the pro- 
duction and markets of the world as to wool, and we shall find 
ourselves in the hands of that interesting country, and in case of 
war we shall find ourselves unable to clothe our soldiers. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
oF 
HON. PATRICK HENRY, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 


On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 


Mr. HENRY of Mississippi said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: This extraordinary session of Congress was 
called WY the President, as he says in his message, ‘‘ because of 
the ion of the revenues of the Government.” Elected on 
the money issue, he convokes Congress to consider the tariff 
question; while Mr. Cleveland, in 1804, elected on the tariff issue, 


convoked to consider the financia) question—the repeal 
of the clause of the Sherman Act. This is rather an 
of things. 


In his message, Mr. McKinley further says: 


With unlimited moras, we are presenting the remarkable spectacle of in- 
our public borrowing ordi 
fneldent oor an iene and seein akeiatennation of the acme 
Let ussee how the revenues of the Government stand. Exclu- 
sive of the $100.000,000 reserve, there is over that amount in 
the Treasury with to meet the “ordinary outlays of the 
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Government,” and it has been stated on this floor that when the 
Democrats tried to restrain the issuance of bonds the Republicans 
stood by Mr. Cleveland. It does not lie 
complain. 

Practically speaking, it is no matter now how the money got 
into the Treasury; it is there, and where was tl 


hi ssity of sub- 


in their mouths now to 


jecting the country to the expense of an extra s mn, thereby 
thrusting upon it this tariff legislation, which always unsettles 
business and adds to the general depression: and that », in the 
face of the declaration in the inaugural address of Mr. McKinley 


‘“‘that economy is demanded in every branch rovernment at 
all times, but especially in periods like the present, of dep 


sion 
in business and distress among the people?” With the revenu 
arising under the present tariff law largely increased during the 


present month, and the increased receipts from internal revenue 
together with over $100,000,000 in the Treasury, to say not! 
the gold reserve, it does seem that with economy the country 
could ‘‘ pull through ” till the regular session in December n 


This is an evidence of the severe economy practiced, 


i1ns 


‘ 
CAL. 


as is also 


the indecent haste with which the four appropriation bills, carry- 
ing about $73,000,000, were rushed through the House by the 


majority, without adequate time for debate. From such econ- 
omy, ‘‘Good Lord, deliver us.” 

It is claimed that this bill will raise $113,000,000 more than 1! 
Wilson bill. With the economy promised, why exact so m1 


money? It is criminal to collect more than is needed at all 
times, but ‘‘ especially in periods like the present, of depression in 
business and distress among the people.’ rely there must hay 
been other causes which prompted this call. A high protect 


tariff is the proposed remedy for the many existing ills; the p 
ple must be subjected to a higher tax—for tariff is a tax—to over- 


come the depression in business and general distress. 


Mr. Chairman, the theory of protection carried to its logical 
conclusion would reduce instead of increase the 1 nnes of the 
Government, for everyone knows ‘“‘ high tariff protection” means 
prohibition. and instead of putting money into the Treasury has 
the effect of keeping out forcign producers; of taking money out 
of the pockets of the people and putting it into the 7 ts of the 
protected industries. 

There should be a tariff for revenne only, not for protection, 

Since revenue has to be raised, there should be some rule or 
device whereby taxation will fall fairly and justly upon all. No 
section or industry should be oppressed that another section or 
industry should prosper. In this Republic there shou!d be no 
privileged classes favored at the expense of the masses. nor should 
the tariff be sp high as to prohibit importations. It should be la 
on luxuries and not on the necessaries of life. It should not 
levied and collected for the purpose of encouraging indu 


This is contrary to the spirit of our Government. 

Manufacturers of the Kast are protected in this bill at the ex- 
pense of the toiling masses. The protection they &sk is lar 
prohibitory, and it is a fact that luxuries, such as are used on 
by the rich—diamonds, furs, etc.—are on the free list, while b 
ging and ties and farming implements, necessities to the peopl: 
are on the dutiable list. How was this bill framed, and who fixed 
the rates? We are told by the gentleman from Virginia | Mr. 
SWANSON], at present a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, that many of the rates fixed in the bill were th 
gested by the manufacturers of the East representing certain 
protected industries. Is it right that men interested as these are, 
many of them members of combines and trusts, should shape leg- 
islation, taxing the goods of their competitors; to say how much 
tariff is necessary to keep foreign goods outof thecountry? Taxes 
should be levied only by Congress, and after mature and calm 
deliberation. not to protect industries, but to ; venue. 

The farmer was not in evidence in the “‘ hearings” before the 


se 


raise rev 
committee who framed this bill; no hand was lifted, no voice was 
raised in his behalf, in the ‘‘ councils of the faithful.” Represent 

ing a very large percentage of the population of this great coun- 
try, the farmer, the man who comes in daily contact with the 
soil, and who delves from morning till night, was not consulted 


as to what protection he wanted. Yet it has been said on th 
other side of this Chamber that he had been “ trne to the faith 
and to the great apostle of protection For his devotion he finds 
his corn, oats, wheat, straw, and vegetables on the dutiable list, 
when the fact is there is practically n mpetition from foreign 
producers of these articles. His corn b 1 in t West for 
fuel and his straw rots in the field for want of a market; and 


should he seek a foreign market, he will incur the risk of retalia- 


an ih ‘ 
tion for the iniquities of this bill. Horses, sheep, and catt! 


i686 are 


also protected to help the farmer, when the truth is, horses are 


lower than ever known; sheep, on which there is a tariff of $1.50, 
can be bought for $1, while cattle hardly pay for feedimg. And 
all of this is done to protect the farmer. How does it protect him? 
He can not now sell what he has at livingrates. Despite all of his 
devotion to the ‘‘Grand Old Party.” the farmer of the West and 
Middle States must be ‘‘ encouraged” by taxation. 

The Southern farmer, than whom there is noclass truer or more 
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patriotic, is unjustly treated in this bill by a duty on cotton ties 
and bagging, both of which were on the free list under the Wilson 
bill. Of all farm products, cotton is the most uncertain, both in 
field and market, requiring nearly twelve months of work and 
handling, and from which is realized a bare living. It does seem 
that this great Government might raise its revenues without this 
additional burden to the already impoverished cotton farmer. 

If, as the advocates of this bill contend, it will not raise the price 
of manufactured articles to the consumer, then how can it raise 
the wages of the laborer? The truth is it will increase prices of 
goods and will not raise wages. It will force the consumer to pay 
the tariff, not into the Treasury, but to the manufacturer. At 
last the burden falls on the consumer. It has been said on the 
other side of this Chamber that no section or industry is discrim- 
inated against; yet they put a tariff on that which almost every 
man and woman in the South has to buy—bagging, ties, and 
farming implements—and refuse to put a tax on the barons of the 
East. The much-abused Wilson bill would have produced ample 
revenue had the income tax been permitted to stand. Even after 
it was eliminated the shortage last year was only $25,503,047.70, 
considerably less than the last year under the McKinley bill. If 
Republicans desire to be fair; if, as they assert, they desire to see 
every industry and calling bear its proportionate share of the bur- 
dens of the Government, let them put in this bill a graduated 
income tax. Then, indeed, would those who enjoy most the pro- 
tecting care and bleksings of this great Government help defray its 
expenses and the burdens of taxation fall, ‘ like the dews of heaven,” 
upon all equally. Let them not cloak themselves behind the spe- 
cious plea of unconstitutionality, for some of the ablest expound- 
ers of the Constitution hold it does not violate that instrument. 

That the income tax is just, none can deny; that the privileged 
classes should pay their just quota of taxation, none ought to 
question. This, however, is what they donot proposedoing. They 
have too long enjoyed the protection of Government, undisturbed 
by the heavy hand of the taxgatherer, to now stand and deliver 
their pro rata like ordinary mortals. 

Mr. Chairman, this inequality in taxation, this robbing of the 
poor under the form of law to build up industries, this immunity 
of the privileged class from support of the Government is wrong, 
and will in time be resented by a patient and long-suffering peo- 
ple. It was never intended by the founders of this Government 
that industries should be protected, or that one class should ‘ride, 
booted and spurred,” over the rest of the people. 

All men are equal before the law, and all should equally bear 
the burdens of taxation. There can be no more justand equitable 
way of bringing about this equality than through the medium of 
the income tax. 

Our friends on the other side rather plume themselves on the 
unique features of the reciprocity part of this bill. The meaning 
conveyed by this word reciprocity, in its ordinary sense, differs 
from its practical meaning in this tariff bill. Here it is deceptive. 
However pleasing it may be for us that a foreign nation recipro- 
cates our a will, it is quite another matter that, through re- 
ciprocal relations established by the President, the American pork 
packers are permitted to enter Germany free of duty, in consid- 
eration of which the beet sugar of Germany is imported into the 
United States free of duty. This would be a very profitable ar- 
rangement for the pork packers of the West, by which their coffers 
would be filled, but would doubtless have rather a depressing effect 
on the sugar producer, who, imagining himself protected, would 
have to compete with the free beet sugar of Germany. Already 
the pork packer gets a rebate on ail imported salt used by him to 
cure the meat he exports. . 

Much has been said about the deficit in the Treasury. In De- 
ome 1887, Mr. Cleveland, in his message to Congress, said 
that— 

The amount of money annually exacted through the operation of present 


laws from the industries and necessities of the people largely exceeded the 
sum necessary to meet the expenses of the Government. 


Think of itin the light of the present times. We had more money 
in the Treasury than was necessary; there was a surplus. It does 
not seem ible. At the expiration of Mr. Cleveland’s first 
term, March 4, 1889, there was a surplus in the Treasury of $83,827,- 
190.29 and $54,207,095.75 to the credit of the national banks; the 
national debt had been reduced $250,000,000, and there was a gold 
reserve of $100,000,000, : 

This surplus was turned over to President Harrison on his in- 
duction to office. 

In 1890the McKinley tariff bill was enacted. Under its opera- 
tion Secretary Foster, on aan 20, 1893, instructed the Bureau 
of ee and Printing to e preparations for a bond issue, 
saying that— 


Tn view of pressing contin pacles preparation of the designs and plates be 
e. 


med in every way 
Tn 1894 the eedioe exceeded the revenues $69,803,260, and 
this under the McKinley tariff. The deficit was on before the close 
of Harrison's Administration and under the McKinley bill, The 


ee 
TS 


uestion and concern should now be, How can the deficit be , 
died? I do not believe relief will ever come to the country y, 
this bill. The factories are now turning out more goo)s :),.., 
oer can sell. How can they expect to sell an increased ont... 
with the tariff added, when the people can not now buy what :) 
need? The country is overstocked with goods of all kinds ay 
ing anxiously the dawn of that promised prosperity on the jy,., 
“| of the new President. It is not on sueabale time. 

he poor man will be the sufferer under this bill, with m0, 


~ 


scarce and hard to get as it now is; but he can have the co.)){, 5... 
knowing, “The Lord loveth whom he chasteneth;” a conso)ins 
reflection. He can remember, too, that this bill puts “apati:,> 
and “manna” on the free list. Should it become a law, he may 
have to resort to the ‘‘manna” to stay his appetite, as did ¢)\5 


children of Israel, for he will find nearly all of the necessaries o¢ 
life protected, even ‘‘cabbage and beans,” the latter. I presume. 
out of deference or reverence to the ‘‘ Boston baked bean” or t}) 
famous “ bile bean.” 
The committee in making this bill seemed to have the same ido, 
I once heard expressed by a gentleman in my section, who said 
when told that a new preacher had been sent to his church, “If ¢}ye 
ood Lord will keep him humble, we will keep him poor.” 1 +}, 
rd will keep the people humble, this bill will keep them poor 
I do not believe it will produce the necessary revenue, beonyse 
of its prohibitory features. 
In my opinion, the remedy for our condition, and what the 
country wants, is rest from tariff agitation, a return to the mon, y 
of the Constitution, and an income tax. 





The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. RUDOLPH KLEBERG, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 


On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour. 
age the industries of the United States. 


Mr. KLEBERG said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I vote for this bill not because I approve all of 
its protective features, but because the Democratic district conven- 
tion which nominated me last fall at Corpus Christi, Tex. , declared 


‘for a tariff with the same degree of protection upon the raw mite- 


rials of the South, and especially upon hides, wool, and live stock 
of my district,as was afforded the manufactured articles of the 
North, and because that convention further declared in favor of 
any and all tariff necessary for the economic administration of the 
Government. 

The present law is admittedly inadequate to raise the necessary 
revenue of the Government and discriminates against the raw 
material of my district and the South and West generally, and 
the issue I must meet by my vote is whether I will suffer the 
present tariff law to remain as it is or vote for this bill which pro- 
tects wool and live stock in the same degree that it protects manu- 
factured articles, and under the said instructions I am com lied 
in good faith to that convention and my constituents to support 
this bill, although I would prefer to vote for a tariff bill formu- 
lated by a Democratic majority, and although I may differ with 
the views of the minority. 

The national Democratic platform of 1896 declares for a tariff 
for revenue justly and fairly im throughout the country, 
without discrimination _— or sections, and thereby 
condemns the present tariff law, which discriminates ayainst freo 
raw material, and there is nothing in the national platform which 
conflicts with my instructions of said district convention, or which 
prevents a Democrat from supporting this bill, and inas:nuch as 
that the Democracy of my district has declared against free raw 
material, and especially t free hides, wool, and live stock, | 
feel it my duty at the first opportunity to vote for a tariff upon 
wool and live stock which affords the same protection to the pro- 
ducer that is afforded the manufacturer. It may be said that this 
bill will pass without my support, and that therefore I may vote 
against it, and thereby the position of the minority; 
but I feel that I would be the issue and would be violat- 
ing my district instructions as much so as if the fate of the bill 

ed upon my vote and I should vote against it. It is due the 
Democracy of my district, as well as my constituency, that I take 
a positive attitude toward this bill, and I mean to do it fearlessly 
and conscientiously, and in accordance with said instructions as 
I understand them andthe people of my district understand them. 
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In voting for this bill, therefore, I chose it asa lesser evil than the | 

resent law, which is both inadequate to raise the necessary revenue | 
bor the economic administration of the Government and which dis- 
criminates against the raw material of my district and the South 
and West, and not because I believe that it will bring about prosper- | 
ity, as is claimed by the other side of the House. The return of 
prosperity can only follow deeper reforms; reforms which are 
vouchsafed in the Chicago Democratic national platform of 1896; | 
reforms which will be brought about alone in the realization of the | 
planks of that platform; reforms which involve bimetalli m | 
through the free and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver at 
the ratio of 16 to 1 by this nation alone; by a broader, direct, and | 
more equitable system of taxation; by the destruction of trusts 
and monopolies and the regulation and control of corporations. 

Theoretically I would advocate free trade, but practically I con- 
ceive it, under existing conditions, not only injurious and detri- 
mental to the best interests of the country, but impossible. We 
must take conditions as they are and not as they should be, and as 
long as the tariff affords the only practical means of raising reve- 
nue and as long as it carries with it incidental protection, that 
protection must inure equally, as far as possible, to all classes and 
all sections. I have done all in my power and shall continue my 
efforts in securing a tariff on hides; but if I can not get a whole 
loaf, I must be satisfied with less and accept the bill with a tariff 
on wool and live stock. 

The stockmen, farmers, and business men of my district believe 
that their interests have suffered under free trade and inadequate 
protection. They have so expressed their views in the convention 
which nominated me and the election which elected me as their 
Representative in Congress, and the highest duty and the utmost 
good faith alike demand that I prove true to my pledge and main- 
tain the confidence which they have reposed in me. I can serve 
no higher purpose. 


The Tariff. 





SPEEOH 


or 
HON. ELIJAH B. LEWIS, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 30, 1897, 


On the bill (H. R. 879) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 

Mr. LEWIS of Georgia said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Being a new member of the House, and after 
hearing so many hes on the tariff by the able members of 
both sides of the House who have discussed the subject so adroitly 
and so well, I doubt the practicability, as well as good judgment, 
in attempting to speak upon the bill under consideration. And I 
have very serious doubts that I will be able to interest the mem- 
bers who have listened so long to this well-worn subject. But 
when I think of the great injustice that this bill, when enacted 
into law, will do the great number of people of the United States, 
I feel that I would be recreant to the trust imposed in me by acon- 
fiding people if I did not enter my solemn protest against the pas- 
sage of this measure which will further burden an already down- 
trodden people with greater taxes. 

lam anxious to see prosperity in this country. The people are 
looking and praying for it. And speaking to-day as a Democrat, 
ican frankly say that if I thought the bill under consiceration 
would bring permanent relief to the suffering, clamoring masses, 
{ would throw to the winds my long-cherished political opinions 
and join hands with yon gentlemen on the other side to pass this 
bill, and thereby alleviate the suffering of an oppressed people. 
But your tariff bill will not bring about general prosperity. It is 
true it will enlarge the profits and income of a part of the people 
on the one hand, and increase the burdens of the masses on the 
other hand. Please tell me how a high protective tariff will bene- | 
fit the great agricultural interests of the South and West? And I 
am sure noc of people of the United States has been more 
depressed the last few years than the farmer and those dependent 
on him. They are not able to buy the necessaries of life under the 
fee and present prices. Then what will be the effect of 
this under consideration on the farmer? He will get no pro- 
tection on what he uces, but will have to pay higher prices on 
all that he buys. You have raised the taxes on everything he con- 
Sumes and wears. Let me take the cotton planter, the great 
industry of the South. He gets no protection on his cotton what- 
for ine by this unjust bill you will make him pay a greater price 
for , and all he consumes which gives life; you increase 
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| tariff on hides. 


the cost of all the clothing, hats, and shoes that his wife and chil- 


dren wear; you tax and increase the cost of his trace chains, hames, 


back-bands, and plows, implements with which he produces the 
cotton. 

But you do not even stop there with your iniquitous tax. You 
go further, and when his crop is made, and is in course of prepa 
ration for the market, you tax the cotton gin as well as the bage 
ging and ties that go around it; the poor cotton farmer is taxed on 
everything in this world that he consumes, from the matches with 
which he kindles his fire in the morning, to the close of the day, 
when he takes his last cup of coffee with sugar in it. I have 
shown that the cotton farmer is taxed on every item that he buys 
or consumes, but gets no protection on his own productions, 


There is not a day in the year that he is not buying or consuming 
taxed products, while he goes a whole year without getting in 
return 1 cent from a tariff. At this time, when the farmer is 
pressed to support his family and keep his head above the water, 
a great many of them not able to have coffee and sugar every day 
in the week or toclothe their families as they should be at the 
present prices of goods and procure such food as they are compelled 
to buy, you are going to make their lot a harder one by placing a 
higher tax and making them pay higher price 
sume. Youcan not deny this. The people of the cotton States 
do not deserve this treatment. They ask no protection, but they 
do ask that you will not burden and oppress them. 

What are the cotton States doing for the consumers of this 
country? Take last year as a basis, when we made decidedly the 
shortest crop for the last five or six years. We supplied this coun- 
try with all the cotton used and exported to Europe $190,056,460, 
amounting to one-fourth the exports of merchandise from this 
country for the fiscal year 1896, thus producing one-fourth of the 
exchange between this country and the balance of the world. Yet 
this great producing class is entirely ignored by your bill. 

Now, let us see what you have done for the Western farmers, 
the largest producers of grain, hay, beef, and hog products in the 
world. You extend to them the empty appearance of a tariff. 
You do give them a tariff on their corn, oats, and hay products, 
but what benefit is it to them, when none of these products are 
imported to this country, but, on the contrary, the Western 
farmer exports these — to all ports of the world? Let us 
see what you do for the corn grower. You give him a tariff of 
15 cents per bushel on his corn, when the revenue on corn last 
year was only $595. This will increase the revenues to be divided 
out among the entire Western farmers $189.51 all told. What a 
burlesque, such cheap and shallow ways to deceive the Western 
farmer! You make a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on flour, 
when none is shipped here. You make a duty on foreign hay of 
$4 per ton, when there is no danger of any being brought here, 
Also a duty of $1.50 per ton on straw, when the Western farmer 
burns straw to get rid of it. You simply make your bill cover 
grain and the products of the Western farmer, which means 
nothing, senseless as a protection or promoter to his prosperity. 
When it can not benefit him, please tell us what you do it for? 
Is it to deceive him, tosatisfy him? The Western farmer certainly 
has too much sense to be caught with any such chaff as this. 
However, you could benefit the Western farmer by putting a 
We find the imports of hides to this country in 
1896 were $10,000,000, but you put them on the free list, permitting 
the world to ship their hides to this country in competition with 
the cattle raisers of this country without paying a duty. 

I am frank to admit that I appreciate your opinion of the intel- 
ligence of the Southern cotton planter, whom | have the honor in 
part to represent, when you do not attempt to deceive him by 
placing a tax on cotton, which could not benefit him. But let me 
ask you why you do not place a tax on long-staple cotton, when 
you claim to be so anxioug to protect every industry of the coun- 
try, when it isa fact that Egyptian cotton is being imported to 
the United States in competition with our long-staple cotton? I 
find that considerable long-staple cotton was imported to this 
country in 1896; yet you offer no protection, but you do not neglect 
to protect every manufacturer in this country. 

POPULATION ENGAGED IN 


3 on what they con- 


AGKIC 


ULTURE 


We find there are engaged in agriculture alone in tlie United 
States 8,285,618 people. This does not include gard ind 
stock raisers, but those engaged solely in legitimate agriculture. 
There are 5,091,293 people engaged in manufacturing and me- 


chanics. Thus, we find nearly twice as many people engaged in 
the pursuits of agriculture as compared with those engaged in 
manufacturing. But this great number of agricultural people 
gets no protection, but must contribute its share to protect @ 
smaller number engaged in manufacturing. All tariff legislation 
is a tax on the farmer, while the farmer does more to maintain the 
nation than any other class of people in it. They are the great 
producers of the raw material of the country. Credit is due them 


not alone for feeding this nation of people, but let me show you 
what they are exporting each year, thereby creating exchange, or, 
in return, bringing foreign money back into this country. 
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Exports of agricultural products to foreign lands for 1896. 





Article. Value. Article. Value. 
| 

ae. cumnndciciminnda $190, 056,460 || Provisions—Continued. 

Breadstuffs Other meat products.| $1,839,877 
EL i sesinecuimecinbiietl 87, 836, 862 Dairy products ....... 6, 299, 579 
Wheat ...... wanda 39, 709, 868 || Live stock: 

EE? ‘nctdusincneenseue 62,025, 217 Horses, cattle, sheep | 41,840,969 

Provisions: ——— 
Beef products ....... 80, 969, 308 | IE San eee 492, 967, 966 
Hog products........| 83,719,661 While the entire exports 

from United States were | 863,200,487 


Oleomargarine ...... 8, 670, 174 
oe _ HH 


This table shows that the South and West furnished nearly three- 
fifths of the exports of this country. 

The farmer furnishes the products that give business to and 
support the railroads. The farmer furnishes three-fifths of the 
commerce that is carried on the steamers and sailing vessels to 
foreign countries, thereby largely sustaining our merchant marine. 
The farmer creates from these — three-fifths of the foreign 
exchange on commercial commodities. The farnier is the first 
relied on to stop or cure the ills of a panic. When their products 

into the market money is immediately put into circulation. 
What would have become of this country the last few years, when 
Europe was selling our bonds back here and demanding our gold 
in return, when the speculator was buying up our gold and ship- 
ping it abroad for'the profit in it, had not the farmer continued to 
send abroad exports at the rate of $500,000,000 annually? Let me 
ask justice for the great producing class of this country, which 
can not be meted out to them under the bill that you propose to 
enact into law. 

WHO PAYS THE TAX? 


The Republican party still holds to the old, worn-out theory 
that the foreigner pays it. This is absurd and without reason. 
Certainly the consumer pays it. Does not the user of whisky and 
tobacco pay the revenue tax on these commodities? Most as- 
puredly he does. Then it is just as plain that the consumer pays 
the tariff duty on all the dutiable goods brought to this country. 

In discussing the tariff of 1857, when further reductions were 
proposed in the tariff bill of 1846, Mr. Washburn, of Maine, said: 

The bill would reduce the revenue and help the consumer and ucer. 
It enables the home manufacturer, who uses many of these to sell 
cheaper than before, and thus carry on a suonenaiel competition with foreign 
manufacturers. It encourages him to go to work, and by so doing tends 


increase the ene oy and reduce the price upon whatever he works, while 
he secures a fair profit to himself. 


Sengtor Sherman, speaking in the same connection, in 1857, said: 


All ies agree to the absolute necessity of reducing the revenue. The 
uction can only be made in one of two modes, either by enlarging the free 
t or by reduction of the rates of duty. 


NO NECESSITY FOR INCREASE OF REVENUE. 


Why increase the tariff? You tell us that you estimate that it 
will increase the revenue $113,000,000 the first year. This is an 
additional tax on the people. I say to you that itis not necessary. 
The statement of the condition of the United States Treasury 
shows that we have to-day $218,000,000 on hand. Our deficiency 
last year was only $25,000,000. I mean to say that the Govern- 
ment paid out that much more money than we received. I believe, 
with an economical administration of this Government, under the 
Wilson tariff bill, and with average fairly prosperous times, suffi- 
cient revenue would be produced to run this Government. Thave 
shown that, with the same economy as that practiced by the last 
Democratic Congress, the incom¢ under the Wilson tariff bill last 
year would have been equal to the disbursements. Then why 
this great hurry to place this additional tax on the people? We 


take your estimate: ° 
Income from the bill, first year... .................. --cs0--<<002~----. $113,000, 000 
Add to it the net cash surplus in the Treasury ...................- 118, 000, 000 


Making totai locked up in Treasury 
over and above the $100,000,000 gold reserve. 


What is thenocessity of somuch money lying idle? Itisa wrong 

principle. It will encourage extravagance and waste. 
DISAPPOINTMENT PREDICTED FROM THE BILL. 

But I predict disappointment from ba bill. It will not in- 
crease the revenues that you expect. investigation I find the 
imports of all merchandise from foreign countries to this country 
as follows, for the— 

Feat 1608 . .ccces 3 s0<ce cabees ncncnscnusedeccnssnnessewencss soeces éuecce , 678, 307 
See ee 
On 8 Gelling OR Clic nicsncccccviepiteiicsietbs eviittidicincies une 120, 093, 751 

Then, if this great decrease occurred last year, both years under 
the provers of the Wilson tariff bill, w a I predict, will 
be the shortage for the first year under your 7 il? Inow 

the opinion that as a revenue earner it 


iron and coal min 
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extent, a failure; but, asa protection to the manufactur-; «,.). 
hotbed for trusts and monopolies, it will provean unboun |)” 


cess. However, to the contrary, with the great majorit, 
—— it will prove to be a great detriment. AndI warn ; 
e day will surely come, and it is not far off, either. yw) 
party, that perpetrates this undue burden on the peo), 
turned down and cast out of office. The Democratic par: 
tains correct oe on this most important question, 
surely suc by the will of the people. You place the ;. 
bility of the past few years of panic and depression on ou; | 
This is not true. The Treasury was running short und 
dent Harrison’s Administration, and through his Secrets, 
Treasury, Mr. Foster, he had issued a letter calling on tho | 
ment to furnish a form of bond to be issued and sold. 
replace money in our Treasury. 
hen go back to the panics, the great number of railyo..1 ; 
ures, nearly all the oat in the South going into receive) 
Then look at the great number of strikes and the |, 
thrown out of employment all over the North and West, \ 
better evidence that depression and discontent existed «|| 
land of ours, and that the people were dissatisfied with thio | 
on eee when, in November, 1892, they elected a De 
President and Co by overwhelming majorities. 1t is 
that President Cleveland, under his Administration, did ))\: 
the relief that we ho for, but you must not charg: 
Wilson tariff bill. You must remember that Mr. Cleve! 
the first lot of $50,000,000 of bonds before the tariff bil] was +), 
I believe the continuation of the McKinley tariff bill, in.: 
the Wilson bill, would have made the last two years 
depression more deplorable. You gentlemen on the other s 
the House, in this debate often censure us with President | 
land’s bond issues. This werepudiate. We tell you now for once 
and all time that his actions did not meet the approval of the Deiyo- 
cratic party. While you at one time will taunt us with it. yo, 
afterwards applaud Mr. Cleveland and say he did the rig 
UNDER WISE PRINCIPLES THERE 18 HOPE FOR THE NATIV\ 
Mr. Chairman, under wise principles I have the utinost . 
dence and the brightest hope for this naturally great co 
ours. The greatest opportunities now present themselves. Broad 
fields of new trade arenow opentous. Countries in the pas! 
ing our great facilities, our great industries, our great intelliy 
and enterprise, have heretofore recognized only England ai! |: 
rope as their markets, and have largely traveled the same ol ruts 
for generations. But they are now looking this way for 
connections and exchange of commodities. There is Japan and 
China, splendid fields for us. Mexico has heretofore gor: to |1- 
rope. tral and South America right at our door, al! on tho 
same continent, yet what proportion of their trade do we et, 
when this should be their real market? It looks as if Cuba wil! 
in time regain her freedom, and I trust the day is not far disii 
What a desirable customer free Cuba would be to us! \Wiile 
naming the t territory surrounding us, I must not forge! (> 
mention the Hawaiian Islands. Let us seek a liberal share of ‘is 
trade, thereby building up our shipping industry and our railroiis. 
Then our manufact: inte wil grow without limit, and 
on a broad and permanent basis. However, this great progr :s 
can not be obtained under a high and protective tariff, but stric'|y 


on the lines of a low tariff, at all times as low as an economic:l 
iminist 


I oo of = ge owy = pea will admit Al 

This country, wi ,000,000 progressive people, with all of the 
natural facilities at our command, our gold and silver wines, 
es, our extensive and rich agricultural 1.1%, 
our great manufacturing interests, has grown to be too great iT 
us to follow protective tariff. That means stupidity. lt w:'! 
stunt the wth of our manufactories, for certainly they 1! 
make no effort for trade outside of this country, when they woud 
have to compete with foreign trade, while here at home they «'e 
on all they sell our borders. I say that it is per- 
— natural, then, that they will limit their output to th: «- 
mand and consumption in the Uuited States alone, in which tra:o 

they are protected nst competition. I tell you this will |m 
our greatness; it will dwarf our nation. Protection that for s 
all consumers to patronize their home manufactories, viru 
ally limiting the manufactories to sell only to our home «1- 
sumers, reminds me of an old story of two snakes fighting. Th y 
began swallowing each other, and at the end of the fight ouly 
their heads were left unswallowed. It again reminds me «f two 
— locked in a room for a year to gamble with $1,000 each. 
y had about the same success, and at the end of the year they 
were both poor, having had no outside returns. They were cv1- 

pelled to spend each one’s share for living expenses. " 
Now, let this country be broader. us not adopt the silly 
rule of living on each other, but let us be broad, and by a reason- 
able tariff, equally levied and as nearly as possible just to all. 
Then let us encourage reci ty. Let us solicit the trade of 


every land, and the result surely be a great nation of manu- 
facturers and producers—a great nation of people. _ 


@ . 
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Wilson-Gorman Tafiff Bill, or Bankruptey Made Easy by Demo- 
Four Years of - cratic Legislation and Incompetency. . 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. WALTER P. BROWNLOW. 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HovseE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 25, 1897. 


bill 
caQe" age the industries of the United States. 


Mr. BROWNLOW said: 
Mr. CHarRMAN: The harvest of free trade is the impairment of 


private and public credit, the laxity of private and public morals, | 


suspension of manufactories, enforced idleness and vagal« mndage, 
low w , general inability to meet obligations, increase of individ- 
ual ia lic debts, decadence of educational interests, shrunken 
values, the balance of trade on the wrong side of the ledger, a de- 
eted Treasury, universal distress, and widespread bankruptcy. 
The harvest of protection is money—good and plenty—general 
obedience to law, constant employment, increasing demand for 
labor, high wages, low prices for family supplies, rich rewards of 
agriculture, strong educational development, diversified and multi- 
plied industries, rivate and public credit, good values, natural 
conditions of eand business, increase of national wealth, a full 
Treasury, balance of trade in our favor, and*peace, contentment, 
happiness, and independence for the masses. 
here is one fact unalterably fixed in American history. It ad- 
mits of no successful denial. It is so patent that ‘‘he who runs 
may read, and the wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err 
therein.” Itis a principle of governmental science that is recog- 
nized to a greater or less extent in the polity of every prosperous 
and progressive nation of theearth. As wealth increases, civiliza- 
tion advances, and taste, refinement, and education enlarge the 
a of human effort and man’s capacities for enjoyment, 
his 


principle becomes more and more the sine qua non of good | 
society and good government. Government is composed of inte- | 


gers, and it isa oe evident to the common intelligence as 
well as the stu 

duces to the comfort, happiness, and prosperity of a majority of 
these integers, or, to use the trite and felicitous phrase, ‘* the 
greatest good tothe greatest number,” must redound to the grand- 
eur, glory, strength, and permanency of the nation itself, and 
that measure or set of measures which secures these results must 
certainly be correct in theory and beneficent in practice. This is 
the crucial test of all suggestions of statesmanship enacted into 


ww. 
The principle to which I refer and shall attempt to elaborate is a 
TARIF? OF PROTECTION, 
and its varied and countless blessings, permeating all conditions 
of society, constitute the dominant, unquestionable fact that it 
has been the ehief factor in the marvelous Csvelopment of this 
coun 


schemes to raise revenue. Its machinery is concealed from the 
blic eye. Its operation is as silent as the march of the stars and 

e dis ion of the dew. It establishes no espionage over the 
rivate affairs of the people. It sends out no taxgatherer with a 
tress warrant in one hand and an auction hammer in the other. 

it im its burdens upon the rich, the class able to bear them. 
It is the only governmental feature that has the least sympathy 
for the unfortunate; for while the occupant of the cabin pinned 
to the hillside, hid in the mountain gorge, or flecking the solitude 
of the Western frontier, under our free institutions, is as potential 
a factor of our body politic as the iron king or the owner of a rail- 
road system, he knows not what it is to pay tribute to the national 
exchequer. Thereis no exaction upon his simple tastes and habits 
save that of his local government. His freedom and citizenship 
are without a burden as far as regards Federal jurisdiction. A 


tective tariff is not like the water that turns the mill wheel, | 
eaving never to return, but rather like the fruitful soil, restoring 


in bountiful harvests an hundred fold more than it exacts. 

The bill under consideration, formulated after a prolonged, care- 
ful, nonpartisan, and nonpolitical investigation and study of our 
industrial conditions and the varied needs and demands of the 


whole country, is the crystallization of financial and economical 
wisdom and the very 
” GENIUS OF EQUITABLE ADJUSTMENT. 


doubtless has some faults and imperfections; it may be tinc- 

to some extent by acompromise between conflicting opinions 
judgments; still, in its entirety, it is the substance, and not 
shadow, of what the majority of American voters 
and what the unequaled ion of every material in- 


iy 
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(H. R.379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- | 


ent, thinker, and economist, that whatever con- | 


Tarik taxation is the least offensive and burdensome of all | 


a9 


terest requires. It is a rift in the dense cloud of gloom that has 
hung for four years over nearly every American home. It isa 
sign of returning life to the dead body of American enterprise. 
It is & prophecy and promise of restored confidence and prosperity. 

From the close of the war in 1865 to January 1, 1879—a period 
of nearly fourteen years—there were insurmountable 


obstacles to 


real, substantial progress and development. The clash arias 
had ceased, but sectional passion and hate were no less bitter and 
vindictive. The moral laxity produced by the war carried its de- 
moralizations far into this period. The stream of nat life 
was covered with the drifting wrecks of old systems. It was the 
reign of fictitious values, and the country was cursed with reckless 


speculation and the uncomputed evils of a depreciated currency. 
The States that composed the fallen Confederacy w in ruins, 
their fortunes had been swept away in the effort to establish their 
quixotic schemes, their wealth producers had become f1 
and they had no stock and implements to cultivate their lat 
no money with which to buy them. And still, with al 
drances, no other fourteen consecutive years of th his- 
tory prior to the great struggle witnessed such rapid accumulation 
and advancement. How could the country prosper 


re 
re 


emen, 
and 
| these hin- 


country’ 


ha 
concurrence of misfortunes and serious conditions? 

PROTECTION TO AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 

aD : . : . 

| is the solution of the problem. Industrial enterprises of every 
| . . . = . . e 
| kind were running on full time, and the opportunities for labor at 


remunerative wages were practically unlimited. Ir 
mill owners found ready sale for their wares 
good market for all their products. Honest 


nimasters and 


9 and larme 


shad a 


| speculators had no 
| reason to complain of their sains. The groundwork of the new 
lera of industrial a tivity and material progress had been laid 
| when the year of 1879 arrived. It was solid achievement of the 
Republican policy of a protective tariff. The indebtedness of the 
| Government, in the meantime, was constantly decreasing, and 
the times were ‘‘ rotten ripe” for what did occur—the 1 iption 


of specie payment. 
| This was the sword that cut the Gordian knot in the harness 
which fettered the Republic, and in her new zeal and refreshened 
strengeth she bounded forward a strong man to ru 
arace.” Uncertainty andapprehension disappeared. With sett] 
values, business rose to a Nile fi A do oe wasa dollar, worth 
100 cents, no matter what the shape, size, or material! of the token. 
Gold and silver came tumbling from their hiding plac 
| stream of the circulating medium. Money was abundant in all 
| sections and for all purposes. The contented and p 
farmer, out of the steady inflow of his gains, improved his land 
bought the finest strains of stock, educated his children, purchased 
the best literature,and built larger barns and amore commodious 
residence, with all the appointments of modern taste and eleganc: 
The thrifty housewife, though not a queen of a gilded drawit 
room of fashion, whose laces of silk, embroideries of linen, and 
| tapestries of silver and gold curtain a fairy’s court, had a happy 
home to whose elegance, comfort, and luxury she in no smal! 
measure contributed with the product of her own industry. 
Young men, with the fire of ambition in their hearts and plenty 
of cash in their pockets, left the older States to buy cheap lands, 
build homes, and found new States in the empire of the West. 
| The standard of the public school was elevated, its curriculum 
| enlarged, and its field of usefulness broadened to meet the edu 
| cational necessities of the ¢ 


* TeJOICINE as 
. 

wi. 

js into the 


osperin y 


Churches and « 


OTRMON Masses. uca 
| tional institutions were built in every section of the country, 
| universities and colleges were endowed with fabulous sums, and 
| money was poured out without stint to found and sustain chari- 
| table, moral, and religions enterprises. Business organizations 
| and combinations of capitalfearlessly embarked in ventures whose 
| magnitude and cost were appalling to those with conservative in- 

clinations. It was an era of railroad construction, leaving no 


and the 


ie othe r, 


ilities, 


Tac 
merchandise 


section of importance without transportation 


j . “—— : 
| carrying of farm productions one way, tl 
' 


and millions of travelers both ways. rewarded these railroad in 
| vestments with handsome dividends. It was une xampled, 1 
| versal activity, and unexampled, universal prosperity. [dio 
| insanity would have been pronounced of any man whodreamed 
| adeficit in the Treasury or suggested the idea of a private or open 
| bond deal to maintain the reserves and uphold the credit of the 
nation. The publicdebt was reduced to a mere fraction: yared 
to its original size, and the end of it wast ae il 
| wealth had increased from thirty-two b <ty-fiv ions. 
This is history. Such was the independence, nd promise 
of this nation when 
THE OCTOPUS OF FREE TRAD! 
threw its long and fatal tentac les al ind its resources and pros- 
perity, paralyzing its ene! crushing its hopes, and changing 
the fruit of its peaceful victories into bitter hes. Aside from 
the loss levasta more complete than that 


The losses sustained di- 
greater than the cost of all the warsin 


wrought by the havoc of the civil war. 
rect.y and indirectly were 
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which this country has engaged. Fires out in the furnaces, closed 
mills, silent factories, cities and towns unable to feed and house 
the hungry and shelterless, women and children beggared and in 
helpless want, the highways crowded with tramps whose tatters 
covered armies of skilled and willing workers, billions hoarded in 
the vaults of the cities and no money in the pockets of the masses, 
the national debt constantly increasing, bond deals to meet cur- 
rent expenses, the country in the hands and at the mercy of 
money sharks, woe on every side, and wails from every quarter. 
Bank failures were an everyday occurrence, there was a general 
feeling of dread and insecurity in financial circles, and one man’s 
paper was about as good as another’s, Values slumped to almost 
nothing, and the accumulations of years disappeared in a day. 
Such was the sad and distréssing conditions brought upon the peo- 
ple and the nation by the enactment of . 
THE WILSON LAW. 

A strictly partisan measure, ostensibly passed to lighten the 
burdens of the people and at the same time to provide an ample 
revenue for an economical administration of the Government, it 
signally failed to accomplish its purpose, as ‘‘ Cheap John ” states- 
men and economists had declared that it would. Coddled asa 
choice measure of reform by a party held together by the cohesive 

wer of an inordinate greed for office, it proved a Pandora box of 

isasters unequaled and unutterable, And the four years these 
lagues were upon the land will be known in the annals of the 
uture as the ‘‘ black period of American history.” 

The Wilson law, conceived in sin, shapen in iniquity, brought 
forth in crime, its accoucheurs blind to the interests and manifest 
destiny of this great country, rocked in the cradle of fanaticism 
and nurtured upon the pabulum of oe heresy and rancor, it 
was entirely within the natural order of things that it should be- 
come the prolific nt of immeasurable evils. It was an incen- 
diary, “pp ying the torch of destruction to the substance of the 
pegs. t was a robber, snatching clothing from the backs and 

ood from the hands of the toiling masses. It was an evictor, 
driving men, women, and children into the woods and highways. 
It was a riot breeder, filling the streets with frenzied mobs yelling 
for work, bread, or blood. It was a monster, gorging itself upon 
the distresses and woes of a submerged people, in comparison with 
which the ancient Minotaur of Crete that fed on Athenian youths 
was a patron saint. 

An inscrutable Providence permits nations to scourge them- 
selves as well as each other, and this accounts for the blind in- 
fatuation that betrayed and misled the majority of American 
voters when they placed the Democratic party in charge of our 
national affairs in 1892. Intoxicated with the power so long with- 
held from them and in the insanity of their zeal to show them- 
selves the masters of the situation, with precipitate fury and 
reckless abandon they addressed themselves to the task of oblit- 
erating every vestige of the Republican policy and legislation 
that had brought the country triumphantly through its most try- 
ing ordeals and added to that deliverance processes of recupera- 
tion and resources of wealth that secured incomparable prosperity 
and of substituting in their stead measures of reform and relief 
in consonance with Democratic maxims and the accepted stand- 
ards of Democratic statesmanship. 

THE REACTION WAS QUICK AND ORUSHING. 

Industrial prostration, paralysis of business, financial distress, 
and private and open deals in bonds, representing $262,000,000, to 
cover Treasury deficits and to keep the machinery of the Gov- 
ernment in operation. There was no modification of these un- 
toward conditions until’ the Democratic banner went down in 
ignominious defeat last November. The _— repented of their 
folly in sackcloth and ashes, and prayed the God who emanci- 
pated ancient Israel for deliverance from a living death and the 
restoration of the possibilities and opportunities from which they 
had so blindly and perversely tanned away. An answer to these 
fervid and persistent appeals came in the election of a Republican 
President and Congress. 

With its return to power new, vast, and momentous responsi- 
bilities devolve upon the Republican party. It has to clear away 
the wreckage left as the monumental proof of either the incompe- 
tency or dishonesty of Democratic statesmen. It has to lay a 
restraining power on the cruel conditions that held the country in 
their destructive thrall for the last four years. It has to remove 
the cloud upon the public credit. It has to break the despotism 
of a syndicate of bond sharks who made fabulous fortunes out of 
our national calamities and through the devious processes of 
Democratic mismanagement. It has to renew the energies and 
rekindle the hopes and aspirations of a crushed and impoverished 
people. It has to recoup the losses of the past four years and 
repair the desolation lap, 2 by the havoc of the free-trade 
heresy. It has to assure the brave defenders of the Republic that 
their service shall be substantially remembered, and that ee 
shall have as a compensation for the increasing infirmities of ad- 
vancing age the deserved bounty of a grateful Government. It 
has to cheer and brighten the home of the dead soldier’s widow 








ee 

and dependents by the guaranty that the affliction in +). ) 
of their natural protector and breadwinner shall in some), — 
be modified. It has to protect the weak against the ey-,...... 
ments of the strong and the poor against the despotism «/ ,.,,., c 
rate power and organized greed. It has to provide opportunities 
for labor and possibilities for the aspiring and ambitious. |; ),._ 
to relight the fires in the dead furnaces, set the wheels to hv... 
ming, the spindles to whirring, and the looms to beatine +i»)... 
the rhythm of industry’s glad, new song. It has to revi, 
and restore business confidence and the régime of tho \ 
——- years between 1879 and 1893. In all its declaration.) 

epublican peony stands pledged to achieve these possih! > yes.) 

and will not be deterred from their complete accomplis):1)..y+ }. 
the Democratic ° 
HUE AND ORY OF PATERNALISM. 


The Republican party recognizes the conservation and pro 
tion of the people's interests as the paramount function of »..., 
ment. It makes vigorous and aggressive war against all (10; 
cies to party cagren senses to the detriment of the public 
service. In the phenomenalemergency now upon the country and 
directly produced by the blight and curse of Democratic 14) ,4q. 
ministration, it is determined to reinstate that measure «f tarig 
taxation whose wisdom and efficiency are attested in the |), P] i- 
ness, affluence, and general advancement of the peoplo. 4 

Comparisons may be odious, but they perform a wholesome sory. 
ice in nn relative merits and demerits of the matters 
compared. The Republican party courts a close and honest inyos 
tigation of the results of protection in direct connection wit): those 
of its old antagonist. 

Under protection financial, commercial, and industrial dist urp- 
ances were rare, of short duration, and attended with no serious 


results affecting the oe rae. Under “ tariff reform” dis- 
aster followed disaster in departments of business, inflicting 
universal injury, and there was no day without a collapse and a 
nic. Failures, if they spread dismay, elicited no surprise and 
ut a ing comment, and the general query was, ‘‘ Who next, 


and what next?” Under protection there were no Treasury and 
bond deals. Under “ reform” Treasury deficits was the un- 
changing status and bond deals the lar order of business, 
Under the McKinley law, that “crowning iniquity” which was 


so offensive to our Democratic friends, and who exhausted their 
stock of curses in damning it to everlasting infamy, the revenue 
was sufficient to meet every Government demand, and until over- 
thrown by a Democratic Administration it annually enlarged the 
volume of circulation with the comfortable sum of $15,()()0.000. 


Under a ‘‘ tariff for revenue only,” its immediate successor, there 
was a deficit of $131,801,914. © total Treasury receipts during 
the first thirty months of the McKinley law were $916,621.0°0, and 
during the first thirty months of the Wilson-Gorman law they 
were $763,438,751; loss in thirty months under the Democratic 
“tariff for revenue only,” $153,182,299. During the first thirty 
months of the McKinley law the customs receipts were $487.959,- 
564, and during the first thirty months of the Gorman-W ilson law 
they were $381,731.978; loss under a Democratic ‘* tariff for reve- 
nue only,” $106,227,586. During the first thirty months of tho 
McKinley law the internal-revenue receipts were $380,066.71. and 
under the Wilson-Gorman law $336,728,475; loss under a “tariff 
for revenue only,” $43,338,241. 

These cullings from the records of the Treasury are striking and 
eloquent. They compass the whole matter. ey appeal to the 
sober sense and dispassionate judgment with the inexorall« lozic 


of actual facts, which are certainly more convincing than the cur- 
rent and cunning sophistries of ‘“ tariff-reform” advocates and 
free-trade economists. They should settle at once the fierce and 


prolonged contention between protection and a “ tariff for revenue 
only.” This brief excursion into the field of statistics discovers 
to us the cause of the 
DEFICITS AND BOND DEALS 

during the unfortunate Administration of President Cleveland 
and the addition of $262,000,000 to our national debt, which would 
have been decreased by twice that amount under the skillful 
financial management which always characterized Republican 
administrations. We now discover the prolific source of the iliad 
of our woes. 

Protection means the utilization of idle forces, the full compass 
of natural advantages, solid progress, constant and sturdy growth, 
the selection of the fittest and most usefal, better metho:ls, an 
adequacy of sound currency, every convenience of exchange. 4 
harmonious ps of all interests, increased opportunities 
for the safe and profitable investment of capital, the most liberal 
encouragement to labor, diversified industries, a free internal com- 
merce, ascending planes of thought and purpose, higher ideals of 
fecti Sea r new fields f meinen ae ns 

ve ty, new or the e ons of seience, 4 
friendly and generous competition within our own borders and 
not with the eres labor of the outside world, a nation- 
ality made strong invuinerable by the courage, aspiration, 
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and intelligence of its citizenship, and a civilization constantly in 
uest of richer uisitions. It means the subversion of barren 
jhealities, mere eshifts to tide over present emergencies, and 
the expedients resorted to by demagogues and place hunters to 
deceive and mislead the electorate, to gain the dubious honor of a 
rty triumph, and to subserve selfish ends. It means the extir- 
tion of sectional jealousies and prejudices and the imperishable 
integrity of acommon country. It means the establishment of a 
merchant marine that shall cover the seas and be inferior to that 
of no power in equipment and Sere It means that in all the 
elements of strength, greatness, and beneficence ours shall lead 
the way for the nations of the earth. It means that this land shall 
be the almoner of Heaven’s most precious gifts to man and the 
final arbiter of the political destiny of the world. 

The is valuable only for the lessons it teaches and the treas- 
nres of wisdom it leaves tothe future. It has reared along its 
course signals to warn us of snares, delusions, dangerous pitfalls, 
and fatal follies. It has graven on its monuments a full history 
of its successes and defeats. It has handed down tous acomplete 
chart of the way that leads to national blessing and aggrandize- 
ment. If we take it as our guide and counselor, it will lead us 
through the present gloom and distress to the rich fruitions 
which have crowned the Republic in its best and brightest days. 

PROTECTION HAS PASSED THE EXPERIMENTAL STAGE. 

In my humble judgment full recovery and permanent immunity 
can only be achieved by following with unflagging zeal and un- 
wavering fidelity distinctively Republican lines. The bill under 
consideration is a repetition of the McKinley tariff that went into 
operation the 6th of October, 1890, and by comparing its wholesome 
effects with the disastrous results of the free-trade law which the 

resent bill seeks to repeal we shall have an earnest of the immeas- 
urable good that will accrue if it is enacted into law. 

I have already shown the relative effects of the McKinley and 
Wilson-Gorman laws as regards the public revenues, and now I 
propose to go into some details and show their relative influence 
upon the business interests of the country. 


SUMMARY OF FARMERS’ LOSSES FROM JANUARY 1, 1892, TO JANUARY 1, 1896. 


I here submit a brief summary of the aggregate losses to farmers 
in the slump in the value of their leading crops and in their live 
stock during these four years: 


Depreciation in annual farm values. 











Value. | Total values. 
iso1. | 1895. 1301. = | 1895, 
Cents. | Cents. 

COUR .. cnasdnisteneounce perbushel..; 40.6 26. 4 , 439,228 | $567,509, 106 
WOE cashew tidadiiin cocen do....| 83. 50.9 613,472,711 | 237,988,998 
DT i chelcstidhadibiekineeno- do....| 54.8 “4 25, 542, 000 11, 964, 826 
CE > etstintibtnaanibtasden « do ...| 81.5 19.9 232,312,267 | 163, 655,068 
SRE ccnieavahanes per pound 8.6 7.6 207, 377,014 259, 164, 40 
TG initienccniuiedhidesea per ton 8.39 8.356 | 411,110,000 | 303, 185, 615 
a per bushel 67.3 26.6 83, 475, 000 78, 084, 901 
WOE ceiadee setiiaibe per pound 17 9 52, 258, 256 26, 486, 705 
PO cahinecsecce per bushel 54 83.7 40,500,000 | 29, 812, 413 
packwhens ................ do. 63.4 45.2 6, 948, 000 | 6, 986, 825 
i iiipianclipan. per pound 8.4 7.2 40,000,000 | 85,574,000 
Wawa ios | 2,590, 434,476 | 1,810, 712, 507 


— a cet 


Annual loss on crops in four years, $728,721,879. 


Depreciation in live-stock values. 








Value per head. | Total values. 








Jan. 1, | Jan. 1 | 
_* *!| Jan.1,1802. | Jan. 1, 1896. 

1892. 1306. 
I $2.50| $1.70} $116,121,270 5, 167, 735 
Ewme Ee ano inee cope 4.60 4.35} 241,061,415 86, 529, 745 
ERR 21.40} 22.55 | 851,878,132 | 363,955,545 
, 15.16} 15.86 | 570,749,155 | 508,928, 416 
HOrees.-......2000-02--------- ; 65.01 | 83.07 | 1,007,593,636 | 500, 140, 186 
CM einkdncavncesenecece 75.55 | 45.201 147,882,070 | 103,204,457 





2, 461, 755, 678 | 1, 727, 926, 084 
Annual loss on live stock in four years ¢ 
Annual loss on crops in four years. 
Total annual loss to farmers......................---..------ 
And to be added to these ap 


$733, 829, 504 
728, 721, 879 

1, 462, 551, 473 
ling figures is a similar deprecia- 
tion in the value of dairy products, eggs, fruits, poultry, nursery 
stock, the products of truck and farms, and the rice crop. 
t the same ratio, the losses of the farmers in the years 1893 and 
894 swell the aggregate to u greater amount than the cost of 
the war. Is it any wonder that the stricken and helpless wealth 
who saw their hard earnings melting away like snow 

& Summer's sun, reverted to the era of their marvelous pros- 
under the protective tariff fathered by President McKinley, 
earnestly worked and enthusiastically voted for its reinstate- 
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| ucts in 1892 and 1894, 


ment? Is it any marvel that they wanted their own products and 
all other products of American industry safeguarded against the 
blighting curse of the free-trade heresy? 
WHOLESALE CUT IN BRIEF DETAIT 

In order to a clearer insight into the iniquitous workings of 
the Gorman law and the causes that have produced the impover- 
ishment and oppression of the American farmers, I submit the 
following table of statistics, comparing the pric farm prod- 
The report of these market prices was pre 
pared by Bradstreet’s, an authority whose 


‘3 of 


7 P trustworthin is Une 
questioned in the business world: 
Prices January | Loss un. 
cer free 
1882 1806. trade 
BREADSTUFFS 
i 
Wheat, No. 2. red winter, in elevator. per bush $1. 054 $0. 69 $0. 305 
Corn, No. 2, mixed, in elevator do 52 B45 17% 
Oats, No. 2, mixed, in elevator neces 304 23) 16} 
Barley. No 2 (Milwaukee) __.... do 57h | 5 D5 
Rye, Western .. sian dicaalinindires do Sah | 45 sig 
Flour, straight winter. ...... per barrel 4.50 | 8.20 ae) 
LIVE STOCK, 
Beeves, best native steers (Chicago per 100 lbs 6.00 4.75 1.25 
Sheep, prime (Chicago) ...... do 5.40 8.50 00 
Hogs, prime (Chicago) aie do 4.15 3.70 {> 
Horses (Chicago) .................. .per head 150. 00 70. 00 80, 00 
PROVISIONS. 
| 
Beef, carcasses (Chicago) -..-.. per pound . 068 | 055 Oly 
Hogs, market pigs, carcasses (Chicago) -..do .06 05 | 
Mutton, carcasses (Chicago) do 77 055 Une 
Milk (New York)..-..... ised per quart . 04 . 088 oun 
Eggs. State, fresh (New York) ...... per Soeen . 264 24 oR 
Lard, Western steam ...... stuataladiiies per pound 06-42 O56 01 
Butter, creamery, State, best .... a 20 | 23 | 06 
Cheese, choice East factory .-..... do i} 10 | Ole 
Rice, domestic, good ......... tes do Oo) . 04} ol 
Beans (New York), choice marrow...per bush 2.10 1.475 62 
Pease, prime (New York)...... do 1.223 1.275 * 05 
Potatoes, Eastern ........ .....per 180 pounds. .| 1.12} 70 425 
Onions (Connecticut), red. ...... per barrel. .! 2.00 85 | 1.15 
Wool (Ohio and Pennsylvania). -_per pound 28 1s | .10 





* The only advance. 


These decreases of $1.25 per 100 pounds in cattle, of 45 cents per 
100 pounds in hogs, of 90 cents per 100 pounds in sheep, of 24 cents 
a dozen in eggs, of 6 cents a pound in rice, of 62} cents a bushel 
in beans, of 424 cents a bushel in potatoes, of $1.15 per barrel in 
onions, of $1.30 per barrel in flour, of 414 cents in rye, of 25 cents 
in barley, of 16} cents in oats, of 17} cents in corn, of 364 cents in 
wheat, of 10 cents a pound in wool, and of $80 per head in horses 
mean multiplied millions out of the pockets of the American 
farmers. They mean that they must forego the gratification of 
their intellectual tastes, give up luxuries and comforts, and live 
upon the stint of rigid economy. 

Competition in a home market with the pauper labor products 
of foreign cotntries was the immediate cause of these ruinous 
decreases, bringing down our own products below the cost of their 
production. Do not these undeniable statistics explode the free- 
trade argument that the policy of protection affords no benefit 
and advantages tothefarmers? A little reflection should convince 
a reasonable and intelligent man that shutting out foreign prod- 
ucts will build up a better home market for our own supplies, 
which are always more than sufficient to meet the demand. Bee 
sides, this policy of prohibition keeps our own labor employed, 
maintaining constant activity at business and industria! centers, 
where good wages are paid and the operatives can afford to boun- 
tifully supply their tables. Here is the incontestable evidence 
that the royal welcome that our Democratic friends have extended 
to the foreign agriculturist has practically destroyed our home 
market in the reduction of the price of our home supplies, and 
affording no compensation for the loss. It is within the line of 
the present argument, and I will note it now at the risk of repeti- 
tion, torefer to the Democratic contention that under a free-trade 

yolicy the United States can capture the markets of the world, 

n view of the terrible fact that she can not hold her own, the 
proposition strongly resembles idiocy orinsanity. This claim has 
proved itself to be a delusion and a snare, the veriest rot; tor In 
1895, when the Wilson-Gorman law was in full operation, foreign 
nations bought a creat deal less of American farm products than 
they did in 182, when we had the protection of the McKinley law, 

SOMETHING SWEET. 
Sugar has become the prime necessity of every American home, 


as much soassalt. It oe immense quantities to supply the 
demand. The McKinley law, to put it within reach of the poor- 


est by making it cheap and abundant, placed raw sugar on tho 
free list, taxed the refined one-half cent a pound, and to encourage 
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its production in the United States gave a bounty of 1 cent per 

ound, January 1, 1892, the refined sugar was 4 cents a pound. 
The Gorman law taxed the raw sugar 40 per cent and the refined 
40 per cent and one-eighth cent pound. This raised the price 
of sugar to 5 cents per pound January 1, 1896. In 1892 a bushel 
of wheat bought 2b} pounds of sugar, and 18$ pounds in 1896. 
In 1892 a barrel of potatoes bought 28 pounds, and 14 pounds in 
1696. In 1892 a bushel of corn bought 13 pounds, and 7 pounds in 
1896. In 1892 a bushel of oats bought 10 pounds; in 1896 not quite 
5pounds. In 1892 a dozen egss bought 64 pounds; in 1896 not quite 
5 pounds. In 1892 a bushel of beans bought 534 pounds, an - 
—— in 1896. In 1892 a barrel of onions bought 50 pounds, an 

7 pounds in 1896. 

hese should be intensely interesting figures to the farming 

class. They show how ar were protected by the McKinley law 
and how they were fleeced by the Gorman iniquity. 

The protection bounty of 1 cent per pound on sugar was at- 
tended by surprising results. In 1390 the crop of Louisiana was 
180,000 tons. Under the protection of the McKinley Act the crop of 
that State in 1896 mounted up to 350,000 tons, almost double. In 
1890 the product from beets was 3,000 tons, and 30,000 tons in 1894, 
a tenfold increase. 

A more striking illustration of the benefits of protection and the 
ruin of the Democratic doctrine of free trade can not be found. 

WwooL. 

This country is ey ada: to sheep husbandry, and can 
raise enough of wool to clothe her own people and mil more. 
The tax levied by the McKinley Act gave the industry a won 
impetus. The woolgrowers were greatly encouraged, they pur- 
chased the finest strains for the improvement and increase of their 
flocks, and at vast expense they prepared themselves to carry on 
the industry on a stupendous asain. 

The American flock master had the upper hand of his 
competitor in his home market. He d sell his crop to 
American mills at a profitable figure, and his mutton was clear 
gain; the grade of the wool was superior, and the cloth into which 
it was manufactured was of the best quality. meee oo ma 
in 1894. The prosperity of the industry disappeared in gen- 
eral wreck of [eoatoen enterprise. The foreign w dis- 
placed the American flock master in his own market. What he 
should have had jingled in the pockets of the woolgrower im the 
United Kingdom, France, Germany, South America, China, and 
other countries. Sheep and wool had gone down in price one- 
half. The balance was transferred to the wrong side of the ledger. 
Mr. John Bull, the venerable prophet and high priest of free trade, 
as long as his own interests are not interfered with, was the chief 
master of the situation; without let or hindrance he could dump 
the whole Australian wool clip, because he is the first m of 
the Australian sheep farms, on the American market an his 
ng ve with American gold by the operation. During the McKin- 

y tariff the average annual importation of wool was 133,647,812 

unds, valued at $16,951,276. In 1895, when the a was 
Just beginning to realize the glories and beauties of the Wilson- 

rman law, that put all grades of wool on the free list, the imn- 
rtation of wool was 248,889,217 pounds, valued at $83,770,159. 
t is safe to assert that the flock masters of the United States have 
lost the comfortable sum of $40,000,000 by the free-trade-in-wool 
policy of the Democratic party. This gold crossed the waters 
never to return, and a ~ eee a gift from the Demo- 
cratic party, among the foreign woo as nations. What 
a mighty help these forty millions would have been in paying the 
obligations of American debtors and canceling the mortgages on 
their farms. Whilst the Americin farmer is shearing his 
the foreign sheep raiser, with the Democratic shears of free ) 
is shoaring him, and be certainly realizes the fact when he remem- 
bers that he got 60 cents a pound for his wool under the McKinley 
law of protection, and now under the Gorman Act of 
and 0 ea jess than one-half of this amount is the top of the 
market. 

In 1898, when Cleveland was inaugurated the second time, the 

was 864,000,000 pounds. When he was returned to 


' wool 
=, with a Congress in full sympathy and cooperation with 


the coumtry was sure that the threat of free trade would be 
carried into execution. This feeling ee 
upon the wool industry. re to put wool on the list 
was declared at the Administration, and thesheep 
raisers realized the fact that their harvest was about over. The 


894 shrank oe 1895 fell off to 264,000,000 

— and in 1896 fell off in a correspon proportion. In the 

t two years of Cleveland's Administration the decrease amounted 

to 100,000,000 pounds, ae loss of $60,000,000 to the Ameri- 
is decrease in 


can people. home clip had to be made up by 
importing foreign wool, or the American mills had to 
their operatives and shut down. In consequence of this 


250,000,000, an increase of nearly 500 per cent. 










the wool importation enlarged from 55,000,000 pounds in 1x9; 





It has always been the contention of the free traders ¢}, 
effect of free wool would be to so reduce its price that \ 
fabrics would not be adulterated by cheap admixtures. 1) 
mere Sane. In the last fiscal year of ison’s Admin ictrs 
tion, cl une 30, ry ee importation of shoddy was |: 
reg and in the next year, ending June 30, 1495. 

Wilson-Gorman law, the im tion of this adulterati 
14,772,690 pounds, an increase c in the neighborhood «; | |; 
cent. In 1895 the American mills were stocked 1) \-;;) 

,000,000 pounds of shoddy. In 1896 the Democratic Adi)),\.: r% 
tion dealt in shoddy, waste rags, and other rascally adulter,:;,, 
on a still more stupendous scale. Whilst the free-trade f,),., 
were cutting prices in two, destroying values, annihilatiy. ;) 
revenue, spreading universal dismay and ruin, and makin. ,, 
unconditional gift of American wealth and prosperity to f.;)\., 
i shoddy era into the hist» 
remembered for the cheat a) 
worthlessness of its woolen fabrics. There is one pet and wc); 
ous argument that the free traders never fail to advance, ani). 
so discount the popular int as to expect that it wil] bo 
accepted as sound and correct. Upon it “ring the changes” 
and sound every note from the So chirping of the cricket 
to the deep bassoon of the frog. contention is that th 

clothing is enormously reduced by free wool, on the false 
assumption that the tax on wool and woolen cloths is added to 
the cost of the domestic goods. It isa patent fact to all familiar 
with the trade in the last ten years that there has been no de) 1:6 
does not fully correspond with the 
shrinkage of all values. The cost of wholesaling, ret.i|- 
ee ane. OF lent to an extent 
felt by final purchaser. there has been a reduction 
between the old and new 
rule of prices is more covered by the difference between tho 
honest manufacture under the McKinley Act and the shoddy sub- 
stitutes under the Wilson-Gorman law. And so it is that one of 
the chief necessities of civilization contributes so largely to 
the comfort and health of society from the millionaire to the a: 
laborer and which has been such a prominent and reliable factor 
in the accumulation of our national wealth, was not safe from the 
ruthless hands of the free-trade fanatics. 


TRUCK FARMING. 


For the labor and capital employed, truck farming has been tho 
most thriving and profitable division of agricultural industry in 
theammanufacturing and populous sections of the country. | he 
population of towns and cities was ee eompoeed of busy 
workers in the varied pursuits of labor. Their principal 
living came from the truck farms, and it was impossible to glut 
the market with truck-farm products. These farmers were never 

by cheap prices. The increase of industrial enter- 
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prises d for more earners and consumers. The census 
of 1890 shows that the soubeds edie of the truck was $76,517,155, 
and 240,893 persons engaged in the occupation—a yield of over 


an henge tee oa Themanufacturersof boxes, barrels, baskets. 
rs, implements, the owners of transportation 
= — merchants shared in _ prosperity. This 
ustry has ered in a co: ding ee with all other 
interests from the ravages of etee. ‘Had the McKinley law 
been left in undisturbed operation the value of the truck-farm 
products would soon have reached $150,000,000 annually, the {:e 
ae would have been doubled, with a correspondins .:10 
to indirectly connected with the industry. I cite this in- 
dustrial enterprise, stnall and i t as it may be compara- 
tively, to prove that the benefits of protection do not go enti''y, 
as our Democratic brethren so persistently claim and would have 
ee Sate combines of wealth and — organized 
under and protected by a paternal government. ere is no em- 
ree that will be more munificently rewarded, when prvt:- 
is restored and the dead ee the country thrilled 
with new life and , than that of truck farming; and, ow 
to the efficient contrivances for the safe handling of its produc's 


and the facilities of cheap and rapid transportation, every sectio" 
of the conntry can engage in this branch of agricultural pursuit 
and will be i 'y benefited. 

LABOR. 

Labor, so sensitive.and responding so quickly to the conditions 
of trade and business, is the barometer of nation’s status. 
There is no infallible guide of determining the wisdom or 1- 

of legislative measures regarding finance and revenue 54.0 
a the ng classes. They are the real pro- 
ducers of and are by every consideration of jus- 
tice Sauls ees share of the earned increment in tho 
way of When they have an abundance, 
are contented with the that have fallen unto them, and have 
> 
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4 and hope and promise that unrestricted opportunities 
ee always im s the business of the country is on a safe 
basis and the well-being of the nation is assured. When | 
erne) conditions are forced by unnatural causes, when legislation | 
js directed to the downtearin rather than the upbuilding of busi- 
ness interests for the mere sake of the fruits of a partisan victory, 
when un i and dread hover over industrial aa 
shen the relations between capital and labor are disturbed by the 

rnicious @ of demagogues and anarchists, when the 
pb coring Classes are driven to desperation by beegary and loss of 
employment, it is then that ruin takes the place of prosperity and 
agony the place of happiness. In the last eight years we have 
been taught the lesson that national progress and advancement 
are yuaranteed only bya religious regard for the inalienable rights 
of labor and a vigilant protection of its interests, and that blight, 
decay, and woe will certainly come when labor is crushed and its 
God-established claim to sympathy and help denied or ignored. 
The McKinley law, which was eq 
in the , glorified the history of this country with its 
brightest, happiest, and most prosperous era, brief as was its dura- 


nu. 
oerhis law stimulated the productive energies of this country to 
an extent that has mever been equaled. This development was a 
revelation of American possibilities that was surprising and 
alarming to rival nations. ee enna eumpeey eae Sae- 
tion of law to honor, dignify, and reward labor, the most 
tential factor in the production of our national wealth, and 
glorious results that followed vindicated its wisdom and benefi- 
cence beyond all controversy, at least in the light of our recent 
experiences. The Wilson-Gorman law, the most perfect piece of 
free-trade mechanism constructed, proved an electric yzer of 
labor. It spread a Dead Sea s ation over the industries of the 
whole country. It left its fatal blight upon every enterprise in 
which the bread winner had the least interest as a toiler. It 
transferred the patronage of this country from its needy and de- 
serving wor to the paupers of foreign countries. It sent 

i on a voyage to regions yet undiscovered 

with the command to never return. Under the McKinley Act 
the — a oe laborers. “- a had Sess 
time Se or em ent. mployment hun 
him. The establishmen of new industries kept pace with the in- 

ulation. Under the free-trade Gorman 
of the working class were turned out of 
the shops and mills and discharged from the railroads and public 
works, and all except those who found employment in the fields, 
becoming Lamia instead of consumers, and thereby reducing 
the — farm products, have been living on public and private 
charity. 


PROTECTION A DEBT EXTINGUISHER; FREE TRADE A DEBT CONTRACTOR. 
In 1866 the interest-bearing debt of the United States, in conse- 
quence of tet ma Was $2,333,331,208. From this time to 1892, 


when the ged the complexion of the Administration 
from Repu to Democratic, embracing a period of twenty- 
seven years, to American labor prevailed. Under this 
policy the Administrations decreased thic debt by the 
payment of $1,747,301,330, and meeting at the same time the ac- 
craed interest. The balance of this debt in 18¥2 was $535,029,330. 


1893, a of Cleveland's second inauguration, the interest- 
Was $583,034,260, and on March 1, 1896, it had in- 
aoe under the operations of the Gormon law. 
tative of the free-trade President, who pre- 
sided over the of the Treasury Department, had not paid a 
doliar of this in a literal sense, but Cleveland and 
his free-trade coadjutors in the swift destruction of the revenues 
and the prosperity of the country had added $237,580,910 to it. 
The average annual decrease of debt during the twenty-seven 
years of protection was $64,714,884, and the average annual in- 
during the free-trade period when Mr. Cleve- 
was directing the destinies of this great country was $79, 193,- 
Ss oe 11477 — ae of the debt — 
was $5,701,114.77. e average Democratic monthly 
increase of the debt from 1898 to 1896 was $7,502,921.28. 
Playa og his protection Administration, lessened the 
: th his free-trade Administration, increased it 
Not this alone; this eminent Democratic states- 
leader, “called to be an apostle of tariff reform,” and 
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this prond and opaient nation 


by placing it in the thrall of a syndi- 
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of 
is the more surprising and gratifying from the 


the national debt under the Harrison 
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fact that the McKinley Act had taken the duty off of sugar and 


the reciprocity clause had put on the free list a large number of 
articles that are not produced in this country, thereby lessening 


the revenues about $40,000,000 a year. The vaunted sagacity and 
fertile ingenuity of the apostle, prophet, and priest of low tariff, 
who has just been retired to the ‘“‘ innocuous” obscurity and ele- 

ant leisure of private life, ‘‘ pale their ineffectual fires” before 


the splendor of this achievement. 
FOOT WEAR. 

Boots and shoes are a considerable item in family expenses 
When the Wilson-Gorman tariff law came in, their champion : 
enue reducer and industry destroyer, our overjoyed Democratic 
friends, their idea being that the consumer pays the tax, assured 
the wage earners that they would now have cheaper foot wear. 
This was true as to quality, but not as to price. Foreign factories 
dumped their poor goods on the American market. Notwithstand 
ing the reduction from the McKinley duty of 5 per cent, boots and 
shoes constantly advanced in price, and at the close of 1895 they 
were 12.6 per cent higher than they ever were under the McKin- 
ley Act. Thetheory that the consumer pays the tax was forced to 
an inglorious retreat before the comparative conditions of this 
trade. The people had to pay higher prices for the finished iron 
product, for cotton goods, and woolen clothing, notwithstanding 
wool was on the free list, and a correspondingly advanced price for 
boots and shoes. The average increased price of all these necessi- 
ties in 1895 was 38.3 per cent. 


wy 


TIN PLATE 


Notwithstanding the general use and incessant demand for the 
finished product, no tin plate was manufactured in this country 
prior to the adoption of the McKinley tariff in 1800. This act 
called into existence 188 mills, employing 40,000 hands, and in five 

ears 2dded $32,000,000 to our national wealth. Had it not been 
for the encouragement and support of protection this important 
industry would never have been established, and these $32,000,000 
would have gone to the owners of the tin-plate works in England 
and Wales, a total loss to our people. The manufacture of tin 

latein the United States closed nearly one-half of the mills in these 
wo countriesin 1894. The Wilson-Gorman free-tra 
this new and flourishing industry to the verge of ruin. Forcien 
tin-plate manufacturers lowered the price of their product, forc. ng 
American manufacturers to cut down wages 25 percent. Throug 


lel iw bro 


the kindly offices of “a tariff for revenue alone,” that constant 
and vigilant friend of the laboring man, this army of 40,009 w ; 
men, with their 200,000 dependents, were robbed at the ratio of 25 
cents to the dollar. 
THE EFFECT OF FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION ON THE IRON INDUSTRY 
ious details are not necessary to bring out this object lesson 
and Ishall content myself with a single illustration, founded ou t 
leading item of iron production. Prior to i870 Great Britain al 


most entirely supplied American railroads with their iron equip- 
ment. The ironmasters of that country had an exclusive mono 

oly of this trade, because of the low tariff on rails and the low 
wages paid British laborers in comparison with those of American 


laborers engaged in the same ocenpation. ‘The protectionists, then 


in power, convinced of the unlimited possibilities of this industry 
and of its incalculable importance to this country as a wealth pro 
ducer, levied a specific duty of $28 per ton, and the amazing results 
of this protection even surpassed the wonderful! increase in tl 

wool industry. In the year 1870 only 30,000 tons of stec! rails were 


manufactured in this country, and the infant industry had grown 
into such proportions that 1,386,277 tons were made in 1883, and 
from 1877 to 1890, inclusive, 16,763,116 tons, enough to equip 
100,000 miles of railway, besides over 20,000,000 tons of steel ingots 
for other purposes of industry. Out of this enormous production 
the American ironmasters got a profit of $°40.000,000 and $1,500 
000,000 were distributed in wages among the laborers engaged 
this industry in twelve years. The pertinent and interesting ques 
tion is, Did the workingmen suffer poverty and distress under this 
régime of protection? Had the counsel of our free-t rade friend 

been followed, that $340,000,000 of profits would haveenriched th 
English ironmastersinstead of the American, and that $1 500,000,000 
of wages would have been distributed among British laborers in- 
stead of American. This one case represents the whole history of 

the development of the iron industry. 

THE EFYECT OF FREE TRADE ON RAILEOADS. 

Theannual average of railways constructed under the protection 
Administration of Mr. Harrison was 4,678 miles. Under the free- 
trade Administration of Mr. Cleveland the annual railway con- 
struction was 2,173 miles, a decrease of over 50 per cent. The 
annual average of railway earnings per mile under the Harrison 
Administration was $2,095 and under the Cleveland Administra- 
tion $1,784. Dividends decreased from 1894 to 1895 about 12 per 
cent. In 1893 there were 873,602 persons in the employment of 


ill 


the railroad companies and 779,401 in 1894. The threat of free 
caused uncertainty and alarm among capitalists, and this 


trade 
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lead to great commercial depression in 1894. The stroke fell seri- 
ously on the railroads in the heavy reduction of freight and pas- 
senger patronage, and they were forced to the strictest economy 
in the performance of their service. In that year near 100,000 em- 
ployees, about 46 per cent of the whole force, were dropped from 
the pay roll and were compelled to seek other employment, and in 
most instances without success. 
FRES TRADE AS A CRIME BREEDER. 

There is an important social phase to the tariff question which 
will readily appear when the statistics of crime are examined and 
analyzed. In 1892, the last year of Harrison's Administration, the 
murders in the United States were about 6,800. In 1804 they had 
increased to 9,800, and in 1895 they reached the fearful number of 
10,500, In 1892 there were 8,860 suicides, and in 1895 the number 
reached 5,759. During Cleveland’s Administration homicides and 
suicides were increased by 50 per cent. The crimes against prop- 
erty show an ee aceury. defaulting, em ing, 
and other forms of larceny, in addition to murder and suicide, 
were about the only active industries under the tariff-for-revenue- 
only system of the last Administratiou, The defalcations under 
the Cleveland Administration show an increase of over 65 per cent 
over the defalcations under the Harrison Administration. These 
statistics, which are gathered from the official records of the 
country, are eminently suggestive, showing how financial strin- 

ency and industrial depression stimulate crimes of every descrip- 
on. 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

In this important department of business we find a correspond- 

ing loss and decadence. 
here was the difference in our imports during the last three 
ears of the Harrison Administration and the first three years of 
leveland’s Administration of $208,263,258 in favor of the former, 

There was the difference in our exports during the last year of 
Harrison’s Administration, when the McKinley law was in full 
operation, and the last year of Cleveland's first Administration, of 
$334,323,641 in favor of the former. 

The exports during the last year of Harrison's Administration 
exceeded the exports in 1895, when the Wilson-Gorman tariff 
“law of perfidy and dishonor” was in full swing. 

Contrasting our total foreign trade during the last three years 
of Harrison’s Administration with the total foreign trade during 
the first three years of Cleveland’s last Administration, we find a 
difference of $483,506,969 to be placed to the credit of protection. 

The total exports during the first three years of Cleveland’s Ad- 
ministration fell short of those during the last three years of 
Harrison's Administration $225,248,711. 

In 1894, when we had eight months of protection and four 
months of the Wilson-Gorman revenue killer, the balance of trade 
in favor of our country was $130,999,175, and in 1895, when we 
had unadulterated “tariff reform,” this balance was reduced to 
$6,149,211, This ratio holds its own throughout the comparison 
between Harrison's Administration and Cleveland's last term. 

The languishment of our foreign trade is one of the many fas- 
cinations with which our Democratic friends have invested their 
pot scheme of economically administering the Government. 

A MOST IMPRESSIVE OBJECT LESSON. 

That free trade is a sure and swift agency of destruction to all 
our material interests, and the protective feature of our revenue 
laws has been a mighty force in the upbuilding and enrichment 
of the nation, in the creation and expansion of the opportunities 
of labor, and in the securement of the greatest good to the greatest 
number, becomes evident w we trace the history of tariff leg- 
islation from the foundation of the Government to the present 
time. 

During the period from 1783 to 1790 the tariff charge was from 
24 to 5 per cont, with absolute free trade at many ports of entry. 
This was a period of enforced idleness and industrial prostration. 

Even the money, which at that time was of little worth, was 
extremely scarce. Universal poverty intensified the distress and 
dissatisfaction of the people. After a seven years’ war for free- 
dom and a new nationality they were almost ready to conclude 
that the ills they were suffering were more grievous than those 
against which they had suc ully fought. Debts were piling 
up, with no — or prospective ability to meet them, and the 
treasuries of the Federal and State governments were virtuall 
empty. Spurred by the sufferings of the people and the n - 
ties of the Government, the ingenuity of statesmanship devised a 
plan of relief whose essence was the principle of protection. 

In 1791 a tariff law was passed with average duties of 20.17 per 
cent, with the protective feature. Good money became abundant, 
opportunities were created for labor, industries multiplied, the 
areas of agriculture were , commerce increased, thrift 
took the place of poverty, contentment the place of dissatisfaction, 
and the brightness of noonday the gioces of midnight. Debtors 
had no difficulty in meeting their obligations. The new Govern- 
ment, growing with such marvelous rapidity, had accumulated a 
surplus revenue, though it bad prosecuted a second successful war 


"i ———— 
= the “mother country.” These prosperities continy..) until 
In this year a tariff was levied with average duties of ); «:.; ... 
cent on an ad valorem basis for revenue only. Theenactni: 0” 
attended with the usual incident of undervaluation, ¢a...,.."" 
enormously increased importation of foreign manufactur...) .... > 
which commanded high prices, and a corresponding iner:-.,.,.,,; . 
prices of farm products. Enforced idleness had returned t., |... 
and distress labor. Sheriffs were kept busy selling pro). a 
cuted for old debts, whilst new ones were constantly»; oa 
The volume of currency shrank from $110,000,000 to $15.6.) gn 
property values decreased, and the balance of trade was i), 4..." 
of other nations, with a deficit in our Treasury. The indus: rial 
distress and paralysis of business continued until 1824, jac 
In 1825, with a wholesome quickening of their sense of yespoy. 
sibility and duty to the people, the national lawmakers enacted 4 
rotective tariff with avenues duties of 36.05 percent. Tho tide os 
ortunechangedatonce. The young Republic bounded (, its foo: 
with its vigor refreshed anditsambitionrenewed. The lone nights 
of dread, dismay, and distress passed away in the radiant jayy o¢ 
a morning of promise and cheer. There was a marked delino i, 
the importation of the high-priced product of foreign (actor. 
The home manufacturer supplied the principal part of the clothing 
of the people. The foreign tradesman gathered his s))oi) a\iyo 
from the fastidiousness and extravagance of our rich spedthrifts 
The opportunities for labor were renewed and increas: iy the 
general revival of industry. Timid capital came out of its )iding 
lace and sought investment. Constant employment fur every 
iler and an abundance of good money enabled the people to pay 
their debts and accumulate ew. The revenue was sufficient 
to promptly meet every demand upon the Government. ‘| 


1) 000 
’ 


The great 
increase in taxable values came to the relief of the States strog. 
gling with debts and deficits, 

But the fateful year of 1883 brought a sudden and unexpected 
revolution in our industrial system, and the distress, anarchy, and 
chaos invariably consequent upon a wanton violation 01 the natu- 
ral law of national development followed with its cumulative 


ties. Through the insane agitations of the fiery Hotspurs 

and blind fanatics of the South, slavery, notwithstanding the safe- 
that had been thrown around it by the laws, lecame a 

eading political question, overshadowing all other issues and 
monopolizing the ehtedition of the country. Free trade, nnder the 
championship of John ©. Calhoun, whose power for evil was com- 
mensurate with his tremendous intellectual force, se!eted thiy 
potential factor of danger as its chief ally, in the hop that it 
might succeed through the sectional division and estrangement 
produced by thisissue. Thead valorem plan of revenue tariff was 
reestablished mainly through the instrumentality of the South 
Carolina fire eater and nullificationist. The average duties were 
17.13 per cent, a cut of more than one-half from the preceding 
tariff. The protection feature wasentirely erased. It was a meas- 
ure for ‘‘revenue only,” pure andsimple. The country wis swept 
with the besom of destruction. Its enterprises wereure shed as 
so many shells under a trip hammer. Its largest and most solid 
business concerns had no more power of resistance asyaist the 
flood of disasters than so many card houses against the vio'ence 
of a Westerncyclone. Our manufactories, unable tocope with the 
competition from the rascally undervaluation of imports and the 
increase of labor-savin padianey in Europe, were forced to stop 
operations and close their doors, The prices of farm products 
were lower than ever =e and kept ey with pauper 
wages; but the destruction of industry robbed the masses of the 
means to purchase the common ties of life. There was no 
bustle, activity, and sign of business energy, except in the soup 
houses established to feed the idle and starving workmen driven 
out of employment, and the patronage of these institutions of pri- 
vate and public charity was always in excess of their resources. 
Every day witnessed the incurrence of debts with the resources to 

y them constantly contracting. The States were unab'« to mect 

e interest on their obligations and current mses. ‘There was 
a perplexing and alarming deficiency in the National Treasury, 
and on account of the impairment of t ublic credit money could 
not be borrowed at home or abroad. This state of affairs con- 
tinued until 1843, es a panic that stands a grim and 
oe monument amid the abounding prosperities that have 

poh the country during its protection eras. 

In that year a tariff with duties averaging 24.895 per cent 
was levied for protection purposes. The result was electrical. 
The country threw from its freed limbs the ashen sackcloth of 
woe and to songs of cheer began afresh the work of carving out 4 
glorious fortune. The wails of despair changed to the sympho- 
nies of ho and industry. The or of idleness was 
exchan for the exhilaration of toil. Emancipated labor re- 
turned to table employment in the mine, forest, factory, 
and field. tion t our welcomingshores. Money 
pee wee want ts face, and ess confidence again replen- 
the arteries of trade. The magic of the new prosperity 
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«touched c 
its feet.” There was a surplus revenue, State and national. It 
was anera of money-making for the masses, and the people and 
the Government wiped out the obligations standing against them. 
The American soldier had been to Mexico on a mission of con- 
nest, had planted “Old Glory” above the historic halls of the 

tiontezumas, and added an empire of incalculable resources to 
our national wealth. But this period of national and individ- 
nal prosperity, up to that time unprecedented, was terminated by 
the Walker tariff in 1847. This ‘‘ tariff for revenue only” was a 
yery decided improvement upon all the preceding Democratic 
measures of its kind for the destruction of American industry and 
prosperity. Its duties averaged 22.49 per cent, without any mar- 
in for protection. It closed the doors of our mills and factories 

and filled our markets with foreign goods. It was the old-new 
story of low wages, idleness, want, accumulating debts, andcrushing 
deficits. The emigrant ships came over empty and went back 
joaded with workmen returning to their old homes. Again the 
soup house became a fashionable institution, ‘‘ the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land.” It was the only sign of life ina 
scene of universal decay and barrenness. Gold and silver was 
locked from the starving and poor, and the currency was the 
wildcat issues of State banks, a prototype in value and desira- 
bility of Confederate money in the last days of the ‘‘ Lost Cause.” 
American securities were dropping down the scale of. values 
rously near zero, and commercial failures were as regu- 

lar as the rising and setting of the sun. The conditions within 
and without were unusually favorable to American prosperity, 
and under protection this ten-year period would have been one 
of the golden eras of American histo Rich gold deposits had 
been cape in California, a fearful famine was devastating 
Treland, and the Crimean war was fought. The wheat areas had 
not been opened in India, the agriculture of Europe could not 
feed its see populations, yet notwithstanding the extraor- 
dinary demands for American products from these causes, the 
balance was against us by nearly $400,000,000. Under Buchanan's 
Administration the Democrats revised thisiniquity ‘‘for revenue 
only,” cutting down the tariff duties to 15.16 per cent. The cur- 
rent of ruin now flowed on with an augmented volume. The 
severities of the panic were intensified. 
lapsed enterprises was the daily record of the business world. 
The circula medium had disappeared, individual credit was 
gone, and manufacturers could not operate their plants for the 
want of funds and patronage. This produced idleness, vagabond- 


age, and suffering far greater than existed during the period be- | 
American securities dropped lower and | 


tween 1847 and 1857. 
lower, and up to 1861, under the Democratic free-trade Adminis- 
tration of President Buchanan, nearly the whole stock of Ameri- 
on gold and silver had been transferred to the money centers of 
urope. 
From 1862 to 1871 we had a protective tariff whose duties aver- 
86.13 per cent. This wasan unbroken period of national and 
individual prosperity, though there were many formidable condi- 
tionsin the way of this phenomenal growth anddevelopment. The 
most pow and thoroughly organized rebellion in history was 
suppressed, requiring an army of nearly 3,000,000 men, which 
was gathered mostly from the industrial avocations, and which 
ordinarily would have lessened the productions of the country, 
but under the stimulus of protection and the resulting good prices 
they were astoundingly increased. The manufacturers and farm- 
ers enlarged their operations to meet the constantly growing 
demands for their products, and as a consequence labor com- 
manded high prices and employment was constant. A financial 
system was devised, the best the world has ever seen, that afforded 
an abundant, sound, and satisfactory currency. The wisdom and 
efficiency of this measure is attested by the fact that every de- 
scription of issue provided by it is now as good as gold. There 
was no lack of money for the people, and no approach to deficits 
in the State and Federal revenues. The recuperative energies of 
the insuppressible French were sumpaened by the swift recover 
of the American people from the effects of a civil war that shoo 
the very foundations of the world. 
in 1872 the tariff came again to the top with opi severity 
‘s ghost. The average of duties was uced to 27.34 
per cent and was a 10 per cent reduction affecting almost the 
entire schedule of customs duties. This was the free-trade régime 
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pension of our own mills and factories, with its sequence of idle- 
Commercial failures were uent and a 


in revenues and an increase in the public debt followed 

The order for the resumption of specie 
of the average of tariff duties to 29.1 per cent 
moderate measure of relief. A gradual recovery from 
r in 1879, there was 


tide of prosperity 
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the dead corpse of the public credit, and it sprung upon | 
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spread over theland. In 1884 the tariff was again revised with an 
average of duties of 29.86 levied for the purpose of protection, the 
bouyancy of business continued, wages were fair, and there was no 
lack of Sn The rates of interest were moderate, money 
lenders considerate and accommodating, and abundant revenues 
exceeded the demands upon the Treasury. When the McKinley 
tariff came in in 1890, with its strong protection feature in a duty 
average of 23.33 per cent, the effect was magical and instantaneous. 
Prosperity was recoronated amid the plaudits and rejoicings of 
the —— Every man had a will to work, for the certain profits 
were alluring. There was no uncertainty and fear about the Gove 
ernmentrevenues. There was an abundance of money, and it was 
all at par. Such an inviting and profitable field was opened up to 
manufacturers that a number of foreign firms transferred their 
factories toour country. Peace, contentment, and happiness per- 
vaded all ranks of society. The farmers enlarged their areas, and 
the returns of bountiful harvests filled their purses with cash and 
their homes with cheer. The devastated South, struggling heroic- 
ally to recover from the waste of war, felt the bounding pulsa- 
tions of a new life as the gold of Midas fell into her outstretched 
palms. She shared proportionately in the benefits of the money- 
making period. Investors, men of business experience and sense, 
had explored her fields and had taught her people, religiously de- 
voted to hog, hominy, and cotton, the profit of diversitied indus- 
tries, which she had in abundance the material to maintain, and 
she had made a respectable preparation for the happy and glorious 
conditions that the McKinley law of protection had introduced, 

I would not be a sectionalist if I could and could not if I would, 
but when I compare the census of 1880 with the census of 1890 
and realize the phenomenal growth of the South under the stim- 
ulus of protection in agr’culture and education, in railroad and 
manifactories, in capital, wealth, and population, [ am free to 
say that I would support the bill under consideration did it bene- 
fit the South alone without injury to other sections of the country. 
This comparison shows an increase of population of 2,917,984, 
or 19.9 per cent; an increase of actual wealth of $3,653,815,6385, 
or 62.5 per cent; a decrease of State debts of $21,735,126, or 18.4 
per cent; increase of total State revenues of $13,283,394, or 100 per 
cent; and increase of banking capital of $79,115,670, or 80.1 per 
cent; an increase of railway mileage of 21,546, or 110.1 per cent; 
increase of capital invested during the ten years, $2,339,170,000; 
increase of men employed in railroading, 102,481, or 118.8 per cent; 
increase of cost of railroad equipment, $689,096,740, or 110.9 per 
cent; increase of the number of manufactories, 22,151, or 64.2 per 
cent; increase of capital invested in manufactories, $372,117,670, 
or 135.2 per cent; increase of the value of the product of manu- 
factories, $427,941,496, or 135.2 per cent; increase of cotton mills, 
178, or 107.4 per cent; increase of the value of the products of 
cotton mills, $37,831,418, or 231.4 per cent; increase of the value 
of cotton-seed products, $19,348,915, or 267.1 per cent; increase of 
the tons of pig iron produced, 1,393,891, or 480.9 per cent; in- 
crease of tons of steel produced, 178,245, or 4,121 per cent; increase 
of tons of coal produced, 13,715,906, or 362.9 per cent; increase of 
the precious metals, $487,613, or 218 per cent; increase of the total 
value of minerals, $31,965,595, or 218 per cent; increase of the 
value of the lumber output, $66,441,949, or 183.4 per cent; increase 
of the value of forest products, $77,019,738, or 163.8 per cent; in- 
crease of acres of land cultivated, 22,872,284, or 38.1 per cent; 
increase of value of agricultural machinery, $153,277,500, or 79.2 
per cent; increase of bales of cotton produced, 2,002,540, or 3.6 per 
cent; increase of the value of the cotton raised, $81,743,094, or 32.6 

ar cent; increase of the value of fruit, $25,536,227, or 171 per cent; 
increase of the value of farm products, $373,027,855, or 68.09 per 
cent; increase of the value of live stock, §195,888,255, or 54.1 per 
cent; increase of the number of schools, 22,387, or 50.1 per cent; 
increase of the number of teachers, 24,863, or 50.5 per cent; in- 
crease of the number of pupils enrolled, 1,304,553, or 67 per cent; 
increase of school attendance, 589,466, or 56.9 per cent; increase 
of school revenues, $9,160,315, or 161.6 per cent. 

Even this amazing development was surpassed in the years 1891. 
1892, and 1893 under the quickening impulses and richer awards of 
McKinleyism, which the free traders are wont to felicitously de- 
scribe as *‘ the crowning crime of repression and wrong.” 

Providence, in the distribution of her blessings and benefits, 
most graciously favored the South. She gave her such a glori- 
ously genial climate that outdoor labor is never interrupted by 
rigorous winters or prolonged seasons of rain. She placed her 
outside of the path of destructive storms. She laid the floor of 
her valleys and plains on limestones and phosphates. She filled 
her hills and mountains with marble, coal, iron, and every other 
deposit of the family of valuable minerals, and over them spread 
illimitable groves of the finest and most useful woods. 

Every prospect pleases, and only man is vile 

The fields of the South, too fair and fertile to be scorched by the 
sirocco of free trade, plead with the eloquence of earnestness and 
anxiety for the opportunity to yield their copious treasures to the 
uses of man. Her virgin forests, waiting for the ringing ax of 
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the woodman, are impatient to pour their awakened "nelodies into 
the concert of industry’s new song. Her mines listen for the 
stroke of the delver’s pick, eager to uncover their boundless wealth 
to an astonished world. Her rivers, rolling in idle beauty to the 
sea, long to become Merrimacs, jeweled with Lowells and Man- 
chesters. The border of Southern natural wealth has barely been 
touched, and its storehouse of treasure awaits the coming of the 
explorer,capitalist, and laborer. Absorbed wholly in agricultural 
pursuits, and although producing eight-tenths of the cotton crop 
of the world, the larger part of which was exported to feed the 
ooms of foreign factories, to her own inconceivable hurt and to the 
njury of American mill owners, the South has received but little 
benefit from protection compared to the sections of the older East 
and the younger West. And now the large importations of the 
long staple from Egypt and other foreign countries are seriously 
menacing the American staple. Genial climate, an exhaustless 
gbundance of raw material, and a water power sufficient to drive 
the machinery of the world, thus avoiding the tremendous ex- 
pense of steam pre with the aid of protective duties will 

em the South with manufacturing centers and build up markets 
that will require the entire crop of farm products. 

What excuse can we offer for dallying and procrastination when 
industries are languishing and ss all around us, when the 
‘agencies of recuperation and inc wealth are unemployed, 
when the cruel conditions imposed aa ae trade are the 
life out of the people and destroying r substance without com- 

nsation, and edand hungry want is lifting its skeleton hands 

eng appeal for immediate rescue and relief? 
ur own observation and rough experiences discover to us the 
line of duty, and the concrete wisdom of past generations of prac- 
tical statesmen and masters of political economy point out with 
crystal clearness the path of safety and deliverance in this the period 
of greatest suffering and depression in the history of this country. 
cee inions and judgments are of peculiar force and emphasis 
t me, 

Speaking in reference to the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 

tion, Mr. Mason said: 


The people of this country demand a union stronger than the confedera- 
tion fer the very purpose of shielding home industries from the 
assaults of Sevdlen competition h the tion of commerce wi 
other nations, so as to check or to prohibit the rtation of commodities 
that interfered with the growth and prosperity of domestic manufactures, 
and so as to give native uctions an impetus which would dev: all the 
resources erent within the boundaries of the nation essential for sup- 
ply and consumption of the population for alltime. No fact is more vy 

blished than this is. 


In the debate on the first tariff bill in 1779, Fisher Ames, one of 
the most brilliant and learned men in that Congress, in the course 
of his profound argument, used this language: ‘ 


I conceive, sir, that the present Constitution was dictated by commercial 
necessity more than by any other cause. The want of an efficient govern- 
ment to secure the manufacturing interest and to advance our commerce 
was long seen by men of judgment and pointed out by patriots solicitous to 
promote our general welfare. 


Bancroft, the accuracy of whose historical statements can not 
be challenged, said: 


The necessity for regulating commerce (that is, for providing a proper 
tariff) gave the immediate impulse to a more perfect Constitution. = 


Daniel Webster, whose lucid interpretations of the Constitution 


no man has ever successtully combated, made this declaration in 


a speech in Albany, N. Y., in 1844: 


I defy the men in any degree conversant with the aed te 
pognemnees with the annals of this country from 1787 to 1789, when the Con- 
stitution was adopted, to say oa Breese of American labor and industry 
was not a leading, I might almpst say the leading, motive, South, as well as 
North, for the formation of the new Government. Without that provision 
im the Constitution it never could have been ‘ 

In colonial times, and during the convention, the idea was held up that 
domestic industry could nut prosper, manufactures and mechanic could 
not advance, the condition of the common coun 
any considerable elevation, unless there should one government to 
one rate upon imports throughout the Union; to be had in laying 
duty to the protection of American labor and industry. 


On this same subject the illustrious Rufus Choate said: 


A whole country, a whole tion of our fathers, had in view, as one 
grand end ond posuere of their new Government, the oa of the 
means of restraining by governmental action the importa of foreign 

ufactures for the encouragement of manufacturesand labor at home; and 

meant to do this by « the new Government with this 

wer of commerce. whole country, with one voice, 

ed to have inse in the Constitution the power to enact protective 

legislation, a power which they held as another declaration of independence— 

a power by which they were able to protect all our children of labor. This 

wer must not be surrendered, must not sleep, until the Union flag shall be 

uled down from the last masthoad—a sight which I trust neither we nor 
our children to the thousandth generation are doomed to see. 


The conclusion is inevitable that those who adjusted the ma- 
chinery of our Government, the wise and heaven-directed framers 
of the Constitution—that immortal document which is the golden 

rdle of the Union—regarded protection as the inspiration of our 
Tree institutions and the bed rock of our national development and 
\prosperity. 


could not be carried up to }. 


_In referring to our nation as ‘a free people,” this 1, 
significant paragraph occurs in President Washington’ 
nual message: 


Their safety and interest require that they promote such man: 


tend to render them independent of others for essentials. 


Thomas Jefferson, the alleged founder of the presey 
cratic party, and whose memory the free traders profes: 
so greatly and gratefully, used this plain and spirited |. 
reference to protection: 


The general inquiry is, Shall we make our own comforts or , 
them at the will of a foreign nation? He, therefore, who is now 
mestic manufactures must be for reducing us either toa depen 
that nation or to be clothed in skins and live in cavesand dens | 
to say that lam not one of these. Experience has taught me tha: 
tures are now as necessary to our independence as to our com/{.); 

The prohibiting duties we wr oe all articles of foreign manufa:; 
prudence requires us to esta at home, with the patriotic det. , 
of every citizen to use no foreign article which can be mai|. , 
- hout regard to difference of price, secures us against  » 

e lency. 

My own idea is that we should en home manufactures t» 

of our own consumption of everything of which we raise the raw 


James G. Blaine, the famous author of reciprocity—. , 
bo emmy that has saved this country hundreds of )'\\,,, 
dollars—and who was one of the most studious, obser\)). 4), 
Seen trees statesmen of his time, said, in referrins {5 ;),, 
Mc ey tariff: 
The benefit of protection goes first and last to the men who «.; 


bread in the sweat of their faces. Thea and momento 


that never before in the of the world has comfort been ¥ 
cations so large a majorit; 


acquired, and in secured 

total population as in the United States of America. 

In 1869, three before he was the Democratic canilidate fo; 
ate emg orace Greeley, the Nestor of the American jy. 
in his day, and who, notwithstanding his eccentricities 1.) \.... 
ries on many other questions and the incongruities of his recor) 
SS ee eee ee ae eeend political econo- 
mist, in a carefully prepared edi for his paper, declared: 


} 
1 our 


and were signalized by immense importa‘ 
when the ae of 1833 WY 


Sntine om tapers eae those of 
time to take full effect. 

In 1816 John ©. Calhoun, that true and tried Democrat whom 
the Democracy of the South followed with the same cousiiuiny 
devotion that the French battalions followed Napoleon, in 3 - ir). 
speech in favor of a protective tariff, said in the cours: of his 
invincible argument for this policy: 

When our manufactures are grown toa certain perfection, as the, 
pees mepeb eg ge gm farmer will See @ read: mar 
anid cheap supply of all his ie proswaety will diffuse itself t ey 
class in the community. ad - e ) is calculated to bind tox 


more closely our and give greater nerve to the « aed 
Government. 

Andrew Jackson, the autocrat, idol, and now the patron saint 
of the Democratic party, in 1824, then a United States Senator, 


be seriously felt in the red saitoned 
when the Polk-Walker tariff had had 


Providence has filled our mountains 
lead, iron, and 
hemp and wool. 


and our plains with minerals wth 
—and given us a climate and soil for the growing «! 
the greatest materials of our national (ee, 
they ought to have ex to them uate and fair protection, tl: 

manufacturers and laborers may be in a fair competition with thos 
of and that we may have wi our country a supply of those loa: 
ing and t articles so essential in war. We have too long bewn ».i!- 
to the policy of the British merchants. It is time we should becom « 
ttle more Americanized, and instead of the rs and laborers of 

Geetcae, feed cae own, on ive Ses anaes Wie Sapiiaieg our presen: Pp 
(the tariff for revenue only of 1816) we all be rendered paupers 0! 
a It is my therefore, thata careful and judicious tariff is niu! 


oe ao , in his — en 7 coanaarrh _ 
referri e happy results of eight years rotection under 
the tariffs of 1894 and 1828, said: r 


Our country presents on every side marks of prosperity and happi) ~s 
unequaled, perhaps, in any other portion of the world. . 


Daniel Webster, speaking of the marvelous benefits of the s.in> 
tariffs, declared: . 


The relief to the country was ‘ound and general, reaching all clas-"- 
the farmer, the manatectorer, shipowner, the mechanic, and the Jy 
laborer. The WAS aS great as was wrought when Hamilton smote th 
rock of public t and abundant streams of revenue gushed forth. 


Speaking of this prosperous era under-the protective syst:\”. 
ns Clay made thes declatation in the United States Senate '' 


On a general survey we behold cultivation extended; the arts flourishin-: 
the face of the country improved; our -—_ fully and profitably emp!oy™ 
the public countenance exhibiting ity, contentment. oan happines>, 
its public debt of two wars nearly ; and to crown all, the public 
Treasury overflowing. 











_— 


These deliverances, embalmed in imperishable history, of our 
most eminentstud<nts, thinkers, economists, and statesmen, whose 
spirits hover over this fierce battle for and against American en- 
cerprise and industry, for and against national prosperity and 
independence, are nuggets of wisdom that we can not afford to 
subtract from our store of political knowledge; they are counsels 
that we can not safely esteem of little value or wholly ignore. 

The protectionist has testimony ‘‘ piled Pelion upon Ossa” from 
living statesmen and economists the world over, who have made 
the science of government the exclusive stuc, of their lives, with 
which to fortify his contention, but I shall content myself to cite 
the utterances of but two. oo . 

Prince Bi , the leading —— philospher of Europe, and 
who infused life and soul into the dream of German unity, testi- 
fies to the glory of our country and the wisdom of our protective 
policy in the following language: 

The success of the United States in material development is the most illus- 
trious of modern times. The American nation has not only successfully 
borne and suppressed the most Figantic and expensive war of all history, but 
immediatel Chor wards disban its armies, found work for its soldiers and 
marines, paid most of its debt, gave labor and homes to all the unemployed 
of Europe as fast as they could arrive within its territory, and has done all 
this by a system so indirect as not to be perceived, much less felt. Because 


is deliberate ju ent that the prosperity of America is mainly due to 
epee of protective laws, lurge that Germany has now reached that 
point where it 


necessary to imitate the tariff system of the United States. 
The chosen ruler of 70,000,000 of freemen, who thoroughly real- 
izes the exacting duties of his high station and most aes feels 
the tremendous weight of responsibility upon him, charged as he 
is with the trust of delivering this distressed and burdened coun- 
try from the bondage and ruin of free trade, President McKinley, 
he though much younger in years and experience than many of 
his contemporaries, is the mot perfect master of political economy 
d governmental science in this generation, has engraved these 
felicitous-words on the tablet of American history: 
With me protection is a conviction, and not atheory. I believe in it and 


warmly advocate it, because enveloped in it are my country’s highest devel- 
opment and pened proepectty: out of it comes the greatest gains to the peo- 
e. the ‘orts to the masses, the widest encouragement for manly 
spirations, the best and largest rewards for honest efforts, and a dignifying 
and elevating citizenship, upon which the safety and purity and permanency 
of our political system aepente. 


We now have the. convincing testimony that protection is the 
science of fact and not of assumption, the verdict of test and not 
a vagary of 

The pending bill commands my admiration, confidence, and 
support in that it is a marked advancement of the protection 
standard, a most signal improvement of the protective system, 
resulting from growing intelligence and enlarged experience, and 
in all its adjustments is formulated to meet the present grievous 
and h conditions. 

I shall vote for the pending bill because it is the selection of the 
best and the fittest, teeing an equality of benefits to all sec- 
tions and classes; use it will throw safeguards around the 
weak, extend a hand of deserved help to the struggling, and 
kindle new hopes in the hearts of despair; because it will attract 
by the opportunities and possibilities it will — up to human 

ion, not the ism, scum, and riffraff, but the best labor 
and intellect lands; because it will stimulate the productive 
energies and intellectual forces of our own nation; because it will 
be an unfailing guaranty against the large harvest of perils and 
disasters our country has experienced in every departure 
from the sound principles of free government; because it will 
maintain our honor, credit, and independence, and secure im- 
munity from the perils of foreign influence; because it will arm 
our own tndasteton and capital against the invasion of foreign 
labor and wealth; because its reciprocity clause, insuring fair 
and not free trade, the invention of the most richly dowered in- 
the galaxy of American statesmen, will 
and conquer the domain of the seas; be- 
protection against the iron barons of England, 
of Canada, the wheat fields of Russia, India, 
Mediterranean, the flock masters of Great Britain, France, | 
, Australia, and China, and the cotton kings of Egypt | 
other countries, where British capitalists have opened wide 
areas for the production of cotton for the main purpose of de- 
industry in the United States; because it will arrest 
rayenously feeding upon the strength of the 
rectify the disorders and evils that are bringing 
Teproach upon our name; because it will be a godsend 
South, torn and shredded by the storms of war and wrecked 
fortune, bringing her compensation for all her past woes and 
because it is warranted and tively demanded by 
of a depleted Treasury oned by the havoc of 
“tariff reform,” andl because I am firmly convinced 
that if the present unwise and inadequate revenue law is allowed 
remain on our statute books the country in a few years will 
in financial c and anarchy and 
masses reduced to the helpless and hopeless degradation of the 


i 


i 


to the 
in 


classes in despotic Europe, 
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The Tariff. 


A borrowed “surplus” isa liability rather than an asset. 


Itis 
stone for the edifice of business confid 


a bad corner 
SPEECH 
or 
HON. JOHN F. 
OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 23, is 
The House being in Committee of 


LAOERY, 


the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United Stat 
Mr. LACEY said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: We have thus far in this debate repeatedly 
heard the same inquiries that have been made by our opponents 


ever since the election: “ Why did not prosperity come 
diately upon the election of Major McKinley?” The other day 
when the rule was adopted limiting the time of this debate we 
heard appeals from the opposition to give them more time. They 
said in substance: ‘“‘ We havean abundance of time; we have met 
here in the middle of March anil we can stay all summer.” So 
with one breath they ask us, ** Why don’t you hurry up your pros- 
perity?” and with the next they say, ‘Give us abundant time for 
debate; there is no hurry.” 

Mr. Chairman, the situation is too serious for any very long- 
continued debate. They ask us to ‘open the mills” promptly, 
but to be as slow as possible about the legislation which is needed 
to accomplish that much-desired result. To open the mills we 
must repeal the bill that closed them. They want the cure. but 
want to delay takingthe medicine. We can not control the move- 
ments of the tariff bill after it passes from this House, but we can 
emphasize to the country the necessity for prompt action, as 
speedy as may be consistent with the prudent consideration of the 
bill that is now before us. The national situation presents a two- 
fold problem. First, there is a question of revenue, and second, 
a question of currency. I am one of that number who have faith 
to believe that with a sound condition of our revenue system there 
will be little difficulty in our currency. 

In fact, it is by no means sure that when the breach in the 
Treasury is repaired the currency question will not disappear. 

The generation that has grown up since 1862 never saw any cur 
rency that was not founded upon the national Treasury, eithe 


lmine- 


directly or indirectly. The currency system of this country has 
had asolvent Treasury to back it; and when the prop of the sol- 
vency of the Treasury was withdrawn we had a panic, doubts 


arose as to our paper money, gold was withdrawn, and our ob 
ligations sent from abroad in order to draw our gold from us 
before we should change our standard of value to the silver bas 
During the existence of the Wilson bill, or rather during the forty- 
eight months of the past Administration, the revenues of the 
nation have been short of its expenditures every month but six. 
Out of forty-eight months forty-two have shown an inadequate 
revenue. When the paper or credit currency of the country was 
no longer backed up with a solvent Treasury, we would naturally 
expect to find, and we did find, doubt and uncertainty. 

We have heard much about a currency founded upon the faith 
of a great nation, but our recent experience has taught us again 
the lesson that faith must be made manifest by works. The. 
mercial world may have faith in the credit of a nation, but that 
faith is greatly strengthened by abundant as n the nation’s 
treasury and the existence of revenne laws that will keep up the 
supply from legitimate sources. There must be other methods of 


om- 


ets 


maintaining the reserve than the borrowing of money. A bor- 
rowed ‘‘ surplus” is a bad corner stone for the e:lifice of busines 
confidence. Borrowed money may be “ revenue” within the busi 
ness teachings of the gentleman from Tennessee | Mr. Mc MILLin 
but the practical financiers of the world look rather at the liabil! 
ties created than the assets realized in a transaction of that sort 
The reports of receipts and expenditures of the Treasury are 
looked for by the public with the same interest as the market 1 
ports. We have a national currency, and we u have sound 


national finances upon which to base it. 


The entire revision of our whole currency m is urged by 


many people; but the present debate is not a proper occasion for 
that discussion. With insufficient r n is not put in 
a position to change its financial system iard of value 


hen the health of the Treasury is restored by a revenue sufficient 
to prevent the monthly deficit of from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000, 
then the subject of a revision of our currency system can be taken 
up, and we will then be able to see how far the money question 
will remain as a present factor in the problem. 

The American people would feel no regret if it should disappear 
altogether. The ‘‘endless chain,” which was the nightmare of 
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the last Administration, will at least cease to exist, because its 
most important link, the deficit, will be broken. 

The proposed Dingley bill is a Republican measure, moderate in 
its provisions, but drawn upon unmistakable protective lines. It 
is drawn in the light of our recent-experiences. The Wilson bill 
is in many respects also a protective law, but it is unfortunately 
founded upon the vicious ad valorem system, so subject to fraud 
and abuse. When the tariff er depends wholly upon value, the 
importer is tempted to invoice the goods at a very low rate; but 
before the goods reach the consumer their true value is exacted. 
They are undervalued for the custom-house only. The Dingley 
bill attempts to apply specific duties, as far as possible, andthus do 
away with this source of perpetual fraud and deceit. 

As an illustration of the effects of the ad valorem system, we find 
that the customs reports showed a very large balance of trade in 
favor of this country at the very time when we were shipping 
much gold to Europe. No doubt other causes also influenced the 
export of gold, but the large shipments of the precious metals dem- 
onstrated that the apparent balance of trade in our favor was not 
real. The goods imported were undervalued, as they always are 
when the duties are not made specific. 

And thus the balance of trade is made to appear very much 
more favorable than it is in fact. 

The title of the Wilson bill is ‘‘An act to reduce taxation, to 
rovide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes.” 
t failed to ‘‘ provide revenue,” but it has effected “ other pur- 
,0se8 ” in a manner not atall satisfactory to the American people. 
he McKinley bill was condemned before trial, and now its author 

is made President of the United States. The Wilson bill has been 
condemned after trial, and its author has been made president— 
of a college. 

The Dingley bill has the benefit of a good title. It is a bill to 
‘provide revenue for the Government and to encourage the in- 
dustries of the United States.” 

The child that is well named at its christening has already a 
good start in life. 

When Mr. Cleveland brought forward the tariff issue by his 
celebrated message in 1887, his complaint was that there was a 
In 1893 how gladly would he have wel- 
comed a return of that surplus. That message was full of theory. 
a subsequent pages of its author’s history are full of instractive 

acts. 

We ought to be able to frame a good tariff bill now. We have 
had the experience of two bills framed upon entirely different 
theories, and we need not go far back into our national history 
to ascertain the workings of the two bills. 

Mr. Cleveland, in his message in 1887, directed our attention to 
the ** markets of the world,” and his delusive promise of that mar- 
ket has led to much misery. 

The *‘ home market” is a tangible and real thing. It has been 
thrown away in the vain hope of getting something better some- 
where else. The opponents of pa point to the fact that 
the last four months of the McKinley bill showed a great falling 
off of the revenues. 

Importers naturally held back their goods, awaiting the enact- 
ment of the new law. 

The next two months will show the direct converse of this prop- 
osition, Hp ey will take their goods out of bond and the 
last days of the Wilson bill will be much better than the first. 

Nothing in this life will be so becoming to that bill as the 
leaving of it. Even now, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
WHEELER] has begun to point to these increasing revenues as 
evidence that the Wilson bill is an adequate revenue measure, 
and the gentleman from California [Mr. MaGurRe] is already 
prophesying that prosperity is dbout to come in the natural order 
of events, and that when it comes it will not be due to the Dingley 
bill, but in spite of it. He says that good times always follow 
hard times, and as we have had hard times, of course, “‘ there is a 
good time coming.” We will at least hope that this bill may 
assist the good times in arriving on schedule time. 

The country is ready for times, and will hail their arrival 
by whatever route they may come. 

In 1892 we were told by the platform of the Democratic party 
that the protective-tariff — fostered no industry but that of 
the sheriff, implying that the te new tariff legislation would 
be inimical to the business of that officer. But the sheriffs were 
the only people in this country who had no reason to regret the 

of the new legislation. Their business has not suffered 
by the passage of the Wilson bill. They alone will mourn its 
re 


ince the change of base of General McClellan from the Rappa- 

hannock to the James there has been no such sudden shifting of 
issues as we beheld last fall. 

The prosperous condition of the country in 1892 was wholly ig- 

menet a6 the hard lines of 1896 were all attributed to the ‘‘ crime 

ion 
The party in power had won a victory in 1892 upon a revision 
of the tariff, in which they even declared all protective laws 


unconstitutional, but in 1896 they went back twenty-t})y, 
for a new issue, to divert the attention of the Ameren... 
from the living present. 7 

We were told in 1892 that what we needed was free ty 
cheap things. In 1896 the same gentlemen who in |<, 
preached free trade and cheapness changed their tactic 
wanted free silver and dear things. ‘‘ Free silver and hiv 
was thecry. Instead of offering us the ‘‘markets of tie «..)): 
they tendered us the “ markets of Asia,” and the employ.;. .¢ |. 
bor were asked to join in the movement that would e:\a\)\. «) 
to pay their workmen in 50-cent dollars, whilst on the 01), 
the workingmen were assured that their dollar would be ju. od 
asever. And the gentleman who filled the Executive (|), ; (;,,, 
1893 until the 4th of March, 1897, seems to have foun: | tment? 
without any friends in the regular organization of the pariy {)jt 
elevated him to power. I sat here last night for sever.) jy, 
and listened to torrents of abuse and invective from {)\).. ,,), a, 
tion side of this Chamber, from Populists and Democrats 4 \\\0 
and not one kind word was said in behalf of the on!y in.) who 
has carried the Democratic ty into power in the last gener,. 
tion. Every word against him was cheered, and the Populist 
fresh from that party—the Populist who supported that party jy 
1892—was cheered more loudly by the alleged Democrats ti\,1) t)y, 
members of their own as hy was this? , 

Mr. GREENE. Will the gentleman allow me a quest), 

Mr. LACEY. Certainly. 

Mr. GREENE. To what Populist do you allude who voted for 
Mr. Cleveland in 1892? 

Mr. LACEY. I have not alluded to any Populist who voted for 
Mr. Cleveland in 1892. Iameallingattention to the fact that won 
who were too good to vote for him in 1892 are the saints wow re- 
ceived into the Democratic party of 1897. 

Mr. GREENE. That isa reform! 

Mr. LACEY. The men who abused the Democratic party in 
1892 became its leaders in 1896. What was left for the gold Den- 


them 
er hand 


ocrat, the scund-money Democrat, in the last election’ Well, I 
am reminded of an incident that is said to have occurred out in 
my friend’s own State last fall. A young sound-money Democrat 


went to see his ‘‘ best girl” and found her * sitting up” with a Po)- 
ulist. He went to his next-best girl and found her similarly en- 
gaged with another Populist. Populists were plentiful last fall, 

e then tried his third-best girl and found her in the same situa- 
tion. Then he went sadly out, and as he went he heard the church 
bells ringing. He concluded he would go and seek for comfort at 
the prayer meeting. When he got there, they called on jim to 
pray e held up his hands and said: “O, Lord, we come to 

hee because we have no other place to go.” [Laughier.} Thus 
the sound-money Democrat last year found himself with no good 
place to go except into the ranks of the one party under whom we 
enjoyed universal prosperity during a third of a century, and he 
came to us and we welcomed him. We hope to make sucha good 
return for his confidence as will keep him with us in the future. 
We hope to bring back the prosperity which has been ost. 

Mr. HANDY. Will the gentleman allow me a question: 

Mr. LACEY. Certainly. 

Mr. HANDY. Didthe gold Democrats who came to the Repub- 
lican party last fall materially assist that party in carrying the 
election? 

Mr. LACEY. I should think they did. 

Mr. HANDY. Now, one other question: Is it not a pretty hard 
return for the Republican party to make to the gold Democrats to 
turn around now and give them such a tariff bill as this? § { Laugh- 
ter and applause on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. LACEY. The gold Democrat—and I am thankful to the 
gentleman from the **Blue Hen State” for his suggestion—the 
gold Democrat has no such hostility to the Republican tariff !ll 
now as he had in 1892. Hehas tried a tariff biil of hisown purty. 
eee on the Republican side.} He is glad to be relieved 

rom the incubus under which the country has suffered and whic! 

has led so large a portion of the Democratic party to throw itself 

— the embrace of Western and Southern Populism, as it dil 
year. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. DoI understand the gent!eman 
ae that the gold Democrats do not now object to a protective 


Mr. LACEY. The gold Democrats are wonderfully silent. 
They are willing to allow the present Administration to try its 
own methods. We have heard no protest from them. They 
neither asked nor expected us to abandon our well-known prin- 
ciples when they came to our aid. In fact, I believe that imore 
Democrats came to us on the tariff, after the experience of tho 
last four years, than did so on the money question itself, althong) 
they were hardly frank enough to say so on all occasions. [Ap- 
plause on the ublican side. } 

Mr. COCH of Missouri. If the gold Democrats have now 
swallowed the McKinley tariff, having already swallowed Mr. 
Sherman's financial doctrines, I ask the pomemen. whether they 


are not now pretty good Republicans? [Laughter.] 


” 


a 








__ 


Mr. LACEY. Well, sir, the swallowing capacity of a portion 


of the Democratic party—the party that swallowed Bryan and 
Tom Watson last tak abed can not be questioned. [Laugh- | 


ter and applause. 1 am glad to say that there was at least a con- | 
siderable portion of that party that had the manhood and patriot- 
ism to stand by the United States of America; and last night 
when I heard Mr. Cleveland denounced I could not help but feel 
that he was denounced more for what he did in maintaining law | 
and order than even for what he did in sustaining the solvency of | 
the country. ; ; - 

Mr. Chairman, I passed through the city of Chicago during the 
riot, a few years ago, and I saw railway trains burning on the 
tracks loaded with the products of the State of Lowa, the State of | 
Nebraska, loaded with the products of Minnesota, Illinois, Mis- | 
gouri, and all the States of the great Northwest, and around the 
smoldering embers I saw the United States soldier, the bluecoat, 
standing there, who had been sent to the scene to restore the peace | 
as against anarchy and lawlessness. And for this, more than any- 
thing else, has Mr. Cleveland been denounced and criticised on ' 
the floor of this House and in certain portions of this country. 
All honor to him, sir, for the noble stand he took on that occasion. 
[Applause. } one ; 

I have not often found it in my line to praise Mr. Grover Cleve- 
land. Ihave not agreed with him in his policy in the past. But 
it is certainly a sad spectacle to behold in this age his own party 
deserting him and denouncing him for enforcing the law of the 
land. y should he be condemned for upholding the law? An- | 
archy is the creed of Moloch. 

Mr. Chairman, our attention was called this morning by the 

ntleman from Missouri [Mr. DockEry] to the fact that in the 
Senate in the last Congress there was introduced and passed a 
resolution to take away from the Secretary of the Treasury the 
privilege of the issuance of Government bonds; and that the Re- 
publican party in this House, when the matter was brought before 
them, refused to give their consent to the passage of that resolu- 
tion, and thus failed to signalize their denunciation of the system 
of issuing the bonds of the United States in time of peace. The 
Republican vo not attacked the last Administration for 
the issuance of Government bonds. They criticised the manner 
of their issue and they have attacked, and attack now, the policy 
which rendered the issuance of Government bonds on the one | 
hand, or national bankruptcy on the other, the alternative which 
inevitably faced us. 

We have attacked the methods and the governmental principles 
advocated by our friendson the other side of the House which made 
this bond issue absolutely necessary. We have attacked the law 
that rendered the sale of Government bonds in time of peace a 
necessity; but we did not attack and have never assailed the last 
Administration for the issuance of the bonds themselves. Noth- | 
ing lay between this country and absolute insolvency except the | 
issue of the bonds. In the convention which framed the Federal 
Constitution a gentleman offered an amendment providing that 
the standing army of the United States should never exceed 5,000 
men. General Washington rose and moved an amendment pro- 
viding that no invading army should ever exceed 3,000 men 
laughter]; and this proposition to do away with bonds and at 
he same time maintain the law which rendered their issuance nec- 
essary is just as absurd as the jocular motion made by the father 
of our country over a hundred years ago. I am surprised, there- 
fore, Mr. Chairman, that a gentleman of the ability of my friend 
from Missouri should attack the Republican party for refusing to | 
—— the Democratic Administration for the issuance of 


But, sir, we have had a good deal of discussion throughout the 
country and on this floor with reference to the income tax. We 
have been entertained by the novel proposition that we should sit 
in judgment upon the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
that instead of passing a tariff bill to restore the revenues of the 
country and to restore the solvency of the Treasury, we should | 
ins' try the various judges of that court, and determine in all 
seriousness which of them, if either, changed his mind with ref- | 
erence to that or question, and whether the decision they ren- 
dered was right or wrong, constitutional or otherwise. But, sir, | 
With that question we have nothing whatever to do. That court 
is a coordinate branch of the Government. It has done what it 
believed to be its duty. The law has been declared unconstitu- 
tional. In enacting this law we should keep within the Constitu- 
tion. Not the Constitution as expounded on this floor, but as de- 
cided by the Supreme Court. 

But it has been claimed that if that portion of the Wilson Dill 
had been held valid and had been executed, it would have pro- 
duced revenue enough for current expenses. It has been claimed 
time and n d the debate that if the revenues from the 
caforoemen of the income tax had not been cut off by the decision 

the Supreme Court the bill would have been adequate for the 
maintenance of the specie reserve at all times, or at least that the 
have met the ordinary expenses of the Government 

the necessity of issuing bonds. But upon what a slender 
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thread is this proposition based! We have at hand the income 
reports of one year under the operation of the income-tax law be 
fore it was declared unconstitutional! by the United States Supreme 


; Court; and I read from the report of the Comm'ssioner of Internal 


Revenue for the year 1895, on page 191, where it i 


3 stated that in- 


come taxes were returned to the extent only of $15,948,748.69. I 
grant that in view of the litigation then pending in the courts 
some corporations failed to make their returns. I concede that 
some individuals took the chances of paying 50 per cent as a pen- 

| alty for a failure to return the amount of their inco r the 
past year. But the total amount could not have been itly in 
excess of the amount actually returned. 

I know that Mr. Carlisle, then Secretary of the Treasury. in his 
cheerful way insisted that the revenues would have gained to the 
extent of $30,000,000 from that source. But there is noth ne tan- 

| gible upon which to base that claim. The returns for the whole 
year were less than $16,000,000, as shown by the official reports. 
I will not analyze these income-tax returns, but will pont out, as 
showing its inequality,one peculiar fact. Georgia and lowa cach 


have the same population and eleven Representatives in Congress. 
The income tax reported for lowa was $147,793.75, whilst that of 
Georgia was only $112,993.74, or about 25 per cent less than that of 
Iowa. Now, what is the condition with which we are brought face 
to face? The deficit in the Treasury, by comparisonof the receipts 
and expenditures for the year 1893, is shown to be $43,000,000 and 
over; for 1894 it wus $61,000,000; for 1895,$35,000,000, and for 1896 
it shows a deficit of more than $50,000,000. If, therefore, you 
allow this $30,000,000income tax, the utmost that has been claimed 
by the most sanguine friends of that measure, it would still leave 
the Treasury many millions of dollars short of what is required to 
carry on the operations of the Government. 

Under a protective-tariff system, reasonably constructed, the 
first Presidential Administration under Democratic control passed 
through four years securely with a solvent Treasury, and Mr. 
Cleveland paid during the four years of his first Administration 
$341,448,449 upon the national debt. In the four years of Mr. 
Harrison’s Administration, under the same law or under the 
McKinley bill, which took the place of the law of Mr. Cleveland's 
first term, there was paid $236.527,666 on the national debt. He 
paid $100,000.000 less than Mr. Cleveland, for the simple reason that 
the pension list had been largely increased by theact of 1890, and by 
reason of the liberal pension laws of the Republican party. But 
under the last Administration the bonded debt has increased 
$262,315,400, with an annual increase in the interest charge of 
over $10,000,000, 


The following table will show the monthly deficits from July, 
1893, down to and including February, 1897, and also the sum total 
of the annaal deficits for four years: 

Excess of expenditures and receipts of the United States, by mount 
nel — 
Ex 
Month Receipt Ex pendil- 
ires 
1893. 
Chat eimada chin $8, 770,112 
| August 0,414,343 
September RO, 204 
a ‘ h, (05, 397 
November ‘ 7, R22, G28 
| ‘ . 7, 746, 234 
1804 
January “~ 7, 226, 981 
February sbeniet bn 4,45, 074 
March 6, 204, 762 
April . os 0, 380,472 
May - ‘ ‘ 6,712, 47 
June $028, WO : 
Total, 12 months 448 
CP conta jadtganqteienssoeus ececese 1, SiH, 245 
Sh idniciticsaddbweues aches cceukn ee 8. 760, O60 y 
September ........... TOL. 729 
October add bbeueendinnyé . 13. 573. 800 
0 " 9, O55, 786 
os seed f 24 
1805. 
JORUArY .... <<... . 6, 719, O47 
February .... bade 2, S07, 978 
March s : ; 46}, BAZ 
April pamanien ‘ 8, 742, 889 
BE ncibnce i - }, 286, 136 
June wa ea Ra I ain tac erieine 3, O82, 445 
IL, 4 oan dusachecdenegeedous 45, 558,909 
tin mnosee aakavekes samaowt 9, 478, 360 
August 3, 635, 488 
September 3, 220, 196 
October -. 6, 601, 677 
TL rucicadosssnnssedlie -esiveesgutsinn te 1, 212, 780 
OE. cacocanastens 474, 621 nai 
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Kicess of expenditures and receipts of the United States, etc.—Continued. 


ee ee 


Excess of— 

Month. ' P 

| Dane’ | Bxpendi- 

| Receipts. ae, 

1896. i 
I. ouitdh ve tcnditiedn ise ubtuindiudiie datums édscunecnenl Gee 
I ccvensniagtcnthiicptitiniiadgetepeinmsirantel Sanna 690, 723 
March 1, 233, 845 
April 4, 704, 485 
May . acai ay = : 3, 782, 875 
June Site ia ; jciinaline $2, 349, 430}... ‘ 

Total, 12 months 28, 578.071 


November ..... cwahitiate cthtiandabidabialtaacis 8, 050, 024 


I ite in italiani aia cali onc anigaiitntiiantapdbiataiattedinsddepaiinced ‘ 13, 030, 259 
August hig pniicntenittsleminidat ------| 10,139,580 
September . ; <plkninal Salih 1, 195, 200 
October ------| 7, 6%, 48 
IUD ce A:ttrneeCieit di telernen igi ttaiangidlieiataelnbeiaatinae dticdinetth ep cepidiantiiagih 2 044, 449 illite aR ad 
1897. | 

January ....... én tlpeisapthnsmintageelidndatentdhindligitimnstieipliniestin lt ardiatennitipit an 
is dntnsindnts nriionnciainsnin teeta ceniheniibaiicthe dnaiiasbaiiaaiaina RN aisiieinatibiniaeanl | 4,305, 059 
en On si soi a ie nam chiki ceakelt ee 
Twelve months ending December 31— ie, a oe ee eae 
> cabinpeinséte Lanes canine 43, 381, 984 
1804 _. Sable | 61, 880, 454 
SP ictinbhchink Svcibo vd eigen icing tdci elise ib cite agi dant shits all> ws Racaeaeaslinigainetelie | 36,094, 482 
anata dh cide chheviarhiamnnite miata ce lhe acai latin aii olitaba ti | 50,249, 326 


Under a protective policy, with the McKinley bill, and with the 
act of 188%, which preceded it, the two Administrations paid 
nearly $600,000,000 upon our national debt in the eight years from 
1889 to 1897. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman permit me in that connection 
to ask him one question? 

Mr. LACEY. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. Under the statement made by the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. DineLry ], it is estimated that this bill will bring 
in annually $113,000,000 more of revenue than the Wilson bill. 

Mr. LACEY. No; itis not. It is estimated that if it does not 
check importations to some extent, it will bring in that amount, 
but that is assuming that people will import as much into this 
country under the Dingley bill as they would have imported under 
the Wilson bill. 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. LACEY. Of course thatis not a correct assumption at all, 
anu the chairman of the committee maxes a proper wance for 


that. 
ee NON. It depends also upon the prompt passage of 
this bill. 

Mr. COX. I sup will agree that it will realize some- 
thing like a ented ion dollars annually in excess of what is 
brought in by the Wilson bill. Now, your deficit is about $20,- 
000,000 annually. What is the object in raising eighty, ninety, 
or one hundred millions more when you do not need more than 
tweuty millions more? 

Mr. LACEY. In the first place, the gentleman asks a question 
founded on an erroneous assumption. He says the deficit is $20,- 
000,000 a year. The deficit last year was $50,249,326, or more than 
two and one-half times as much as the amount stated by my friend 
from Tennessee. 

It is not necessary in this debate to attempt to prove that the 
recent experiment of so-called tariff reform has not proven satis- 
factory. Failures in dill occur and misfortunes will 
come under any system, but the evidence points without contro- 
versy to better times in our country when the protective system 
has Sen fully recognized than when the opposite policy has pre- 
vailed. I will not go back into remote history, but I have com- 
ield a statement o f the liabilities of failing debtors during the 
four years which have just closed, and also during the previous 
four years of General Harrison's Administration. 

For the latter four years the amount increased nearly 50 per 
eent, as compared with that of the Harrison period. 


Total liabilities of failing debtors in the United States during Harrison’s and 
Cleveland's Administrations. 


HARRISON'S. 
ee ae a ee a ieee eae $148, 784,337 
Rr ce chbice esacaleetaacn eases cercaentincnateinnd 4a 189, 856, 984 
aa ee om eee a a See Re aaa 189, 468, 638 
Stas Geis, cient Re eta taEe, ean dala cinta: calaigwee Bh 114,084. 167 
aI is salina scale RR Ree ee 642, 554, 108 
CLEVELAND'S. 
1898 * ’ einem ee ee 
| RRR RENE ReNRT URS REANS eieE  CAORER WO tH 172, 902, 856 
1805. STL IS > 178 estos 
Total .. _.. 99,085, 600 


But notwithstanding our. reeen seer t exper sriences, we are again re- 
galed with the old saws of the past. 


were engaged in 





a . 

We are gravely told that we propose “to make people ri} 
happy by taxing them.” This hoary-headed phrase has «|. , 
in many a free-trade campaign. 

We are also told that the proposed bill will immediate], ;, 
the oe of everything, and therefore it will be an injur: 

e. 
Perne same speakers who last fall were proposing to d), 
price of everything by changing the standard of valne a, 
shouted ‘‘ free silver and high prices” are now engaged in \ 
us that an increase in prices is a dangerous thing. 

The issue between the two parties is a very simple as \ 
very ancient one. 

Our forefathers in 1789 set the wheels of this Govern) 
operation. The first bill they passed was an act detining ¢) nd 
of an oath that should be taken by United States officia 
provided that Congressmen and other Federal officers shiv y 
to support the Constitution. Many of the members of t)),; Pj). 
Congress had sat as members of the convention that frai..; ; 
Constitution. Thesecond actof that First Congress was « ))1.,:..¢:; 
ive-tariff bill, and it recited in the preamble: 

Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Governmenr. 
charge of the debts of the United States, and the encouragement 
tection of manufactures, that duties be levied on goods, ware:;, a:):| 
dise imported: Therefore, Be if enacted, etc. 

And yet, during the present debate, gentlemen have (i<-)).s...) 
the constitutional power of this Government to enact a tari 
upon protective lines. 

It is a striking fact that the first Congress that ever asso) }Joq 
should pass as its first law an act requiring an oath to suport the 
Constitution of the United States, and then, in the next |)11!. pr. 
ceed to violate it by enacting a protective-tariff Jaw. But Presi 
dent a celebrated the Fourth of July, 1789, by sicnins 
the first tariff law enacted upon the lines of the policy of Alexander 
Hamilton. 

But our opponents do now agree with us that there must be a 
tariff. An occasional member may be found, even representing 
an agricultural district, who thinks that all taxes should be re- 
pealed except the oy See single tax upon lands, but these 
gentlemen are few and y take themselves seriously. But we 
seem now to be nearly all that there must be a tariff, and 
the simple question is upon whatlinesshall it be levied? Some yen- 
tlemen say that the not object to incidental protection; that 
if the tariff should o any good that it should be incidental—not in- 
tentional; that if it benefited the country they did not mean it. 

On the other hand, we aS mean to get some good out 
of the tariff if we can, and if it does any good we intend that 


it should. 

The policy of the nt bill is to levy ific duties that can 
not be avoided by fraudulent undervaluations, and to lay such 
duties as far as can be done upon those thi which come into 
competition with our own products. The policy of the opposition 
is to perfait these products which compete with ours to come in 
free, and to levy duties on these things which we do not produce. 

The policy of this bill is to tax the which come from 
countries where are lower than in America, and, w hile rais- 
ing revenue for the Government, to protect the laboring man in 
the United States at the same time. bill may be defective in 
some of its schedules, and I trust these defects may be amene'! 
but the bill is free from all sectional lines. It knows no Last or 
West, no North or South. It returns to the policy of reciprocity, 
which was so ruthlessly swept ay by the Wilson bill. It pro- 
tects the products of the mine, the factory, and the farm, ani at- 
tempts in good faith to give the American markets to the products 
of the toilers of the United States. 





The coal miners of this country were mma the object o! 
solicitude by the Bryan party last fall. ery Populist in the 
Fifty-third Congress except one (Sibley, of Pennsylvania) yt! 
for the Wilson bill to put coal on the free list, and the smail duty 
of 40 cents 2. ton was put on by anamendment of the Senate, |i! 
only about half the rate of the McKinley bill. The Populis'> w 

voted for the Wilson bill which so greatly cripp'ed and injure! 


the coal-mining business of this country were Baker of Kavs - 
Bett. of Colorado, Boen of Minnesota, Coffeen of Wyoming, D:\ 5 


of Kansas, Denson of Alabama, Kem of Nebraska, McKeigha 
Nebraska, Pence of Colorado, and Jarry Surpson of Kansas, 01! 
also W. J. an, who claimed to be at least half Populist. An! 
yet these g n attempted to hoodwink the coal miners of t« 
West into the belief that their interests were not involved in the 
issue of protection. Whatever success they may have had with 
the mimers of the West, they utterly failed to deceive those wl 
coal in the States, where the com- 
Ml passcl, Harry Tockes oad Willine ¥. Bryan bore Mr, Wils 
i ker . Bryan bore Mr. Wilson 
from this Hall in tri on their shoulders. But the miners ©! 
better—they carried Mr. Wilson out of 


Eastern coal regions could not be deceived by 
the promised ‘‘cheap goods” under the Wilson bill nor by the 
promised “cheap money” of the last Chicago platform. ey 


# 











for pay, and 50-cent dollars were even worse 
than any scrip. @ miners of the West can not prosper when 
the miners of the East are out of work. — 

It is true that we have exported considerable coal to Canada 
from Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois, but Canada levied a duty on it 
all at 60 cents a ton while we only placed a duty of 40 cents on the 
Nova Scotia coal. Our exports to Canada were mainly due to the 
hard times and low prices at home. 

No body of men in America are so deeply interested in good 
money and protection as the coal miners. Tocut their dollar into 
halves means to lower their scale of wages. To open the seacoast 
cities to the free importation of Nova Scotia coal on the East and 
British Columbia and Chinese coal on the West could not fail to 
injuriously affect the business of the coal miner, and whether the 
miner with me as to the canse or not, he will not dispute 
the fact that the Wilson-bill period has been a hard one for every 
class of American labor and especially for his own. The putting 
out of the fires in the furnaces and factories has taken away the 
employment and wages of many a miner. As a West Virginia 


never liked ‘‘scrip” 


miner graphically put it, ‘‘ Coal miners have hard times when cattle | 


and sheep eat the grass that grows on the cold roofs of the unused | prosperity under a gold standard. 


coke ovens of West Virginia.” 

The campaign last fall was a shrewd one. Appeals were made 
to the prejudices of the workingmen of the country, and at first 
it seemed as if the scheme would succeed. But the sober second 
thought came and the cause of sound money and protection tri 
umphed. ; 

And now this Congress is promptly addressing itself to the task 
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before all others, but that question is now wholly ignored and set 


| aside by the gold barons and the trusts, and now this bill to pro 


tect the trusts is forced to the front over the protests of the peo 
ple, and defiance hurled into their faces. Let us look back a few 
months and recall some of the deceptive promises and pledges 
made to the people by these protectionists, these men who depend 
upon trick legislation for their profits in business, 


and also the 
means employéd by them for its consummation. F 


irst, the great 


apostle of protection and the champion of class legislation is 
sought out as their candidate for the Presidency. He having 
fallen under adverse financial circumstances a few years ago, is 
now resurrected and placed upon his financial feet by the benefi 
ciaries of protective tariff laws. He was carefully groomed and 
provided with all the money that was necessary to organize a 


nominating machine in allthe States. That machine was so fear 
fully constructed that it run over all opposition. The distin 
guished Speaker of this House, Mr. Reep, Senator ALLISON, Sen 


|} ator CULLOM, and Vice-President Morton, with all their prestige, 


influence. and power, were unable to resist this purchased Me 
Kinley machine. All opposition was swept out of the field like 
The triumph of money in the 
hands of the protectionists was complete. These old-time Repub- 
licans weretold to get out of the way, that they were not orthodox, 


| and couki not be trusted to force upon the country the climax of 


of framing legislation which will take account of the needs of the | 


Treasury and the employment of the American people. 


The policy that we enact at the beginning of this Administra- 
tion will be followed through the next four years, and the greatest 


century that the world has ever seen will soon pass away and we | 


will turn to greet the rising sun of another hundred years. 
trne Americans will hope that that sun will rise upon a nation 
again prosperous, upon happy homes, upon smoking shops and 
busy fields, upon capital and labor well employed, and that the 
dark clouds that now lower in the sky shall have passed away. 
Let us earnestly endeavor to frame such laws as will cause the 
closing years of the present Administration to be pointed to by 
all Americansas the model forthetwentiethcentury. [Applause. | 


The Tariff. 


A tariff is a tax, and the consumer has it to pay, and the man who con 
sumes most of the protected article pays the highest tax. 

ae its last analysis, is confiscation by the Government of the 
property of the citizen for public purposes. Protection is authority indi 
reetly conferred upon certain business men to confiscate the property of 


pa 
Taxation is a necessary burden. 
Protection is an ingentous robbery. 


SPEECH 


HON. ANDREW J. HUNTER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 


the industries of the United States. 

Mr. HUNTER said: 

Mr. CHairmMAN: We have been called together by the President 
of the United States in extraordinary session, and under arbitrary 
rules required to legislate in an extraordinary manner, to pass 
into law a bill framed solely in the interests of trusts and kindred 
combinations. The people had a right to expect that legislation 
would be in their interests, and, if possible, litt the load of oppres- 


Bat if 

we are toj 
friends, and the unparalleled haste with which it 1s being railroaded 
through this House, it is evident we are simply called together to 
and confirm a scheme that was evolved just after the 
election last fall, at Canton, Ohio, ascheme of confiscation by which 
a certain class 
that have dev 
enabled to divine the full scope and intent of those combinations 
who manipulate tion in this country for private gain. Their 
arelaid with skillful hands, both wide and deep. Behold their 
work! No novice could frame a bill with such far-reaching 
as this one, that will so successfully deceive the millions 


i 


the benefit of the few. 
Mr. Chairman. a re‘orm in our financial system was the para- 
mount issue made by the people in the last campaign. They de- 


might enjoy rich rewards. In the light of events | 
since the election of Mr. McKinley, we are | 


All | 


McKinleyism. None but the most daring protectionists would be 
allowed in power. 

The friends of this bill, without the least effort at concealment, 
now declare that their purposes are to increase taxation and pro 
tection, leaving the masses of the people without any relief from 
their unhappy condition. No promises except to the protection 
ists are to be redeemed. In this debate we have never heard one 
of these protectionists asking for a reduction of taxation or a 
reduction in the expenses of the Government. The President in 
his message to this Congress does not even refer to the question 
of economy or the reduction of taxation; he simply asks for more 
money to foster extravagance and pay bounties to his financial 
indorsers. But, Mr. Chairman, we should not expect him to do 
so, for that would destroy the only basis for protection. Without 
extravagance, protection would be a failure, hence a billion-dollar 
Congress must be had. This law of protection, giving such vast 
bounties to a small class of people at the expense of all other 


| classes, is a fraud, as the world knows, and it has to be perpetu- 


from the provisions of this bill, the arguments of its | 


} 
' 
| 
' 
; 
j 
| 
| 
i 


ated in a surreptitious way and hedged about with all the sophis- 
try of the demagogue in order to deceive the masses, until the 
fraud is fully consummated. 

Time alone, however, can fully demonstrate the effect of this 
bill. The trusts and corporations have full control of a majority 
of this Congress, and the oppression of the taxpayer is only limited 
by theiravarice I feel very certain that if this bill should become 
a law it will not raise as much revenue as the present law for the 
Treasury. But I am certain that it will raise a much greater sum 
for the pockets of the protected. 

Mr. Chairman, a great economic question like this, permeating 
every community in this vast country, involving the material 
interests of 70,000,000 of people, whose welfare and rights are 
mutual, can not be settled upon a basis so narrow and partisan as 
this bill presents. The American people, who have been born and 
reared in the belief that legislation should be just and equitable 
to all, will be amazed when the intent and purposes of this bill are 
fully understood. Gentlemen may make arguments that are en 
tirely satisfactory to themselves, they may cite as precedents for- 


| mer vicious statutes to sustain their special partisan demands, 
On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour. | 
age 


they may contend that it is right to give one class of our business 


|} men an advantage over all other classes by legal enactment, they 


may show that former Congresses have violated the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution in dealing out these special privileges, 
they may insist on the revival of the old Federal doctrme that it 
is necessary to make one class of our people rich that they may 
take care of the poor, they may charge that Grover Cleveland wa 
a Democrat and a deficiency was created under his Administration, 
but I do not think that the credulity of the people can be furthen 
played with and used to sustain this doctrine; in fact, I know tha 
there is a widespread sentiment against it. There can be no per 
manentadjustment of this qnestion upon snch unfair conditio 
as long as the people have a right to be heard. Thirty years « f 
false and pernicious legislation, under the pretense that the Con 


| stitution gives sufficient authority to tax the whole people for th 
benefit of a certain class, is not binding n the people or their 
representatives to-day, and no man who has determined to be just 
to the people who sent him here will regard such precedents and 
vote for this bill. Members who fancy that long-standing viola 
tions of the Constitution can be p'ead in justification for their 
support of this measure is a matter entirely between them and 


their constituents. However, I think there will be a day of reck 
oning hereafter. oe 
L arraign no man for honest conviction I would be glad to 


have the opportunity of voting for some measure that would give 


and expected that the money question would be settled ' immediate relief to the toiling millions; but, gentlemen, [ can not 
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Excess of expenditures and receipts of the United States, ete.—Continued. 











Excess of— 

Month. [. 
Receipts. ———— 
1896. | 

INE. innit ines iisdilalid gaa ealaiebiitin tintinitinltepntitliiarinnie ss tntswipdindnsig ae 
EEG nc nnsaqpliugtihiniiengincmtinnéeeémemmbbasnate a ie ncinsnimanibale 690, 728 
March svssdeosiiaieaes aie scab Le <antntandjeal ee 
April 4, 704, 488 
May . wile si beiis ; 3, 782, 875 

June sincillion ; ca a ail $2, 340, 430 |... 
Total, 12 months ._... ; ich natal pir | 28,578,671 
sree pial. idle anh iieesininietiopgnmtiadialét uh eiiiid 13, 050, 259 
p > ee (ub nittatibpdemiauner animes 10, 139, 580 
ND dense wossacvoubsnitnaied slisticnestiihsthedh deaphindnene oh eicoatie ae | 1,196,200 
a a os a bee ee elicdnaneahe dl bidibailanianadalipalionadiaasis a 7, 6%, 448 
I. ites senile qrqsctiin aneiitel Sphity Sinaia Gata eilang tiie simmmigntganiatsSetiats aimed 8, 060, 024 
a a al OGLE Bh cakeniinteien'd 

1897. 

II oi iit cath adele albanien ateiedibias sibicloncniinhindta ipods it widen cnnewsielal 5, 952, 305 
STII 5) icleinhenniniednlermataneadiaieditias iridceedent adabintidnddehdpsmuceinilantl 4, 305, 059 
Ure a a ceeclnthesianeennslpannintioiay 49, 242, 606 
Twelve months ending December 31— kore 
is, Scapa cas lp dees che dine deriliareP sccapeicckeindiaghdbibealsier wrt acne is codenheuts edad 
ahh es nad adi diab slain mish gull cintainamadlbie deat see 36, 094, 432 


Under a protective policy, with the McKinley bill, and with the 
act of 1888, which preceded it, the twe Administrations paid 
nearly $600,000,000 upon our national debt in the eight years from 
1889 to 1897. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman permit me in that connection 
to ask him one question? 

Mr. LACEY. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. Under the statement made by the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. DineLry], it is estimated that this bill will bring 
in annnally $113,000,000 more of revenue than the Wilson bill. 

Mr. LACEY. No; itis not. Itis estimated that if it does not 
check importations to some extent, it will bring im that amount, 
but that is assuming that people will — as much into this 
country under the Dingley bill as they would have imported under 
the Wilson bill. 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. LACEY. Of course thatis not a correct assumption at all, 
= the chairman of the committee makes a proper wance for 
that. 

Pe — NON. It depends also upon the prompt passage of 
is bill. 

Mr. COX. I ee will agree that it will realize some- 
thing like a hundred million dollars annually in excess of what is 
brought in by the Wilson bill. Now, your deficit is about $20,- 
000,000 annually. What is the object in raising eighty, ninety, 
or one hundred millions more when you do not need more than 
twenty millions more? 

Mr, LACEY. In the first place, the gentleman asks a question 
founded on an erroneous assumption. He says the deficit is $20,- 
000,000 a year. The deficit last year was $50,249,326, or more than 
two and one-half times as much as the amount stated by my friend 
from 'Tennessce. 

It is not necessary in this debate to attempt to prove that the 
recent experiment of so-called tariff reform has not proven satis- 
factory. Failures in busi will oceur and misfortunes will 
come under any system, but the evidence points without contro- 
versy to better times in our country when the protective system 
has been fully recognized than when the opposite policy has pre- 
vailed. I will not go back into remote history, but I have com- 
ield a statement o f the liabilities of failing debtors during the 
four years which have just closed, and also during the previous 
four years of General Harrison's Administration. 

For the latter four years the amount increased nearly 50 per 
eent, as compared with that of the Harrison period. 

Totai liabilities of failing ptieee in the United States during Harrison's and 
if 


and’s Administrations. 
HARRISON'S. 
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TOT iis wisn ngs iv ckensininli apie eT ee eee .... 919,065, 600 
But notwithstanding our recent experiences, we are again re- 
galed with the old saws of the past, 








We are gravely told that we propose “to make people ri. : 
happy by taxing them.” This hoary-headed phrase has (|. , 
in many a free-trade campaign. 

We are also told that the proposed bill will immediate], |), , 
the price of everything, and therefore it will be an injir, 
people. 

The same speakers who last fall were proposing to 4, 
price of everything by changing the standard of valne a, 
shouted “ free silver and high prices” are now engaged in \ 
us that an increase in prices is a dangerous thing. 

The issue between the two parties is a very simple as \ 
very ancient one. 

Our forefathers in 1789 set the wheels of this Govern))...); ;, 
operation. The first bill they passed was an act defining th. kj), 
of an oath that should be taken by United States officials...) 
provided that Congressmen and other Federal officers shiv) <\. ; 
to support the Constitution. Many of the members of t)a: Pir: 
Congress had sat as members of the convention that fram {}) 
Constitution. Thesecond actof that First Congress was « )) 
ive-tariff bill, and it recited in the preamble: 

Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Government. ‘ 
charge of the debts of the United States, and the encouragement «)\:| , 
tection of manufactures, that duties be levied on goods, wares, ani 1), 
dise imported: Therefore, Be it enacted, etc. 

And yet, during the present debate, gentlemen have discnsso) 
the constitutional power of this Government to enact a tariff | 
upon protective lines. 

It is a striking fact that the first Congress that ever asso)}))o4 
should pass as its first law an act requiring an oath to supjort th. 
Constitution of the United States, and then, in the next Wil), pro- 
ceed to violate it by enacting a protective-tariff law. But Presi 
dent Nee pee cae celebrated the Fourth of July, 1789, by sicnins 
the first tariff law enacted upon the lines of the policy of Alexander 
Hamilton. 

But our opponents do now agree with us that there must be a 
tariff. Amn occasional member may be found, even representing 
an agricultural district, who thinks that all taxes should be re- 
pealed except the H: George single tax upon lands, but these 
gentlemen are few and y take themselves seriously. But we 
seem now to be nearly all agreed that there must be a tariff, and 


SS 


the simple question is upon whatlinesshall it be levied? Some gen- 
tlemen say that the not object to incidental! protection; that 
if the tariff should do any good that it should be incidental—not in- 


tentional; thatif it benefited the country they did not mean it. 

On the other hand, we oS mean to get some good out 
rah a if we can, and if it does any good we intend that 
t should. 

The policy of the present. bill is to levy ific duties that can 
not be avoided by fc iaiied undervaluations, and to lay such 
duties as far as can be done upon those things which come into 
competition with our own products. The policy of the opposition 


is to perinit those products which compete with ours to come in 
free, and to levy duties on these things which we do not produce. 
The policy of this bill is to tax the which come from 


countries where wages are lower than in America, and, w|iile rais- 
ing revenue for the Government, to the laboring man in 
the United States at the same time. bill may be defective in 
seme of its schedules, and I trust these defects may be amene'!: 
but the bill is free from all sectional lines. It knows no Last cr 
West, no North or South. It returns to the policy of reciprocity. 
which was so ruthlessly swept away by the Wilson bill. It pro- 
tects the products of the mine, actory, and the farm, ani at- 
tempts in good faith to give the American markets to the products 
of the toilers of the United States, 

The coal miners of this country were ——, the object of 
solicitude by the Bryan party last fall. ery Populist in the 
Fifty-third Congress except one (Sibley, of Pennsylvania) \oir! 
for the Wilson bill to put coal on the free list, and the smail (ints 
of 40 cents a ton was put on by anamendment of the Senate, bin. 
only about half the rate of the McKinley bill. The Populist= \ 
yoted for the Wilson bill which so greatly cripp'ed and injir | 
the coal-mining business of this country were Baker of Ka:~ - 
Bex ef Colo Boen of Coffeen of Wyoming, :\ s 
of Kansas, Denson of Alabama, Kem of Nebraska, McKeighe : 
Nebraska, Pence of Colorado, and Jerry Suspson of Kansas. 11)! 


also W. J. an, who claimed to be at least half Populist. A»! 
vet these nm attempted to hoodwink the coal miners 0! |» 


West into the belief that their interests were not involve! in tl: 
issue of protection. Whatever success they may have ha wit! 
the mimers of the West, they utterly failed to deceive thos: 
were engaged in ing coal in the States. where the com 
tition of Nova cual was 'y felt. When the Wils. 
ill passed, Harry Tucker and William J. bore Mr. Wilson 
from this Hall in tri on their shoulders. eae ners Z 
i better—they carried . Wilson out 0 

Congress altogether later on. : 
The miners of the Eastern coal regions could not be deceived !) 
the promised ‘‘cheap goods” under the Wilson bill nor he 
promised ‘‘cheap money” of the last Chicago platform. They 
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never liked ‘‘scrip” for 


y, and om dollars were even worse | 
any scrip. @ miners of the West can not prosper when 
eee of the East are out of work. a 

It is true that we have exported considerable coal to Canada 
from Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois, but Canada levied a duty on it | 
all at 60 cents a ton while we only placed a duty of 40 cents on the | 
Nova Scotia Our exports to Canada were mainly due to the 
hard times and low prices at home. 

No body of men in America are so deeply interested in good 
money and protection as the coal miners. Tocut their dollar into 
halves means to lower their scale of wages. To open the seacoast | 
cities to the free importation of Nova Scotia coal on the East and | 
British Columbia and Chinese coal on the West could not fail to 
jnjuriously affect the business of the coal miner, and whether the | 
miner agrees with me as to the cause or not, he will not dispute 
the fact that the Wilson-bill period has been a hard one for every 
class of American labor and especially for his own. The putting 
out of the fires in the furnaces and factories has taken away the 
employment and wages of many a miner. As a West Virginia 
miner graphically put it, ‘‘ Coal miners have hard times when cattle 
and sheep eat the grass that grows on the cold roofs of the unused 
coke ovens of West Virginia.” 

The campaign last fall was a shrewd one. Appeals were made 
to the prejudices of the workingmen of the country, and at first 
it seemed as if the scheme would succeed. But the sober second | 
thought came and the cause of sound money and protection tri- 
umphed. 

And now this Congress is promptly addressing itself to the task | 
of framing legislation which will take account of the needs of the 
Treasury and the employment of the American people. 





The policy that we enact at the beginning of this Administra- | 
tion be followed through the next four years, and the greatest | 


century that the world has ever seen will soon pass away and we 
will turn to greet the rising sun of another hundred years. All 
trne Americans will hope that that sun will rise upon a nation 
a upon happy homes, upon smoking shops and 
busy fields, upon capital and labor well employed, and that the 
dark clouds that now lower in the sky shall have passed away. 
Let us earnestly endeavor to frame such laws as will cause the 
closing years of the present Administration to be pointed to by 
all Americansas the model for the twentiethcentury. [Applause. | 


The Tariff. 


A tariff isa tax, and the consumer has it to pay, and the man who con- 
sumes most of the article pays the highest tax. 

——— its last analysis, is confiscation by the Government of the 
property of the citizen for public purposes. Protection is authority indi- 
Teetly upon certain business men to confiscate the property of 
their patrons. 

Taxation is a necessary burden. 

Protection is an ingenious robbery. 


HON. ANDREW J. HUNTER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 


On the bill (H. RB. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 


Mr. HUNTER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We have been called together by the President 
of the United States in extraordinary session, and under arbitrary 
rules required to legislate in an extraordinary manner, to pass 
into law a bill framed solely in the interests of trusts and kindred 

The people had a right to expect that legislation 
would be in their interests, and, if possible, litt the load of oppres- 
sion from their shoulders that is now weighing them down. Bat if 
we are aaa the provisions of this bill, the arguments of its 
friends, and the unparalleled haste with which it 1s being railroaded | 
through this House, it is evident we are simply called together to | 

and a scheme that was evolved just after the 
election last fall, at Canton. Ohio, ascheme of confiscation by which 
& certain class might enjoy rich rewards. In the light of events | 
have developed since the election of Mr. McKinley, we are | 


to the fall scope and intent of those combinations | 
legislation in this country for private gain. Their 

laid with skil!fui hands, both wide and deep. hold their 
work! No novice could frame a bill with such far-reaching 
provisions as this one, that will so successfully deceive the millions | 
the benefit of the few 


a relorm in our financial system was the para- 
mount issue made by the people in the last campaign. They de- 
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| Congress must be had. 


| there is a widespread sentiment against it. 


-_ 
é 


before all others, but that question is now wholly ignored and set 
aside by the gold barons and the trusts, and now this bill to pro- 
tect the trusts is forced to the front over the protests of the peo 
ple, and defiance hurled into their faces. Let us look back a few 
months and recall some of the deceptive promises and pledges 
made to the people by these protectionists, these men who depend 
upon trick legislation for their profits in business, and also the 
means employed by them for its consummation. First, the great 
apostle of protection and the champion of class legislation is 
sought out as their candidate for the Presidency. He having 
fallen under adverse financial circumstances a few years ago, is 
now resurrected and placed upon his financial feet by the benefi 
ciaries of protective tariff laws. He was carefully groomed and 
provided with all the money that was necessary to organize a 
nominating machine in all the States. That machine was so fear 
fully constructed that it run over all opposition. The distin 
guished Speaker of this House, Mr. REED, Senator ALLISON, Sen 
ator CULLOM, and Vice-President Morton, with all their prestige, 
influence, and power, were unable to resist this purchased Mc 
Kinley machine. All opposition was swept out of the field like 
prosperity under a gold standard. The triumph of money in the 
hands of the protectionists was complete. These old-time Repub- 
licans weretold to get out of the way, that they were not orthodox, 


| and could not be trusted to force upon the country the climax of 


McKinleyism. None but the most daring protectionists would be 
allowed in power. 

The friends of this bill, without the least effort at concealment, 
now declare that their purposes are to increase taxation and pro- 
tection, leaving the masses of the people without any relief from 
their unhappy condition. No promises except to the protection- 
ists are to be redeemed. In this debate we have never heard one 
of these protectionists asking for a reduction of taxation or a 
reduction in the expenses of the Government. The President in 
his message to this Congress does not even refer to the question 
of economy or the reduction of taxation; he simply asks for more 
money to foster extravagance and pay bounties to his financial 
indorsers. But, Mr. Chairman, we should not expect him to do 
so, for that would destroy the only basis for protection. Without 
extravagance, protection would be a failure, hence a billion-dollar 
This law of protection, giving such vast 
bounties to a small class of people at the expense of all other 
classes, is a fraud, as the world knows, and it has to be perpetu- 
ated in a surreptitious way and hedged about with ail the sophis- 
try of the demagogue in order to deceive the masses, until the 
fraud is fully consummated. 

Time alone, however, can fully demonstrate the effect of this 
bill. The trusts and corporations have full control of a majority 
of this Congress, and the oppression of the taxpayer is only limited 
by theiravarice I feel very certain that if this bill should become 
a law it will not raise as much revenue as the present law for the 
Treasury. But I am certain that it will raise a much greater sum 
for the pockets of the protected. 

Mr. Chairman, a great economic question like this, permeating 
every community in this vast country, involving the material 
interests of 70,000,000 of people, whose welfare and rights are 
mutual, can not be settled upon a basis so narrow and partisan as 
this bill presents. The American people, who have been born and 
reared in the belief that legislation should be just and equitable 
to all, will be amazed when the intent and purposes of this bill are 
fully understood. Gentlemen may make arguments that are en 
tirely satisfactory to themselves, they may cite as precedents for- 
mer vicious statutes to sustain their special partisan demands, 
they may contend that it is right to give one class of our business 


| men an advantage over all other classes by legal enactment, they 


may show that former Congresses have violated the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution in dealing out these special privileges, 
they may insist on the revival of the old Federal doctrine that it 
is necessary to make one class of our people rich that they may 
take care of the poor, they may charge that Grover Cleveland was 
a Democrat and a deficiency was created under his Administration, 
but I do not think that the credulity of the people can 
played with and used to sustain this doctrin 


be further 
*: in fact. | know th 


The re 


can be no per 
manentadjustment of this qnestion upon snch nditio 

as long as the people have a right to be heard. Thirty years of 
false and pernicious legislation, under the pretense that the Con 
stitution gives sufficient anthority to tax the whole people for the 
benefit of a certain class, is not binding upon the people or their 
representatives to-day, and no man who has determine d to be just 
to the people who sent him here will regard such precedents and 


infair cc 


vote for this bill. Members who fancy that long-standing viola- 
tions of the Constitution can be p'ead in justification for their 
support of this measure is a matter entirely between them and 


their constituents. However, I think there will be a day of reck- 
oning hereafter. ae 
I arraign no man for honest convictions. I would be glad to 


have the opportunity of voting for some measure that would give 


and expected that the money question would be settled ' immediate relief to the toiling millions; but, gentlemen, [ can not 
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see one ray of hope for them in this bill. It simply proposes to tax 
the American people $112,000,000 more annually. Our ability as 
a nation has been put to the extreme test in the last eight years of 
raising sufficient revenue to support the Government under the 
MecKinley bill, as well as the Wilson bill. The last year under 
the operations of the McKinley tariff the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment exceeded the revenue $69,000,000, and the last year of the 
Wilson bill the deficit was $26,000,000, Contrasting these two 
measures, the Republicans of this House, by their juggling with 
figures, can not hypnotize the masses and give relief to the people 
by the demagogy of this bill. Such a hypothesis should be an 
insult toallintelligence. This, however, is no new doctrine of the 
yrotectionist, to pretend to tax the people into prosperity. They 
cate always invited the lawmaking power to go outside of the 
Federal Constitution and regard their clamor and private interests 
as the true basis of legislation, and thus protect them from foreign 
competition, so that they could force the consumer to pay them 
an increased price for the goods that they produce. 

We are now told that this bill is laden with prosperity and will 
bring joy to the idle workman, the farmer of this country, and fill 
the Treasury with gold. It has been conceded by all parties from 
the commencement of this Government to the present time, except 
a few beneficiaries of protection, that it was the fixed purpose of 
the anthors of this Government to give to all men in all depart- 
ments of trade and business an equal chance in the race of life. 
The existence of republican government must necessarily be 
short unless this rule is strictly carried out. It must be admitted 
by the friends of this bill that it is solely in the interest of a class, 
and that a very small class, not 3 per cent of our population. It 
is to be regretted that private gain and corporate greed are to be 
made the sole basis of all this legislation; that a special session of 
Congress can be called at their command, and at their dictation, 
= at the expense of the nation, to advance their private interests 
only. 

We are told by the trusts and the protectionists that we must 

yass this bill and take up no other legislation, that the trusts may 

ave prosperity; that the masses of the people are all doing well 
enough. Just let them alone; let Congress adjourn and go home, 
and let the gold standard and protection continue their deadly work 
on the toiling millions. Gentlemen, can this Congress afford to 
ignore the interests of the people who produce the material wealth 
of this country and so legislate that trusts, syndicates, and cor- 
porations may acquire fortunes not earned? The distribution of 
wealth by law in a free country does not consist and can not be 
maintained. Can any fair-minded representative hope to per- 
petuate our present form of government with such laws in force? 
Are we charged by our constituents to legislate for capital alone, 
or for both labor and capital? Iam not aware of any authority 
or right under the Constitution or by any oath to make any such 
distinction. This bill, however, in every word and in every line, 
asks us to abandon the toiling people who sent us into this Cham- 
ber and enact a law that will continue a system of spoliation that 
has already paralyzed the wealth producers of untold millions. 

Mr. Chairman, if there were no other influence than conscience 
to restrain members, that alone would seem sufficient to cause 
them to calla halt. Butno; at every session of Congress the grip 
of avarice is sought to be more firmly fastened upon the throats 
of the people. In all this debate so far no member has dared to 
tes the real reason why a protective tariff should be continued. 

he honest and frank demands of the manufacturers of lumber, 
recently before the Committee on Ways and Means, areto be com- 
mended to most of those who ask for protection under false pre- 
tenses. They come squarely to the front and speak out. ey 
say what they want and wh vagy Td it. They do not come 
with a hypocritical plea, saying they want a tariff for the poor 
laboring man, but they demand protection because others get it 
and they want their share of the plunder. I here insert a letter 
sent me by the National Lumber Convention, which has its office 
in this city. This letter clearly discloses the purposes of a pro- 


tective tariff: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 23, 1897. 

Dear Str: We have taken the liberty of qending ou under the frank of 
Hon. W. 5S. Linton a copy of that section of the ta: hearings by the Ways 
and Means Committee of Congress relating to the lumber interests of the 
country, and we do so under the belief that the welfare of this the largest 
of all our great manufacturing industries, whether measured by the amount 
of invested ——, vaine of annua! products, number of men employed, or 
the amount of wages paid, still much the largest of our great industries, 
must be of some interest to all our legislators, and any facts relating thereto 
can be of no small importance, 

May we draw attention to the fact that in asking for $2 per thousand for 
rough lumber we are confining ourselves to a moderate “ revenue-only ” tax 
of less than 20 per cent, in great contrast to the requests of our friends the 
coal miners, iron manufacturers, or agriculturists, in what seems to us their 
fair and just requests for a “ protective tariff,’ running from 33 per cent to 
100 per cent and in some instances still higher rates, but which the conserva- 
tism of a large portion of our numbers restrains us from asking, although all 
agreeing that a still higher rate would, in our case as in theirs, be better for 
our own individual interests? ’ 

A. H. WINCHESTER, 
For Executive Committee. 


You can see they want us to give them $2 per thousand, not for 
the men who supply the logs or the men who work in the mill, 


Very truly, 
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but for their ‘‘ own individual interest.” This is a very polite let 
ter asking me to vote a tax on 200,000 people in my district y.5 
one of whom gets one cent of this protection. Our forest ro- 
are being destroyed too rapidly as itis. Why should enco, 
ment be placed upon such destruction by the imposition « rh 
yrotective duty? Suppose a small amount of lumber is i); 4 
rom Canada; is not the result the preservation of part of 01, 
limited forest domain until the time when it will be more va! ( 
Instead of placing a premium upon the destruction of onr fio. 
whose preservation is so desirable for reasons relating to «|; 
and rainfall, the Government should rather undertake to »).;; 
tain a forest reserve. It is said that high duties on lum}; 
benefit to the workingmen. This I deny, however. Let it |. >, 
membered that the only importation of lumber is from ('; 
and while it is desired to levy a duty on such importations, +) 
is nothing to prevent the Canadian workmen from comin 
the border into American lumber camps. 

High protective duties on lumber would mean higher pric. j, 
the consumer, with little benefit to anyone but millionaire }yy)- 
bermen, who have already made fortunes out of the bu 
Lumber is a commodity that should be as cheap as possi))le jy, 
order to encourage building. This would encourage |alwr and 
benefit theconsumer. It has been an enigmafor many ye.rs wt); 
the people who are not familiar with the modern me?) ois « 
legislation how such partial and unjust laws can get throuei 
Congress when there are sixty-nine men that do the protectine 
and only one man gets the protection—when sixty-nine yt; 
should be recorded on one side, whilst there can be but ove y- 
corded on the other. In the earlier days of this Republic al! the 
people trusted their chosen representatives to carry out their wil] 
and enact it into law, and it was done. But now every iem- 
ber here that is supposed to be in favor of class legislation is in. 
portuned and groomed by the agents, committees, and attorneys 
of the corporations, syndicates, and trusts that are seekiny <j. ¢1)) 
wrivileges. Their attendance upon the Committee on Ways and 

eans and the sessions of Congress is as regular and prompt as 
the members themselves. They are here now, and have beon 
making out their schedule, fixing the per cent of protection on the 
articles they produce. 

Mr. Chairman, on the 14th day of last December, more than 
three months before this Congress was organized. a coterie of 
gentlemen got together and constituted themselves a committee 
of ways and means, and advertised to those who wanted the tariff 
laws changed by the next Congress to come and file their sched- 
ules of wants and arguments. 

Now, let us inquire how this bill got into existence. Certainly 
not by the authority of this House. It was not appointed by the 
Speaker of this Congress. If the statements of the newspapers 
are to be taken as true, the present chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means went to Canton, Ohio, last November and had a 
conference with Mr. McKinley, and they agreed that Mr. Divu- 
LEY should to work at once and prepare a bill for the next 
Congress, which would be called together in a short time after 
Mr. McKinley’s inauguration, and that a tariff bill would be 
ready and rushed through Congress. At the time this arranye- 
ment was made Mr. McKinley was not President, the electoral vote 
had not been counted, nor had he taken the oath of office. I nad 
always understood that revenue bills should originate in the 
House of Representatives here in Washington, not at Canton, 
Ohio. The committee appointed by this Congress has not had 
time to prepare a tariff bill, and if they had there has not |ren 
sufficient time afforded this House to consider a bill of 14 sched- 
ules, 163 pages, and 198 sections, proposed by the trusts and some 
of the members of this House now who were in a former Congress. 
Not one-fifth of the bill can be considered now at this hour. — 

The first special industries to be recognized by the committe 
were.the manufactures of chemicals and spirits and wines and 
other liquors. A large number of advocates were before the com- 
mittee, and without exception all asked for an increase of duty «1 
the particular industry in which they were interested. ani they 
got it; and they further insisted that the duty should be change! 
from ad valorem to specific duties, and it was done. Next cam: 
the representatives of the Textile Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Cotton Yarn Spinners’ Association and asked to have the 
present law changed to suit their ideas of better profits, and it was 
done. They were exceedingly fearful that custom-house officer 
would not be honest and careful in fixing the value of goods. and 
they wanted ad valorem duties abolished and specific duties 
adopted, and that was done. The sugar and molasses schedule, 
with all of its complication, seems to be one of the subjects that 
can not be settled; but there is, however, one general feature upon 
which all the trusts do agree—that is, more protection and specific 
duties. Day after day these special beneficiaries of former pro- 
tective tariffs swarmed in upon the committee, filed their brie-s, 
and made their arguments for more protection to them for the 
articles which they produced—wood manufactures, wood pulp 
and paper, tobacco and cigars, animals, fish and meat, earthen- 
ware and glassware, iron, lead, and bituminous coal. 
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Most of the arguments made before the committee were purely 
selfish and some of them very amusing. There was one gentle- 
man, representing colored manufactures, who said the present 
duties were satisfactory, but if the duties were increased on 
chemicals, then he desired a relative increase on cdlors. These 
hearings before the Ways and Means Committee have demon- 
strated one fact, that the trusts and corporations are going to 
abolish ad valorem duties and adopt the specific method. Such a 
change affords additional opportunity to all those who wish to 
take advantage of the revenue laws in their own private interests. 
I think one of the most dangerous features of this bill is the change 
from an ad valorem to specific ratevf duty. The experience in 
this country of more than one hundred years has demonstrated 
that the only correct and honest way to levy taxes is according to 
value. All the counties, States, and municipalities in this coun 
try have no other method, and would not dare, in the face of the 
seople, to adopt the specific system. Take, for example, flannels 
in Schedule K that weigh over 4 ounces per square yard. The 
specific duty is 44 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Now, suppose a package of flannel is in the custom-house to be 
appraisedand the duty fixed under this bill. They would weigh the 

ackage, and if it weighed 100 pounds, the specific duty would be 
Hr whether the flannel was worth $30 or $400. Take another 
case; here are 2 bales of shawls weighing 100 pounds each; one cost 
$i,0(0, and the other $100. Now, under the specific duties of this 
bill they are both taxed $44. The 50 per cent ad valorem duty is 
also placed upon them, but this does not equalize in any sense the 
tax or make it uniform. These specific duties fixed in this bill 
were a part of the original scheme. There is but one honest 
method of taxation, and that is to tax every species of property 
according to its value, not according to weight or size. One of 
the chief purposes of this Dingley bill is to establish specific duvies, 
by which the power to defeat competition and honest appraise- 
ment will be greatly enhanced, and the opportunity to practice 
frand upon custom officers may be better secured. Whenever it 
is attempted to fix a tax without reference to the value of the 
article taxed, it is time for serious consideration by the people. 
If the real object of this bill were to raise revenue, the ad valorem 
method of fixing duties would not be questioned. 

Mr. Chairman, when cupidity and deception enter into a con- 
spiracy, they hold that the revenne laws should be made for their 
special benefit. And why not? They have been caressed and fed 
and nourished as infants of this Government so long that the) 
now come swaggering into this Chamber with an imperial air, as 
though they had rights superior to other citizens of this Republic, 
and Yomand that the Government divide the taxes of the people 
with them; that they are in full partnership with the Govern- 
ment. They set up this claim as a matter of right. Modesty is 
one of the lost arts with them. At every session of Congress 
they are here, hovering around this Capitol, like a flock of vul- 
tures, and here they remain until they secure what they want. 
They are unwilling to remain at home, like the farmer. the labor- 
ing man, the mechanic, and the merchant, and trust the chosen 
pee ae of the people to make the revenue laws for the 
whole country. They regard Congress as a stockholders’ meeting, 
where they come to fix the market price of their products and 
revise their by-laws. Their past raids upon the Federal Treasury 
have been so successful in driving out competition that they are 
now enabled to number hundreds of trusts, syndicates, and cor- 
porations which bleed the people of hundreds of millions of dollars 
every year. 

I have no doubt that if this bill should become a law as it now 
stands it would still further ahgment their wealth and give them 
greater power. When these bounties are held out to them, like a 
benediction, who can reproach them for their invasions of these 
halls? All this plunder is given to them under the forms of law, | 
as legalized booty, and they simply accept it without thanks. | 
This custom that has grown up in the American Congress of 
allowing certain men and combinations of capital to have privi- 
leges and advantages in business, secured by law, that are not 
accorded to all the people is regarded by the majority here as 
axiomatic. Protection fosters a class of business men who are | 
not required to depend upon the highest degree of business abil- | 
ity for success, like those who are not protected. They simply 
have a protective tariff law to drive all competition away; then | 
they fix the price on their own products to suit their own ideas of 
profit. Anybody can make money under these circumstances, 
and trusts and combinations have multiplied and exist to-day 

use of these advantages. and force high prices on the con- 
sumer. But we are reminded by the gentleman from New York 

Mr. Paynes] that if we will protect home manufacturers from 

oreign competition, they will enter into competition with each 
other and reduce the price of their product to the consumer much 
lower than if they had the foreign competition. 

Mr. ¢ n, such statements are not based upon any business | 

and tical experience. Twenty years of business un- 
such laws have fully demonstrated that it is not true. Some | 
of our Republican friends who are mild advocates of this policy 
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tell us that they will do all that the laws of the Governm 
accomplish to break up and destroy trusts and combinat 
impose upon the people; that they are not in 
trusts and giving them advantages not ace 


favor of 


ol ito all. 


same time they are in favor of protection, which is the mother of 
all trusts, and of this bill, which is in all of its provisions the 
guardian and conservator of all trusts. Thism ter of the labor- 
Ing man’s slavéry is extending its power and tightening its grasp 
upon its victims in the ratio as protection is increased. It seems 
to me gentlemen are not fair in their contention when th ist 


upon more protection and less trusts. Statutes for prot 
the only laws upon which a trust can stand; th 
ence depend upon it. These settled and well-devised law 
ther deceive the great mass of the people and despoil them o 
large share of their hard earnings may seem strange and 


ible to those who do not investigate, but the producers of wealt! 


feel the oppression in all departments of business and raise the cry 
of distress. The homes of the toiling millions seem to me the best 
places to gather data for the solution of this question, not the 
countingrooms of Wall street. 

Farmersand laborers are the burden bearers who make protection 
profitable. The source of inspiration for all this class legislation 
does not come from the producing masses; it comes fromthe boards 
of trade, the stock exchange, the gold gambler, the protective tariff 
league, the trusts and corporate councils. No other legislation is 
pressed upon the attention of Congress. There is no lobbying for 


anything else, and all their efforts are in order to disguise and con- 
ceal their ulterior purposes. They come here with the hypocritical 


plea upon their lips that their sole object in securing protective- 
tariff laws is for the benefit of the laboring manand farm-r. Does 
any man of fair intelligence believe such statements to be honest, 
founded upon a single fact? Certainly not. All men know, who 


have given this doctrine of protection any thought, that the r con- 
tention is not verified by results. They tell us that they want 
more protection to our American manufactures, so that higher 
wages may be paid tothe laboring man, so that higher prices nay 
obtain with the farmer, that confidence and prosperity may be re- 
stored, that infant industries may be sustained, that home compe- 
tition may be had for the benefit of the consumer. 

This is no new doctrine to the American people. The British 
tories, at the inception of this Government, sought to ingraft this 
English system upon us. They insisted that this principle of pro- 
tection should be extended to a class, so that they could control 
all the wealth of the country, as they knew how to make money 
and control it, while the poor man did not know how to make 
money but did know how to work. So long as this country re- 
mains a Republic and equality of right obtains with its citizens, 
such laws will be met with undying opposition by every patriot 
of thisland. There is not a member upon this floor who will rise 
in his place and claim that protection is constitutional. In all 
cases, when put to the test in our courts, it has been decided un 
constitutional. Inthe absence of judicial support, its beneficiaries 
attempt to throw around its provisions a mist and fog that con 
tinues to deceive the people, and thus perpetuate its be 
them. 

The American people have long since learned that the 


ets to 


faxing 


power is one of the most convenient instruments, in the hands of 
bad and vicious men, to draw the wealth from the producers into 
the coffers of the protected that has ever been devised. This 
power was known to the despots of the Old World thousands of 
vears ago. They exercised and forced it upon their subj na 
more open and fearless way than we do, but no less effective. 
They did not resort to stealth and deception to obtain their exac- 


tions. The king sent out a file of soldiers and collected whatever 
revenue he wanted from the people by the force of arms. The 
Committee on Ways and Means comes into this House with a bill 


claimivg to be for the purpose of raising more revenue for the 
Government than the existing law. It is claimed by them that 
we are not collecting under the present law, by twenty-fiv thirty 


million dollars, enough to pay the current expenses of the Gov 


ernment at the present rate of expenditures. I presume there is 
no man upon this floor but who is willing to vote for a revenue 
‘bill that will raise sufficient money to pay every dollar of legiti 
| mate expenses of this Government. But this bill u con- 
sideration such a measure? I have hurriedly looked ove ts pro- 
visions. and [ am forced to the conclusion that the country must 
not look to its adoption for anyrelef. [have nodonbtt it will 
help a large number of manufacturers, | men wh » here 
and furnished the committee with sche yf their tive 
wants. They will be enabled to increase the price of their prod 
ucts to their patrons, but I can tell the farmer, the lal r, and 
| the merchant and business man that they need not any 
change froni present conditions 

Mr. Chairman, class legislation has borne its natural fruits, 
and the dangers entailed are now confronting us. For more than 
|} a quarter of a century a harp and relentless contest has been 


waged between the protected few, who receive all the bene! 
protection, upon the one hand, and the toiling million 
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who do 
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the protecting upon the other. The Republican party, born of tization of silver. I feel assured that the Republican 1), 








—— 


sectional hate and class privileges, naturally espouse the cause of upon this floor are conscious of the disasters that their tariff me 


the protected few, while the Democratic party, being the party 
of the people, coming from the masses, has always defended 4 and 
legislated for all the people. Consequently, we have the present 
issue tendered in this bill, a contest between the classes and the 
masses, The 





success of the policy of the Republican party has | Dingleyism isnonew 


and financial legislation have brought upon the people, a:\| 
ask us now to go further and increase these disasters, in 6), 
effect aremedy. They have decided to raise the taritf taxa‘, 1 
higher, as the bill now before the House fully demo). 
political factor in Republican legis! 


always been followed by the success of the classes, while the suc- | is afaithful reproduction of McKinleyism, that brought di. 


cess of the Democratic party has always resulted in the welfare | and ruin upon the count 


of the masses. 

Mr. Chairman, we must have taxation to support this Govern- 
ment, but its levy must be placed upon wealth, without discrim- 
ination. From the beginning of time taxation in some form was 
instituted by all nations as u necessary attribute of power. Ex- 
cessive and unjust taxation by the decrees and statutes of govern- 
ment is almost as old as the expulsion from the garden. With 
the precedence of the ages before us we are told that the old Mc- 
Kinley rates of protection are to be restored in this bill, and they 
are to become the tariff law again. They have not only restored 
the McKinley rates, but raised them 8 per cent higher. It would 
seer that the disasters and wreck of fortunes that followed Mc- 
Kinleyism should admonish us never to enact such laws again. 
However, the majority tell us that os intend to reenact substan- 
tially the old rates of the McKinley bill. -Upon that basis we can 
make some calculation of the effect it will have upon the country. 
The Wilson law reduced the price on the necessaries of life about 
one-half below the McKinley bill. It cheapened the price of 
woolen clothing to the consumers annually $140,000,060; lumber. 
$61,000,000; agricultural implements, $10,000,000; in the aggregate 
more than $400,000,000 on the necessaries of life. 

Now it is proposed by this bill to put that $400,000,000 and more 
back upon the people, to be carried and borne each year by them. 
For thirty years the powers of this Government have been used, 
like a private piece of machinery, in the imterests of capital 
and against labor. The capitalists in thiscountry have arrogated 
to themselves the réle of —— lords, and taoney has assumed 
the place of the nobility of the Middle Ages. This protected cred- 
itor class now assumes to dictate to the whole country the rate and 
method of taxation; also the qoute. tne, and quality of money 
the people shall have and how it shall be used and distributed, with- 
out consulting the debtor class. This condition is inconsistent 
with our form of government, and I am glad to know that a large 
portion of eur people have attained that ee of intelligence that 

rompts them to rise up and throw from their shoulders these 
surdens heaped upon them by a eee No people since the 
daysof the Pharaohshave uncomplaininglysubmitted to such heavy 
burdens under the we pepe plea of protecting American labor. 
They have established an arrogant plutocracy, which comes into 
this Chamber to-day and shakes the gory pound of flesh extorted 
from the starved vitals of the wealth cohen under the McKinley 
bill as their insignia of triumph; but the gentieman from Maine 
asks his party to go one step further and demand the blood as well 
as the pound of flesh. A Christ died for all, but it was never de- 
creed that labor should starve that capital might live. The records 
of our country clearly show that since silver was demonetized and 
the protection theory adopted farm products, prices of labor, and 
our shipping interests have steadily declined. 

When we look back over the long pathway of ruin, misery, and 
want which the force of class has entailed upon the 
wealth producers of this vast Republic, still we find a patient, 
— industrious people making every concession necessary tothe 

evelopment and perpetuity of acommoncountry. Labor troubles 
were unknown until the Congress of the United States commenced 
its system of protecting capital, wealth, and idleness, and denied 
to the wage earner equality before the law—making one law ex- 
| an for the capitalist and another law for the laborer and the 
rmer, claiming that it was nominated in the bond that the life- 
blood of labor should flow for the benefitof capital. The effect of 
these discriminating laws brought discontent, strikes, lockouts, 
closing of mills, reduction of time and price of labor, and limiting 
product. Gentlemen may reply that a Democratic Congress en- 
acted the Wilson law. That we admit. It was the best we could 
do at the time. It was not what we wanted or what we would 
have given to the country if the Senate had been purely Demo- 
eratic. The Senate was under the control of the protectionists, 
and the only reduction that we could secure was about 10 per cent 
under the MeKinley bill. 

No tariff at this time can give substantial relief to the country. 
The restoration of silver as primary money is the talisman that 
would inspire the wealth producer, and in the absence of silver's 
restoration, the ery of want and poverty will go on with the toiling 
millions. Great fortunes are melting away, old business houses 
are being wrecked, banks are closing their doors, and there is a 
pane stagnation of business throughout the country, while we 

ve the highest tariff known, except the McKinley tamff.. All 
this ruin is taking place now, witha tariff and a gold standard. 
Why do we not have prosperity? Mr. Chairman, I attribute the 
larger part of all the distress now in this country to the demone- 


| 


six years ago. 

Mr. Dine@_ey has a d to this House again to lay th 
hand of taxation upon food, clothing, fuel, and shelter. to ;; 
the burdens upon the taxpayers $112,000,000 annually: a), 
are to be governed by all economic writers, the tax on «i. 

roducts will be enhanced five times that amount, whic} » 

$560,000,000, which would go into the kets of these pr. , 
gentlemen, while only $112,000,000 would be _ into the T: 
of the United States. The extortion of this bill surpasses ;, 
eecessors. It is 8 per cent na than the McKinley bill, ;), 
per cent higher than the Wilson bill, and the amendime); 
are now being offered will make the bill when it leaves this || 
more than 9 per cent over the McKinley bill. Its fourteen ..),...). 
ules are so —e constructed and the rates of duty so 60) fy... 
that it will be a long time before the people will know ¢)\.. ;\,)) 
extent of the burden which it really imposes. 

The title of the bill does not import its purposes at all. \ 
DINGLEY says it is a bill to provide revenue for the Gover, 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. [t <)),.y\ 
have been called a bill to give prosperity to the trusts, syniti 31.5. 
and corporations, and impose penalties upon the consumer «f t})e); 
goods. Iam ata loss to understand how relief can be brone)): +, 
the people by raising their taxes higher, and at the same tine re 
ducing the amount of money in the country to pay them. [ can 
well understand how they might be benefited by reducing ex) 0111); 
tures, with a corr nding reduction of taxes. This proposition 
to raise the tariff still higher is coupled with the declaration that 
it will help the farmer and the laboring man, but we see that the 
higher they raise the tariff, and the more ogee standard is en- 
forced, the lower the price of farm mctsand laborgo. To-day, 
with the gold standard fixed and the highest tariff tax ever known, 
except one, labor never ne power of the neces- 
saries of life, and the farmer never less reward for his toil. 

The first year that the McKinley law began to show its effect 
upon the business of the country, all productive property. farm 
products, and labor commenced to nein price, and have con- 
tinued, notwithstanding the Wilson law,tothis hour. It brought 
poverty with its skeleton hand, and marked the doom of imjover- 
ished lubor upon the face of wife and children. These victins of 
mock protection, in the midst of their be and despair, look 
about their little homes which were made desolate by this aviari-«. 
They reason with themselves and say, ‘‘ Here we have spent our 
days, here were centered all our ar the place where our chil- 
drem were born, where we expected to live in peace and quict 
until old age should call us away; but, instead of prosperity. (debt 
and inability to pay came upon us.” came. The walls 
of the house were unpainted, the roof would no longer resist the 
falling rain, the fences were falling down, the barn was going to 
decay, and the children without education. The laboring man 
says: “I know that I have been industrious and so have my tai- 
ily. Ihave been —— home, and economy has obtained 
with all, Why is it at the of the year I find I am no better 
off than when I began the battle of life? I have barely kept even 
with the world; but, upon the other hand, I have seen my pro- 
tected employer, who gets my pend ee ing richer every day.” 

The advocates of this bill will ey tell this man to be 
of good cheer, that ———— come back to him, because they 
have increased the price of every necessary article that ie |: 
to purchase for his home; that for his benefit they have plac: | 0 
the free list acorns, snails, ssafetida, bladders, skeletons. «1! 
human hair. On election day these onists and gold gam 
blers will ge to this man and tell him all that is necessary {or 111 
to do is to vote the Republican ticket straight and have confidence, 
which is the panacea of all economic ills. What impud:nee’ 
This whole doctrine that protection is for the benefit of la!or '- 
a cheat and a fraud. Such statements are based on cupidity an! 
avarice alone. Falsehood has a mortgage upon every word of 1'. 
Hypocrisy lies concealed, like a poisonous serpent, in the outlin« 
of the assertion. Im all the millions of laborers in this conntr) 
who have toiled from year to year in the protected factories | 
challenge any and all gentlemen on that side of the House to trll 
us of oneman who hasever received onecent more in wages becaus: 
of protection. 

entlemen, that man has never been found and never will be. 
This willful and pernicious falsehood has run its full course, and 
will receive its condemnation — people. Any man of ordinary 
intelligence knows that a on the he is compelled to 
purchase does not and can not protect who has only his!abor 
to sell. There is no power granted to the ae, either by 
organization or combination, that will enable to protect 
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oeslf from this mock protection. Protection is a heresy born 
of imperial stock and has no | omen in the economy of popular | 


government. It is an enemy of our institution and a blight and 
mildew upon our prosperity. There has been since the days of 


‘Alexander Hamilton a class of people in this country who have 
persistently claimed that capital invested in manufacturing 
should have an advantage under the laws of the country over the 
farmer and thelaboring man. The 70,000,000 people of the United 
States will be compelled by this Dingley law to surrender a large 
share of their earnings to about 805,000 persons who have their | 
capital invested in protected industry. : es 

if protection is for the benefit of the laboring man, why is it | 
necessary to make the employer the custodian of the taxes which | 
the Government levies for his individual benefit? [I tried very | 
hard yesterday to get the floor in order to offer an amendment pro- | 
viding that each tected manufacturer receiving protection | 
under this law should keep anaccurate account of all sach moneys 
received by him, and at the end of each month pay it out to the 
laborers in his employ, but the gag rule has been enforced since | 
the bill was reported, and I had no opportunity to do so. I would 
be pleased if some of these vehement advocates of protection would | 
point out one manufacturer in the protected industries who com- 
putes the protection that the laborer is entitled to and pays it over 
to him in addition to his daily allowance. Take the long cata- 
logue of the various protected industries of this country and ex- 
amine their scale of wages and you will find that the wages of | 
labor in them wpon an average is no higher than in the nonpro- 
tected factories. The Comnuttee on Ways and Means of this 
House, which has been charged with the creation of a new reve- | 
nue law, has been besieged day after day by those who grew rich 
under the McKinley tariff, demanding that the rate of tariff duties 
be increased on the particular articles they manufacture in order 
that the poor laboring man will receive better wages. 

Mr. Chairman, when the manufacturer of woolen goods was 
before the Committee on Ways and Means, did he explain to the 
country what he did with the 90 per cent protection which he re- | 
ceived on his goods under the McKinley law, or the 40 per cent 

ection which he now receives under the Wilson law? Did he 
tell the committee that the entire labor cost was only 20 per cent? 
Was he endowed with sufficient honesty to teil the committee 
where the 70 per cent net protection over all labor cost went to, 
or the 18 per cent under the Wilson law? Has this Christian gen- 
tleman ever revealed this fact to the country? If so, they have 
never been so advised. In order to make this scheme of robbery 
and deception perfectly transparent, I submit a statement from 
the last census re , that this claim of protecting labor is a 
mere subterfuge, that labor does not share in the protection to the 
manufacturer. 
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Act. 





$3.00 
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$13.44 
80. 11 | 
98.50 
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whole tariff bill, not only of 1890 but of 1894, 
@ small factor in their construction. This 
the laborer has grown so old that the men | 
benefits act simply from the force of habit. | 
with these beneficiaries of protection. If | 
raised they reduce the price of labor, and if the tariff | 
wise reduce the price of labor, so if the tariff 
—— down, labor always goes down. The tariff has 
to do with labor, except to oppress it. No human enact- 
that immutable law of supply, demand, and 
astounding to hear men of good intelligence | 
arguing before a committee in this country | 
a tariff that enhances the price of their goods | 
the benefit of the man who creates them with his labor and 
If such men could be arrested for betraying the | 
trust, which a confiding Government olews ' 
follow, it would take all the room of the public library | 
indictments. If their statements were true, the Gov- | 
poor laboring man just im time to let the 
funds that the advocates of protection claim 
people. If the Government is to take charge 


of the labor must appoint, an agent at every protected 
factory to collect the: protection money and see that all the laborers | 
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| talized in poetry, bronze, and song. 


| the first great factor in human welfare and happiness. 


| run mad in the form of selfish 


| enact McKinleyism and perpetuate the Brit 


-~ 
de) 
get their share. That is the way the Government gets its taxe 

from the distilleries. The Government ought to show the laborer 
as much consideration as it does whisky If the 


laborer is to be 
the beneficiary of this pretended protection, it is susceptible of 
demonstration and should be revealed to the countrs 
How many protectionists have been kind enough to ex} 1 to 
us what part labor gets out of the profit which protection 3 to 
the employer? Not one. The lowest estimate of the increased 
| price that the consumer has to pay because of p tion i 
country 1s $600,000,000 annually. What laboring man h \ 
heard of this vast sum being distributed by the protectionists to 
the wage earners, or any part of it? What an object lesson could 
have been furnished tothe laboring man and the farmer had t 
been permitted to be present at the meeting of the Ways ani! 
Means Committee. when the capitalist was there, pleading t) 
protection might be sustained for their benefit! There was t 
steel baron, the iron king, the president of the glass trust, and 
the secretary of the tin trust, all there claiming to be in t! 
interest of the farmer and the poor laboring man; in fact, the pri 
tected interests were there, from the greatest to the least, leaving 
their homes for weeks at a time, traveling thousands of miles in 
| Pullman coaches, stopping at the best hotels, incurring vast ex- 


| penses, drinking the finest of wines and banqueting the influen- 


tial members of the Committee on Ways and Means, and then 


going before the committee and pleading the cause of the poor 
workineman and the farmer, never asking for legislation that 
would benefit themselves, willing to make these great sacrifices 


for the poor. 

Sach exemplary and holy abnegation and personal sacrifice has 
never had a parallel since the Saviour was on earth. Such disin 
terested love of their fellow-man as they exhibit should be immo 


A few short years ago t 
| people were reminded by these apologists for protection and 
political prophets that the only remedy that could eliminate and 


relieve the panic and the stress upon the country was the uncon- 
ditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act 

That act was repealed, and no relief has come from it, as any man 
of thought well knew. More recently we were told by these pro 
tected gentlemen, the Republican speakers, and subsidized press 
that as soon as Mr. McKinley was elected, confidence would be 
restored immediateiy, prosperity would dawn upon the country 

the mills would be opened, and the price of labor and farm prod- 
ucts would suddenly rise. It may not be necessary, yet I will 


| remind you gentlemen, that the McKinley law was in [ull force 


for years, and that the gold standard has been in full force and is 
now administered entirely by its friends; still depression in all 
forms continues in its greatest severity. All such legislation as 
this, that strikes at the wage earner and the farmer, will be di 
astrous to the whole country, and the Dingley bill is no barrier to 
this tide of desolation. 

Levy your tariffs as you may; search all the schemes devised | 


| the decrees of kings and legislative bodies; you may tax incomes, 
| corporations, the lands of the farmer, moneys, and credit, or proj 
| erty of any kind; make your laws of taxation as you will, there 


op 
4 
no escape for the toiling masses whilst one-half of the primary 
money of the country is destroyed. Every dollar of taxes, both 
State and national, is paid by the producers of wealth. Congr 
has no power to produce wealth or to distribute it. It is no in 


formation to the members on this floor to tell them that lahon 


Che } 

ple who do not labor create no wealth, adding nothing to 1 

stock or the world’s development. Stop the plow in the furrow, 
the pick in the mine, and the ax in the forest, and prosperity 
must cease and civilization stand still. Mr. Chairman, protection 
islation has arrayed cay 
against labor, destroyed that harmony, peace, and coopera 
that should obtain for their mutual welfare 
sional favor, has grown arrogant and t 


leg tal 


th 
Capital, by Con 


yrannical, claiming t 


| mastery over its creator. 


Mr. Chairman, the issue is now fairly made up 
sh gold standard 
blighting edict that has crushed labor down to its | 
tressed condition and forced the prices of farm prod 
the cost of production, or shall we enact a tariff that 
equity to all legitimate business, labor as well a 

ing from an agricultural district, and knowing the lal» r man 
and the farmers of this country as I « [ am frank to 


| they are not asking for special advantages over th fellow-mer 
| they are not beggars asking charity 


have not authorized their protected self-appointed bo to come 
to this Capitol and ask alms for them: all t! cis that t 

shall have the right to labor and enjoy t 
toil. They simply demand their God-given right, 
that the revenues of ronment 


under tne i 
raised by the t: 


the Gov« shall be 


tion of the property of all the people. 
Upon this question I have taken my stand by the side of t! 


farmer. the toiling masses who are now discriminated against 
to the full extent of my ability there I shall do battle in thei 
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behalf until every discriminating law shall be repealed, every 
shackle shall be broken, and all honest laboring men shall stand 
forth without a chain. As long as the laboring man is permitted 
to use the ballot there will be no peace, and there should be none, 
until labor and capital stand upon-a perfect equality under the 
laws of this country. I claim nothing for labor I would not 
accord to capital under the same conditions; I simply want to see 
the barriers broken down that keep labor and capital at enmity 
and establish a lasting friendship that shall be beneficial and abso- 
lutely necessary to the welfare of both. Thecapitalist that comes 
before the Committee on Ways and Means now and claims that 
he wants a high protective tariff placed upon the goods that he 
manufactures for the benefit of the men who work in his factory 
is a miserable hypocrite, and he knows that his claim is not hon- 
est, and we are now asked to take these known falsehoods as the 
basis upon which we will legislate and make laws for the whole 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, if there is one pretense of these clamorous pro- 
tectionists that deserves condemnation more than another, it is 
their claim that protection raises wages. The factory that gets 
100 per cent protection pays no more for labor than the factory 
that gets 20 per cent or no protection at all. If protection raises 
wages, it would necessarily follow that we should se: the highest 
wages paid in those factories which enjoy the highest protection. 
Does the protected manufacturer pay the railroad company an 
more for hauling a carload of protected goods than he does for haul- 
ing a load that is not protected? Does the protected manufac- 
turer pay the drayman any more for hauling a load of protected 
goods to the depot than he does for hauling a load that is not pro- 
tected? Every Republican in this House knows that he does not. 
Every member of Congress is daily receiving the poisonous state- 
ments of this protected class in all their deceptive forms, appealing 
to this body to protect capital at the expense of labor. ey do 
not hesitate to tell us, notwithstanding that poverty, misery, want, 
and idleness obtain throughout the country, that they will have to 
reduce the price of labor unless they can get an increase of tariff 
duty. There is not a man in this House but knows that 85 per 
cent of the protected factories that are asking for higher tariffs 
have reduced the price of labor under the McKinley law as well 
as the present law. The journals that are published and circu- 
lated in the interest of protection are full of accounts of the re- 
duction of labor and the closing of mills. At this point I desire 
to insert one of the most able and conclusive arguments of one of 
the leading manufacturers of agricultural implements in the 
United States, Mr. A. B. Farquhar, of York, Pa. 


To the Ways and Means Committee, House of Representatives: 


HONORABLE GENTLEMEN: You have, naturally, in your public hearings of 
testimony and recommendations and pleas for amendments to the revenue 
laws, had far more to do with those desirous of increased duties than with 
those in opposition. The interest of people in quest of favors is always more 
intense, as well as more definite, than that of ple who have simply to pro- 
test against granting favors to others at their expense; though the former 
may be a few and the latter 70,000,000, Fb your committee may easily hear 
much from the small number and nothing from the great. Easy as it is for 
all concerned only as individuals of the 70,000,000 to be silent, thinking that 
where no peculiar interest exists no peculiar exertion is called for, yet the 
easy course is sometimes the wrong course. Personally, 1 have not to 
ask of your honorable body, except that you will refrain from putting obsta- 
cles in the way of my business, and from strengthening the arms that are 
aiming a blow at my interests; othe e, my Cause is merely identical with 
that of the great mass of your fellow-citizens. What is best for them is best 
for me, and might be asked as well in their name as in mine. 

The great practical problem before us, as before all nations and people, is 
how to apply the forceand opportunity at our command so as to derive from 
them the greatest net result in comforts and conveniences of life. That 
application of human labor which brings the largest result in these comforts 
is the one that best serves the body politic and thereby raises to the tighost 
pont the demand for labor, and hence the reward for the laborer. Since 

he best paid labor is, therefore, the Kind that produces most, it may easily 
follow that such labor is of exceptionally low cost in proportion to product. 
We know that this is true in some instances. The wheat of our Western 
States must necessarily be produced at a lower labor cost than that of Egypt 
or India, because it sells freely in the same British market to which the cost 
of transportation is greater. And yetour lower cost is made up of payments 
at the rate of $1a day, while their higher cost is a at rates not far from 
Weentsaday. This is possible, partly use the Western laborer furnishes 
labor of higher quality than the ryot or fellah; partly because it is better 
directed, by improved machinery and better methods. 

A similar state of facts exists in all productions that meet foreign compe- 
tition on equal terms. No labor in the country receives better pay than t 
employed on exportable goods in direct competition with foreign labor, 
running high, although the price of the product is low, and proving really 
waios santangel vadtedle lerbonpeionltintl tx t factory in England 

me years ago alarge cultural-implemen ry 
at the invitation of its owner, a member of Parliament. I found plow han- 
dies and beams produced in that factory at a labor cost of more than $1, while 
similar work cost us but 10 cents at our factory in York, owing to our superior 
— and methods, so that our cheaper labor, at considerably er 
wages, fully made up for the disadvantage at which we were put by greater 
cost of raw material. 

I then and there told the od aimee that the trade would all come to us 
unless he improved his method-, and, to make a long story short, it has all 
come to us. Our works manufacture practically all of that description of 
plow now sold, perhaps 20,000 a year. 

_ Now see what must necessarily be true if our plows sell in South Africa 
side by side with those of English make, as I have shown they oy ty if 
our transportation charge is higher, as it must be when we have to Pp by 
way of England. If our raw materials, lumber excepted, as 


: are more ° 
any inspection of comparative prices will i 


nstantly prove, then our 
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must either draw no profit or be at less expense for labor. No ot) : 
sion is possible unless some way can be found for making larger s1;! ot 
from the same sum without leaving smaller remainders. = 


Since our business affords enough profit to justify continuan. 
the profits of our English rivals are not inordinate, the on!yv poss i 


sion is that there’ is less labor cost in our plows than in theirs. ‘1 
cheaper labor, which is demonstrated by actual observation in » 
supported by similar observations in other business enjoying lik. 
of more efficient machinery and superintendence, must necessari!\ 5 
all labor employed on exportable products. , 
Work on merchandise for export is especially highly paid by t} na 
it is exactly this high-paid labor that is really the cheapest lab » Geg. 


called * pauper labor,” the kind that is ill compensated. is prac . 
dear kind. Every yee manufacturer having a piece of w Y 
brings him particularly low profit,on which economy in every ki a 
gertioatensy necessary, puts his best-paid workmen on just that | he 

reams of sparing labor cost by doing otherwise, he simply conver: ee 


gin of profit into a net loss. - 
The fact that we are exporting steel rails to Canada, Japan, and 
in the face of English competition, and iron to England itself— so», 
never could do until the approaching exhaustion of England's iy. 
puts us less at a disadvantage for raw material; and the furth 


never in its history has the country made anything like so large » a2 
manufactured goods and machinery as during the last year, a: y the 
cheaper raw material allowed usin the Wilson bill, show what l do 
with raw material free; show, indeed, that very many, if not the: y of 
manufacturers would have no use for protection if we could got) work oy 
that basis. 


Again and again [ have declared distinctly and publicly that [ disjpo, 
import duty on agricultural implements. The duty was swept a 
Wilson Act with my cordial approval. The harm that such dutic- 
ducers who can export is that they suggest and encourage reta!ia! 
in the countries that buv of us. e only possible good they do is t 
manufacturers, by combination, to extort higher prices from t! 
countrymen than from foreign customers. It is with just that 
many a man asks Government assistance in charging more for his «) (js tan 
he sells them for in Europe and beyond the tropics. It is just that iorive 
that you cherish and hold up as worthy of praise when you allow diay 
of duty on goods exported. By that piece of legislation you declar 
as words can put it, that foreign customers are the ones you select 
while home customers are entitled only to be fleeced. 

You wish to aid the American workingman. SodolI. But, observing, as 
I do, that he never before received so a proportion of earnings as he 
has under recent legislation, and that all ble increase in exported manu- 
factures constitutes additional demand for his labor, I conclude that what 
he wants is a larger export business. There can not be an increase of impor- 
tations, demand for money on both sides enn unchanged. without 
creating a demand for exported products of agricultural and m<hanical 
labor. If absolute free trade were decreed today, American | eis and 
desires would be met only by use of the product of American workmen. as 
they have been in the t. If those workmen should be employed a little 


to pro- 
luties 
ible 

v 


that 


CKS 
is pain 
I ir favor, 


less in making things that go directly to the consumer and a litt!« more in 
making things that go abroad, to be exchanged for the things the consumer 
wants, his labor would be none the less demanded, while its application to 


something it can produce to better economical advantage would in ure its 
being better rather than worse paid after business had adjusted itself to the 
new conditions. 


If I did not believe that I could carry on my manufacturing for what tho 


public would pay freely without Government interference to force fictitious 
rofits, I ought to close up and go at something fitted to my size. | am ready 
to say the like for my brother manufacturers. If they are not los: to all 


sense of shame, they must blush to come whining before Congressional com- 
mittees for a chance to extort extra profits, like a cur for a bone, esvecially 
when with this is associated the sypeeray of pretending that what they seek 
thus to draw into their own pockets is all taken in trust for the sole benefit 
of the peer workingmen, even if we disbelieve all rumors and disregard all 
suspicions of — contributions and other forms of more or less dis- 
guised bribery. then to think that this craven fear of foreign com- 

etition, this cringing dependence on the work of the lobby and on legislative 


ngroseee. is so unneeessary! But for this huge confidence game but for 
this blighting curse on our industrial independence, the country «ould step 
forward at once and © the great source of the world's supply. Tho 
predominance in the iron estnese, = spite of our carefully calculated and 

rsistent efforts to leave itin British hands by oppressing our export trade, 


at last come to us. The mines of Britain 
while ours are practically inexhaustible. 

The chief object I have in addressing you is to make the most earnest 

ossible a the calling of an extra session in the spring. [ hear 

hat this proposed extra session for the purposo of pulling our revenue laws 
to pieces is usually advocated as necessary, not because some favorites of 
Government, large campaign contributors, perhaps. need to have their profits 
enhanced at ———— expense, but because, forsooth, the country needs 
more revenue. e country would not need more revenue if it would judi- 
ciously spend what it has. If its lawgivers would cut down the list of pen- 
sioners to those who have an honest ¢ , and thereby make that list a true 
roll of honor; if they would frown on public building and river and har'or 
demands; if they would abstain from waste of public money in us? !:ss mill- 
tary defenses and naval armaments, the revenue now provided wou! more 
than suffice them. 

But, entirely apart from these considerations, the association of increas: 
revenues with such an overloading of the tariff as yon are asked to make und 
are su to contemplate is a shame and a swindle, and you Know it. 
You have nocertainty—in fact, no good reason for believing—that an increase 
of protective duties will bring more revenues. The country’s income dimin 
ished greatly unde? the McKinley Act, and was actually considera!ly !-ss 
during the last year that act was in operation than it has been since duties 
were reduced. You are perfectly certain, on the other hand, that revenucs 
would be considerably in by a slightly higher internal tax on err 
and tobacco, with moderate duties on tea and coffee. In fact, a higher rat 
on beer alone—one which the consumer would be insensible of —would quite 
counterbalance the deficit in the Treasury. If you sincerely wanted) more 
revenue, you would recommend such a measure as this at once, and your 
recommendation could be made into law in a week. 

The extra session is A desired for a very different purpose than to 
increase the public revenues. It is desired because those who are moving fol 
it would rather increase the cost of the workingman’s clothing than that o 
his beer. It is desired because they would rather tax the lumber that gors 
to build his house than the luxuries he would be better off without. | 

It is superfluous to remind yon that the talk of an extra session is unset- 


i not long repay working, 


tling ess; is loc! up capital that would go at once into productive 
enterprise if assured of continuance of present conditions; is depriving 
labor of employment by : is only welcome to those who, 


es 
in one way or another, upon —beeause you know it and you 
see it. You know it ty your reason. You see it in the backset with which 








_———_ 


oteteie D after the forward start that followed the national elec- 
on ae oniisastrously met. Leave the tariff alone; let business be undis- 
turbed and enterprise assured of some degree of permanence; give us secur- 
+» instead of a legislative earthquake, and you will be surprised to see the 
prosperity that will follow your patriotic abstinence. 
I A. B. FARQUHAR, 

President of the A. B. Farquhar Company, Limited, 

Manufacturers and Exporters of Agricultural Machinery, York, Pa 


This comes from a man who does not deal in theories and spec- 
ulations to deceive the toiling people. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to insert a table in my remarks showing 
the cost of labor under the different tariff bills of this country and 
Great Britain: 


Duty under tariffs of— . | Labor cost. 
‘McKin- | oe ‘ ‘ United | Great Ditter- 
ley. Wilson. | Dingley. ee 


| States. | Britain. 


Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent 
6 ‘ 





‘arpets ....-------- 30 5D 20 | 16 | 4 
om aseapsuatiand * 2 = 35 2 10 
sand caps.....- 25 ¢ oF | ° 6 
oats sprites 88 40 | 112 2 20 2 

Nothing, rea - 
Vere ea a 49 87 30 24 6 
Blankets .- 80 3 80 18 16 ’ 
Flannels..-...------- 100 3 100 ») 17 3 
Yarns --.-...------- 100 39 100 21 7 4 

Women's dress 
BOOS . -..--------- Loe 49 102 15 15 0 
Knit goods .--.....- 4 48 76 16 13 | 3 
Glass .......---.---- 51 35 52 | ; 3 | 0 
Tobacco ....-----++- 17 109 | 164 2 16 | 5 

i 


I present this selection of articles because they are the real 
necessaries of life. 
thought proper to place upon these articles an average duty of 
91 per cent, as they claim to make up the deficiency between the 
cost of labor in this country and Great Britain, but the real facts 


The Committee on Ways and Means have | 


laborer for th® benefit of their selfish 
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children as mere arguments to Democrats of this House, hoping 
thereby to induce them to pass a bill that will continue to rob the 
ruin 


You gentlemen on the other side of this questior 


ih Ss 


1 will find that 


the Democratic party is not only opposed to giving capital a 
supremacy and control over labor, but t! will ever be found 
| insisting upon equality of rights and the enforcement of the 
fundamental principles of justice. I hold that a tariff solely for 
protection, as advocated by gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, is clearly unconstitutional—practica!ly the courts have so 
decided—but if the dignity of the law is insulted by lev . tax 
on the public for private interests, or the principles of eyuity and 
justice be debauched by placing on’y one dollar in the Treasury 
and five in the pocket of the protector, it seems to me a Congress 
that wants to truly represent the people would call a halt. Inone 
year our people used nearly $20,000,000 worth of blankets. The 
average tariff was 70 per cent, butthe home blanket makers, being 
satisfied with adding but 60 per cent to the otherwise price. forced 
the blanket users to pay over $7,000,000 extra on blankets. So 


| ets of the protectionists. 


| blanket maker? 


are that the difference is less than 8 per cent, and if we count the | 


time that it takes the Englishman or any other people to produce 
the article, and the time that it takes the American workinan to 
produce the same thing, then you gentlemen will discover that 
we pay less wages to produce the same amount of goods than any 
country in the world. Our people can produce more of the prod- 
acts of genius and skill in a given time than any other people. 
Give us free raw material and the world’s markets are ours. 
Such wild statements as our Republican friends are making they 


few were imporied that the Government rec 
during the year. 

Under this new blanket tax the Government got $1 into the 
Treasury for each $100 of duty, and $75 of that went into the pock- 
Would the law have been any more of a 
violation of the Constitution had it given the other dollar to the 
While this was enlightened and patriotic states- 
manship, what a fine line it is that divides the criminal from the 
saint! But let us lift the veil and see what stupendous wrongs 
are marshaled behind this policy which the people in their mis- 
taken zeal have long defended with their votes. The Democratic 
party by 6,500,000 votes ratified their declaration made at Chicago 
for commercial and industrial freedom. I commend these great 
truths to the gentlemen on the other side of this House. I ask 
you to read our platform and obey the mandates of the court. 

TARIFF RESOLUTION 

We hold that tariff duties should be levied for 


ived but $800 duties 


purposes of revenue, such 
| duties to be so adjusted as to operate equally throughout the country and 
not discriminate between class or section, and that taxation should be limited 


do not mean, and can not be seriously considered by this House. | 


They know that the average labor cost of producing these 
in this country is less than 20 per cent, but Mr. DINGLEY 
committee have the audacity to come into this House and 
members of this ey 

sumers of these g 
only 8 cent. He asks us to force upon the country a law that 
taxes the consumer four times the American cost of all the labor 
that creates the goods, not the mere difference between this 
country and Great Britain. 

What transparent declamation is this claim of wanting to pro- 
tect the American laborer. 
to the full cost of production of every schedule in this bill. 
the Ways and Means Committee why you are not willing to put 
the duty at 20 per cent; that would protect American labor from 


and his 
ask the 
to vote a tax of 91 per cent upon the con- 


s, to make up a difference of labor cost of | 


articles | 


| 


A tariff of 20 per cent protects labor | 
1 ask | 


all competition in this country. By this duty the manufacturer | 


would receive sufficient duty to pay for all his labor. 
not cost them one cent to prodace their goods. 
proposed duty of 91 per cent the 20 per cent cost of labor, that 


It would 


Take out of this | 


would leave 71 per cent, which would more than pay the cost of | 


raw material, and you see if this bill becomes a law, the entire 
cost of all the labor and all the raw material for the manufacturer 
will be paid by the consumer. Why not give to the farmer 91 
t cent of real protection—an export duty—not mere mock pro- 
tion, so that the consumers of their products would be com- 


a to pay them for all their seed grain, the plowing of the | 


. the harvesting and the thrashing of their grain, and of carry- 

ing it to market? 
lask the gentlemen on the other side to explain why they pro- 
pose to levy a duty of 91 per cent in this bill, when 20 per cent will 
pay more n all the labor-cost of production. 
what you propose to do with the 71 per cent difference? No gen- 
tleman dare answer or can answer. They will not offend the 
patron saints that stand behind this bill. There is but one answer 
to this question; that is, this bill is drawn to give that to the 
manufacturer. When this bill is analyzed and understood by the 
peop’, it will be pronounced infamous. No man ever commits a 
crime without having an apology for it. Not one of these men 
shown that he has sold his goods one cent cheaper, or even 
marked them to sell at a lower price. They are quick and ready 
to reduce the price of labor, but very slow to reduce the price of 
their goods. These pretended humanitarians and philanthropists 
are perfectly willing to starve their laborers and their wives and 





by the needs of the Government, honestly and economically administered. 





We denounce as disturbing to business the Republican threat to restore the 
McKinley law, which has twice been condemned by the people in national 
elections, and which, enacted under the false plea of protection to home in 


dustry, proved a prolific breeder of trusts and m 
at the expense of the many, restricted trade, and deprived the producers of 
the great American staples of access to their natural markets 

Until the money question is settled, we are opposed to any agitation for 
further changes in our tariff laws, except such as are necessary to meet the 


mopolies, enriched the few 


deficit in revenue caused by the adverse decision of the Supreme Court on 
the income tax. But for this decision by the Supreme Court there would be 
no deficit in the revenue under the law passed by the Democratic ¢ ress 
in strict pursuance of the uniform decisions of that court for nearly one 
hundred years, that court having in that decision sustained constitutional 
objections to its enactment which had previously been overruled by the 
ablest judges who have ever sat on that bench. We declare that it is the 
duty of Congress to use all the constitutional power which remains after that 
decision, or which may come from its reversal by the court as it may here- 
after be constituted, so that the burdens of taxation may be e« liv and im- 
partially laid, to the end that wealth may bear its due propor © ex: 
penses of the Government. 

This platform faithfully restates the doctrine of the Demo- 


cratic party from the foundation of the Government to this time, 
and I now submit with great confidence the long line of decisions 
of our Federal and State courts that fully vindicaies our position 
on this question of Federal taxation: 

UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF 


A TARIFF FOR PROTECTION 


The Supreme Court of the United States and th ral 
States have denounced taxation in all its forms, when in itowr tor 
build up manufacturing interests and industries, and for any p er 
than for public use in running the necessary machinery of the Government 
as spoliation and legalized robbery 

In the case of the Loan Association vs. Topeka, in 20 Wa 6 Judge 
Miller, delivering the opinion of the court, stated the « i? ruage 
that has been repeated over and over again, but it will bear repe » An 
attempt was made to tax the people of the city of T ka unde ithor 
ity given by an act of the legislature so as to ne one hundred ds of 
31,000 each to establish the King Wrought Iron Bridge Manutfa ny and 
[Iron Works Company of Topeka, and to aid in encouraging tha any in 
establishing and operating bridge shops in said « in pursua ‘ t 

| the legislature, which had plenary power, certainly as 1 } , 
Congress of the United States has under the limited power giv ( 
stitution. which is to lay and collect taxes, duties, im vo dé 3, to 
pay the debts, and provide for the common defense ner the 
United States. Certainly the power of the | la hat 


May I inquire | 


is as broad as the power we have, as all power 1 i . ; 
Constitution to the States and the people. T! I rrefu to 


pay the interest upon the bonds. Suit was! t r ‘ the 

Supreme Court of the United States, and ) 
opinion of the court, uses this languag 

“The power to tax is, therefore, the stror i ull 

the powers of the Government, reaching ull « es 
of the people. It was said by ¢ ef Just M b t Le M Cu 
y 


loch vs. The State of Maryland, that 





the p ! power t 
A striking instance of the truth of the proposit 3 in the fact that the 
existing tax of 10 per cent imposed by the United States on the cir lation 
of all other banks than the national banks dr x n every 
State bank of circulation within a year or two after its . This 7 r 
can as readily be employed tinst one uss of indivi wis and in fav f 
another, so as to ruin the one class and give unlimited wealth and prow y 
to the other. if there is no implied limitation of the uses for which the] . 
may be axercised. To lay with one hand the power of the Governme« a 
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the property of the citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored in- 
dividua s to aid private enterprises and build up private fortunes, is none 
the less robbery ause it is tema under the forms of law and is called tax- 
ation. This is not legislation. It is a decree under legislative forms. Nor 
is it taxation. 

* *A tax,’ says Webster's Dictionary, ‘isa rate or sum of money assessed 
on the person or property of a citizen by Government for use of the nation 
or State.’ ‘Taxes are burdens or charges imposed by the legislature upon 

rsons or property to raise money for public purposes.’ Coulter, J., in 

orthern Liberties vs. St. John's Church, says very forcibly: ‘I think the 
common mind has everywhere taken in the understanding that taxes are a 
public imposition, levied by authority of the Government for the purpose of 
carrying on the Government in all its machinery and operations—that they 
are imposed for a public porpens. - . 

In that case he calls attention toa very large number of authorities. Judge 
Miller says further: 

“If it be said that a benefit results to the local public of a town by estab- 
lishing manufactures, the same may be said of any other business or pursuit 
which employs capital or labor. The merchant, the mechanic, the innkeeper, 
the banker, the builder, the steambvat owner, are equally promoters of the 

blic good, and equally deserving the aid of the citizens by forced contribu- 
Rona o line can be drawn in favor of the manufacturer which would not 

*n the coffers of the pubiic Treasury to the importunities of two-thirds of 
the business men of the city or town.” 


I desire to call the attention of the distinguished gentleman 
from Maine, Mr. DINGLEY, to the fact that the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and especially the supreme court of his own 
State, contradict every word of his contention that a protective 
tariff for the benefit of manufacturers is constitutional: 


The Supreme Court refer with approbation to cases decided from the State 
of Maine, embracing exactly the same principle, that whether taxation is in 
the form of a direct tax or in any other form, it makes no difference; when- 
ever property may be seized or levied on to enforce the payment of the bur- 
den imposed on pr y, itis as much a tax in one form as in another, and 
all men whose opinions are entitled to any respect admit that the tariff is 
nothing but a tax. But when it is imposed for revenue purposes I agree 
that it isconstitutional; when it is laid for subsidy or the protection <a 
interests, l insist it is unconstitutional, null,and void. In that I am fully sus- 
tained by the very abie opinions by all the judges of the State of Maine, de- 
livering opinions seriatim when questions were Pay oe to them by the 
— legislature. (See 58 Maine Reports, page 590, etc.) The leading ques- 

mn Was: 

‘Has the legislature authority under the constitution to pass laws en- 
ablin sowee, by =f of money or loan of bonds, we assist aes veneenee cor- 
porations to esta or carry on manufacturing of various kinds, within or 
without the limits of said towns?” 

The ju took up the question submitted tothem. Among ete. 
the three judges who signed the first jon, Chief Justice Appleton, Judge 
Walton, and Judge Danforth, used some of which I will read 


They said: 

- hones are the enforced rtional contribution of each citizen out of 
his estate, levied authority of the State for the support of the govern- 
ment and for all public needs. They are the poopenty of the citizen taken 
from the citizen by the government, and they are to be disposed of by it. 

aa tee tee de a ee the manadinstaser 
to public gifts than the sailor, the the lumberman, or the farmer. 
Our Government is based upon equality of rights. All honest employments 
are honorable. The State can not rightfully discriminate among occupa- 
tions, for a discrimination in favor of one branch of industry is a disecrimi- 
nation adverse to all other The State is equally to protect all, 


v no undue advan or and exclusive ‘erence to any.” 
gi That Peading ep a of is acomplete answer to the cmpumente 


made by blicans of the House that if there was no revenue re- 
uired, no t, no Army, no Navy, they would still protect manu- 
Socarera, and would exact taxes by legislati m the mass of the people 


on 

for the benefit of private parties, in order to enable them to sell goods at 
Sp toes. so that they may carry on their business profitably. Tne judges 
of Maine proceed to say: 

** No public exigency can require private spoliation for the private benefits 
of favored individuals. If the citizen is in his property by the con- 
stitution against the public, much more is he against private eaache.” 

“If it were pro to pass an act enabling the inhabitants of the several 
towns by vote to nsfer the farms or the horses or oxen, or a part thereof. 
from the rightful owners to some manufacturer whom the ty might 
select, the monstrousness of such legislation would be s, 
But the mode by which property would be taken from ace many and given 
to another or others can make no difterence in the underlying principle. It 
is the taking that constitutes the no matter how taken. Whe the 
cow or the ox be taken from the unw ling owner and given toa manufac- 
turer, or the gift be of money obtained by asale made by the collector, or by 
the payment of the tax to avoid such sale, does not and can not change the 

a In either case the cow or the ox or the value thereof is taken 
— e owner and is given away by others without the owner's consent. 
If a partof one’s estate may be given away, another and another ion may 
upon the same principie be given away until all is gone. What is this but 
manifest and undisgu spoliation?” 

Each of the other judges gave substantially the same opinion, in different 
language of course, but each of them pronounced it legislative robbery, their 
1 age being quite as denunciatory as any used on this floor by any of us. 
Ju WVickerson uses this language: 

“What claim has manufacturing to such preference over other branches 
of industry, commerce, trade, lture, and the mechanic arts? These 
are honorable and beneficial pursuits, and the constitution of this State will 
be searched ia vain to find any powers given to the legislature to authorize 
towns and cities to discriminate t these employments and in favor of 
manufacturing in the matter of m. If municipal corporations may 
assess a tax their citizens by authority of law to en one, it ma 
each and all branches of meconsnry taagetry, mand the qeestion ia tedaned 
to this: Has the ture the constitutionai authority to authorize the 
towns anc cities in this State to tax their inhabitaats for parpom of aid- 
ing, establishing, or car? on, not ees pro 80 — 


ance, and say other breach of benetch! industey# 


w n another case came up afterwards, which is reported \ 
** Allen vs. Inhabitants of Jay,” the chief justice decided a similar question. 
The authorities, under an of the legislature, had —— to = aid 
to a manufacturing company, or to a sawmill that was about to be estab- 
lished. The judge said in that case: 

” of the term, implies 


Taxation, by the very m of money 


eaning the 
for public uses, and excludes the if for private objects 
‘I concede,’ says Black, ©. J.. in ws. or, 21 Pennsylvania, 167, 
that a law authorizing taxation for any other than public purposes is void. 





‘A tax,’ remarks Green, C. J., in Camden ws. Allen, 2 Dutch, a39 
post levied by authority of government upon its citizens or sub). 
support of the State.’ , 

“*No authority or even dictum can be found,’ observes [j!),, 
Hanson vs. Vernon, 27 lowa, 28, ‘ which asserts that there can |» . 
mate taxation when the money to be raised does not go into the pu 
ury, or is not destined for the use of the Government or some 0! ; 
mental divisions of the State.’ 

“If there is any proposition about which there is an entire ») 
weight of judicial authority, it is that taxes are to be imposed f.; 
the people of the State in the varied and manifold purposes of .., 
and not for private objects or the special benefit of individua! 
originates from and is by and for the State. 

y idea seems to be that thereby capital would be created. pp 
not the case. Capital is the saving of past earnings ready {for | 
employment. The bonds of a town mayeenable the holder to «), 
by their transfer, as he — do by that of any good note. But 
is thereby created. It is only a transfer of capital from one kind 
to another. 

“The industry of each man and woman engaged in produc: 
ment is of ‘benefit’ to the town in which such industry is em)! 
can be predicated of all useful labor, of all productive indus: », 
cause all useful labor, all productive ene conduces to the pul 
does it follow that the people are to be tax for the benefit of on 
one —— kind of manufacturing? 

* The sailor, the farmer, the mechanic, the lumberman, are equa 
to the aid of coerced loans to enable them to carry on their }) 
Messrs. Hutchins & Lane. Our Government is based on equa): 
The State can not discriminate among occupations, for a diseri)) 
favor of one is a discrimination adverse to all others. While 1} 
bound to protect all, it ceases to give that just protection wh: 
undue advantages, or gives special and exclusive preferences to )):.) 
individuals and particular and special industries at the cost and. 
the rest of the community. 

“Where is the difference between the coerced contribution of ; 
gatherer to be loaned to individuals for their benefit and those 
queror from the inhabitants of the conquered country?” 

I can add nothing to strengthen the emphatic condemnation pr) i 
by the highest judicial authorities of the land against all schemes. ; : 
and all devices and page whereby either manufacturing or other 
interests are sought to be subsidized, protected from competiti.: t 
up by taxation imposed upon the people for their benefit. 


Every utterance applies with full force on the position now 
assumed by the Republican party in its platform on the measure 
ee adge The mate Cider, whe fi ized by th 

u nas ey, who is recogn’ y the people of this 
country as one of the ablest expounders of constitutional law, <.s, 
in discussing the power of the Government to layand collet (a..s: 

Constitutionally,a tax can have no other basis than the raising of bev enns 
for public purposes, and whatever governmental exaction has ni | 
is tyrannical and unlawful. A tax on im therefore (a tariff | 

of which is not to raise revenne, but to discourage ani i: 


rt for the benefit of some home manu! « : 
may well be questioned as being merely colorable, and therefore 10% \ar- 
tional principles. 


No statement could be made that could define this question 
now before the House more clearly. How does the prote tious! 
Tecgty te meee ne authorities that a the question? 

imply saying t these great jurists and lawyers did not 
know what they were talking about. 

Taxation can never be ive if it is distributed upon all 
our people according to wealth. It is well, however, for us 
to inquire into the objects and purposes of Federal taxation. |: 
was intended under our theory of government that all «itizens 


and owning property should be required to surrender a 
portion of i in order to have a proper administration of the (ioy- 


ernment. 

The a of oe create _ ge The 
anthors of our Federal system, ing that the people might be 
—— by their legislators if were not restrained, placed 

limitation of the taxing powers in the Constitution. >: tion 
8 of the Constitution pro that Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect duties, imposts, and excises ay the debts and 

rovide for the common defense and general welfare of the U1' d 

tates, but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform through- 
out the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I raise the question now so far as it cin |e 


raised in debate, as to the constitutionality not only of the bill 
but its title. The title in its intent and meaning is a wide de} 
pe at con teaemiiae bills of the ony ay eam 3 that ae ob ect 
and purposes are to revenue vernment and en- 
co the industries of the United States. The Constitution 


— mee a have power to collect taxes, but there is 
not one word in that provision di Congress to tax ‘to eu- 
courage industries.” No fair cons on of the general-welfare 
clause can bring the title of this bill as well as the text within tc 
meaning of that provision of theConstitution. I think the courts 
would so construe it. If they did not, it would be a wide depar- 
lines of uniform decisions of both State and 
Federal courts. a from Maine _— DineLey]} pro- 
by the title of his bill to “ enconrage industries of the 
Bnited tates” by taxing the people. That, however, is the new 
method of making the happy. e, upon this 

et be ohare wis industries the 
—: means. Would he be kind enough to name them to the 
? Does he mean simply the factories, the mills, the mines, 








_ 


the retired gentlemen who live upon their incomes—the lawyer, 
the doctor, the teacher, the professor—and what would become 
of the legislator? These professions and employments are not to 
be encouraged by this bill. — 

Gentlemen, if these decisions are to be regarded, it is perfectly 
plain that there is no authority conferred upon Congress by this 
eC TK 
man in his trade or his private business. This is the only consti- 
tutional provision or authority conferred upon Congress to use 
the taxing power, andl hold, in common with the Democratic party 
as set forth in its platforms and its legislation since the Govern- 
ment was created, as well as with the courts, that it is a violation 


in of the Constitution to use the taxing power to protect any | 
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| 
} 


| 
| 


of the fundamental law and the natural rights of man to create | 


any statute that compels any class of our citizens to surrender any 
part of their earnings toany one man, corporation,ortrust. There 
are quite a number of gentlemen upon this floor, who are known 
to be good lawyers, who insist that a tariff is not a tax upon those 
who consume tariff-taxed goods, but a blessing that falls like the 
dews of heaven upon all. There are a fewmen left in the Repub- 
lican party who still claim that the foreigner pays the tax. But 
in the fear of God, and as intelligence increases, that number is 

etting to be quite small. In the case of Brown vs. The State of 

aryland, if gentlemen will read that decision, they will find that 
the Supreme Court of the United States unanimously decided that 
a duty upon imports was a tax that had to be 


"i 

i9 
ports operate asa tax upon the nsuin A few : t x i 
ence will convince the whole | | ‘ I l 
taxes which rests the whole burden o at : 
tirely on property or income, is intrinsically unjust.—! : 
Ls6; ’ 

The great apostle of protection, Mr. McKinley in his 

| Speeches in Ohio: 

We took the tariff off of sugar and now you do n ‘ pa t “0 
how we have relieved you from taxation by taking the t rA wr 
and reducing your expenses 

In his next breath he tells his audience that “the { pDaVS 
the tariff,” taxing the property of other nations ket 
in the United States, 

Now let us examine this question with a view of a taining 

| the facts in a practical way. Marshall Field imported $1,400 
worth of pearl buttons. The McKinley tax was $3,000. That Mr. 
Field had to pay as duty at the custom-house, That made the 
$1,400 worth of buttons cost him in the store $4,400. Then he 
added the cost of transportation, and upon the whole cost he 
places his per cent, and then sells them out to his customers at 10 
per cent profit. So itis plain to be seen that the persons who 
used those buttons had to pay $5,000 in order to get $1,400 worth 
of buttons. This is McKinleyism, which is insisted upon by men 
| upon this floor as a law which should remain upon the statute 
books. 
I take the broad ground that the whole tariff system is wrong 


aid by the con- | 


sumer. Of the distinguished men who contradict the position | 


now assumed by the gentleman from Maine | Mr. DineLey] and 
his committee, I will first quote the Hon. Joseph Medill, editor 
of the Chicago Tribune: 

WHAT THE CONSTITUTION SAYS. 


“The Cones shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imports 
and excises, to pay the debts ard provide for the common defense and gen 
eral welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall 
be uniform throughout the United States. 2 9 


“To commerce. 
“ No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State." * * * 

“Common ense,”’ “general welfare,” *‘no preference,” are the key 
notes of these constitutional limitations of the taxing power of Congress 
There is no shad. ww of authority given to levy taxes to enrich special capi 
talists at the expense of the e. 

Lo : eniiding by pranibe e = the on tom "> 
vent tory taxes on ship materials an 
tion of com marine that would be a nurser 

It is not for the “ general welfare " that the onl 
will conquer malaria has been taxed, and is, if pe 

A tax system is not “uniform” that gives the paper manufacturers their 
raw ma free, but makes all the publishers and readers of the United 
pay them a high protective bounty. 

t for the welfare that §44 per ton be levied on the sheet tin 
which is used to the farmer's meats, lards 


taxes that pre 
forbid the crea 
of ships of war. 
ebrifuge—quinine 
ble, to be taxed again 


that 


cent on the steel for his wagon tires, 120 per cent on glass that lets light 
into his d or 80) per cent on the china and crockery ware in his pan 
try. Nor isit the welfare to permita few monopolists who have 
bought up the remnants of the Western pine forests to levy a bounty tax of 
to $B. r feet on the lumber used by the farmers of the treeless 
tates for and fencing. Such taxes are levied in the interests of cor- 
morant capitalists, in plain on of the Constitution. 


I hold with the courts and with this distinguished gentleman, 
Mr. Meadill, that there is no authority or power conferred by the 
Constitution of the United States upon Congress to use the taxing 
power to protect any private business, franchise, or corporate 
right. Taxation must be uniform and for public purposes only. 
It seems idle to emphasize, in this presence, these great funda- 
mental for every member upon this floor well knows that 
every State in this Union, through their supreme courts, as well 
as the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, has 
declared that the power to tax can only be used to raise revenue 
for public purposes. There is not one word or one line in that con- 
stituti clause to support this bill. The basis of this bill as 
constructed proceeds upon the lines of a tariff for protection with 
incidental revenue, A tariff based upon that principle can not be 
constitutional. Noman, aside from partisan prejudice and indi- 
vidual -has ever attempted to defend such alaw. So far 
in this debate no advocate of this bill has ever referred to the Con- 
stitution of the United States in ~~ 7 of his views. Why are 

0: 


these men silent? Congress derives all of its powers to tax imports 

from the section of the Constitution. In order to support 

and the position I have taken upon this question, I 
-_ quote from some of the great lights of this Republic. 

is — Alex- 

de Hamten en tion that a pays tne duty.— Alex 

eour t eek to . That depend 

our wealth and our Tail tp ib tana Yhateees- sna be the forin uf 

IS Fang the pu —Henry Clay, in his great speech, April 

The constitutes a of the price of the whole mass of the article in 


the 
y paid upon the article of domestic manufacture 
as well as that of foreign production. Upon one it is a bounty, upon the 
other # ; of the tax must operate as an equivalent re- 
of i fo or domestic. We say so 


whether 
long és the continues, the duty must be paid by the purchaser of 
the urtide eke poe Adams's Report = Manufact o isas, 0" aT 


All such articles (raw materials) ces divecti to th t 
ot the an ee anos 
: os. manatactured here, and must be paid for by’ the con 


,and vegetables, or 100 per cent | 
on the steel wire from which his barbed fences are constructed, or 100 per | 


in principle, because it levies its burdens on what we have to con 


sume instead of the property which we possess, making the poor 
| man who toils for a living contribute quite as much to the sup- 
port of the Government as the millionaire. It is manifest that 


| any such system is vicious. 


Under this rule the wealthiest man 
of any of the communities of the United States is not required to 
pay any more to support the Government than the poor man 
who works inthe shop. The law which we are now trying to 
adopt seems to be for the sole purpose of compelling the common 
people to bear the principal burdens of Government. This system 
has been popularized throughout the world because every nation 
on the globe likes to rival every other nation, and extravagance is 
the result; and the best way to secure the money to meet these 
fancies is to levy taxes which to the people seem to be paid by 
others. It has been said by a distinguished statesman, Mr. Blaine, 
that ‘*$10 could be collected much easier by indirect 
$1 by direct taxation.” 


taxation than 
Count Bismarck, of Germany, calls pro- 


| tection “a magnificent way of robbing the people, and not telling 





them how it is done.” Mr. McKinley suid, in one of his speeches 
in Ohio in his canvass against Mr. Campbell for governor, that 

The people do not know whether they pay | mill, $i, or $1,000,000, and if 
they do not know it, what is the use of saying so much about it? 

The people do know how and when they have been robbed, 
They are not so stupid as these gentlemen wouldinsinuate. They 
have repeatedly condemned the doctrine, and 1 feel certain that 
they always will when that question is fairly presented to them. 
The elections of 1390 demonstrated their intelligence beyond all 
question. I would be pleased to learn from some of those friends 
of protection why a man is paid but 60 cents a day for digging ore 
in Alabama, $1.50 in Pennsylvania, and $3 in Colorado? Protection 
is the same at each place, the amount of labor perforiaed exactly the 
same in the same common country, and under the same flag. If 
protection is for the benefit of labor, why not all get $8 perday? If 

wrotection means anything to labor, the highest price should be paid. 

he machine of the capitalist is the only laborer that is protected. 
It has secured its owners by the aid of Congress the colossal for- 
tunes that now startle the world. 

The free pauper labor of the world, which regulates the wages 
paid to the human laborer employed here, on the universal prin 
ciple of supply and demand, does not and can not c with 
or diminish the profit Congress gives as a subsidy to protected 
machinery and capital. Machinery is day by day supplanting 
human factory labor. It neither eats, drinks, nor wears any 
product of human industry except coal, and needs no protection 
against any other like machine anywhere. As the proportion of 
machine work increases and human work decreases the 


mpet 
ny ‘ 


propor 
tion of increase of price which protection gives goes into the 
pockets of machine owners. 

The machine is the laborer in whose behalf the on el 
bands that fill our lobbies and committee rooms are so clamor- 
ous in their demands for protection. Of course as the owners 
of machinery control the work of both hands and machines, 
when the demand for products is slack or the supply exceeds 
the demand, the owner always drops the human laborer first. as 
far as possible, and limits products, if he produces at all nt 
the machines aided by the least amount of human labor can do, 
so that all of the high prices which protection secures may be 


retained by him. 
The insincerity of the assumption that protection proposes to 
restrict the sales of manufactured goods to those they produce in 


the interest of American workmen is intensified tenfold by the 
fact shown by the record, that they struggle for years to flood the 
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country with the most degraded character of Chinese labor, and 
as soon as the war tariff gave them a monopoly of production on 
their own terms, they passed laws which they maintained in force 
for over twenty years, authorizing the importation free of duty 
under contract, to be enforced by penalties and liens upon property 
acquired, of the cheapest and most depraved class of pauper labor 
from all parts of the earth, in order to force American workmen 
under pressure from sach competition to accept the lowest wages 
they could force them down to by this competition or be driven 
out of their protected establishments. Yet they pose before the 
country as the special champions of American labor. 

Protectionists claim that the tariff proteeted American labor 
from foreign competition. Is that true? There is no tariff on 
labor; there is absolute free trade in labor—the one thing the 
manufacturer has to buy and the one thing the laborer has to sell. 
But the manufacturer says we keep out foreign work. Well, 
when does the foreign laborer most interfere with your job? 
When he is thousands of miles away, working by hand, with poor 
machinery, producing goods that have to be transported thousands 
of miles before they come into our markets, or when he has come 
here as animmigrant,and stands ready to work right by your side, 
on the very machine you work with, to make the very oS you 
are iaaking? When does he most interfere with your job? When 
he stays a ioreigner thousands of miles off, or when he comes here 
and bids against you? How does it help the employer most? To 
have him stay at home in Europe or have him here underbidding 
you? 

lf we look over the world with an impartial eye, we will dis- 
cover that the rate of wages is not the determining point in the 
cost of production, that the lowest labor cost and the highest 
wages are inseparable, The average wages of India are 8 cents 
per day; those of China, with the highest protective tariff of an 
country in the world, are 9 cents per day. Russia, with a tari 
equal to the McKinley law, pays 25 cents per day. Germany, with 
a tariff in many ‘respects higher than ours, pays 45 cents per day. 
. reat Britain, whieh has practically free trade, pays 90 cents per 
day. 

England and Wales, with 480 people to the square mile, with a 
landiord system that oppresses the agricultural classes with the 
most improved methods, pays nearly twice as high wages as any 
country of the Old World, and yet makes goods so much cheaper 
than the cheapest-labor people that she can ship her goods into 
every market of the world and undersell the East Indian in Cal- 
cutta, the Chinaman in Hongkong, the Italian in Rome, the 
Frenchman in Paris, the German in Berlin, and the Russian in 
Moscow. What gives England this control of the markets of the 
world? Simply high wages, which means efficient labor and profit- 
able employment, with free raw materials. It is not the man, but 
the productive capacity of the man, that establishes the wages. 

And labor is 9 per cent lower now than it was at the time these 
tables were made. I now quote from a speech of RoGER Q. MILLS 
in the Senate of the United States April 24, 1804: 


Table showing number of employees, total value of product, value of product per 
— ee, and annual average wages paid per employee in manufacturing 
industries in the countries named in 1880. 





Total valueof| Number | Product} Annual 


Country. of em- 


per wages 
product ployees. | hand. | paid. 
United Kingdom................ $4, 100,000,000 | 5,189,000 $790 $204 
NE ccoscaadest Aiscacpapaicd dic. <sahiiioe 2, 425,000,000 | 4, 443, 000 545 175 
OPER... 0200 csesccnesas yess caw 2,915, 000,000 | 5,350,000 545 155 
MIBBEM. . . ca ccew cnnvecccvenc access 1,815, 000,000 | 4,760,000 381 120 
Pe coniivhecininiidgigguuadh es, 000,000 | 3,000,000 409 150 
NIE ns cet ie udcce tn breeisiunigialinmhil , 000,000 | 2,281,000 265 130 
ER «. sel buaénebacchammabedanell 425, 000,000 | 1, 167,000 364 120 
INR oi ee aed 510, 000, 000 953, 000 545 165 
NE i ath win iarennl 160, 000, 000 870,000 433 150 
United States..................-| 7,215,000,000 | 38,837,000 1,880 347 


ene. 


In the United States $1,880 worth of product cost $347 for wages. Now our 
friends poiut to the fact that the workman in the United States gets $347 for 
his annual work: in Great Britain he gets $204; in France he gets $175; in Ger- 
many $155. Ours is the high-priced workman, and these are paupers; but 
when we come to look at the fact that our people are paid less than the for- 
signer for the amount of work they turn out, the boot is found on the other 

‘00 


Now, let us ca’ this thing out. Letus take the labor cost in other coun- 
tries of $1,880 worth of product and compare it with ours. The $1,880 worth 
of goots imported into the United States is the thing that is to test the con- 
dition of our workmen. When the goods come here, then, the labor cost of a 
given amount of goods is compared with the labor cost of the same amount 
of goods in a foreign country. One thousand orent hundred and eighty dol- 
lars’ worth of goods cost in this country $347 for labor. 

Now, then, we imported from England last year $1,880 of cotton yarns that 
cost for labor in England $485, and in the United States $47. The labor cost 
in England was $138 more than in the United States; but our tariff taxes it 
$935 to protect our labor against competition with the Englishman. We im- 

rted $1,880 worth of kid gloves from France that cost for labor in France 
foo: in the United States, $447. The labor cost in France was $257 more than 

n the United States; but they were taxed $1,165 to protect our workmen 
Age nst competition with the Frenchman. We imported from German 
$1,880 worth of woolen goods the labor cost of which in Germany was 
which was $188 more than in the United States; but they were taxed $1,985 to 


pastes our workmen against competition with the German. We ;,,, 










which in Russia was $593, which was $246 more than in the Unit tat 
it was taxed $487 to protect our workmen against competition vw - h 
paid Russian. 


= to protect our workmen against competition with the Aust) 





rom Russia cables, co’ , and twine valued at $1.880, the lab., 
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We imported $1,880 worth of buttons from Austria, the labor eos: 
was $689, or $42 more than in the United States; but these buttons w. 


mported $1,880 worth of silk piece goods from Italy, the labor eos; 
in italy was $922, or $575 more than in the United States. 

Mr. Miuus. I have some figures about cotton to give to the » 
directly. Germany imports ae re from Great Britain a), 
those yarns and sends them back and sells to Great Britain the «) 
made from them. France imports cotton qesus from Great bri 
import cotton yarns from Great Britain. There are certain thi), 
not compete with; there are certain things England can not cor); 


and there are certain a that other countries can not. Isubmi: } 


table I have prepared, tha 


Senators and others may examine it: 


Labor 





| Articles produced in | cost le ‘mount of 

Labor cost ee | ta 

the foreign countries |in United ‘ ax 

nae Saree namedand imported | States — °" *!.5%0 

, pred de into the United| thanex- | Vo! tot 

Pp r States. porting |, “*\icies 

country, | ported 
United Kingdom . $485 | Cotton yarns. 138 3h 
ee eae 604 | Kid gloves--.-. ae 257 1.185 
Germany ......... 535 | Woolen goods. . in 188 1 985 
Sh atnens sansa 593 | Cables, cordage, and 246 487 

twine. } 
Austria ........... 689 | Buttons ................ 342 | 2 600 
EE ec ieiciiaihncntiarkGroed 922 | Silk piece goods........ 575 940) 
IR aida, . seacaa @20 | Iron ore................ 455 we 
Belgium .......... 569 | Window glass.......... 222 1.4% 
Switzerland -..... 651 and embroideries. B04 | 1. 128 
United States. .... AT 

Notwithstanding the fact that our labor is cheaper than that of other 

countries, our people are paying enormous duties to manufacturers to pr 


tect their workmen, not one dollar of which ever finds its way to the work- 
man’s pocket. Was not the Democratic national convention barking ; 
right trail when Cog Gaeenec’ protection as a fraud’ In the face of al} 
these facts Congress is levying taxes to protect American workmen against 
competition with ps r labor! 

The reports which I have read to you show that $100 worth of manufactures 
cost for labor in Great Britain 82; in France, $32.11; in Germany, $2.44: in 
Russia, $31.49; in Austria, ¥ ;_in Italy, $49.05; in Spain, $32.96; in belgium, 
$30.27; in Switzerland, $34.64; and in the United States, $18.45. Now, wao has 
the cheapest labor? 








While on the subject I want some one toexplain to me, if this tax is forthe 
laborer’s benefit and not for the manufacturer's, how it is that the laborer 
never gets the benefit of any of it. How is it that the tariff and tho lalorer's 
pocket fail to connect? How isit that the bounty voted by Congress never 
gets further than the mouth of the manufacturer? How is it that the tariff 


puts a tax of $13.44 on every ton of steel rails, and yet the labore ts less 
than $3. For every ton of pig iron Congress votes to the laborer $).). but he 
never gets more than $1.50. For every $100 worth of cutlery the tariff is $4), 
but he only gets $44. I give here alist of articles which show from the: 
réturns what wages are paid, and from the tariff what protection is voted for 
our workmen. I hope some one who may be able to do so will explain why it 
is that the tariff takes the skin off the wrong man. 
Tn 1 ton of steel rails the labor cost is $3; the tariff is $13.44. 
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In $100 worth of cutlery the labor cost is $44.24; the tariff is $80.11 
In $100 worth of mats and matting the labor cost is $34.90; the tariff is $18.59. 
In $100 worth of silk piece ie labor cost is $22.54; the tariff is ss) 
ann worth of cigars and cigarettes the labor cost is $34.51; the tariff is 
; In $i00 worth of woolen or worsted cloths the labor cost is $20.85; the tariff 
s 


n $100 worth of pottery the labor cost is $45.96; the tariff is $60. 
Tn $100 worth of rl buttons the labor cost is $39.69; the tariff is $1!3.01 
In $100 worth of nin the labor cost is $16.34; the tariff is $119 17 
In a ton of coal the labor cost is from 40 to 50 cents: the tariff is 75 cents. 
In $100,.worth of cotton the labor cost is $24.24; the tariff is $5/.Us 
In $100 wowth of linen the labor cost is $32.92; the tariff is $5. "ow 
In worth of common window glass the labor cost is $53.09; the tariff is 


39. 
In 1 ton of pig iron the labor cost is $1.50; the tariff is $6.72. 


In 1 ton of bar iron the labor cost is $4.57; the tariff is $52.98. 
Iask again, why is it that what you vote for the benefit of labor docs not 
t tothe laborer? You do not stand up and tell the people of the United 


tates that you want this for the protection of the capitalists. You do not 
dare to stand before the people and tell them that. You continue tv tell 
them that it is for the benefit of labor, and after you have got it you puttin 
your own et, and you pay, your laborer just what he gets at free-trade 
prices, and that is all he possibly can get. 


In the same class of manufacturing, in the same State, an in 
the same locality you will find that markets differ in price of 
daily wages. And prices are constantly changing also at d fferent 
periods, as new machinery and new methods are adopte!. ‘The 
gentleman from New York i. PayNE]} told us the other day that 
a protective tariff made high wages. If this be true, why dies 
every factory have a different price for labor? In every part 0! 
our country the tariff is the same. Why, then, the difficulty’ 

What is it that interferes with the free operation of the tarifl 
and prevents it from fixing a high rate of wages all over the 
country and maintaining it? Mr. Edward Atkinson, who is one 
of our authorities on this matter, shows that fifty years ago it 
required five ns—two carders, two spinners, and one weav«t — 
working by the old method, to make 8 yards of cloth in one day. 
They got 20 cents a day, a dollar for the whole five. The labor 
cost of the cloth was 12} cents, and calculating three hundred 
working days in the year, the whole product of these five cheap 
laborers was 2,400 yards of cloth, but when coal and steam and. 


at 











machinery were harnessed together to produce cloth, five persons 
to-day in New England produce 140,000 yards of cloth each year. 

The labor cost of the cloth is $1.08 per yard; the wages of labor, 
instead of being $60 a year or 20 cents a day, is $287 per annum 
for each person. The result of the labor-saving machinery used 
was an enormous increase in productive capacity; the result of 
that was a great increase in the rate of wages, and the further 
result of a great decrease in the cost of production. He says fur- 
ther in his book on the distribution of products that— 

In any given country, like the United States, where the people are sub 
stantiall: omogeneous, where the means of intercommunication are ample, 
where there are no hereditary or class distinctions, and where there is no 
artificial obstruction to prevent commerce, a high rate of wages in money 
will be the natural, and therefore necessary, result of low cost of production 
in labor. 

[ also quote from page 56 of the same book that— 

The nations which have diminished the quantity of human laborin great- 
est measure by the application of machinery produce goods at the lowest 


cost, and by exchange with the hand-working nations, who still constitute 
the majority of the people of the world, are by way of such exchange enabled 
to pay the h = rate of wages in money, because their goods are made at 
the lowest labor cost. 

There are here seven establishments. The first one is in Massa- 
chusetts. A comparison is instituted between 1849 and 1892, and 
the industry is cotton print cloth. Each operative made in 1849, 
in this factory, 44 yards per day. In 1892 he made 100 yards, an 
increase of productive power of 123 per cent. What wagesdid he 
net? Theaverage daily earnings of the laborer in 1849 was 60 cents, 
and in 1892 $1. His wages increased 50 per cent. The labor cost 
of the product decreased 32 percent. I will not stop to enumerate 
the other establishments in the same State. While the increase 
was very large during the same period, yet the different prices of 
labor were to be found in each establishment. 

I wish to quote from Mr. Howard Newhall, who makes this 
question very plain by a real object lesson: 

American ladies’ shoes wholesaling at $1.50 a pair cost for labor of making 
2 cents. English ladies’ shoes wholesaling at $1.50 a pair cost for labor of 
making # cents. American men's shoes wholesaling at $2.60a pair cost for 
labor of making 33 cents. English men's shoes wholesaling at $2.60 per pair 
cost for labor of making 50 cents. 

In the report of the Massachusetts bureau of statistics for 1884 
the general average weekly wage in Massachusetts is given as 128 
per cent higher than in Great Britain. The general average 
weekly wage in Massachusetts is given as $11.63 per week and in 
Great Britain $5.08. 

It is plain to be seen from this statement of facts that if our 
people are to be injured and ruined, as stated by gentlemen on 
the other side of this House, by importation of English shoes into 
this country the English shoe must be produced at a lower cost 
than the American shoe, or otherwise it can not be imported in 
competition with our product if there was no tariff or protection 
whatever. It is not the rate of wages in England and America, 
respectively—$5.08 against $11.683—that we have to consider, but 
simply the costof producing the shoes. The man or country holds 
the market who can sell his goods cheapest, and the man can 
sell the cheapest who gets his goods at the lowest cost. In this 
case it is the man in Massachusetts. What, then, does this differ- 
ence of w: mean? It simply means increased productive 
efficiency. It means that the American workman is superior to 
the British workman. 

In order for the American to earn his $11.63 per week, he makes 
85 pairs of men’s shoes in a week. The Englishman, to earn his 
$5.08 a week, makes 10 pairs of men’s shoes. 

Now, I want to ask the gentlemen on the other side of this 
Chamber, who claim the tariff makes the workingmen’s wages 
high, did they make the scale of American workmen's waves 
$11.63 per week or was it the number of shoes he made which rez- 
ulated his wages, and wuperior skill in using machinery? Is not 
that what gave him the greater wages over the price of the Eng- 
lish wages? Gentlemen, the principle is simply this, that the 
higher rate of wages means a higher productive power. It is in- 

pay for increased work. It is not the tariff. It is more 
work, more efficient work; it is better work, it is cheaper work. 
It is that that holds the market, and it holds the boot and shoe 
market of this country against the importation of a single pair of 
shoes from Great Britain, notwithstanding wages are 128 per cent 
higher here in shoemaking than in Great Britain. 
ere can -be but one standard for labor, and that is pay for 
what itcan produce. Comparisons by daily wages in different 
countries is misleading, and I am astounded at the learned gen- 
tleman from Maine {Mr. DinGLey| presuming upon the igno- 
rance of the American people by using such argument. The dis- 
pea. between wages in this country and Great Britain is 
growing less every year. Wages in England have advanced 70 
per cent since the 
be at home have declined 9 per cent under protection. 
to and there you will see the female laborer knitting, 
With two sticks, burlaps at 2 cents a yard, working thirteen 
hours each day, and making 4 yards of voods, earning 8 cents a 
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day. In this country you will find one woman laborer attending 
a machine weaving 200 yards per day, working eight |} re- 
ceiving 64 cents per day. The woman of India gets 2 cents per 
yard, while the woman of America gets less than one-third of a 
cent per yard. 


ours, 


For the benefit of some of my Republican friends upon this 
floor, I will quote the Chicago Tribune upon this poin 

What could demonstrate more conclusively t falsity the « that 
the present excessive duties can not be reduced w rout s ne vages 
paid American labor Allowing for tariff rat to 
cover any alleged margin betw wages in th ! y and in | 
the total labor cost of articles produced her 
cent or more of the present tariff scale that can or © Ve 
plunder and bounty paid to factory bosses and in which lal« 

It has been clearly demonstrated that operatives in this country 
are paid no more than they are in England in the cotton manu 
facture for the same product. The high tariff on cotton goods has 
not made wages high in the United States, for Mr. Blaine found 


as the result of his official inquiry that in proportion to the hours 


of labor and the work actually performed the American operative 
was not paid any more than the English. Enjoying the advan- 
tages of peculiarly cheap and effective lavor, the American manu 
facturer needs only to get free raw material, cheaper tuols and 


machinery, and untaxed dyestuffs and chemicals to be on a foot- 
ing with his British competitor in every respect save the facility 
for transporting goods. 

I quote again from Senator MILLs. 


It will not do to sav that the tariff reduces prices in the United Sta and 

free trade reduces prices in Great Britain. The same cause, under the same 

| circumstances, ought to produce the same result They tell 1 t wi but 
here we have prices brought down by free track Great Brita nd 


| still better 


a protective tariff in the United States. Sir, pri have been brought down 


by improved production, by machinery, by invention, incre 


of product in a given time, and lowering the cost of the product. Lhave here 
some figures that will give an illustration of that fa 
A long time ago, whenwe were boys, when our mothers were spinning with 
the old hand wheel 
1,000 persons in one week spun 3,000 pounds of cotton yarn, No. 10, at 
$1. Weach . ns $1,500 
1 person now spins 3,000 pounds of cotton yarn, No. N\), and receives for 
wages peste ss 6 
Reduction in labor cost Sa . 1,404 
Our friends point toit and say a protective tariff did that, not the spinning 
jenny, not the skill and genius of the man who ced the macl und the 
man who invented it, but a protective tariff; and you levy W per nt duty 
on cotton yarn and say the duty did that 
Let us follow that up a little further: 
The cost price of 3.000 pounds of varn then, at 75 cents per pound $2, 250 
The cost price of 3,000 pounds of No. 10 cotton yarn now, at 15 cents | 
pound saibanagetionndisaune 450 
SD diledeeidnnndactuarandsnednneds osedaune-esnudicdendes 1,800 
By a protective tariff! 
Labor cost of 247 hand weavers required to weave 3.00% pounds of yarn 
into 11,100 yards of sheeting, each weaving 45 yards per week and rv 
ceiving $3 per week as wages, was $741 
Labor cost now of 8 weavers, who weave that amount in one week and 
receive $6 per week as wages 48 
Reduction in weaving. ...-.-. cole 68 
Cost of cloth made by hand spinning and weaving, at 40cents per yard. 4,440 
Cost of cloth now, at 7 cents per yard, by machinery 77 
Reduction in cost aabiae }, 663 
And they say a protective tariff did it—not the spinning ; 
power loom, but the protective tariff that levies 5) per cent dt n 
yarn and 57 per cent on cotton goods 
Adam Smith tells of the immense benefits that come byt 1 i tbor 
in making pins, from which I have gathered tl ’ 
Labor cost of 521 persons required to make 2,50),009 pins in « la 
cent per hundred, was 2) 
Labor cost of 1 person, who now makes 2,500,000 pins in one day, a 
receives as wages $1...- 3 l 
Reduction 49 
That is done by a pin machine. Yetour friend und | 
is done by a protective tariff. and put on m l 
poor workingman, and get him to believe t tive t 
prices and benefits him. Adam Smith stuck 
Great Britain till it was dead, and the com: 
master in this country are sticing pins in i v. and will 
pins in it until it is as dead in this country as it n Great Brit 
It would have required 58 persons, working 
12,000 eight-penny nails, to make 704,000, now l, aud 
of the 58, at 36 each, was “ e748 
They are now made by one hand at $5 per d uw 
Reduction ; 
Mr. President, it is not taxing that redu t \ r 
to the cost never reduces the ] s 
cost of a thing increases the price of at ‘ 4 
taking from the cost of a thing that re I t 
machinery does, what a revenu riff « ‘ 


There fication on ner in p n 


an be ho just 
mon justice. 
On this question of labor cost [ will quote Mr. Medill still fur- 
ther: 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WAGES 
Wages are higher in this country because labor is more produ | 


owing tothe superior efficiency of a quick, nervous people, and the abundance 
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of natural wealth and other advantages in a new and rich country with a 
comparatively scant population. Under such circumstances to compare Eng- 
lish and American wager, and attribute the entire difference to the tariff, is 
wretched sophistry. ith greater fairness a comparison might be made be- 
tween the pauper wages of high-protection Italy and the comparatively high 
wages of free-trade England. To get a fair comparison, wages in protected 
and unprotected industries must be taken side by side in the same country; 
but the ultraprotectionists will never follow that line of inquiry, since it de- 
stroys their claim that high duties in and of themselves make high wages. 


THE WORST PAID LABOR I8 IN THE HIGH-TAXED INDUSTRIES. 


It is notorious that the worst paid labor in the United States is that em- 
ployed in the high-protected industries. Beggarly wages forced Americans 
out of the mills and factories of New England to give place to the Irish, 
whose discontent was expressed in strikes until they were made to give way 
to the wretched, es priest-ridden French-Canadian imported 
operatives, who can live on less and endure more than any other class the 
mill barons have yet found. Woman and child labor is the distinctive curse 
of the industries having the heaviest tariff protection. New England has 
two strongly distinguished classes of population; en monopo- 
lists and coupon clippers so rich that they do not know how to spend their 
money, and the pauper factory hands who never get a cent’s worth of pro- 
tection out of the tariff. 


“ PROTECTED ” LABORERS PAID LESS THAN DAY LABORERS. 


The ave weekly wages paid to workers in woolen goods (enjoying a 
protection of 70 per cent) in Massachusetts in 1884 was $6.90, or $1.15 per day, 
while the average to workers in flax, linen, and hemp (i) to 40 per cent pro- 
tection) was only $6 per week, or $1 per day; to glassworkers (50 to 100 per 
cent protection) $10 per week, or $1.66 per day; to cotton operatives (40 to 
50 per cent protection) $7.68 per week, or $1.28 per day, and to clothing oper- 
atives (70 per cent protection) $8.58 per week, or $1.45 per day. The unpro- 
tected classes, especially the mechanics, do far better, the lowest grade of 
day laborers averaging higher pay than the best skilled operatives in New 
England. So any of the latter are women and children, employed at star- 
vation wages, that the average is reduced to a low figure. It should be noted 
also that the statistics we have given as to wages of protected classes in New 
England include in the averages the cost of superintendence, the figures in 
this respect being deceptive and probably intended to deceive. 


WAGES IN HIGH-TARIFF EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 


Germany is a high-protective tariff ay and wages are much lower 
there than in free-trade England. The same is true of France, Russia, and 
Spain—all high-tariff and low-wage paying countries as compared with Eng- 
land. Labor in these countries has not acquired in the last forty years one- 
a the anon benefits that have been secured by British workmen during 
that period. 


The statements of such men as John Bright should have great 
weight with those who wish to know the truth. 


The facts stated by Mr. Bright are conclusive on this question. at least, 
and that is the main one, that the difference between wages in England an 
the United States is nothing like a now as it was forty years ago. 
Therefore, American manufacturers do not need as much protection now to 
sone them for the higher wages they pay as they did then, while they 
are demanding more than twice as much. 


When Hon. James G. Blaine was Secretary of State, a few years 
ago, he made a very able report to Congress in regard to in 
this country and in Europe. He caused the consuls of the United 
States, all of them Republicans, to examine into the wages of 
operatives in the leading manufacturing cities of Great Britain 
and the Continent. Consul Shaw made an elaborate report as to 
the wages of operatives in the cotton mills of Manchester, from 
all of which information the Secretary made a very valuable re- 
port to Congress, giving the American and the European wages 
paid for similar work, in which he completely refutes all the hired 
slanderers of the present campaign of the Protective Tariff League 
in regard to the starvation ay paid to English workmen, and 
fully corroborates all that Mr. Bright said. On pages 98 and 99 of 
his official report he says: 


Owing to the different arrangements of the English and American tables of 
wages, it is difficult to give a comparative analysis thereof which would show 
at a glance the difference in the wages of the operatives of both countries. 

The wages of spinners and weavers in Lancashire and in Massachusetts, 
according to the foregoing statements, were as follows, per week: 

Spinner OT at .20 to $8.40 (master spinners running as high as $12); 

erican, $7.07 30. z 

Weavers: English, $3.84 to $8.64, stibject at the date on which these rates 
were given toa reduction of 10 per cent; American, $4.82 to $8.73. 

The average wages of employees in the husetts mills is as follows, 
according to the official returns: Men, $8.30; women, $5.62; children, 
$8.11; female children, $3.08. According to Consul Shaw's report the average 
wages of the men employed in the Lancashire mills on the Ist of January, 
1880, was about $8 per week, subject to a reduction of 10 per cent; women 
from $3.40 to $4.30, subject to a reduction of 10 per cent. _ 

The hours of labor the Lancashire mills are 56; in the Massachusetts 
mills. 60 per week. The hours of labor in the mills in the other New England 
oe where the wages are generally less than in Massachusetts, are usually 

oO week. 

Undcnbtedly the inequalities in the wages of English and American oper- 
atives are more than eqoaliaed by the greater efficiency of the latter and 
labor. If this rove to be a fact in practi 


In the two prime w may be said to form the basis of the cotton 
are namely, raw materials 1 we hold the 
din the first, and stand upon an her in 


ond. 

Having the raw material at our doors, it follows that we should be able to 
convert it into manufact att Sines ste beng oqeal, with more economy 
and facility than can be done by England, which rts our cotton and then 
manutactures it in her mills. expense of , transportation, and 
commission must be an important item in this regard an comeursd @ our 
turning in the fiber from t copies Sette to Sar eats, ant in the 
advanced form of manufactured goods. 
it costs us no more to handle 

, and we stand on an undoubted equality thus far in the race of compe- 








The more highly protected the factory is the less the w. 
The selfish and hired protectionist never fails to claiiy ; 
high wages paid by American protected manufacturers ; 
foreign imported laborers are founded upon mere s; 
and that in point of fact they are the poorest paid labor. 
United States, and the more highly protected the fac; 
the less the wages. Wages are higher in this coun‘r 
labor is more productive here owing to the superior «1 
a quick, nervous people, and the abundance of mine 
and other advantages in a new and rich country wi: 
paratively scant population. , 

Under such circumstances to compare English and / 
wages and attribute the entire difference to the tariff js \ 
sophistry. With greater fairness a comparison miviit | 
between the pauper wages of high-protection Italy anc 
paratively high wages of free-trade England. To get » 
parison, wages in protected and unprotected indusiric. 
taken side by side in the same country. But the prot. 
and apologist will never follow that line of inguiry, |. 
destroys their claim that high duties in and of themse!} 
high wages. 

Our Republican friends on the other side of this Chan 
made the important discovery that a high tariff is a }}.s;; 
American ple and a curse to every other nation, and | 
pes le of this country can all get rich by taxing themsel),. 

igher the tax, the sooner they will get their fortune. Mr. \\o. 
Kinley, in advocating his bill in this House, claimed that | 
ing the average duty from 46 to 49 per cent the who! 
would be benefited and prosperity would return to busin 
wages would ba higher. But, gentlemen, after a thorou.), : 
this law for more than four years, it brought a record | 
and business failures withouta parallel; and there are othr 
it did. It made 15,000 mill owners happy and rich ani : 
the price of labor to a point lower than ever before, fro, 
it has never recovered. It also caused the American : 
to pay to the protected manufacturer since it went in 
more than $2,000,000,000. Ifa millenium can be broug)): 
by high taxation, I would suggest that the tariff be raised toa 

int that will enable all of us to be millionaires, with 1 heyy 

nk account, and make the foreigner continue to pay a!! t}\- 
taxes. Then we will pull down the female statue—the insi- 
our civilization—take the blindfold from her eyes, break thie seals 
of justice, take from her hand the sword of defense, and in |r 
stead erect the Goddess of Taxation, with a copy of the Ding), 
bill in one hand and a contribution box in the other, wi!) 
superscription: ‘‘ No 10-cent tithes, but 57 per cent protectiy. tariff 
exactions.” 

‘Mr. Chairman, this whole Republican scheme of tari‘ 
is an ingenious method to obtain money without consid: ri 
While a the object. oppression necessarily must | 
What gave England her legal crimes but the uses anid | : 
primogeniture and estates entail? These were but form. 0! pr 
tection which the nobility obtained from the masses of the ) 

The plea of the protectionist that his system of taxation 
the benefit of the people is the argument of the tyrant 
never was a despotic edict, a scheme of oppression vr ‘)) 
but what attempted to justify itse.f by claiming that it \ 
the welfare of the people. Ask the nobility of Russia to-d 
their laws are a stranger to mercy, why infinite croc! 
that Slavic race, and their imperial lips will answer th. 
the benefit of the Russian people. up the Vandals w! 

Rome, m l the women and children of that city. «: 
will answer back that they did it for the benefit of the | 
Greece. Go and ask Queen Victoria and the House of Br: 
to-day why they “- the mailed hand of tyranny and 0))) 
upon the land of ‘Connell, Emmet, and Parnell, and they ' 
answer, “‘ For the benefit of the Irish pecple.” 

If you will ask the trusts that have reduced the price of |.\! 
their protected mills since the McKinley bill became a }1\ 
will tell you it was done for the benefit of the laboring 1! 
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their factories. 
Go to the blood ands of Homestead and ask Andrew ‘ 
negie and H. C. Frick why they organized an army anda nav 


shot down their own employees, and they will tell you, for 
benefit of the labori e. 
Go and ask John M. Pullman why he reduced the price «| 
time of his employees and at the same time increased their 
and he will tell you to help his poor laboring men. Go to '!: 
corporations, trusts, syndicates, and individuals who told th: 
— > their emplo last fall if did mee vote for Mr. 
oe would discharge them turn them away, Ww 
~~ 1 Tney will tell you for the welfare of the country «1 | 
theirmen. Go and ask the gambler, the stock broker. ¢! 
y they reduced and advocate! ¢! 


reduction - ey eee we Se ener ee for the ben: ti! 


os pie, poor laboring man might have an hone~' 
, asound dollar, a hundred-cent dollar, and a dollar that wi! 
go round the world. 
* 
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prutal claim that the government should foster and care for cer 
tain families known as privileged classes. 
Protection is the same principle as fostering and supporting 
certain business interests xy charity, in the name of protecting 
American labor; the protectionist imports the cheapest labor he 
can find in the Old World. Does this practice indicate an hon- | 
est pu to protect labor? Go and ask John Sherman, who is | 
the father of the foreign pauper-labor law, why he advocated | 
such a measure, and he will tell you, for the benetit of the Amer- | 
ican laborer. The gentlemen on this floor who are clamoring so 
strongly for the retention of the McKinley law, claim that they | 
wish simply to levy a duty to make up to the laborer of this | 
country the difference between the price paid here and in England. 
Such claims are intended as mere blinds to the pe - Mr. 
Chairman, the unceasing and persistent statements made on the 
Republican side of this House that high tariffs are intended to | 
make high wages is contradicted by all the experience of man- | 
kind, common sense, and recorded facts. In the discussion of 
this question, we are not left to grope in the dark or guess at 
results. Take the census reports for fifty years. They settle the 
wholequestion beyond dispute. They leave nocrevasse by which 
you can dodge the facts. 


Nobility in all of the world has been founded upon that | 
| 








es 
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Tariff. Labor. 

Per cent. | Percent. | 

WOO . cacccccescntdanscncccnscesccccocese- 24 25 
WORD ... cc cccccnccss cectsoceccece eccese eaccce Mt 23 | 
TEED . . ccnccccceces cane cbeessececccccccs coccce cccccaccccccce 46 | 22 
BNO ccccancscetuutece Dipti andaCaeneinandcconceucceccce 49 20) | 
lh da siete aietniinktacsrzenneice sens eoeeee| $| 18 
TEE com sent admin bban cetBeanececese .cccoe coccee 39 18 


These figures ought to be an important lesson to an honest man. | 
There is no trocha between a high tariff and a gold standard. | 
They have joined their forces and are now selecting their victims. | 
They lay the same merciless hand upon the farmer that they do 
upon the laborer. See the decline in wheat: 


The price of wheat was— 


| The price of wheat was— 


rom 1850to 1860............. $1.00 rom 1801 to 18f2__...... $0. 85 
From 1860 to 1870_............ 1.42 | From 1892 to 1403_........... -70 | 
From 1870 te 1880_............ 1.27 | From 1893 to 189 06 
From 1880 to 1800.............  .%7 aR ia ia cena i 0 
From 1800 to 1801 ............. “9 | Se ntck pakwnael .73 


Dingleyism is now brought forth as a remedy for the fall 
prices and a decreasing revenue, all of which has taken plac 
under the tariff of the Wilson bill and the high tariff of the Mc- 
Kinley bill. ‘The Wilson tariff was 39 per cent, about double the | 
cost of all production, and labor went down. The McKinley tariff 
was 49 per cent, one and one-half times the labor cost of produc- | 
tion, and labor went down tothe lowest point known, but now 
we are going to bring prosperity and high wages by raising the 
tariff to 57 per cent. 

Now, I ask, Why should we havea tax of three times more than 
the entire labor cost of production fixed upon the very goods that 
labor must havein order tolive? This pretense of protecting labor 
with a tariff is an insult to intelligence. Wages in the United 
States are more than ten times higher than they are in China; 
three times higher than they are in Russia, Italy, or Spain; twice | 
as high as they are in France or Germany, and 20 per cent higher 
than they are in the factories of England. Now, would it not seem 
that if protectionist arguments are true, that China, Russia, and 
Germany would overrun our country with cheap goods, while 
England would be up in herisland home? But not so. 

e fear no competition from the cheap-labor countries which 
are blessed with protective-tariff laws and starvation wages, but 
all of our tariff laws are aimed at the highest waged country on 
earth save our own, and all of our fear of competition is from the 
nation whose high-priced labor makes the cheapest goods of any | 
people and sells them at the lowest price in the markets, and has 
Won on its merits the commercial supremacy of the world. Since | 
England abandoned the protective system, the product of her 
mannfactures has been cheapened 50 per cent, while wa. « have 
increased 70 cent, and between the cheapening of goods and 
the raising of wages the comforts of the workingman’s home are 
106 per cent r. 

© pretense that protection benefits the American laborer has 
been fully demonstrated to be false. Does Andrew Carnegie, who 
is 115 per cent on steel beams, and whose daily net 
income is more than $4,000—does he pay any more for a day's work 
than Senator McMILLAN, who was protected 20 per cent on lum- 
ber, or the man who is making fence and digging ditches, who has 
no protection? All la’ men know that the employer simply 


in 





the market a labor. The universal law that governs 
price of free is demand, supply, and skill, and God 
of nature has placed this rule above beyond the legisislative 


power of the state, and there is no other. 
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| efit the laboring man. 


High tariff increases prices; increased es d 
tion; de msumption d ses product 
duction decreases wages and labor 


reased (« 


If you want 100 men to wor) ryoua i 
to be had, the price of labor vw 
10 men and 100 come and offer thei 
low. But our Republican friend 
| affairs by placing a tariff of 57 per nt on « 
laborer hasto buy. They claim t! l 


but, my friends, these men who \ 
commodities; they are 
order that they may buy comm«c 

Ll would like to have son 
tion explain how an 


a ¢} 1. 
SCMCTS O hikt r. Ll 


1e wr 
increase in th 

They claim, | 
will raise 
nt 


of 25 cents per bushel 
and a tax of 87 per cent on ready-made 


All 


price of clothing tothe consumer. This parad 
to be a protectionist. Itseemsto me that w 
matters in the most practicalway. I wish t iby al 
to you gentlemen who so deeply sympathize (on pape th ti 
poor laboring man. 

Have you ever seen the laborer who cared t whether h 
worked for a protectionist or a protected or an unpi cted « 


ployer? 

Have you ever seen a laborer who expected to receive m 
wages from a protected than an unprotected em 

Have you ever seen a protected manufacturer who pa 
wages than he was compelled to? 

Have you ever seen a protected manufacturer pay h rv 


for the same class of work than the unpr 


Have you ever seen the protected inan i rer pa 
| man who drives his carriage, the boy that nes his | 
landlord that feeds him, more for their services than the ) 
had no protection? 
Did you ever see one of them who was willing 
newsboy or endow a lanndry? 
If, then, the unprotected manufacturer pa just as hich wages 
and still is able to make a profit, by what method of rea 


conclusion that the 
because of protection? 
And if the protected manufacturer does not 


do you arrive at the 
pays higher wages 


protected manu 


pay mor in the 
unprotected one, what becomes of your protection theori 

Is it your answer that protection raises all classes of wayes in all 
occupations? 

If that is it, then as labor is not protected from foreign imm 
gration, you must of course affect the 1 ng of all wa in al 
countries. Now, if that is true, then how about the pauper wages 
of Europe? 

If yousay capital will not be invested unless it is pro v 
do you explain the fact that it is being invested in unprotected 


| industries? 


If protection prevents us from selling in 
not protection make less work instead of m 

If there is free trade in labor and high prot ric t ; 
things which laborers must buy, is not th 1 r | | 
instead of benetited? 

if protectionists desired to pay high wages 
employ the cheapest labor th 


foreign marke ts, as 


. ‘ 
y « Hh il 


W hen laborers go out to find employ ment do they first go to 
protected factory and ask tor work, a do they « 
wages in the iron mills which are prot | , nt 
can get on the building or on th tha 3 

I can not hope, however, for an answer to this question 
been respectfully asked thousands of time i the last forty year 
and has never received an answer, and 1 

The protectionist who was recen ly mele tu ‘ Limittes n 
Ways and Means claimed that the welfare of the labore: 
cared for by leaving the control of his wages under the 1 
ment of his employer. ‘The only theory on which « 
can possibly help the laborer is this, that if the prot 
permitted to extort bounties from all consumers of 1 
they will pay back this money extorted tot 
they doit? Thereis not one instance where t veever d 
The gentleman from New York | Mr. Pay ys that th 
unions can compel them to divide their prot n bount 
by the Government. That remedy was attempted at LH 
Birmingham, Chicago, and many other | n th anti ut 
instead of a divide of these protection bout labor was answered 
with musket balls and bludgeons in the hands of hired a 
They divided life and death. 

More than $800,.000,000 was extorted the operations of the 
McKinley law from the consumers of protected goods each year. 
Will any of the defenders protection tell us how much of this 
vast sum has been paid back to labor? Ask the men who toiled 


in these protected mills and they will tell you not one cent. 
I appeal to members of this House, is it right that a law should 
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go upon the statute books another day that thus enables the pro- 
tected class to take these vast sums from the people as a mere 
zratuity, without being required to divide with labor? This Mc- 

‘inley law allows them to retain it all and leave labor to beg and 
to starve. ¥ 

What laborer wants a conservator or guardian to protect him? 
None. He simply wants the beavy hand of oppression taken off 
and that he be left free to maintain his own rights, as God has 
decreed. When there is depression in business and hard times 
come, does the protected manufacturer continue to pay his labor- 
ers full wages from the surplus money accumulated in good 
times? Never. He puts them upon half time or cuts down 
wages, hires other hands, or closes the doors of his factory and 
turns his men out into the street. 

Let us look into this question in the most practical manner. 
Yonder across the street is a glass works, which is protected under 
the law now in force from 58 to 400 per cent on all of its products. 
By the side of the glass works a man has a contract to excavate a 
cellar. 

Gentlemen, you may look all through the Dingley bill and you 
will find there is no protection on cellars, building houses, rail- 
roads, making farms, and digging ditches; they are left out of the 
Dingley bill. 

The glass manufacturer goes into the street and says that he 
wants two men to work in his factory. Two Republicans reply 
they want work, and ‘‘ What price are you paying?” ‘I pay as 
much asanybody. I pay the customary price forlabor.” “ Well, 
how much is that?” ‘They go out and inguire about the city, and 
find that the custom of the community is $1.50 per day. ‘ Well,” 
says the laborer, ‘‘that is satisfactory,” and they go to work in 
the glass works, 

The man who wants labor to dig the cellar goes out into the 
city to find hands to excavate the cellar, and asks if there is any- 
body who wants work. Two men answer that they do, and ak. 
‘What price are you paying?” ‘The custom of the country.” 
They inquire about the city and find that $1.50 a day is the reg- 
ular price, and they go to work digging in the cellar. A week 
rolls around, and the man who is digging the cellar calls up his 
two men and hands them $9 each. 

The glass manufacturer calls up his two men and tenders to 
them their $9. ‘‘ That is all right as far as it goes, but we want 
more money than that.” ‘Why, gentlemen, do you demand 
more money from me?” ‘ Well, sir, we have been sitting in the 
gallery of the House and we have heard the distinguished lead- 
ers of the Republican party making their speeches on the tariif, 
and they said that the tariff levied upon glass and all other goods 
was for the benefit of the laboring man, and especially the man 
who worked in the glass works. Now, sir, we want the protec- 
tion that is on the glass that we have made for you.” ‘ Qh,” 
rays the glass manufacturer, “‘these distinguished Republican 
speakers upon the tariff are mistaken about this matter; they are 
not posted on the tariff.” ‘* Yes; they are,” say the boys, “they 
are the accredited representatives of the protected industries, and 
they know more about it than any little glass manufacturer, and 
they say that the lowest tariff on glass is 58 per cent. Now, sir, 
we want to know how much glass we made for you.” They fig- 
ure up the amount and find that they have made $20 worth of 
glass, $10 each. ‘* Now,” says the laborers, ‘‘we have, each one 
of us, made for you $10 worth of glass, and the tariff for the bene- 
fit of labor is 58 per cent; then we are entitled to $5.80 more each.” 
The glass manufacturer tells them that they are not entitled to 
the tariff benefit, and tenders tothem their $9 each and tells them 
to take it and get out of the office. 

They go across the street info a Republican lawyer's office and 
tell him they want to bring a suit against that glass manufac- 
turer across the way for the tariff on glass they made for him. 
‘* Well, what kind of a case have you?” ‘“ We hired to him at 
$1.50 a day and worked a week for him.” ‘And he refused to 
pay you, I suppose.” ‘Yes, in part; he paid us the $1.50 a day 

or every day we worked, but he refused to pay us the tariff on 
the glass we made for him.” ‘‘ Well, boys, do you think you can 
recover for that?” ‘Of course we can, Mr. Lawyer. Now bring 
the suit.” ‘ Well, boys, you will have to have very strong wit- 
nesses to support your case; men who can stand the ordeal of the 
witness stand, That glass factory is in a trust that has twenty- 
two millions of capital to back it; they have the best lawyers in 
the country todefend them. You are two poor workingmen with 
limited means, and it is doubtful if you can succeed. They will 
run the case through all the courts.” 

“That may be, but it makes no difference to us. We want this 
question settled, There are 3,000,000 laboring men in this coun- 
try who want to know whether they are to get this McKinley pro- 
tection or not.” ** Well, boys, who are the witnesses by whom 
you can ae thata tariff is for the benefit of labor?” ~ ‘‘ We can 
prove it by the leading and prominent members of the Republican 
perty not only in the House but in the Senate. Mr. WALKER, 

. Rrep, Mr. DinGLey, and Senators Hoarand ALDRICH. These 
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are our witnesses. Now, Mr. Lawyer, go on with +¢) 
** Why, boys, will these honorable members of the R.,. 
party swear that a protective tariff is for the benefit of ). 
“Of course they will. Here are their printed speech: 
have been making for the last thirty years. They sj} 
week, and here is the national and the State platform, . 
so. They are all honorable men.” ‘ Well, boys,” says ¢) 
yer, ‘I will have to be frank with you and tell you the try 
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there is no law, custom, or rule and never has been. by w) 


can get one cent of the protective-tariff tax. It all ‘yo, 
pockets of the manufacturer.” 


Every argument in favor of a protective tariff in this , 
begins with an apology and ends with a lie. These ; h 
make a plaything of the sweat and toil of the laboring may joy 
their prototypes— 

And Joab said to Amasa, Art thou in health, my brother? Ay.) 
Amasa by the beard with his right hand to kiss him. But A; 
heed tothe sword that was in Joab’s hand, so he smote him thr 
fifth rib— 
as the protectionists now have the people by the throat, di mang. 
ing their money in the name of protection. 

Mr. Chairman, if protection be a good system it will have { 
be expanded until it blesses all. If national aid undoriics o, 
industrial system, where is to be the limit of the help, and w} 
are to be the judges of the proper person to receive it’ \y) 
are to be the arbitrators? hen the business man is about 
fail the Government will have to give him assistance, and whey 
the assets and liabilities of the professional man give up their 
estrangement and fall into each other's arms the nation will 
have to help him through. But you know that if the systim be 
extended to all it comes out where it started in. : 

Give every man protection and it ends in free trade. Protec. 
tion exists upon the theory that one class is to be taxed for the 
benefit of another class; for all to be taxed for the ben “fit of all 
would mean no protection, and if it reached a point wh-re there 
is no protection, the country, upon the Republican theory, would 
have to gotoruin. If protection be carried to its legit.mate end 
it becomes self-destroying. ~ 

Ido not want to advocatea system of benefaction that is in dan- 
ger of death when you increase the number of its recipients. Pro- 
tection acknowledges its weakness when its ass benefits for only 
a part of the race, and shows how unnatural it is when it com- 
mits suicide when extended to all. Protectionists want the appli- 
cation as specific and partial as the inventor of the patent medi- 
cine that would only cure red-headed people. I do not blom: a 
manufacturer for wishing to follow a business where the prices 
are foreordained and predestinated by Congress. I do not blame 
him for having an immutability in his cata'ogue fixed by a tarilf 
tax. The doctrine of election, you all know, is a telegram from 
eternity giving a fellow a reserved seat in the next worl. So 
protection is foreordination and election brought into business 

More than eight hundred millions of the peop!e’s money was col- 
lected under the McKinley bill annually and handed over to the 
protected factories in this country,in addition to their Jezitimate 
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to 
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gains. It seems to me that it would be more businesslike to give 
them capital directly out of the public Treasury, without so much 
indirection. However, that would expose the whole scheme of 
plunder, and the people would plainly see the extent and manner 
of the robbery. ey would only want to know the facts in order 


to stamp the life out of all such laws. 

I believe that what is known in this country as a protective 
tariff is the most insidious engine of deception and o ypress\n that 
human ingenuity ever conceived. If our people could be lel to 
understand that when they are purchasing the necess:ries 0! | f° 
they are parting with one-fourth of their earnings in the enhanced 
price of the goods, this question would be settled at once ail for 
ever. 

To illustrate in a plain business way, let us take the co ire 
trade of two of our merchants. Here is a merchant in your 'y 
who takes $10,000 and goes to London and purchases a sticx ©! 
clothing. He ships his goods to New York. There the ’ 
house o“icer demands the tariff duty, which is 84 per cent. ors. '") 
on the $i%,000 worth of goods. You see his goods cost him 51"). 
in Loncon and $8,400 duty, making $18,400, He p aces then 0” 
board the cars, which are taxed 45 per cent, the locomotive is tax’! 
52 per cent, and the track over which they are hauled is ti’! 
$13.44 per ton, upon which they are shipped to Chicago. He >) 
his goods and takes out a coat that cost him $10 in Lond n. *) 
cents for transportation, and $8.40 tariff; then he adds 52.50 | rl 
He ties a little in the buttonhole, marks it to sell at =~!.°". 
and lays iton the shelf in his store. In ¢omesalaboring moantron! 
the woolen mill and says to the merchant, *‘ I want to buya coc’. 

The merchant takes down this coat from the shelf and sy*: 
‘Here is a nice coat. 1 bought that coat in London.” © We). 
what is the price?” says the laborer. “I can sell you that co. 
for $21.30.” ** That is very high,” says the laborer. ‘* Yes. tha‘ 
is a good price; but I paid $10 for that coat in London, and I had 
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Oe you $2.50 profit.” The laborer says, 
pay you the $10 it cost you in London, the 40 cents for freight, 
and the $2.50 profit, but that $8.40 tariff I won't pay you.” 
‘Well, sir, why won't you pay it?” “ Because I am posted on 
the tariff laws. Tama Republican; I am no ignorant Democrat. 
The consumer, the person who wears out that coat, don’t have to 
pay the tariff. I read Republican newspapers and Republican 
speeches, and I read the debates on the tariff in Congress, and 
yt all say that the consumer does not have to pay the tariff. My 
father says I don’t have it to pay, and my mother, and our 
preacher says I don’t have it to pay.” ‘ Very well,” says the 
merchant, “if that is your education, all right,” and lays the coat 
back on the shelf. f 

In about sixty days the snow begins to fly, the ground begins to 
freeze, and the angry winds of winter come and beat upon that 
coatless laborer. e comes shivering into the store again, and 
says, ‘* Let me see that coat again.” The merchant hands it to 
him. ‘‘Mr. Merchant, pray tell me the history of that coat again, 
will you?” ‘“ Yes, sir; 1 paid $10 for that coat in London, 40 cents 
for transportation, $8.40 for tariff tax. Then I charge you $2.50 
profit.” ‘* Well,” says the laborer, ‘‘ notwithstanding the state- 
ments of the leading men of my party, the opinions of my good 
old father and mother, and the opinion of the minister of God's 
redeeming grace, the elements of nature come and speak to me in 
that inexorable voice, that is more potential than all of them, say- 
ing that I must obey, telling me that this body must be clothed or 

rish.” 
PeThis was an honest Republican laborer, but he had been edu- 
cated to believe afalsehood. He had heard nothing but the preju- 
diced vaporings of the demagogues and the statements of a venal 
press. is supposed he was thoroughly posted on polit- 
ical econo mig@ke now learns by a test from which there is no 
escape that ae and the publications by his party are 
untrue, their conclusions deceptive, their objects an imposition 
and a fraud upon labor. Such are the Republican teachings 
before the young working boys of thiscountry. That laborer had 
to work five days more to pay for the same coat, yet he is told that 
a tariff is a good thing for the laborer. 

I will quote from the Hon. Joseph Medill, of the Chicago Trib- 
une, again, as he is good Republican authority. 


47 PER CENT OF TARIFF TO SECURE 9 PER CENT OF WAGES. 


Over fifty high-tariff Congressmen have spoken elaborately, but no expla 
nation is yet offered why a 47 per cent war tariff, which is much more than 
double the total percentage of labor cost in American manufactures neces 
sary to “ protect’ American wages from English competition. This is the 

at unexplained Con onal cryptogram—47 per cent of tariff to secure 

per cent of wages. All the —_ tariffites assert that protection amounting 
to double the total labor cost of goods and five times as great as any differ 
ence between American and English wages is absolutely to protect labor 
against British labor competition, but none of them explain the riddle 


HALF OF TARIFF SCALE PURE BOUNTY PAID TO FACTORY BOSSES. 


The following statement of the labor cost of certain selected articles is 
taken from the report, for 1886, of Carroll D. Wright, United States Commis 
sioner of Labor, and to make the suggested comparison plain The Tribune 


adds to the Commissioner's exhibit the rate of duty on the manufactures 
specified: 








Rate of 





ail 
Articles. pabers ost. duty. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
ale stage Beate ATED nn chance cccsccecnesécecces 7.5 30 
Yard of ingrain 22. 58 47 
Suit cassimere clot: 16. 26 68 
eo. ccccccsccccocceses 20. 1 55 
ek. eee enedwceseace 19.06 $4.33 
18. 06 62 
9. 72 . 60 
18. 80 55. 76 
31. &2 4) 
36. 05 45 
8.81 ow 
13. 84 3D 





What could demonstrate more conclusively the falsity of the claim that 
the present excessive duties can not be reduced without lessening the wages 
om alleged a. Allowing a ae rates en polsmmy to cover 

tween wages in this country and in Europe, but the 
total labor cost of articles produced here, and there still remains # per cent 
or more of the present tariff scale that can only be reckoned as pure bounty 
and plunder tofactory bosses, and in which labor has no share. 


Republicans will differ. The gentleman from North Dakota 
Mr. Jonnson], one of the extreme apologists for this bill, tried 


show that t foreigner paid one- the tax and the consumer 
the other half. This is a radical departure from the teachings of 
Mr. McKinley, who always claimed that the foreigner paid all the 


tax. All economic writers are agreed that a government can not 
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| You do not get one cent of the $8,400. 


j 


extend the taxing power beyond its own people, and we know that | 
no government on earth can tax any people but its own; no tax | 


can be levied by any government that is not paid by its own peo- 
ple. If the of the United States could levy a tax which 
would be paid by Seslgnexs, should it not stop taxing the Ameri- 
can people? If the British Parliament can levy a tax on us, do 


So 


$8.40 tariff tax, 40 cents for transportation, and then I you think it would levy any taxes on its own people? The power 
*T am willing to | 


of every government on this earth to levy taxes is limited to its 
own people, and it makes no difference whether it is an import 
tax, an export tax, or an excise tax, its people alone have it to 


pay. An export tax is levied upon the goods before they are sold, 
An import tax is levied upon the payment after they are sold. In 
either case the government compels its own citizens to pay it. It 
can not collect it from foreigners, nor can the citizens compel the 
foreigner to contribute one cent toward its payment. The claim 
made by some gentlemen upon this floor that the foreigner pays 
the tax is done to fool the people f 
There are a limited number of gentlemen upon this floor who 


are willing to make these wild statements, not only in our pres- 
ence, but that they may go to young and old, that the consumer 
does not have to pay the tariff tax, that the foreigner has to 
pay the duty. Now, if it was a fair question, I should like to ask 
what would become of men who are so thoroughly indifferent to 
the Decalogue. These advocates of protection seek to defend 
their ruinous policy of robbery by saying, ‘*‘ Why do not the mer- 
chants buy their goods in their own country? They can make 
them as cheap here and sell them as cheap as any place on earth.” 
Well, let us see if this is true. Here is another merchant next 
door. He says, ‘‘I will buy my goods in the home market.” He 
gets a duplicate bill from his neighbor merchant, puts $10,000 in 
his pocket, and goes to Boston to buy his stock. He hands his 
bill to the clothing manufacturer, telling him that is a bill of 
goods a merchant of his city boughtin London. ‘ Now, sir, what 
will you duplicate that bill of goods for, same quality, style, and 


finish?” ‘I will sell you that bill of goods for $18,400." ** Well, 
but my neighbor bought these goodsin London for $10,000. Can't 


you afford to sell me that bill of goods as cheap as they do in 
London?” ‘ Yes, sir.” ‘* Well, why don’t you doit, then?” “I 
don't have to.” ‘*‘ Why don’t you have to?” ‘Because I ain pro- 
tected under the McKinley law 84 per cent, and you can’t get your 
goods any cheaper in the United States. We are all in a trust. 
Mr. Heidelberger is our president, and you can’t help yourself, 
You have either to buy of us, or go home, shut up your store, 
and go out of business. You can take your choice. You can go 
to London and buy your goods, but when you have paid the tariff 
duty and your freight and expenses, you had better buy of us, as 
you will save your personal expenses and time.” So he was 
forced to pay the $8,400 tariff or go to London. ‘‘ Mr. Merchant, 
I am a Republican, and I want to be advised about this tariff. My 
neighbor, who bought his goods in the foreign market, I under- 
stand, paid his $8,400 tariff tax into the Treasury of the United 
States, where it wus used to pay the expenses of the Government. 
Now, I want to know where the $8,400 which the 
bill forces me to pay to you goes to.” 
that goes into my pocket. Iam the sole beneficiary; that is what 
protection is for. Do you suppose I would be an advocate of pro- 
tection unless I got the benefit of it? The Government does not 
getacent. Are you so stupid as to think that protection is for 
the purpose of raising money for the public Treasury? That 
$8,400 of tariff is the share you advance for your customers who 
buy these clothes. When you go home with your goods, you 
simply mark them to sell at 10 per cent profit, not only on the 
$10,000 alone, but on the $8,400 and all other expenses. By this 
process, don’t you see that you seli the goods and do the collecting 
for me? Your customers do the paying as well as the prolecting. 
That is what the Mc Kinley 
law is for. Do you not now understand why I give $40,000at every 
election to keep the Republican partyin power? Forthat amount 
is all, and more, paid back by the people that use my goods. You 
see, I am safe if I can keep representative who will 
always vote for protection.” ‘ LT would lik: you tell me how 


McKinley 
‘**Well, my dear friend, 


$in Conyers 
to have 


much money you are enabled to extort from the consumers of your 
goods every year?” ‘* Well, I will say from $200,000 to $250,000.” 
‘Why, that is a splendid business.” ‘‘ Yes, it beats highway rob- 
| bery, blowing banks, or the confidence gaine. It beats ail the 
tricks that have ever been discovered to make money. And, be 
sides that, it is the only real system of robbery that is protected 


by Federal statute. Should any such scheme of plunder be at- 
tempted under the State law, the party would be sent to the peni- 
tentiary.” 
“T would be pleased to know what you do with this vast sum of 
money that is donated to you by the consumer of your goods?” 
Vhy, bless your innocent soul, I send it 


to my agent in your 
town, and he ioans it back to these consumers of my goods, from 
whom I extorted it, at 7 per cent, taking mortgages on their 


farms and homes as security. It is a splendid business for them. 
You see, they get the clothes and money both; they ought to be 
contented people. That is the reason our hired representatives in 


Congress, public speakers, and our newspapers tell all those peo- 
ple that are thus robbed that mortgages and deeds of trust are 
the highest evidence of prosperity; that the more morgtages they 
This is the reason 
We furnish all the money that 


put upon their farms the richer they become. 
our farmers are so prosperous. 
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at least a quarter, probably a third, more mechanical products, more lumber, 
wagons, buggies, furniture, plows, cultivators, reapers, books, carpets, cut- 
lery, china, glass, boots and shoes, salt, eries, better dresses for wives, 
daughters, sons, and yourselves. Of the thousand things that you buy in the 
cities you would be able to purchase more of them. This would give the city 
me 9 a larger market*to supply. lestimate that the high tariff tax we have 

ay deprives from 400,000 to 500.000 workmen in the United States of em- 
ployment, which the farmers would furnish to them if they sold their goods 
at fairly reciprocal prices which the farmer could justly pay. Themannufac- 
turers are cutting the throats of their workmen by their excessive high-tariff 
protected charges for their goods and filling the country with tramps when- 
ever there is a little flurry in the financial market. 


FRAUD AND IMPOSITION UPON THE FARMER. 

The absolute falsity of the statement that protection furnishes 
a home market to the farmer would seem to require no refuta- 
tion. But I regret to say that there are still living in the bright 
light of the nineteenth century men who are willing to accept this 
monstrous heresy, and that there are men also who have attained 
high places in the councils of the country who are bold and daring 
enough to assert the correctness of such doctrine. What are the 
facts? Republican tariff legislation is so framed that the farmers 
are compelled to pay in the purchase of their necessaries of life at 
least $100 each annually for what is pretended to be a home mar- 
ket for their grain. And after thirty yearsof protection, in order 
to secure this market a farmer is compelled to ship 9 per cent 
more of his products to foreign markets than he did during the 
days of a Democratic tariff. Should a farmer be a free man, or 
should he be compelled to purchase at a home market, paying for 
the privilege of selling to those who desire to buy? 

Mr, Chairman, what does the farmer have to pay for this home 
market—for the privilege of selling his products to those who wish 
to buy? To secure this home market he pays 82 per cent on paint, 
58 per cent on nails, 98 per cent on glass, 84 per cent on reay- 
abies clothing, 180 per cent on worsted knit goods, 38 per cent on 
muslin, 110 per cent on hats, 60 per cent on carpets, and 110 per 
cent on blankets. And all the other necessaries corresponding to 
the corruption fund which the profits of the industry will furnish. 
And as no honest man of intelligence will contend that a duty on 
cereals was intended for any purpose but to deceive the farmer 
into submission, the home market must be the only benefit to be 
derived from the policy. 

These excessive demands under the McKinley bill are now to be 
reenacted and increased by the present measure. In the free-trade 
market of Liverpool the English grain dealer is now paying 38 
cents per bushel more for corn and 71 cents per bushel more for 
— than is being paid at Chicago in our highly protected home 
market. 

What is the matter with protection? The farmer’s business is 
such that he can not retaliate or be protected; when he takes his 
50 bushels of seed wheat and poes into his field and sows his 40 
acres of land, and by his careful husbandry brings into the granary 
800 bushels of wheat, that feeds the nation and creates prosperity, 
it would seem that that man’s business would be entitled to pro- 
tection, if any man on earth was. But McKinleyism forces him 
to do the protecting, and he receives none of its benefits. 

The plow that turns the furrow, the harrow that cultivates, the 
drill that plants, the binder that cuts the grain and the machine 
that thrashes it, the wagon that carries it to market, and the scale 
that — it, are all heavily taxed and charged up to the farmer. 
But I ask, Mr. Chairman, what is the home market procured at 
such at enormous price? The American people can not consume 
the entire American crop of farm product. Hence we mustalways 
find a market abroad. And the value of any market to any person 
or class is the relative value of what the person or class to 
spare and what they want in exchange. Naturally, all goods seek 
such a market. 

With pleasure I quote again from the Hon. Joseph Medill: 

WHAT PROTECTION COSTS THE FARMERS. 


I understate the truth when I say that the farmers of the West and the 
planters of the South are charged §$500,000,000 a year on their goods for the 
protit of protected Eastern manufacturers more than is fair or necessary, 
on the poorer of live ard let live. 

~_ = what — the eeeinateness 23 Se protean were 
cut acown for the purpose cheapening ‘armers? There area 
million of men, Cube, girls, and women ¢ in prenee manufactures, 
and there are a good many thousand ts who furnish them e: v- 
ment. What would the: ora se See? “Oh, go to - 
ing,” they say. No truth in . as I have shown you. They would just 
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4 they can give security for, and besides that we furnish them a | keep right alongas you do. Shey would continue producing and se])); 
1 home market.” stuff at the best price they could get, as you do, and as they did fro, . 
ee , . ree : nae saris Dita eaten 1861, when the duties were only one-quarter to one-third as high as ; 
ii That is the reason farmers are now enjoying suc gh prices | now. But it is said they would be beggared: that it would mak 
Ts for their products. pce Ly, ~ 9 eet poems. Pa a ot i That is 
248 . : . bn ro’ e on, resent 8 m of protection back-tax es a; 
ie ; I quote again from the Hon. Joseph Medill, of the Chicago ogs every other ufacturer. The whole syetern is a_i 
‘He Tribune: another and all ofeach. Suppose I have a protection of 60 per cen: 
, i HOME MARKET WHICH THE FARMERS FURNISH. that much extra form son myneighbors. But my neighbors . 
iaa| The farmers of the United States furnish one-half or more of the entire | 4 protection of 40 to r cent,and they levy back on me, and 
. ' market for American manufacturers. They furnish all the market they can. | come to balance books at the end of the year, we find that, so far a: 
et They buy all the stuff from the cities which they have the money to pay for— | the workingmen are concerned, what they have gained in nominal! 
P| all that their crops and cattle sell for; but their money has reduced purchas- | bave lost in the artificial cost of living. e manufacturing capita 
ing power. They bave to buy high protected priced goods with money real- | true, have increased their profits, but it has been done at the cx). 
2 ized from hevlouinns al products sold at free-trade rates throughout the world. | unprotected farmers, who can not tax back by fixing an artificia! ») 
1 2 Now, gentlemen, if our mechanics worked ona low-tariff basisand made cheap | their products, because the market value of their crops is determ):,, 
u goods to reciprocate with your cheap agricultural products, you would be | foreign quotations. In Oh ene struggle to grab one from {) 
pelt able to buy much larger quantities of thelr mechanism. You could purchase | Where the game is the d—] take the hindmost, the unprotected ayri 


are the ones who it taken in*’ and done for by the smarter t.:\ 
Protection isa fraudulent and a false system. Freedom of ex. )),, 
truth, alone leads to honest results. 

In a country like ours, where money is abundant and for loan |)y | 
of millions; where it goe ng for 4 or Sper cent on good securi/ 
there is as much surplus wealth as in any nation in the world «x. 
land, and very eo | as much as in England; where men can not fi 
ment for their capital, it is not necessary to our “infant indus: 
longer to live on spoon victuals. They have been coddled long 
cost of the farmers. They are “stalwarts” now, and if they can 1»): 
let them sit down or go into some other business. 

THE FARMER NOT PROTECTED. 

The farmers sell their products on free-trade principles throug) 
world, without protection. The tariff put down to their credi 
chafft—it is worthless to you; because whenever you raise a surj)|\. 
product, and seek a Sevclan niarket for it, the price at which you « 
surplus determines the entire price you receive for the whole « 
farmers buy goods at high protected prices and sell food at free trad 
Is that fair trade? 

I know of nothing agricultural where the protection is of apprecia) |. 
to farmers except on wool, and most of the supposed gain on that is « 

In the ree aes. not more than half a million.of the 5,000,000 of ta 

the United States keep sheep on their land, and not one in ten of }) \ 
sheep raising their principal business. The wooley cl of the 2.000.000 
of agricultural population in this country costs earigidouh's pr 
reason of the enormous duties levied on imported woolem goods.) 4.) 

and the chief excuse for imposing and those immense dutics of red 
by the manufacturers is the tax on wool which they are obliged t) pay | 
that tax were repealed, they admit that the tariff on woolen clothin +: t 
be largely reduced. Now, you seo that nine-tenths of the farmers kev) 
sheep, and therefore derive no benefit whatever from the duties on ti 
different grades of wool, and nine-tenths of the remainder keep so few s)ie) 
and have so little wool to sell that the extra price they receive for it on!) 
repays them a part of what they lose in the excessive cost of their elothin. 
by reason of the high tariff on woolen goods, for it is a fact that the manu 
facturer adds the amount of the tariff to the price of his woolens, ani‘ 
retailer his profit onf the tariff tax as well as on the original pric 
thearticle. Hence itis thata 50 or 60 per cent duty actually doubles the j1 
of goods to the consumers. It takes 000,000 to protect wool alone 

What would the farmer do with his surplus wheat, as one of 
his products, if he were limited to the home market? Last year 
there was more than_ 100,000,000 bushels of wheat produced | 
the farmers of the United States in excess of all demanis {0 
bread and for reseeding of the land. Letus take one of the proin'- 
nent farmers of Illinois, who has 1,000 bushels of this surplus 
wheat in his granary. He tries but fails to sell at home to lis 
neighbors. ey tell him they have ail the wheat they want: 
but if he has cl or cloth to make winter clothing, they will 
buy that of him. farmer finds that no one at home wil! pur 
chase his wheat except the exporters. He decides to market his 
own wheat. He looks at the prices current, and finds that he car 
sell his wheat in the free- e market of Liverpool for 14 ce 
per bushel more than he can in the protected market at home 
Pm y pag he places his wheat on board the cars, that arc 
taxed cent on the wheels, 52 per cent on the locomotive, 
and $13.44 per ton upon the rails. . 

On this tariff-taxed road he ships his wheat to New York. |! 
is there transferred to a foreign vessel, our merchant muri 
having been driven from the ocean by a protective tariff. |! | 
= to Liverpool, and there thrown into a granary by the si! 
of wheat that comes from Russia that is produced by labor at 
cents per day, wheat from India that is produced by labor si! 
cents per day. The old Republican farmer exclaims, “ Wire 
Billy McKinley with his protective tariff? Mr. DinoLry has‘ 
had time to get in with his bill. I want to be protected from 1! 
en. labor of Europe.” But there is no McKinley there wi!) 

is bill. Notwithstanding the cheap pauper labor of the \)''| 
World, wheat is higher in that market an it is in the protect: | 
home market. He goes on the board of trade and sells his |.\''' 
bushels of wheat for $1,000. He looks into the factories and |» 
finds he can buy clothing and woolen cloth 50 per cent chieaj*" 
in the f market he can in the protected home mark«' 
He remem what neighbors about their desire f 
clothing or cloth, so he pays out his $1,000 for 1.000 yards \' 
th to this country and comes into t! 

custom-house, and Mr. McKinley says, ‘‘ Where are you 401) 
with that cloth?” The old farmer says, ‘‘I am going to take it 
out to Illinois, where I live, and sell it to = neighbors; the) 
want for the coming winter.” Mr. McKinley says, * | 


a 


am very to see you, but before you can take that cloth 
og custom-house to your neighbors in Illinois you mi~' 
pay tariff on it, which is 50 cents a yard.” “Why, how 's 
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time to go home and raise another crop of wheat to pay such a 
tariff tax as that. : . 
my own labor and my wife and children. I raised wheat on my 
own farm and I exchanged it for this cloth.” ‘ Well,” says Me- 
Kinley, “you can not bring that cloth into this country unless 
vou pay the $500 tariff; that isthe penalty.” ‘‘ What is such a law 
as this for, Mr. McKinley?” “It is to protect home manufactures.” 
Then, am I to understand that I have to pay this $500 to protect 
the home manufacture?” ‘* Yes,” says McKinley, “I see,” says 
the farmer, “ that I haveto do the protecting and I do not get any 
dhe 
S fhen you say I can not get my cloth into my own country, 
where I live as a citizen, pay my taxes, and in time of trouble 
shoulder my gun for its defense. Mr. McKinley, I have read 
several of your speeches, and you always contended that the 
foreigner paid the tax. [ am no foreigner. I was born in this 
country, and my father before me. Now, sir, if you are a truth- 
ful man, according to your own doctrines, make the foreigner pay 
this $500 of tax. According to your speeches the Englishman 
from whom I purchased this roll of cloth should pay this $500 
tariff tax, but according to your law I have it to pay.” 
disenss this question further with you,” says McKinley; ‘* you 
must pay the $500 tariff tax or I will have to confiscate the cloth 
and sell it for the tax.” The farmer demands his cloth, and he 
takes it back to England. He tells the merchant from whom 
he purchased the cloth that the laws of his country are so 
framed and enforced that he can not take it into his own country; 
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that, McKinley; 50 cents a yard, that would be $500? I have not | and 56 in Liverpool 


Why, McKinley, this cloth is the product of | 


| 





**T can not | 


that he can not exchange the product of his farm for what he | 


really needs and wants and take it into his own home without 
paying 50 per cent tax upon it. He asks the Englishman, ‘‘ Won't 
you take back the cloth and let me take the wheat?” ‘‘ Yes, if your 
own country treats you as badly as you say.” So he trades the 
farmer back the wheat for the roll of cloth. He brings his wheat 


| life. 


back fo his own country, and when he gets to the custom-house | 


at New York Mr. McKinley steps out again and says to the old 
farmer, ‘‘ Where are you going with that wheat?” ‘‘I am going 
back to Ilinois, wherelraisedit.” ‘‘ Well,” says McKinley, **I am 
glad to see you; but before you take that wheat through this cus- 
tom-house you will have to pay a tax of 25 cents a bushel on it 
under my law.” ‘“‘ Well, do you say that I have to pay a duty of 
25 cents a bushel on my own wheat? What is that for?’ 
Kinley says that 25 centsa bushel is to protect the farmer. ‘‘Well, 
McKinley, I am a farmer; I do nothing else; my whole life is de- 
voted to that business.” ‘‘ Well,” says McKinley, ‘‘ we do not al- 
low farmers totrade outside of our own country; we furnish them 
a home market and they must trade in it. They must trade in 1t 
or pay the ers which is an average tax of 60 per cent upon 
the necessaries of life.” But the farmer says, ‘‘ can get more for 
my farm produets in the foreign market than I could get in the 
protected market at home.” ‘That is true. 
to sell in the foreign market, but you must pay all the ditference 


— the Treasury or the pockets of the protected manufac- 
ier.” 


Me- | 


We will allow you | 


In the face of experience and reason there must be some ex- | 


traordinary cause for the never-ending demand of this exploded 
doctrine. The last annual table of exports discloses the fact that 
the farmer is over ten times more dependent upon the foreigner for 
a market than he was under the low tariff of 1860. Now by far the 
greater portion of all our farm exports goes to England. There 
is no reason or popular demand for any law or decree against the 
natural flow of trade. It is a principle as old as barter and ex- 
change itself that all goods would seek the highest market. Ac- 
cording to the market reports to-day, the price of wheat is 73 cents 
in Chicago and $1.45 in Liverpool, and corn is 23 cents in Chicago 
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wheat being at the lowest 72 


cents and corn 
33 cents per bushel higher in the free-trade m 


rket of England 


than in the leading markets of protective America. 

The free-trade market of England invit e American farmer 
toa market that is at least 30 per cent better than we can offer 
him at home. The protection demagogu« ised the farmers 
to pay millions of dollars to build up their home market, while 
they have to ship a greater per cent of their p: icts every year 
to Europe to find a market. 

It is impossible by legislation to protect the farmer of this 
country on their leading products, and the pretense of claiming 
to do so in this bill by fixing a duty of 25 cents a bushel on wheat. 
15 cents a bushel on corn, 15 cents a bushel on oats, $4 per ton on 
hay, $6 to $30 on horses, $6 on cattle, $1.50 on hogs, is a stat { 


presumption by the framers of this bill that has no place in morals 
oreconomy. If we should place a tariff of $25 a bushel on wheat 
and $10 per bushel on corn and $2 per bushel on oats and $10 per 


| ton on hay and 10 cents per pound on beef and pork, it would not 


protector benefit the farmer one cent, because the American farmer 
with his intelligence, soil, and machinery can produce those 
ticles cheaper than any people in the world, and in 
plus quantities, and of course is an exporter instead of an importer 
of these articles. The author of this bill presumes that the 
farmer is a fool, and therefore legitimate prey for the benefit of 
the protected, and that he will always be the dupe of the dema 
gogue. Gentlemen, this character of legislation that plunders 
the farmer and wealth producer will ultimately bring the 

trial classes to Asiatic condition. 

All men of ordinary intelligence concede that England and other 
foreign countries are a better market for farm products and a 
cheaper market for other necessaries, while protected America, 
with all her special advantages, furnishes a poorer market for farm 
produce and the highest in the world for all other necessaries of 
This is the legitimate outgrowth of the doctrine of prote 
tion; but our Republican friends maintain that this inequality 
must be sustained if every farmer in the country is robbed of his 
entire profits. The price of all the various surplus products of 
the farmer is fixed at the main point of distribution. 

The farmer gets inthe home market what the purchaser is com- 
pelled to pay by the Liverpool prices. How is the farmer to get 
the home market that is said to be so beneficial to him? Hehasto 
buy his home necessaries at an advanced price from somebody 
England, Germany, or Yankees—who would build a factory on 
free American soil, but whose factory would it be when built, 
and why should the farmer lose the comforts of the family and 
home in order to build up this private enterprise for others? It 
is claimed that it would reqgire a large number of men who would 
be employed and who would consume the farmer's produce, and 
thus he would secure a home market. By this process you see 
that the farmers have simply hired some one to eat their bread. 
But where are the factories that were to furnish the home market? 
Are they by the side of the farm, where it is convenient to market 
his produce? No; they are among the rocks and mountains of 
the East, almost as difficult of access as the far-off market of 
Liverpool. 

Mr. Chairman, living in a State that stands at the head of agri 
cultural wealth, with a people whose enterprise, intelligence, and 
husbandry have no superior, yet as an humble member of that 
great State of 4,000,000 people, under the mildew and blight of 
protection and the gold standard the farmers of [linois are now 
unable to sell their farm products for the cost of production lo 
show what this character of legislation has wrought upon them, 
| herewith submit the reports of the State board of agriculture 
of the State of [Illinois for the year 1896 of some of the 


ur- 
reater sur- 


indus- 


leading 


| products. 
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These figures furnish more than a sufficient reason for the com- 
plaint of the agriculturists that is so justly expressed in that 
State. It seems to me that a very important lesson might have 
been drawn from these figures by the Committee on Ways and 
Means in framing the pending bill. Economic laws, it seems to 
me, should be based on the productive capacity of the whole coun- 
try, instead of the speculation in wealth after it has been created. 
This report shows a loss on wheat alone in the year 1896 in Illi- 


nois of $8,545,984; a loss on corn of $11,393,464; and a loss on oats, | 


$17,002,320, making a loss to the farmers of that State in a single 
year on three items of products of $36,941,768. 

This tremendous loss could not happen under just economic 
laws by this Government. Every farmer knows that if we have 
a just system of Federal taxation and silver restored to its } 
by the side of gold as primary money, this condition of the 
farmer could not happen. This new doctrine of Dingleyism to 
increase taxation without providing money to pay it will crush 
the farmer still lower. Taxation has now reached under the ex- 
travagance of our Republican friends a point beyond the capacity 
of the people to pay. The farmers of my State and district would 
hail with a joy a home market that would demand of them 
their surplus products. But they know a tariff, either high or 
low, can not furnish them sucha market. Their surplus products 
are increasing every year and a broader market must be had. 
Take the Western farmer of to-day who has 137 bushels of sur- 
plus wheat; he hauls it to market, and gets the American price, 
78 cents per bushel. Having thus converted his wheat into $100 
in money, he purchases $100 worth of goods for his home, less the 
Dingley tariff as now proposed. Here is the list of goods that he 
buys with the product of his wheat: 

















McKinley| Wilson | Dingley | Differ. 
bill. bill. bill. ence. 
Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
Hats and caps................... 86 Ps) 90 “65 
RE 88 40 112 72 
Ready-made clothing. .......... 49 87 38 
a 35 80 45 
Woolen dress goods. ............ 49 102 53 
I onc. nee 50 7) 30 
RE ESS SR 3 &2 17 
i iiktibweneccsccsce = 0 61 
RE ( 65 
Carpets ......... ee 30 7) 20 
38.7 85.3 46.6 
46.6 
oF 


Let us see how this transaction affects this farmer. The 137 
et for the $100 worth of goods, but he has yet 
gley tariff tax, which is $85.30. This will take 


lace | 





| have paid the tariff with 59 bushels of wheat 


117 bushels more wheat. Now, under the Wilson bill he could 


just one-half. So 
you will see, gentlemen, that under the Wilson law he could pur- 
chase these goods with 196 bushels of wheat, but under the Ding- 
ley law, that you are now attempting to force through this House, 
it would require 254 bushels. The saving to the farmer under the 
Wilson law, at the present price of wheat, would be $33.70. 

The farmer has sold his wheat for money to pay his bill at Liver- 
pool prices, less transportation, but he was compelled to buy at 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania prices, and give this $38.70 to 
build up a home market. If he buys where his surplus must sell, 
he would save the same amount to pay the Treasury for the privi- 
lege, and then in wording the bill ‘duties on same” would be 
substituted for protection, but as ten bills would be marked pro- 
tection where one was marked duties, the farmer would soon learn 
where and how his money went, and would see the magnitude of 
the robbery. 

If the farmer buys foreign goods of those who buy his surplus, 
the duty is simply a fine for not buying at home. Nations can- 
not buy unless they can sell, and our refusal to buy where we are 


| compelled to sell has driven the customers for our farm produce 


away, so that they buy but a fraction of what they otherwise 
would. The protection policy has not only robbed the average 


| farmer of more than $100 annually on his necessaries, and failed 


to benefit him ina home market, but is rapidly ruining his foreign 
market by forbidding him to buy where he is obliged to sell. 

In the name of benefiting the farmer witha home market, and 
after three decades of protection and the wonderful growth of 
manufactures in this country, the farmer has less people in the 
United States to feed in proportion to his surplus products than 
he had in 1850 under the low tariff. After the mill owners have 
played upon the credulity of the farmer for more than thirty 
years in pretending to give him a home market and make him in- 
dependent of foreigners, he is growing more and more dependent 
upon the foreigner as each year comes and goes. 

This wall that has cut off the foreign market has reduced the 


price of farm products lower than thgy have been in thirty-five 
years. There is no resisting the ineMitable decline and lower 
prices that will obtain if this McKinley law is maintained. One 


of the leading causes that prompted our Revolutionary fathers to 
separate from Great Britain and declare the war of independence 
was for *‘ cutting off our trade with all parts of the world.” This 
is the declared purpose, will, and intent of the authors of the 
present law. Had Mr. DINGLEY and his coworkers lived in the 
days of the Revolution, they would have been regarded as enemies 
of the country, English tories. and treated as traitors and crim- 
inals of the Republic by a patriotic people. Whom of you gen- 


r 
i 


tlemen can fail to recall the solid array of gentlemen that hovered 
in and about the rooms of the Committee on Ways and Means in 
this Capitol last month, men of courtly mien and royal tread, 
Wealth and royalty vying with each other. 


cultured and refined? 








The manufacturer was there with his accountant, the trust with 
its attorney, and the stockbroker with his retainers. These con- 
stituted the triune of extortion that could be heard in the soft and 

entle voice: *‘ We must have class legislation; give us special 
privileges. Protection, more protection!” 

i ‘gentlemen seem to think and act as though they were the 
only class of people in this country that are entitled to the con- 
sideration of the Congress of the United States. I ask you, gen- 
tlemen, did you see one of the eight million farmers here in his 
plain clothes, with his sunburned face and his hard hands, ap- 
pealing to the committee to fix the laws so that he would have an 
advant yver his neighbor? Did you see the blacksmith, with 
his strong arm and dusty face? Were the men here who dig the 
ditches, make the fence, build the barn, and erect the house? 
Were the men here who build the railroads, or the men who oper- 
aie them? Where were the men who build your roads and pave 

oul treets: 

Not one of them was here. Where was the doctor, the lawyer, 
the merchant, the school-teacher? Not one of these men was here. 
Was the section boss, or any of his men? Where was the ma- 
chinist, the coal miner, the teamster, or the gardener? Who of 
you gentlemen saw the puddler, the glass blower, or the stoker? 
Was the servant girl, the factory girl, or the poor seamstress from 
ihe garret crowding about that room demanding protection for 
their business? These persons are never seen walking through 

hess hals and corridors and swarming around these committee 
roouls demanding the bounties of the consumer which have been 


extorted under the law of protection and paid with as much regu- 
arity and certainty to the protected gentry as the member of Con- 

ress is paid by the Sergeant-at-Arms. These millions are at home 
i the shop, in the mine, and in the field producing the wealth 


whichis sought to be taken from them by the scheme of protection. | 


These people. however, are fast learning this whole question; 
that they are the men and women who pay the tariff, while the 
k and well-fed gentlemen who occupy these galleries here 
to-day get the tariff. Less than one person in seventy receives 
any part of the special benefits of protection. The gentleman 


from Ohio [Mr. GRosvENOR] makes the startling statement that 
the present low prices are the result of the success of the Democratic 
party in 1892. I presume there is no person so ignorant as to 
believe such a proposition. If we are to take the commercial his- 
tory as the proof of our business, we find that the fall of prices 
has been steadily going down since silver was demonetized in 1873 
and the protective tariff put in full force and effect. 

The decline of the wages of labor, as well as the prices of farm 
products, under both the McKinley and Wilson bills, has been 
demoralizing to the laborer andthe farmer. While the American 
farmer and laboring man have produced more wealth in the last 
thirty years in this country than any other country in the world, 
yet that wealth, by the operation of the doctrine of McKinleyism, 
has been transferred to the hands of the protected classes, and the 
farmer and laboring man aresubstantially as poor as they wereten 
years ago. The distinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. Dinc- 
LEY] deals largely in prophecy in advocating his bill. He does 
not claim to be a soothsayer, but he is determined, if possible, to 
shift the responsibility of hard times from his party onto the 
shoulders of the Democratic party. He claims that the Cleveland 
Administration that closed on the 4th of March last emptied the 
Pandora’s box of evils upon the country. Iam frank to admit 
that is partly true. But Mr. DINGLEY knows, the Republican 
party knows, and the world knows that Mr. Cleveland, and all 
those whom he could intimidate and buy with public patronage, 
went into the Republican camp early in 1894, joined their efforts 
to break up the Democratic party, and with the efforts of the gen- 
tleman from Maine and the Republican party, jointly, secured 
the election of Mr. McKinley in 1896, in opposition to true Democ- 
racy. 

The gentleman is certainly aware of the fact that every Demo- 
cratic State convention repudiated Mr. Cleveland when he first 
betrayed the party in 1894. I want to say now to the gentlemen 
on that side of the House: ** You have got Mr. Cleveland and his 
subjects; make the most use of the treasonable gang you can; we 
have no room inside the Democratic lines for such disorganizers, 
unless they repent and @pme into the Democratic fold and act as 
Democrats. ‘Theseal of condemnation was laid upon Mr. Cleve- 
land and his policy by the voice of the Democracy of the United 
States in national convention at Chicago. Mr. Cleveland belongs 
to you by perfect title, having betrayed the party that elected 
him; he went voluntarily into your camp; you received him; you 
acknowledged and accepted his support in the election of your 
President, and now, in order to make the fellowship complete, 
Mr. McKinley has adopted his policy and methods of administra- 
tion of the Government.” 

1 want to say to you gentlemen that you can not shelter your- 
seives under a transparent subterfuge of your own creation of 
that kind. I well remember the statements made by many gen- 
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tlemen now on this floor in the Fifty-third Congress. They con- 
tended then that the great distress that hovered over the country 
like a pall of death was brought upon us by the operations of th) 
| Sherman law of 1890. They then said if Congress would repeal 
that act, prosperity would once more come back to the people ar 
open up the mills and furnaces and gladden every home. Mr 
Cleveland joined his efforts with yours and accomplished what you 
| demanded; but still the mildew and blight of desolation continued 
Now you have shifted your complaints, and say it is the Wilson 
bill that brought distress upon the country from 1890 to 1897 
Some gentlemen, however, have gone so far as to attribute the 
last seven years of depression to the six and one-half million pex 
ple who voted last fall for Mr. Bryan: that their infiuence wa 
| retroactive like the amendment that you now propose to this bill. 
| The distinguished gentleman from Ohio | Mr. GROSVENOR] says 
| the Democratic party must be destroyed. He has made thi: 
prophecy that the idiots who voted for Mr. Bryan will read their 
stupid records in the red light of hell, and that will be their final 
doom. It has been almost two thousand years since intelligent 
people recognized these self-styled prophets, such as the gentl 
man from Ohio. In the days of Christ false prophets were taken 
beyond the gates of the city and stoned to death, but Iam glad 
ito know that that cruel treatment does not obtain with the 
| good people of the Eleventh districtof Ohio. If it did, this House 
| would be denied the presence of one of the most distinguished, 
affable, and nonpartisan gentlemen upon this floor; and we are 
| really glad that the death penalty in the time of the patriarchs 
has been transformed into a virtue and hallowed by Republican 
acclaim in this country, The gentleman seems to think all the 
| ills of life and mistakes in legislation which crucify the laboring 
people now in this country are on account of the existence of the 
Democratic party. I say to the gentleman that this country, or- 
ganized by Thomas Jefferson and his associates, was supported and 
maintained by the Democratic party sixty-seven years before the 
| Republican party was born. It wrote the Declaration of Ameri- 
| can Independence, it made the Constitution, it wrote the first tariff- 
tax law, and laid the foundation of civil and religious liberty. 
The Democratic party is here to stay, notwithstanding the con- 
signment made by the gentleman from Ohio. Its existence does 
not depend upon class legislation and deceiving the people. It 
should be the object and aim of legislators to look well to those 
who produce the real wealth of the country. Let us review the 
markets for farm products and the necessaries of the home, that 
speak in terms which silence all vapory declamation. I shall read 
an extract from Mr. A. J. Warner's statement on the decline of 
the price of farm products: 








HOW PRICES HAVE FALLEN—THE DISASTROUS DOWNWARD MOVEMENT. 


[A. J. Warner.] 


Let us stop to review first the fall of prices from 1873 to 1893, and its effects 
upon property and the various industries. 

We have not room to repeat long tables, nor is it necessary. Evidence is 
abundant, however, to prove that the general average of prices of staple 
commodities has fallen from 45 to 50 per cent since 1873. The same is true of 
| property generally, except where special causes have operated to counteract 


scr eee eta 


the general downward tendency. 
The effect was felt first in the prices of agricultural products and then in 
farm lands and farm labor. In fact, the decline fell first on unorganized 
| industries and the products of unorganized labor. There was less resistance 
in these industries, and they gave way first. 

Industries operating under the control or under the influence of organized 
labor offered stubborn resistance to a reduction in prices, and especially to 

a reduction in wages. And in large measure the rate of wages has been kept 
up in organized and protected industries, but duration of employment and 
| total earnings, even in those industries, have materially decreased, as profits 
| have decreased. This condition of things has led to combinations of capital 
in the form of trusts and combines of various kinds to uphold prices and in- 

crease profits. But in the great department of agriculture, embracing 45 

per cent of the entire population, and giving support primarily to all, this 

has been impossible, and hence this greatest of the industries began to 
suffer first, and has thus far suffered most. 

A few facts will illustrate the effect of this condition onagriculture. Take 
first the leading staples, wheat, cotton, corn, oats, and hay. The average 
value of an acre’s product of these crops in 1873 was $15.65; in 1893, for the 
same quantity of products, $8.15, a fall of nearly 48 per cent. 

If we take wheat alone, the fall has been from $13.16 to $6 per acre, or over 
54 percent; and if we take cotton the fall has been greater still, or from 
$28.01 to $10.65, or a decline in the value of an acre’s product, the quantity 
| being the same as for 1873, of @ per cent. The average acre value of the 
| crops of 1873 was & per cent greater than in 1893. Nor can this be accounted 

for by an increase in crops, either for this country or for the world. 

, The estimated wheat crop of the world for 1891 was 2,432,000,000 bushels: for 
1892, 2,403,000,000 bushels; for 1898, 1,904,000,000 bushels. But with a reduced 
supply the Liverpool price has gone down from $1.15 in 1891 to 77.3 centsa 

| bushel in 1898, a short crop and the lowest price for over a hundred years. 

| The wheat crop of the United States is placed at 396,000,000 bushels for 1893, 

} as against 516,000,000 for 1892 

| The cotton crop for this country for 1892 was 6,717,000 bales; for 1893, 6.690.- 

000 bales. At the same time the price has gone down from 8.4 cents a pound 
in 188 to 689 cents for 1898. And altogether. if the farm products of this 

year could be sold at the prices prevailing in 1873, they would bring the farm- 

ers nearly $1,500,000,000 more than at the prices prevailing this year. This 
would make a big difference in the debt-paying power of farmers. 


This recital of the business of agriculture for the past ten years 
demonstrates the blight and mildew that have fallen upon the 
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farmer during that time. See what it has done for corn, \ 
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oats, and wool since 1850: preserve life. S 7 
7 xf ‘ ’ 
——— - pen i i i ‘ . ’ i % i ‘ 
Years Corn. | Wheat.) Oats. | Wool. | SPT, and con} " me 
; os ; is best } can wit ‘ 
ee > tT il 
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the \ i on Lil ' ‘ 
These tables that are made by the laws of trade speak the in- | &"“ tne! om 
contestable facts that necessarily contradict the political apolo- | }"5 What do 
gist who is willing to garble records and facts that political end a. :, 
may be attained. These figures are old, and they have been | My CH lt] 
often used, but neither age nor wear impairs their usefulness; | ‘ * nod 
and when the eloquent advocates for special privilege boast of | *7@US"* With ass 
what protection has done for the farmer, let them recur to th BO Rone Uae 
facts. While it may be true that the agricultural products bring 
more at the door of the Western farmer than they did a third o rama 
a century ago, yet this arises from the fact that while prices de- | PU Chs 4 su 
clined but 25 per cent in the leading markets during the decace ae a 
in question, transportation was cheapened from 40 to 5UU per cent nnenee © 
Hence a decline of 20 cents per bushel in price and a decline of 7 
40 cents per bushel in transportation leaves an advance to the >t es 
farmer of at least 20 cents per bushel. 
While the farmer has been benefited by the improved methods alee ~asaa 
of getting away from the home market, he lost sight of the f: y RULE 
that his produce was declining in price at the other end of the | 1 
} 
line, and while protection levied a tribute of $7.80, $13.44 to 
per ton on steel rails and from 20 to 60 per cent on other items o 
railroad expense, he was persuaded that he owed to protection rt 
these cheapened methods of transportation. That every man bto 1 
discretion knows. notwithstanding the statements made by th 1 ' 
es from Michigan. But how could protection furnish a 
ome market? It created no new capacity of the people to eat; it I here ins¢ 
enlarged none previously created; and the well-paid labor which | now under cons 
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These figures speak a wonderful truth if we will study them in 
the light of history. We can see no immediate solution of this 
vexed question. However, they teach us one important lesson: 
That under the lowest tariff this Government has ever had we 
have always had the greatest prosperity. The lowest tariff during 
the century was known as the Walker tariff of 1846, which was 
in force from 1847 to 1862. The average rate of duties during that 
time was about 19 per cent, about one-fourth the rate under which 
the country is now suffering. 

The distinguished member from Maine [Mr. DINGLEyY], in his 
arguinent a few days ago, made what he supposed to bean attack 
upon this side of the House, because some gentleman had used 
percentages in showing the increase of wealth during the opera- 
tion of the Walker tariff. I have no doubt but he attack i the 
principle from the fact that the statistics show the greatest in- 
crease of wealth this country ever experienced was during that 
time. From 1846 to 1861, under the tariff law that my friend 
denounces, the tonnage of our shipping engaged in foreign trade 
increased from 943,307 tons to 2,495,894 tons, an increase of almost 
300 per cent, and from 1861 to 1887, under tariff laws which he 


commends, our shipping gradually decreased until, according to | 


the last report, we have but 989,412 tons of shipping engaged in 
foreign trade, showing a loss under Republican rule of two-thirds 
of our foreign tonnage. 

Again, in 1861 American vessels carried 70 per cent of our ex- 
ports, while to-day they carry about 12 per cent in American ves- 
sels. Our exports of domestic merchandise were only $101,907,734 
in 1846, In 1860 they were $316,242,423, an increase of more than 
300 percent. We had but 4,930 miles of railroad in 1846. In 1861 
we had 31,286, an increase of more than 600 per cent. I insist that 
the history of no country at any time can show such unexampled 
percentage of progress as this. 

By referring to the history of that period we find that trade, 
commerce, and agriculture were greatly revived as well as eman- 
cipated from the protective tariff of 1842. Large enterprises were 
entered into, capital was seeking investment, farmers were extend- 
ing rapidly into the West and South, shipping was revived, and 
labor was in demand at satisfactory prices. There were nostrikes, 
no lockouts; no person who desired employment was forced into 
id’eness. The greatest prosperity obtained in every department 
of business. The decade preceding this, from 1840 to 1850, showed 
the increase of wealth to be 64 per cent. But the greatest gain of 
wealth in the history of our country was from 1850 to 1860, the 
gain being 126 per cent. 

Take the fifteen years that the Walker free-trade tariff law was 
in full operation, and the increase of wealth in the United States 
was 103 per cent. From 1860 to 1870 the increase was 17 per cent; 
from 1870 to 1880 the increase of wealth was 19 per cent. From 
1880 to 1890 the increase was 46 per cent. Take the last fifteen 
vears of high protective tariff, including the three years under 
the McKinley bill, and we find the increase of wealth during the 
fifteen years under the free-trade tariff was 39 per cent greater. 
This historical fact attested by experience should satisfy, and I 


apprehend does satisfy, every man in this country who is not | 


interested in special privileges. As further proof of the correct- 
ness of this great principle | submit the statement made by some 
of the great men of the age: 
I submit one more quotation of the Hon. Joseph Medill, of the 
Chicago Tribune: 
A TARIFF FOR REVENUE ONLY DEMANDED. 


Now, I make the application that if the American tariff were cut down—I 
do not say totally abolished, [ have never advocated that, but cut down toa 
fair revenue standard, down toabout where it wasin 1857, 1858, 1859, 1860, and 
1861—to 15 or 20 per cent ad valorem, to that point which would prevent 
throwing what is called “slaughtered*’ goods on our market, the effect 
would be, as it was from 1846 to 1861, tocheapen the cost of living in the United 
States one-third at least. It would lower rent, and fuel, and groceries, and 
medicines, and tools, and travel,and transportation; and to that extent it 
would enhance the value of a man’s wages in the same degree that the num- 
ber of dollars paid were lessened. Our mechanics, to their own surprise, 
would find that under a low tariff judiciously levied, not exceeding 15 or 20 
per cent, with a liberal free list of raw material of manufacture, they would 
prosper better than they do now on their artificial system of high protection, 
which goes on the principle of high profit on small sales. 


PROSPERITY UNDER THE LOW TARIFF OF 1846. 


But I ought not to fail to state that the low revenue tariff of 1846 produced 
more general prosperity and progress in the development of all our industry 
than any protective system since devised hasever done. So satisfactory was 
its operation that when the parties met and adopted their platforms in 1856 
neither party ventured to find any objection to it, and when the further re- 
duction helow 20 per cent was made in 1857, it received the almost unanimous 
approval of the representatives from New England, nearly all of whom were 
opposed to the then Administration. On the 24th and 25th of March, 1870, 


Senator ALLISON, then a prominent member of the Ways and Means Com- | 


mittee of the House, spoke of that tariff as follows: 

*The tariff of 1846, although confessedly and professedly a tariff for reve- 
nue, was, so far as regards all the great interests of the country, as perfect a 
tariff as any that we have everhad. Ifany interest was depressed under the 
taritf of 1846, it was the iron interest. I do not believe that this interest, as 
compared with other interests, had sufficient advantage under that tariff; 
yet when we compare the growth of the country from 1840 to 1850 with the 
growth of the country from 1850 to 1860—the latter decade being entirely 
under the tariff of 1846 or the amended and greatly reduced tariff of 1857—we 
find that the increase in our wealth between 1850 and 1860 was equivalent to 


et 


126 per cent, while it was only 64 per cent between 1540 and 1850, four years 
of which decade were under the tariff of 1842. known as a high protective 
tariff, but the average rate of which was about iv per cent below the existing 
| rate, or 27 per cent under the tariff of 1842.as against 44 per cent upon all 
importations under the present tariff. . With regard tothe condition 
of the steel industry in 1860, the steel manufacturers in 186, memorializing 
Congress for increase of duties on steel, stated that x 
“it was reserved for Pittsburg to bring about the first substantial and 
enduring success in the year 1830; and encouraged by our example numerous 
establishments have sprung into existene, as already indicated in this paper. 
| This shows that under the revenue tariff of 1857, which imposed only an ad 
valorem duty of 12 per cent on steel, a sul stantial success was achieved in the 

| steel manufacture in 1860.” 


REPUBLICAN INDORSEMENT OF FREE TRADE, 





| 
| If the system of perfect liberty to industry and commerce were the pre- 
vailing system of nations, it will not be affirmed that they might not be per- 
mitted, with very few exceptions, to serve as arule of national conduct. If 
one nation were in a condition to supply manufactured articles on better 
| terms than another, that other might find an abundant indemnification in a 
superior capacity to furnish the produce of the soil. And a free exchange, 
mutually beneficial, of the commodities which each was able to supply on the 
best terms, might be carried on between them, supporting in full vigor the 
industry of each.—Alexander Hamilton, Report on Manufactures, 1791. 
Far be it from me to retard the march of the world toward the free and 
unrestricted interchange of commodities. When the democracy obtains 
| 


sway throughout the earth the nations will become friends and brothers.— 
Andrew Carnegie’s Triumphant Democracy. 

Every advance toward a free exchange of commodities is an advance in 
civilization: every obstruction to a free exchange is born of the same nar- 
row, despotic spirit which planted castles upon the Rhine to plunder peace- 
ful commerce; every obstruction to commerce is a tax upon consumption; 
every facility to a free exchange cheapens commodities, increases trade and 
production, and promotes civilization.—Hon. John Sherman, June 9, 1868. 


THE HOPE OF A PATRIOTIC REPUBLICAN, 
This is my doctrine of protection. If Congress pursues this line of policy 
steadily, we shall year by year approach more nearly to the basis of free 
trade, because we shall be more nearly able to compete with other nations 
on equal terms. I am for protection which leads to ultimate free trade.— 
James A, Garfield, April 1, 1870. 
The principles laid down in the tariff of 1846 were so satisfac- 
tory to the entire trade and business of the country that a change 
or modification of its provisions was not discussed or made an 
issue by either party. 
I know this House would like to have the gentleman from Ohio 
explain how the bringing in of $1,000,000 worth of goods from a 
foreign country and exchanging them for $1,000,000 worth of goods 
produced in this country can injure labor or commerce. The 
goods we exchange can be made cheaper in this country than any- 
where else, and the goods we receive can be ade cheaper than we 
can produce them ourselves. Hence the motive for exchange and 
trade. 
The very thing that enhances the price of labor and broadens 
trade is exchanging of surplus products of man and nation with 
other people and other countries. If we should attempt to carry 
| out the doctrine of the gentleman by sending our goods to other 
| countries and demanding money alone in exchange, in a very few 

years we would have all the money taken from our customers in 

exchange for our goods. Then what would the condition of the 

two countries be? We would have all the money; trade would 
| cease; our customers bankrupt, as a result of such short-sighted 
doctrine. The Chinese Government adopted this policy more than 
| three thousand years ago. They did not have the sagacity of our 
| protection friends to establish by law a wall of — statutes and 
proscription. They erected a wall of stone, and upon its battle- 
ments they placed a soldiery and said to the outside world that no 
man or nation shall exchange or trade with our people. 

Their system was effective and all trade was prohibited. And 
what is the result? Their civilization is a mockery, their people 
are regarded as lepers. and the price of their labor is the lowest of 
any nation of earth. This is the feast to which the people of this 
country are invited by the friends of protection. I can not think 
that the honored gentleman desires such fearful consequences, but 
his doctrine wherever put to the test has brought about the same 
result. Go to Italy, and there you will find labor degraded; the 
| same in Russia, Spain, and Mexico. These are the model high- 
| tariff countries the gentleman wishes us to copy after. I think it 
would bea much safer rule to take the experience of the world 
| than the poisonous demands of avarice. I was very glad to hear 
the frank and manly confession and admission of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Payne], that the object and aim of protec- 
tion was to enrich the manufacturers so as to enable them to pay 
| their laborers higher wages. Iwas also amazed as well as pleased 
| to hear the distinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] 
| make a like confession and statement to this House. This, how- 
| ever, is no new doctrine. 
| It was enunciated more than one hundred years ago by the 
great prototype of the Republican party, Alexander Hamilton, 
| declaring that the true doctrine of protection and purpose of gov- 
| ernment should be to make one class of people rich by special 
legislation, so that they might take care of the poor laboring class. 
Why not carry out this doctrine in a more simple and direct way, 
| Without so much circumvention? Our Republican friends insist 
| that the law should be such that the manufacturer can compel 

the consumer to pay him from 30 to 300 per cent of a tar.ff tax so 
that the manufacturer can distribute that amount to his laborers. 
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Why not make the law so as to pay the money to th laborers and | on Ways and Mi insisinfamous. It standslikea highwa nin 
let them divide with the manufacturers? I feel cert lin that they | the road of the American people to prosperity. It isan enemy to 
would deal quite as fairly with the manufacturer ast »mannufa legitimate amnas men to the ainbition and hopes nter- 
turer deals with them. I know the laborer to be quit te as gener- | prising people, a ine agalus l ag ulvur it s 
ous and magnanimous as the manufacturer, and would be as | financial outlaw; it has not rede l vil Lor its pro- 
ready and willing to divide as the manufacturer is with them | visions; theyareall bad. It revives i rinl ideas vert ! 
now. Iwill read what some of the great men who made this | It puts a premium wpon profligacy 1 it br the 
Republic had to say on this question: | venal and vicious into con . It fast ldyv n pon 
eae aN Se saa the country. It forces the earnings t th } lu into 
UTTERANCES OF LEADING DEMOCRATS, | the po sets of a class who render no cons ‘ .. It , 
THOMAS JEFFERSON | masquerading in the robes o t 

Cutting off our trad th all parts of the world.—Declarat fl ) ness, avarice, and inordinate greed it l 
ence (among acts of tyranny by Great Britain, alleged as justifying revolu extortion, and brings rie ach upon rl ! 
eT think the world would gain by setting commerce at perfect liberty.—Let- | , “F- Chairman, Republicanism of to-d: 
ter to John Adams.175. és , tray ‘e. Class legisla is it by rod 

With all these blessings what more is 1 al j } yple’s taxes ar mad v ] hi? i ta 
prosper S] -ople: s thing m re f low se and tr ! people is the shibbol +} Now i , 
them otl : rw ise free t tr gulate their ow n pure rit in ti prov _ | of the common peoph id legisiate t I rey | 
ment, and shall not take trom the mouth of labo Lit has« 1. | of their friends the table that [ submit will show th vild 
This is the sum of go ad g ernment, and this is necessary to close the cir extravagance and the disrezard of those w furnish t money 
” Ish li be glad. too, if tional tax of « ie-fourth of ira gal n |! ) pay the exp nses Of this ce niment 3 
whisky shall enable us to meet all our engagements with ality Vie NO authority is recognized by the gen nh who « the 
ing that oe ina 8) tem of excise, [ was oe ce Ra t — it fall | other side of this Chamber but the want 1 demat f the 
sarily intr faced But t 16 prostra mad baie aan Sele © hie hi the« been a3 | Protectionists. V hy am uld not +a Sixt .a _ : 
of this liquor is spreading through the mass of our citizens now calls the : ple who are engaged in all the other dk rtments of business in 
tention of the legislat ron a very different principle. One of hisimportaut | this country be recognized Grentiemen, as long as th a 
duties sas a guardian of those who, from causes susceptible o¢ preci: def: | party that seeks or attempts to legislate solely for the benefit of 
drunkards. The last, as much as the maniac, r yu res re trictive mea: ur ; | capital at the expense of labor and agriculture there will be work 
ee ee eee atuatio runder which he is destroying his health, | for the Democratic party How do thes entlemen meet this 
asanitary measure "aanede me gence w acmnen bea price b y in the public Sees. | facts, and proph cy is set up again st experience. I find that all 
Letter, May 3, 1823 protectionists are prophets and believe in foreordination When 


JAMES MADISON. this question was submitted to the people in 1890 and 1892, and 
Tam myself the friend of a very free system of commerce, and hold it asa | the issues were made so plain that the ) yple had no difficulty in 
ae mmercial shackl s a gunenty unjust , oppressive, and im- | ey pressing an inte lligent judgment, we recognized the fact thata 
Ey qovernm ont the ereat r are the proj daemoanie malls toes %. Thee: ong step had been taken toward the destru ‘tion of the heresy of 
argument holds good between nati 


e 
l 
i nand nation, and between parts of the | protection by the people at the polls. Now isthe time for their 
| 
} 
I 








same nation.—First Congressional Debate. 1 Re presentatives to do their duty, and if they are but true to the 


ANDREW JACKSON »-ople the days of tariff robbery are numbered. 





° ‘hs . ric aa , the hy nr! m doctrine of nro- 
In reducing the revenue to the wants of the Government your particular Mr. Chairman, I wish to d gs theres coger anaes ber Pigioe 

attention is invited to those articles which constitute the necessaries of li tection according to its actual effects unon the wh 1e peop-e \s 
The duty on salt was laid as a war tax, and was no doubt continued to as now manipulated under the law. it isa combination between a 
assist in providing for the payment of the gvar debt. There is no article th duty and a trust, and they must both operate together to be of 
release of which from taxation would be felt so generally and so beneficially = ily eg were ~ bavi tt . ‘ f es 
To this may be added all kinds of fuel and provisions. Justice and bene, value to the prot ‘ted. The tariff prevents a Oe a 
lence unite in favor of releasing the poor of our cities from burdens which | and the trust prevents home competition; thus design ting the 
are not n essary to the support ot our government and tend only to increase 


few in the charmed circle who fix the price of their products and 
compel the consumer to pay them or freeze or starve. No in 


the wants of the destitute.--Last Annual Message to Coi | 

| ; : 

| dustry can be protected where the producers can not ce ne 
; 


jvess 
SAMUEL J. TILDEN. 


| and fix the selling price. Their own competition di 
protection. 


A protracted struggle between privilege on the one hand and freedom on 
the other resulted, in 1846, in the triumph of the latter in the subsiituti 
arevenue policy calculated to relieve the burdens of labor from a system : : ' : 
falsely denominated * protective,’ whose operation has been to oppress lab It lays the burdens of taxation more heavily upon the farmer 
and take from its mouth the bread it had earned. The advance toward com- | and the laborer now than ever before. 
mercial freedom made by the t ariif laws of 1546 was a great victory for 
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il + “9a 1) -ofarance aie o thea n ‘essary revenu to su rt 
eral principles, the consequences of which are seen everywhere in th it h is no reference to raising the ne ; - : 
increasing prosperity of agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing indus. | the Government. 
try. With her boundless resources, and the extraordinary facilities f It limits the exchange of the farmer's surplus prod and re- 
traffic presented by her great natural and artificial channels of travel, New | duces the pric: 

York w: ints freedom freedom from restrictive taxation. Giveherthatand | “" Se } ) Bg aa be tn én 4} 
she can protect herself.—His draft in address of Democratic members of Ni It enhances the value of the protected a1 eto the] 
York legislature, April 12, 1848, sumer and limits the field of labor 
LET “ETERNAL VIGILANCE” TAKE COUNSEL OF THE IMMORTALS, | It compels every laboring man in the country to 
| 2 : » die tend } . na lana ] .  f 

As a citize n of the great Republic, of humanity at large, I can not avoid re h’s earnings for the prot ed goods ' ' abor on the | 
flecting with pleasure on the pr bable influence that commerce may her list. 
after have on human manners and society in general. On these occasions | Its advocates contend that the more 1 rey ta f 1 the 
consider how mat ikin . may be connected like one great family in traternal navar the richer ti } 
ties. lI indulge a fond idea that the period is not very ren when the bene- | taxpayer the 1 e 1 eco . 
fits arent eel te caemnaeange cit aeeite generally succes ooo devas- | It has created 470 trusts and corpo 3, W ! 
tations and horrors of war George Washington, letter to Lafayette, 17-6 _ | more than si hundred mil yt 

It were, therefore, to be wished that commerce were as fre between al 1 tablished ; a ] that tha 1 
the nations of the world as it is between the s al counties of | . It has esta ee ee es , 
all would, by mutual communication, obtain nu » enjoym mun- | country two hundred times more than the 1 ty off ! 
tia? do not ruin one another by trade; neither would the nations.— Benj: 
Franklin, 1774. THE IMMORALITY OF | 

This country, or any other country that attempts to control com It violates every principle of h ty and 
merce, trade, and labor by acts of legislation, antagonizes the im- | Its life is drawn from the pollut d blood 


mutable laws of nature. Popular government can not live under It feeds upon the credulity of a distorted blic sent 
such a system. Whenever business has to depend upon political It-holds its power the floor of this H ] 


ds its power on 
ne the result of political contests, no business can be | and dishonest appeals to the people, and | 


stable. Capital will be demoralized and labor thrown — of em- | heart!ess conspiracy 
ployment precisely as it is now throughout our countr | Itis robbery under the forms of la 

The doctrine contended for by our Republican fri sede tie tone | It deprives the owners of their pi , 
class of our people shall be compelled by law to protect another | tion. 
class is inconsistent with the doctrine of equality of right and un-| it is the only case of grand and petit 
Raaatie an. The country has recognized the fact that it was an | who are robbed have no rem mn 
evil day when the American Congress permitted themselves to| It laughs a the erimit tat 3 of 3 
found what they claim to be a revenue system upon the demands | forth its felonious hz id to take the earnil te 
of parties and corporations, who were to receive the entire bene It stands before the world a speculative outlaw, and int ne 
fits of protection. As well found the jurisprudence of govern- | of benefaction to labor it plunders the wid ind or] 
ments upon the decision of the judge who sits upon the bench, As the pretended chan py! of the laboring man’s cau cacts 
testifies, and decides in his own case. tribute from the blood and muscle and brain of toiling humanity. 


Mr. Chairman, this tariff bill brought in here by the Committee It closes the doors of ne 


factories and turns men, women, and 
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iustimated 


hildren into the street to starve and to die in order to influence 


and secure legislative favors. 

It has consummated combinations and tru ists in order to limit 
production and increase the price of its products 

It has deba ed the public press and attempted to overawe 


majorities. 


It contributes ae to corrupt the voter and prevent the free, 
independent, and u: «1 will of the people from being expres ssed. 
It exerts all of i ‘rgies to prevent the execution and ap] ca- 








tion of the doctrine of popular government. 

Protection is a proclamation to the world that the } 
America are closed to a large portion of the wor!d’s trade, : 
make this blockade effectual 57 per cent of the goods pros 
are to be confiscated in all cases of violation. The blo 
been a grand success, and true to the purpose of all block 
has ruined the commerce of the country blockaded. The 
American ship, the finest and swiftest on earth, has e 
before this whirlpool of madness and folly. The Amer 
brave and true, has vanished he shipbuilding industry, s 
only to agriculture, is annihilated,a the most valuable carr 
trade on earth is turned over to the nation of all others that 
protectionist hates and f ‘s. Protection has wrenched the ban 
ner of progress from America and placed it in the hands of 





i ¢ 
haughty England, and thus found her the commercial mistress of | 


the world. 
] 


There is one peculiar feature about this prote cti m blockade. 


The people are allowed to sell abroad if they will ship with for- | 


eigners and buy abroad what the favored cl ss can not furnish 
them. As the blockade is in the interest of a small class of polit 
ical hucksters, the people are allowe d to buy of the world what 
these political hue ksters do not keep in stock. Of course the 
farmer must sell his goods in free-tr: ade England, as there is no 
demand for his goods at home; but he must return and buy his 
coat, blanket, and wife's dress from the home market. Then he 
may buy his tea in China, coffee in Brazil, and fertilizers in 


Peru; but he must not forget to return by way of Pittsburg to | 


buy his iron. The arch enemy to our industrial progress, accord- 
ing to the protectionist, is free-trade England. Yet this protect- 
ive policy has placed us commercially at the mercy of these fell 
destroyers. We are dependent upon this enemy for our indt ustrial 
progress, for a market for over half our entire exports, for almost 
our entire trade with other countries, for ships and sailors to 


carry our products and ourselves abroad and to bring back the | 





things that the political hucksters do not keepin stock. They 
take our goods abroad, sell them, pay our bills with the world, 
and bring back our receipt. We have nothing to do but to stay 
at home as farmers and plow. 

I submit a very interesting report furnished by the Department 
of Agriculture, which shows the agricultural ‘exports and the 


countries to which they are taken, for the years 1895 and 1896. 


MANUFACTURED COTTON. 











Country. | 1895. 1896. 


= : $93, 050, 467 
Be te ee ee ae 3, |} 41,759,576 
ene » he : 19, 506, 





Canada ........ 


SD i soraicest dicta lad ae eee SN ele eres 
Japan ...... 


NE GRIEG, c. ccctcieachthnninnbbagawunsiaied ‘ 210, 611, 885 





WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR. 





United Kingdom 
Canada 


$57,014,560 
Mitubtphw tne tencenmmeegenh eam timid ates = 5, 610, 649 





a a ee y } 3, 450, 156 

Netherlands ........... 5,195 | 2, 807, 041 
Sa 3, 610. 6 | 

British Africa............. 75, 622 | 

Hongkong............ 2, 101, 682 | 


Portugal 1, 768, 198 





British West Indie 1, 808, 607 | 2 101. 158 
British Australasia - 6, 180 1, 709, 690 
EE iiniacdin td weinanhsinitneptaikenbinbinnambeen extn | 2, 263, 000 1,241,019 


NT A i ne eS | 95,457,591 | 91, 735,085 


BACON 
aa EE OE CR Ree | $20,024,682 | $27,746,893 
I Sects ticles lionel ij Seipstatiieg intiteesncededd aaa teats 1, U8, 304 1, 482, 705 


penand eneeen Wensen enatatcuedeawesescunes ensstin 3, 158, 724 1, 428, 536 


OC CNG 6a biti tavenatodackedAcans bie 37, 776, 293 | 33, 442 847 
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Country 1895 1896, 

Ur <ingdom $14.5 8 $13, 521, 493 
Ge 18.5 788, 975 
N EN elie inniinccotinipca x m 13 > 387, G44 
k 31. ano > 131.300 
OS s vi 1. 900, 085 
Cuba +08) 1. 55] ~, 
Tot “1 is 33. 580. 8: 

CATTLI 

—- 

Un i Kingdon $28 > 424 $33. 984 } 


| ¥ AND CORN MEAL 
United Kingdon 38. 8 $18, 863, 176 
(ire ‘ _ - I ud | 
Ne SID assglompaiiicaiatniiils Terie dstuseal ‘ l >, 441, 7= 
Den irk ates ‘ . - ‘ ss) iV 2, 5, 495 
Se ! SS 2, 180, 583 
France ec eetedin ested — ‘ é i) ) 1, 624, 054 
Belgium nivale wuiehtnilupirind ‘ ssiipailiviansa niacin 614. 278 1,68, 43 
Briti Africa tt 1, 00), 244 





Totaiex] 





rt.. we 15, 208, 611 8, 490, Ga5 
TOBACCO, LEAF AND STEM. 
Ur iK ! $9 205, 04 $3 265, 239 
German’ % 1 OSS 4h . 
Italy oem aida 2 2 288, 425 2.874.473 
Fr *! s 6l4, 606 
3 n 4 noe l 1 
Net inds ‘ 1, 127, 383 LW bt 
Canada ee ome : 1, O82, 571 1, O73, 976 
Tota ort 4 a] 24,911,582 
i FP, FRESH. 

United Kingdom.-....-- $16,784,998 | $18,950,744 
Total ex r hdnan ndinaieine : a 16, Sk2, 860 18, 974, 107 
HAMS 
United Kingdor ajuda teeacaainiiis $9,245,618 | $10,066,718 
Belgium = “ 180. 699 1. 09]. 822 
Total export -.- 10, 960), 567 12, 669, 763 








OLEOMARGARINE, THE OIL 
GRID ccisinescorncncuswewuiens nik detibipiiviaiiogin Sa) $5, 056, 488 
Germ ' ” tea . obbinandwod ‘ l, 1, 575, 906 
Total export - — . sccuevecwese 7, 107,018 8, UST, 905 
OIL CAKE AND OIL-CAKE MEAL 

Uni K 2 $3, 216, 971 
Get 2, 339, 885 
Be! I eid totinesaeee sea waaeees LY, Gh 
Tota rt 3 7, 165, 587 

The hideous monster of protection that has grown opulent and 
powerful upon ill-gotten gains comes stalking into this House 
again at this session and demands additional patrimony from the 
G rnment. Its capacious maw will never be satisfied as long 
as this Congress allows the selfishness of the few to control the 
righis of the masses of the people. No age, sex, rank, or condi- 
tion is exempt from its remorseless grasp. It reaches out and 


demands the contribution of the agricuiturist, the railroad corpo- 


rations, labor, and the great mass of the people in the small 
ri Go to the lonely tenant of the poor widow who is making 


pants at 12 cents per pair and flannel shirts at 45 cents per dozen, 
in some lonely garret, and there you will see how some of the 
money is earned to pay Andrew Carnegie 115 per cent for the iron 





ce! 


and stee! beams that go in the building above her head and 93 
per cent on the glass that admits the light upon her never-ending 
] } 


toul. Godown int cold, damp chambers of the coal mine, 
and there you will find the honest miner digging coal at 50 cents 
per ton to pay the stove trust 45 per cent on the stove that cooks 
his dinner and warms his home. 

I have been waiting day after day since the debate began upon 
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- 
| this bill to hear s friend of the measure tell this House i 
what manner and by what method the adoption of is bill w 
| reliey ind aid the millions It is repeated over and over that 
you want to raise more revenue by raising the tax the p 
| Doubtless you can tax more money out of the people to meet 
wild extravagance of a billion-d ir Conet 
| raise the price of farm prod sand I l \ 
| curious about relieving the peopl 
them. Should the revenue be s 
mands of the Governme1 vou 
| farm products? There is hypoth y 
| in the affirmative Tariff taxation « 1 
| price, except to make the art taxed 
ingly strange to me that great men wl \ 
| toward their 1 llow men would advocate and hold 
sions to the } ) O00 to 
} a a ‘ } 
simply becau rn pi 1 
Government siness t peo} I lu ! 
| wealth. It earns no mon It plants no s I "i 
ground. It sails no merchant maru I ) 
chine it passes t ntr ition x I ‘ \\ 
money to run the Crovernment Lo ascTil 
| of the farmer, the merchant, the mechanic. and bor 
| and also the failure « yanks, railroad cory 
| pression In prices to ther re Tact that ti (70 
} collecting suithcient revenne ton tthe ad I t 
penses, is certainly not a serious qu on ¥ I ! 
know that all such claims as those set up by t I 
speaker, and the writer in the last campaign and their stat 
|} now are not founded upon any fact found in } tical « 
| or the experiencs of any nation or individual. 
Mr. Chairman. the settlement of this question of i tl 
most important that can po come bDetore this ¢ 
masses of the people have | 1 and are now in tl 


pegtancy. Party feeling is in abeyance, all hoping for rel tr} 
hearts of the peoy ed to this Congress, an 
response from you? Taxes, more taxes! ‘‘ They ask for bread 


you give them a stone.” Instead of reducing t irdens yo 
pile them higher and higher; instead of prosperity you giv 
pression; and now the leader of your party, the author of 1 | 
comes into this House and issues his orders to all of you to stand 
in line, and you do so, and all pipe the praises of high taxatio 


Gentlemen, the Republican party 
been writing its re« 
the toiling milli 
protected barons. 

These people now turn to us : 
shoulders this burden that h 


i 
has for the las 
rds of oppression upon the blister 


is, making the wealth producers 


— 








the load of legislative monopoly. This is a great ta und d 
but we must meet it in the spirit of patriotism and justi 
bring back that equality of right that must obta 2" Le 
ment continues. Democratic legislation, unlike Repnblican 
not mean that the protected classes and the offi 
beneficiaries, but a blessing to every man who earns his 
the sweat of his face, that the clothes that ipon hi 
food he eats, and the shelter above his head may |] tal 
less labor and toil, and that taxation be reduce 

The Democratic party was organized at the comin 
the Government as a necessity to prote and def 
principles of civil and religious liberty and \ hea 
born doctrine, Wo unto others as you wou have 1 naou 


you ”"—the great rood to the greatest number he D 
party made this Government 
to manhood, and now, with its 7,000,000 voters, f 








hope to the toiling mull sand redres cain is \ 
and the tyranny of monop 

The principles of the Det itic party are the f 
which the Republic rests. Democracy is the vita 
government, embodying the only hope of pati \ t 
pressed of all nations, survivil ull ve nev 
negation or mere resistance arty ‘ I 
form of political sentiment h establ s tl 


of communities and States; it is opposed to pa 


the enemy of centralization of power in t 
against the many. i 
So long as there is a constitution: f 


manded, there will be a Dem itie part 
or the assaults of its enemies can not d 
the principle of home rule, eq 


none, separation of church and state, 1 
science sake, equal and 
extinguish Democracy: no error orarily rusted 


exact rat try Jo calatr 


with its leadership can destroy it, f is tal. Af ’ 
than a century’s trial in the great contest for civil 1 religio 
liberty and free government. it stands as the model of the w 
stronger than ever befor Democracy cherishes the great p 


ciples that stand out as the beacon light of the highest civilization, 
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and will ever revere the name of Thomas Jefferson, whose mind 
grasped those great truths like an intellectual parliament and ap- 
plied them to organized society. 

Democracy took its stand by the Constitution at the inception 
of the Government, and has marched through the century as its 
chief defender 
that the doctrine of protection, as now sought to be enforced 
against the rights of the toiling millions, in this body must be met 
and crushed out or it will destroy the Republic; that no subsidy 
shall be given toany person; that class legislation is un-American 
and inconsistent with our theory of government; that they must 
learn that the people are capable of self-government, that t is 1s 
the people’s Government, not an office-holders’ Government. and 
that the people are the fountain of all political power. McKin- 
leyism must be treated as a crime against the laborer and the 
agriculturist; that the Government can not require any man to 
surrender any part of his earnings except for public purposes. 
The edicts and demands of monopoly and the protective scheme 
of plundering the honest toiling millions of this country must and 
will cease. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 


The Tariff. 


REMARKS 


or 
HON. THETUS W. SIMS, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 81, 1897, 


On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour 
age the industries of the United States. 

Mr. SIMS said: 

Mr. Seraker: I had not intended to attempt anything like ex- 
tended remarks on this bill. Itseemed useless. Therule brought 
in by the Committee on Rules and adopted by the House, limiting 
debate on this bill to ten days, made it clear that it was not in- 
tended that exhaustive debate was to be had, for such, under the 
rule, Was impossible. I think, in reviewing the actions of others, 
that we should always credit them with sincerity; that we 
should understand them as they intend to be understood, and ac- 
cept as real the motives alleged, unless the circumstances are such 
as to convincea reasonable mind that such is not the case. Now, 


lL propose to discuss the action of the majority of this House in a | 


spirit of fairness, and do not intend to try to arouse feeling by de- 
nunciation and abuse. I appeal only to the sober thought and 
reason of those who may hear these remarks, and if I do not sus- 
tain my position by logic, ldo not expect anyone to agree with ine. 

We have been called together in extraordinary session by the 
President in order to enact such legislation as shall provide a 
sufficient revenue to run the Government. It is pointed out by 
the President, in his message to Congress, that the receipts of the 
Treasury are not equal to expenditures, and he asks Congress to 
enact such legislation as will prevent a further deticit in receipts. 

kixtraordinary sessions of any legislative body are never called 


except for purposes of emergency legislation. The emergency | 
must first exist. Itis alleged that there is a deficit in receipts; | 
that is, that the Government is not collecting as much money as | 


itis paying out. This is true. But does this fact alone warrant 
this attempt at emergency legislation? If it was reasonably cer- 


tain that the receipts of the Government, including surplus funds | 


now in the Treasury, would not be sufficient to run the Govern- 
ment until the regular session of Congress could deal with the defi- 
cit, then it would be proper to call Congress together in extraor- 
dinary session. But does such a state of facts confront us? On 
this, the 3ist day of March, 1897, there is a surplus in the Treasury 
in round numbers, exclusive of the gold reserve, of $120,000,000. 


of the worst financial depression and panic in the history of the 
country, has not exceeded the sum of the surplus now on hand. 

So it is clear that if times do not improve, and the receipts of 
the Treasury do not increase, that unless extravagant and un- 
necessary appropriations are made, there can be no actual deficit 
before 1900. Then where is that emergency that should always 
exist to justify this extraordinary session of Congress? This sur- 
plus money now in the Treasury can not lawfully be used in any 
other way than in the payment of the current expenses of the Goy- 
ernment, 


Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that in preparing revenue legisla- | 





give time for the use of this hoarded surplus without increasing 
the burdens of the people by unnecessary increase in taxation. [It 
seems to me thatif there was no other cause operating in the 
President’s mind than the one assigned in his message, that no 


g | extra session of Congress should have been called, and that at the 
Democracy must cause it to be ever remembered | 


regular session of Congress next December it would have been 
the patriotic duty of the President in his message to Congress to 
have called our attention to the fact that there was a large surplus 
in the Treasury that could not be applied under the law to any 
other purpose than the payment of the current expenses of the 
Government and urging Congress not to increase the taxes on the 
people until this fund was exhausted. [Applause. ] 

I knowit is urged that the surplus in the Treasury resulted from 
the sale of bonds, and is a borrowed surplus, on which we are now 
paying interest. All this is true, I grant you. But to my mind 
so much the stronger is the reason for using this surplus in the pay- 
ment of current expenses, instead of increasing the taxes on the 
people. I do not care how the money got into the Treasury, 
justsoitisin there. Itis our duty to get it out before undertaking 
to get more in by increased taxation. Mr. DINGLEY estimates 
that if imports for the next fiscal year shall remain as large as 
they have been in the last the increase in the Government's 
receipts will amount under this bill to $113,000,000. This bill is 
intended to take effect the 1st of May, 1897, as appears on its face, 
but by the amendment now under discussion it 1s to take effect to- 
morrow, the ist of April. Then, by the operation of this bill, we 
must add $113,000,000 to the $120,000,000 surplus now in hand, less 
$10,000,000 estimated deficit in receipts, and by the 1st of July, 1898, 
we will have a surplus in the Treasury over and above the gold 
reserve of $193,000,000. It is very natural that imports for 
1898-99 will exceed the imports of 1897-98. But let us suppose 
that there will be no addition to our imports. There will be a 
surplus in the Treasury at the end of the fiscal year 1900 over the 
gold reserve of not less than $300,000,000. There is no way to 
prevent such results if this bill increases revenue as claimed by 
its author, except by extravagant and unwise appropriations, or 
to buy in our bonds, as was done by Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Har- 
rison. It is plain to the simplest mind that this bill in its opera- 
tion must lock up in the Treasury in a short while over $100,000,- 
000 of the circulating medium of the country. already insufficient 
to do the business of the country on a safe cash basis. Thus will 
be accomplished the natural, germane, and intended purposes of 
the framers of this bill. By this bill they will enable the Ameri- 
can manufacturer to control the American market and sell his 
wares to our own people at an artificially enhanced price, and at 
the same time needlessly lock up the money of the people in the 
vaults of the Treasury, and enable the money changers on Wall 
street tocorner the circulating medium or inflateit, just as it may 
appear most profitable to them. 

Results which usually and naturally follow an act are presumed 
to have been intended by the party committing the act. There- 
fore we must conclude that the framers and supporters of this bill 
intend that the consumers of American manufactured goods must 
pay more for them than they do now under the operation of this 
bill, and have less money with which to pay. 

Mr. Speaker, it must have been evident to the framers of this 
bill that full, fair, and free discussion would result in its defeat, 
or else they would not have insisted on rushing it through this 
House with a speed not usual for emergency measures even in 
time of war. Ifthe reasons put forward by the President were 
the real causes prompting him to call this extraordinary session 
of Congress, the more the alleged causes are discussed the stronger 
and more cogent they would appear; but, on the other hand, if the 


| alleged causes for the calling of Congress together are not the real 


grounds for such action, the more the measure is discussed the more 
will this be made to appear. This bill, as introduced, provides 
that it shall take effect May 1, 1897, and I[ have not heard a single 
Republican, in this Chamber or on the outside, express the slight- 
est doubt of this measure being enacted into a law by the Ist day 
of July, 1897. Iask you, gentlemen on the other side, if it is pos- 
sible, by any condition that can possibly arise, that there will be 


| an actual deficit in the Treasury by July 1, 1897? Is it not further 
The deficit in receipts for the last three years, covering a period | a fact that the receipts of the Treasury are daily increasing over 


expenditures? However much importations may be cut down by 


| this bill, is it possible, with the surplus now on hand, that a deficit 


in the Treasury can arise by July 1, 1898? Then I ask you why 
you have brought in this retroactive amendment? Why do you 
seek tu make this bill operative from and after to-morrow? As it 
is plain to the comprehension of the dullest mind that there is no 
urgent public necessity requiring that this bill shall take effect 
from to-morrow, we must look elsewhere for the true motives 
prompting this attempt on the part of the majority to pass an un- 
constitutional and void law. 

It is unnecessary to argue the unconstitutionality of the pro- 


tion, with the conditions now confronting us, it is our duty to so | posed amendment. The amendment will be absolutely void on 
shape such legislation that there will not be any increase in the 


revenues of the Government for the next two years. We should | tutional as this amendment is, it will serve the purposes in part of 


the plainest and most familiar grounds. But void and unconsti- 
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the protected manufacturers who have demanded it. 
least retard and hinder importation. The professed object of this 
bill is to increase revenue. Revenue can not be collected for the 
Government unless imports coutinue. The object of this retro 
active amendment is to retard imports, and in this way reduce the 
revenues of which it is claimed the Government stands in so 
much and such urgent need. Thus we are confronted with the | 
spectacle of a bill being brought in by the Republican party to 
increase revenue and so amended asto prevent the very object for 
which it is pretended that it was introduced. 

The protected manufacturers and money sharks who furnished 


It will at 


the money with which the late Republican campaign was con- | ' 


ducted have appealed to their own whom they purchased with 
their money, and have demanded such legislation as will enabl 
them to recoup their losses sustained by way of campaign contri- 
butions in the late election, and to further increase and swell 
their-large private fortunes by enabling those manufacturers to 
pocket an unnatural and unholy profit on all they sell to Ameri 
can consumers, and to further enrich the money kings by locking 
up the people’s money in the Treasury and making it the more 
easy for them to create panic or plethora as their exigencies may 
require. 

In 1890, when receipts were exceeding expenditures and the sur- 
plus was increasing, the protected monopolists of the country were 
not satisfied with the then existing high protective tariff, and 
desiring some pretext or excuse other than the true object in 
view, they had a bill introduced and passed, ever since called the 
McKinley bill, increasing the taxeson imports. They did not call 
it by any name that would indicate the real character of the bill, 
but it was introduced and supported as a bill to reduce the reve- | 
nues of the Government. They then expected to reduce receipts 
by increasing the rate of duty, arguing that it would decrease 
importations, and thus reduce the revenues of the Governmen 
The patriotic purpose of reducing receipts, and thus preventing | 
an unnecessary and harmfulaccumulation of the people’s money in 
the Treasury, was to be brought about by increasing duties. | 
These protectionists always give their measure such a name as 
will tend to popularize it at the time it is sought to be passed. 
The unnecessary surplus in the Treasury in 1890 was the pre 
tended excuse for increasing taxes by the McKinley bill. Now, 
while we have an actual surplus in the Treasury, but a deficit in 
current receipts caused by the Supreme Court decision in thi 
income-tax cases, these same protectionists, with the same ok 
selfish motive, rush to Congress and ask us to restore the rates o 
taxation as they existed under the McKinley law in order to pr 
vent a deficit, and to popularize their measure they call it a bil! 
to increase the revenues. Introduced in 1890 to decrease Gov- 
ernment receipts and prevent a surplus, and now reintroduced in 
1897 to increase Government receipts and create a surplus! 

How can any reasoning mind accept such hollow pretenses as | 
candid and honest? 
the old McKinley bill, introduced in 1890 as a revenue reducer, 
now as a revenue producer; then to prevent a surplus, now to 
create one. Such is the beauty, consistency, and strength of the 
Republican position. While the platform of the Republican party 
in the last campaign declared for protection in general terms, it 
was not the issue on which the election turned, and it was not so 
treated by them in the canvass. The burning, paramount, and 
decisive issue was the financial question. Why did not the Re- 
publican party prove the boldness they claim and assume the ini- 
tiative in financial legislation? Do the Republicans believe for a 
moment that they carried New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Indiana, Kentucky, and Maryland by reason of their being in 
favor of protection? Do they believe for a moment that they lost 
the States of Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, 
and Nevada by any feeling against protection in those States? As 
those States were decisive of the result in the last election, and as 
neither of those States was won or lost on the issue of protection, 
how can the result be claimed as a protection victory? 

The other side of this Chamber realizes the fact that there is 
.absolutely no hope of international bime 
their platforms, promised to promote. They are too wise to make 
any attempt in that direction and thus openly demonstrate their 
inability to deal with the question, and instead of immediate 
financial legislation along the lines of Republican promises we are 
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to have a monetary commission, composed of nonpartisan experts, | 


to whom all financial relief measures are to be referred. This is 
all that will be attempted by the present Administration in this 
direction. We all know what a monetary commission means. 
means that the Republican party do not in good faith intend to 
do anything to give us that financial relief they were ever so ready 
to admit that we so much need, and have a monetary commission 
as an excuse for their failure. 


Mr. Speaker, the truth is that the gold-standard members of the | 


Republican party do not want bimetallism of any kind or charac- 
ter. All they want is to have the greenbacks retired by virtually 
converting them into interest-bearing Government bonds and the 
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The Dingley bill is but the resurrection of | 


allism, which they, in | 


It | 











powers of national bank sed, This is all they w nd is 
all they will permit. Th orced the word * * your 
platform, and they intend to force it int s in 
try. It will not do not to at least appear t it { : 
cial question, and a monetary commission is cle it off 
on the country as a fulfillment of Republican 

Some of the ablest members of the Repu th ist 
have advocated the establishment tL} ‘ s 
sion, to be composed of experts, to whom all ff ld 
be referred. Why is not this as good a tin ily 

| ever have for such an experiment? We have h 
rreasury sufficient to run the Government for tf] \ \ 
bill could be passed at this extra session creating the « 

| The same could be appointed immediately, and they could make 
their report in ample time for a bill along the lines of their repon 
to be enacted into law by July |, 1898. Why is not a tarit m 
mission as good as a monetary commission? If one requires ex 

| pert knowledge, so does the other. If one can be better dealt with 
by a nonpartisan board of experts, so can the other 

There is not a single reason that can be given in support of a 
monetary commission that does not apply with equal greater 
force in favor of a tariff commission. Why, then, shall we not 
have one to go along with the proposed monetary commi n? 
Simply for the reason that the protected interests do not want it. 
It would prove to be too much of a roundabout way for the pro- 
tectionist to get his hands still deeper down into the pockets of 
the people. But a commission is good enough for the millions 
who are kept idle and suffering on account of an insufficient sup 
ply of money with which to do the business of the countt 

[ do not favor a tariff commission, but think if the mon uk 
tion is to be dealt with in this way, that, to be consistent, the 
tariff question ought to take the same course. It certainly is reas 
onable to assume that if the representativ the people are com 
petent to frame a tariff bill in ten days, without the aid or assi 
ance of a tariff commission, they are competent to take up the 
financial question without a commission, and at least make a 
reasonable effort to give the country financial relic nif 
it is along Republican lines. 

{ have no doubt that if those interested in maintaining the pres- 
ent gold standard of value, who so kindiy furnished both votes and 
money to elect the present Administration, had made a demand 
that certain financial legislation should be enacted speedily, 
there would have been sufficient reasons suggested to support the 
President in urging Congress to act promptly in giving the coun- 
try the character of legislation demanded. But these gentlemen 
are Willing to let things remain in statu quo. They had *‘ rather 
endure the evils they have than fly to those they know not of.” 
They are afraid for even a passive attempt at financial legislation 
to be made. 

The rule adopted for the consideration of this bill permits com 
mittee amendments to be made anywhere, whether the particular 
schedule or paragraph has been reached or not, while no one not 
a member of the majority of the committees permitted to offer 
amendments except to the paragraph when it is regularly reached 
and read. 

It was well known that the sugar schedule, the woolen-good 
schedule, and all schedules covering things controlled trust 
would not be reached before the hour set for a vote on tl \ 

| sage of the bill. An amendment has been offered making any 

| article free of duty when it shall be made to appear to the Sec 

| tary of the Treasury that such article is contr trus 
in this country, and a point of order was made and tained by 
the Chair on the ground that we had not r t t in 

| the reading of the bill by paragraphs. Wet ffered to mal 

|} almost any kind of an agreement as to pa er 1 ther 

| schedules if they would permit us to offer ju um t to 
the sugar schedule, so as to eliminate that of the hedul 

| favorabletothe sugar trust, and this request refused. It ha 
been made plain beyond dispute that pow il sy il interests, 
who are to make millions of dollars by its ] lt) 
bill and urging it through without any m lw ent 
time to show up the real objects of the bill. It | 

| the Senate, not being fettered by ironb lr 
bill that thorough and full consideration t) d nd 
that it will be so amended that its autho ul 
interests, will not recogn wh: | 
representatives of the peop m f L te 
this most iniquitous measure a y ) 
believe the day of reckoning wil \ 
biil becomes a law substantially a ) 
there will hardly be enough Repul H ifter 
the next election to demxnd th ha 
felt the benefit of lower pi is, and they 
are not going to submit tamely to a m that will largely 
increase the price of all th ? ! . With no corresp mding 
| increase in the purchasing power of the products of labor. [Ap- 


| plause. } 
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The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


Or 


HON. W.D. VINOENT, 
OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 30, 1897, 


On the bill (H. BR. 379) to provide revenue for the Goyernment and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 

Mr. VINCENT said: 

Mr. CHairMaN: Since this dill has been under consideration I 
have been highly entertained andinstructed. If there is anything 
that is calculated to excite and instruct the human mind, it isa dis- 
cussion of the tariff question. It is easy to account for this, be- 
cause it is a new issue, up to date in every particular, and war- 
ranted never to wear out, rip, ravel, or run down at the heel. 

Some one has said that when Gabriel blows his horn there will 
be three men who will not hear it. They will be standing on the 
post-office steps discussing the tariff question. One will be ad- 
yocating high protection, another a tariff for revenue only, while 
the third will be clamoring for free trade. 

It is quite probable that when that awful day comes there will 
be three men in this Chamber (I hope the number will not be 
greater) who will be pawing the air in a desperate attempt to set- 
tle the dispute as to whether the foreigner pays the tax. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not pretend to say that there is no impor- 
tance connected with tariff legislation, but as compared with other 
questions that are pressing for settlement, it sinks into insignifi- 
cance. ‘These never-ending discussions by the Congress of the 
United States have cost the people more money than they have 
ever received or ever will receive as a result of tariff legislation. 

Soon after the adoption of the Federal Constitution Congress 
commenced to discuss this subject, and it has wasted a large por- 
tion of its time ever since in a wordy and futile warfare over the 
same issue. The same old speeches have been made and will con- 
tinue to be made so Jong as the people are foolish enough to permit 
the politicians to divert their attention from the causes that are 
oppressing them. Thesame old statistics have been arrayed year in 
and year out; the same old platitudes presented and the same old 
programme carried out, with ouly slight deviation in details. It 
is a chronic issue—a sham battle, which would be amusing if it 
were not for the distress and suffering that prevails all over this 
country. And speaking of distress reminds me that our friends 
on the other side of this Chamber—the Republicans—are the most 
scientific and vociferous calamity howlers I have ever heard. 
From the very beginning of this disenssion there has been one 
continuous tale of woe regarding the evil effects of the Wilson 
bill. A great deal has been said in the West about “‘calamity- 
howling Populists,”, but you gentlemen can give us Kansas Popu- 
lists pointers in the art of ebuatte howling. Oh, no; I have no 
objections to being called a calamity howler.. A man who will not 
howl when he is hurt deserves to be hurt. The industrial classes 
have been oppressed, and I thank God that some of them have 
sense enough to howl. You have been making the calamity, and 
now it seems we are all doing the howling. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been no exaggeration of existing evils. 
Every man who hasspoken upon this floor has admitted the deplor- 
able condition of business and the paralysis of trade, 

The Republicans have united in onecommon chorus about closed 
mills and factories, idle men and women, soup houses and starva- 
tion. But you have not overdrawn the picture. You have only 
described conditions which are known to exist all over this fair 
land. But I want to remind you that four years ago you sang 
this same song; but you did not attribute the distress to the Wil- 
son. ‘‘ free-trade” law then, for there was no such law: We were 
living under the McKinley law. You said then that it was the 
buying and coining of silver that was causing the trouble. Oh, 
you can not deny it, for the Recorp is full of it, and the very gen- 

emen who are to-day leading the fight for higher taxes upon the 
people for the benefit of trusts were then clamoring for the gold 
standard and “‘ honest” money. ‘ Deliver us from the dangers of 
‘a depreciated currency,” you said, ‘‘and prosperity will come 
again.” You repealed thetpurchasing clause of the Sherman Act 
‘and brought us toa goldbasis. Did prosperity come with it? Not 
by any means. Conditions continued to grow worse instead of 
\better, and then you said it was a “lack of confidence.” And I 
‘want to say to you that, unless I mistake the temper and intelli- 
nee of the American voters, a large number of you who are re- 
iaponsible for this Dingley bill, if it ever becomes a law, will find 
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the worst case of lost confidence among your constituents that you 
ever had to contend with. One of the distinguished members of 
the Ways and Means Committee campaigned in my State last year, 
He was distressingly ‘“‘long” on confidence at that time. He told 
us that within twenty minutes after it was known that Mr. Mc- 
Kinley was elected farm products would double in price, and pros- 
perity would be at hand. Now we are told that it is going to take 
time, and that we must not expect too much the first week or two, 

Yes, itis true, as you say, that the people voted for Mr. McKinley, 

he high priest of high tariff. At least their votes were recorded 
i him, and I believe they should have what they vote for. They 
have had a gold-standard ‘object lesson,” now let them have a 
high-tariff ‘‘objectlesson.” Ihope the pending measure will pass, 
though I will not insult my constituents by voting for it. I one 
the honor to representa constituency that has outgrown this horse- 

lay of quarreling over a nickel while the dollar is being filched 
from them, and J am proud of it, When this bill reaches tho 
Senate, I hope no Populist will attempt to obstruct its passage. 
Let the Republicans passit; Iam perfectly willing they shall havo 
all the glory they can get out of it. Thisistheir remedy for hard 
times. Not long ago it was ‘‘honest” money, now it is high 
tariff. When you get this law your remedies will have been ex- 
hausted, You offer nothing else, and if it fails, as fail it must, 
you will be held responsible by a long-suffering people. You will 
not be able to shift the responsibility upon some other party. Of 
course you will manufacture some sort of an excuse. But you 
have the President; you have the Congress; you have the Snu- 
preme Court; you have what you call “ restored confidence,” and 
when you get your tariff law you will no longer be able to make 
intelligent people believe that you are not responsible for tho 
qppailing conditions you have dwelt upon so eloquently in this 

ebate. 

I have no faith in your remedies. One of them is proving to be 
a failure every day, and you admit it when you talk about the 
closed mills, idle workmen, and souphouses. ‘The other will prove 
to be equally futile. Your gold basis has ne us what you call 
an ‘‘*honest” dollar; that is to say, a dollar that will buy morethan 
it ever would before, and its purchasing power is increasing from 
day to day. In other words, the price of nearly es is 
going down, except those products that are controlled by trusts 
and combines. Your proposition is to increase the taxes, while 

ou make the dollar with which taxes must be paid harder to get. 
i do not know how it is in those districts represented by tho 
champions of this measure, but in my district you would find it 
uw hill work trying to convince voters that it is easier to pay $25 
of taxes with 10-cent corn than it is to pay $20 of taxes with 15- 
cent corn. They are not sufficiently educated in this back-action, 
Grover Sherman-John Cleveland political economy to accept such 
aproposition. Butwhen the distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts os WALKER] finishes his self-imposed task of sawing 
into the heads of the Democratic members on this floor and in- 
jecting economic “truths,” perhaps he will be kind enough to 
extend his labors tothe Westernfarmers. Until he doesthat, they 
are not likely to again fall in with this beautiful doctrine which 
leads to higher taxes and lower prices. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BrumM] reminds us 
that as advocates of free silver and currency reform we are de- 
manding higher prices, and as protection results in higher prices 
we ought to be in favor of this measure. Protection, Mr. Chair- 
man, makes higher prices for the things protected, but those things 
produced by the great majority of the people are not protected by 
this bill, and never can be protected by tariff legislation. If it 
were possible to protect everybody and the productsof everybody's 
labor alike, there could be no objection to it, except that the mak- 
ing and the execution of such a law would be a waste of time. 
My friend from Mississippi [Mr. WiLtraMs] expressed this idea 
better than I can when he 3 


The momenta tariff ceases to be class legislation and becomes universal in 
its attempt to confer benefits, then it ceases to be of any benefit to any class, 
Then it amounts merely to a system of taxing one dollar from John and 
Peter in order that Paul may be profited thereby, while yon tax Paul and 


Peter in order that John may be profited, and tax Paul and John that Peter 
may profit thereby. 


The result is that each man comes out just as he started in. 
They have simply wasted their time “swapping” dollars. It 
would be unjust to stop when you have tax ohn and Paul for 
the benefit of Peter; but thatis precisely what you are doing when 
you impose a tariff tax. You are taxing the many for the benefit 
of the few. You are not taxing all for the benefit of all. It does 
raise the price of what we must buy, but it does not increase the 
price of what we have tosell. Wedo not believe that high prices 
should be confined exclusively to the other fellow’s products, 
especially when you compel us to buy of him. Yow give hima 
monopoly of our trade by shutting out foreign competition. We 
do not want high prices-for the sole privilege of being permitted 
to pay more for what we buy. e have that privi now. 
What we want is higher prices for all the products of | yand 








-_ 


the only way to get this is to increase the volume of money, which 
is the pricemaker. 
Mr. Chairman, the title of this bill ought to be amended so as 


to read: “A bill to compel nine-tenths of the people of the United 
States to buy in the highest market and sell in the lowest.” 


a title would be no exaggeration whatever. 
gust compete with all the world when he sells the product of his 
toil. The day laborer must compete with the pauper labor of all 
nations, because there is no tariff on men. But ao these same 
men go out to buy, your tariff law confines them to the home 
market. They must deal with the protected manufacturer or not 
at all. Itis true in this bill you have placed a tariff upon wheat 
and corn and a number of other agricultural products, but you 
know this is only done for campaign purposes. The farmer who 
can be caught with such chaff has not sense enough to haul his 
grain to the nearest market. The absurdity of pretending to help 
the farmer by placing a tariff upon those products which we ex- 
port every year, and never import, except for seed, is too ridicu- 
lous for a moment’s serious consideration, It is an insult to every 
intelligent farmer in this country. Senator Plumb used to be con- 
sidered very good authority in the American Congress. His Re- 
publicanism was never called in question. He was not a free 
trader. This is what he said on the floor of the Senate during a 
session of the Forty-seventh Congress: 

Mr. President, I am willing, so far as I am concerned, as representing an 
agricultural people, to say that if there shall be a general reduction of er 
cent all around, or an equivalent reduction upon manufactured articles, the 
agriculturists of Kansas at least will be perfectly willing to forego the 20 per 
cent protection upon their wheat. In fact, their protection amounts to noth- 
ing. Tho wheat of Kansas goesabroad in competition with the wheat of Rus- 
sia and with the wheat of India, competing in the great wheat market of the 


world, Liverpool, and finding there no protection and no advantage growing 


out of the assumed protection which is given to it by the tariff laws of tho 
United States. 


Practically speaking, the tariff is put upon = upon corn, and upon vari- 
ous other agricultural products as a disguise, a y to make theagricultural 
people of the United States believe that the tariff by its terms protects them 
While protecting the manufacturinginterests of the country. Such isnot the 
Case. 

We have got to consider all the ——_ of the United States when we con- 
sider this question of tle tariff. Weought toconsider the men who raise the 

ain. We donot doitexceptin anindirectway. The tariff upon wheat — 

pon various agricultural products is not protection. No farmer ever aske 

for it; no farmer ever received one single dime on account of it. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Ways and Means have 
placed a duty upon potatoes. I — this was done to protect 
the coal miners, for it was not very long ago, according to news- 

per reports, that the farmers in some parts of New York were 

ying sgn and burning them for fuel; and I want to remind 
ou right here that at that very time thousands of people in every 
arge city in the East were starving for something to eat. Per- 
haps this ‘‘ protection” of 25 cents a bushel will keep out foreign 
tatoes, if there should happen to be a shortage in the crop, so 
hat the farmers of New York will be compeiled to buy American 
coal instead of burning imported potatoes, 

Butif there is anything that is calculated to cause the farmers 
of the West to grow proud and haughty, it is this tax of $1.50 upon 
straw. If that does not revive the drooping industries and put 
the idle men to work, I do not know what will, And just think of 
the immense tax this will impose upon the foreigner! Why not 
make it $2 a ton while we are about it, and give the foreigner les- 
sons in scientific taxation? While we are taxing him, let us get 
enough to go round. I fancyI can see the farmers of my district 
now clothed in smiles and toothpick shoes and clawhammer coats 
in anticipation of the blessings that will surround them when they 
are no longer afflicted with the dangers of competition with im- 
ported straw. There is no doubt that the agricultural classes will 
wear diamonds when they get a duty on straw. 

Mr. Chairman, there have been some important facts brought 
out by gentlemen on both sides since this bill has been under dis- 
cussion. The Democrats have told us that the country was going 
to ruin under the operation of the McKinley law. The Republic- 
ans have told us that starvation and want have stalked abroad in 
the land since the Wilson bill was enacted. They have both told 
the truth. On this sideit is predicted that if this bill is passed, the 
nation will continue on the downward road to perdition, while 
you gentlemen on that side unite in proclaiming that conditions 
will grow worse if it is not done. You are both right. Unless 
you do something contrary to what you have been doing for the 

ast twenty yearsor more, the people will never get relief. You 
ve been quarreling over this question from the foundation of 
the Government down to the present hour, and the final solution 
appears to be as far in the future’asit wasin the beginning. You 
ve wasted enough wind already in this debate to run a Kansas 
\ yg forty days and forty nights, but paraphrasing the good 

song— 
e You've no less days to sing God’s praise 
Than when you first began. 

Up to the beginning of the last campaign, when the Democrats 

the courage and patriotism to nominate that grand young 
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American statesman, William J. Bryan, and place him upon a 
platform of Jeffersonian principles, the two old parties have been 
fighting over a bone without any meat on it. One wanted the 
tariff just a little lower than the other desired to have it, if they 
could find out what that was, which they generally could not; 
and the other party wanted it a little higher than the opposition, 
and just how high that was was always a matter of conjecture. 
I have sometimes thought that when it came to injecting false 
issues into a campaign, each one of these political parties was a 
little worse than the other, 

Now, I submit, Mr. Chairman, that it is neither hich tariff nor 
low tariff that has brought upon the country the starvation, 
bankruptcy, and commercial ruin we have heard so much about 
during the past few days. Why, sir, it isa surprise to me how 
men can have the assurance to stand upon this floor and say that 
all these troubles came upon us since the enactment of the Wil- 
son bill. Is it possible that your memories are so short? Do you 
not know that while such talk as that may be believed by the 
more ignorant of those who read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, it 
will tend to disgust and drive away tho honest, well-informed 
men of your party? 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Horxtns] dwelt most elo- 

uently upon the wonderful prosperity that prevailed under the 
arrison Administration. Among other things, he said: 


. ig the industrial policy of the Republican party that has wrought such 
splendid results as 1 have here but faintly described. It was the overthrow 
of that policy in the great Presidential election of 1892 that brought distress 
and want upon labor and an almost perfect paralysis of all our great manu- 
facturing and business interests. 

He further says, referring to the McKinley bill: 

It was under this law, Mr. Chairman, and a Republican Administrat that 


our industrial and commercial prosperity reached high-water mark 


Almost every member upon that side of the Chamber who has 
attempted to discuss this bill has given expression to similar state 
ments, one gentleman going so far as to say that the people 
‘never knew they were in distress until the election of 1892 made 
the repeal of the McKinley law a certainty.” 

It will strike the average citizen as something most remarkable 
that this “golden period of our national existence” was all at 
once knocked into a cocked hat, to use a homely expression, be- 
cause the American people decided that they would employ a 
Chief Executive and a Congress that was not labeled ‘‘ Republican.” 
How strange that millions of farmers, mechanics, and other labor 
ers who had been prospering and accumulating wealth so rapidly 
for twenty years under the benign influence and paternal « 
this glorious policy of Republican protection should suddenly 
wake up to find themselves paupers and tramps. Strange that 
they should go to bed with plenty of money, surrounded with all 
the comforts and luxuries of life, and get up the next morning only 
to find that they must depend upon charity and soup houses for 
subsistence; and all because of the success of a political party that 
a majority of the voters had expressed confidence in. It has been 
said that a falsehood could be repeated so often that in time the 
author himself would think it was the truth. Having had no ex- 
erience, I am unable to say whether this is correct or not, but I 
have wondered if it were possible that the mythical story about 
the halcyon days of McKinleyism, when all the workingmen in 
this country rolled in luxury and feasted upon milk and honey, 
had been repeated so often and so eloquently in the late campaign 
by the gentlemen on the other side that they had persuaded them- 
selves to give it the stamp of unadulterated, simon-pure, gospel 
veracity. 

Upon no other theory am I able to account for th 
in which they wantonly defy one or more 
ments. Have you forgotten the 8,116 strikes and 546 lockouts of 
1891? These took place during Mr. Harrison’s Administration, 
while the McKinley law was in operation and long before it was 
even known that Grover Cleveland would again be the Democratic 
nominee. Have you so soon forgotten the ‘* protected” American 
laborers who were cruelly shot down by the Pinkerton hirs 
lings at Homestead in 1892, under the McKinley tariff and a R: 

ublican Administration? This occurred almost six months be 

ore the Democratic victory in November of that year, and about 
ten months before the Democratic party took the reins of Govern 
ment. Have you forgotton that tro called out in nine 
States and Territories to shoot down workingmen during that 
same year? Have you forgotten that in different sections of the 
country—east, west, north, and south—there was practically a 
state of civil war? But the gentleman from Pennsylvania | Mr. 


re of 


rash manner 
of the Ten Command- 


ps were 


BuTLER] wants to know if there are not always more strikes in 
good times than in hard times. 
own answer. 
Other men upon this floor have tried to explain away the labor 
troubles and bloodshedding under the reign of Republicanism. 
Itis not true that men strike against high wagesand prosperous 


His question carries with it its 
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conditions. Such an insinuation is an insult not only to the mem- | teen years, during part of which time he was the President of the 


bers of this House, but to the intelligence of every laboring man 
and every labor organizationin America. The men at Homestead 


were not striking for higher wages; they were striking against | 
I want to call your attention to another 


a reduction in wages. 


fact in connection with strikes. You tried to make us believe 


then, as you are trying to make us believe now, that good times | 
prevailed everywhere, and that every man who wanted work 


could get it at good wages. Is it not a fact that during the prog- 
ress of every great strike you complained, and the employers com- 
plained, perhaps justly, that those who had quit work refused to 
permit other men totake their places? This fact was always made 
prominent by the great daily papers of the country to prejudice 
public sentiment against the strikers. 
right to quit work—though the courts have since attempted to 
deny them this right—but they had no right, you said, to refuse 
to let other men work. You said there were three or four men 
ready and anxious to take the place of each striker, but were 
forcibly restrained from doing so. Every well-informed person 
in the nation knows that this was what you said. 


Now, what I would like to know is this: If everybody had em- | 


ployment at good wages, what were these three or four men doing 
when the strikers quit work? Is not the very fact that they were 
ready to take the strikers’ places at the risk of their own lives 
sufficient evidence that they were out of employment and desper- 
ately anxious to earn a living for themselves and those dependin 
uponthem? Theseare simple facts of history, and not very ancien 
history either. 

It is well known that the failure of almost every strike has 
been due to the army of unemployed men which has been increas- 
ing from year to year for the past generation. The very condi- 
tions which cause the strikes are taken advantage of and used as 
a means for their defeat. Is it possible, Mr. Chairman, that it isa 
knowledge of this fact which has prompted so many “friends of 
American labor” to persistently agitate the tariff question and 
with equal stubbornness continually refuse to enact laws that will 
change the conditions? I must confess that the circumstantial 
evidence leads to such a conclusion. 

Now, I wish to call attention briefly to a few other important 
facts of history in connection with the good old Republican days 
of protection and prosperity—how William McKinley, who is not 
unknown to fame, made a report to this House in 1890, with the 
introduction of his famous tariff bill, in which he said: 


That there is widespread depression in thiscountry can not be doubted. 
And again, in the same report, he said: 
One of the chief complaints now prevalent among the farmers is that they 


can get no price at allcommensurate tothe labor and capital invested in their 
pre rductic m. 


Remember that this was in 1890, after thirty years of protection | 


and under a tariff law made by the Republicans. Mr. Harrison 
was President, and a Presidential election was two years off in 
either direction. It was Mr. McKinley, not a free-trade Demo- 
crat, who said there was widespread depression. Did he tell the 
truth, or was he ignorant of the conditions? Either there was 
widespread depression or Mr. McKinley was guilty of uttering a 
falsehood. I leave it to the gentlemen over there to settle it be- 
tween themselves and the President. Under the rules, I suppose 
it might be referred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

In 1889 Mr. Fassett, the Republican labor commissioner of Ohio 
under Governor Foraker, in his annual report says: 

The number of willing workers out of employment is fully equal to 15 per 
cent of the whole number of laborers. 

+ * * * * * * 
The fact that thousands of pairs of pants are being made daily at the rate 


of 16 cents per pair, and overalls at 4and 5 cents, has become too well known 
to admit of doubt or denial. 


About the same time Mr. Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, said fully one and 
one-half million wage earners were out of employment in the 
United States. These quotations are from official reports made 
by Republicans and published while that party had the President 
end a majority in both Houses of Congress. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention to a little more 
Republican authority. If I fail to prove that the advocates of 
high taxes on this floor have very short memories, I shall certainly 
succeed in establishing the fact that some of their leaders whom 
they have elevated to the highest places are the most superlative 

revaricators this side of the home precinct of Ananias. 1 want 
o read to you what Senator Ingalls said on the Senate floor Jan- 
uary 14,1891. I know you have heard this many times, but it 
will do you good to hear it again. There was no better authority 
in the Republican party at the time he made this speech, and he 
is one of the most brillant statesmen you ever had. Your party 
gave him the stamp of approval by keeping him in the Senate six- 


You said the men had a | L ; ‘ 
| dealings are rendered impossible, competence can no longer be acquired; for 
| itis superfluous and unnecessary to say that if under a system where the 


} 
| 





Senate and virtually Vice-President of the United States. Here ig 
what your great leader had to say about the *‘ golden period of our 
nation’s prosperity ” under the McKinley law: 


Four hundred persons possess $10,000,000 each, 1,000 possess $35,000,000 cach, 
2,000 possess $2,000,000 each, 6,000 people $1,000,000 each, making a total of 21,000 
peo i who possess $36,250,000,000. 

Mr. President, it is the most appalling statement that ever fell upon 
mortal ears. 

a * * “ t = x 

The entire industry of this country is passing under the control of organ- 
ized and confederated capital. Mort than fifty of the necessaries of life to- 
day, without which the cabin of the farmer and the miner can not be lighted 
or his children fed or clothed, have passed absolutely under the control of 
syndicates and trusts and corporations composed of speculators, and by means 
of these combinations and confederations competition is destroyed, smal] 


accumulations distributed per capita would be less than $1,000, 31,000 persons 
obtained possession of more than half of the accumulated wealth of the coun- 
try, itisimpossible that others should havea competence or an independence, 
So it happens, Mr. President, that our society is becoming rapidly stratified, 


| almost hopelessly stratified, into a condition of superfluously rich and help- 


lessly poor. We are accustomed to speak of this as the land of the free and 
the home of the brave. It will soon be the home of the rich and the land of 
the slave. 

* * - * * * * 


Lockouts and strikes and labor difficulties have become practically the 
normal condition of our system, and it is estimated that during the year that 
is just closed, in consequence of these disorders, in consequence of this hos- 


| tility and this warfare, the actual loss in labor, in wages, in the destruction 
| of perishable commodities by the interruption of railroad traffic, has not been 


less than $300,000,000. 
* ot ” x oe a a 


A financial system under which more than one-half of the enormous wealth 
of the country, derived from the bounty of nature and the labor of all, is 
owned by alittle more than 30,000 people, while 1,000,000 American citizens, 
able and willing to toil, are homeless tramps, starving for bread, requires 
adjustment. A social system which offers to tender, virtuous, and independ- 
ont women the alternative between a and suicide as an escape from 
beggary is organized crime, for which some day unrelenting justice will de- 
mand atonement and explanation. Mr. President, the man who loves his 
country and who studies her history will search in vain for any national 
cause for this appalling condition. The earth has not forgotten to yield her 
increase. There has been no general failure of harvests. We have had be- 
nigpant skies and the early and late rain. Neither famine nor pestilence has 
decimated our population nor wasted itsenergies. Immigration is fowingin 
from every land, and we are in the lusty prime of national youth and 
strength, with unexampled resources and every stimulus to their develop- 
ment; but, sir, the great body of the American people are engaged to-day in 
studying these problems that I have suggested in this morning hour. They 
are disheartened with misfortune. 


Mr. Chairman, the great speech from which I make these quota- 
tions was delivered during President Harrison’s Administration, 
when you had a majority in both Houses, and three years before 
the enactment of the Wilson bill. Was it Democratic free trade 
that caused the great body of the American people to be disheart- 
ened with misfortune? Was thatthe reason why 1,000,000 Ameri- 
can citizens, able and willing to toil, were homeless tramps, starv- 
ing for bread? Why, sir, I could go on and read for the next five 
hours from the very best Republican sources in proof of the 
appalling conditions that prevailed in this country under the 
McKinley tariff law, but it is not necessary. Enough has been 
said to show that our misfortunes did not come upon us in one 
year nor as the result of one election. 

The beginning dates back a generation. The discontent among 
the people was so great that they repudiated the Republican 
party in 1884 and elected Grover Cleveland in spite of the preju- 
dices then existing against the Democratic party. Did the voters 
make this change because they were so prosperous? Not by any 
means. But the change brought but little, if any, improvement. 
Times continued to grow worse. At the end of four vears the 
voters were still dissatisfied, and they elected Mr. Harrison. 
They wanted another ‘‘change,” and hoe got it—a change of 
postmasters; but otherwise there was little difference. The re- 
sult was more strikes, more failures, more starvation—in other 
words, more calamity. One term of McKinleyism made them so 
desperate they were anxious to try four more years of Grover, and 
they elected Mr. Cleveland the second time. They remembered 
that they were more prosperous, or perhaps a better way to put 
it would be to say they were not quite so near the door of starva- 
tion under Cleveland’s first Administration as they had been un- 
der President Harrison. 

What was the result? Same old story. The patient continued 
to grow worse. He had the same disease, and he was still taking 
the same old medicine. He had changed doctors, but the prescrip- 
tion was just the same, except that thesize of the doses was increased 
and they wereadministered more frequently. Last year the voters 
were reckless enough to do almost anything, as the result of the 
election proved, and they went back for the third time to the 
Republican — They have been jumping from the frying pan 
into the fire and from the fire back into the frying pan for the 

t twelve years, trying to get relief. It is true they got what 


hey voted for, but not what they thonght they were voting for. 
Now, let them have four more years of high taxes and gold ee 
ig they want it. It is to be regretted, Mr. Chairman, th 


ard, 
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the men who do not want it and did not vote for it must endure 
the evil results with those who are responsible. 

I submit that these changes back and forth from one party to 
the other every four years show that the people were dissatistied, 
and the very fact that they were dissatisfied is evidence that they 
were not prospering. Men will not vote against prosperity any 
more than they will strike against it, if they know what they are 
doing. 

It was in 1890 that the People’s Party became a factor in politics, 
not alone in one or two States, but in every State in the Union 
where the atmosphere is conducive to political independence, and 
where manhood and not money is the test of genuine American- 
ism and true citizenship. Then it was thatthe Farmers’ Alliance 
sprang into existence. The People’s Party was an organized pro- 
test against hard times. Its members broke away from the polit- 
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ical associations of a lifetime because they found themselves grow- | 


ing poorer under the rule of the two old parties. 


In spite of their | 


industry and economy, they saw their property reduced in value | 


and going from them, while at the same time the number of mil- 
lionaires wasincreasing. Youcalled them “ cranks” because they 
said the Government was making a few menrich and others poor 
by law. You said law had nothing to do with it, but I notice 
when you are discussing the tariff question law has everything to 
do with it. 

You admitted the new party came into existence as a result of 
the people’s misfortunes. You tried to make us believe the hard 
times were the result of natural causes, and said the agitation 
would cease in a short time, because the distress would not con- 
tinue long. You said our party would die with the return of pros- 
perity, for it could only be kept alive upon calamity. The coun- 
try has been in a chronic state of calamity and panic ever since, 
and the People’s Party still lives. Wehave more Representatives 
upon this floor than any third party has had before for thirty-five 
years. We have twice as many members in each House as we 
have ever had before. But the party would have diedif prosperity 
had returned, Its mission was to bring prosperity, and if some 
other party had brought it there would have been nothing for it 
to live for. But good times did not come under the McKinley law; 


under the Dingley law. There is cause for the distress and pre- 
vailing hardships, and they will continue until the cause is 
removed. 

You can not remove it by making the tariff a little higher or a 
little lower. Direct taxation is the only just means of raising rey- 
enue, and if it is not constitutional, the Constitution should be 
amended. The people made the Constitution, and they can make 
a new one if they will, 

But the most remarkable thing in connection with this discus- 
sion is the absence of any attempt on the part of the gentlemen 
who have control of legislation in this House to reduce the ex- 

enses of Government to correspond with existing conditions. 

ou talk long and eloquently about the deficit. Increase of tax- 
ation is the only remedy you offer. We never hear anything about 
bringing the expenditures down to the receipts, but the continual 
cry is for bringing the receipts up to the expenditures, Why, Mr. 
Chairman, the members of this House had scarcely got warm in 
their seats when they a about $73,000,000 for different 
purposes. I doubt whether there were twenty men on this floor 
who had read the bills when they were voted upon, and there are 
probably not fifty members who know definitely at this time how, 
where, and for what purposes the money is to be paid out. There 
was no time given for investigation and less than three hours for 
debate. We did not hear much said about the dangers of a defi- 
cit in the Treasury while this was being done. When the farmer 
or the merchant complains of his inability to keep out of debt, 
you tell him to economize. ‘‘Cut down expenses; live within 
your income,” is the advice you give him. I find there is a lament- 
able lack of *‘ parity” between a Republican candidate’s precept 
on the stump and his example in Congress. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as | said before, I want this bill to pass, 
but Iam not going to be guilty of voting for such a measure. 


want the Republicans to pass it. I want to see the Republican 


party break its neck, figuratively speaking, and I think the success | 
I want the | 


of this measure will bring about the happy result. 
people to have what they voted for. Theyneed a little more expe- 
rience. Iagree with Mr. Cleveland and other distinguished Re- 

ublicans in the efficacy of object iessons. One ounce of object 
esson is worth fourteen pounds of logic with some people. If we 
must have the infliction, the sooner it comes the sooner we will 
recover from its evil effects. Four more years of the gold stand- 
ard and low prices, with increased taxation as the only remedy, 
will dispel the charm that hovers about the word “ protection,” 
and the intelligent American voters will be ready to assert their 
political manhood and unite with a party that has dropped dead 
issues and worn-out hobbies—a party that believes in legislating 
for all the people alike, and not for the trusts at home and the 
money lords of this and other countries. 
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IN tHE Hovusk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, Mare} 
The House being in Commit of the Wh 1 
having under consideration the bill (H. R to} : 
Government and to encourage the industr f the s 


Mr. ALLEN said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: Up to this time I have refrain 
pation in this debate. 


d from partici- 
The people of the United States all 


VW 
my position on the subject of tariff taxation {laughter and ap- 
plause], and 1 preferred to allow members of less prominence 
[laughter] to air their views rather than take the time of the com- 


mittee myself. But the country does not seem to be satisfied with 


the character of the debate we have had |laughter], and I teel 
impelled to yield to the public demand and come from my modest 
retirement to the front in this discussion. | Laughter. 

Mr, Chairman, I was truly anxious for the reading of the bill to 
progress until we could have reached some of the schedules t 
which I wished to offer amendments I had prepared. I wanted 


to see members of the committee put to the test in voting on them. 
I have amendments to put cotton ties and cotton bagging on the 
free list and to strike out the differential duty on refined sugar, 
and I had the promise of recognition from the Chairman to otfer 
them when those schedules should be reached. But it is now evi- 
dent that none of them will be reached at all before we are re- 
quired to vote; and it looks very much as if the majority of the 
Committee on Ways and Means never intended they should be 
reached, or that we should have any opportunity to amend or 


| vote on them. 
they did not come under the Wilson law, and they will not come | 


What did the Republicans on that committee do? They took 
about three months to prepare their bill, then brought it into the 
House; had a rule passed forcing the House to vote on it in ten 
days; gave about fourand a half days of that time for the reading 
of the bill by sections for amendment; took up more than half of 
the time, under the privilege they had under the rule, in amend- 
ing the bill themselves; and thus it is that with a bill covering 
163 pages, with only 23 pages read for amendment, we must vot: 
in an hour or two, with 140 pages of this important m« 


‘“asure not 
reached, all our requests and appeals for an extension of time 
and for unanimous consent to turn to schedules we desired to 


amend having been refused by the Republican majority! 
Mr. Chairman, the President, in his message, claims that the 
object in calling this extra session is to supply sufficient rev: 


nes 
to meet the expenses of the Government, and almost every Re- 
yublican who has spoken in favor of the measure has commenced 
his speech with the same false pretense. Mark Twain, in one of 
his books, attempts to ‘‘ take off” the cyclone liar, and to do so he 


gives a number of specimens of the most ridiculous stories imag 
inable as having been told by a group of artists in the field of 
cyclone lying, and every man began his lie with the statement 


that ‘‘ there appeared in the westa cloud about the size of a man’s 
hand.” I have been reminded of this when I hear these tariff 
artists start their speeches with the false pretense that it is a de- 


ficiency in revenue they are wanting to cure. It is an increase in 
the revenues of the favored classes who vote the Republican ticket 
and put up money to run Republican campaigns you are working 
and voting for! itis to pay the political debts and subse 


the 

interests of your favorites that is moving you. 
Mr. Chairman, the Treasury statement shows an available cash 
balance of over $223,000,000 in the Treasury to-day. Now, take 
from this amount the $100,000,000 that you insist shall b ld as 


the gold reserve, it still leaves $123,000,000 of surplus available for 


the use of the Government. It is noanswer tothis proposition to 
say that this money is borrowed. That mischief has been done; 
it was borrowed with your approval, and it can not bi rned 


to those from whom it was borrowed for many years to come, aud 
we have no use for it now except to pay the e: pen iT (rOov- 
| ernment, and it would be much better to have it in circulation 
| than lying idle in the vaults of the Treasury. But nif the 


Treasury were empty, this is no timeand t] 
dition to embark on an experiment of increasin 
on the articles of prime necessity to the g1 mass of the people. 
True statesmanship would rather dictate the cutting down of 
the expenses of the Government to meet the revenues, instead of 


intry isin nocon- 
s taxes, especially 


increasing the revenues to meet largely increased expenditures. 
While you prate about the distress prevailing in the country and 
the prostration of all business interests, and complain of a want 
of revenue, you have just closed the Fifty-fourth Congress, which 
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You 


have exceeded in extravagance the extravagance of all Con- 


made the largest appropriations ever made by any Congress. 


gresses of the past. I really believe that the expenses of this Gov- 
ernment could be cut down, not only to meet the present revenues, 
but that they could be cut down much more than that without 
impairing at all the efficiency of the public service. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I believe that the issue of extravagance is 
one that will have to be met in the near future. I do not believe 
the people will always submit to this system of piling up appro- 
priations and squandering the public money, while they have to 
observe in all their transactions the most rigid economy, and even 
then can hardly make ‘“‘ buckle and tongue meet.” I have myself 
proposed some measures for the curtailing of expenses, which, if 
adopted, would render any increase in the revenues unnecessary. 
But even if we admit the necessity for additional revenue, there 
are many better ways to raise it than are proposed by this bill. 
I have here a bill I prepared to increase the revenue tax on beer 
$1 per barrel. 

This would furnish revenue enough to make the expenses and 
the revenues of the Government meet, and this would only lessen 
the profits of the great brewers and beer sellers, who are amply 
able to stand it, and would be very little, if any, additional cost 
to the consumer. 

Or a better plan still would be to pass an amendment to the 
Constitution, which I have prepared, to overcome the objections 
of the Supreme Court to an income tax, and we could raise $100,- 
000,000 more of revenue that way and never hurt anybody. But 
to raise revenue out of the rich and the corporate interests would 
not be in harmony with Republican methods. They levy taxes, 
not to pe paid by those interests, but for their benefit. 

Mr. Chairman, as my friend DOLLIVER and several other gen- 
tlemen on that side of the House have given some of the reasons 
why they favor this bill, I will give some reasons why I oppose it. 
I am opposed to it because, according to the showing made by the 
committee, it increases the taxes cof the people far more than is 
necessary, and that, too, at a time when the people are least able 
to bear additional burdens, and it will raise more revenue than is 
needed if the statement of the committee is to be relied on. 
The committee estimates that it will add $113,000,000 to the pres- 
ent revenues; and I am sure if it does that, that it will add $500,- 
000,000 in burdens on the consumers of the country. The Gov- 
ernment will not get one dollar in four that will be exacted by 
the bill from the people. I am opposed to it in the second place, 
because it discriminates against the agricultural interests, and 
especially against the great cotton-raising section from which I 
come, and which I have the honor in part to represent on this 
floor. The transparent fraud intended to humbug the Western 
farmer by putting a high duty on wheat, oats, corn, straw, etc., 
is too flimsy a pretense to fool anybody. Let me show how the 
imports of wheat, corn, and oats compared with exports of those 
commodities last year: 


Imported. | Exported. 





| Busheis. | Bushels. 
ID, cuaintbicbnien inipane aistrurt.sntatesimbnge tation wieledidmanttiaaa 4,338 | 101,100,375 
OF aiciaipniigesciinnintianiag ‘ ostandaibieies 47,508 | 13,012,509 
TE inche rink puineminiianneuinndagniamanidaaasaa ee 2, 116, 303 | 126,448, 968 





can you hope to make the farmer believe that a protective tariff 
on these commodities can do him any good? The same compari- 
son holds good as to nearly all the agricultural products claimed 
to be protected by this bill. The farmer does not fear the com- 
petition of foreigners in our markets. It is the competition they 
meet in foreign markets, where they are forced to go with their 
surplus products and where your tariff laws can not help them, 
that hurts. 

There is more cotton imported into the United States than there 
isof any other agriculturai product raised in thiscountry. There 
was about five and a half million dollars’ worth of long-staple 
Egyptian cotton imported last year that competes with our long- 
staple cotton; and if you had been in earnest about wanting to 
protect farmers you would have put a duty on cotton. But you 
refused to do that; you paid the Southern farmer the compliment 
to believe that you could not buy his vote for the Republican 
party with a duty on cotton, and, sure enough, you could not. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. Chairman, I have talked here so often for the cotton grower 
that I do not like to go over the same thing again. But permit 
me to say that this is one field of industry I know all about. The 
raising and gathering of a cotton crop requires, under the most 
favorable conditions, almost an entire vear of labor and care, and 
brings comparatively little money for the work and pains bestowed 
onit. Usually the cotton planter has to encounter the disasters 
of either flood or drought, and sometimes both in the same year; 


he has the late and early frosts, all sorts of insects that prey on 
the cotton plant, and the diseases to which the plant is subject. ; 
contend against; and, notwithstanding all these difficulties, 4 
cotton growers of the South have added more to our nation 
— since the war than the raisers of any other agriculty; 
product. 

Last year we exported, after supplying the home demand, mo 
than $190,000,000 worth of cotton—more than one-third of all on» 
agricultural exports. This country is more indebted to our ex- 
ports of cotton for the balance of trade in our favor and for ¢] 
gold it brings us from other countries than to any other co 
modity produced in the United States. I just mention thes, 
things to refresh your memories and call your attention to the 
fact that the farmers of the South who produce cotton are entitled 
to fair treatment at the hands of our Government. They do n 
expect the Federal Government, by any system of tariff taxation, to 
make their products higher, but they have the right to expect of 


} 
A 


| the Government that it will not impose upon them any unneces 


2 


sary burdens. 

Now let me call your attention to some of the discriminatin: 
features of this bill. Binding twine that is used for binding th. 
Western farmers’ grain, where some of the farmers vote the Repu 
lican ticket, is put on the free list, so that the wheat grower is t» 
have free binding twine to bind his wheat, but the Southern 
farmer,who votes the Democratic ticket, has ties and bagging, wi! 
which he binds his cotton, put on the dutiable list. I want somos 
member of the majority on the Ways and Means Committee to 
attempt some explanation of this discrimination. 

You gentlemen tell us that the tax makes these things cheaper. 
Then why do you not tax binding twine to make it cheaper, too? 

No; you know that the tax makes it higher and you know you 
left binding twine on the free list because you were afraid of the 
Western farmer, and you tax cotton ties, cotton bagging, and cot- 
ton gins because you wanted to favor the interests that sell these 
things to the producers of cotton, and you did not think you cou! | 
get their votes for the Republican party anyway. [Applause on 
the Democratic side. 

It has been contended here that bagging and ties were cheaper 
when they were on the dutiable list than when they were free. 
Now, I deny this, and I have here the figures. Theaverage price 
of 2-pound bagging under the protection of the McKinley law from 
1890 to 1894 in New York was 6} cents; the average price when on 
the free list under the Wilson law from 1894 to 1897 was 5 cents, 
and the price of cotton ties was 77 cents per bundle in 1893 under 
the McKinley protection, and the first year under the Wilson bill, 
when they were put on the free list, they went down to 60 cents, and 
this year they went down to 50 cents and have advanced about 6 
or 7 cents already in anticipation of the passage of the Dingley 
bill. It is true they got upa corner on ties in 1896 and put the 
price up. But foreign competition came to our rescue ont broke 
the corner or trust, and they went down to less than half of what 
they were cornered at. That is the beauty of having a more ex- 
tended market to draw from; you can still make corners, but you 
can not keep them. 

This bill takes agricultural implements from the free list, where 
the Wilson bill put them, and taxes them about 40 per cent, and 
by this you will enable the manufacturer of agricultural imp!e- 
ments to again do what they were doing when the Wilson bill was 
passed—ship their goods abroad to where they come in competition 
with foreign-made implements and sell them cheaper than they 
do here in our own country, thus discriminating against the Amer- 
ican farmer. 

And another objection I have to the passage of this bill is that 
it will be a blow at our agricultural interest, in that it will practi- 
cally prohibit us from buying from our foreign customers who 
buy our products, and will, to that extent, render them unable to 
trade with us on as favorable terms as they otherwise could. I 
see that already some foreign governments are taking measures 
to retaliate on us. ane say that if we can not buy from them 
we shall sell to them only when they are forced to buy from us, 
and that for our discrimination against them they will discrimi- 
nate against us. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DoLLIVER] said 
the other day, in replying to a criticism that charged that in this 
bill we were ‘‘slapping England in the face,” ‘‘that we were mak- 
ing. this bill for Americans, and not for foreigners.” 

hey talk very defiantly about the foreigners now, but last year, 
when we were insisting on establishing a financial policy for this 
country to conduct its own business, we were told by Mr. DoLt- 
VER and every other gold-standard advocate that we could not do 
it because England and the other commercial nations of the world 
had a different system, and that we must conform our system to 
theirs. I have always insisted that we could regulate our own 


financial policy. especially for the conduct of our domestic busi- 
ness. But England is our largest and best customer in trade. 

I think those gentlemen place themselves in an inconsistent po- 
sition who insist that we must conform our financial policy to that 
of England, but that we can “slap her in the face” in our trade 
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yelations. It is not a good policy in trading to slap your cus- 
om in the face. 

Mr. Chairman, another objection I have to this bill is that it is 
aregular propagating garden for trusts, combinations, and mo- 
popolies. As the gentleman from Kansas [Mr.Smrpson] said the 
other day, trusts will grow out of this bill as naturally as toad- 
stools grow out of arotten log. I want to say to my nonpartisan 
friend from Ohio [General GrosvENoR] [laughter] and a number 
of other gentlemen on the Republican side of the House who have 
talked about how trusts and combinations have grown and flour- 
ished for the last four years under the operation of the Wilson bill, 
that that is no answer to the demand that we should in this bill put 
our hands on their throats and destroy them [applause on the Dem- 
ocratic pare and protect the people from theirexactions. If they 
have flourished unders suntan till thiatheqrecterreneca: why we 
should see that they do not flourish under this one. [Applause. ] 

No, gentlemen, the people of this country will not listen with 

atience to you when you plead as an excuse for your shortcom- 
ngs what the Wilson bill did or failed to do. They will want 
some better reason for your failure to grapple the trust question, 
when you had an opportunity, than that they were flourishing 
under the operations of the Wilson bill. They will want toknow 
why you did not crush them under the operations of the Dingley 
bill. [Applause.] 

I have read this bill through in vain to find where you had 

ken some step to keep them from flourishing under it, and I 

nd no effort made to obstruct them; but, on the contrary, every 
one of them is fostered and helped, and if they did not write 

any of these schedules themselves, they are written as much in 
heir interest as if they had done so. Let it not be forgotten, 
Mr. Chairman, that the first proposition made by the Democrats 
‘when the reading of this bill was commenced for amendment 
was to incorporate an amendment that would deprive trusts of 
he benefit of the protective features of the bill; and then began 


he most remarkable exhibition of parliamentary quibbling and 
odging that was ever witnessed in a parliamentary body. [Ap- 


plause on the Democratic side. } 

It was contended and ruled that that was not the time, and that 

the place in the bill where such an amendment would be appro- 

riate had not been reached. But the trouble is we will never 
Peach the time or the place for the Republican party to commence 
smashing trusts; it owes too much to the trusts to do that. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the attention of the committee 
and the country to the fact that every proposition to legislate 

gainst the interests of trusts during the consideration of this bill 
as come from one side of the House and has been resisted by the Re- 
ublicans, and that every such proposition has had the unanimous 
upport of Democrais and Populists and the almost solid opposi- 

on of the Republicans aneen the Democratic side]; and I 
¢all attention to the further fact that the only voice raised during 
this entire debate in favor of trusts has come from the Republican 
Bide. The only arguments made in this debate to show what a 
blessing trusts are came from that side. That is the voice and 
yerdict of the Republican party. No Democrat or Populist has 
made any such contention. 

Let me call attention to the effect of Republican victory last 
fall on the trusts. Weall remember the contention of the sup- 

orters of McKinley—that his election would put new life in the 
country, that industry would revive, that the idle would find 
ready employment at remunerative wages, and that the fires of 
the chenod factories would again light up the land. I had read 
esterday when the green-bottle section was reached, an account of 
meeting of the association of green-bottle manufacturers held in 
hiladelphia on the 12th of last November, within ten days after 
cKinley’s election; and what did they agree to do? 

Was it to give better wages to labor or more labor to the idle 
or cheaper goods to the consumer? No; they agreed to reduce 
production 25 per cent and advance prices 5 per cent. The result 

as less employment for labor and higher prices for bottles. 

am not a manufacturer or consumer of green bottles [laughter], 

mt let us see what this bill does for the green-bottle trust. It 

increases the duties on green bottles and gives this green-bottle 

mbination more power to regulate production and prices than 
can had before. 

This is a good illustration of many similar instances that might 
be given if time would permit. But I call attention to one other 
trust. We have been very anxious to reach the sugar schedule 
and put some of you to a test on a motion to strike a blow at the 

l-powerful sugar trust by knocking out the differential duty in 

avor of refined sugar. But I see you donot intend to allow us to 
Yeach that, either regularly or by unanimous consent. 

Mr. McMI.iy, in his admirable speech the other day, told us 
pow the representatives of this trust had admitted before the mem- 

rs of the Ways and Means Committee that they controlled the 
price of sugar, and told how they fixed the price at which the 

er should sell and how the dealers were required to put the 
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price up or down as the trust directed. Iam informed thatinves 
tigation has developed t fact that there was less n $20,000,000 
put into the sugar trust, and that that was in the purchase of 
plants at extravagant figures, some of them pur ised not to be 
used. but to be le sed up to pi vent com) l nd that to this 
investment of less than $20,000,000 has been added more than 
$95,000,000 of watered stoc maki - hand 
that this $75,000,000 pays divid s, half at 7 r cent and half at 
l2percent. Besides these dividends, thy alarge 
surplus and the stock is away a 

Mr. Chairman, these are the facts, th Lis t s3 
than $20,000,000 has been paying big dividend y-five 
millions, and is worth nearly one hundred millior Now. Lwant 
to say that in the face of these facts the representative of the 
people who votes for this bill with t ff nt . 
of refined sugar, the only ‘ vh ) 
lease of power and lage the ir trust 1g ro 
home to his constituents with *‘sugar trust l his 
forehead and the collar of the sugar trust about his n Ap 
plause on the Democratic sid 

He need not think he will escape the wrath of | le by 
telling what the Wilson bill did. Of « . the man who thinks 
it is better for the country to | f the gi mn lities 
of universal consumption ands of a monopoly to fix prices 
and make just such exact 3 as it pleases, both from nsumer 
and producer, should vote for this measure; otherwise I warn 
him he had best not do it. He will be calling on tl s and 
rocks tofall on him and hide him from the wrath of an indignant 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, I will mention one r objection [ have to this 
bill and the theory on which it is framed, and in it is found my 
objection to all tariffs laid merely for protection’s sake. You can 
devise no system of protection that is not partial in its ts and 
that does not build up some interests and classes at the exp: ) 
of others. Itis the inequalities of the system to which I object. 
There is no way to avoid them if you try; and in this country of 
ours, the inequalities and hardships of the system fall with a heavy 
hand on those of our fellow-citizens engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, and while I am asking for no special privileges for them, I 
do protest against discriminations against them. 

Let me illustrate. In this great country, with its great agricul- 
tural population and its almost unlimited productive energy and 
resources, we produce of the products of 1) irm a great deal 
more than we can consume in the United Stat t) irplus 
must find a sale in foreign markets, where our tariff laws can not 
affect the price, and we must c Nnpete with the farmers of her 


lands for these markets. 


Last year our agricultural products that were exported sold 
for $569,879,297. Two-thirds of all our « the products 


‘ports were 
of our farms. 


The price realized for this surplus abroad, very 
largely fixes the price of what is sold for consumption in our 
own country, so there is no way you can help the farmer with 
your tariffs. You might help him by paying him a bounty on 
what he exports, but this you do not propose; therefore I insist 
that you should not put it in the power of any other class of peo 
ple to make exactions of the farmer through a system that he is 
powerless to profit by himself, 

Another objection to this system of injustice and inequality is 
its demoralizing effect on legislation. When you once ‘tart on 
this system of paternalism, of Jegislating to make some of the peo 
ple rich at the expense of others, the y are never satisfied, Che 
more you give them, the more they want. It is only alittle more 


than six years since you passed the McKinley 
rate of duty of about 50 per cent, and the « 
bill and ‘‘ spewed” the Republican party 
ing it; and now you come |} 


bill, with an average 
ountry repudiated that 
yut of itsmouth for pass 
ind the iirst thi 


ack to power 


iw you 
do is to allow the interested parties to force on you a} with 
average duties of about 57 per cent, and every interest and every 
representative of a protected interest is having a scramble to see 
who shall get the most of the benefits 

I think the scenes we have witnessed on this floor in this debate 
are enough to satisfy anybody of the viciousness of the wholes} 
tea. Every protectionist here and some who do not claim to be 
protectionists are trying to get the advantage of everybo else in 
some particular, or is accusing everybody else setting some 
advantage of him, oris helping someb to get some advantage in 
order to get help for some advantage r | eif a ¥ begin 
now to hear gentlemen talk about the t of this and other 
bills. They do not discuss the princi; bills, as to whether 
or not they are right and suc} mand the support of 
statesmen; but the question is, wh t] n the bill for me, 
or what special favor does nfer on m strict or some interest 
in it? 

I do think, Mr. Chairman, it is tim me higher motive should 
actuate Representatives in the American Congress than meré al 


interests by which th: locality is to profit at the expense of s 
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other portion of our great country, and that these Congressional 
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combinations and trusts to plunder other portions of our common 
country should be done away with. 

Just a word as to your claim that the protection you give is for 
the benefit of American labor and to provide for the difference 
in the cost of labor in this country and in Europe. You may take 


the schedules of this bill and examine them, and you will find that | 


in almost every case the protection given is greater than the whole 
labor cost of the commodity, and after you make your schedules 
under the pretense of protecting labor, the manufacturer goes out 


into the unprotected labor market and buys his labor just as cheap | 


as he can, and does not divide the benefit of protection with the 
labor that produces the goods. 
unprotected, and the beneficiary of protection forces the laborer 


to take such wages as he chooses to give, or he goes into the | 


pauper labor markets of Europe and gets someone to take his 
place. 


No. Mr. Chairman; this bill, and the action of the majority in | 


this House, only illustrate what I have always contended, that 
istic combines, and the trusts, and has no sympathy with the great 
body of plain, deserving people of the country. 

A word or two more with my brilliant friend from Iowa [Mr. 
DoLLIVER]. You all heard him the other day, in concluding his 
great speech, say that this idea of McKinley's bringing prosperity 
Was a mere dream. 

A MemBer. That is right. 

Mr. ALLEN. 
on his part to hedge against one of his brilliant predictions of a 
year ago? 
the advance agent of prosperity. [Laughter. | 
his advance agent is too far ahead of his show. He has seen the 
country go from bad to worse since McKinley's election. He sees 
that the banks continue to break; that the business depression 
gets worse, and that wheat and cotton and almost everything else 
not controlled by a trust is going down. There have been more 
than 4,000 failures in the United States in the last three months, 
with liabilities of more than $60,000,000, and in the number is 
included 74 banks. Cotton has gone down more than a cent a 
pound since the election, entailing a loss on the people of the 
South of fully $40,000,000. 

No wonder Mr. DoLLIVER wants to hedge against his prophecy 
of McKinley and prosperity and have the people accept it asa 
mere dream, |[Laughter.| I once saw a little boy caught in a 
story by his mother, and when it was proven on him, he said, 
‘Why, ma, can’t you take a joke?” [Laughter. ] 

Since Mr. DoLLIvER has been found to be a more brilliant than 
reliable prophet, he says: ‘‘ Can't youall takea dream?” [Laugh- 
ter.]| The gentleman said in his very entertaining speech the 
other day that this bill knows no South, no North, no East, and no 
West; that its blessings will fall equally on the whole country. 
But his colleague on the Ways and Means Committee [Mr. Jonn- 
son of North Dakota] came along right after him and gave us as 
the reason that the South had not been properly cared for in the 
bill was that we refused to subscribe to the Republican policy of 
protection,and then told us that when we did pledge our loyal sup- 
port to that Republican principle they would then take care of 
us, too. 

Mr. Chairman, a great number of the speakers on the side of the 
majority in this debate have had a good deal to say about the 
South's prejudices growing out of slavery and secession. Mr. DoL- 
LIVER went back to rethrash the old slavery straw. The truth is 
that the only available prejudices resulting from slavery and se- 
cession are the prejudices that are constantly worked against the 
Southern people on account of their former connection with slav- 
ery and secession. The first seventy-five or eighty times I heard 
this seeession “rot” invoked against my section after I came here, 
it irritated me some; but the last.three or four hundred times I 
have heard it, it has made no impression on me. [Laughter.] 
But it is still irritating tothe untutored mind of thenew member 
from the South. [Laughter. | 

No public question can arise on which the South takes a posi- 
tion but what the opponents of the position they take resort to 
stale campaign slop about slavery and secession. In the cam- 
patgn last year, because a very large majority of the Southern 
people supported the Democratic contention that it was more 
money the country needed instead of more taxes, every blather- 
skite, whether Democrat or Republican, in the North, who advo- 
cated the gold standard, when he could find no argument to support 
his contention, turned his attention to invoking prejudice against 
our platform and candidates by insisting that the South favored 
them and the South had once been the home of secession and 
slavery. [Applause on the Democratic ee 

Now, in conclusion, let me say a few words for the South. It 
is true that a portion of the people of that section once owned 
black slaves that the Constitution recognized as property which 
they had bought and paid for. Their slaves were set frée; they 
lost them; they are not complaining about it; they are reconciled 


Your labor market is, as I said, | 
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to it and would not have the institution back if they cou'd get it. 
But their black slaves having been liberated, they will not join 
you in a programme that tends to enslave a large portion of the 
white people of the whole country. 

It is true that nearly forty years ago nearly all the people then 
resident in the South participated in the movement for secession, 
and, as an earnest of their sincerity, made one of the grandest 
fights for their construction of the Constitution ever made by any 
people in the world. But, for reasons I will not stop here to dis- 
cuss, secession failed, and we have been back in the Union for 
thirty-odd years, with secession and slavery both dead issues. 

We have no apology to make for either. Weare not repining 
or grieving over either. A large portion of the voters of the South 
have been born since both questions were finally settled. Onr 
people have submitted as gracefully as any people ever did to the 
arbitrament of war; they have gone to work with a heroism never 
equaled, and are fast overcoming the many disasters and disad- 


| vantages the new condition of things has subjected them to. 
the Republican party is the champion of the classes, the capital- | 


There is no portion of our country that is as thoroughly Ameri- 
can or more thoroughly patriotic than the South. 

We have learned some hard lessons in the bitter school of experi- 
ence. Onr people are not tramps, but they are at work; they 
have learned to live at home; they decline your proffer to enter 
into a scheme of public plunder in order to secure a small division 
of the stolen goods. [Applause on the Democratic side.] We do 


| not believe in your shou of legislative robbery, and we will not 


Did you all understand that this was an effort | 


You see he is the man who first spoke of McKinley as | 
He now finds that | 





gointoit. All weask of the North is that it will keep its tramps 
at home and keep its hands out of our pockets. ; 

Give us a financial policy under which we can all live anda 
fair and equal showing in the race of life, and with our genial 
climate and splendid resources we will take care of ourselves and 
go on, rebuilding our fortunes, building happy homes, voting for 
good government, and serving the Lord. [Applause.] 
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OF 


HON. ALBERT M. TODD, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 31, 1897. 


H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to en- 
courage the industries of the United States. 

Mr. TODD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Having already, in the interest of those whom 
I have the honor to represent, as well as in the interest of hu- 
manity, entered my protest against this iniquitous measure as a 
whole, I now desire to protest against this outrageous provision— 
the retroactive feature of this bill—which has just been sprung 
upon the country and this House. 

First, I desire to call attention to the fact that the United 
States Supreme Court, in a similar case, that of United States vs. 
Burr, in a decision rendered June 3, 1895, and delivered by Mr. 
Chief Justice Fuller, declared against such retroactive feature. 

Again, our national Constitution prohibits States from passing 
ex post facto laws, among which this retroactive feature should 
now class this law, at least in spirit, if notin technical name. If 
it is wrong to thus oppress the people by State laws, why is it not 


On the bill 


| wrong to place them on our national statute books? 


This new scheme of making this law take effect in April has 
been sprung in the interest of speculators and others who have 
been quietly importing large stocks of foreign merchandise on 
which they wish to secure by this infamous provision an imme- 
diate advantage from the people and over their legitimate com- 
petitors. Only five minutes ago I received a telegram from a 
most reputable firm, the majority of whom are also Republicans, 
saying, ‘‘ We consider the proposal to make duties retroactive an 
outrage.” 

And I wish here, Mr. Chairman, to call the attention of our 
Republican friends to the fact that the great farming interests of 
the country already see the unfairness with which you discrimi- 
nate against them in this bill. And I call their attention to the 
following resolution of one of the Farmers’ Institutes in my dis- 
trict, which, after reading, Ishall introduce as a memorial in the 
House: 

RESOLUTION OF FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 


Resolved by the Branch County Farmers’ Institute, held at Coldwater, Mich., 
February 19, 1897, That the wing use of shoddy in the manufacture of 
clothing is a menace to the sheep and wool industry of this country; that its 
use is subversive of the business integrity of manufactures and is a blot on 


the fair name of our Republic, and that it practices a fraud on the consumers. 
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in this country of 
its proper name and o 
copies of this reso 
um and our Representa 





The committee reporting the above resolution consisted of ex- | 


Gov. Cyrus G. Luce, Republican; Mr. L. E. Locky 
Party, and Mr. H. D. Pessell, Democrat, and was ad 
hearty and unanimous vot 
tary, Mr. A. J. Aldrich. 


ro rd. People’s 
ted by a 


, and transmitted through the secre- 


LECORD. 


industry by taxation. The power given to C é Con- 
stitution is: 

r and lect tax . and 
provid or the « ial 

The Constitution provides for no tax bt ’ » be 
collected by the Government and expended | nd for the Goy- 
ernment; but the Dingley bill, less mo leclara than 
its predecessors, openly defies the Constitu ; to 
hand over to the manufa rers and tru } for 
their own greed the producers this country No. t 
| construction may be placed on casual remarks mi- 
nent men, the fact still remains that such \ nts 


Now I wish, in behalf of the people of Michigan, to correct the | 


c 


statement of my distinguished friend [Mr. WM. ALDEN Situ] of 
the Fifth district, who just said that ‘“‘the people of Michigan 


showed by their vote in the last election that they were opposed | 


to the free coinage of silver.” [wish to remind him that both 


workingmen and working girls were paid in many cases to march | 


in the gold-standard parades, and through poverty were 
coerced into voting that ticket. 
and that of the whole country, to the fact that Hazen S. Pingree, a 
friend of silver and humanity, was elected governor of Michigan 


also 


And I wish to call his attention, | 


on the Republican ticket by a vote 26.541 greater than that cast | 


for Mr. McKinley on the same ticket. The latter had a majority 
of 56,868, and the former a majority of 83,409. 

And we now shall await with interest the verdict which the 
eople will render next Monday, which will reverse the one given 
fast November. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 


JAMES COONEY, 
MISSOURI, 


OF 


HON. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 29, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United States 

Mr. COONEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Tothe amendment just proposed, to increase the 
duties on toothpicks to 2} cents per thousand and 15 per cent ad 
valorem, I am utterly opposed. 


aL 


The pains and penalties already | 


laid by this bill on the efforts of the people to make an honest liv- | 


ing are calculated to reduce numbers of them to wholly subsist on 
the few articles placed on the free list, chief among which are 
acorns and teeth; and the promised prosperity that is to start the 
manufactories and open up the mills is likely to choke up and de- 
liver over into the hands of the receiver or the dentist the oldest 
gristmill in the world, unless it is permitted to use free tooth- 
picks. I am opposed to the adoption of the amendment, if for no 
other reason than to break the monotony that has accompanied 
the acceptance of every amendment for the increase and the re- 
jection of every one for diminishing the already extravagant 
duties reported in the bill by the committee having it in charge. 

We have been bluntly told by gentlemen on the other side of 
this Chamber that we know absolutely nothing about the business 
necessities of the East; and we have been given to understand by 
every form in which plain English language could put it for the 
purpose of driving it home to the mind that the bill under consid- 
eration is one to aid the crippled industries of the East, and that 
we from the great producing regions of the South and West shall 
have no hand in its construction. In this they are, as ever, logical 
and true to the economic laws of human and sectional selfishness. 

The title of this billis ‘‘ To provide revenue for the Government 
and to encourage industries.” The taxes proposed are twofold in 
their nature; one is to provide revenue for the Government, and 
is estimated at one hundred and twenty millions more than that 
produced by the present law. This may or may not be necessary, 
but it can not be complained of on the ground of uncertainty in 
its provisions or being unconstitutional in its object. The other 


is to encourage industries, and the tax levied by the bill for this | 


purpose is unconstitutional, uncertain, and without limit. This 
tax is not to go to the support of government, but to manu- 


facturers directly in the increased prices of their products to en- | 


courage their industries. The amount proposed to be levied by 


the bill for this purpose is enormous, and compared to which the | 


sum levied for governmental purposes is a mere bagatelle. It is 


to be raised from the people by compelling them to pay a 57 per | 


cent duty for articles they handle in their business, place upon 
their table, or wear upon their backs. 


to give advantages to the business 


of any ll 


‘ i> 
abhorrent to the Consiitution, and to every impulse tha luced 
| the union of so many great States into a nationhood fe L 
welfare and common blessings. This law « 1t be p nt 
on the statutes of a free people. Perverted patriotism n Ss 


} 


evil powers to place it there, but it will not be permitted t 


i uo 
unchallenged fora single day or hour of its existene The hot 
indignant breath of freemen will turn it into ashes that will be 
scattered on the heads of its promoters. 

There are, as there must necessarily be, two g al classes of 
persons legislated for in this bill, one composed of th who are 
to receive the benefits and the other composed of those who, by tha 
taxes and penalties laid therein, will be compelied to provide and 
furnish the benefits. If those who bear the penalties were to be 
compensated in the benefits, there would be nothing gained, and 


the measure would be frivolous. 


The friends of the bill still insist that th er paysthet 


sue! ax, 
bears the penalties, and provides the benefit In vain have we 
appealed to them: ‘If such be the fact, in God's name d and 
treble up the duties, and let us all get rich ont of the foreigner as 
soon as possible!” But the foreigner can relieve himself from the 
penalties whenever he desires and render the pretended benefits of 
this measure impotent or, to say the least, very uncertain. It ig 
not to be presumed that the able gentlemen in charge of this bill, 
conscientiously laboring to discharge a great party debt to Eastern 
manufacturers, have squandered their splendid talents in chasing 


an evasive foreigner upon whom to dump the iniquities contained 
in their bill, and rely on himto bethe rainbow of promise to East- 
ern manufacturers. They know and we know that they haya 
selected a people as avictim of easier and more certain access than 
the foreigner, a people who can not escape the jurisdiction 


tl 


of Cons 





gressional action, a people whose representatives on this floor have 
been told that they shall have no hand in the construction of this 
| bill, a people who are ever instant and present to the eye and mind 
of the party who, with a far-away look and in absent-minded man- 
ner, undertakes to describe to us the foreigner who shall bear the 
tax; a people who for all purposes of taxation have ever been r 
garded and treated as foreigners by the gentlemen who ar cing 
this measure through the House. That people are the great pro- 
ducing classes of the South and West. 

The great agricultural class of this country, which « ites 
its greatest productive power and nearly one-half of its consumes 
ing force, is a class whose homes are left undistinguished by the 
hyssop of its favor and abandoned to the vengeance of the destroy- 
ing angel that is to be conjured up by this bill Phe utlemer 
who framed this bill know well that the } icing class of this 
country can pot escape the operation of tl nomic | that 
declares that the debts and tax: f anation 1 ever lly be 
paid, if paid at all, in the products of tl inti it the 
farmer, the artisan, and the miner mu ' h from the soil 
and carve from whatever material yur re has endowed 
and blessed the land h suff it of it lucts f ein 
exchange for and to liquidate all these debts andtaxes. Tl who 
purchase these products and handle them i | ! i the 
markets can and generally do prot the lves f it irden 
of these debts by the pri they fix in their own mar] . Ags 
the national debt increases, as ta are i ised, as privileged 
and exempted classes are built they can themselves from 
the extra taxation conseq t on | ! hase, or, 
as is usually the case, by falling back t Line | forces 
him to take less for the products of his to ! This is 
why in times of great depression the produ l nd less 
for his products, while ther 10 3] mit n the 
prices of those to bn And t it burden 
of taxation at | rd pro- 
ducer. There ) pro I not, 
from the very nature of his s1T1O} be pro 
tected only in so far as his natural rig! tected by just 
and equitable laws, laws tl I il with his 
fellow-men without their exacting mate from him, 
a right which this bill aims to wrest from him by a mixture of 


} 


open violence and hidden duplicity. 
An increase of Government expe 
for any purpose, is notice 


an increase in taxation 


given to the producer that he must make 


There is no power given in the Constitution to encourage any | up his mind to take a diminished price for the results of his toil, 
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similar condition of public affairs, but one in a much 
more aggravated form, confronted Sully, the great minister of 


Whena 


Hi vy of Navarre, and he undertook to restore prosperity to 
French industries that had been wholly wrecked in the religious 
wars, he proceeded on the wise principle that agricultural pros- 
perity was the foundation of all prosperity, and he revived the 


ruined industries of his country by reducing the expenses and 


taxes of Government and wiping out trade restrictions that fet- 
tered agriculture. 

A very different spirit now animates the Dingley bill, a spirit 
that in the past thirty years has increased the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment from a few millions to over $500,000,000 annually. Con- 
Ri that privilege and monopoly spring from the debts and 
taxation that burden a people, that same spirit has ridden this 
Government and still rides it in the boots oma spurs of profligacy, 
leaving behind it mountains of debt and plateaux of taxation, 
until American citizenship is degenerating into a mere taxpaying 
function to sustain the fustian and livery of privileged individuals 
and classes 

A fair example of how debts and taxes are made a burden in- 
separable from the people’s life is in the administration of their 


national debt, contained in facts and figures which can not be too 
oiter repeated and should never be forgotten. 


On the Istday of March, 1866, the national debt was. $2, 527, 868, 959 
The Cleveland Administration added to that..... 262, 315, 400 


8, 090, 184, 859 


$1,633,739,638 
e bondholders 


WOE <i nko eccemnivnesdcekdstenadsunaenen 

The bondholders paid for the above bonds “— 
and the Government has paid back therefor to th 
the following sums: 





es Ciles NOON .. «is i occ ncnncs ce eneaaddanos $1, 800, 000, 000 
TO WO oa... ... crn ccame eosendaineaeebeneabeake 2, 600, 000, 000 
ae ET i IN os cine we edenn he daeneekeee 58, 000, 000 

Total paid to bondholders............---.-- 4, 458, 000, 000 


So that the bondholders have received nearly three times the 
amount which they paid to the Government and there is still left 
a balance of the national debt unpaid amounting to $1,226,007 ,808. 

But the great iniquity of the administration of the national debt 
is not shown in the foregoing figures, but in the fact that after 
the people have been honestly laboring for the past thirty years to 
pay that debt it stands to-day undiminished by the fraction of one 
cent as a burden of taxation, and it will take as many bushels of 
wheat, as many bushels of corn, as many pounds of meat, as many 
pounds of cotton, and as many tears, struggles, and hardships on 
the part of the people to pay off the balance as it would have 
taken to pay the whole debt when they first assumed it. 

Table showing the average price in 1866 and in 1895 of nine of the staple products 
of the country. 








| 
| 1866 | 1895 
-_ a SE — 
PD ci isiictonigadinnss ctssinsiimmetincetratettinaminenndiaaiinia per bushel..| $1.90 $0. 58 
SIE isch circa nos npeentrinialiaaitinaiedadiianaal sical | 1.06 2 
-per barrel 10.75 3. 
-per pound..| 2 - 085 
..-per | “i .2 
per pound... ‘ < 
SITTIN. niin wats sais vce ac eel ccesanacnieiaeant aaa BB acne ‘ 21 
Beef _.... ...------per hundredweight. . 15. 25 9.50 
FE SOR. cect cttndioncntininnatiniiceamapidd per pound.. . 0675 - 0267 


The following table shows how much of the foregoing products, 
respectively, the whole national debt could have purchased in 1866 
and how much the balance left at the close of the year 1895 could 
purchase: 








1888. | 1805. 

IIE a. dccipnathctn satlipstepinanniadiiinnsaial 1,486, 842,105 | 2,183, 620, 4 
Oorn ..... 2, 798, 800,800 | 5, 630, 003, oF 
weour...... 262, 790, 697 853, 571, 428 
Cotton..... 5, 885, 416, 668 | 14, 558, 823, 529 
INI I ia oneal ela dia tal ceria hl 99, 576, 813 150, 915, 853 
DD sg coils dee eiended nmmasta caine 25, 893, 348,814 | 24,750,000, 000 
Wool..... bandon wes aecee-------G0....| 5,880, 188,679 | 5, 755,815, 953 
Beet APE OES EES: hundredweight. - 181, 967, 213 130, 263, 136 

FP QtG inca cnet ethene pounds..| 41, 851,851,851 | 46,348, 314, 606 


The purchasing power of the national debt is, in fact, greater 
than the foregoing figures show, for the reason that the last bond 
Bale of Mr. Cleveland is not considered in the table. 

lt will be seen at a glance from the foregoing tables and figures 
that the purchasing power of the national debt is, if anything, 
eater now than it was in 1866, and after we have paid upon that 
bt the enormous sum of $4,458,000,000. 
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We can see the effect that this system of increasing the pun 
chasing power of the debts and taxes has had upon the individual 
by noting the ever-increasing number of failures reported. 


Number and liabilities of failures. 








| Number | 
| of fail- | Liabilities. 


| Number 
of fail- Liabilities. || 


Year. 














| ures. ures. 

~ a — ae —_ —— — —— 
187% oan 5,183 | , 499, 10,687 | $124,220, 221 
BU witcebacwnend | 9,830 | 155,239,000 9, S34 114, 644, 119 
SES | 7,740 | 201,000,000 9,654 167, 560, 044 
1876 9,092 | 191.117,.000 | 10,679 | 128) 820/973 
SSE 8,872 | 190, 680,000 || 10, 882 148, 784, 337 
I 10,478 | 234, 483, 132 |} 10, 907 189, 856, O64 

| 6,658 | 98, 149, 053 || 12, 273 189, 86S. 6: 
4, 735 65, 752, 000 || 10, 344 114,044, 167 
5, 582 $1, 155, 952 | 15, 242 846, 749, 889 
6,738 | 102,000,000 13, 885 172, 992, 856 
9,184 | 172,874,172 | 13, 197 1738, 196, 06) 
10,968 | 226,343, 427 | 15, 088 226, 996, 834 





If we take the official reports and apply them to an ordinary farm 
family and estimate the prices of the surplus products it had for 
sale twenty-four years ago and now, we find that it loses annually: 
On 500 bushels of wheat, $250; on rye, oats, potatoes, etc., $50; on 
600 bushels of corn, $120; on 10 tons of hay, $30; on 3 horses and 
mules, $100; being a total of $500. 

Taking the farming lands as a whole, it is estimated from the 
figures of the Agricultural Department that the reduction of the 
annual income is $7 peracre. One billion eight hundred million 
dollars has been taken from the farmers’ annual income, which, if 
left to them, would be a better encouragement and protection to 
the Eastern industries than a thousand Dingley bills. 

During these twenty-four years we have had two grand panics, 
many minor panics, bankruptcies without limit, five great labor 
wars, in which 1,000 persons were killed and $230,000,000 worth of 
property destroyed, and all under the fostering wing of high pro- 
tection. 

It will be further seen, as I have before stated, that this in- 
creased purchasing power of debts and taxes falls heaviest on the 
agricultural and producing classes. 

This increased purchasing power of debts and taxes had its birth 
and nourishment from the increased purchasing power that was 

iven to the dollar in the demonetization of silver. Long before 
its evil effects had been felt by the people, honest, sincere, and 
able men who loved their country and their fellow-men gave 
notice of the inevitable evils that would follow that act; and there 
has not been a day passed since then that they have not pointed 
out that the trne remedy of the evils endured by the country is in 
the reversal of that act that brought them into existence. You 
have tried every other remedy and failed. You have conjured up 
new and unknown remedies that you might put off and evade the 
application of the only true and permanent one. During ail these 

years of falling prices, of the increasing purchasing power of debts, 

axes, and the dollar, you have had po eee na you have 
raised it still higher, and still the tide of falling prices swept on; 
and now you propose to gather up all the jetsam and flotsam of 
all the old tariff bills that have been wrecked in the flood of dis- 
asters evoked by your gold standard and fashion them into a new 
bill which, if it can not abate the storm, will admit of plunder in 
the confusion of affairs. Your remedy of a high tariff will fail 
now as it has failed before. The people are robbed of the products 
of their toil and labor by the destruction of their constitutional 
money— 


A tithe purloin’d cankers the whole estate— 


and it is not protection but restitution that will reach the disease, 

There is nothing in the history of legislation of this kind that 
can warrant the belief that it will be a permanent remedy even 
for thosefor whomitismade. Since we departed from the Walker 
low-tariff system, since the Republican party undertook the oper- 
ation of the people's industries through the functions of govern- 
ment, higher protection has been periodically demanded by and 
given to manufacturers. That which to them ap ed sufficient 
at the time soon lost its force, and they demanded more. Protec- 
tion has operated on them as the feast of the enchantress oper- 
ated on Ulysses’s men when it turned them into swine that spent 
their time in grunting for more swill. How long will the great 
Republican party permit itself to be hired out by its leaders as the 
slop carrier to the sty of the manufacturers? How long will the 
people be taxed for such gluttony? The passage of every such 
outrageous and one-sided bill as this only hastens the time when 
the people, unable to endure its burdens longer, will demand the 
complete destruction of the whole system and the institution of 


another system of taxation, with methods less uncertain and sub- 
tle in its operations than one levied on imports, and which is at 
any time likely to give birth to a monstrosity like that which is 
now brought forth as the herald of prosperity. 
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SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN O. STURTEVANT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 


On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 

Mr. STURTEVANT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The remarks I shall make onthe bill before the 
House will be of a general nature, treating the subject from the 
standpoint of a business man who has observed the effects of both 
protection and free trade upon the productive interests of the 
country. The low tariff of 1857, within six months after its pas- 
sage, plunged the country into a panic so disastrous in its effects 
that most of the banks in the country were forced to suspend pay- 
ment, and in my own State every bank but one. Every intelli- 


gent man who lived during those disastrous times knows that the | 


business interests of the country lay dead till the Morrill tariff of 
1861 gave protection to our producing industries and brought life 
into business channels. From that time till 1892 the country was 
under a protective-tariff system. The scale of duties was changed 
several times, but the change was always on protective lines, and, 
as a rule, was made to give greater protection with each revision. 
During those thirty-two years of tariff protection the United 
States enjoyed a business prosperity unequaled in this or any other 
country in the history of the world. The population doubled; the 
wealth quadrupled; and thisincluded a time during which we car- 
ried on for four years a most bitter and determined war, and 
crushed the most gigantic rebellion on record. 

When that war closed, our bonded debt was over $2,300,000,000, 


and our unascertained debt was sufficient to make the aggregate 
That unascertained debt had been paid, and | 


about $3,000,000,000. 
the bonded debt had been reduced, at the rate of $65,000,000 a year 
for twenty-eight years, until in 1893 it was less than $600,000,000. 
Then the Democratic party came into power. The country had 


withstood that party when they advanced against the national | 


capital with arms in their hands, but it was now to be put to the 
severer test of an attack by the same party when intrenched in 
the legislative and executive branches of the Government and 
wielded the power of the national purse. How it withstood that 
attack may be seen in the depression of individual industries and 
the destitution of the poorer classes. It comes to the official cog- 
nizance of this House in the decrease of the revenue and the in- 
crease of the bonded debt. Under the grip of the present Demo- 
cratic tariff, which has been strangling both capital and labor for 
three years, our bonded debt has been increased more than $262,- 


000,000 to supply a deficiency such as never before had existed in | 


the revenues of the Government. That increase in the bonded 
debt means a perpetual tax on the people of the United States to 
the amount of the interest on that sum, about $11,000,000, because 
a deficiency of revenue from tariff duties is a total and irretrieva- 
ble loss. 

During the thirty-two years of the protective system the coun- 
try was a part of the time on a paper-money basis and a part of 
the time on a gold-money basis. The most prosperous period was 
under a gold-money basis. 
attracted the attention of the statisticians of the world. That 
great Englishman, Mulhall, declared that our progress in wealth 
from 1879 to 1892 was without a parallel. But wealth was not the 
only beneficiary. 
prices of the products of labor, but the price of labor had steadily 
advanced. In 1892a day’slabor would purchase 66 per cent more of 


the necessaries or luxuries of life than could have been purchased by | 


a day’s labor in 1860. What was true of the purchasing power of a 
day's labor in 1892 may be true of a day’s labor in 1897, but the 
highways are filled with men of muscle and a will to work, who are 
seeking work and finding none, and it matters not to a man out 
of work what a day’s work will purchase. What is true of the 
ordinary day laborer is true of the farmer. He is a laborer if any- 
body is; he employs himself and pays himself from the products 
of his labor when he markets them. What the farmer wants is a 
ome market. His market is not the granaries of Europe, but 
e mouths of the American people, and to some extent their 
backs. He feeds them, and he ought to clothe them. This bill 
gives him a chance to furnish the raw material for every yard of 
woolen or cotton goods worn in America. It ought to be a ba 
ef disgrace to an American citizen to wear a suit of clothes made 
the product of a foreign loom. Grover Cleveland, the man 
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Our prosperity in the latter period | 


Improved machinery had greatly reduced the | 


} 


of great promise and small performance, said in his letter of ac- 
ceptance in 1892: 

The manufacturers have 1! Land grow ‘ ing 
man is waiting for his divide 


Democratic organs and orators made this a catch-word to orna- 
ment their speeches and writings and to illuminate their banners. 
The laboring man was made to believe that he was being cheated 
by his employers, and so he voted against th who gave him 
employment, and against the tariff which enabled them to give it. 
He paraded the streets and made himself with the then 
glad but now sad song: 

Grover, Grover, four more years G 
Out they go, in we go, and then w ! 

But the laboring man who “was waiting for his divide” while 

working at protective wages in 1892 is still waiting for his « ’ 
| while tramping the country in searchof work at any wages lh: L 

| get, or foraging on the public soup houses. It is true that sor 

| body has been inclover. Two hundred and sixty-two million dol- 
lars added to the bonded debt bear witness not only that there has 
been a large consumption of clover by the Democratic leaders, but 
that the reduction of $2 a ton on hay did not affect the price paid 
by the Government for four years’ forage of Cleveland clover 
Mr. Cleveland said that the country needed an ‘object lesson.” 


ww? 
a} 


| He gave it to our people, and, if 1 interpret the lesson of the el 
| tion of last fall, they do not want any more oi They know it 
by heart. The siren song of the free-trade speakers of 1892 lured 
| the people with the false hope that, with free raw mat 
manufacturers could capture the markets of the wi 
promised to pay higher wages to labor and sell the products of that 
labor cheaper. No party had ever before had the audacity to 
make such a proposition, so absolutely contradictory to common 
sense; but that is what the Democratic party did, and on 
proposition they led the unsatisfied and the simple-minded to the 
polls, like lambs to the slaughter. The Republican sp 
warned them that free trade meant low wages and little work. an 
| increased importation of foreign products and a decreased Amet 
can production; that the use of foreign productsmeant the employ- 
ment of foreign labor, and the employment of forei 
the idleness of American labor 
Experience had taught this and common sense had confirmed it 
yet the stampede went on and protection was doomed 
Cleveland’s election at once threw the manufacturing interest 
|intoa panic. They believed that the new Administration would 
carry out their pledge to repeal the McKinley law, and they knew 
that a business crash would follow. It was their duty to prepare 
for the storm, and they did it at once. They began by reducing 
expenses. They ceased buying raw material. They dispos 
stocks on hand as best they could. They discharged pari 
their workmen, and reduced the wages or hours of those retained. 
They made every possible retrenchment to meet the new condi- 
tion and escape absolute bankruptcy. That started the worst in 
dustrial panic the country had ever seen, and continued it with 


TIA, O1 


ine 4 


n labor meant 


Mr. 


l- 


increasing intensity until McKinley was elected. Even now, 
‘ } 
and the 


| though aa gleams through the gloom from the Capitol 
| house at the other end of the Avenue, it hangs like the 


pall of 
| midnight over a country which if properly ruled would not have 
an unfed mouth or an unclothed back among its 75,000,000 peo- 
| ple. I tell you, gentlemen, that though the act may have been 

done in the form and under the color of law, the change wrought 

in the country by the tariff legislation of the last four years, in 

the ruin it has wrought, in the capital it has destroyed, in the 
| labor it has made idle, in the army of tramps it has recruited, and 
|in the beggary it has entailed on men,women, and children, 
causes it to rank, in the black annals of history, as the crime of 
| the nineteenth century. Inthe year 1893 the railroad stocks of 
| this country depreciated to the extent of $700,000,000, and men 
| of wealth were made poor; nor did the rich alone suffer; the es- 
| tates inherited by widows and orphans, many of them in amounts 


of a few hundred or a few thousand dollars, were reduced. The 
a lost or rendered unavailable made sad inroads into the 
business interests and drove many to bankruptcy. One-half t 


railroads are yet in the hands of receivers, and many are unable 


to pay interest on their bonds. Every class seems to have been 
under the free-trade ban. Like the locusts Egypt,it has de- 


1 
‘ 


voured all and spared none. Like the plague, it has been no 
respecter of persons. Its rule was strictly a case of equal ruin to 
all and special privileges to none. There were no exceptions, and 
even the soup houses were open to the rich and the poor alike. 
The scale of duties in the McKinley law, which gave the country 
the highest degree of prosperity it ever enjoyed, was more perfect 
than that of any previous tariff, but I believe the scale in the bill 
now before us is still better. The experience of the country under 
the McKinley bill gave a practi: f its provisions, and, tak- 


val test of 
ing advantage of its lessons, the present committee has made such 


changes as will remedy the defects of that bill. I believe that 
this bill will, in a reasonable time, restore business to its former 
channel, put the mill wheels in motion, take the railroads out of 
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the hands of receivers, give employment to every man in the 
country who wants to work, at good wages, and provide for a 
gradual increase in the price of labor as the mode of living and 
civilization advances. It will also give the farmer a larger market 
at increased prices, for the reason that his best customer, the labor- 
ing man, will have the means to pay with. The same will be true 
of the products of the manufacturing establishments. Higher 
prices of one product inevitably makes a higher price for all prod- 
ucts, and experience has shown that everybody is most prosperous 
when there is a general advance in prices in every line. 

A word to those who claim that the sole trouble with the coun- 
try is because there is too little money. It is admitted that the 
price of everything is governed by the law of supply and demand, 
und that the interest rates on loans are governed by the same law. 
How, then, can it be said that there is less supply, in proportion to 
the demand, in the money of the country than ever before, when 
the rates of interest are lower than hitherto known? It is al- 
most a contradiction of terms. There is in fact more money in 
the country now than the present business of the country needs, 
and that is why money goes begging for responsible borrowers at 
cut rates. What the country needs is not more money, but more 
ways for poor men to get what there is. There is more gold and 
silver in the mountains of Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Arizona, and 
Montana than the world ever produced, but it is useless unless 
we can get at it; and the gold and silver locked up in the vaults 
of the Treasury and of the banks is as useless to the laboring peo- 
ple of this country as that in the mountains until the means dhall 
be provided to get it. This bill is the key to the money vaults of 
this country and of the world. Its first effects will be to stop 
the importation of foreign goods which compete with our home 
products. When we cease to buy foreign products, we will buy 
American products. American factories will be ready to start, 
American workmen will be put to work, and the money which is 
now paid to the foreign workmen will then be paid to the Amer- 
ican workmen. This will in time put everybody to work who 
‘wants work. Laboring men having employment will have money, 
and, having money, will spend it. They will pay it out for what 
they eat and drink and wear, and there will be a market for every 
article of the farm and cash for payment. The policy of this bill 
is to reserve the American markets for the American products 
and practically exclude every article of foreign origin which 
eal injure the sale of an American product. When sucha 
state has been brought about, the money question will not be 
heard of or spoken of, except as one of the foolish hallucinations 
of a bygone age. 

The reciprocity feature of this bill is a very important one. Its 
effects will be practically the same as under the McKinley law. 
Under that bill reciprocity agreements were made with more than 
twenty countries of the world, and the result was that our trade 
with those nations was increased over $100,000,000 a year. In the 
Island of Cuba, in which our trade had not before exceeded $11,- 
000,000, it wasincreased under the reciprocity agreement with Spain 
to over $23,000,000 in 1893. Protection and reciprocity are not 
antagonistic if carried on under the provisions of this bill. The 
articles upon which we rebate the duty are such as we can not 
supply in quantities equal to the demand, and by this we open 
up a foreign market to the free introduction of articles, mostly 
the product of agriculture. We reaily give that which is of no 
value to us, but is of value to the other party in the reciprocity 
deal, and get what is of immense value tous in return—a free 
admission to its markets for our grain and our meat. That pro- 
tection, reciprocity, and prosperity go together is true in every 
sense. With free trade every possible advantage is given to 
foreign countries in the way of trade facilities, and there is no 
chance for reciprocal trade. You can not give away a thing and 
charge for it. This bil! puts a tariff on foreign articles, and de- 
mands an equivalent for taking it off in special cases, That 
equivalent is a free eutry for American products into the foreign 
market. The difference between free trade and reciprocityis that 
the former gives away our market for nothing, while the latter 
exchanges it for a foreign market for American products, and this 
is business sense. 

It has been claimed that the protective system makes the South 
poor while it enriches the North. This is not true. Protection 
covers every portion of the country alike, and benefits every in- 
dustry in the whole country. Itis founded on the broad principle 
that no man can be injured by making others prosperous, nor can 
anyone be made permanently prosperous by the wreck of the 
business of others. What is for the good of one section will finally 
result in the good of all sections, and no section can be materially 
injured in its business without injuring the whole country. The 
prosperity of the South and West makes, in those sections, a bet- 
ter market for the manufacturing products of the North and East, 
while the prosperity of the manufacturing sections of the North 
and East gives increased employment to the labor and a better 
market for the products of the South and West. In both cases the 
money passes from one American citizen to another American cit- 


izen and remains in the country. If we pursue this plan. selling 
all we can abroad and buying nothing abroad which can be pro- 


| duced at home, more money will come into the country every year 


than goes out of it, and, with our productive mines of money 
metal yearly increasing the output, we will in time have more 
money than the aggregate of the rest of the world. A nation gets 
rich just as an individual gets rich, by producing more than it 
consumes and selling more than it buys. 

Nearly every Democrat who has spoken on this bill has given 
as a reason for his opposition to it that ‘‘it will build up rich 
corporations and make the rich richer and the poor poorer.” This 
is the cheapest kind of campaign trash, and is an insult to the in- 
telligence of the American people to whom it isaddressed. A rich 
man invests his money in business that he may become richer, 
If this bill will make the rich richer, it will do so by making busi- 
ness better. In the historic words of Flanagan, ‘‘That is what 
we are here for.” I am sure that is what the members on this 
side of the House are here for, and I hope that the vote on this bill 
will indicate that some of the members on the other side are here 
for the same oa ose. We have had an object lesson given us b 
the Cleveland Administration, in placing the country in a condi- 
tion in which the rich could have no hope of becoming richer, but 
the poor could have increased facilities for becoming poorer. The 
result was that capital retired from business and labor was idle, 
The business of the country can not be carried on by poor men. 
Poor men can not give employment to poor men. Poor men can 
not pay wages. Poor men can not build mills. This bill will in- 
duce the rich to draw their hoarded money outof the bank vaults, 
put it intomanufacturing enterprises, give employment to all who 

vant work, empty the poorhouses, lock up the soup houses, and 
put manhood into the heart of beggary and honest wages into the 
pocket of pauperism. It is for the members of the other side of 
the House to explain in what way the poor are to be made poorer 
by such operations. 

The census of 1890 shows that property in this country was more 
evenly distributed at that time than it was ten years before, and 
that, though there were millionaires, the general average of wealth 
among the people in 1890 was more evenly distributed than in 
1880. Common sense would indicate that under the operation of 
the protective system, with its increasing employment and con- 
stantly increasing average of remuneration of wages, the general 
distribution of wealth should even up, so to speak, until there 
should be fewer very rich and fewer very poor people in the land, 
Plain reasoning would put to scorn the senseless assertion that the 
policy which gives the idle work, at any kind of wages, makes 
them poorer. There are hundreds of thousands of American citi- 
zens now imploring Congress to pass this bill and make them 
‘*noorer ” in that way. . 

fr. Gladstone has said: 

The evidence of statesmanship is seen when a country is so governed that 
the people are peaceful, prosperous. and happy. 

If the condition of the country now gives evidence that there 
has been any such statesmanship —— by the late Democratic 
National Administration, it is in order for any one that knows of 
it to speak out. It ought not to be kept longer a secret. 

Mr. Chairman, I have given many reasons why, in my own 
opinion, this bill should become a law. My individual vote is but 
one vote. The vote I cast here is the vote of 19,000 stalwart Re- 
publicans, whose servant I am, and whose mandateI bear. These 
men are reading and thinking men. The subject of protection to 
them is one of a life education, illustrated by practical experience 
of the benefits of its operation and the distress felt by its want. I 
may consider and debate, and differ with my fellow-members on 
the question of schedules, but when it comes to the vital ques- 
tion, for or against protection, there is nothing for me to con- 
sider, and I have “ay to honestly perform my mission here by 
delivering the vote of my district where my constituents have 
ordered me to deliver it. That I will faithfully do. 

Weare here to do the bidding of a great people, not to consult 
and do what in our opinion is the best to do for them, but to do 
what they have determined shall be done and have commissioned 
us to doin their name. We are 357 men, and it is not in keeping 
with the principles of a republic that so few men should rule so 
many; but the voice of this House is the voice of a continent. 
From the thirteen old colonial States of the East, from the Pacific 
Coast, from the plains of the great Northern Slope, and from the 
valley of the Father of Waters are gathered here and united in us 
the voice of 14,000,000 voters, who sent us here for the express 
purpose of dissipating the gloom which has settled upon the busi- 
ness interests of this country. Some have been intrusted to do 
it in one way and some another way, but a majority have declar 
that it shall be done by the restoration of a protective tariff such 
as is embraced in this bill. If the American principle is to be ob- 
served in good faithin the government bya majority, there ought 
not to be one vote cast against this bill. The Representative who 
votes for this bill, be he Democrat or Republican, and assists in 


distress brought 


the relief of the people of the country from the 
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upon them by the crime of November, 1892, will leave a proud 
inheritance to his children’s children. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel this to be the grandest opportunity of my 
life in the discharge of my duty to my country and its people—to 
be able to speak and to vote for a measure which will, in due time, 
bring back to us the conditions of prosperity and happiness which 
we enjoyed in 1892. Iam proud to stand here as a representative 
of a party which has ever striven to maintain the honor and 
increase the luster of the starry flag, and has now come again to 
the support of the nation in this the hour of its greatest need. 


The Tariff and the Cotton Grower. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. J. WILLIAM STOKES, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 30, 1897. 
On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 

Mr. STOKES, under resolution of March 19, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The discussion of a mere theory can never be a 
popular discussion. It is rarely the case that the speech or the 
speaker upon such a pos can command the continued attention 
of even the more thoughtful. Still less, if possible, is the history 
of a theory likely to enlist and hold the attention, even when the 
theory itself lies back of so absorbing and far-reaching a subject 
as a tariff tax upon the many for the benefit of the few. 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, no discussion of the tariff question would 
proceed upon logical or statesmanlike lines, unless it recognized 
Poth the theory and the history of tariff legislation in this coun- 
try. And he who looks into the history with unbiased mind, an 
earnest, sincere searcher for truth, must soon recognize that there 
is a theory, or rather theories, on this subject, and that the prac- 
tice of the two leading schools of thought on this subject varies 
very widely from the theories which they hold, or are charged 
with holding. Onthe one hand, the Republicans charge the Demo- 
crats with favoring free trade, and hence, they say, we are in positive 
opposition to the industries of our country. On the other hand, 
the Democratic party retorts with the charge that Republicans 
favor protective or prohibitive duties on imports, thus enforcing 
the exclusive use of American products at a higher price than the 
same or better goods can be bought in the markets of the world. 

As is usually the case, the truth lies between these two ex- 
tremes. Measured by the tariff measures offered or enacted by 
each party from time to time, when intrusted with power, the 
correct statement of the Democratic position has been in favor of 
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thev combined to r 


tain their advantage. and they still retain it, 

thirty years after the internal taxes were removed. They have 
grown to such powerful proportions that they have the Govern- 
ment practically by the throat; and the nr riff bill is but a 
compilation of the schedules submitted to 1 Ways and Means 
Committee by the several combines in i. Ti Y of 
protected industries has been steadily enla ti ncludes 
almost every necessary article in genera v the peo} So 
much for the historical side of the subject. and what it 1 als as 
to the actual attitude of each political party toward this question. 
The main point to be borne in mind all through this dis n, 
the practical point, is that the tariff is a tax. Even R c- 
ans are found frank enough to admit that; and that the ¢ f 
that tax is, in most instances, to increase the price of « nodi 
ties to the consumer. Taxes are direct and indirect according to 
the mode of layingand collecting them. It is perfectly plain who 


a tariff for revenue only, with incidental unavoidable protection; | 


from the Republican side the contention has been tariff for pro- | 


tection of certain industries, with incidental revenue. Yet each 
in practice has varied widely at times from even this modified 
statement of position. For instance, the Democratic tariff meas- 
ure of 1846 was projected more closely on free-trade lines than any 
that preceded or followed it. Indeed, it was passed by the Demo- 


cratic party with the avowed intention of putting in operation as | 


far as possible the principles of free trade, and yet an average 
duty of 30 per cent was imposed on iron and iron manufactures, 
wool and woolen manufactures, and cotton manufactures; while 


tea and coffee, which are purely revenue articles, since they are | 


not produced in this country, were admitted free of duty. The 
same policy was continued in the act of 1857; and yet in a literal 
sense these measures were by no means free-trade measures, 
is a fact worth noting, however, that the period covered by the 
life of these two bills, which went farthest in the direction of free 
trade, was characterized by the most general and pronounced 
prosperity in the history of our country. 

It is equally true that Republican tariff measures have not, in 
all their schedules, been uni!ormly protective. But he would be 
blind to truth who should arise from the study of this question 
without the impression that history has borne out the con- 
tention of the Democratic party against protection in respect to 
the breeding of trusts and combinations. It is curious to note 
in this connection that the protective feature of our present sys- 
tem, as such, was not suggested by the manufacturers themselves, 
who have been its chief beneficiaries. It was introduced by the 
Congress as a compensation to the manufacturers which were 
made the subject of direct internal taxes tocarry onthe war. The 
nation wasin peril. Money was needed, and it was raised by tha 
most certain and quickest method; i. e., by excise duties on iron, 
cotton, woolen, and other manufactures, incomes, etc. But once 
these industries got a taste of public legislation for private gain, 


pays a direct tax such as is levied in the States and counties and 
municipalities of our land. It is also quite clear who pr fits by 
the payment. The party who pays a direct tax takes the itemized 
receipt of the person designated by law to receive the tax, the 
amount of which is ascertained pursuant to law: and the beneft- 
ciaries of the tax are likewise distinctly designated by law. and 
how much each is to get for service performed for the public good, 
There can be no mistake as to the payer and the payee. Both are 
in the open, and the amount and each item of the amount are defi- 


nitely fixed by law. It is not necessary to say that a tariff is not 
this sort of tax. 
In the case of the indirect tax, it is only by the closest seru 


tiny 
by expert minds that in many cases the tax can bet “il 


traced trom the 
pocket of the payer (who is usually the consum to its final des- 
tination in the pocket of some unlicensed collector of the tax. 
The payer may, and often does, feel the burden without realizing 
whence it comes, or whois the beneficiary of his added load. That 
is the very essence of a tariff tax. If the payer could trace always 
and unmistakably the tax he pays upon salt igar, matches, 


woolen and cotton goods, cutlery. and almost every item of daily 





living from his own pocket, until it lands in the pocket of the pro- 
tected trusts and monopolies that control all these necessaries of 
life, does any man believe the existing system could stand? Does 
any advo ate of the protective system dare trus his pet me to 
such a test? You donot dare do it. You know and evervbody 


knows that your system would not st 


t stand a year, certainly not 
longer than the next general election. It is inherently a vicious 
system; and positively pernicious in the temptation which it offers 
to shift the burdens of taxation from the strong to the weak, from 
the alert to theless watchful, from those able to resist unjust exac- 
tion to those less able to resist or make themselves heard 

But I need not take up more time upon the general aspect of 
the question. We have the indirect tax with us in its most vicious 
and pernicious form. It is the-condition in which we find our- 
selves, rather than the theory with which we are concerned. What 
of the pending bill? It is obnoxious, of course,to all the objections 
already pointed out to indirect taxation in general—in most items 
in an aggravated form. 

It will be impossible, within the scope of this discussion, to 
consider the various schedules, covering thousands of items, in 
detail. It must suffice to say that almost every conceivable article 
that enters into the living of the poor is taxed in this bill—salt, 
matches, sugar, flour, shoes, woolen and cotton clothing, medi- 
cines—all these, and a thousand others of like character invite 
criticism, and it is a temptation to enter into that sort of s derae 

| tion of this bill; but time and utility suggest a different course. 

I desire to be entirely practical and to limit my discussion to pres- 
ent, living phases of the question: and sol will pass at once to that 
phase which most immediately concerns my section and consider 
it in the light of the general truths already developed. LI refer to 


It | 


the features of the bill in their relation to the cotton-farming in- 
dustry, easily the most important factor in the industrial problem 
of my section, whether considered in point of numbers, or of sturdy 
independence, or of value of produ Not that [ underrate the 
cotton-manufacturing, tobacco, lumbering, and other industri 

| 


+ 
ot 
¢ 


of my State. Farfromit. It issimply this. hey are so linked 
with the favored industries of like character in the East that 
they are fairly well cared for in the general scheme. The cotton 
farmer is not in that situation. Not only dees he bear his full 
share of the tax on the thousands of articles referred to already 
as entering into the daily living of all citizens . but almost 
every article used by him in the production of |} rop is taxed 
for the benefit of some other industry; while his product must 
be sold in the markets of the world in competition with the 


world’s products. 

This bill imposes a tax on trace chains of from 1 
pound; on agricultural implements, 45 per 
plows, cotton gins, mowers, and reapers, 


} £0 23 cents per 
nt ad valorem; on 
15> per cent; on cotton 


ties, seven-tenths of a cent per pound; on bagging, 60 per cent ad 
valorem, and so on through an extensive list. 
And how is it proposed to compensate the cotton farmer for 
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these iniquitous exactions? What remedy does this bill propose 
for the admitted inequality? So far as the bill itself is concerned, 
it proposes absolutely nothing. But an amendment was voted 
down in the Ways and Means Committee, we are told, imposing 
an import duty of 24 cents per pound on cotton brought to this 
country from abroad. * We are told further that this amendment 
will be offered in the House, and as the opportunity may not pre- 
sent itself under the rules for full discussion of that proposition, I 
will discuss it at this time. . 

Some adjustment of the wrong to the cotton grower is neces- 
sary. It is infamous that he should be so discriminated against. 

am anxious to vote for and support every measure that promises 
relief to my fellow cotton growers that does not involve a sacri- 
fice of principle; and I feel sure they will never ask anything of 
their representatives or for themselves that involves moral or po- 
litical turpitude. Let us examine closely this proposition for an 
import tax on cotton. 

What does it mean? What doesitimply? What benefit does 
it confer if adopted. How does it square with our principles? 
These are the questions that I shall attempt briefly to consider 
and answer. 

To my mind this is one of the most momentous propositions, 
the most far-reaching in its consequences, that has confronted the 
Representatives from the cotton-growing States and the cotton 
growers themselves in the last quarter of a century. 

Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the cotton producers in my section, I 
raise my voice against the imposition of the proposed tax upon 
cotton. The great majority of the cotton farmers down there 
are Democrats by tradition, as well as by intelligent conviction. 
They believe that good morals and good political economy go 
hand in hand, and that upon this particular point both are em- 
bedded in the tenets of the Democratic party throughout its his- 

ory—particularly in that Democratic doctrine enunciated at 
hicago in 1892, as follows: 

We denounce Republican protection as a fraud, a robbery of the great ma- 

ority of the American people for the benefit of the few. Ye declare it to be 
fundamental principle of the Demacratic party that the Federal Govern- 
ent has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties except 
for the purposes of revenue only, and we demand that the collection of such 
taxes shall be limited to the necessities of the Government when honestly 
aud economically administered. 

And again, in 1896, the Democratic party, after reaffirming the 

principles laid down in former platforms, enunciated this doctrine: 


We hold that tariff duties should be levied for purposes of revenue, such 
duties to be so adjusted as to operate equally throughout the country and 
not discriminate between class or section, and that taxation should be limited 
by the needs of the Government honestly and economically administered. 

Not only did we subscribe to these doctrines when enunciated 
by the national party, but before those conventions met in Chicago, 
the farmers of my State had embodied in the platform of the State 
Democracy the demand of the Farmers’ Alliance upon this point: 

Believing in the doctrine of equal rights to all and special privileges to 
none, we demand that our national legislation shall beso framed in the future 
as not to build up one industry at the expense of another. We demand, 
further, a removal of the existing heavy tariff tax from the necessities of life 
that the poor of our land must have. 

Upon these declarations of principle, the issue, so far as the 
tariff question is concerned, was pitched in our State; and upon 
these issues we were sent as Representatives to this Hall. 

For my part, I believe the Democratic party of my State was 
honest in its profession of principle. I believe the farmers who 
compose the bone and sinew of that party and who control its 
destiny were sincere when they embedded those principles in the 
platform of the party. I refuse to believe that they said one thing 
and meant another; or that we can truly represent them by prom- 
ising one thing before election, and doing a different thing after 
election. 

There is no concealment of the purpose of a tax on cotton. It 
is to protect the home producer of a certain staple of cotton from 
imports of Egyptian cotton. That is the avowed intention. It is 
not pretended by anyone who has accurate information on the 
details of the subject that it will or can produce an appreciable 
revenue. The purpose is distinctly stated, Itistoshut out Egyp- 
tian cotton—that is, — the home producer of cotton of corre- 
sponding staple. Thisisthevery essence of the protection doctrine, 
It is protection for protection sake, without even the incident of 
revenue. It is protection pure and simple, and its advocates are 
protectionists. And yet our platform saysin unequivocal language: 


We denounce Republican ag my as a fraud, arobbery of the great _ 

goxcty of the American people for the benefit of the few. e declare it to 
fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Govern- 
ent has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties except 


y the pur sof revenue only, and we demaud that the collection of such 

es 1 limited to the necessities of the Government when honestly 
and economically administered. 

If that were a true atterance when the Democratic y went 


before the people in 1892 and in 1896, it is eternally true, and it 


can not be displaced by any considerations of mere loss or gain. 
If it was robbery to take from the farmer his hard earnings in 
the shape of a tariff tax on bagging and ties for the benefit of 
manufacturers, is it not equally robbery for the farmer to ask a 
tax on his product at the expense of others? If it is unconstitu- 
tional to levy and collect a tariff duty except for purposes of 
revenue only, as held by the Democratic platform, how can any 
Democrat defend a proposition for a protective duty pure and 
simple? 

This proposition is a subtle appeal to that most masterful and 
sordid of all human passions—self-interest—coupled with an im- 
plied sneer at the ‘‘sentimentality” that has, they say, kept the 
South back in the race of dollar prosperity. I remind those who 
sneer that her sentimentality has been the crowning glory of the 
South in the past. It is the rudder that has held her true to her 
traditions and her principles in the past, unshaken, unmoved, 
amid the mad struggle for mere money prosperity. I would re- 
mind the scoffers that there are, in the estimation of the South, 
other standards of excellence besides the dollar standard. 

It is but his just meed of praise to say that to-day the Southern 
cotton farmer has preserved these higher standards and estimates 
in purer type, perhaps, than any other class of our fellow-citizens. 
In the South, as elsewhere, the farmer is the great moral, social, 
and political breakwater against the tide of sordidness that threat- 
ens to engulf society, and merge all standards into that of the 
American dollar. 

But, Mr. Chairman, even if heeding the seductive casuistry con- 
cealed under the plausible appellation of ‘“‘ business methods,” 
we should deliberately sit down to compound with principle and 
juggle with conscience, what of substantial benefit is offered the 
cotton farmer in the proposition to place a tariff of 24 cents on 
cotton imports? ‘ 

If it be not too violent an assumption, assume sentimentality 
aside; assume principles and platforms and morals thrown to the 
wind for the time, and ourselves sitting down in cold blood to con- 
sider this proposition from the standpoint purely of ‘‘ business 
method.” Assume all this, and what is there in the proposition 
for the farmer. Let us look well to this, for if we are to consider 
in cold blood this proposition to sell out our platform for pecun- 
iary gain, let us be sure not to sell too cheap. Let us not sell out 
our birthright for a mess of pottage, and less than a mess of pot- 
tage. If we embrace this proposition of the tariff robbers to divide 
the ‘‘swag” with us if we will not squeal, let us be sure that the 
‘‘swag” is worth the sacrifice demanded of us. What do the pro- 
moters of this tax offer us as compensation for the abandonment 
of our platform, as an inducement to compound our principles, as 
a sedative to our sense of honesty? What do they offer? I assert 
here and now, and I defy contradiction, that so far as the bulk 
of the cotton farmers are concerned, the imposition of an import 
duty on cotton will not help one ten-thousandth of a cent. It 
would not touch the shortstaple cotton producer at all. It would 
touch to a very small extent the producer of lower grade sea- 
island cotton. It would touch directly only a very small class, 
engaged in producing the intermediate grades; and, as I shall 
show presently, it would not effect any rise of price to them; but 
if it should result in an enhancement of price to those few, it 
would mean just so much tax levied upon the growers of short- 
staple cotton, who com the great bulk of our cotton farmers, 
for the benefit of those few. In other words, if the proposition to 
place a tax of 24 cents on imported cotton should prevail, the pro- 
moters of the tax would have us believe that it would result in en- 


hancing the price 24 cents to producersof the intermediate grades, 
now r y avery few farmers, and necessarily limited to a 


very few. Amore absurd contention never emanated from a sane 
and at the same time serious source. But suppose, for sake of 
argument, that it did raise the price of the home product cents, 
who will pay that additional 2} cents? It will be paid by con- 
sumer of the goods manufactured from that e of cotton. The 
great mass of the cotton farmers will pay their share of that 24 
cents per pound in proportion as they use that grade of goods; 
and thus the great majority of the cotton farmers will be taxed 
for the benefit of the very few engaged in producing interme- 
diate staple, And yet this is the result of the beasted ‘‘ business 
method ” of laying a tariff! 

But I said above I would show that not even the grower of cot- 
ton with which the Egyptian product competes would be bene- 
fited. Why, Mr. Chairman, even the average farmer knows that 
the price of cotton is fixed in Liverpool. He has an object lesson 
on this point each recurring season, burned into his memory by 
hard experience. 

The farmer in my section knows that this is in obedience to an 
inexorable law of commerce, that when any crop is produced in 
excess of the home demand, the us must be sold, if at all, in 
the markets of the world; that surplus will be sold at the 


world’s price, and that the price of the home consumption will be 
regulated in world’s price on the surplus. 


the main by It is 








————————— 


also well known that in fixing the world’s price on cotton the 
entire production of all countries and all climes in its relation to 
robvable demand has been considered. 

The American crop, the Egyptian crop, the Indian crop, the 
Chinese crop, the Peruvian crop—all are footed up and constitute 
the world’s crop upon which a world’s price is fixedin Liverpool; 
and not a pound can be bought or sold anywhere in the world that 
is not bought or sold upon the basis of the world’s price in Liver- 

ool, less freight. 
the ninety thousand bales imported here last year were sold in the 


Andit makes absolutely no difference whether | 
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American market or in the antipodes, the price would bealways and | 


every where the Liverpool price, less freight. How, then, can the 
proposed jmport tax of 2} cents help the price to the grower of the 
grades affected by Egyptian cotton? Is it not perfectly plain that 
this is a sheer pretense? It is a false pretense upon its face even 


to the very small class of farmers affected by it, in that it does not, | 


and can not, accomplish what it promises to them; and if it did, 
such benefit as is conferred would be at the expense of the great 
majority of cotton farmers along with those who consume the goods 
manufactured from this grade of cotton. 

Can any further demonstration be necessary to the unbiased mind? 
If corroborative evidence of history in collateral cases be desired, 
it is ready to hand in the Statistical Abstract issued by the Agri- 
cultural Department. The McKinley Act placed a tariff of 15 
cents per bushel on corn and 25 cents per bushel on wheat, both 
of them, like cotton, raised largely in excess of the homre consump- 
tion. The pretense was to compensate the growers of corn and 
wheat for the burdens laid on the farmersof the West, for the benefit 
of the protected industries of the East. Did the import duty help 
the growers of corn and wheat? No. Although the production of 
both corn and wheat decreased for several years after that tax 
went into effect, the price of corn went off from 40.6 cents per 
bushel in 1891 to 25.3 cents in 1895. Similarly the price of wheat 
went off from 83.9 cents per bushel in 1891 to 50.9 cents in 1895, 
It was a pretense and a fraud upon the Western farmer, in fact, 
just as this will prove to the cotton farmer. The price not only 
went down to the farmer in spite of reduced production and the 


| 


protective tariff; but there was no revenne to the Government, as | 


there never had been any appreciable imports. 


Hence, I repeat, if we listen to the seductive phraseology of | 


ntlemen who assure us that it will be good ‘‘ business method” | 


even up our losses from the tariff robbery by joining the rob- 
bers and dividing the “ swag,” let us throw off all disgnise, pro- 


claim ourselves protectionists, and openly demand sometiing | 


substantial. Let us not sell out too cheap. Let us have some 
real benefit. What shall it be? How shall the cotton farmer 
secure a bigger divide with the tariff robbers? That is the ** busi- 
ness” question. Will it be by demanding a still higher import 
tax on cotton—say, 5 cents, or 8 cents, or 10 cents? No; it is 
supreme absurdity to expect any enhancement of price to the 
germ from a tax on imports so long as the bulk of his product 
exported. Reason demonstrates this by infallible proof, and 
experience verifies the demonstration. There is but one possible 
way to benefit the producer of an export crop by any legislation, 
and that is by a bounty on exports or on home consumption. I 
think even our protectionist friends will hesitate long before 
committing themselves to the bounty iniquity again. Now, if 
ur friends, the solicitous friends of the farmer, who profess to 
esire to compensate him by legislation for the unjust exactions 
laid upon him by legislation, if these friends sincerely desire to do 
something for the cotton farmer, something worth the cotton farm- 
er’s while to consider, let them urge a bounty’on exports or on 
home consumption. If they are sincerely trying to help the cotton 
farmer, and not talking merely for buncombe or to fool the farmer, 
let them offer him a bounty, which is the only possible way to reach 
the farmer’s present distress. Thisis just as consistent as the doc- 
trine they now exploit, and it is also just as pernicious; but why 
take two bites ata cherry, even though arotten:cherry? They say 
if protection is to be the policy of the Government, then let us go 
in for our full share of it by asking a 24-cent import tax on cotton. 
Itis just as rational, just as proper, to say, ‘‘Since protection is to 
bethe policy of the Government, give us something that will really 
benefit us; give usa bounty.” Itis no more unconstitutional to 
take the money out of the Treasury to pay a bounty to cotton 
growers than it is to take money out of other people's pockets for 
the benefit of the cotton growerz. 

This novel and delusive plan of operation, glossed over with the 
seductive appellation of ‘‘ business methods,” translated into plain, 
practical, every day transactions, means simply this: They say 
the tariff is arobber; that it robs the farmer; therefore the farmer 
should turn robber and in turn rob, not those who prey upon him, 
but others who are innocent, perhaps, of harm to him. Trans- 
lated into the everyday transactions of the farm, this proposi- 
tion means, if a thief breaks into your barn, you may even up 

ar loss by raiding your neighbor’s pigpen. If your pantry is 

bbed, then under the ethics implied in so-called business methods 


you are justified in robbing vour1 hh kehouse or hene- 
house, 

Away with such casuistry! Av ‘ g S- 
honesty! If we beli he pri ve made our 
fight before the people, let us ad to t f anged 
our MimMds since thie « t 1 
let us have the frankness to say L« t 
we may. 

No, Mr. Chairman; the cotton farmer is not det the pro- 
tection of the Government. Bred to the idea of 1 est liberty and 
free institutions, with a sturdy self-relian : 
begotten of daily, ho irly struggle w the in it i 
he stands out in the perspective our histor - 

| servative force of the nation—the largest contri - 
perity and payer of her taxes in time of pea 
defender in time of war. What he does ask, an lL] . 
the hands of the Government isa fair field and no fayon e | 
| rights to all and special privileges to none.” 

He will scorn the temptation to « prom ( vy 
going into the robber combine. He has alread np Lis 
demand, It is evidenced by the effort to do som: ge, though 
that something is a fraud anda pretense. This artful d oO 

| fool the farmer is most conclusive evidence that th ff robber 

hear and fear the just protests of the farmers. Let us not falter 
by the way nor allow ourselves to be entrapped by cunningly 
| devised remedies that are intended to deceive. We reject with 
scorn the invitation to put our hands in other people’ nd 
indignantly serve notice upon others to keep their hand t of 
ours. 

But enough of this,Mr. Chairman. The tariff cut no figure inthe 
last campaign, and yet Congress is called in extraordinary s 
| to deal with the tariff. We have already aided our opponen ) 
much in emphasizing this question and correspondingly obscuring 
the real issue of the campaign—the financial question. In 2 
the old parties insisted upon the tariff as the main , and 
sought to read out all who discussed the money question. \ 
when the extraordinary session of Congress was called 
not with the tariff, but with the question of finances; and ; 
trifling with the verdict of the people at the polls t par - 
sponsible was overwhelmingly defeated in 1894. In j cons 
trolling issue was the money question, and this Congress is trifling 
with the verdict at the polls last Nov noer tinker! \ ! 
tariff. Let the Republican party | we! TI ite of the ( . 
land dynasty awaits tliem, as it awaits eve pa tha 5 
trifle with the verdict of the people at the poll | refus irther 
to be diverted from that issue. I ins now, as I have insisted 
upon every stump since 1890, that the farmer's tronbl n 


brought upon him by the unjust and vicious financial s 
The farmer of the South, equally with the farmer of the West, can 
never be prosperous until the money of given back 
to their children. You may pile up the tariff like Pe 
Ossa, but it can never bring prosperity to the farmer. 
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On the bill (H. R. 879) to provide revenue for the Government and t um 
age the industries of the Unit Stat 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I represent the district in the St I in 
which the city of El Paso is situated. The smel f lead ores 
containing the precious metals is the greatest industry of that 
city, furnishing employment for hundreds of men. But if Con- 
gress places a duty of 1 cent per pound on the lead-bearing ores 
shipped from Mexico to these or any other smelting wor n the 
United States for treatment, as proposed by paragraph i181 of this 
bill, it will result in excluding lead-bearing o1 rom this country. 
The smelting industry on the Mexican | vill be destroyed, 
thousands of men will be thrown ou! 8 ment, and this 
smelting indrstry will be driven into Mexico permanently. 

Paragraph 608 places oes of gold, silver, copper, and nickel on 


thefree list. Mexican leadores nearly always contain some of these 


metals, and by placing a tariff of 1 cent per pound on the lead in 
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the ores you prevent the importation practically of all ores from 
Mexico. This policy is, in my judgment, suicidal. 

The avowed policy of the Republican party is, first, to protect 
home industries; and secondly, to furnish a revenue. The duty 
on lead ores proposed in this bill will not protect, but will destroy 

The hearings before the committee pre- 





this smelting industry. 
paring this bill show that one company, the Kansas City Refin- 
ing and Sinelting Company alone, annually:smelt and refine be- 
tween 300,000 and 400,000 tons of these ores, of a net value of 
between fifteen and twenty millions of dollars. 

When we consider that this is only one of many companies thus 
engaged, it will be readily seen that this is a business of great 
magnitude, and one that employs an army of American workmen 
at good wages, and one that should be encouraged rather than 
destroyed. The tariff act of 1890 imposed a duty of 14 cents 
per pound on the lead contents of silver ore. Prior to this act 
the Treasury Department had ruled that lead ores containing sil- 
ver should be classified as silver ores when the value of the silver 
in the ore exceeded the value of its lead contents. Therefore 
nearly all of the lead ores bearing silver coming from Mexico was 
admitted free of duty. Under this wise ruling and law these 
great smelting industries were built up,and their erection and 
success was due ina great measure to the free importation of 
Mexican lead ores. Silver ores containing lead are known as 
fluxing ores, and the lead they contain assists in the extraction 
of their silver contents and also serves to extract the silver con- 
tents from dry ores that contain no lead. These dry ores come 
mainly from the silver regions of this country. Seventy-five per 
cent of the fluxing ores used in the smelters at El Paso comes 
from Mexico. But in the United States the proportion of flux 
orests less than 25 per cent of the entire silver ores that we pro- 
duce; hence the silver-bearing lead ores are absolutely necessary 
for the successful smelting of the dry ores of our own country. 

The tariff law of 1890 prohibited the importation of these silver- 
lead ores from Mexico, at one stroke ruined the business of smelt- 
ing these ores on this side of the Mexican line, and drove this 
smelting industry into Mexico: It is estimated that ten-millions 
of American money was invested in Mexico in smelting works as 
the direct result of this provision of the McKinley law of 1890, 
My own State lost at least $5,000,000 of taxable wealth by this 
unwise law. The smelting plants thus driven into Mexico have 
an annual output of lead amounting to about 50,000 tons—equal 
to one-third of our annual product. This pig lead from Mexico 
has been thrown on the markets of the world in competition with 
our lead products, and lead bears a lower price than ever before 
for this reason, and these smelting works employ Mexican labor 
in Mexico instead of American labor in the United States. 

The Wilson bill of 1894 reduced the duty from 14 to three- 
fourths of a cent per pound on these ores. This only proved to be 
a case of locking the dcor after the horse was stolen. Now, 
strange to say, the advocates of this bill propose a duty of 1 cent 
a pound on these ores, which is a prohibitory duty. : 

I think that I have shown that this provision of this bill will not 
protect, but will destroy, our smelting industry. In the second 
place, it will not produce a revenue, for the reason that enough 
smelting plants will be located in Canada and Mexico to smelt 
the lead-silver ores now coming to us from these countries. 

Lead in Mexico is worth from 1 toi} cents per pound. This bill 
proposes to tax the lead in this ore at 1 cent per pound, and this 
estimate is on the lead contents of the ore before it is smelted—it 
wiil lose 10 per cent of its weight in thesmelting process; thus the 
duty will be raised to $1 on 90 pounds of unsmelted lead. 

It is therefore clear that under this proposed law no Mexican or 
Canadian miner will ever bring his lead to this country for treat- 
ment. The ultimate result will be that a lead trust will be formed 
in the United States to raise and control the price of this articleso 
necessary to our people. 

Why is it that the Republican party, claiming, as it does, to be 
a friend of laboring people, drives both labor and capital from 
our country by driving out the smelters? And, again, why place 
a prohibitory tariff on lead that so many of our people use and 
must have, and at the same time let in diamonds free of any duty? 

Why does this bill put a tariff duty of 2 cents per pound on 
dressed meats—a product that is controlled aimost exclusively by 
the packing trust, formerly known as the “ big four,” headed by 
Armour, at Chicago—thus legislating into the pockets of this 
trust multiplied millions of dollars annually, and atthe same time 
we find hides, a product of the farmers and stock raisers, on the 
free list? 

Why do we find that most indispensable article, salt, taxed by 
this bill at 12 cents per 100 omnis in sacks, etc., and in bulk 8 
cents per 100 pounds, and at the same time we find musk, mother- 
of-pearl, raw silks, etc., all on the free list? Does not this bill say 
to the country plainly that the Republican party intends to take 


care of the rich classes, while the poor, the masses, must take care 
of themselves? 
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I find in yesterday's New York Journal, a paper published in 
New York City, an interview with Mr. Franklin Woodruff, of 
Brooklyn, a Republican; which interview shows that at least one 
Republican in this country has objections to this bill. I ask that 
this interview be read as part of my remarks: 

{From New York Journal, Sunday, March 28, 1897.] 

WOODRUFF EXPOSES THE SALT RING—SAYS DINGLEY TARIFF IS ARRANGED 
IN THE COMBINE’S INTERESTS—ROBBERY, NOT PROTECTION— BROOKLYN 
MERCHANT AND REPUBLICAN, HE WILL APPEAL TO THE SENATE FOR FAIR 
PLAY—A MENACE TO OUR SHIPPING—HE POINTS OUT THAT THE CON- 


SUMER WOULD BE MULCTED AND VESSEL INTERESTS SERIOUSLY MENACED 
BY THE PROHIBITIVE RATES OF THE BILL. 


Franklin Woodruff, the Brooklyn importer of salt, who has jugt returned 
from an unsuccessful mission to Washington in the interest of the merchants 
of the United States who desire to have salt retained on the free list, will 
make another trip to the capital this week in the hope that he may be able 
to have the schedule amended in the Senate. He says he sees ruin tor many 
merchants if the stiff tax ou salt imposed by the Dingley bill is retained, 
This has more significance when it is made known that Mr. Woodruff is a 
stanch Republican and a protectionist. 

“The salt tax is an outrage,” said Mr. Woodruff to a Journal reporter, 
Mr. Woodruff used an adjective which need not be repeated here, the better 
to express his indignation. “This tax will be most disastrous to shipping 
interests. 

“As it is now, our American vessels in many foreign ports, unable to secure 
return cargoes, bring back salt, but with a duty this will be impossible and 
they will have to return in ballast. This tax has been put in the Dingley bil 
simply to enable New York and Michigan salt manufacturers to raise prices 
and cheat the consumer. I think I am warranted in the statement that thd 

orofits now ef one salt company located in western New York are unparal- 
eled except by those made by the salt makers in Syracuse during the civil 
war and up to the year 1872, when a high duty, a premium on gold, and thé 
absence of vigorous or extensive competition gave them an opportunity of 
which they availed to make enormous profits. They then claimed as stoutly 
as now the need of protection against foreign salt. 

“ The sea-water salts, which these caanulectarers want barred out, are for 
the most part brought in American vessels which carry cargoes from our 
ports to various foreign places, and often depend upon the freight ona return 
cargo of salt to warrant taking the outward business, which otherwise would 
be taken by foreign vessels not caring forreturncargo. Now, these domesti¢ 
manufacturers, who, by reason of geographical situation, compete with for- 
eign salt, want to strike a blow at American vessel interests in order to give 
them a monopoly and a chance to squeeze the consumer. 

* But, if [judge rightly, the game won't succeed, asI am advised that there 
is hope that the Senate will not countenance this grab and will meet our de- 
mands for free salt. The Ways and Means Committee of the House seems 
lost to all reason, and there is no hope there, and the House will follow the 
committee's bill undoubtedly. 

‘**T make bold to say that salt in this country is protected, in my judgment, 
to the fullest extent necessary to make the production of it profitable, and 
that any tax now imposed upon the foreign article would be to simply enable 
the salt ring in this country to levy a contribution unjustly and unwisely 
upon different sections of the United States. Transportation fully protect 
the salt produced in Michigan and the farther Western States, and ver 
largely protects the salt interests in the interior of New York. Yet the 
Dingley bill provides for a duty of $1.60 per 2,000 pounds, or more than the 
present price of aton of common salt in ee. and 80 per cent of the pres- 
ent price of common salt in New York. I ask any fair-minded man, is such 
protection or aay protection necessary in view of these figures? 

‘Suppose the bill goes through without amendment and becomes a law, 
what will happen? 

“It will be a terrible blow at our shipping interests. What's more, the 
Republican party will be defeated at the next Congressional election, and 
there will be no more chance of the election of a Republican President in 1900 
than that I will be able to fly to my home in Brooklyn. The people are for 
protection, but not robbery.” 

Mr. Woodruff has enlisted in the fight against a tax on salt with all the 
great packing interests in Chicago, Kansas City, and the West, the New York 
and New England importers anc “es interests generally along the At- 
lantic coast. These will send delegations to the Senate next week to place 
before the Senate Finance Committee facts and figures to aid them when th 
bill reaches them from the House. 


I now wish to call attention to the last proviso in this salt para- 
graph. It reads as follows: 

Provided further, That exporters of meats, whether cured or smoked, which 
have been cured in the United States with imported salt, , upon sat 
factory proof, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury sh 
prescess, that such meats have been cured with imported salt, have refund 


© them from the Treasury the duties paid on the salt so used in curing such 
exported meats in amounts not less than $100. 


This provision was intended to give and does give the meat trust 
free salt for curing their exported product. Thus this free salt is 
given the millionaire packers, while the farmers of our country 
must pay two prices for their salt, for the reason that the Treasury 
will not refund less than $100, and not one farmer in a million 
cures enough meat for the tariff on the salt used by him to amount 
to $100 in value. A more outrageous provision was never before 
placed in a tariff bill in thiscountry. On the one hand it protects 
the millionaire packer oe foreign competition by placing a 
duty of 2 cents per pound on all imported meats, and on the other 
hand it gives him free salt to cure his exported meats with. 

These protected meat barons have for twenty years, by formi 
pools, controlled the price of every steer, sheep, and hog raised in 
the South and West. They have kept the cattle industry in my 
State, Texas, by the throat for many years, and have exacted a 
tribute from us of at least $5 per heel on every steer raised on our 
western plains. They have now gone into politics and laid a 


heavy tribute on salt, amounting to millions of dollars, and at the 
same time secured free salt for curing their exported meats. This 
bill has been framed by the meat, lard, and other trusts, for the 
purpose of robbing, in the name of the law, the producer of raw 
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material on the one hand and the consumer of the product manu- 
factured by these trusts on the other. Between the upper and 
nether millstones, the trusts, through the Republican party, will 
reduce the people of this country to a condition of industrial servi- 
tude. Notcontent with the desolation produced by this tariff rob- 
bery, these enemies of the toiling millions (the Republican party 
and their goldbug allies, known as the Cleveland Democrats) are 
seeking to prevent the remonetization of silver, to make gold the 
only and the permanent standard of values, to take out of cir- 
culation the legal-tender United States currency and fund it into 
interest-bearing bonds, and give national banks the right to issue 
paper money. 

If the trust and money powers, led on as they are now by the Re- 
publican party, can carry these, their pet designs, into execution, 
the laboring and producing millions will be forced into a slavery 
far worse than the peons of Mexico have ever been subjected to. 


I now warn our Republican oppressors that whilst the mills of | 


the gods grind slowly, they grind exceedingly fine, and in the near 
future I expect to see the laborers and producers of this country, 
by the power of their ballots, drive from power the Republican 
party and their cormorant allies. 
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courage the industries of the United States. 


Mr. McLAURIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The provisions of this bill, taken as a whole, 
disclose such a want of fairness toward the South that a detailed 
statement, as far as possible, of the condition, rare opportunities, 
and vast possibilities of that section appears necessary. 

As a rule, the people of other sections know but little concern- 
ing the real situation in the South, and are apparently willing to 
draw conclusions from a certain amount of misinformation, ob- 
tained through prejudice or error. If I can successfully place 
before them the true condition of affairs, and at the same time 
dissipate whatever of error or prejudice that may have obtained, 
I shall deem myself extremely fortunate. 

For more than thirty years past the South has been making a 
courageous and desperate struggle against great odds. It was 
compelled to meet the destruction and disasters of war, to face 
new business, labor, and social problems, and in addition re- 
build and readjust its entire economic fabric to conform to rad- 
ically changed conditions. 

During the first twenty years of this trying period the people of 
the South struggled almost unaided and alone. 

Business investments were denied, commercial credits were 
difficult and uncertain, and immigration was almost at a stand- 
still. 

In fact, the unprecedented growth of manufacturing industries 
inthe North and East, together with the rapid development of the 
great West, caused, during these twenty years, the broken and 
almost ruined South, in a business sense, to be neglected. 

Meanwhile her people, with heroic devotion, continued the work 
of building up the waste places and stimulating lines of produc- 
tive industry. 

All labored, all economized, and all bent their energies to restore 
their beloved Southland to its proper position in the nation. 
Slowly, but surely, a forward movement obtained. Hard work, 
rigid economy, and a determined spirit at last turned the tide, and 
the South began to attract the attention of the business world. 
immigration began slowly and cautiously. The timidity of capi- 
tal was overcome, investments in various enterprises were made, 
and a new era of progress was inaugurated. The dark clouds 
which had hung so low and threatening over this beautiful and 
fruitful section began to lift, and the sunshine of a brighter future 
forced its way through the rifts. One morning the news was 
flashed throughout the country that a young Georgian, filled with 
love for his section and her people, burning with a desire to see 
her wonderful opportunities improved, had stood amid the brains 
and enterprise of New England and declared there was a New 
South, and in the name of sound business judgment and safe finan- 


On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to en- 
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cialinvestments demanded that her advant: 





ges, Opportunit ind 
material interests should be recognized. 

With an eloquence never surpassed, with facts and ents 
incontrovertible, Henry W. Grady electrified and ast t his 
hearers at the progress and standing of the S WES king 
no apologies for the past, but assenting loyal t ions 
and memories, he proclaimed a New S nx? for deyelop- 
ment, ready to welcome immigration, and ]| ired to ] t 
all in life and property. Throwing aside sé : 
neath his feet all prejudice, he manfully declared tha e South 
should henceforth be considered a part of our com 
that she had shown herself competent, had proven hers 
of the consideration of those who held the power to dev 
incomparable resources. It was a wise act ly and « 
performed, and earned him the love and everlastir ratit 1 
every true Southern heart 

With far less eloquence, but with all the « s | $, 
I desire to reiterate the sentiments of tl Gi ind 
supplement his glorious efforts with the fe f 1 n. 
Mr. Speaker, the longer I remain in public ht 1 | Lof 
other sections, the more firmly Lam convinced that the South 
should strive to extend her material interests. It he 
owes to herself, to the balance of the nati ind to the ra- 
tions yet to come. 

Some may contend that such sentiments are sordid and do not 
appeal to the nobler instincts of our people. To all such I would 
reply that disguise it as we may, depre as we should, vet 
the fact remains that the surest passport to individual independ- 


ence, with much that this term implies, lies in a well-filled po 


book. Lovein a cottage, with one’s neighbors luxuriating ina 
palace, is usually a myth. Contentment with a crust of bread 
while others are living upon the fat of the land, is a delusion, an 


d 
the individual independ nce said to come from poverty and want 
is seldom, if ever, met. The world is becoming m practical and 
hardheaded every day, and as a result theory and sentiment are 
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retreating before its aggressive advance. To get on, push along, 
and do something, no matter whether it be in religion, politics, 
business, science, or upon any other lines, are just now tl ind- 
ards by which men are judged. 

In my opinion, the future happiness and contentme the 
people of the South will be measured by the increase or di is@ 
in the value of their material interests 

From the Potomac on the North to the great Gulf on t h, 
and stretching from El] Paso on the Rio G le to Cape H m 
the Atlantic, lies what is usually termed the Sout 

Jetween the blue grass of Kentucky and the orange 
Florida, the vast plains of Texas and the pine forests of the C 
linas, is found an expanse of territory which for fet 
variety of productions, and kindly climate can not be duy ted 
in any other portion of the globe. There is scarcelya 
or cereal that can not be grown here, and t \ 
more nearly met by native producti than in a 
of the world. 

For the past decade this ction has made appar | i 
strides in developing its resources, but this develo, ‘ 
tithe of what should have been accomplished. Yet 
what can be done even under adverse circumstaz , ar 
to the magnificent results which should await the fu 

Business sentiment is rapidly changing ird tl ) 
following extracts will show: 

The New South will be ] é a 
markets and exchang ft world. Sl } 
difficulties which no Northern mat 

It \ ud p ble 
the ye tl \ Het r 
dl ¢ ipp ri 
sasked 1 ind S 
painfully to learn ! 
the new life is \ I t 
will have the love i 
will yet see wealth and a ince flow ath 
desolation, and hav f war.—/ i Chicag 

The South is a vast int ] ‘ 
ditions of health which are absolutely un 
touched, with enormous 8 of | i 
anything beyond their origina! « 
vation for lit talcansupportatr 4 
in the atmosp f al r 
nowhere else in th untry.—Ch yM 

The New York Financier, one of im 
this country, recently declared 

The marvelous pos Ss ut 
beginning to attra l 
in the direct an arca { 
and Dixon's 

To furnish in detail reasons wl S 
advances would require more spa n can ¥ i ‘ But te 
from the tangible evide . , 
iron and steel industries, a 1 t 

i 1} e® many i 1 

South ‘ i r = ion 
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that these are but the f runners of a steady growth inall lines of human 
progress in that ion. In the first place, the South is under an era which | 
could 1 l ‘ ted prior to the It invites development, and its 
‘ ry adv ages in the way of climate and natural resources add tothe 
glit its i tation 
not gen lly known that the largest percentage of native-born popu- 
1 to-day is found in t South. That fact has been overlooked in the 
i rush ich made the growth of the West the wonder of the world. 





ith capital will encounter none of the adverse features to which 




















t has been subj d elsewhere. It finds firmly established government, a 
respect for law and order, and above these inducements an ample opportu- 
-profit. The natural resources of the South are enormous, and the 

1 es for converting its products into finished materials are not 

ed in any other portion of the country. The climate is so equable in 

cha r that living expenses are less than in the North, while at the same 
tim » standard of living is actually raised. The natural inference is, 
therefore, that well-paid, contented labor will be the rule, and the disastrous 
strikes which have interrupted the peaceful progress of our Northern indus- 
trial cente 1 not be met with in constantly recurring period We haye 
already seen thi ! ~ompete successfully with the North in 
ali tany branch of ng i that the advantages on its side are 
so great that the ifacturing establishments to this 
more-favored spot sady assuming formidable proportions. There is an 


evidence of permanency about this more recent migration that has been 
lacking heretofore, and it augurs well for the future. 


Another financial paper says: 


T securities offered from and in the South now enjoy favor in the eyes 
it! invest ) 






° f the North. The indicator points to the list of investment 
securities of the South generally as desirable, and we have every reason to 
believe they will continue to grow into popularity. 

‘The reasons for their being desirable are manifest: 

First. Considering the earning powers of the basis of Southern securities, 
values are low; not inflated as in other sections, 


Second. The progress of development in all branches is assured; hence 
prices will not fluctuate, but an increase is inevitable. ee 

Third. The channel for live investments has been in other directions. The 
investor's attention has not been directed to the South until recently; hence 
making it practically a new fleld 

I could multiply such extracts by the hundred, but give the 
above at this time to show the more recent trend of business 
thought toward the South. 

At this point I desire to present some statistics regarding the 
resources and productions of the South. The census shows there 
are 183,000,000 acres of unbroken forests in the South, which to- 
day represents the reserve timber lands of the nation. This tim- 
bered land, besides vast areas of pine, contains our country’s sup- 
ply of walnut, cherry, cypress, oak, hickory, and other valuable 


woods. Already the value of these timbered forests is being 
appreciated, and sawmills, shingle and planing mills, furniture 


factories and other woodworking enterprises are springing up 
throughout that section. The manufacturers of furniture, Il am 
informed, are very successful, and this line of industry is rapidly 
increasing. 

The coal and iron resources of the South have been more thor- 
oughly advertised than perhaps all other advantages combined, 
and yet their exteiit, low cost of mining, and extremely close con- 
nection are imperfectly known. Iam told that in some localities 
coal, iron ore, and limestone are found close together in the same 


range, a condition that exists nowhere else in the world. Granite, 
marble, and building stone abound in great variety. Tennessee, 


Georgia, Virginia, and the Carolinas are especially rich in this 
material. In fact, some of the finest specimens found in our beauti- 
ful new National Library came from the Southern States. Phos- 
phate rock is found in great abundance and richness, and the 
manufacture of fertilizers is alarge and growing industry. Inno 
other section are water powers so abundant or availably located. 
In the Carolinas alone there are water —— sufficient to run all 
the machinery inthiscountry. Facilities for a both 
by rail and water, are good and growing better each year, and the 
time is near at hand aes the best paying properties in this line 
will be found in the South. 

The people of the South are religiously inclined, and churches 
are found everywhere. Colleges, academies, and other institu- 
tions of learning are scattered freely throughout the South, anda 
strong, progressive system of public schools is found in every 
State. Agricultural colleges are especially fostered and are being 
carried to a high state of perfection and usefulness. Peopie from 
other sections will find our educational facilities not disappoint- 
ing, and our standard of morals fully up to the average of any 
other portions of the country. Our system of State governments 
are quickly and easily learned, our land titles are perfect, and our 
taxes unusually low. In fact, the South, through enforced econ- 
omy, has reduced the expenses of State administration to a mini- 
mum. 

While the productions of the South are in some lines enormous, 
it must be remembered that under favorable conditions such pro- 
ductions could be extended almost without limit. That they are 
notincreased isowing toa wantof capitalmainly. The cotton crop 
of 1898 amounted to 9,837,000 bales, or 82 per cent of the total pro- 
duction of the world, This is the largest export crop of this or 
any other nation, and brings more money from abroad than all 
other agricultural products combined. The total production of 
Cotton since 1790 was worth, reckoned at the price in gold each 





year, $14,998,558,430. The 81,124,190,650 pounds exported sines 
1795 brought to our shores $10,400,000,000. The South holds a 
monopoly in the production of the best and most desirable cott: mn, 
and if permitted to manufacture it would make this the richest 
nation on earth. The cane-sugar industry is also limited to the 
South, and its production should be increased many times. 
produced last year 729,392,561 pounds of sugar and 87,617,076 cal- 
lons of molasses, but imported 3,574,510,454 pounds of sugar and 
15,075,879 gallons of molasses. In my opinion the production and 
importation of sugar discloses a condition not very creditable to 
the business ability of our people. With an abundance of la 
suitable for the production of sugar, I can see no reason w 
investmentsin that lineshould not proveremunerative. Itprese 

a fine field for American pluck and energy. 

Rice is another product of the South, of which we produced last 
year 168,665,440 pounds and imported 219,564,320 pounds. Yet 
there are vast areas of rice land inviting development and cuiti- 
vation. Hereis ‘another opening for capital, with an almost a 
sured profit. All the cereals can be produced in the South at a 
wrofit, as agricultural statistics show. Fruits of all kindsare pro- 
duced easily, and generally all who have madeit a business have 
been amply rewarded. Stock of every description do well in tho 
South and are raised as a rule with profit, since there are no long 
severe winters through which they must be carried at great cost. 
A recent traveler through the South declared: 


The South is the finest farming country of the Union, Itis the richest in 
mineral deposits; it has the best timber lands on the continent: it has tho 
most genial and healthful climate; it is well watered by springs, creeks, rivu- 
lets, and rivers; it has an abundance of water powers; it has thousands of 





miles of navigable waters; it has no superior as a fruit-raisingsection: it ha 
cheap lands for the farmer; mineral lands for the miner; timber for the lu: 
berman and woodworker, and golden opportunities for all classes. 


Our lands are cheap and our markets, as a rule, are convenient, 
I clip the following from a Northern agricultural paper: 


Unquestionably the South is the attractive section of the United States for 
the poor man. The man now living ona rented farm in the overcrowded 
portions of the North has great difficulty in getting a ‘farm of his own,” 
while if he comes South it is within the power of almost everyone to secure 
@ place and be in position to build up and enjoy a home, leaving something 
for his children to inherit. 


In taking up the manufacturing opportunities in the South, [ 
will quote from an article written by Mr. M. V. Richards, land 
and industrial agent of the Southern Railroad, which shows much 
thought and experience. He says: 


There is no section of our country better adapted to manufacturing indus- 
tries than the South. It hasall needed raw materials in the greatest abun- 
dance and of the best quality. Itsiron-ore fields are practically inexhausti- 
ble, and they embrace all varieties of ores, and many of them are of surpassing 
richness. It has coal enough to last for generations, even with the most 
prodigal use. It has limestone for reducing its ores and every facility 








making a fifst-class quality of pig iron as ay as can be done in any part 
1 


of the world. It has also been demonstrated that steel making is quite as 
easy and equally profitable as iron production. It has alsoextensive forests 
of timber, with varieties suited to every kind of woodworking industry, and 
any article that has timber for its raw material can be manufactured in tho 
South and from materials that have no superior anywhere. 

In building-stones it has granite, marbie, and sandstone, all of excellent 
quality and in unlimited quantities, as well as clays for pottery and earthen- 
ware, porcelain, and brick clays, and glass sand, ocher for paint, etc. 

Its forests produce tar, pitch, turpentine, and rosin, while potash is readily 
and easily made in many places. 

It has also been shown that cotton manufactures are more profitable in 
the South than in New England, and Southern mills have been paying double 
the amounts in dividends that Eastern mills paid. The advantages in this 
respect have been so clearly shown that Eastern capital is largely flowing 
into the South to be employed in this industry. And whe choult t not be 
so? Cotton may be grown right by the side of the mill; the water-power is 
at hand to furnish the motive power to drive the machinery; the timber and 
other os materials are easily and cheaply obtained to construct tho 
factory; the charges on handling the cotton incident to shipment are avoided, 
and even if the same wages were paid asare paid to New England operatives, 
the savings alone alluded to would constitute a handsome profit, 

And what is true in regard to cotton manufacturing holds good in regard 
to the manufactures of wool. There are millions of acres of land in tho 
South admirably suited tosheep husbandry. These ranges afford pastur- 
age for the greater portion of the year, and the climate is so propitious that 
little care is needed, and sheep raising has paid handsomely to who have 
engaged in this business. Sheep and wool are two of the world’s staples, 
and when the sheep ranch and the woolen mill are brought together, as the 
can be all over the South, why should not these branches of industry go oe f 
in hand equally well with cotton raising and manufacturing? The same pos- 
sibilities are open to both, and if there be any advan . it isin favor of the 
woolen industry. Sheep raising has proved successful in other sections 
where it has had a fair chance and where both mutton and wool had to be 
exported to find a market, but where the woolen miillcan be successfully put 
up and operated at the very door of the sheepfold, as it can be in the South, 
this industry would suce beyond any reasonable doubt or question. °¢ 

All branches of industry can be carried on cheaper in the South thanin the 
North or East, for the reason that the cost of living is much less. Food sup- 

lies are cheaper and much more abundant; the climate is milder, requiring 
ess fuel and clothing; the raw materials abound in all sections, and are con- 
veniently located for using, and the facilitiesare unsur for converting 
the raw material into the finished product at a minimum cost. 

It is to be remembered that the th is nearer tothe people who consume 
manufactured goods than any other section; that it has superior transporta- 
tion facilities, both by rail and water; in fact, nature has given it many ad- 
vantages, and where these are utilized there can be but one result—success, 
ample and abundant. With all her native sources of wealth fully developed, 


the South will be the leading and richest section of the country, both in agri- 
culture and mechanical industry. 
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The statement concludes with the following 

There is a large army 
and more skilled every da 
this section will be heard from wi g 

[ want to say just here tl the South has the best labor, w 
and colored, in the world. are no strikes, riots, lockouts, 
any other labor disturbances. Our people are willing to work f 
reasonable wages and always seek to give value for what tl 
receive. The war between labor and capital does not exist in 


South. Labor is plenty and the climatic conditions are such that 
= workingman can support himsel 





ind family upon much less 
ian a similar family in the North must have to juaily as 
comfortable. I speak of both farm and factory help. 
It is with considerable local pride that I insert a portion of Con- 
gressman LOVERING’s recent speech on the tariff. Mr. Lovertna 
is a large manufacturer and has large interests in the South. 
The portion quoted was printed by the State, the leading daily 
in Columbia, and favorably commented on: 
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In 1895 the News and Courier, of Charleston, S. C., with its 
usual liberality and foresight, offered a prize for the best all-round 
farming in my State. 
my home county, Mr. John C. Fletcher. With but 100 acres 
under cultivation Mr. Fletcher produced at market prices $3,726.45 
worth of farm products, ranging from 48 bales of cotton to 400 
dozeneggs. Let those who are seeking new homes remember that 
in South Carolina nearly $4,000 in various farm products were 
made on 100 acres of land. In my opinion, a State with sucha 
record should not want for the very best class of emigrants. 
Farmers out West have become rich chiefly through the increased 
value of their lands. Now, when the manufacturing industries 
increase in South Carolina, population will increase also, and an 
increased value in our lands will surely follow. 

The crops of 1893—the figures are taken from agricultural re- 
ports—were: Wheat, 1,732,824 bushels; corn, 29,261,422 bushels; 
oats, 4,767,821 bushels; rye, 23,641 bushels; potatoes, 349,264 bush- 
els; cotton, 747,471 bales; rice, 30,338,895 pounds (this is about 
one-fourth of the product of the entire country, in which respect 
Seuth Carolina stands second); tobacco, 222,898 pounds. 

South Carolina has 115,008 farms, 5,255,237 acres of improved 
land, and 7,929,415 unimproved. The value of its lands and farm 
improvements is $99,104,600; value of farm implements and ma- 
chinery, $4,172,262: live stock, $16,572,410; estimated annual value 
of farm products, $57,837,985; 59,889 horses, 86,806 asses and mules, 
268,293 neat cattle, 494,696 swine, 79,421 sheep (producing 157,707 
— of wool); the product of milk was 23,833,631 gallons; 
mutter, 5,737,557 pounds, as well as 690,478 bushel of cowpeas, 
8,018 bushels of beans, and 42,767 bushels of peanuts. From this 
it will be seen that South Carolina, asan agricultural State, makes 
an excellent showing, and thatit is admirably adapted for all who 
desire to engage in ine. 

Apples, pears, quinces, plums, peaches, nectarines, apricots, and 
cherries grow in abundance, and all along the 300 miles of coast 
oranges, figs, lemons, olives, and pomegranates are raised in per- 
fection. Strawberries, raspberries, whortleberries, and blackber- 
ries grow spontaneously and in such quantities that they are 
largely exported to Northern markets. 

Cirapes grow wildin many sections, and can be successfully cul- 
tivated in all portions, and wine making has every natural facil- 
ity to make it a leading and profitable industry. The forests are 
full to repletion of the most valuable timber, there being 10,000,000 
acres alone of superior yellow pine, which produces immense 
quantities of lumber, tar, pitch, turpentine,and rosin. There are 
also the magnolia, sweet and black gum, white-water, red, black, 
and live oak, black walnut, elm, hickory, maple, sycamore, ash, 
cypress, che8tnut, beech, locust, persimmon, dogwood, poplar, etc., 
in fact, about all varieties suitable for all the purposes of the lum- 
berman, shipbuilder, builder, and manufacturer, and all in great 
abundance, 

There is no lack of mineral wealth in South Carolina, as is well 
known to all who are familiar with the resources of the State. 

In building stones are granite of beautiful colors, and porphy- 
ritic granite resembling the Quincy granite, white and variegated 
marble, gneiss for flagging purposes, white feldspathic sandstone, 
buhrstone, flagstone, limestone, red and yellow ocher, and porce- 
lain clay of superior quality. Experts pronounce the glass sands 
equal for glass and crystal ware to that from which the justly 
celebrated Staffordshire ware is made. The limestone of the Blue 
Ridge is much used as a fertilizer and admirably answers this pur- 
pose. There are also the richest deposits of bone fertilizers to be 
tound on the continent. These deposits extend over many miles, 
and range in thickness from 6 inches to 12 feet, and in some cases 
from 500 to 1,000 tons are found onasingle acre. There isa large 
amount of capital invested in the development of these deposits, 
and the output in 1870 was valuedat $2,500,000. There are also rich 
deposits of manganese,.and potash can be cheaply made in the for- 
ests. Among other sources of wealth is the turpentine industry. 
There are many turpentine stills in operation, and the value of the 
annual product of this article of commerce, which is used for so 
many purposes, is $3,000,000. 

There are no lack of educational facilities and advantages, both 
as regards public schools and higher education. Dr. John De La 
Rue in 1796 established a school which was to provide twelve boys 
and as many girls of the poorer class with a school and a home free 
of charge. This is said to have been the first manual-labor school 
in the country. There are alsoa number of colleges and semi- 
naries, among which may be mentioned the South Carolina Col- 
lege, State Normal School, Columbia Female College, Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary and Methodist Female College at 
Columbia, and Charleston, Erskine, and Clemson colleges, and 
both the Methodists and Baptists have a theological seminary. 
Intending settlers and home seekers need have no fear that their 
children will not find the most ample provision for obtaining a 
good education. 

Provision for the care of the unfortunate has not been over- 
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looked, and there are institutions provided for the deaf and dumb, 
blind, lunatics, and for all others for whom the State should care. 

South Carolina isaregion of many pussibilities. It will produce 
almost any and every thing in the line of grains, grasses, fruits, 


| vines, and vegetables that can be grown in a temperate and semi- 


| 
| 


of timber, suitable for all wood workers and wood users. 


tropical climate. It has an abundant supply of the best quality 
Itis rich 
in mineral wealth, largely yet undeveloped, which, under proper 
conditions, could make it a manufacturing State of the first rank, 
It possesses many valuable water powers, which, if utilized, would 
be ample for all purposes for decades to come. Its agricultural 
resources would furnish food for millions of people. It has a 
climate at all seasons which is at once delightful and salubrious. 
It has a pure, healthy, and plentiful water supply. It has good 
lands at low prices, waiting only to be cultivated to respond with 
bountiful crops and generous harvests. It offers ample facilities 
to all who desire an education to fit them for any station, business, 
or profession, and it holds out a friendly hand to all home seekers 
who will cast their lot here and make for themselves a home in 
one of the best regions to be found anywhere. And it says to 
all who are contemplating a change of location for farming, man 

ufacturing, merchandising, or other useful vocations, *‘Come 
and see our advantages.” 

As to advancement in manufactures, the State of South Caro- 
lina ranks among the first in the South. The census shows that 
the increase in South Carolina during the period from 1870 to 1890 
was very marked, being as follows: Capital invested in these in- 
dustries in 1870, $5,400,418; in 1890, $29,276,261, or nearly 600 per 
cent increase. In number of hands employed the increase was 
over 400 per cent, in the amount paid for wages, 350 per cent, 
and in manufactured products, $31,926,681, or about 350 per cent. 
Since 1890 all manufacturing industries have increased very rap- 
idly. The Charleston News and Courier, one of our ablest South- 
ern journals, recently said: 


In 1877 the Graniteville, Piedmont. and a few scattered mills stood for 
South Carolina’s cotton industries. To-day there are more than a million 
spindles at work in this State. These million spindles represent fifteen to 
twenty million dollars, and that is not all. This already colossal business 
requires twelve million to fifteen million dollars more to purchase cotton, 
Bouee commercial capital, pay wages, etc. Of course this $12,000,000 or $15,- 

0,000 of money has to be drawn from the large money centers, North and 
East; it could not be obtained in our own State. This business statement is 
made to show that, with allthe marvelous advance in this single branch of 
business, we are compelled to have outside capital to successfully conduct it. 
Considering this situation, is it not plain, first, that this large business, dis- 
tributing its blessings through every one of its many centers of work and 
benefit, should have every good influence that the State and our people can 

ive toit? Second, that this generally accorded approval and cooperation, 

»0th by public and private influences, must lead directly to such encourage- 
ment as will yearly expand the industry, and consequently enrich South Caro- 
lina and her citizens? For illustration, a bale of raw cotton is worth at7 cents 
$35; made into cloth it is worth more than three times as much, and the 
greater part of this difference in value goes to those who spin and weave, and 
through these many thousands it goes into general circulation. 


For the purpose of aiding such laudable efforts as this paper is 
making I have prepared this speech. 

Our principal manufacturing cities in South Carolina are 
Columbia and Spartanburg. Columbia, the capital of our State, 
is beautifully situated and rapidly becoming an important com- 
mercial center. Eight railroads concentrate here and bring cot- 
ton from all parts of the State to the very doors of her mills, 
some of which are themselves almost surrounded by cotton fields. 
It is a curious fact that the Granby mill was built in a cotton 
field, and its brick foundations inclosed a patch from which cot- 
ton was picked while the walls were going up. The Columbia 
Canal, built by the State at a cost of nearly $1,000,000, furnishes 
one of the finest water powers in the South. It is estimated at 
over 20,000 horsepower, with more than 12,000developed. A power 
plant developing 8,000 horsepower has just been completed for 
electrical transmission. This is one of the finest plants in the 
country, and the second largest operated by water power in the 
United States. 

Columbia has four cotton mills—the Columbia, with a capacity 
of 1,000 operatives and 35,000 spindles; the Richland, with 500 
operatives and 27,000 spindles; the Granby, with 800 operatives 
and 53,000 spindles; the Congaree, with 200 operatives and 7,000 
spindles. These mills consume 52,000 bales of cotton annually 
and furnish labor for a large number of people. The Columbia 
Hosiery Mills consume about 360,000 pounds of yarn annually. 
The Allen Batting Company consumes about 2,000 pounds of cot- 
ton daily. Taken as a whole, the cotton manufacturing interests 
of Columbia are highly satisfactory. Among the other industries 
are cotton-seed-oil mills, phosphate companies, brickyards, ice fac- 
tories, and many other minor establishments. In fact, Colum- 
bia is fast making her mark as a business city as well as being the 
capital of the State. For a more detailed statement of Columbia 


and her resources I refer to a carefully prepared statement which 
I will print as an appendix to my remarks. : ; 
In making known what Spartanburg has done in manufacturing 
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industries that are thickly scattered throughout that enterprising 
section some remarkable statements will be made. South Caro- 
lina now leads the Southern States in the number of her cotton 
spindles and looms and in the capital invested in these mills. To 


Sparti unburg is dueina very great measure the honor of this proud 
record. South Carolina t lay, with her 838,026 spindles and 
21,273 looms, is the foremost Southern State in the cotton manu 
fac ‘turing industry, and Spartanburg, with its 316,252 spindles and 
9,680 looms, is the most imp tant manufacti yunty 
south of New York. Fora detailed statement of the cenbaies of 
this thriving city I am again indebted the Charleston News 
and Courier. 
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The population of the city of Spartanburg increased nearly 100 per c in 
the last census decade, and more thi un 50 per cer he | reo years 

South C arolina leads the 8 h in the cot ndustry, and 
Spartanburg leads South Carolina. Spart $ half ty 
spindles and 68 per cent as many looms as _ operat ed in the State of r 
gia, 27 per cent m re spindle 1s than have the tw ap yf Tennesse r 
ginia combined, 72 per cent more lo oms t! in Als 1a an 

sether, and more looms at 1d 8} *s tha n the six States i 
Mississippi, Kentucky, Arkan AS, ant d Florida combined 

There are 17 large cotton mills now in operation in Spartanburg County 
and 3 new mammoth mills in course of construc 1. The actual amo of 
capital invested in the 00 entorp +3 is $4,082,000; > nur O} es, 
exclusive of the managers and headm¢ n, is 6,650; » consumption of cotton 
is 110,000 bales a year, m« re thi an twice the total c n product of the county; 
- the amount paid annually to the « - ratives is $1,500,000. 

In addition to its cotton mills and banks, Spartanburg is engaged in iron 
manufacturing, having the largest and best equiy yped establishment in the 
State outside of Charleston. it has 1} besides numerous small manufacturing 
industries. 


This story is full of encouragement and hope. It shows what Spartanburg 
has accomplished within the life of less than a generation. It should serve 
as an inspiration to the other counties in the State. The opportunities for 
development in Spartanburg are no greater than they are in York, and Green 
ville, and Anderson, and Richland, and Charleston, and in man y other c oun 
ties of the State. Perhaps there is a difference in the spirit of the peo; 
Let us hope that their example will prove contagious. The »y did not sit dow. n 
and sulk when the tide seemed to be against them; they did not wait for out- 
siders to come to their aid. They w ent to work for themselves and | 
tained all the help they needed. The people of Spartanburg are a 
South Carolina. 


1ave ob 
n honor to 


The city of Charleston, the metropolis of South Carolina, is ex- 
tensively engaged in the manufacture of fertilizers; in fact, so 
important are her factories that they fix the price of this product 
for this country, if not the world. Her rice mills are also very 
extensive, and, I understand, the largest in the South. She has 
other important lines of manufacture, as well as numerous smaller 
industries. This grand old town, in spite of the ravages of war 
and the devastation of earthquakes, still holds its commercial 
relations and importance among the foremost in the South. Its 
commanding location and magnificent harbor, together with its 
water and railroad facilities, ought to make it the business me- 
tropolis of the South. 

I am unable to secure exact details as to her industries and de- 
velopment, but I know she is making rapid strides in commercial 
matters, and stands to-day, as of old, the pride of the people of 
South Carolina. 

There are many other manufacturing establishments in other 
portions of the State, of which I have not time to mention. In 
fact, the State is being thickly dotted with them, and in almost 
every case they have become profitable to all concerned. Within 
the narrow limits of a speech it is impossible to touch upon every 
point, and while I have omitted many such, it is not because of 
a want of interest in their success. I will make this final state- 
ment to all who may feel inclined to make a personal examination 
of the rescurces of our State, that in my opinion the real situation 
is far better than I have given. Tous South Carolinians the mem- 
ories of our State are very dear. The record of its statesmen and 
soldiers are kept bright and fresh in our minds. We remember it 
was the home of Calhoun, Hayne, and McDuffie. It was the birth- 
place of Marion, of Morgan, and of Sumter. Its soil has been 
drenched with the blood of the Revolution as well as that of the 
war between the States. 
on every battlefield from Bunker Hill to Appomattox. 
all the people of South Carolina have shown a courage, tenacity 
of purpose, and devotion to their State well worthy the emulation 
of all. 

The great West is no longer the promised land to the eee 
millions of the North and East. Its opportunities and advantag 
open to the ordinary individual are nearly exhausted, and the stern 
logic of events have shown that at first many were more apparent 
than real. Not that I would attempt to injure or take from those 
brave men and women who faced hardship and danger in settling 
that portion of our country even a fraction of the credit their due, 
yet I can not escape the conviction that had the time, labor, and 


money practically wasted or lost in the West been diverted to the | 


South it would have made that section the paradise of America. 
As it now stands, immigration has reached its limits on the North 
and West, and the home seeker must turn elsewhere to establish 
his ‘‘own vine and fig tree.” 


The South, always more promising, has partially waited for 





The bones of its brave sons have bleached | 
Amid it | 
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We will show them our opportunities and advantages; will 
them fairly, honorably, and impartially, and endeavor to mak 
their new surroundings pleasant and their new ventures 




























I repeat, we of the South want toincreaseour materia 

want to increase in wealth and in the influer V 

toa people. We want Northern thrift and capital us 
this undertaking, and will grasp the hand of every individual in 
friendship who comes among us for that purpose. In makin ; 
statement I voice the sentiment of all true men and y the 
South. 

We of the South should increase ilt timula ir 
efforts, and strive for higher and st ger m il relations 
We should neglect a plain duty in 1 asking the assistance of 
other sections. Are we not of the same great national family, an 
integral factor of the same great nation? Do we not 1 the 
protecting shadow of the same Constitution and under t me 
flag? Why, then, should our advantages be neglected, our oppor 
tunities ignored, and our material dé ypment del d? For 
one I can see no good reason, and I sincerely trust my feeble effort 
in calling attention to these conditions may be instrumental in 
some small degree in changing the situ My lov my 
native section, my knowledge of her strugyles and tria the 
honest efforts she has made to repair her broken fortu nil 
regain her status in the commercial world, her worthiness and 
sincerity, and the welfare of her noble men and women, compelled 
me to make this disclosure of her resources and plea fi tice 
to her people. 

APPENDIX 
Columbia, S. ¢ 

Columbia, the copit South Carolina, is situ n the ea inks 
of the Congaree iver at the conite n e of Broad and Saluda rive ts locas 
ion is a m<¢ vdmirs ut ne, on ahigh platea 0 feet 6 tl ng 
ita natural drain en all sides. [ts fi cesitan ibld 
place to reside in, both winter and summer, and 1 business center it has 
advantages which are not equaled in any city in the South. It wctur- 
ing, railroad, and educational facilities are unsu i; with run 
ning along its western lx andary developing 12.590 horsepow th the 
second largest electric plant run by wate Stat rai 
road center; the Congaree Ri ver navigabl I th its 
and, with as l appropriati n from the G t ld be navi 
gable for ste ts from the ocean to th ‘ all 
of which g er Col t ire 
success and p1 ity 1 fa th ) 
South affords; : a nen ‘ r 
nary, three den at ig en, a la 
ing school for g llegiate 
negroes, pu ls f 2,and mal 
are locat y nized 
leges are prerequisites in t for poy 
surely Columbia is fully equipped for the st 

The growth of Columbia has been sady r 
adds to her populationand wealth. In 1880 her 
10,036 populat 1890, 15,600; in 1897 “) the 
Columbia Car be 1 Kw) has 
been develop is iz X by 
the city of C aat ( mbia 
Electric Street wa 1 ita 
electric stree t railw: ws y mon) ) i by 
the Columbia Mii rans Tho 
Columbia Wat rP ‘ tas 
Blood, of Massachusetts, resident rv . 
oping 8,000 horsepower for electrical transm " l 1 will ‘ 
ance of the water power of the canal. This plant is one of the f 18 


country, with all the most modern improvements. 





lowing manufacturing and commercial enterprises: 
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rHE COLUMBIA MILLS. 
} in 189 st of it Northern capital, with the following proposed 
Onera Re 
5, 000 
- : new 25, 000 
‘ n heating pe a I 600 
fg 5 =F 000, 000 
‘ i do... 900, 000 
( g S k kindred goods. Power—}I trical trans- 
m 
RICHLAND COTTON MILLS 
| in 1894 
Ope tive . AOD 
PEEBOD « ncape cocene cowses a condense qedngnst conneeseubinbseneecoussnndenchs 27,000 
Loo . . oe - intel anteetec apsicaaiale 720 
+ 1 const per annu BE Ee bales 3, 600 
Coa sun BEINS, PSP QUMWM ... onc cneccenccseen tons... 8, 600 
Shipment of g eR ea a ee ae ee ‘poun¢ is 1, 440, 000 
Shipments < t ; cucaindjuabinnlbiiigicaianaual do B00, 000 
Class of gt Fine sh ings. Power—Steam 
GRANBY COTTON MILLS. 
() rative si sca is an Madina ecg mealies 800 
WF ic cth asco neues beats caninth desis celatmaativmadaiagndhgagiaas Soucceemedanaairateddeiltah il ais a a 58,000 | 
sabia cilatitinciesle candi heat tlt tiie etc ol en 2,000 
Ce I as eisscinsts > nsrnistecnitin Sx teeter tials sv in cnet inti aremnaatiinainticin erin a eee iteaidi . &, 000 | 
Shipment of goods... pani estiten ecaenariala por inds.. 8,000,000 | 
Shipment of waste--...........--....- Sanh ent ania aed — GUO, UDO 
( of goot Fine sheetings. Power—Electrical transmissior 
i ig i rin i ng I ah U ai transmission. 
CONGAREE MILLS. 
Spindles a. so otis tacts te penta dlink ada usin 7,000 
Cotton consumed ie sales isieanaestielorialttataoaatinam te in i bales... 15, 000 | 
Yarn mill—Run by steam. 
Recapitulation of cotton mills. 
Operatives 0 sisianatipthal Trip lctiiaiimiadtiinpcagitodivisieenationai 2, 300 
Spindles ss idieet Sashes dled etic ines Wolpe ren et al an Cen f z 122.000 
Ootton Consmmed pet QNNUM..........~ ..cecccacoscccncasnccsecs bales 51, 600 
Shipment of goods ‘riick biantl 5 aie alaa Gh Gekdeishek pounds... 15,440,000 


COLUMBIA PHOSPHATE MILLS. 











| system of protection. 





| 


Cperatives ie cheba etna — = 80 
Phosphate rock consumed .-...........-.--.---...----------- tons 5,411 
Coal consumed selina shale liilagumeitee tals tabas rempaialiah mamta a iil do TOO 
Nitrate of soda consumed sessicnlinies ainstienel ie aiaitemaialakiabalin anneal deen DOD 
Muriate of potash Comeumed ..... .. ..nncccc cece cccocccencccacescne- i. 125 
uO, SIU TIINNII scission seis s-ass Siete ie lneninenheninigiltian thlnistiabiaiailasa aut do 600 | 
Brimstone nn ath tiaiaines cenehies eungiaile Cimenmetameninin tehinann coe Go... 800 
Pe Cr II inci apse serstsntige teasenteintnlaiistn nstciartvitiindmniiainas do... 25 | 
BRIE iets: is cemerpanetgsselnaian nautica nieapebogatadiaaba an cba ede do 800 
Output of gi ods. s eect lipped ahaa on arate do... 9, 000 
This mill was established in 1890 
GLOBE PHOSPHATE COMPANY. 
Established in 1891 
Operatives pani 80 
Phosphate rock consumed tons 6,000 | 
a oc adel ae aii a wala ae a do 5, 000 
shit hiicitnbe dices winks nba eledielieienteainiaetaabed do 700 
> ereiemaie ao 500 | 
te of pot pea. OF do... 300 
BE DD chnnd lpn dees 0.cikkkts Cicmpteeeintettademansneiedial do 200 
ay anak Wh Sets cen etn enbetennnasen do 15, 000 
Recapitt on of hate mills | 
Pi ha ofr k consul l tons 11,411 
Le TEEN csp us0:sa les cence cinch Seah wcbieeurtaen iat eigretar isaipeeie ainanie es dao 1, 400 | 
Pyr cor srr <A: siya Ne Selle i ale ee do... 5,000 | 
Ka consu I ics Sa ssl Se arcane dina tba rigianisicsteeliettia ata maceanieiedit ie tee do. 1.300 | 
Mur eof } POG «inch ecesenichpinasedniinbidetedh do... 125 
Nits of soda a ee! P50 
In UIE SOI 57 ic 5s 5h stem acadse aia clhcaipietedteanmineemincanioamiie ae do 600 
Sulphate of ammonia..... til aia pihiininailii inal aaia maaan IS 
CRD. «isos oeerietken sat nnckan edad eae ckeeeaa ena do... 24, 000 
SOUTH CAROLINA COTTON OIL COMPANY. 
Operativ ccoune — 75 
Cotton seed crushed weit siitha iain alld tons... 14, 000 
©) put 
DE ccnctuwadaseveineisuenstngane pein dideeaee aon — 5,000 
Oil oon ab laicapinaliinrisadad gallons 575, 000 
Lint nianccthep ike laitadaeaane pounds 820,000 | 
IRI sii nick erpenstien artnet atchiatelalbin Geni mac iscirte quiettesdickatanastlaslennsitietisiaaiaiibaiaiae aid .tons 8, 000 
SOUTHERN OIL COMPANY. 
Operat ives ppnnebebana in . ° 75 
Seed crushed sda tate ie tarts cara tnalainp aaa iaipaaedicll tons 20, 000 | 
Output 
M I scacieksh cin nes aplasia ecto clea Nini dial iat Cashed tile do 7,000 
I 5 osteo ies tesa tii ntdccenettebelnn deel doeidetiin aa gallons.. 800, 000 
Lint seston edi Ahmninb rine te testis delphi wilavteahentovinds dette ie dasntaniide pounds... 600, 000 
SEEN < sade <ncnchenisediniewntbaabuasneia .tons.. 38,000 
Us work only six months in the year. 
Rece pitu lation of « il miils 
Or ‘ ne he cere ale . ses sndiiioaiialis 150 
O08 CHIE on. on 5nie cutie aeh nad liegahbbiehl tons.. 34, 000 
Outpu 
Meal z Sti ida Mian ian is ‘ do... 12,000 
hscniinai een cicabilidamaca tama mee te Mase iae—2 a gall ons.. 1,375,000 
t ci inipinioeiaeiaas --pounds.. 820, 000 
SS a ee Ae ee ee ae ee. ..tons.. 6,500 
COLUMBIA HOSIERY MILIS. 
Yar mipamed, 60 FOP < <.csincick eee ckteeneee pounds. . ), 000 
Output EE EE Sa 


2 | 








ALLEN BATTING COMPANY. 


TE CO SN TI cierinisin ssa hocarttnitincstarctenesiealinticsawi pounds... 2,000 
; PALMETTO ICE COMPANY. 

ONG | in dei nkmeenaan cei ase nema tl tons.. 15 

Part of which is consumed in Columbia. 

; LIPSCOMB’S BRICKYARD. 

ae aa le 650,000 
/ GUIGNARD'S BRICKYARD. 

eg ae ae Seer brick.. 1,300,000 


The granite quarries of Columbia and its vicinity are numerous. 
» best and its amount is inexhaustible. 
buildings have been erecte 


over all other granites 


Its qt ial- 
2 A number of Gove rhe 
d out of the Winnsboro granite, it being sele 


STATISTICS OF COLUMBIA, 8. C., FHOWING THE TONNAGE SHIPPED. 


- 
| Tons. | Value. 








i 
Oi ee ee 15,000 | $2,400,000 
Rosin ........ 10,000 | 74.000 
Cotton-seed oil 6, 000 1233. 000 
Kerosene oil 20, 000 440,000 
IN ak dk cde eiisceem apteinnnitncdndi nation cemdinddidaamalan haat 6,875 550, 000 
Cotton seed 6,000 600,000 
Phosphate rock 20, 000 100, 000 
ee ee | 20,000 400,000 
CE IS ~ coiertcetnckcucnsdatiunss cbicamhiteed ae 90,000 
CII IRINEE BINGE 6 cnimininticieusy tidamaiadniavenetakekeuee | 24,000 A28, 000 
PERT eS EE TR AT. | 175, 000 175, 000 
i scitt cai iahatarthimasctnninentejenchiasaeaaataetitintaisdoasmitiadsnd meas casita | 28,000 112, 000 
I CUO iio vnc erence ins donncecidccean asakeee | 2,250 20,000 
ON iia nis pee ie ain Te ei ea | 20,000 160,09 
I a 5d och oon ce asm sninteeebinneiab eisai kekddeigs en me ata 39,000 100, 000 
I a a a a rl ee | 70,0001 175, 000 
Hardware, machine gE TAS ET AEE | 100,000 | 875,000 
to SII canines ler nes acide teenie apatite 5, 500 400,000 
Cattle sendin ~nnicniemaesien ieiaaceniipiee eer 1,280 92,000 
Hay 7 cilia acidistntiinbnes kadai asia aay ie 3 72,000 
Grain (corn, ONG So 440, 000 
OO ge ig oe eee OPO 500 35,000 
General merchandise (not including SIN Scitation 200,000 | = 2,500, 000 
TUNIS a icin Spies Daaitin bate maint Dak Si ecedt can aeiel eean Soee 100 | 5,000 
Cotton g ods. product OF MUES. ...500ssinssccsscacesecccss.t BAT Fy 000, 000 
| 993,555 | 16,466,000 

| 








The Tariff. 


A majority of the people of Kansas believe in the American system of protection. 


SPEECH 


Or 


CHARLES OURTIS, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


Thursday, March 25, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United States— 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas’said: 

Mr. CHATRMAN: I do not intend to occupy ten minutes, but I 
want to enter my protest against the great agricultural State of 
Kansas being — in the free-trade column. [Applause on the 

tepublican si 

A majority of Lae people of Kansas believe in the American 
ye have in that State a board of ‘agricul- 
ture which is supposed to be nonpartisan. At their last meeting, 
held in January, they elected a Democratic president, a Populist 
vice-president, and a Populist treasurer, and at the same mecting 
they adopted, among others, the following resolutions: 

Whereas the Congress of the United States is now gathering information 
from the productive industries of our country with a view of determining 
the fiscal policy of the Government; and 

Whereas this body being representative of the most important industry 
in Kansas, to wit, agriculture: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That as farmers, and representing farmers and their welfare, 
we earnestly favor such legislative restriction as shall most effectually en- 
courage home industry and our own farm product. * * * We ask the 
restoration of such duties as will protect the great native cattle, swine, and 
horse industry of our State from foreign invasion. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman allow me te tsk 
him a question? 7 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Certainly. : 

Mr. CLARK of Missonri. Did not Kansas vote against protec- 
tion in the last election? 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. 


No, sir. In the campaign of 1894, 


when the issue was protection, the Republicans carried the State. 
[Applause on the Republican side. ] 

We elected seven out of eight Republican members of Con- 
gress, elected the State ticket, and carried the legislature that 
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Republican side. | 
ir. CLARK of Missouri. How did you come out in 1896? 
Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Oh, we were defeated on another 
issue entirely. The Populists there were like your party in Mis- 1] led 
uri—too cowardly to meet the issue of protection. [Applause | pounds of 


on the Republican side 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I want to say to the gentleman that | tax: r ot ; 
I never h been afraid to meet any protectionist upon the face Summing 1 


elected a Republican United States Senator. [Applause on the | and every family, without asingle benefit. If 1 id t 


Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. You did not talk anything but free | prived ou 
§ rin vour State. wh woul | 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. We wiped upabout half a dozen pro- | and tl 
tectionists who talked protection on the stump. following \ ‘ 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Oh, yes; I willif he will get up and 
ask a question, but I do not want him to sneak d 


1 his shell Applause. 





like a snail i ell, [2 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If you will answer the question, I 
will stand wp. 
Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. I answered your question. 
Now, Mr. ¢ 
Teasons: 
irst. While it protects American industries, it will yield suffi 
cient revenue to meet the running expenses of the Government. 


‘hairman, | am in favor of this bill for the foliowing 





Second. It will giv employment to American labor at high r | imp . ich th pI this 
wages than are paid in any other country in the world. | t rac 

Third. It will give tothe farmers of this country their markets, | This may be true me ca it 10d n 
the home market, which is the best in the world. [Applause.| | but what th ire m 3 1 I t ! 
Another thing which gentlemen on the other side should note is every year a 1 ? 


when this bill goes to the President, it will not be branded as a | supplied by the cattl United St 

tariff of ** perfidy and dishonor,” but will be received asa Repub-| The records show that we ve imported at 
lican measure of protection, and the world will know that the | $1,435,196 worth of hides and sk from M dur 
United States has returned to the American system of protection. | six years 


[Applause. | | It would be to the interest of the cattl 
In the Fourth Congressional district of Kansas the people are | placed upon hides, and I hope it w 
engaged in cattle raising and feeding: and when you remember I want to say another thin | rr) it 


head of cattle, and that in the first twenty-three mon 

Gorman-Wilson bill there were imported 361,000 head of cattle, | up the opulent West \pplause ca aol: 

you may know why they favor restoring a duty on cattle. That | thankful for what the East and Ea 

is not all. Of the cattle imported from Mexico in 1895, 108,000 | great State \pplause. If you wv care! ‘ 

head were worth, at the border, $4.15 per head, while in 1896 | ords of the last census, you tind tl t Western S ! 
21.000 were worth $3.97 a head. Why, gentlemen, a 3-weeks- | well be proud of their great development Ch ricultut tat 
old Kansas calf, at the side of its mother, is worth more than a | need not fear comparison with the manufacturing St r) 
3-year-old Mexican steer at the border. They tell us we ought | is not a manufacturing State in the U1 

not to exclude Mexican cattle; that if we do, the Mexicans will re- | the growth of the great Stat Kansa 
taliate and not take our hogs and pork products. Do the gentle- | to 1890 Applau 

men who make that claim know that we exported to Mexico in Mr. MAGUIRE. Did 

1891, 1892, and 1893 double the value of hogs and pork products Mr. CURTIS of Kansa O (mer 


that in the four years of the McKinley bill we only imported 19,000 | Western members are conti y condemning the | 


i 
that we did in 1894, 1895, and 1896? We did that, too, when the | tion cnd wise Repu in legislatior 


duty upon cattle was virtually prohibitive. {Applause Pennsyival vit . i ti more 
Our people used to bale hay and ship it East and elsewhere; and | five times the populatio Kans ! 





wh n you remember that in the year 1892 we o ly imported 79.000 | more wealth than Kansas did tf! } . \ 
tons, and in 1896 802,000 tons, you know we would like a little | in assessed valuation 116 per ce ‘ 

more protection on that product. In the district which Ihave the | only 54 per ce1 

honor to represent there are three counties engaged in the sheep Massachusett 

industry. In 1892 in one of these counties there were 50,000 sheep. | nearly twice the } ition K 

In that year they sold at from $3 to $4 a head, and the wool at from | sixth the wealth t K 

15 to iS centsa pound. You could buy those sheep last fall at 75 nly re 


cents a head, and wool sold at 7 to 8 cents a pound. New York had « t and 
Mr. MAGUIRE. Do you know of any lower form of industry | f 

from an industrial standpoint than raising sheep? Does not th nd a fif more t 

extension of sheep industry drive out the higher forms of industry | inc 

wherever it is engaged in? [ noticed n 


Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. It does not in the Fourth Kansas di laili f the West m 
trict, and I do not believe it does anywhere else. You have par eight § 
lyzed the sheep industry, one of the greatest in thi: intry, 1 nce 1880 to t 
your Gorman- Wilson bill, and we propose by this measure to en howing for our 
courage it and build it up again, and the people of this country | ple; andit 
will say ‘“‘Amen” to our efforts. [Applause on the Republican | Eastern peo] i 


side | ndustrious, and ¥ 
Mr. MAGUIRE. We will see about that. | The gentle nw 
Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Yes, you will see about that, you | years are the 1 
always have. I remember well that in the Fifty-third Congress | forget that t hist 
they told us why they wanted free wool; that with it the people | of this count } 
would wear better clothing; that the McKinley law did not keep | of the poor 
out shoddy. True. We imported 292,000 pounds of shoddy in | wise policy of the Rey 
1893, but the first year that the Wilson-Gorman bill was upon the | has advanced ] 
statute book the importation of shoddy increased l 
pounds, and the same Democratic orators who told us that their | thought it impos 
pill would keep shoddy out of this country are trying to fool the | manufacture did 
people again in face of these figures. | countrymen, for ast 
The placing of wool on the free list by the Wilson bill cost the | with them, man ft 
woolgrowers of the United States $84,000,000 in revenue and | and army to: »t 
$120,000,000 in reduction of the price of wool in the four years of | cess in perfection f 


its operations. This loss of $124,000,000 equals a loss of $8 to each | vancementin education. [Loud applause on the Republic ide. } 


to 98).000.000 It has been w 
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The Tariff. 


DAVIDSON 


ONSIN 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. DAVIDSON said: 


CHAIRMAN: At the very threshold of its existence 1 

fifth € j onfronted with an extraordi ary condition of 
afi condition the very existence of which sets at naught all 

un theories of the professional free-trade theorists and 
d stra the wisdom and good judgment of the people of our 
nation, who at the last election dire d that the policy which had 
brought disaster and ruin upon the country during the la four 
years should cease, and that another and different policy shoul d 
| t ted in its place. We have been commissioned 1 ry the 
suffering hi of our land with the performance of a sacred 
duty, and one which the country is now anxiously waiting for us 
to perform. The President has so clearly expressed the object of 










his extraordinary s m that the language used in his message 
will bear repeating here: 

( nr s y ! tl ing condit Ampl v 
‘ nust t vy for the « ary expens he country, 
b rth beral pensions and the liquidation of the 

i! al yublic debt. In raising reve ‘ should 
f s vi oiucts as to preserve the mat so far as 

) tor vive and increase mat ctures; to re 
d to increase our domest commerce; to 
Tr der te » labor in every field of useful 








‘ fnate reward to whic b kill and industry 
ts ‘ the passage of a tariff law which shall 
rv “l not be further urged. The imperative demand 
t hour isa prompt enactment of sucha measure, and to this object 
ea ly recommend tl Congress shall make every endeavor. B 
the ness is t ected, let us first provide sufficient revenue to faith 
fully alminister the Government without the contracting of further debt or 
continus d dis turbance of our finance 


Notwithstanding this declaration of the President 
upon the other side of this Chamber still question the necessity of 
increased revenue at this time; but can any thoughtful or honest 
man conscientiously question the condition of our finances when 
the record shows that our disbursements have largely exceeded 


ventlemen 


the receipts and that there has been a deficiency in each of the 
last four years? The deficiency is as follows 
Fiscal year ending June 30- 
ISo4 ‘ 509, 503, 260 
Heid aiace eT ae n------ 48,805, 223 | 
1895 _— kepada ...-. 25,208, 246 | 
PT AONE oS srk wescn dane eneaeedeaaee -. 65,000, 000 
. . . 1 a ae ere 
Total deficiency 203, 811, 729 
The very fact thi it this condition exists, and that in time of 
peace and without any extraordinary expenditures the Govern- 


ment has been « cma to issue bonds to the amount of $260,000,- 
000, demonstrates conclusively that there has been a change in 
our revenue system during the last four years. for we find from 
an examination of the records that during the twenty-five years 
of Republican ascendency there never was a time when the re- 
ceipts were not largely in excess of the disbursements, and that 
from 1865 to the close of President Harrison’s Administration this 
Government, under Republican rule, not only expended large sums 
money for the improvement of its Navy and for its rivers and 
harbors, for the erection of public buildings, 
the postal service and other improvements, but it paid the neces- 

sary annual expenses of a great and growing country and at the 
same time bs uid off two-thirds of ‘the debt contracted in the preser- 
vation of the Union, and in addition it also paid many hundred 
millions of ‘dollars in pensions to the soldiers who fonght for the 
preservation of the Union and to the widows and orphans of such 
soldiers, 

At different times during t 
of this House have de 
that was needed, but that if 


debate gentlemen upon the other 
ared that it was not tariff | legislation 
da, financial legislation was had along the 
lines laid down by them—that is, th: ‘free coinage of silver at the 
ratio of i6to 1—there would be no necessity for the revision of our 
tariff 1: —_ I desire to call the attention of those gentlemen to the 
fact tha 70 to 1893 our nation prospered in a greater 
during its existence; that during all this 


than at any other tim 
time new railrcad being built, new industries of all kinds 


this 


side ! 


from 1S 


degree 


were 
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| distri. 


| revenue for the Government, 


| that the best way to provide this revenue is by 
| tions. 


| the history of our country demonstrates conclusively 


| 


for the extension of | 


es 


were being developed, the broad prairies of the West became fer- 
tile farms, near these farms villages sprung up, and with the com- 
Pry of manufacturing industries these villages grew ree cities, all 
of which offered opportunities for investment of capital and gave 
to labor an 7 rtunity for employme nt at better w: en in were 
‘ived by wage earners in any other nation or at any time 

During all this period the people were happy and contented. 


ever rece 


Dwle 
t 


Homes were being built and furnished with not only the necessi- 
ties but the comforts of life; = were being erected and 
chools endowed, and every laborer of every vocation was enabled 
to lay aside some portion of 1 his earnings for the benetit of himself 
and ‘ familyin after years. Thatcondition of affairs continued 
up to _ at which time, without any change in our monetary 
system, the tide of prosperity turned back, and from that day to 
this he country has been in a state of demoralization, tala 8s 
has been suspended, properties ha ve depreciated in value, the fa 

tories have been closed, the whee har » ceased to turn, the fires 
in the furnaces have gone ¢ and the men who were earning a 


good livelihood in those fac ee and mills have been without 
unity for labor and have be in many instances de- 
pendent upon charity for the sustenance of rene rb and th 


opport ‘ome 


— This condition of things, however. has not been confined 
alone to the manufacturing centers, but the great agricultural 


‘ts of our country have been visited wit 
The ‘dae now is. What has been the 
what the remedy? 


Can there be any other 


h the same blight 
cause of all this, and 


solution than that the cause 
change from a protec tive tariff px icy to one of **revenn 
rather toone fora *‘ deficit?” The whole record of our agri¢ ultural, 
commercial, and industrial systems under the protective policy 
which existed up to 1894 shows that the change from that policy 
to the Wilson-Gorman policy was not beneficial to the country, 
and we are here to-day to repeal that monstrosity and place upon 
the statute books a measure which will provide not a deficit but 
and at the same time encourage the 
industries of the United States. It must be admitted by all that 
a government like ours must necessarily require a large amount 
of money to meet its annual expenditures. Every American citi- 
zen desires to see the country prosperous and to see it developed, 
We desire to see the internal improvements continued, public 
buildings erected in the several cities were they are needed, and a 
sufficient expenditure of money by way of pensions to protect 
every worthy veteran from penury or want. 

In order to meet these expenditures, large sums of money must 
be received from some source, and as a governmental taxgatherer 
is never a welcome visitor at our homes, it seems to be conceded 
a tax on importa- 
It is unnecessary at this time to reiterate the oft-repeated 
argumentsas to whether the revenue shou!d be procured by virtue 
of a tariff law enacted for purposes of revenue only. or whether 
that law should be so framed that, in addition to producing a 
revenue sufficient to meet the expenditures of the Governmen?, 


was the 
. only,” or 





| it will at the same time give protection to American labor and to 


American industries. 

From the time of the first tariff enactment down to the present 
that the 
nation has been more prosperous when the revenues have been 
collected under a tariff law which at the same time protected the 
industries of the nation than under what is known as free-trade 
legislation. I believe the bill now proposed is better adapted for 
the needs of the country than any other tariff measure ever pro- 
posed for enactment. It is not asectional measure in any respect. 
It is as broad as the nation itself, and it affords protection to 
every industry that needs it, and at the same time the duties have 
been so regulated that they will not hecome burdensome upon 
any class of our people. I shall not undertake to discuss in detail 
many of the schedules of this bill, but there are one or two in 
which the people I have the honor to represent are directly inter- 
ested, and to those I desire to call attention. 

LUMBER. 

In the first place, a duty is proposed upon Inmber, and it may be 
urged by some that the consumers of lumber should be entitled to 
procure this product from any market wherever it may be ob- 
tained, but for the present, at least, there is, and,in my judgment, 
for many years to come there will be, ple nty of timber of all kinds 
in this country, so that a reasonable duty may be imposed upon 
manufactured lumber brought in from other countries, which 
will enable the people engaged in that industry in this « ountry to 
continue with a reasonable assurance that they will not be com- 
pelled to compete with the cheaper labor of other countries. We 
tind to the north of us a country, separated from ours only by an 
imaginary line, that has miles of unbroken forest and labor that 
can be employed at wages much less than that demanded by and 
paid to the laborers of this country: and w hen we notice that the 


_importations of lumber from Canada under the pres-nt tariff en- 
actment have increased from $2,600,000 worth in 1893 to $12,600,000 
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we should import $12,600,000 worth of lumber from Canada, 90 | 
per cent of which represents labor, when we have unemployed | | 
laborersin ourown country? Thislarge importation from Canada 
has been directly responsible for the closing of many of the mills 
and manufactories thr hout the Northern St iotably 
Michigan and Wiscons reby turning thousands of men out 


of employment and compelling the manufacturers of lumber it 
those States to reduce the wages of their employees, where empl 
ment was given to any, in order that they might compete suce: 
fully with the cheaper products brought over from Canada. 

It has been said that this bill favors the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the East against the agricultural industries of the We 
but I desire here and now to say that, in my judgment, this bill, 
if enacted into law, will give better protection to the agricultural 
industries of the country than has ever been given them in any 
tariff legislation heretofore enacted. Take the whole scale of agri- 
cultural products, and you will find that the duties proposed are 
higher than those of the Wilson law, and if enacted into law will 
enable the producer of agricultural products to dispose of them 
in the home markets without competing with foreign nations for 
that market. The gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber 
profess at this time to be the friends of the farmer, and are de- 
claiming loudly and continuously against the passage of this bill 
because it is not in the interest of the farmer. 

If I remember correctly, the debates had at the time of the pas- 
sage of the Wilson bill were replete with statements, made by these 
saine gentlemen, or some of them at least, that they were then 











leg- 


islating in the interests of the farmer, and that the Wilson bill, if | 


enacted into law, would bring prosperity, and that the ‘‘ mar- 
kets of the world” would be thrown open to them. Well, it 
occurs to me that with the home market destroyed the farmers 
of our country were forced to seek and have been seeking the 
markets of the world during the last four years. They have 
sought them earnestly day and night, month after month, during 
all these years, but they have failed to find them. What has the 
tariff legislation which our friends on the other side placed upon 
the statute books dene in the interest of the farmers? Let us 
observe its workings. They said that it would give us the markets 
of the world in which to sell our products. Let us seeif it has 
fulfilled their promise. The first item I call your attention to is 
that of barley. 

For some reason, malting plants have been erected along our 
northern frontier, and I understand the owners of those plants 
have appeared before the Ways and Means Committee and urged 
that the duty on barley be reduced to 5 cents per bushel, so that 
they might purchase Canadian barley for malting, but I congrat- 
ulate the country in having as members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means gentlemen who were interested first in the wel- 
fare of the American farmer, and who, in order to protect him, 
have raised the duty from 30 per cent ad valorem, which is equal 
to about 7 cents per bushel, to 30 cents per bushel. 

This duty will shut out a portion of the Canadian crop and give 
a market for the American crop. In 1894, under the McKinley 


law, we imported only 791,061 bushels of barley, of a value of | 


$358,744, while in 1895, under the Wilson law, we imported 2,116,- 
816 bushels, of the value of $867,743, a loss to American farmers 
of 1,325,755 bushels, of the value of $509,000. 

In 1894, under the McKinley law, we sold to the world 5,219,405 
bushels of barley, for which we received $2,379,714: while in 1895, 


under the Wilson law, we sold only 1,563,754 bushels, receiving for | 


it $767,218; aloss of 3,655,651 bushels, and a loss in value of $1,612,- 
496. 


Add to this the loss on importations during the same time, | 


and the total loss to the farmers was 4,980,000 bushels, of the value | 


of $2,121,000. 

In 1892, under the McKinley law, we sold to the world 637, 
bushels of beans and peas, receiving therefor $945,767; in 1895, 
under the Wilson law. we sold only 242,682 bushels, receiving 
therefor $429,006, a falling off of 395,290 bushels, and a loss of 
$516,761. These two items show the result of an attempt upon our 
part to capture the markets of the world under the Wilson law. 

While we were attempting to do that the people of other coun- 
tries successfully captured this market, and instead of its being 
protected and preserved as a market for the agricultural products 
of this country, we find that upon the one item of beans, where we 
purchased in 1892 only 874,000 bushels, of the value of $957,000, in 
1895, under the Wilson law, we purchased 1,536,000 bushels, of 
the value of $1,548,749, a loss of 662,000 bushe!s, of the value of 
$590,000. 
and you find the American farmers lost on beans and peas alone 
1,057,290 bushels, of the value of $1,106,761. 
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Add to this the loss on exportation of the same article | 
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cultural products of this land. T! 
country the best market in the world, viz, t h ! 
| under this free-trade measure that marl l i 
| from them to a large extent. 
In 1892, under the protective system, the « imptio 
in this country was 5.7 bushels per ita. In 1895 | 
creased to 4 bushels per capita, showing a s of bushe el 
capita, or about 120,000,000 bus s rmed S in 
there were in 1892. The decrease } ‘ ! n 
of corn in the same period was 14 bu IS0,000,000 els 
less consumed by the people of ou n 1895 than were con- 
| sumed in 1892. But it will be said by nn it the y in 
not be correct, for the reason that ou } { nwa im 
1895 than it was in 1892, and that men mu i ert work 
or not. But I say to you that when met vorking on short 
time at low wages, or, worse still, are ou employm dare 
walking the streets looking for a job, and a , { neces- 
sity to accept the offerings of charity to k their \ ind chil- 
dren from starvation, I say to vou that those fam do not con- 
sume upon their tables as much bread l meat and t many 
different agricultural products as they when the] 8 
family is receiving steady empioyment at good wa 
sut the loss sustained by t farming community by virtue of 
free-trade legislation has not been a 1@ 1 t a ¢ 
sumption, nor in the amount of the p 
countries, but in the shrinkage of valu i. la 
they have raised. Take the three great staples, wheat, corn, and 
oats, which are largely raised by the fa) t Ur ite 
and we find that in 1891 they brought the f wil ints of 
money: 
Wheat = 10 
Corn a : $36, 459, 000 
Oats - OO 
Total O00 
In 1895 the same } | I ! ng 
amounts of mo 
W heat : 0 
Corn : 4 » OOO 
Oats —— . 165,655, 000 
Total ) 
Thus the farmers lost on 
the sum of $612,709,000 in a 
between the protective r 
of 1895. Butit was not th i m 
| animals as well. The farmers os, Ja rth 
$295,425,000; on January 1, 1896, th ‘ 9. 
000, a decrease of $108,896,000 in thre ( lan I 93, 
the sheep of this country w y ! ida v1, 
1895, they were worth $65,167,000 : 000 
in three vears. In 1893 the horses i Sta ere 
valued at $1.007.593,000; in 1806 they w Lats ), O00, 
| a decrease of $507.453,000, and a loss i ir ilone of 
$677,091,000 to the farmers of this country as a result of Demo- 
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The value in 1891 of the wheat, corn, rye, oats, cotton, hay, 
tatoes, wool, barley, buckwheat, tobacco, hogs, and sheep in 
is country was $2,957,000,000; in 1895 the same articles were 
valued at $2,061,000,000, showing a decrease in the value of these 
thirteen articles of $900,000,000 between the year 1891, under a 
“na ta ei law, and the year 1895, under the Wilson free- 
rade law. Can there be any question, then, but that this great 
depreciation in values of all these products of the farm was 
directly traceable to the tariff legislation made ible by the 
last Democratic Administration? The poate of this country are 
entitled to our own market, and they should be allowed to occupy 
it and to supply it with oreyeees that is raised or manufactured 
in this country, and such legislation should be enacted as will 
prevent the foreigner from entering this market until he has paid 
a tax at least equal to that paid by the people of our own country 
for the maintenance of the Government. 
Just notice a few of the agricultural articles we bought in for- 
eign lands last year. 
Products of the farm imported in 1896: 


Animals (horses, cattle, and sheep) ................-. $3, 253, 000 
Products of animals (except wool) ...............-.. 41, 650, 000 
RN ai ate aks on airbus ecerae tithe egies bs belie dibiahiw aie 82, 145, 000 
Breadstuffs (wheat, oats, barley, etc.)............-.. 2, 780, 000 
CER 6. .ciinsrcne isubmece sony hikbaeeatat 19, 032, 000 
RE OUND RAN iiss Boek owns Tikiees whesoueclnk pinky 2, 673, 000 
SN inka sits lth phat aNi ah abe cs itaas ak a dial reseed atlas. aap 2, 773, 000 
Seca shdinle Meitvesahaies dications eaaiiogs clint ab deeded: 2, 185, 000 
SIE cite tii ieink estan dik nin 4 abt Riiiouch odie balk ole 2, 683, 000 
RD li Sick diidinndnviensecut 50s ag skint aiimats 16, 508, 000 
IN rss holes: legos daca deciles tidinn eee bndeie 2, 577, 000 

BE sia dicted wisttsciiaits adn wibuawatiiiabinwaiad iain bades 128, 354, 000 


This immense sum of money was sent abroad in the purchase 
of animals, grain, etc., nearly all of which could have been raised 
in our own country. Is there any reason, then, why it should not 
be so raised? We imported from foreign countries last year: 


NII ci, atin aR Css ms en'y, hacen tains Ges cintbie akan: yin lard teed $3, 559, 000 
IN sec k diese bat ebitio Aa Eels ma wbde 10, 605, 000 
SS SI SI cn aks natin whee tigninihedion cite nded 7, 528, 000 
I NE 5B kins onus unbabrhe diabetes skawbe 25, 338, 000 
TO a a ae vid i aa ec ee a a 2, 144, 000 
I oases ceiccs thc i dpescit ariel alelagN ic sinc sliRiebinies Bib en ailna 20, 567, 000 

I i iain i sli nang cctedtacmcgetaes aida iain taaeatat 69, 741, 000 


This sum was paid by the people of our country for the products 
of the mines, the factories, and the quarries of foreign countries, 
when we have within our own country all these products which 
should have been mined and produ by American capital and 
American labor. 

in manufactured goods, such as books, maps, paper, silk, woolen 
and cotton goods, we imported last year $178,354,000 worth, while 
every dollar's worth of these goods could have been manufactured 
in the United States. During the last year we imported into this 
country $780,000,000 worth of foreign goods and forei Dwayne 
and ——s the last five years we have imported $3.8 ,000,000 
worth. 

WOOL. 


How well the country remembers the rainbow promises about 
the great benefits to be received from free wool! What are the 
facts? During the last year of the McKinley law we imported 
55,152,585 pounds of wool, of the value of $6,107,438; in 1895, 
under the Wilson law, weimported 206,033,906 pounds, of the value 
of $25,556,421; and in 1896 we imiported 230,911,478 pounds, of the 
value of $82,451,242, a loss over the last year of the McKinley law 
of 175,758,888 pounds, of the value cf $26,343,805. 

But they tell us clothing has been cheaper, and thus the poor 
man has m benefited by having free wool, but my 
judgment is that honest clothing has not materiaily decreased in 
value, except as all values have depreciated on account of the de- 
pression in business. I admit thata ‘‘ a ” suit of clothes 
may bho purchased to-day for less, perhaps, than it could have been 
in 1804 but ou will find that these suits are ‘‘ cheap ” in quality as 
well. The portation of rags, waste, and shoddy has increased 
from 229,000 nds in 1894 to 20,000,000 pounds in 1895, and as 
each pound of shoddy is equivalent to 3 pounds of merino wool, we 
find that under the tree-woal clause of the Wilson law — has 
taken the place of 60,000,000 pounds of American wool. am 
opposed to that is shoddy, whether you find it in the 
coat that is on the man’s back or in the man himself, or in the 
system of | ion which makes such conditions possible. I 
believe that American flocks should feed on American : 
Cietsoun and einr ssaien ahieh Suabenin iets te eeaaenealiee ane 
' , and any system w un- 

Bhould not be tolerated. — 





SUGAR. 

I have filed with the Clerk a petition from several hundre:| 
zens of my State asking for a protective duty on sugar. 
within the last two years it was supposed that.a duty 
upon sugar was one for revenue only, but under the stim 
the bounty provided by the McKinley law this indus:;. 
menced to develop, and not only the cane-sugar indus: ;\ 
pered, but the intelligent farmers of the North. encourag:| 
assistance of that broad-minded, courageons friend of the ; 
the then Secretary of iculture, Jeremiah M. Rusk, of \' 
sin, turned their atten to the beet-sugar industry as w. 

The annual production of sugar in the world is estin.,; 
8,248,246 tons, of which amount 8,537,151 tons are made fr.) 
and 4,711,095 tons are made from beets. Of this amount. 
country produces only 236,000 tons of cane sugar and 30),()\\\ 
of beet sugar, and yet the climate and soil of at least 18 st. 
our Union are as well adapted to the raising of beets for su. 
any vole of the =. Why, sir, any is the greates: 
sugar- ucing country in world, and yet that port 
Germany ada) to the raising of beets is only twice im large a 
the single State of Wisconsin. We are sending to foreign ©... 
tries about $125,000,000 annually for this one agricultural pr. t 
and while it may take some years to develop this industry 1:9 
ciently to supply entirely the home demand, yet every «ff. 1: 
that direction is a benefit to our own people. 

As it is now absolutely necessary to im a duty on sugar for 
the purpose of obtaining revenue to meet the necessary ¢\)«)«. < 
of the Government and topay theinterest on the bonds issued by ¢))5 
late President, that duty d be so levied as to afford protection 
to this infant industry, which will soon prove a national bless). 
aa ae Meg of our own sugar would mean the construction of 
920 factories, at an average cost of $250,000 each, and with a daily 
capacity of 350 tons of beets each. To supply each of thes» fac- 
tories with beets would require the product of 2,000 acres of Land, 
or 1,840,000 acres in all, which would be raised annually 
18,400,000 tons of beets. At an average price of $4.50 per ton, this 


he go one S teneeeied dition of Itural prod: 
presen’ con: of agricultural products, 
when the supply of the cereals is largely in excess of the demand, 
if 1,840,000 acres of land now raising wheat, corn, oats, or barley 
could be used in the sugar industry, what a benefit would resu't 
to those who from necessity must raise the cereals, and how mich 
r would be the income of those who were so situated that 
could raise beets instead of cereals. It has been estimated 
acre of beetsis 16 tons, which, if sold at 
the average price of $4.50 ton, would produce an income of 
$72 per acre, and as the of 1 acre of beets is stated to 
be $25, it would leave a net profit of $47 per acre to the owner o! 
the soil. It has been demonstrated beyond a doubt that we have 
in this country the soil and climate to produce our own sug. 
In the State which I have the honor in part to represent, the 
agricultural station has been experimenting with the raising °' 
the sugar beet with remarkable results. Tests have been milo 
with beets raised in fifty-nine different counties in that State wii) 
show an average of 12.44 per cent sugar, with a purity coeflicient 
of 76 per cent, and from one county in my district the averaye 
was 16 per cent sugar. When we remember that European }e«'s 
never polarize more than 13} percent, it is not surprising that tho 


people are becoming interested in matter, and if given an 
eee will in a few years successfully compete wit! the 
foreign ions in uction of sugar from beets; and instead 


of sending $125,000, annually abroad to enrich the farmers of 
— nations, this amount be distributed among our own 
people, to the benefit of all and to the benefit of the nation. 
Is it not better to the industries of our own country, 
t them from the prodmets of foreign manufacture created 
haces ial eee a owt comntry to find 
employment at wages, at the same , by reason of the 
acti vikgtn Chocaaameastal teed apesiiibiaiation eee, 80 divide 
agricultural pur- 
suits not exceed their due proportion, and the products of |) 
farm will find a market at the mam centers just as tho 
Saree from the manufactory find a in the agricultu: 
istricts? This interchange of ucts between the people of ov 
own country k the money of our country here, benefits all 0" 
citizens, an juni to the rity of the nation. 
This is the theory of a tariff. This is the ae tie on 
i i is theory 
this ber, ami they 
eir test against the passage of this bil!. °» 
in f their pet but now explode! 
tes - poet oareay wo pays a — 
t apostle , Who seeks take away om hu- 
meslty ite RiP hi offers in its stead upon 
we faite mony belld, no these professional! 
stand here objecting to the passage of this measure; sti! 
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nothing as a substitute, nothing which will bring relief 

1 oe no, not even that creature of their own 
creation—the a monstrosity, 

Mr. Chairman, I not only like this bill, but I like its title also, 
I beliove that we should enact a law that will provide sufficient 
revenue for the Government, and I also believe in the poli of 
encouraging industries. I believe in America; I believe 
we have the grandest country on the face of the earth, and with 
bay legislation our people will be the most prosperous, the most 


and the most contented of an ple. Experience has 
wry and that 


ght us that we need protection, system of protection 
which lifts the labor of country above the degrading and dan- 
of the pauper cf Euro 


gerous ; that — 
which makes our artisans men which makes them intelligent, 
honest American citizens, standing on a plane of equality with 
other American citizens, and maintaining their self-respect, 
ependence, and manhood, isthe oy which I believein. The 

ty which protection gives to labor is, in my judgment, the 
nation’s grandest investment. During the last campaign it was 
my pleasure to make to the le of the district I resent a 
ise tariff legi It was this, that if chosen 
represent them in the -fifth Congress I would never vote 
lor a tariff bill that would put a high protective duty on the rice 
the Southern plantations and a low ad valorem duty on the 
bm of the North; that I would never vote for a bill that would 
mt wool on the free list and leave a high protective duty on pea- 
nts. That promise, Mr. Ch , 1 will keep to-day when I 
vote for the passage of this bill. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE W. STERLE, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 25, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union,and 
paving under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the 
t and to encourage the industries of the United States— 


Mr. STEELE said: 
Mr. CHarrMAN: Ihave been so very busy with matters pertain- 
fps to our Soldiers’ Homes as to be utterly prevented from prepar- 
g any remarks on this bill. I will, however, say for it 
at a it is the most complete tariff bill that has ever 
Not only because of its equity in levying duties 
upon imports, but because of the su 
framed with 





perb manner in which it is 

reference to the collection of the duties imposed. In 
saying this I am not in ~ wise reflecting on the McKinley law or 
its framers, had 


© gentlemen composing that great com- 
mittee been employed in framing the bill now under considera- 


tion, they would have had the advantage of the experience we have 
all shared since the framing of that measure, and would have been 
moved by that ive spirit which characterizes all the per- 


formances of the ublican party. 

I do notelaim that the bill under consideration is perfection, for 
there are that I would like to change. I agree with our 
tobacco manufacturers in thinking that the tobacco schedule is too 
high, and there are other items of the bill concerning which mem- 
bers of the committee and friends of the measure have divergent 
views. But we must all realize that in the framing of sucha 


me involving so many conflicting interests, it is utterly un- 
for everyone to expect to have things all his own way. 
I am a protectionist because I believe firmly in protection, and 


if Ihad my own way in framing a bill might overdo the matter. I 

believein in this country everything that thecoun- 

try needs and that it is ble for us to manufacture. I believe 
our everything that it is possible for us to grow in this 

country, and at home the money we send out to buy the 

products of other countries. 

pie NatectasP tly sot 
r. URIN 

when he is 


place no duty on the twine that binds 
cur Wheat and gives us no crdit forthe free twine that binds hl 
Nor take into account the fact that it has seemed 
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the United States. We had, prior to that time, produced only a 
limited amount of cane sugar in Louisiana and other Southern 
States, but we in the North had submitted to a tax on both sugar 
and rice uncomplainingly for years. In fact, we thought in 1890 
that we had ascertained that we could not produce enough sugar for 
home consumption, and that it would be better for our people and 
do exact justice to those in the South to give a bounty on its pro- 
duction rather than tax it. 

The wisdom of giving a bounty at that time is apparent. for by 
this encouragement we have demonstrated beyond the question 
of doubt that we can produce beets out of which sugar is made 
in twenty of our great States—my own among the number, I am 
happy to say—and that in any five of them enough can be grown 
for th» manufacture of all the sugar consumed by our people. 
On rice we are giving the South Curolina growers a protection « 
111.85 per cent, which is much more than we give to any other 
agricultural product, and this in face of the fact that we have not 
up to this time had a vote from that section to sustain its own 
industries. The Republican party believes in protection, and 
looks forward anxiously to the time when we will produce all the 
rice we need. Texas is now making a good showing in this direc- 
tion, and we have a Republican member from that State, as 
incredible as it seems, who will help us to protect the rice grow- 
ers and other farmers of Texas. For my part, Mr. Chairman, 
and I say it boldly, if I had the framing of this bill, unless our 
friends from the South, in which section only cane sugar and 
rice can be produced, and upon which a high tariff seems neces- 
sary, would help in protecting their own interests, I would per- 
mit them to fall by the wayside and suffer for a while the effects 
of their own folly. 

With regard, to sugar I predict that if the tariff fixed by this 
bill is unc ed for a period of ten years, we will at the end of 
that time be producing not only enough for our home consum)- 
tion, but as much as wecare to export, and at very little additional 
cost tothe consumer. Germany gives an export bounty on sugar, 
yet the home consumer pays from 6 to 8 cents per pound for it, 
the bounty enabling the German producer to sell it in this country 
at a lower price, while the French consumer pays from 8 to 10 
cents & nd for the same reason. The farmers in the twenty 
States where the sugar beet can be successfully raised will reap a 
double benefit from the development of the sugar industry; first, 
because the sugar beet is a more profitable crop than wheat or 
corn, and second, because the land devoted to raising beets will 
no 1 r be producing wheat and corn, and the lessened produc- 
tion will increase the price of these products. Soin raising cat- 
tle and sheep. 

The effect of the reductions made by the Wilson-Gorman law 
on farm products is demonstrated by reference to the statistical 
report of the Secretary of Agriculture for the year 1896 in tho 
State which I have in part the honor to represent, viz: 

In 1880 the live stock of Indiana was valued at $78,806,248, in- 
creasing steadily in value until 1893, when high-water mark was 
reached at $113,785,244, an increase of $34,978,996. From 1893 to 
1896 there was a decrease from $113,785,244 to $67,301,956, a dif- 
ference to the bad of $46,483,288. In 1896 the value of live stock 
in Indiana was $11,504,290 less than in 1880. The loss was dis- 
tributed as follows: 








— 


1896. Loss. 
i 
' 


1992. | 
ee AR * _] 
Wumber of horses-...........-..... 725, 258 604, 445 30,811 
Value of horses_-. $53, 388, 708 | $23, TAZ, 046 ($20, 655, 75 


OIE MEUNEOU .. «cee naccus eocsas | 5, 481 


50, 431 6,050 
Value of mules $4,342,014 | $1,904,802 | $2,497,213 
A decrease in each case of over 55 per cent. 
nitaienencindiinamnates —y 
1892. 1806. | Loss. 
edie ae = 
Number of beef cattle 1. ORS. 236 798, 414 226. 823 
Ne WE GENE 0 ncccccscceccecceccecsce $20, 925,520 | $16,447,970 | $4,477,550 
A loss of 21 per cent. 
189% 1806. Loss 
Number of sheep. ..............-- 1, 161, 702 727,509 | 434,198 
Value of sheep..............-. $4 $1, 669,779 | $2, 628, 963 
A loss in number of over 39 per cent and in \ f over 61 per cent 
1392 1806. | Loss 
WNWumber of hogs 2 586, 380 1, 4, 772 931,608 


Value of hogs............-..-.--------------| $12, 787,061 | $7,802,580 | $4,984,491 


ED 


A loss in number of 36 per cent and in value of 39 per cent. 
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f In 1891 the production of corn in the United States, as shown | attention to the cattle industry instead of raising Po; 

5 by the Statistical Abstract for the year 1896 (pages 293 and 294), | send here to misrepresent it, it would be better for all ¢. 
* was 2,060,154,000 bushels, valued at $836,439,225; in 1895 it was | Two advantages would be derived therefrom. First » ed. 

| 2,151,188,586 bushels, valued at $576,509,106, showing an increase | not send our money to any other country to buy wha: ms 
Bs in production and a large decrease in value. I have not the sta- | produce at home. Reema our farmers would be able t 

tistics for 1896, but they will show an increased production over | prices for their products. For my friend to say that t); 
1895 and a much futher decrease in value. do not enter into competition with our cattle is prey 
In the year 1891 we ee in this country our largest crop of | Two hundred and seventeen thousand head of them co. 
wheat, 611,780,000 bushels. The value of the crop was $513,472,711. | this country annually from other countries and put to ; 
In 1895 we produced 467,102,947 bushels, the value of which was | bles and not compete with us! Itis ridiculous. I hay, 
$237 ,938,998, another —_ decrease in value. at all that the number that came in by evading the cus; 

A In 1891 we produced 738,394,000 bushels of oats, valued at $232,- | cers was as at as that which came under their obsery..,: 

* 312,267; in 1895, 824,443,537 bushels, valued at $163,655,068, It is said that we should be reciprocal in our relations \; Mos 
i Now, Mr. Chairman, there has been a great deal of discussion | ico. I am in favor of reciprocity, but I want to have sor a" 

- on the subject of cattle, and an effort will be made to reduce the | say about whatis afairarrangement. When the Ameri n 

duty which the proposed bill places upon them, and there seems‘ sends a hundred pounds of wheat to Mexico, he must pay ; 

to be a great deal of concern on the part of some gentlemen here | $2.47, and to get flour there we must pay $4.54 a barr! 

4: about the farmers of the far West having their corn and hay | costs our farmer $20 on each head of cattle will, under t!). 

eaten by cattle imported from Mexico. tariff, cost the importer $6.87 a head, if the report of t), 

ue Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas, Grass. correctly states the value, and after the tariff is paid $1 

Ss Mr. STEELE. No; you do not seem to be concerned about hav- | ference of $7.13. Now, it occurs to me that this is ; 

& ing the grass eaten. hat you seem to want is to have cattle | enough to give to the Mexican cattle raiser or to th 
= raised in Mexico until they are 3 or 4 years old, and then bring | speculator who feeds them. 

i them into this country, as 217,000 head were brought in last year, Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. How does the gentlem:) 
; according to the Treasury report, at a valuation of wee | $5.87 per | for this fact, that since the reduction of tariff on cattle : 3 
: head, a ridiculously low valuation, the duty collected on them | been a large increase in the price. 

ay being $1.37 a head. Now, the farmer who lives in Kansas, Mis- Mr. STEELE. That we do not agree to. 

. 4 souri, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Indiana must keep his cattle | Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. That is a fact. 

A until they are 3 years old, when they come into competition with | Mr.STEELE. Asa matter of fact that is not corre. 

; { the cattle raised in Mexico and imported as ‘‘ feeders.” Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. The gentleman is mista lt 

e Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Oh, no; he does not do that. correct. 

7 Mr. STEELE. He has got to doit, because they are not feed- Mr. STEELE. The better grades of cattle, what ar: 


ers until they are 3 years old. The man who commences to feed | exporters, may bring as high a price in the market : 
cattle corn before they are 3 years old ought not to be in the awe to our importation of Mexican cattle. But the { 
: business, because he does not know enough. [Laughter.] Our | this country, in marketing his cattle, has been gettiny 
fa farmers must keep their cattle three years on their pasture, hay, | lower price for them, as arule. I will insert the statis: 
‘ae and corn; the latter, on account of the climate, must be fed for | question. 
3, cattle to do well in winter. At 3 years old they will have cost | Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Does not the gentleman |! hat 
a for feed alone, saying nothing of the labor, at least $20 per head. | the kind of cattle we call ‘‘stockers” are as much as o:- third 
They start for the feeder’s place then, the Mexican animal at $6.87 | higher now than they were three or four years ago, th - lass 
per head and the American animal at at least $20. Therefore, if | of cattle? 
our people did not come in competition with cattle that may be Mr. STEELE. I should not be surprised if it is so int 



























Hy pastured the year round, raised in other countries, the thousands | tion of the country from which the gentleman hails, } 0.1 e in 
! Me and thousands of acres of land upon which there is scarcely a hoof, | driving Mexican cattle through the country they have s)001/1 «i. 
v4 in portions of Kansas, Texas, Colorado, Oklahoma, and in many | ease that nearly oe out your native cattle. But in my section 
a other portions of our own country, would be devoted to raising | of the country feeders will not bring as much money a- ' lid 
Rt ' cattle with which to supply our demands, not only for the mar- | in 1890 to 1892. 
‘ ket as fatted animals, but as feeders for Kansas, Missouri,and the | © The fall in prices of agricultural products since the en: tuient 
Dakotas, etc. In Kansas and Texas alone there is enough grass | of the present tariff law is without parallel in the history «/ 
i land going to waste tc raise about the number of cattle officially | country. The ee table shows the agricultural schedules 
; reported to have been brought from Mexico last year. of the McKinley and Wilson-Gorman laws and those proposed in 
It the people of the former State would devote their time and | the pending bill: 
‘eB a ——__—_—— — - SS EEEEEEEEEEUnnEIn PEER 
| | McKinley bill. Dingle: 
is Mi al ales ne 
3 Cattle: 
5 Valued at not more than $20 per head— 
: RS BOGE ONE OP CTO on 0500 co cne scence cnnete cence: occces cocces pestfececsscaneses os Shhrennembunetdoes per head 
Lt LT NE... cipas's bau sce cdibeoncnndebddnn cwiven sonccncounnpeeeebinniaen ipwavnhs hebos sale Sasperekine Pndcstch babhieotnveyssene per head 
a Valued at more than $20 per head................ LiMasdaswnacangeeeell SIAR NE AIRE SF SY RRL IS NT per cent 
ie | ORNS: (| PReReNAMRIEM unseen . 
EE ED 4 sin a cvaminriionsiiceceisaqncecds oitesackpeelen SEINE 5. <catihn dian dialed kdb diag Sed beatin eee eens 
— Horses and mules: " ; r 
4 Valwedl G0 deme Seat QI00 GOON. ..- n= Banoo ass ninco es nee cece od saeem OE ccisnctccen a vcssy GPR GOER. oi. ccccntccapesiese per head. 
2 - Valued ee eer DEPT, cncescabekincee anol I Sas saclay ciel per cent. 
; 5 "Tees than Fh UG 0 5 oink in Sen ecogs sbnitineyen bnevekcagene i dihinee 75 cents per hea! 
a More than } year cld oi ..-| $1.50 per head. 
ra BNET iawn dating -+endvsprcauahsphnoaiintaiapahsonied a do ore ee 7 
— Oe oe ii dh oie cathe hme i Milne ican amon chenienaiete iieeue 9) cents per bushe! 
Bt Barley malt..... oe tee nec aewnss pecsee eeenaseces on ctpy ance soreuces -aemeeti ts bush per cent 45 cents per bushe! 
. ID 9. cus con dansioviannenstnlaiihinibicin (patted tidwebes Henkin ts per cen 15 cents per bushel 
NS CRRIIG oinsit sc ancipcicas decmue sited nese binine aiuis auniinndqueaceacllGnaneun do do Do. 
ee ahaa Sonera roves ae ee se = sa 2 = r pound 
: CII, .. « sadeak es dnhsindl onal aibeisttiiarmidinmmane éakan thigstakinh >aaiieaaale cen neces pound - cen anc. 
Re R re z ope nt ee ene teces wade a cceen ane tweces cows cesceccnecesesece Leewecsewand fs per com. ‘ W cents per bushel 
PR (= iy Dt PR al cnc ele een téooondcaebondianommann da 25 cents per bushe!. 
8 =——C Went flour’... . ...~ 2-2-2222 nnn ce nnne onnnne enn ne ne enn nen nae nnne ene scene oa econ’ > 
et cen r poun 
ao I a a a i oe len nahh Sans akc ae _ . 
ai NEUEN « cat dndehena Gkheon Cenebh > hanmiabinel déwenes obese cenccenccacnwink ...| Pree .-| 2cents per gallon. 
BE BIEL. ois idan bckale dia iennin dhe <deenelin gee datndeincgnins senceemness¢ apeiel te ‘iain ..| 30 cents per bushe! 
4 t 2% cents per pound and 
2 Ispercent «) valorem. 
can: 0606ltC(<i‘ t!”*«S YS Res CM MOOG oie ai Sice sc iwecctecccw cen cen satan wescccccscecesosetens cent 
) $8 3 cents each. 
a) - °-  \\—fiAlS ci<es ossseuiithitedsvhink SO ish hth ensenh sinks cakes ehvestascchwannhuenh .| 5 cents per ga)! 
pe ..| Scents per dozen 
CE RFS on ae cece cece eeece en see teene epeeee scence cane nnvecnesensssennne! O98 DOP OOM .....25........- 5555 | of nape — 
fe CONE Setiens inn cents per gallon. 
: é 3 .-.-----| 1S cents per pound 
, BATMAN wa as sisi oe sere in i 'snlatasmspdbade locate sin ein adi iwmsibeiasboms aca aml a 40 cents per bushel. 
eS j pO ln ee ects cece a i 53) cents per bushel. 
Be Tg eee eee ee eee nee ne ee 40 cents per bushel. 
BE  RNMIRIRORE ccec cise cence nis cnkcisecuimatbinweesthaaisbcis wipes ist mc eal: bss ann mn aI | 23 cents per bucrhel. 
, 8 cent...................| $1.50 per ton. 
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15 per cent 1} cents per pound, 
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EE akin ‘ a 
McKinley bill Wilson bill. Dingley bill. 
_———— —EEE ee — -—— will — _ ED 
; | 
yples: we 
Al Ti rech or ripe....--------------- = -| cents per bushel 20 per cent ; 25 cents per bushel. 
Dried, desiccated, evaporated .....-....... --| 2cents per pound........... do deh 2 cents per pound. 
Grapes and peaches.....------- - Diithwapeyhiea mebecequeniig oma rieenusmued aie 60 cents per barrel. .......,.. se 1 cent per pound 
Bacon and hams-..... ..-~-~---------~~----0---.++--+-++------++-+---+-----+| Scents per pound 2 ie ) cents per pound. 
Beef, mutton, and pork ee ee rr eee | 2 cents per pound seus SS —e 2 cents per pound, 
LAT dd .----~ <2 enw wan een sr nene cnn e nnn n nnn oo ene seen ee eee eee oe Sencceuseseces cecsce | cent per pound Do 
ultry: 
Pe. ce sijaie Pee eeESenesce es cece sence cweces cscnsoeses sdeesecssses] SCOMES POF POund...........| Scents per pound....... ..| 3cents per pound 
Dressed . . .- ~~ - <0 - ~~~ ene nn nn nnn nn nn cere wenn nnn ene e eee eee eee nee seen eens | 5 cents per pound Se per pound 5h cents per pound. 
Tallow ce ecwe Saeeee Samet ee eee ween eaten wee seen eee ene we cene we eene we neee sane neee 1 cent per pound wes Free.. i cent per pound 
Wool: * 
Class 1— 
Unwashed ..........- ‘ eese atesdac ..«.-.---| 11 cents per pound .......... Se a 11 cents per pound. 
Washed.........-- -| 22 cents per pound .......... ieee pictinsasedl 22 cents per pound, 
BCOUTOG. ...~ - 20 on oe een conn eee een cne cnc een nner nese eensce ss 88 cents per pound inline Gime do 33 cents per pound. 
Class 2— ee 
Ce oa, seen shanoeda *qencce ; 12 cents per pound seaaa pela tancli dient wena 12 cents per pound. 
LE, Seccnaebventeanee ee e oe 3b cents per pound ..........! wr 36 cents per pound, 
SE ci dais dndaue weeerescoensceu- eapap --| 24 cents per pound . ennai 24 cents per pound. 
Class 3— } 
Valued at less than 13 cents per pound ...........................| 82 per cent........... do .| 8 per cent. 
PE nhaw spcne once cosncn + ose crow crccco ence ccence cone cocees nee 64 per cent geeucesae a edhe: 4 per cent. 
Valued at over 13 cents per pound ........................--...--- NE Mn ok ck cena udeecs esa. .| 50 per cent. 
EE ae oe teww ewww anne of 100 per a a a ee Sa 100 per cent. 
Sugar: | 
Wot apove no. 16 Dutch standard.......................-....¢..-- | SN ti hihstrine didthats dnidiniamicaiii 40 per cent and ¢ cent per | 1.875 cents per pound, 
|; pound. 
Te ona ono csc one 2-220 ec een e 22022200 -ne Finth MN vend pusnnaseecases ..| 40 per cent and ¥ cent per | Do. 
pound. 
Cane sugar— . | 
ESS a ie a | 40 per cent and ¢ cent per Do 
| pound. 
EE | deat iicdeeeine 40 per cent and cent per Do. 
pound } 
Grape SUGAP.......- «.0--------0---------0-- ose - - re PUNE dnindindiundes sedis 





*Important changes in the classifications have been made in this schedule which will inure to 


B ing articles on the free list or greatly reducing the duty, 
as T Ocicated, the farmers of cestiaen countries are enabled 
to flood our markets with their products, even though prices have 
been ruinously low. The free list and reductions of duty by the 
law of 1894 in some cases seriously crippled, in others eer 
destroyed, our manufacturing industries, on account of whic 
thousands upon thousands o ve once employed at good 
wages were either thrown out of employment or had their wages 
— reduced, thus seriously crippling the very best market our 

‘armers and market gardeners have. 

Mr. Chairman, for the information of the cofmmittee I will pre- 
sent a short list, taken from Democratic official reports, showing 
the amount of produce imported into this country during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, every item of which, excepting rice, 
sugar, and wool, are articles that can be produced or were pro- 
duced in this country in sufficient quantity to supply our needs; 
and if the McKinley law had not nm repealed by the Wilson- 
Gorman Act we would now be producing nearly, if not quite, all 
the wool we need for home consumption and thousands of tons 
more sugar than we are now. 

The value of a few articles imported into the United States during the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1896. 








Dutiable. 





Free of duty. | 





ne cccccnn| OAR, 087-98 | OR, 740, 100.47 
fet nnn 257,658.04 | 1,082, 302. 73 
PSSSSS CSSS08 6 OSSSSS SE SSES 665666 6 O06 es OOS ees cece coceseceeeseceee wy, tle, je 
Teen el eeccccceceeccs 610, 839. 24 
Provisions, including meats and dairy products.| | a iabtc kien 2, 060, 718. 80 
Rice Sedstetibced CC EES ae . z . Le 
Seeds ......... ee ad ins nome ae 1, 295,104.75 | 1,302, 026. 42 
Sugar and molasses............ ea nie 11, 362, 065.00 | 72,895, 157. 
ne  cesecslececcoccececeses) 8,008, 001.08 
Wool, ete., unmanufactured...................-. oF SANDE Ui iciniustabecos 
46, 802,929.84 | 8%, O11, 080. 30 
oD eewassese 134, 813, 989. 64 
a eee 
Totali allarticles free of duty, 1896.......|...............- 868, 897, 523. 87 
Total dutta at | | 890, 796, 561. 12 








* Value imported 1895, $324,217.48. 

I do not claim, however, that the importation of the articles 
enumerated, excepting wool, has materially affected the prices in 
this country, but on account of the possibility of seperation, owing 
to the free or low tariff, and of the impossibility of our ship- 
eee when my must compete in our great markets with 

loads i oe from other countries, they must 


or 
to meet prices and buy at such figures as would 
renter their investment safe, which is the more easily done when 


we have more than our home market can take. The 
Sich eau cce bela sight of that the importations enumerated 





the benefit of woolgrowers 


occurred in a year when more people were out of work in this 
country than ever were before, and when we were blessed with 
bountiful crops. 

What I have said up to this time has been devoted to farming 
interests, in which occupation more people are employed than in 
anyother. LIregret that my time will not permit of further remarks 
concerning this important industry, nor will I leave it without 
reminding a that the farmer is a liberal buyer of almost every 
useful article the merchant or manufacturer has to sell, and that 
he cheerfully pays good wages to the mechanic and laborer. 

The State of Indiana, which I have in part the honor to repre- 
sent, is not only high up on the list as an agricultural State, but 
is fast forging to the front as one of the great manufacturing 
States of the Union, having in 1890, according to the census report 
for that year, 140,000 persons employed in manufacturing. ‘This 
number was rapidly increasing at that time, owing to the discov- 
ery in 1887 within her borders of the largest natural gas field in 
the world, the permanence of which was not fully relied upon until 
1888 or 1889. his enabled our citizens to offer to the manufac- 
turer free land, and free gas for fuel, as an inducement to locate. 
Take as an illustration the growth which resulted in my own city 
of Marion, the population of which in 1880 was 2,990; in 1886, 
8,883; in 1890, 8,950, and in 1894, 19,925. The same may be said 
of Anderson, Muncie, Kokomo, and many other cities within the 
gas belt, while other cities within the district I have the honor to 
represent, such as Huntington, Wabash, Peru, and Logansport, 
to which gas is piped from the fields, also shared in the benefits 
of the industrial impetus which resulted. There are to-day in 
Indiana a number of incorporated cities, with modern municipal 
improvements, where there were only fields and woods in 1888. 

Following the election in 1892, there was a great change in the 
industrial outlook, even in the Indiana gas belt. Confidence was 
destroyed in anticipation of legislation inimical to the develop- 
ment of manufactures, and a halt was called in all the great in- 
dustrial enterprises which were adding to the wealth and popula- 
tion of the State, and to the prosperity of its people. Merchants 
began to trim their sails like the mariner in the face of an impend- 
ing storm, expenditures were curtailed, and the goods manufac- 
tured during the winter of 1892, in anticipation of a ready sale in 
1893, became a glut on the market and went begging for pur- 
chasers. In the end the manufacturers were forced to sell the 
output of their mills at a price below the cost of production. It 
was under such conditions that the manufacturers of Alabama, 
who have been referred to, sold products abroad at ruinously low 
prices for the want of a better market at home. 

As a necessary consequence, factories were closed by hundreds, 
and thousands. upon thousands of wage earners were depriveu of 
employment. Many of them took the r yad as tramps who would 
not have dreamed of so doing un4er the conditions which pre- 
vailed in this country prior to i592. Some of them, who had be- 


fore been the willing customers of farmers and gardeners, them- 
selves became competitors of those whom they had formerly 
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atronized, and raised vegetables in their own little gardens. 
ere was a decreased consumption of agricultural products, 
caused by an inability of the factory employee to supply his real 
wants by purchase from the farmer, who also suffe There 
was a decrease even in the amount of wheat consumed in the 
United States from 1892 te 1895 of over 2 bushels per capita, not- 
withstanding the greatly reduced price of this commodity. 

The conditions prevailing in the Indiana gas belt from 1888 to 
1892 came within my personal knowledge. I know that during 
that period all those who desired employment could obtain it at 
good wages in the multiplying mannfactories of that section. 
Wayeearners were buying lots and building their own homes, fur- 
nishing them tastefully, ing their families well, sending their 
children to school, and providing for the wants of those who de- 
pended upon them in aliberal manner. They were accumulating 
money in savings banks and buildingand loanassociations. Under 
such conditions they were willing and able to pay to the farmer 
and market gardener, the tradesman, merchant, and mechanic, a 
fair price for what he had to sell, and let me here bear testimony 
to the fact that there is no class of people which more cheerfully 
pays a fair price for articles of consumption than the employees 
of our manufacturing establishments when they receive fair com- 
pensation and steady employment. 

I can look back over the four years of the last Administration to 
1892, and see hundreds and hundreds of factories filled with thou- 
sands of happy and contented employees, great pillars of flame 
arising from the chimmeys of busy factories, and can hear the roar 
of the furnaces and the whir of turning wheels, the surroundings 
of these employees in their homes denoting a generally diffused 
prosperity. Within a year of that time scores of great establish- 
ments stood idle, with dead furnaces and broken window lights 
denoting the blight which had fallen — industry. In theliomes 
of their idle employees there were evidences of poverty. Twoand 
three families were crowded into houses form occupied by one. 
Homes they were building and paying for had to be sacrificed. 
But this is a picture I will not dwell upon. It wasnot peculiar to 
Indiana, for the gas belt, with its cheap fuel, has continued to offer 
superior advan to manufacturers. I prefer to look forward 
to a time, which I earnestly hope and believe is not far off, when 
man ing and all other business will be revived, when w: 
earners shall have steady employment at good wages, and will 
able to accord to the farmers, or those otherwise employed, a fair 
price for what they have to sell. 

It will not do for our free-trade friends to roll over as a sweet 
morsel the fact that American-made goods may sometimes be sold 
in foreign markets at a lower price than they are sold at home, 
Why not, if we can thus increase the output of our factories and 

ive employment to more laborers, if that is the only way of find- 
a market? Business men will not lose sight of the fact that 
before the owner of the manufactory can declare any dividends 
he must pay for the labor and material required to produce the 
manufactured product, must bear the cost of wear and tear on 
y and tools, and generally pay interest upon the invest- 

ment involved, as well as insurance and taxes upon his plant. As 
a rule, during the past four years it has required every cent of 
the income, and more, to keep the ing. It is better that 
we our own home market from the invasion of foreigners 
and seli our surplus abroad at the low price determined by foreign 
com than to surrender the very foundation of our indus- 


i ty—good wages for employees. 

Why, within the past year coal in Virginia have, on 
account of their former market in England glutted 
by importations of coal from Nova Scotia and of the in: 
the consumption of coal there on account of the closing of facto- 
ries, been shipping train loads df coal to Indianapolis and 
and selling it at a lower price than that for it can be mined 


tions, business men will are 
com to do so and to save financial credit, which has 
so been necessary during the past few years. 
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which we can compete with the manufacturers of other . 
at prices which do not represent the actual cost of prod 
the commodity has been produced after the charges a) 
merated, including fair wages, have been met. I prefer 
tain our home market for such of our products as we 
sume, and shall welcome the day—and I hope it is no 
when we can supply not only our own people, but tho: 
countries with the best goods that it is possible to mann: 
means of good workmanship and ingenious machinery. 
Mr. Chairman, to return to the conditions prevailin, 
within the remembrance of us all, when every man w)}, 
work in this country may be employed at good wages 
those wages may become the profitable customer of : 
have commodities to sell. 
Our people realized, after it was too late, that they |). 
the McKinley law a fair trial, or had been indifferen 
in permitting the “‘ tariff-for-revenpe or free-trade part; 
into power. I need not remind you of the result of the 
tbat year, and will only ger tly speak of that of 1896, notwi 
ing your efforts to muddy vhe water with a new issue. 
earnestly and solamaaer appeal to the friends of pr. 
home industries, to all who have families and homes, 
have them, and would have happiness therein, never to : 
folly of 1892. Try the Dingley law, failing not to remem 
a shock has come to business and to business confidence. 
the past four years. We must not expect instant relief ; 
dition so distressing, but in the end it may be expected. 
again pass the bill restricting immigration that was pa- 
last session, vetoed by President Cleveland, and by th. 
over his veto, thus giving to labor additional j) 
om foreign competition. We will provide an abu 
money with which to transact the business of the count 
every dollar of it worth a dollar any place in the wor!| — 
should not be forgotten that industrial conditions hay» - 
— lowest ebb, and we must patiently await the ret. 
e. 
The Republican party has never failed in the face of a n..: 
eme mm , and it will not go nes ae moag the rapi 
Republican party was mcing the national d: 
meeting every obligation of the Government, and that th. \! 
ley Act of 1890 was to ‘‘reduce the revetue, and equalize |! 
on imports,” the party f that there was no occasin 
tame retention of the . ional debt. oaeneme of the f: 
that law is universally «cknowledged by Republican. : 
by Democrats. You never can fi the Wilson-Gorm: 
account of the distress that follo in its wake. and bec: 
year the revenues of the Government have fallen {.: 
ao to meet its expenses. You will not easily for. 
ae Administration our national debt was in. 
When the bill under consideration is enacted, we will | « 
protection of the swe, be rg its reciprocity feat 
tended, and Mc as mt of the United States. 
—- on the side.]} 
CHAIR . The time of the gentleman frou 
[Mr. STEELE] has expired. 
Mr. DOLL . Do you wish more time? 
Mr. STEELE. No; I can not take it without infrin<in 
ofothers. Justaminute more. I want to call the atte. 
mtleman from Ohio [Mr. Lentz], who has been refer: 
wing made in the election by gage f 
. DOLLIVER] and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. (: 
some facts about his own district. In 1894 the major') =: 
Mr. Watson was 424—he hada plurality—while in 15) 
inst him was but 106. Seliekuiy ttlend, in criticisin 
referred to, it seems to me, has placed himself at. | 


Mr. LE Will the gentieman allow k 
= me to make ° 
ment in connection with those ? 


Mr. STEELE. You have made your statement and reis- 


Mr. LENTZ. I have not made any statement with 1‘: 
to my own district. : 
Mr. STEELE. i know you did not, but you refused toy) > 


others. 
Mr. LENTZ. I said I was willing to yield to others if the‘: 
"SERA Tatty tote gente 
can 
Mr. LENTZ. Very well. 
Mr. STEELE. These are the figures from the record. {00 
gentleman 


scuethuies ghacem i tie geen oa aero. Lam onl 
. NTZ} had 

to allow me to correct an error when he ma:l« i! 
1804, which appeared to be one of the features of 
instead of being a majority of 15,000, if y cal- 

calstel, a: it 2 not in Oe Diemeny Se eens of mine, 


BE 
af 


Pt a 








however, would haye been 7,500, which, by diligence in the last 
paign, I was able to increase to 11,000; and if the campaign 
lasted two weeks longer, they would have made it unani- 

mous. i hter.) — 

Mr. LENTZ. Talking about courtesy, I should like to ask the 
eman-— 

oor ST E. Ican not yield. 

Mr. LENTZ. I should like to ask further if in his own bio- 

shical statement the gentleman did not say 15,000? 

Phe CHAIRMAN, The gentleman declines to yield. 


The Tariff. 


Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them. 





taxation under the McK inley law-.............--..-.--. 49.58 per cent, 
to of taxation under Wilson ieee Stnubpererereoccena coe SSPE CRE 
te of taxation under Dingley bill... .............---.--.------ 57.08 per cent. 





nal taxes under the McKinley law-.......-.......-.....-...-. $198, 393, 452. 97. 
nual taxes under Wilson law .....-........----.-.--.-..+---.. 156, 104, 598. 81. 
Annual taxes under Dingley bill.......................-...-...- 278, 601, 721. 53. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES D. RICHARDSON, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 29, 30, and 31, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 879) to provide revenue for the 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United States— 

Mr. RICHARDSON said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: The examination of the Dingley bill proves it 
to be a measure which will fix the highest rates of taxation on 
the people ever imposed by any law in our history, Take the 
Morrill tariff law, which was enacted to carry on the war and 

rovide revenue for that purpose; the tariff law of 1883; the tariff 

w known as the McKinley law; the present, the Wilson law, 
and they are all greatly exceeded by the pending measure in ex- 
actions laid upon the people. 

From the comparative statement prepared by the Ways and 
Means Committee to accompany and elucidate this bill it appears 
that the average rate of tax imposed by the two great tax laws, 
the McKinley and Wilson acts, were as follows: McKinley Act, 
49.58 per cent; Wilson Act, 39.94 per cent, while this bill fixes the 
rate at the enormous sum of 57.03 per cent. I know the accom- 

lished chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, in his open- 
bg speech and all along in the debate, has claimed that the rates 
in this bill were fixed so as to fall between those of the McKinle 
and those of the Wilson bill. But this I deny, and the figures 
jae just submitted prove my contention is correct. But look 
rther. The taxes collected per year under the McKinley Act 
were $198,393,452.97; under the Wilson Act, $156,104,598.81; while 
the gentleman himself proposes to collect under the pending bill 
the greatsum of $273,501,721.53. These figures are conclusive and 


place the question beyond dispute. As we proceed in the discus- 
on of the bill under the five-minute rule I shall call attention in 


tail, as far as I am able to do, to the increases of taxation. In 
very many instances this bill takes articles now on the free list 
under the Wilson law, and even some that were on the free list 
der the McKinley Act, and places them on the dutiable list at a 

h rate of * . This is wrong, radically wrong, in my 


. DOCKERY. DolI understand the gentleman from Ten- 
nesses to say that this bill increases rates over the McKinley bill? 
Mr. IN. Mr. Chairman, that is exactly what I 


am to say here. This bill is made up of fourteen 
with the letter A and running down to and 
uding the . What I shall now show may not be known 


from Missouri [Mr. DockEry] or the gentleman 

from [Mr. Savers], who are making ba = and perti- 

nent as to upon some of these articles. I take this 

Occasion to say that in 12 out of 14 schedules in this bill the rate 

ef —_ than under the McKinley bill—12 out of 14! 
taxes in this bill 


is higher 
o Mobic: yond the taxes im- 
the l. Take the first schedule in the bill, 
oils, and Pe The centum in 
bill was 80.7; under Wilson bill, 27.99; under 
it is about increase 


31.33, a small percentage of in 
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this case, it is true, but a higher rate 
McKinley bill. 









































tion to the largely increased taxes which will be 
this bill over the McKinley and Wilson acts 


called Schedule A, 
$6,399,522.42; under the Wilson Act, $5,513,545.78: the Dine 


where the rates are lower in this bill than in t 
In the McKinley bill the average tax in this sc} 


McKinley bill the average rate was 14.93; under the Wils 


glad the gentleman mentions it. 
collected, at an average of 14.93 per cent, were $1,857,000 in round 
numbers. 
the amount collected was only $384,000, 
it is estimated that there will be collected or imposed of 
a 


eleven increases over the McKinley bill, while there are thirt 
articles in it that are on the free list under the Wilson Act which 
are heavily taxed by the pending bill. 













self has submitted in this comparative statement do not 
out. 
was 14.55. 


E. 
the Wilson bill, 40.94, but under the Dingley bill it goes to 71.10 
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» than that imposed by the 


While the average rate is shown + call atten- 


lected under 


» be higher, let m 


‘ 
The tax collected under the McKinley Act on tl hedul 
chemicals, 


) 
ous, 


md paints, was the sum of 


y bill. 
$8.418,198.19. In this schedule there are eighty-tv ! nd on 
forty-nine specified articles therein the taxes are raised al 
McKinley law. 

Take Schedule B—earths, earthenware, and glasswat {[ find 
the rate under the McKinley bill was 61.20 per cent; und 
Wilson bill, 35 per cent, and under the Dingley bill, 52.62 px 

The average rate is higher in this schedule than the McKin| 
law. The amount of taxes to be collected under it are in ex 
of those collected under that law. In the schedule are thirty-five 
items, and the taxes aro raised above the McKinley law in 
twenty-nine cases, while thirteen items on the free list under the 
Wilson law in it are placed on the dutiable list by this bill 

Schedule C—metals, and manufactures of metals. This is one 
of the schedules of the fourteen—and there is only one othe 


10 McKinley bill. 
edule was 57.21 
er cent; in the Wilson bill, 87.58 per cent; in the Dingley bill, 
6.54 per cent. There is only one other schedule, and I will call 


attention to it in a moment, that is in that condition. 


Under the Wilson Act the taxes collected under this schedule 


were $13,334,652.80, and under this bill they are increased to $1) 
169,961.82. 


Schedule D—wood, and manufactures of wood. Under the 


1 bill, 
22.87; under the Dingley bill, 16.58. 
Mr. DINGLEY. Less than the Wilson bill. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. Yes, sir; less than the Wilson bill. Iam 


Under the McKinley bill the taxes 


Under the Wilson bill, although the rate was higher, 
Under the Dingley bill 


Lt taxes 
Now, the difference grew out of the fact that lumber 
n part was upon the free list under the Wilson bill, and while the 


rate was alittle higher on the articles upon which a tax was laid, 
the amount collected was six times greater under the McKinley 
bill, and will be seven times greater under the Dingley bill, than 
under the Wilson bill. And yet the gentleman says taxes are not 


being increased by the pending measure. 


In this schedule there are only thirteen items. But there are 


en 


Mr. DOCKERY. Willthe gentleman from Tennessee allow: 


19 
to ask him how he reconciles the statement he just made with the 
statement made by the chairman of the committee in his opening 
remarks? In Soak to a question of the gentleman from Iowa 
{[Mr. HenpERson] he stated. if lremember him aright, that the 
rates of duties under this bill average between the rates of the 


McKinley law and the rates of the Wilson Act. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. 


These figures which the gentleman hi 
bear that 
Take Schedule E. Under the McKinley bill the per cent 
The CHAIRMAN. 
Mr. DOCKERY. 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 
[ ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 


from Tennessee have five minutes more. 


There was no objection. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. I thank the committe: [ake Schedule 
Under the McKinley Act the tax was 14.55 per cent; under 


Mr. SAYERS. The gentleman must remember that under the 
McKinley Act a bounty was given on sugar. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Ofcourse weall remember that. I 
the gentleman for his suggestion. 

Next I take Schedule F—tobacco and manufactures of tobacco. 
Under the McKinley Act the rate was 117.82; under the W n 
Act it was 109.06; under the Dingley bill it is 164.05. 

The taxes under the McKinley bill on the articles in this sched- 
ule were, in round numbers, $14,800,000, while under this law they 
are to be $22, 352,701.34. 

Schedule G: Agricultural products and provisions. Under the 
McKinley Act the tax imposed was 53.07; under the Wilson Act 
23.28, anz wnder the Dingley bill it is 39.94. 

Under the McKinley Act the taxes imposed by this schedule 
amounted, in round numbers, to $12,000,000; under the Wilson Act 
to $7,000,000, and under this bill to $15,000,000, while there were 
twenty-five articles in it which were on the free list under the 
Wilson Act that are taxed by this bill. 


hank 
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Schedule H: Spirits, wines, and other beverages. Under the 
McKinley Act the rate was 69.78; under the Wilson Act it was 
61.54; under the Dingley bill it is 77.01. 

Schedule I: Cotton manufactures. This is a schedule wherein 
the tax under this bill is lower than it was under the McKinley 
Act. Under the McKinley Act on this schedule it was 55.21; un- 
der the Wilson Act it was 43.75; under the Dingley bill it is 54.14. 

I call attention, however, to the fact that the increase of tax is 
a large one over the Wilson Act, and this increase amounts to 
nearly $2,000,000. 

Schedule J: Flax, hemp, jute, and manufactures of. Under the 
McKinley Act the rate was 43.68; under the Wilson Act it was 
40.38; under the Dingley bill it is 49.52. 

The amount of tax collected under this schedule by the McKin- 
ley Act was, in round numbers, $18,000,000; under the Wilson Act, 
$12,000,000; by this bill, $21,000,000, and many articles on the 
free list under the Wilson Act are taxed by the pending bill. 

Schedule K: Wool, and manufactures of wool. nder the 
McKinley Act the rate was 80.50; under the Wilson Act it was 
47.62, and under the Dingley bill it is 81.57. 

This is where the poor man’s blanket comes in. [Laughter. 

The odious McKinley law placed a tax upon the people in this 
schedule of $44,608,120.95; the Wilson Act reduced this tax to 
$23,027,569.87, while this bill puts this tax at the marvelous sum 
of $67,556,899.85. Surely an indignant people will resent this out- 
rage in thunder tones at the earliest opportunity. 

It is of the highest importance to all buyers, especially wage 
earners, farmers, and laborers, to know what the annual clothi 
supply and the necessary woolen manufactured goods will cos 
consumers in the United States. If gentlemen deny the orthodox 
and the reliability of the Republican news rs Ihave quo 
in this debate, none of them, I am sure, will have the i 
to deny the preeminent ability of Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston, 
as a statistician and political economist. We all know he has no 
superior in the United States. He has made a detailed statement 
of some of the effects of the rates in the wool schedule of this bill, 
I do not give this statement in full, but will give it as it has been 
put in condensedform. It isof greatimportance to all the people, 
and is as follows: 

Mr. Atkinson figures the advance in the price of foreign wool now con- 
sumed in this country—375,000,000 pounds—will be 10 centsa pound. This tax 
will be paid by consumers of aoe, in the sum of $37,500,000. The protec- 
tion to the domestic woolgrower will then consist in raising the price of 
domestic wool consumed, 275,000,000 pounds, 10 cents a pound. That would 
give to the woolgrowers a bounty of 527,600,000, making the total tax, public 
and private, upon consumers of woolen goods $65,000,000. On this basis, each 
man, woman, and child in our population will pay into the Treasury on the 
average a tax on aes < 50 cents per head. 


Mr. Atkinson shows t each man, woman, and child will increased 
costs of imports 4 cents per head. Each y will 


y 
the woolgrowers a bounty of 36 cents per head. Total per capita taxat' 
clothing, 90 cents per head, on a computed population Mr about 78,000,000 per- 
sons. t tax would be ue to one-fifth part of the total cost of conduct- 
ing the Government of the United States during the four years of President 
Cleveland's first Administration, when the expenditures were a fraction 
under $4.50 per head, inclu interest and pensions. 

Mr. Atkinson speaks of the taxes and the bounties the Dingley 
bill a to make the people pay for the direct benefit of the 
woolgrowers and wool manufacturers, without adding a cent to 
the Treasury; and also as to how it takes money from the Treas- 
ury for private cain. He says: 
The value of domestic wool at the highest estimate of the la: t 
of any one year, when the clip Sone about 800,000,000 pounda’ eas thaen 
000, as given by Secretary North, of the Ways and Means Committee. We 


may call it $55,000,000 to give a margin for error. The valueof the total prod- 


uct of that , rated at what 50 cents a day would buy in food, fuel, - 
ter, and clothing in that year, came toa little over $13.250,000,000. Toe 
portionate value of wool to the total product on this estimate is 1 to 240. If 
we apply this ratio of values to pbpulation, it follows that 239 men, women, 
and children are to be subj to a tariff tax of 90 cents each inorder that 
1 woolgrower may augment his private income with his proportionate share 
of the sum of $27,500,000 bounty. This sum it is we y to divert from the 
pockets of the cape oe and from the Treasury of the United States to the pri- 
vate gain of this smali fraction of the people of this country under the pre- 
text of the general welfare. 


During the reading of the above the time of Mr. RicHarpson 


“Es 
r. RICHARDSON, I trust I may be permitted to conclude 
reading that article. 

There was no objection. 

Schedule L: Silk and silk goods. Under the McKinley Act the 
rate was 53.56; under the Wilson Act it was 46.96, and under the 
Dingley bill it is 53.89. That is, while they made the duties on 
blankets, and the whole wool list, considerably higher even than 
under the McKinley Act, the average duty on silk goods under 
this bill is 53.89, or only a fraction of 1 per cent above the rate 
under the McKinley law. 

Schedule M: Pulp, paper, and books. Under the McKinley Act 
the average rate was 23.85; under the Wilson Act, 22.18; under 
the Dingley bill it is 29.82. 

Next comes ‘‘sundries,” the only remaining schedule. Under 
the McKinley Act the rate was 26.06; under the Wilson Act it 
was 23.63; under the Dingley bill it is 80.57. 

Under this schedule are included numerous articles. I wish I 
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man, woman, and child will to} 








ee 
had time to comment on them all, butI can notdoso. A. »< 
ple, take the nec article to us, buttons. — 
I ask the attention of the committee to what an injo||ic, 
writer says of the duties on buttons and the button sched),), ” a 
shows that the Dingley bill places a duty or tax on line) f,; bute 


tons for underwear of 607 per cent. [Applause. } 


The tremendous exactions en buttons are causing protests 
East as well as in the West. analysis of the button schedu}. 
York expert shows ad valorem duties which mount skyward, . 


than anything in the McKinley law. Steel trouser buttons cosi:,.), 


per gross are to 21 cents, or 210 per cent ad valorem. Thi. .. , 
starter. Vegetable vo buttons, for men’s wear, costing 17 cent. 
tion per gress. pay only r cent, but this appears to bea blun\.;, 
part of the tariff framers. ey make a better record, from tho | 
»oint of view, upon French bone buttons for underwear, which ; 





50 per cent, and on linen bar buttons for underwear, which go {5 417 . ‘9 
cent. These are all su by tho rate on nickel bar buttons for unde 
wear, which are char, three-fourths of 1 cent per line per gro: 4 
ing to a duty of 18 cents on buttons of 24 lines, button measur: when 
the cost for I2 gross is only 36; cents. The duty, therefore, is more than sis 
times the foreign cost, and is ccopenes by the expert as 607 per cont. The 

the new duty is more than {it . 


premns duty is 35 per cent, so tha nt 
he old and is substantially prohibitory upon all imports of foreign |): 
The domestic manufacturer the market shut up in his contro) ¢: 
int which permits him to charge six times the foreign cost in » 
is infant industry upon a manhood footing. 


imes 


tons, 
» the 


to nn 
) . 


puy 


The able and accomplished chairman of the Ways and Meang 
Committee may say this is “Juggling with figures, but the Amer. 
or 


ican buyer of buttons will pa 
on this article of prime necessity. The millionaire manufact 


is “juggling” with the duty 


urer 


will be made happier and richer while the “juggling” is muiti- 


plying his profits, given him by law, and which he has in nos 

earned, except by li 

funds. aa 
I will insert here a table showing the rates of duty under « 

of the schedules of the bill, also under the Wilson bill. and 

the McKinley bill: 


ScHEDULE A.—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTs. 


ScnepuLe B.—EaArtTuHs, EARTHENWARE, AND GLASSW Ai! 
I? TE. icon aonguewasibenehh ctnaseupensed see ccccceccse.. =~ 
Wilson bill ........-... . avive eS 
SS SR See ae 
Seale WE 6. niine a ncecedcventincs benincecdve 


Rn dk oe acces ee. _ 
SPN WEEE ws Annne ccnanurtcdan seria bbbtenadsechaaseece o-sc02 ce --2- 








Sh pended ehtreeieaeheeaedtiads atduccse | 22.87 384, 7 





ER ELS... inns va eded-nagiin maces se¥e Too wo ccee 
UNE BENE noc nndh cbnuse ahonthdnes sobs Oe Sa 
SING WU SS sah tiwditntreinch Nephi end scinds inne cece sece.--- 

ScHEDULE F.—ToBACCO, AND MANUFACTURES OF 


I Noein DG eka ceeeh Babee Maebnd be <add ad~4 acc... .---- 
Wilson till iileie apiieaieehheninel winaie aditilcmn eed. 4. 


ScuEDULE G.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PROVISIONS 
NOT WEE a «5.0 oncee swears on 
Rk bs aad els Da lab ecewinimebedis Cncces oc---- 
TRG WE inn vin nas sc venuce cient bettas Howane cesecdwesive cocees os---- 
Sconepute H.—Sprrirs, WINES, AND OTHER BEVERAGES 
McKinley bill 
SE is kd ae oes eae Ri anne owepecccccnss- 
|) RRESREBSISINE 3 SPS SI ec a ee ae 
Scnepu.e I.—Corron MANUFACTURES. 
PINOY CEE cas. -ciiughuaeemdecdbeelse <bacsess coce + ee--- 
NNN A St eee rile, Dei Me Base Bilivias vocers co-ese 
SN ah odiendascuchnas i buns bceEaUuaslenl noirttbbnc~c0cccccs.--------- 
ScuEDuLE J.—FPLAXx, HEMP, AND JUTE, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


I Wi inde ctbabenSeagiin kick Rept dneadedls asdscrevecesc----- 


McKinley bill... 
Wilson bill 


MD ONL 2 22 ceed ween nese snbeseeewecw ween sass socsescoscecccoc=e*---- 
Dingiey bill 


ScneDULE M.—Putp, PAPER, AND Books. 
either MR ee eee ee on xin 
Wilson bill 


DURGA. «carbons Algae NEGEni te haes <a Jokevdnscce eee - 


ScuHEDULE N.—SUNDRIES. 
McKinley bill. ....... bb cadddiceniaddl Deidet tet tuc4héwseenaece penesiaiyeccce 
Wilson bill 


beral contributions to Republican camp: 


ptister pa paves dmpdpedibes band Wee set dbabdateen cock | 14.93 | $1, 857,902.96 
Wilson bill 
a nee that ire ulinnliberehnae pose 16.58 | 2, 206,568.98 


ense 
1ign 


ach 
also 


12.85 


ed oo cna canes. 164.05 


43. 68 
40.38 
49.52 


. ©. 








——_—_- 


I repeat the whole amount of taxes raised under the McKinley 
law was $198 $73,452.97; the Wilson law, $156,104,598.81, while 
under the pen bill of iniquities the people will be taxed to the 
enormous sum of $273,501,721.53. Y 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I simply want to say this: If the wrath 
of the American people was visited upon the Republican party for 
its enactment of that hi h protective-tariff measure known as the 
McKinley Act, what the American people do with this same 
old party for enacting a tariff so much higher in its rates of duties 
than those of the McKinley Act? [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] { tell you,  peemger in the slang of the street boy, that 
what they will do for you will be “ more than a plenty,” and I 
jeave the issue with you. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, the remarks of the gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. RicHarpson] are another illustration of a 
familiar method of juggling with percentages. Notwithstanding 
the fact that in the which is now pending before the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, in every schedule except the agricuitural, the 
earthenware and glass, tobacco, sugars, and silk laces, the present 
pill carries actual duties less than were carried in the act of 1890, 
and notwithstanding the fact that in two of the schedules it car- 
ries duties substantially the same as those in the present law, yet, 
if you convert these ific duties into ad valorem percentages, 
not taking into consideration the change of values between 1893 
and 1896, you appear to have an increase of duties imposed, when, 
as a matter of fact, the actual duties imposed are less. 

Let me illustrate how this is accomplished: Here is a certain 
article which in 1890 had a foreign cost of 60 cents, and in this 
country had a cost of production of 90 cents. The difference in 
cost of uction was 30 cents. A specific a of 30 cents was 
im under the act of 1890, which was equivalent to 50 per cent 
on the then foreign value of the goods. ow, this bill imposes 

isely the same specific duty, 30 cents; but in the meantime 
that article has fallen 10 cents abroad and 10 cents in this coun- 
try, making the value of the article to-day in the ae country 
50 cents oa in this country 80 cents, showing precisely the same 
difference in cost of production, arising from the higher price of 
labor here, that existed in 1893, The same duty is imposed as 
under the act of 1890, a specific duty of 30 cents; yet, by the jug- 
glery of percentages, the gentleman from Tennessee is able to say 
that now the duty has become 60 per cent and that we have in- 
creased the duty, when, as matter of fact, we have not increased 
it a single cent, and the increase exists only in the jugglery of 


ntages. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Then you “juggle,” because this is your 

statement which shows the percentages. 
r. DINGLEY. Not at all. We have simply framed that 
statement so that even in spite of juggling the facts may appear. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. I take my figures exactly from this state- 
ment. 
Mr. DINGLEY. I understand what the gentleman has done. 
Now I want to cali attention to what the fact is. The gentleman 
has un to create the impression that in every schedule 
but two in this bill the duties are increased over those of the act 
of 1890. I say, in reply, that, outside of the sugar schedule and 
the other schedules venamed, there is no increase in the actual 
duties, but a reduction. But you convert those figures into jug- 
gling rome, and thus there appears to be an increase when 
there been actually a reduction, for the reason I have sug- 


Another thing: Those percentages are estimated on the invoice 
values of the last fiscal year. Now, we all know that when the 
act of 1894 was passed, the specific duties of the act of 1890 were 
converted almost entirely (outside of two schedules) into ad 
valorem duties. And the moment that was done, what took place 
in the invoices? Every invoice was undervalued, and goods which 
did not actually fall in price abroad were in the invoices made to 
appear to fall. So that you have here, in the basis on which these 
percentages were computed, the undervaluations of last year, 
which in nine cases out of ten do not represent the actual foreign 
value of those 

IN. I dislike to interrupt the gentleman, but 
I would like to ask him right here— 
. The time of the gentleman from Maine has 


The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the time of the 
gentleman from Maine will be extended for five minutes. 


Me ees Bo objection. 
Mr. IN. I understand the tleman to be com- 
EI Cerne ca ase re at 
c ng an accurate per cent—— 
Mr. DINGLEY. It is not simply a “ difficulty;” I am pointing 
of actual false valuations. 


mega must not get away 
ve just read gives the specific 
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ence to that. 
ations of 1893 with the valuations of 1896—the foreign valuations, 
upon precisely the same articles 
ation on the basis of 1896, because it must be borne in mind that 
the values upon which you compute the effect of the proposed bill 
are the values in 1896, not those of 1893. 


tically the ona as the act of 1890—the McKinley bill? 







the paper. 


on this side have been ‘‘ juggling with figures.” 
figures as prepared by his expert—I suppose the clerk of his com- 
mittee or the expert employed by his committee 
that in 12 out of 14 schedules the per cent of duty in this bill as 
compared with the duties in the McKinley bill hs been raised, 
My friend from Maine has undertaken to answer that by saying 
that we are ‘‘ juggling with figures.” 
there was a specific duty levied and in some an ad valorem duty. 
While sitting here, I have gone to the trouble to take 82 items of 
taxation which enter into Schedule A, the first schedule of the 
bill. 
have endeavored to do so), the rate of duty has been increased in 
49 cases above the rates of taxation in the McKinley bill. 
may be “juggling with figures.” 
being an expert, | possibly would not be able to analyze each one 
of these estimates as between specific and ad valorem rates 
least it would take a long time for me to do so 
instances in Schedule A, covering 82 items of taxation, the rates 
of duty are increased over the rates of the McKinley bill, some- 
times by a specific duty and sometimes by a per cent duty. 
making this estimate I take the nonenumerated articles and assume 


system for raising revenue, just as I contended a moment ag 
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duties of the act of 1890 in the McKinley bill as compared with 
the specific duties of the Dingley bill. 


Mr. DINGLEY. It does not make any difference with refer- 


As a matter of fact, when you compare the valu- 


-you find an immense undervalu- 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Is not this bill made up upon almost iden- 


Mr. DINGLE But your equivalent ad valorems are based in 


the one case on the invoiced values of 1893 and in the other case 
on the invoice values of 1896. 
parison. 
since 1893; and goods have fallen, too, in consequence of the great 
depression of business. 
the prices of 1893 with the prices of 1896, and to convert them into 
ad valorems, with the result of deceiving the country. 
what I have to say—— 


That is the difficulty with the com- 
There has been an immense undervaluation in goods 


Now, you are undertaking to compare 


Now, 
Mr. RICHARDSON. Then you have made an improper state- 


ment here, because this is your statement. 


Mr. DINGLEY. While it is true that the figures themselves 


may, perhaps, be as the gentleman represents, the conclusions 
drawn depend a great deal upon how you use them. 


{ Laughter. ] 


Mr. RICHARDSON. I only use them as they appear here on 


* od ot * Me % 
Mr. RICHARDSON. The gentleman from Maine says that we 


I have taken the 


and I have shown 
I said that in some instances 


Out of those 82 items, if I have calculated correctly (and I 


That 
L have not the time, and not 


at 


but in these 49 


In 


that the tax in those cases is increased. 
Mr. HOPKINS. Will the gentleman allow me a sugge: 
Mr. RICHARDSON. Certainly. 
Mr. HOPKINS. The gentleman from Maine has already shown 


tion? 


the false basis on which the gentleman from Tennessee arrives at 
the conclusion stated. 
what will be the result to the consumer? 
that the consumers of the articles he mentions will have to pay 
more for them than they would if the rates were different 


But even on the gentleman’s own theory, 
The gentleman contends 


Mr. RICHARDSON. If not, your bill is a fraud, because that 


is what you set out to do. 


Mr. HOPKINS. Not at all. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. You set out to give protection 
Mr. HOPKINS. It simply illustrates the supericr.ty of our 


———— 


Mr. RICHARDSON. [can not yield for a speech. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Will the gentleman answer my question, how 
this affects the consumer? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. If it did not affect the price to be paid by 
the consumer, the manufacturer would not be in favor of it. 

1 have shown that in 49 out of 82 items the duties in Schedule A 
are increased over those of the McKinley law. We have had this 
morning the longest speech from the chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means that we have had since he opened this debate. 
Why? Because the charge has been made here that by this bill he 


has increased the taxes on the people—has increased the rates of tax- 
ation in 12 out of 14 schedules of this bill to a point higher than they 
were fixed by a measure which was condemned by the American 


ple—the McKinley law. He does not want that idea to go out. 

@ does not want the impression to obtain throughout this land 
that he and his committee have presented a bill here taxing the 
American. people higher in 12 out of 14 schedules than the Mc- 
Kinley law taxed them. I have called attention to this schedule, 
and shown (as I shall do, if I am allowed an opportunity, with 
respect to each schedule in this bill, as it is read) that upon 49 out 
of 82 articles named here the taxes are higher in this bill than 
those of the McKinley law; and in every one of the others, almost 
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without exception, the rates are much higher than the rates under 
the Wilson bill, which we have had in operation for three i. 
But I want to emphasize by repetition the fact that u 9 out 
of 82 items in this schedule the duties are higher than ass in the 
McKinley bill. I want to place that fact before the country. Let 
gentlemen explain it if they can by saying that it is ‘juggling 
with figures.” 

Mr. Chairman, the rate of duty under the McKinley law aver- 
aged 49.58 per cent, the rate of duty under the Wilson law aver. 
89.94 per cent, and the rateof duty under the proposed ley law 
is 57.08 per cent, or 8 per cent higher than the rate fi by the 
McKinley law, which was condemned by the American people. 

Now let me ask the gentlemen on the other side to answer this 
if they can. The gentleman from Maine says the Wilson bill was 
arranged on a basis of ad valorem percentages. But, sir, the 

cKinley bill was framed under the rer principle in most 

tances, and so the penny Se is d along the same line; 
and yet while the McKinle was only about 49 per cent on the 
average, we find the ey bill ng this rate up to 57 per 
Sieecol by tho Assurionn people srhen they bail an Gqyeviaatig of 
n y the can people when they an 0 oO 
condemning it, this bill will meet the same fate wae 
opportunity is offered to them. [Applause.] 


March 80, 1897. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, we are treated now to a 
ew doctrine in this discussion by the last two gentlemen who 
oes spoken. They arraign us because we are opposed to protec- 
tion, which is for the benefit of the manufacturers, and yet they 
say they favor protection because it reduces the prices of com- 
moditiesin thiscountry. That isthe contention of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, and he says we know nothing about the sub- 


ject. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Iwish to correct the gentile- 
man. I did not say they did not know anything aboutit. I said 
“7 talked as if they did not know anything about it. 

r. RICHARDSON. It is remarkable to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that if the object of protection is to reduce the prices of commod- 
ities to the people, the manufacturers of the United States should 
all favor a protective tariff and vote with the party which in- 
dorses protection. What is the reason of that? 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts, Do you wantan answer now? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. You can answer in your own time, I 
can not yield now. Mr. Chairman, it is most unreasonable for gen- 
tiemen to stand here, in view of the political history of this coun- 
try, and tell us that our course and our legislation in A 
to protection tends to benefit the manufacturers, while they who 


favor protection favor a a benefits the consumers and | lows 


injures the manufacturers. k at the experience of this coun- 
try last year, and, in fact, in all the years of the past, and you 
find that the manufacturers have always been arrayed in favor of 
the Republican y because it gave them a yet these 
gentlemen would have us believe now that men who favored 
rotection were favoring a policy which damaged the very manu- 
rs that they to serve, and that we who opposed 
protection were in “avor of a that was in the interest of 
the mapufacturers, because it tended to give them prices 
for their goods. Gentlemen on the other side are in 
of cla that their polic 6 en eee 
things. are they? First, t it will give the manufacturer 
higher prices for his . If it does an ng, it must do that. 
Those who favor high protection do so on the ground that it will 
encourage the home industry by gi the home manufacturer 
higher prices for his goods. t else do they claim to do? They 
say it gives the American laborer higher w Here are two 
things that this policy of protection is to do—increase the prices 
of commodities and increase the wages paid to labor. 

What is the third thing that we are now told this B ror b will 
accomplish? These — say it will reduce ew the manu- 
factured goods to the consumers throughout country. Mr. 
Chairman, if it will do all these things, it is a double-back-action 
machine such as has never been known before in . Itisa 
remedy the like of which has never been seen in all our or in 
all h . But, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Diveiey}, in reply to what I had to say a few moments ago 

in rates of duty imposed by this bill above those 


bout the 
by the McKinley Act, out — that this bill 
dcas not raise the rates of duty than those of the McKinley 


law, and he referred to certain ules. Now, I wantto answer 
= gentleman on that, but I will first yield to my colleague, Mr. 
x 


Mr, COX. Will the gentleman allow me a pon ae nerve per 


The proposition on the other side is that these inc 
have the effect of reducing prices to the American consumer and 
to enable us to collect our taxes from foreigners. If that argument 


fo coxrect, the further we ge ts thas Giueauen Che Reker ss ware? 
us. 


valuable suggestion. The t 


without affecting prices to our people here. If that propos...) 
true, then I suggest to the gentl that he and his z nmitt 
have made a very great mistake. “Phy a 


foreigners as will make us all rich? 











Mr. RICHARDSON. Certainly. | colleague makes » . 


my friend from | 
[Mr. Hopkins}, who spoke a few moments ago, was that 





not levy these taxes so as to affect the consumers in this ....... 
but that the tax is paid by the foreigner. It seems, aceo:),...>’ 
a gan argument, that we are going to collect §1\\.\,_ 


m fore for the benefit of the revenues of this. 
ig 


° ht to go back into their 
tation room and frame a new bill, which, instead of +.\s\,, 


13,000,000 from f , Shall levy upon them $500,000).000 .- 
oye bye 000, thus ena us to pay off the public debt it o1 = 
through the contributions o foreigners. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Or why not levy such a | 


iX ON 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Certainly. If wecan raise money jy {js 


way, let us not only off our national debt, but raise enon.) ¢ 


all our people rich, by means of taxes levied upon forci: ers, 


Tithe OHATEMAN. 
The - The time of the gentleman has ex) iro 


March 80, 1897. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr, DINGLEY. I will say to my friend that we hope to i» 
able to get along a little faster with this bill. There is ni moti, 
pains. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I will not delay the committes qyneers. 
sarily; but I want to say that I congratulate the committes u)on 
ha ery iy in the person of the gentleman 
aan eres ‘rants Khghers vanes -_ states fairly and 
8q y a upon these items in orde 

that the manufacturer may make more money out of ag ans 

Mr. SPALDING. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima 


question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON, Iwant to know what the entleman from 
Massachusetts war. WALKER] is to say and what the gen- 
tleman from (Mr. Hopkins] is going to say in reply to 
that honest and square argument of the gentleman from Nevada. 
They wanted these duties increased in order that they might be 
sold more cheaply to the consumer; but the gentleman from 
Nevada [Mr. NEwLanps], honest as he is, comes and says he 
wants them increased in order that the manufacturers may make 
more money for themselves. Now, if you can harmonize those 
two positions, I shall be satisfied and not ask for any further 
debate upon this item. 

The Clerk (proceeding with the reading of the bill) read as fol- 


77. Sulphate of soda, or salt cake, or rniter cake, $1.25 per ton. 


Mr, RICHARDSON. I desire to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that both those items were on the free list under 
the Wilson Act. 

Mr. DALZELL. We know that. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. They are now put upon the tax list at the 
rate of $1.25 a ton. They were free of duty under the act of 
1894, it is a fact that as to the latter item, salt 
cake or niter cake, notwithstanding that item was on the free list, 
there was an importation of 11,469 tons, and under the McKinley 
law, at $1.25 a ton, there was imported in one year 19,72 tons. or 
nearly double as much imported when the tax was $1.2 as when 
oe oe 

Mr. DINGLEY. That was because the Wilson bil! destroyed 
industries which made use of this article. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The amount of tax that the change will 
bring is only about $15,000, and it seems to me that it is unnecrs- 
sary to an additional tax of $1.25 per ton upon these two 
items, when it will raise only so small an amount of revenue to 
the Government. 
March 30, 1897. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I desire to call the attention of the chairman of |)” 


F 


Mr. DINGLEY. The tleman from Tennessee is mistaken. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. No, sir; I have the figures here, and they 


show that ground plaster of paris under the ey law was $1 
Mr. DINGLEY. And calcined $1.75. Now, we put the two 
fir. RICHARDSON, I am not about calcined; I am 


ttnag about ground later of are woh Isthet juggling? ls 
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there not an increase of 50 cents per ton upon ground plaster of 
ig? Generally when I call attention to facts of this kind, lam 

ld that we are on an ad valorem basis as against a spe- 
cific ; but in case the tax under the McKinley law was a 
specific duty of $1 a ton, and in this bill it isa specific duty of $1.50 
a ton, 80 we can make the comparison directly. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I said that I would call attention to every item upon 
which there was an increase of duty proposed by this bill as thei 
was reached, and I have taken the floor now simply to call the 
chairman's attention to this instance. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


flarthe —ean yellow and brown earthenware. or cmbemed, common 
stoneware, crucibles, not ie manner, cen 
ad “oe 2 oS Einabaes earthenware, 40 paneuns ad valelemn. , 
Mr. RICHARDSON. I rise for the oe of calling attention 
gentlemen on the other side to the fact—however disagreeable 
may be for them to have these facts pressed upon their attention— 
t one of the provisions in the section which gentlemen have 
used by the mere brute force of numbers to have debated or to 
SS even an amendment offered to it provides a tax of $282,851.46 
pon an article which under the Mc ey bill was on the free 


Mr. PAYNE. Will the ogre from Tennessee—— 


Mr. RI IN. I decline to yield. 
Mr. PAYNE. All right. 
Mr. RI IN. The gentleman declined a moment ago to 


tful to other gentlemen; but [ fear that I shall not be able 
five minutes extended; and I was to call — to 

t that very item, embracing asphaltum an tumen, 
taken from the free list ear wae 

free list under the McKinley law and also under the Wilson 


the tax list at an estimated duty of r 
it is estimated will amount in the form of Lanitt dey 


gentlemen on the other side do not wish 
c figures as these — to the Committee of the Whole and 
un 


beeameeieeal be made. I always desireto be 


Mr. RICHARDSON. No, sir. 
Mr. DALZELL. Will —_ not allow a e question? 
Mr. RICHARDSON. No, sir; you to allow me time a 


moment ago, and now I have but a few moments. 
Let us get There are 13 items in Schedule B which are 
h duties imposed 
upon them under the om Sa Dingley law. are 29 higher 
inley law imposed in this schedule, and, 


imposed upon the of this country in this schedule over and 
en the bill amounts to the sum of ag gee 
nder Schedule A, sir, the first schedule considered in the bill, 


I remarked on , there are 82 items in all, 49 of which 
fax the people of the country higher than the McKinley law did. 
in Schedule A are 67 of sched- 
r high rate of duty by this proposed 

onerous or rate of du y TO 
same schedule (Schedule A) there will be im- 
le of this country of $2,018,675.77 more 
y law, which are to be imposed by the so- 
We are told that we are “j with fig- 
we call attention to the facts—first, that you put the 
rates higher; second, ody waged the items that you put higher 
than they were placed the McKinley law, and we specify 
under the Wilson law that you put on 
th taxable list at a high rate of duty. Yet when we show you 


4 
E 
: 
g 
d 
z 


increase in one more than $2,000,000 the tax in 
B, and more than $164,000 in another schedule, the only 

“the OHAINM AN Thee e Nhe, ot has ired 
ann RICHARDSON. . een te strike out the 
Now. MSL Sebe interesting to hear the from Massa- 
talk of the effect of slit an dhe tomabie ust 
the rate and the to consumer. I was struck 
ago by my friend from [Mr. 


tallow 
(continuing). And insisted that the Com- 





s 
13l 

mittee on Ways and Means did great injustice to the people by 
taking tallow from the free list and putting it on the taxable list. 

Mr. MOODY. The gentleman is mistaken. I made no refer- 
ence to tallow. I spoke of wool grease, commonly 
mercially known as ‘‘ degras.” 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Well, they are in the same 

Mr. MOODY, Yes; in the same paragraph, No. 280 of the bill, 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Very well. But, Mr. Chairman, it is 
very remarkable that the gentleman should object to this article 
being taken from the free list and placed on the taxable list 
because it will raise the cost. That is entirely in opposition to 
what we have heretofore heard from gentlemen on the other side. 
This is the point I am trying to emphasize. 

I may not be able to understand it all as other people do—but I 
wish to get the exact facts in reference to these matters. Itseems 
that gentlemen on the other side take much delight, when they 
can not answer our inquiries, in charging a want of intelligence 
against us on this side. I wish to know how the gentleman is to 

t along in harmony with my other able and amiable friend from 

assachusetts — WALKER], who said he wished the articles 
taken from the free list and put on the dutiable list, or have them 
protected, so that the people could buy them cheaper. 
on the Democratic side.| There is decidedly a conflict between 
these two gentlemen. Here is the able and intelligent gentleman 
from Massachusetts — Moopy], who wants now to take a cer- 
tain article off the dutiable list, or remove the protection, and put it 
back upon the free list, so his people can get it more cheaply, while 
the other able gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER], who 
represents the great boot and shoe industries, wants to take them 
off the free list and put them on the protection or tax list for 
exactly the same reason. 

All I ask is that the two gentlemen have an opportunity to har- 
monize their conflicting views on the floor. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I ask unanimous consent that they have suf- 


known or come 


paragraph, 


{ Applause 


ficient time to reconcile these differences. 


* * * * * * * 


Mr. RICHARDSON. I holdin my hand an article clipped from 
a great New York paper which sustains the contention of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. FirzGeraLp], when he states to 
the House the fact that New England did not approve and does 
not now approve of the high rates of taxation imposed by the 
McKinley law. It is a paper which supported Major McKinley 
last year; and it seems to me, in view of what we have heard in 
this debate, this is a very good time to refer tothe complaint made 
in this great New York organ, the complaint ‘‘ of false pretenses 
and bad faith” on the part of the Republican party. It seems to 
me it is very well for parties as well as individuals always to be 
grateful—at least not to be ungrateful—not to win by false pre- 
tenses and bad faith. What is the complaint made by this lead- 


ing Re ir? 
this writer says that the Republican party won their great 
victory last November by reason of their position upon the money 

uestion and not the high protective question. I ask attention to 
the complaint which he now makes against this great party. 
leading New York journal says: 

If President McKinley's message and Mr. Dinaery’s tariff bill had been 
put before the le three days before the election of last November, they 
would have put the sound-money cause and the honor of the nation in the 
gravest peril. 

It seems, Mr. Chairman, that from what we have seen of the 
Dingley bill and the issue now presented, this great organ is right. 
This city of Danbury, Conn., spoke yesterday and turned the Re- 


This 


publicans out of office in their municipal election, and the entire 
country will speak when a general election comes. 


Several Members. What is the paper? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. This same great paper continues: 

The Democratic votes which elected Mr. McKinley were won and kept by 
false pretenses. He was elected to defend the financial stability of the coun- 
try, and he has no defensive measures to propose. He was not elected to re- 
vise the tariff, but his first act is toforce upon the country a tariff that is 

t in its protective atrocities. 
Adminis ion which starts off with an act of bad faith toward the 
whole people has made a poor beginning. 

‘Several MemBers. What paper? 

Mr, RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, when we call attention to 
the fact that in numerous schedules of this bill—in some of the 
woolen schedules, for instance—the majority in this House pro- 
posed to increase the tariff over the McKinley bill of 1898-—- 

Several members rose. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. No; I can not yield; it would take up too 
much of my time. When you have increased the duty on wool 


from 90 per cent, as if was under the McKinley bill, in one item 
to 133.20 per cent in this bill, it seems to me it is time tocall atten- 
In one item—para- 
graph 267, not in the wool schedule—you have increased the duty 
over that of the McKinley bill 280 per cent and over that of the 


tion to some of the atrocities of this measure. 
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———— 


Wilson bill 411 per cent; while the tax on certain buttons has 
been increased 607 per cent. 

Now, I insist, Mr. Chairman, that this is bad faith. It shows 
that the party in control here has obtained possession of the Gov- 
ernment under false pretenses; that instead of ‘‘sustaining the 
finances of the country,” you have gone to work to pass this cul- 
minating atrocity—this monstrosity of the nineteenth century, this 
trust-breeding iniquity, the Dingley tariff bill. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. 

Mr. MAHANY. From what paper has the gentleman been 


reading? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Oh, it is the New York Times, if you 
want toknow. ([Derisive laughter on the Republican side.] You 
do not deny that it awe McKinley, do you? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired, 





March 31, 1897. 


Mr. Grosvenor, for the Ways and Means Committee, havin 
offered an amendment ae that goods imported after Apri 
1, 1897, should be dutiable under this bill, 

Mr. RICHARDSON said: 

Mr, Chairman, it was not possible for us to hear all the author- 
ities produced by the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GrRosvVENOR]. The one authority I shall produce is found in 159 
United States Reports. It is a decision which grows out of a 
question arising under the Wilson law. It will be seen the prin- 
ciple decided in that case is absolutely conclusive as to this amend- 
ment, and shows that it will be inoperative and void if it is 


to. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I have only five minutes, and the gentle- 
man will see that I can not yield to him to read from the case. 
have the case here and shall read from it. I would yield to the 
gentleman if I had time. Ido not want to be impolite, but I have 
not the time to yield. 

Mr. Chairman, the plain question made by this amendment is 
whether or not goods imported after to-morrow, the 1st day of 
April, provided this bill becomes a law, one, two or three months 
from now, shall be taxed under the present law or under the bill 
now under consideration. 

I say that question was squarely submitted to the court under 
the Wilson law. The case is reported in 159 United States Re- 
ports at page 78, and is the case of The United States vs, Burr. 

I ask the attention of the committee for a moment as to the 
particular point in that case. I read from the syllabus: 

Goods arriving at the port of New York August 7, 1894, entered at the 
custom-house and duties paid August 8, 1894, and the entry liquidated as 
entered at the custom-house August 28, 1904, on which day the tariff act of 
pages, 1894, became a law without the s' ture of the President, are sub- 
to duty under the act of October 1, (the McKinley law), and not to 

he duty under the act of August 28, 1894. The provision in section 1 of the 
tariff act of 1804, which took effect August 28 of that year, that fro 

after the Ist day of August, 1804, there shall be levied, collected, an 

upon articles imported from foreign countries the rates of duty 


by that act does not apply to transactions completed when the act mes & 
Ww. 


That is the statement of the case. This case was decided by 
Chief Justice Fuller of the United States Supreme Court. 

The facts as agreed upon are as set out in the syllabus of the 
case which I have read. The court makes this statement of facts: 

It was stipulated in the circuit court that the persons com the firm 
of Burr & wick, the importers, were James M. Burr and Charles O. Hard- 
wick; that the merchandise in controversy consisted of cotton laces; that 
the merchandise, if dutiable under the act of October 1, 1890 (the McKinley 
law), was dutiable at 60 per cent eavenrem under the provision for cotton 
laces con pa ph 873 of Schedule J of that act; and that if the 
Spree nage veh sece dir thopcoviasona fof ecties ices in Pategnegh Ot 

0 

of Behedule J of the latter act. . 


I will not read more of it. Iwouldif I hadtimg. The question 
was fairly and squarely presented as to these goods coming in be- 
tween the Ist day of August, 1894, and the date when the bill 
became a law, or August 28, 1894. The court held that theyshould 
be taxed, not under that law—the Wilson law—but under the 
ea law. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman allow me just a question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Ican not. The other side has had fifteen 
minutes. I can not yield. Now, I submit, Mr. Chairman, that 
the court, having held in the case I have just cited that a 
were dutiable under the McKinley law, must hold that g im- 
ported into the United States on and after to-morrow, the Ist day 
of April, the date fixed in this amendment, and prior to the date 
on which this bill becomes a law, if it should ever become a law, 
would be dutiable under the law now in force. Such a decision 
would be exactly in line with the case I have just read. It can 
not be otherwise under that decision. It must follow, therefore 
that the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio, if adopted, will 
be nugatory and will wholly fail of its purpose, 
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Sa 
Mr. Chairman, I want to ak of one other considerati,, ; 

the proposed amendment. T mast speak hurriedly. - — - 
say to the gentleman from Ohio, if it be true that you wonld }, = 
a right to tax - brought into the United States hetw... 


those dates at a higher rate, what are you going to do with . ‘le 
brought in where this bill reduces the tax upon them? Ar... 
going to refund it? epee on the Democratic side.) \... 

ring goods into the United States after to-morrow, anid jy. ce 
the passage of the bill, upon which this law reduces the import 


duties, and they pay the higher rate; will you refund them, the 
excess? There may be but few of them, but I submit, respect. 
fully, under this amendment you would be compelled to refunq 
those duties. tar lause. 

Mr. GROS R. e suggestion no doubt is true; but thers 
will be so little it will have no practical effect. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, It must be apparent, Mr. Chairman, that 
the only object of this proposed amendment is to scare importers 
and make them cease importing goods. It is only a scarecrow 
It is a false pretense and a sham, and is unworthy o ‘ 


[Applause. 
March $1, 1897. 


Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. Chairman, I sought the floor a few 
moments ago for the purpose of attempting to reply to the rash 
assertions of the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Wii1.1\\ 4 
Stone] that there were 100,000 more laborers at work in Pennsy). 
vania now than there were a few weeks ago. I suppose the vent)o- 
maia fixed the time the week preceding the election last Noveiber, 
when it was known of all men that the manufacturers of the 
United States dischar, their poor employees and their laborers 
in order that it might help them to carry that election against the 
Democratic candidate. |Applause. Cries of ‘‘Oh!” on tho Re- 


a& great party, 


publican side.] Mr, Chairman, that isa part of the history of our 
country. You knowitistrue. I am not willing to take the of. 
hand statement of the gentleman that business has so much im- 


proved, even in Pennsylvania. I hold in my hand reliable statis- 
tics concerning business at the present time. I have here a state- 


ment made by Bradstreet’s week, and I ask the attention of 
the committee while I readit. Bradstreet’s says: 

At most of the press centers the feeling of encouragement is stronger 
among merchants at the —— for continued improvement in trade, yet 
the increase in volume of se Oar groceries, hats, and clothing 
com with preceding weeks and wi e weeks in previous years does 
tat rc ok hout th ti t to $951 

e total clearings out the country amount to $951,000.00 fo 
six business days e Maron fa an increase of 2.8 per cent over the - 
ceding week, but a decrease of a like proportion com ed with the corre 
sponding total in 189. Contrasted with the like exhibit in 1895. this week's 
total shows no change, etc. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, on 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STO 
ask him a question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. No; I decline to yield. I have hurriedly 
quoted a part of Bradstreet’s report and wish I had time to quote 
more of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. to another question, on yesterday 
I undertook to quote a great New York newspaper, the Times, 
whose Republicanism was questioned by gentlemen on the other 
side. I desire now to quote a Republican Lon od as to what this 
Dingley bill is, and I suppose the orthodoxy of this paper will not 
be questioned. I refer to the Boston Transcript. Does any gen- 
tleman on the other side deny the Republicanism of that paper? 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. It is independent Repub- 
ees but its correspondent is the rankest free trader in Wash- 
ngton. 

r. RICHARDSON. What does it say in respect to the Dingley 
bill? It is a Republican paper in good standing in the Republican 
party. It says: 

e pro ick the pockets and 
sett ropeass waakl, ak Sua anes a measure to p I : 


of a large, use’ and influential class of Americen it! 
co hice oe ee 


That is what the yf re Boston Transcript says. 

Mr. WALKER of husetts. Is that an editorial or corre- 
spondence? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Well, my friend, I decline to yield. This 
is the further language of this Boston paper: 

The result will be to strip the country, not of an annually-recurring iu- 
come, but of its white-pine principal, which at present rates is within ten 


— of exhaustion, also to ruina large class of business men in the coun- 
ry who deserve better things. 


esterday—— 
. Will the gentleman allow me to 


ane ae of Massachusetts. Is that correspondence oF 
itorial? 
_ CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee declines to 


Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman answer 
that question? 
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«iiNet et aiad incaiabiaendilideanes isieans 
Mr. RICHARDSON. The gentleman persists in interrupting The Tariff. 


me when I declined to yield and when he knows he is out of order. 
We should be tone good manners from Boston. [Applause on 





mocratic side.] This gentleman who is now interrupting SPEECH 
= a some others on that side each day since this tariff debate a 


opened have taken delight to themselves in charging us with being 
jgnorant, and telling us that we know nothing, and that we have 

ick hides, ete. If there is any way in the world to teach him 
and a few others on the Republican side what to them seems to 
be the lost art of manners, ‘‘the final and perfect flower of 
noble character,” I will stop long enough for that undeveloped 
industry to receive encouragement by a high protective duty, or, 
if it be deemed wiser, by putting it on the free list. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Chairman, what else does the Transcript say? I will read: 

t men claiming to represent the people wi 

Bh dose net aaa eee Cote force of ~ If they do, it will i to 
be folly and become iniquity. 

[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

And thus, Mr, Chairman, you see the Republican papers are 
already denouncing the ar bill as being worse than folly, 
and that itis an imquity. As the months and years go by, more 
Republican papers will unite in denunciation of this bill, and it 
will surely meet with just condemnation at the hands of the Ameri- 
can people. [Applause. | ee 

Mr. Chairman, the debate on this bill will close in ten minutes, 
and we will then vote upon it. It will pass this House, of course. 
It is an iniquity and a monstrosity. The American people will 
condemn it as they did that unrighteous thing, the McKinley law. 
That was a milder measure than the pending one. It imposed 
$76,000,000 less aad people than this bill lays upon them. 
This bill has not considered by the Representatives of the 
people. Only 22 of its 163 pages have been read and consid- 

by them. @ has been refused for further consideration. 
One hundred and forty-one pages of the bill, levying the highest 
rate of taxes ever imposed upon a people, freemen or slaves, are 
to be enacted into law, in so far as the action of these Representa- 
tives is concerned, without having been read and considered by 
them. This unwarrantable action violates the spirit and almost 
the letter of the Constitution, our great Magna Charta, which pro- 
vides ‘‘that all bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
House of Representatives.” These words mean, of course, such 
bills shall have their first consideration in the House of Represent- 
atives. The bill, I t, has not had consideration here. There 
is no excuse or j cation for this action. We are called in 
ex ary session, it is claimed, for no other duty but to pass 
this bill. Wehave ample time at our disposal. We are not to legis- 
late on other matters. In the opinion of the Republican majority 
and their President there is no legislation demanded in order to 
afford relief to the country save and except this iniquitous tariff 
law. pr eee is not necessary. No more money is 
needed. ion of the people throughout the land can not 


Y Y y y 
HON. CHARLES N. FOWLER, 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN *HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 
On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and | 
age the industries of the United States 

Mr. FOWLER of New Jersey said: 

Mr. CHAtRMAN: During the discussion of this measure I have 
been more deeply impressed than ever that the relation of revenue 
to our present crisis is of comparatively slight importance. 

The second object of the measure will be more far-reaching in 
its effects if its purposes are attained by its passage. 

Nor will the mere coincidence of the gradual revival of business 
with its passage be any guaranty that those who assume that our 
real difficulty is lack of revenue are correct in their conclusion, 
For it is more than likely that in the near future we shall see suffi- 
cient money coming into the Treasury to pay our current expenses, 
and yet our gold reserve insufficient to cover the balance of trade 
against us. 

But this fact of itself would not be so serious a matter did it not 
involve every enterprise and personal transaction from one end of 
the country to the other. If, therefore, this dire calamity can 
come upon us, even though our revenues are sufficient to cover our 
expenses, it is evident we have not yet solved the difficulty, and 
must look deeper and farther. 

ane impressed as [I am with the gravity of the situation, 
while I heartily approve of any effort that will tend to better our 
condition, I can not admit by my silence even that the present 
measure will more than procrastinate the evil day, possibly the 
day of national repudiation, certainly a day of panic, ruin, and de- 
struction of values surpassing anything men 1a living have 
ever witnessed. 

With these convictions I deem this occasion the most opportune 
for a discussion of those questions which, in my judgment, must 
be settled before we can confidently look for anything like a gen- 
eral and permanent prosperity. 

First. Our finances should be readjusted. 

Second. Our currency should be reformed. 

With permission, I shall insert in the RecorD a measure intro- 
duced at this session proposing certain amendments to our national- 
bank act with the view of taking the United States out of the 
banking business, refunding the national debt, reforming the cur- 
rency, insuring depositors, improving and extending our banking 
system, and providing funds in case of a deficit. 

[Fifty-fifth Congress, first session. | 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, March 15, 1897. 


Mr. FowLer of New Jersey introduced the following bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and ordered to be printed: 


A bill (H. R. 50) to amend the national-bank act, take the 
United States Government out of the banking business, 
refund the national debt, reform the currency, insure de- 
positors, improve and extend our banking system, and to 
provide funds in case of a deficit. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 

ress assembled, That there shall be, and there is 

ereby, created and established a Department of Department 
Finance, which shall have entire and exclusive con- ° Fimance. 
















cour 


and by la: heavier burdens upon them. All other interests 
are to be neglected, and higher taxes are to be imposed and col- 
lected, Those who bear the present onerous burdens of govern- 
ment are to be taxed into prosperity. Mr. Chairman, the Demo- 
cratic through its representatives, welcomes the issue as 
presen: from the judgment here to the broader 
and more patriotic , the people, with s=preme confidence 
that the unrighteous and unholy verdict you are about to render 
will be reversed, and that you will be dismissed from the high 
Facet you a occupy, and they will know you no more forever. 
. Chairman, a good deal has been said by gentlemen on both 
of the Chamber about conditions in the South, and the ben- 


F 


efits it is alleged will come to that section of our country by rea- | trol and supervision of all national banks, their 

son of a protectivetariff. I speak for myself and many others | right to take out secured circulation and issue their 

whose ts I know well, and do here affirm that we do not | notes. 

ask for the of a high tariff. The reasons are obvious, Sec. 2. That there shall be three ministers of ; Ministers of 
and are made apparent to all. The God of nature, in his be- | finance, who shal! take the place of the Comptroller saa 
neficence, has given our section more protection and better pro- | of the Currency and constitute a board of finance; 

tection than any tariff devised by human hands will afford. | and. said board of finance shall conduct the said 


cheap iron, cheap land, cheap labor, an un- 
climate, a fertile soil which produces everything man 
consume, all of which things taken together give us 
cent of benefit or advantage over any and all compet- 
tariff is forced u us, that per cent of advan- 
farther in the . If the tariff is reduced, on 
we will lead. If it be taken off entirely, we will 

we can then outstrip all competitors and all sections. 
loud shouting and the display of t vehemence over 


Department of Finance. That said ministers of 
finance shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and the 
term of office shall be for a period of twelve years, 
at a salary of ten thousand dollars per annum; and 
said ministers shall be removed only by and with 
the consent of the Senate for cause stated in writing. 
That the term of the first three ministers shall be 
for twelve, eicht, and f ur years, respectively. The 


Tay 
li 


Tele neanite of a high protective , we ask for finan-| minister appointed for twelve years, and his succes- 
for better banking Pacilities, for more money, so that | sors, shall be known as ‘irst Minister of Finance, 
will come to us, and we of the South can and will 
for pore! , and will reap the reward which 

and frugal people. (Applause. ] 


a 
F 
id 


and he shall preside at »!' meetings of the board of 
finance; and the remaining two ministers shall be 


toan known as Associate Ministers of Finance. 
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Sec. 8. That any national bank now doing busi- 
ness, or any other financial institution doing a simi-° 
lar business, or any number of persons may, in ac- 
cordance with existing law, so far as the same is 
consistent with this act, organize upon the following 
terms and conditions: 

If any co ation or association of persons de- 


Who 


How banks 


may 


scribed as aforesaid shall deposit with the United shall organize. 


States Government any of the United States bonds 
now outstanding, or any that may be hereafter 
issued which, at their stated value as herein set forth, 
(a) shall be equal to the required amount of circula- 
tion in the respective cases specified, (b) the United 
States Government shall issue to said corporation, 
in lieu of said bonds so deposited, United States 
Government bonds bearing interest at the rate of 
two per centum annum, (c) equal in amount to 
the value thereof, both principal and interest of said 
new bonds being payable in gold coin, and to have 
the like qualities, privileges, and exemptions pro- 
vided by the act — January fourteenth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy. five, enti An act 
to provide for the resumption of specie payments;” 
and said new bonds shall thereu be ited 
with the United States Government, and circulation 
known as United States Government bond notes 
shall be issued to said corporation in an amount 
equal to the new bonds so ited, said United 
States Government bond notes being in denomina- 
tions of ten dollars or multiples thereof. 

(a) That the United Sta 


Price at which 
Government bonds oat 


now outstanding shall be received at the following —— 


prices, to wit: 


re- 


ized under this act shall take Amount of 
States Government bond notes United States 
tal as follows: bong motes 


———- 
banks having a -up capital of one million 
dollars and over shall take for issue five hundred out. 


thousand dollars of such notes; all banks having a 
aes capital of two hundred thousand dollars and 
ess than one million dollars, shall take for issue an 
amount of United States Government bond notes 
equal to one-half of their a 
one of said banks shall take for issue than two 
hundred thousand dollars of said notes; all banks 
having less than two hundred thousand dollars 
paid-up capital shall take for issue an amoun 
said United States Government bond notes equal 


dad notes 
shall take 


The sixth one hundred million of said two per 
centum bonds that are issued in exchange for other 
United States bonds shall become due in nineteen 
hundred and twenty. 

The seventh one hundred million of said two per 
centum bonds that are issued in exchange for other 
United States bonds shall become due in nineteen 
hundred and fifteen. 

The two - centum bonds that are issued in ex- 
change for the balance of the United States bonds 
then outstanding shall become due in nineteen hun- 
dred and ten. 

That the amount of United States Government 
bond notes which the banks organized under this 
act are required to take out for issue may be grad- 
ually reduced and retired as follows: Twenty-five 
= centum thereof may be retired in nineteen hun- 

ed and ten, twenty-five per centum in nineteen 
hundred and fifteen, twenty-five per centum in nine- 
teen hundred and twenty, and the remaining twenty- 
we per centum in nineteen hundred and twenty- 


ve. 
All other holders of United States Government 


bonds are hereby authorized and entitled to ex.cts may 


change for nev 
, jer ( 


change the same at any time prior to January first, 
eighteen hundred and ninety 
two per centum United States Government bonds 
upon the income basis hereinbefore set forth. 

Sec. 4. That said United States Government bond 


« 


Sous seat, Gee Se eres SS BAS coin when 
presen or paymen bank of issue 
«Thar at the 


-nine, for the said new bon’). 


same time that said corpora- E 


tion, if located in a reserve city, shall deposit United » 


States Government bonds as aforesaid it shall also 
deposit with the United States Government United 
-tender notes or 


ld coin in lieu of 
certificates. 


gold 
Said corporation shall also deposit at the same time 
=e Governmen' 


with the United States t United States 
certificates, 

or both, which, with 
held by said tion, shall 
tam of its deposits, and the 
shall deliver to said corpo- 
coin of an equal amount; 
goldcerti Treasury 
shall be thereupon can- 

of its deposits ' “the 

in the 

: Atleast rcentum 
remain- 

be in silver 


= 


bject to check, may be held 


notes ¢hall be a legal tender between all national btn 2/0. 


their tive capitals, and each bank 

into the United States Treasury one- 
got centeen pet Onan Sees cee sO 

‘or issue as a of the fund to be created 
known as ‘United States National-bank Note 
a4 fae fs dred million of sai 

(c) e t one hun on atwo per Bonds, when 
centum bonds that are issued in ex for eee due. 
United States bonds shall become due nineteen 
hundred and forty-five. 

The second one hundred million of said two 
centum bonds that are issued in for o 
United States bonds shall become due in nineteen 
hundred and f 5 

The third one hundred million cf said two 
centum bonds that are issued in for other 
United States bends shall become due in nineteen 
hundred and thirty-five. 

The fourth one hundred million of said two 
centum bonds that are issued in for o 
United States bonds shall become due in nineteen 
hundred and thirty. 

The fifth one hundred million of said two 
centum bonds that are issued in for o 
United States bonds shall become due 
hundred and twenty-five, 


e 

Sec. 6, That at the same time that said corpora 
tion, if located outside a reserve city, shall deposit Po%* oy 
United States Government bonds as aforesaid, it }iox5 outside 
shall also deposit with the United States Govern- reserve cities. 
ment United States notes, or gold cer- 


an amount that it, ther 
has 


Exchange of 
notes for gold 











‘United States Government bond notes: Provided, 
however, That in lieu of one-half of such reserve 
cash on deposit, subject to check, may be held in 


ireserve cities. 
TSEC. 7. That the United States Government shall 


. ; United States 
not pay out or reissue any United States legal-tender Government 


‘notes or cates from and after the first day 2°t to Pay out 
ne January, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, but 20*es,°F cor 
the same when received shall be canceled and de- 1898-99. 
stroyed; and further, that the United States Gov- 

ernment shall not pay out, issue, or reissue any 

‘United States Treasury notes or silver certificates 

from and after the first day of January, eighteen 

‘hundred and ninety-nine, but the same when re- 

ceived shall be canceled and destroyed. 

Sec, 8. That any corporation organized under this May issu 
act may, with the permission and under the super-2°tes ssains 
vision and control of the board of finance, issue its 
own circulation, which shall be furnished by the 
United States Government and be known as United 
States national-bank notes. Said United States 
national-bank notes shall be issued in denominations 
of ten dollars and multiples thereof, and shall be a 
first lien upon the assets of the bank issuing the 
game, and also upon the liability of the stockhold- 
ers, and may be issued only in the following man- 
ner and upon the following conditions: 

First. roxy bank issuing United States national- Reserve of 
bank notes shall at all times maintain against the banks against 
amount of such note: outstanding a reserve corre- 20% — 
sponding to that required against its deposits. 

Second, Any that have complied with Notes against 
this law may, with the consent and under the super- assets, how 1s- 
‘vision and control of the board of finance, issue an °° 
amount of United States national-bank notes equal 


to twenty per centum or one-fifth of its paid-up and 
unimpa tal, and shall pay upon such an 
‘amount as may be outstanding at any time 


‘a tax at the rate of one per centum per annum. 
Third. bank may issue a second amount of 
such notes equal to twenty per centum or one-fifth 
of its paid-up and unim capital, and shall pay 
pon such an amount thereof as may be outstand- 
at any time a tax at the rate of two per centum 


annum. 

Fourth. Said bank may issue a third amount of 

notes equal to twenty per centum or one-fifth of its 
id-up and capital, and shall pay upon 
h an amount as may be outstanding at 

any time a tax at the rate of four per centum per 


annum, 
Fifth. Said bank may issue a fourth amount of 
to twenty per centum of its paid-up and 
and shall pay upon such an 
as may be outstanding at any time 
a tax at the rate of six per centum per annum. 
ual to twenty hesaee o fitth of ite paid” 
eq per cen or one- of its paid- 
up and ee ee and shall pay upon such 
amount as may be ontstanding at any 
a tax at the rate of eight per centum per 
annum. 
Seventh. If the amount of United States national- 


, 


Hn 


paired capital of 
a tax at the rate of ten per centum per annum 
— bank on — excess. —, 
ministers of finance are hereby suspension of 
to suspend one-half of tax upon notes. 
any one or all of the said several issues 


That all taxes so paid to the Government 
United States Government bond notes and ares 
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Government bond notes and the United States 
national-bank notes such excess shall belong to the 
United States Government and may be used by it to 
defray its general expenses. : 

_SEC. 10. That the board of finance shall dividethe go jearin g 
United States into clearing-house districts, and each house districts, 
bank organized under this act shall belong distinct- how formed 
ively to some one district, and the number of such ),/@°*%™ aes 
district shall be plainly and prominently printed district = 
upon the said United States national-bank notes is- 
sued by the banks locatedtherein. Theseveral banks 
of each district, upon receiving United States na- Notes must be 
tional-bank notes belonging to any other district,returned te 
shall forward the same toa bank inaclearing-house t®°!* district. 
city, which shall return them to the district to which 
they belong. 

Sec. 11, That thesaid United States national-bank [egal tender 
notes shall be a legal tender at par between all na- between banks. 
tional banks, and the same shall be redeemed upon 
presentation at the bank of issue in gold coin, or at 
the option of the bank of issue forty per centum 
thereof may be redeemed in United States Govern- 
ment bond notes. 

Sec. 12. That each bank organized under this act Banks outside 
and doing business outside of a clearing-house city Must, clear 
shall select some national bank in the clearing-house {27¢°4" Some 
city of its own district through which if shall re- ing-house city. 
deem its United States national-bank notes in gold 
coin, or at the option of said redemption bank forty 

r centum thereof may be redeemed in United 
States Government bond notes, and for said purpose 
shall keep on deposit with said bank a reserve of 
five per centum of the amount at any time outstand- 
ing, and said five ps centum may be considered a 
part of its required reserve. 

Sec, 13. First. That in cities with less than two Ranks with 
thousand population banks may be organized under $20,000 author- 
this act with a capital of twenty thousand dollars '%°¢- 
or any greater amount in multiples of five thousand 
dollars; but no bank shall be organized in any re- 
serve city with a less capital than one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Second. That under such regulations and restric- Branches 
tions as shall be established by the said ministers of may .be estab 
finance, national banks organized under this act “S"°* 
may establish branch banks by and with the con- 
sent of said ministers, such branch banks to have 
the right to receive deposits, make loans, grant dis- 
counts, and buy and sell exchange, but in no case 
to be permitted to issue circulating notes other than 
those of the parent bank. It shall in all respects be 
considered as a part of the parent bank, and in each 
case where such branches are maintained the min- 
isters of finance shall receive in the reports of the 
central bank a statement, properly sworn to and 
attested, of the condition of its Reelin 

Said ministers of finance shall also have the right 
of separate and independent examinations, and they 
may, whenever they deem it necessary, require, be- 
fore granting the right to any bank to maintain 
branches, that the paid-up capital stock of such bank 
be increased to an amount to be fixed by them. 

Sro. 14. First. That in the event of the Jiquida- 
tion of any national bank organized under this act the rare ~ hee 
United States Government shail redeem, upon pres-}otes. 
entation, after notice given as herein provided, any 
of said United States Government bond notesor said 
United States national-bank notes, reimbursingitself 
for the full amount thereof out of the assets of said 
bank, and distribute the remaining assets among the 
depositors and all others having claims in the same 


United Stat 


manner as now provided by law. 


Second. That from the time of the suspension of , Notes to bear 
said bank up to the date set by said ministers of ™°™*** 
finance for the redemption of said United States 
national-bank notes, they shall bear interest at the 
rate of five percentum perannum. Such notice shall 
be given in some newspaper printed in the clearing- 
house city where said notes were cleared; but noth- 
ing herein contained shall be construed to impose 
any liability upon the Government of the United 
States, or any of its representatives, beyond the 
amount available from time to time out of said 
“United States National-bank Note Redemption 
Fund.” 


Sro. 15. First. That any bank organized under , Banks 


ma’ 
this act may at any time after nineteen hundred are dopoutt 
the consent of the ministers of finance, 


and five, wi 








oe girs 83 


insure its depositors against loss by paying into the 
United States Treasury one per centum upon the 
average balance of deposits of the preceding fiscal 
year, and one-half of one per centum upon the 
average annual balances thereaftér until the 
amount so paid into the United States Treasury by 
said bank shall amount to five per centum of the 
average balance of said bank for the last preceding 
year, and that said ministers of finance may then 
suspend said tax forthetime being. If the deposits 
of said bank shall increase, or for any reason the 
amount of the insurance fund to the credit of said 
bank shall be less than five per centum of the de- 
osits, said ministers may reimpose said tax of one- 
half of one per centum upon the deposits of said 
bank; and if said bank shall fail to pay such tax at 
any time after the payment of said one ae centum 
the amount already paid by said bank shall be for- 
feited to the United States Government and the in- 
surance of said depositors shall thereupon cease. 

Second, That the amounts of money so received 
shal! constitute and bs known as the “‘ Depositors’ sas SPense 
insurance fund,” and each bank shall be entitled ; 
to receive interest upon the amount standing to its 
credit in said ‘*‘ Depositors’ insurance fund,” at the 
rate of two per centum per annum, and thesame shall 
be adjusted annually on the thirtieth day of June. 

Third. That in the event of the suspension of _ United States 

»ayment by any bank so insured of any of its lia- Serer emens 
ilities as they accrue, the United States Govern- jtors 4 cixty 
ment shall, within sixty days thereafter, no reor- days. 
ganization then pending, pay the depositors of such 
bank in full all their just claims, if no question has 
been raised thereto; but nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to impose any liability on the 
Government of the United States, or any of its rep- 
resentatives, beyond the amount ayailable from time 
to time out of said *‘ Depositors’ insurance fund.” 

Fourth. That the United States Government shall _ United States 
thereupon reimburse itself out of the assets of said Soverneens 
bank for any and all such moneys paid out on account itself. 
of said deposits, less the amount standing to the credit 
of said bank in said ‘* Depositors’ insurance fund;” 
and the remaining assets shall be distributed among 
a in the same manner as now provided 
by law. 

Seo. 16, That all moneys received by the United Guarantee 
States Government on account of the tax upon fds, how te 
United States Government bond notes and United 
States national-bank notes, or on account of the 
taxes paid to insure depositors against loss, may be 
invested in the following classes of securities, and 
no others: First, United States Government bonds 
or United States certificates of indebtedness; second, 
the bonds of any State which has not defaulted in 
the payment of either principal or interest of any of 
its indebtedness for twenty years just preceding such 
investment; third, the bonds of any city in the United 
States having a population of more than one hun- 
dred thousand, and which has not defaulted in the 
payment of either principal or interest of any of its 
indebtedness for twenty years just preceding such 
er. init a . 

Sec. 17. That for the purpose af carrying this act Means 
into effect and epabibien tes banks organized here- ‘e's have of 
under to maintain their required reserves, and for act 
the purpose of equalizing and adjusting the relative 
use of gold and silver in the United States, the min- 
isters of finance are hereby authorized and empow- 
ered to sell and dispose of 7 of said new two per 
centum bonds at par for gold coin, or to exchange 
the same for any of the legal-tender money of the 
United States at par; the bonds so sold or exchanged 
to be issued in denominations of twenty-five dollars, 
or multiples thereof, at the option of the buyer, and 
to become due and —_ in nineteen hundred and 
fifty; and the said ministers, for the same purpose 
(with the concurrence of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury), arealsoauthorized andempowered toexchange 
from time to time gold bullion or gold coin for sil- 
ver bullion or silvercoin. and silver bullion or silver 
coin for gold bullion or gold coin. 

Sec. 18. That the loans and discounts of any bank Loans to offi- 
organized under this act granted to its executive offi- — and em 
cers or employees shall in no case, directly or indi- ?*°7°** 
rectly, cabal ten per centum of the capital, and 
the same shall be secured by proper collateral, or by 


Depositors’ 


be invested. 


the 
to effect. 
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an additional signature or signatures of financially 
responsible persons to the notes taken, and that the 
same be made only upon the written approval of a 
majority of the board of directors and a separate 
record thereof kept. 

Sec. 19. That no loan shall be made to a director Loans to a). 
not an executive officer of the bank except either rectors must be 
upon a deposit of good and sufficient collateral se- {CCTs or ge 
curity, or upon a note given therefor, bearing, in boara. - 
addition to such director's own name, the signature 
or signatures of one or more financially responsible 
persons, or unless a resolution has been passed by 
the board of directors and signed upon the record 
by at least a two-thirds majority thereof giving to 
such director a line of credit covering any advances 
to be made to him. 

Sec. 20. That any president, vice-president, cash- 
ier, assistant cashier, or employee of any bank or- 
ganized under this act who ie be convicted of un- 
lawfully borrowing or using any of the funds of the 
bank with which they are connected shall be im- 
prisoned for ten years, and any officer of any such 
national bank at the time of its failure shall be in- 
eligible to any official position in any national bank 
thereafter. 

Sec. 21. Thatit shall be unlawful forany national _ Not to engage 
bank to engage in the promotion of any enterprise, *® SP°cu!stion 
or to loan the funds of the bank upon the bonds or 

securitiesof incomplete and partially developed proj- 

ects of any kind, such as partially constructed rail- 

roads, street-car lines, electric-light, gas, water, min- 

ing, manufacturing, or irrigation plants. 

Sec, 22. That upon a in each year to be desig- Directors 
nated by said ministers of finance, the directors of ™"°' ¢*#™ ne. 
the national banks shall be, and are hereby, required 
to make an examination of the affairs of the bank 
with which they are connected, and submit their re- 
port thereon upon blanks furnished by said minis- 
ters, and said report shall be signed by at least three- 
fourths of said directors. 

Sec. 23. That the assistant cashier, in the absence 


Penalty f 
reaking law by 
officers. 


r 
r 


Assistant 
of the cashier, or on account of his inability, shall ©*s!icr may 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to sign the cir-“®""°' 
culating notes of the bank, and sign and make oath 

or affirmation to the reports called for by said min- 

isters of finance showing the condition of the bank 


with which he is connected, and such oath or affir- ,,V°'") =" '* 
mation and all others required of bank officers may > 
be administered by any notary public or commis- 
sioner of deeds. 

Sec. 24. That theclearing houses of the LT 
districts shall act under c granted by the jay he grantod 


United States Government, running for fifty years by Gover: 
and authorizing them to effect clearances between ™«"t 
banks and to do other business for and between 
banks, in accordance with such rules and regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by said ministers of 
finance from time to time. 
Sec. 25. That to provide for any temporary defi- Deficiency 
ciency now existing in the Treasury of the United ® ."°},°." 0°." 

tates, or which may hereafter occur, the Secretary vide) for by 
of the Treasury is hereby authorized, at his discre- sa!« «f bonds. 
tion, to issue certificates of indebtedness of the 
United States, payable in from one to five years 
after their date, to the bearer, in gold coin, of the 
denomination of twenty-five dollars, or multiples 
thereof, with annual coupons for interest at a rate 
not to exceed three per centaum per annum, and to 
sell and dispose of the same for not less than an 

ual amount of gold coin at the Treasury t- 

ment and at the subtreasuries and designated de- 
positories of the United States and at such post- 
offices as he may select. And such certificates shall 
have be! ot aes and Sosy = tan 

rovi res act (appro anuary 
ourteenth, eigh sone 
titled “An act to the ee 
—_ payments") for the bonds therein a , 

d the proceeds thereof shall be used for the pur- 

pose prescribed in this section and for no other. 
Sec. 26. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent 
with _ foregoing shall be, andthe same are hereby, 
re . 
Pie measure which I now submit for your consideration is but 
an elaboration and redraft of my former bill, H. R. 64/2, and my 
remarks will only be an extension of what I said before the com- 
mittee on March 23, 1896. 














IMPORTANCE OF A CORRECT UNDERSTANDING. 


It will be comparatively useless to attempt to deal with the 
financial question unless the evils from which we are suffering 
are clearly understood. 

As well might the physician attempt to treat a patient without 
diagnosing his case. It is generally admitted now, I think, that 
treatment is comparatively easy if you have discovered the cause 
and thoroughly understand the disease. 

As the treatment of any case depends upon the diagnosis, and as 
treatment must diverge as opinion with regard to the difficulty 
diverges, our first effort should be to find as many causes of our 
trouble as possible upon which we can all agree, so that we can 
proceed along well-established and well-recognized lines of treat- 
a first place, I think all nage that our deplorable condition 
js due toanorganic weakness and a functional malady often reach- 
ing an acute form, and that during the past three years our con- 
dition has been chronically acute. Our trouble involves both our 
national finances and the currency system of our banking institu- 
tions. We may administer a few sugar-coated flour or dough 


pills, like increasing the circulation to par of the bonds and | 


allowing 
but unless we actually remove the organic difficulty on the one 


blood by infusing into the currency arteries the buoyancy and 
elasticity of our vast but rapidly exchanging wealth, this old 
malady will ever return in more and more malignant form, prey 
upon an ever-weakening constitution, produce greater and greater 
anemia, and end in disorder and ruin. 

FUNDAMENTAL TROUBLE. 

Let us inquire first, then, what the organic or constitutional 
weakness is. It began by the Government issuing its first paper 
money, possibly of necessity, but foolishly a in circulation long 
after the necessity, if any ever existed, had disappeared; and it is 


no guaranty of wisdom or gl because the Supreme Court has 
decided that could make nothing but a piece of paper, 
that was always redeemed and yet is never retired, a legal 


tender. There are a great many things that Congress can do and | 


does do that are supremely and superbly foolish, and conspicuous 
emong its acts of this character was the act perpetuating the exist- 
ence of the greenback long after its purposes, if born of necessity, 
had been served. If a small portion of the money that was used 
a off the Government bonds which could not annoy us 
had been applied in liquidating our demand obligations, we would 
have been saved an immense amount of financial trouble, and a 
vast amount of interest, too, before we have finished the green- 
back chapter. But we were not satisfied even with getting $346,- 
000,000 for nothing throughout eternity, so we started out upon 
the silver scent; and while we were cunning enough in the act of 
1878 to hide behind the coined dollar deposited, we had the hardi- 
hood in 1890 of increasing our demand obligations at the astound- 


ing rate of $50,000,000 a oar with no way of meeting them ex- 
cept by power the Government. We did not even 
assure 


and the world of our good faith by putting up a 
redemption fund corresponding with that lodged against the 
greenbacks, 


CREDIT STRAINED. 


Nines beaseantt We soon found that technically we had, in- 


cl national-bank notes, about $1,000,000.000 of demand 
° out, and only the same $100,000,000 we thought neces- 
sary to the $346,000,000 greenbacks, when, in fact, we 


ought to have had at least $300,000,000 of gold under the cireum- 


DISTRUSTED BY ALL. 

All classes of our people, to say nothing of the business men, 
and particularly the bankers, were looking each other mysteri- 
ously in the face and inquiring whether it might not be well to hide 

somegold. The broker, wanting to appear conserva- 
and his client, and of course get another commission 
of securities, advised extreme caution, pointing 
be possible for the United States to maintain 
standard, and that it was in a position, in fact, to slide 

What has been te It? The American 1 

result e e of every class 
have been ane gold. while the forei ice here been with- 
aan their ts, and, what is quite as bad for an unde- 
country, withholding their money from us. 

OUR DEMAND OBLIGATIONS REQUIRE SALE OF BONDS. 
The large outstanding demand obligations of the Government 
want gold at home or ebroad to force the Gov- 
forever paying these greenback and silver de- 
The over ral wy and yet they may never be retired. 
only remedy left to the Government under the present cir- 
cumstances is to sell bonds in advance and corner the $00,000,000 
&reenbacks and Treasury notes, about which there is no possible 


banks to organize with smaller capital in out-of-the- | 
way places, and thereby allay the apprehensions for the afternoon; | 
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doubt as to what the Government has got to do, and then wait for 
a test case of a silver certificate, which must result in the same 
conclusion and the Treasury be confronted with $335,000,000 more 
of demand obligations, while the Government, which the unthink- 
ing call the richest in the world, in this very connection finds 
itself without any of those resources of a bank to meet its debts 
and literally stripped of every means of defense except its power 
to tax the people. Was there ever a more pitiable spectacle in the 
world? 

From the foregoing we have discovered some of the 
effects growing out of our organic difficulties. 

We have observed: 

First. That on account of doubt gold constantly left the Treas- 
ury and the country. 

Second. That our people nursed their gold, and the United 
States Treasury waggcompelled to furnish all the gold that was 
wanted for.any purpose whatever, without having any resource 
except the power to tax the people, and yet must continue an un 


ai 


strous 


| limited amount of the paying business of a bank. 


How shall we meet the first difficulty and prevent a stream 
of gold from flowing out of the country and stop the drain on 
the Treasury by our own people? 

There is and will be but one permanent cure, and that is an un 


| equivocal measure of value approved and adopted by all the lead- 
hand with an unequivocal measure of value, and reenforce the | 


ing commercial nations of the world, and determined by all human 
experience to be best suited for settling the balances of trade. 
EXPLICIT TERMS IMPERATIVE. 

So long as political parties straddle, and so long as it is possible 
for members of Congress to declare that the bonds of the United 
States are in terms payable in silver as well as gold, and so long 
as one branch of Congress or the other shows its disposition by a 
vote to take advantage of the word ‘‘coin,” so long will a most 
expensive, indeed possibly a ruinous, doubt hang over this country. 

COMMON HONESTY A NECESSITY. 

Of those who declare that we are on a gold basis and are going 
to pay our obligations in gold I would like to inquire, Why do 
we not put itin black and white and save this country millions in 
interest every year, and secure hundreds of millions for invest 
ments to develop our vast resources? For there is no country on 
the face of the earth with our citizenship, civilization, well-estab- 
lished laws, and natural resources (which are the magnets that 
determine where capital goes) , and therefore so assuring to capital, 
as our own, if the measure of value were only unalterably tixed. 

How shall we overcome the second difficulty, that has made this 
great country ridiculous and may render it financially impotent, 
because the people demand that this debt-doubling process shall 
cease, little dreaming of the consequences that must ensue? If 
we would escape the Soompechenstble trouble in either event, we 
must cease the anomalous position of filling all the paying func- 
tions of a bank without any of its natural resources. 

In other words, the two remedies for our organic difficulty are 
these: 

FUND THE DEBT. 

First. Refund our national debt in long-time 2 per cent gold 
bonds, furnishing a basis of circulation for our national banks and 
thereby giving to the people a money redeemable in gold over the 
counter of the bank of issue, thus utterly destroying the gold- 
hoarding habit at home, and dissipating the last vestige of doubt 
and fear abroad. 

HETIRE ALL DEMAND OBLIGATIONS. 

Second. Get the Government out of the banking business by 
converting the greenbacks and Treasury notes into metal reserves 
of the national banks, and send the silver dollars whirling into 
the tills of our merchants and over the counters of our banks. 

NATIONAL CREDIT ALWAYS SAFR. 

This done, the credit of the nation can not be threatened in times 
of peace and ought to be maintained unimpaired in times of war. 
Its business would then be just what that of New York, Chicago, 
or San Francisco is—the collection of money for the payment of 
current expenses—and every dollar of the $625,000,000 of gold in 
the United States would be free money, and would be taken from 
the safe-deposit boxes, drawers, and stockings and turned into the 
channels of commerce. 


OUR TROUBLE NOT LACK OF REVENUE. 

So far as I have been able to discover, there is but one other view 
entertained with regard to our organic weakness, and that has 
been enterta'ned by my fellow-Republica indeed, originated 
with them—buat which is far more political than philosophical, and 
which will not stand the test of fact established by investigation. 

Beginning with President Arthur, we were warned continuall 
of the danzer that would grow out of expanding our demand obli- 
gations, and all recognized economic writers pointed out the dan- 
ger long before President Harrison left his office. Even before 


there had been a deficiency, Secretary Foster was panic-stricken 
and the Republican Administration had prepared and was ready 
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ib issue $50,000,000 of bonds for no other purpose than to build up 
e credit of the nation by increasing the reserve. 

I think it will not be denied by anyone who will take the trouble 
to study the changes from 1878 to 1898 that had the Government 
‘begun in 1878 to cover the depreciation of the silver coined with a 

roper reserve of gold and continued that policy down to 1890 and 
cath all the operations of the Sherman Act to 1893, gradually 
increasing the reserve up to about $300,000,000, there would have 
been no apprehension with regard to the ability of the Government 
to meet its demand obligations, even though it was compelled to 
sell $150,000,000 of bonds to cover the deficit growing out of the lack 
‘of revenue, 

If this be true, then it is clear that it was simply the expanded 
credit and not the lack of revenue. 

After much honest and earnest investigation on my own part, 
I am satisfied that the lack of revenue hag been in no sense the 
‘cause of the trouble, although I am of Me opini mn that it has 

rved to scrape the scab off a most angry, violent, Malignant, and 
festerin sore and kept it a running one. The real trouble wasin 

lack of that prudence on the part of the Government that a good 
Sonbeer usually exercises in increasing his reserves as his demand 
obligations expand. 
LARGE GOVERNMENT RESERVE UNWISE. 


But what a frightful waste this prudent policy would have in- 
volved, the locking up of $300,000,000 of money for no other pur- 

se than the safe conduct of a most unwise and foolish policy. 
Ror would the popular will of the country remain silent while so 
vast a sum was being withdrawn from the channels of trade and 
the currency correspondingly contracted. This inherent or con- 
stitutional evil from either point of view was to breed discontent 
‘and disaster. 

While discussing this fundamental difficulty, it may be well to 
allude to the objection, that has been urged to the gold cure here 
‘proposed, on the part of the so-called bimetallist, but the more 
‘accurately described silver monometallist, and that is an inter- 
national bimetallic arrangement. 

A WORD TO BIMETALLISTS. 

To these so-called bimetallists I think we may confidently say 
‘that so far as the public sentiment of this country goes two gs 
‘have been establ beyond all venture: 

First. That the American e are unalterably opposed to the 
free and unlimited ver. 


coinage 
Second. That if this country hopes to secure an international 
; ngement for the free coinage of silver at any ratio, they will 
be far more successful in their endeavor to do so if they place 
e 


mselves squarely upon the gold standard, showi f to th 
rest of the world that there is absolutely no — ty of this 
country aes the free co of silver while the other great 
commercial nations of the take all the gold and leave us 
‘nothing but silver. The way to reason with the selfishness of 
‘nations is to exercise the power of compulsion, and the mere 
| ibility that this great country may in some moment of aber- 
Caen opt the free-coinage f y stands in the way and will 
do more to defeat an international arrangement than all other 
‘causes combined. 
USE OF METAL SALUTARY. 

Then there is another class, who would sacrifice everything to 

mvenience, instead of all convenience to principle, and who urge 

e inconvenience of using metal instead of paper money, when, 
as a matter of fact, the salutary effect of having the metal among 
‘our E pie offsets it —— em pe — even those = 
would not propose to have an g but good paper money, an 
yet urge the inconsequential cqnsideration of convenience while a 
great principle is involved, even the credit of the nation. The 
— of convenience can only be considered after the problem 

s been solved upon sound economic principles. 

a ae out what seems to me to be the organic disor- 
ders, and dissipated the erroneous diagnosis of those who claim 
‘that all our woe is due to lack-of revenue, and having pointed out 
that the very objection of the theoretical bimetallist is really his 
: if indeed not his only —_— of success in sec an interna- 

onal arrangement, and having brushed ene ee 
tion of convenience, I think we have clearly di 
ic weaknesses from which we are suffering. 

ese being the fundamental difficulties, there can be no ques- 
tion about the remedies that have been suggested. 

Ass that our measure of value has been placed beyond 
the reach of cavil and forever settled, and our Government has no 
ection whatever with the currency of our country excagt as 
ferastes, let us proceed to inquire what the functional trouble is 
affecting our monetary system. 

OUR PRESENT BANKING SYSTEM BAD. 

I am one of those who believe that we have one of the best bank- 

g systems in the world in some respects, and who also believe 
that it is aay eae in others. All the superficial defects, all 

apparent evils, like eruptions on the human body, which are 


ewy sugges- 
verned the true 
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due to disorders of the blood, are due either to too muc} 
little money to handle the commerce of this great countr\ 
given time. 
Any banking system like our own, which results in a yyy, 
poe in one city or several localities or possibly all over the |-),....) 
tates every time there is the slightest commotion in any j-.,,... 
ment of commerce, is like an epileptic patient who goes j;,; 
upon the slightest provocation. 
Everybody asks, ‘‘ What is the trouble?” And every) 
has taken the time and trouble to investigate the subject a1, 
“The want of a sound, elastic currency.” 
TRUTH AND PATRIOTISM, NOT TRADITION AND PREJUDICE, sno) 
TROL OUR THOUGHTS. 
We have reached a point in this matter that demands pat 
and heroic action. 
We should at once acknowledge every established fact 21, ;.) 
low every vein of truth wherever it may lead, if happily y, 
find a solution to this intricate problem, and save our 601)»; 
from the stress of a continual financial storm and bring back ..,,.,. 
fidence in us throughout the world and secure the bless. , 
Pp ity to our own people. 
been with this spirit that I have pursued my study 4) 
my thought, which has stripped me of some pet 101 )...). 
and dislodged many of my preconceived ideas that were }).; 
political bias or were the children of wishes growing out of jarty: 
zeal or the inheritance of some tradition partially true or utterly 
false. And now, when I pass my at review and contem- 
plate the stupendous losses and frightful havoc of recent years. 
am impelled to hope that Diogenes may again appear with his 
candle and not cease his search until he has found a clear, frank. 
and honest political platform upon which the American pews 
can fight this thing out, as they are longing to do. 
As 1858 Abraham Lincoln foresaw that this Government 
could not endure half slave and half free, so now it is clear that 
the domestic prosperity and commercial supremacy of this nation 
among all the na of the earth wait alone upon our unequiyo- 
<a declaration and irrevocable decision as to our measure of 
ue. 


OUR PEOPLE FAVOR THE GOLD STANDARD. 

The American le, ovas honest, highly intelligent, and 
supremely brave, are in favor of the gold standard as a measure 
of value because all has shown it the most stable metal, 

ience has proved it best suited for settling the balanc:s 

of trade, and all the leading commercial nations of the earth have 
approved and — it. And while our people are in favor o 
e use of so much paper and silver money as is consistent with 


. prudence and the demands of business, they are unalterally 0) 


posed to the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 
THE EXPERIENCE OF OTHERS SHOULD INFLUENCE Us 
In oer question we can not take the position of tho 
schoolmaster, the theorist, or the dogmatist; but with a full an 
ect knowledge of our present currency, our individual bank 
system, the extent of our country, and the magnitude of our 
commerce, we should attempt the solution of this most difficult 
PiThe experience of other countries, so far as they have established 
= . that are equally adapted to our condition, are valuab!o; 
ut we can not assume that everything that has worked wel! 
elsewhere will aes nation and eajee here. : is a ques 
tion very largely o: justment. owever, it 
is no cule that because conditions elsewhere are very differen' 
from our own, that their experience is of no value to us, or tha' 
what has been well done there can not be equally well done here. 
Common sense here, almost more than anywhere else, must ser\: 
as a ballast to theory. Prejudice must give way to truth, an! 
selfishness to principle. 
A SUDDEN CHANGE UNWISE. 
To suppose that the of the United States will give up 
currency in a day, a week, a year, or a decade even, for + 
credit currency, is a most violent presumption, even if such a thin: 
were sound in principle. Again, even if they were willing to do 


so—and credit is sound beyond a venture in prin 
ci io -1 do 0b baliove that gua a step wo d be wise. 

nking is a development; itis the result of evolution; and ea: 
of the commercial nations has its own system of banking 
which is still in the process of evolution. While our movem'' 
should be in the direction of radical changes, the movement 1tsc'! 
snl Eecdasies aiasiak Gel PAN OKA chmtioated Toctors 1 
an y to the vast complica actors in- 
volved in our commerce and banking. 

SECURED CURRENCY IS UNELASTIC. 

That any system of secured does lack and must lack 
all the elements of elasticity I no one here doubts. If, 
however, there are those who think that our system has ever 
responded and contracted as the demands of commerce require, 
they have only to consult our bank-note circulation by years and 








be convineed that it has ey been controlled by the nor- 
wa! demand of money on one hand and the prafit on the bonds 


on the other, has often been lowest when it ought to have 
been highest, and highest when it ought to have been lowest. 
There is no that it has been taken out every fall when 


the crops were to_be removed and has automatically contracted 

when r were d of. It was $146,000,000 in 1865, $340,- 

900,000 im 1875, $301,000,000 in 1877, $352,000,000 in 1882, and 

$122,000,000 in 1890. It is now about $200,000,000. 

A TRULY BLASTIC CURRENCY WILL ALWAYS REFLECT LOCAL CONDITIONS 
AND COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY. 

No system of currency will ever have the quality of true elas- 
ticity which does not reflect commercial activity and which must 
pay a tax when it is idle; hence the normal demand throughout 
the year will be the only material factor affecting the issue. 

It will be seen why we have money panics somewhere 
nearly all the time and everywhere some of the time. Under a 
properly re; system I think one may safely say there should 


never be a famine anywhere at any time. 

The great bulk of the money, the normal money, of any country, 
may be gold, silver, and secured currency, no one of which, nor 
all of which But to properly and ade- 


ee. is elastic. 
quately provide for the extra demand for money to handle crops 
and manufactures, to meet the disturbed conditions in commerce 
and the flurries in finance, something more is needed and de- 
manded. 

THE NATIONAL DEBT WiLL SOON BE PAID OFF OR MUST BE FUNDED. 


Again, it is admitted that it will not be very long before the 
tional debt will be paid off or much reduced. We all remem- 
= what consternation there was throughout the whole country 
about contraction when President Harrison was paying off the 
national debt at the rate of about $100,000,000 a year during part 


of his Administration. Our system had absolutely no power of 
self a Some were demanding that we have State 
bonds for security; some suggested city bonds; some urged rail- 


road bonds; some sought relief in the repeal of the tax on State 
banks, while the bankers met at Baltimore and issued the plan 
Dearing that name. All was confusion; all was chaos; nothing 


was done. 

Now that there has been a slight increase in our bonded indebt- 
edness, some talk as though it were to continue throughout eter- 

y. In thelight of a surplus revenue of $1,333,000,000 from 1879 
P 1889, such tion, is idle talk, for everybody knows that 

the Government were disposed to do so it could Sie out this 
entire debt im five years, and that to distribute the liquidation 
over a od of ten would render the burden so light as 
not to be noticed. Nothing is more certain than the absolute 
necessity of some system to succeed the present one in the course 
of time, and nothing is more important that there should be 

evolution in passing from one to the other and nota revolu- 
, With all its shocks, misfortunes, disasters, and ruin. 
IGNORANCE OF TERMS. 

As a preface to what I am going to say, I will venture the asser- 
tion that you can not mention the matter of credit money in any 
feereee 2 Son business men that some of them—in- 

, in most a@ majority of them—will not shrug their 
shoulders and think of what ee remember, if a per- 
or what their fathers have told t about ‘‘red-dog,” “ yel- 
.” or some other dog money, as though they had heard or 
read all about all kinds of money, when, as a matter of fact, all 
— know about it is that there really was ‘‘ red-dog” money, 
that the dog died. Neither the cause nor the circumstances 
surrounding his death seem ever to have entered their minds. 

But, discarding the follies of me pak let us inquire into our 

and misfortunes with a determination of overcoming 
if possible. 
LOANING DEPOSITS AND LOANING BANK NOTES ARE IDENTICAL. 

but fundamental truth, I suppose all my lis- 
slightest difference between a 
which has $100,000 capital and $100,000 of deposits subject to 
ts loaned out on sixty-day two- 
we and vane reserve, and a bank ay jes rien 4 

~ credit notes outstanding, of whic 
been loaned to identically the same men as in the former 
on the same conditions—sixty-day two-name paper, with 
of notes turned into cash for a reserve against the $100,000 


oF 


is 


When there are abundant there will be no notes issued 
made SeMbane cheoumedemece "Gah where inane to Utele wealth in 
the wealth in other much 

there notes will be 
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deposits amounted to $184,000,000, and the banks’ circulation was 
but $13,200,000; while in the latter the deposits were but $45,400,- 
000, and the circulation outstanding was $35,800,000—about three 
times as great. 


SUFFOLK SYSTEM 

Again, during the operation of the Suffolk system at Boston, 
which was before Yankee ingenuity was crystallized into millions, 
and every river, stream, and rivulet was turned into a source of 
wealth, the country banks had no deposits to speak of, and many 
of them, considering the inconvenience of travel and the slowness 
of mail, were, speaking from our present facilities for both, 
thousands of milesaway. Someof the Maine banks with an actual 
— and downright Cente were, though more remote then in 
a business sense than California is now, issuing their notes and 
clearing at Boston, thus enabling the sturdy sons of that then far- 
off region to develop the great resources of that section. Soit was 
with nearly all of New England; but the current redemption 
which the system enforced kept their money absolutely good. 


BANK OF FRANCE LOANS ITS NOTES. 


Allow me to call your attention to the condition of the Bank of 
France January 1, 1895. Its capital is $36,500,000, with deposits, 
public and private, of $163,480,000; its outstanding notes, $701,- 
140,000. Theamountof cash on hand is$636,980,000, showing that 
the bills receivable taken in for the notes issued have been paid 
off and the notes are still outstanding. 

It must not be forgotten in passing that the legal note issue, 
at present, of the bank is $800,000,000; but it does not seem to 
issue it and foolishly loan it just because it can doso. It will be 
observed that it had $100,000,000 still unissued. 

Again, it must be remembered that there is not one dollar of 
specific security for any part of the whole $800,000,000 issue, 
which is a legal tender so long as redemption is maintained. This 
vast issue rests upon and is protected by the bills receivable taken 
in exchange for the notes, or the proceeds of those bills receivable 
which have already been paid off. 

CREDIT CURRENCY IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

Great Britain, too, has her system of credit notes and metal 
method of expansion. The banks of England and Wales, outside 
the Bank of England, have the power to issue credit money amount- 
ing to £4,813,400, or about $25,000,000. But on the ist day of 
January they had outstanding only $10,000,000, leaving credit 
money to be issued, if needed, amounting to $15,000,000. 

SCOTCH BANKS. 

The Scotch banks have an authorized issue of credit money 
amounting to $13,381,750, and on the ist day of January had out- 
standing only $6,985,675, leaving to their credit and unissued about 
$7,000,000, which could be put out if conditions called for it. 

IRISH BANKS. 
The Irish banks have an authorized circulation of credit money 


amounting to $31,772,470, and on the ist day of January there 
was feanat only $15,000,000, leaving to their credit and unissued 
$16,772,470. 


From these facts is it not reasonable to conclude that the same 
degree of caution is exercised in issuing credit notes as in loaning 
the deposits of the banks? A careful comparison of the figures 
shows that on the ist day of January, 1895, they had issued less 
than 50 per cent of their authorized credit circulation, which ag- 
gregates about $70,000,000. 

{ft must not be forgotten in this connection that we are now 
dealing with a country of vast accumulations and immense bank 
deposits. The prudence of the credit issues of Great Britain are 
certified to by the fact that in Scotland, the home of the system, 
there have never been but three bank failures worth mentioning, 

METAL EXPANSION OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

In the beginning of my comment upon Great Britain I alluded 
to her system of metallic expansion. The position of the Bank of 
England is a most unique one, in that when they need more money 
or gold in England, London — the clearing house of the world, 
it is obtained by simply raising the rate of interest to a point that 


will attract gold from the money centers of the Continent, and 


against this the issuing department puts out its Bank of England 
notes. 


SUSPENSION OF THE ENGLISH BANK AOT. 


Notwithstanding the various facilities for meeting exigencies 
the Bank of England, owing to the fact that a limit was placed 
7 its issuing power by the act of 1344, which it was en 
at the time would forever end all panics, the bank suspended, as 
it is called over there, and the limit set aside October 25, 1847, 
November 12, 1857, and May 12, 1866. In February, 1861, and in 
May and September, 1864, the condition became critical also, while 
in 1878 the suspension of the act seemed certain for somedays. By 
J it is now thought that it was a mistake to set a limit, for 
on 


occasions when the emergency has arisen she has suspended 
the act and issued the requisite amount of money to meet the 
demand. 
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GERMAN BANKING. 

At the formation of the German Empire, when the financial 
arrangement was being adjusted, the English act of 1844 was 
largely followed, except in this particular power of issuing credit 
money, for they had learned by experience and observation of the 
English system that there was no limit except that set by neces- 
sity when the crises recur. 

LIMIT OF ISSUE PASSED. 


No limit was fixed, but rules and restraints were established to 
keep it down toacertain point—385,000,000 marks, or about $100,- 
000,000 of money—which was apportioned among the several banks, 
with the privilege of passing the limit if cash of a certain descrip- 
tion was held; but, having passed the limit or issue fixed without 
cash to cover, the only penalty was a tax of 5 e cent per annum 
upon the notes issued, This limit has several times been passed 
by the smaller banks, and also by the Reichs Bank itself, the in- 
stitution representing the Empire. This happened in the case of 
the Reichs Bank in December, 1881; in September and October, 
1882; in December, 1884; in January, 1885; in December, 1886, and 
three times in the latter part of 1839. The overissue September 
30, 1895, was $9,200,000; October 7, 1895, was $4,100,000; Decem- 
ber 3!, 1895, was $29,400,000. On some occasions the issues were 
much beyond the fixed limit, and it is now certain that in several 
instances the German community was saved from the shock of 
panic and the spasm of contraction which would have been in- 
ys if they had been acting under the English banking act 
of 1844, 

But nearer home, even at our very doors, we can find an apt 
illustration of automatic banking currency. 


CANADIAN SYSTEM. 


Canada has no mint of her own, but uses our gold pieces as her 
standard money. The Canadian system is founded upon the Scotch 
system, many of her leading citizens and most prominent bankers 
being of Scotch origin. 

The banking capital of Canada amounts to $62,196,391, or bears 
about the same proportion to their population that our banking 
capital bears to our own. 

he Canadian banks have the right to issue credit money to an 
amount equal to their paid-up and unimpaired capital, which would 
be $62,196,391. But, as a matter of fact, they have never exceeded 
$38,000,000, and the greatest expansion in any one year to move the 
crops was $7,000,000, while January 1, 1896, it was only $32,565,179, 
about one-half the limit. 

Each of the banks is interested in getting out its own money, 
and therefore is equally interested in keeping the current of re- 
demption running strongly all the time over the counters of all 


.the other banks. 


It is a most striking fact that while we are scarcely ever out of 
a@ money panic, and consequently a currency famine, Canada does 
not know what either means. 


ALL EXPERIENCE JUSTIFIES CREDIT CURRENCY. 


It would seem from all these illustrations—the Suffolk system, 
the Bank of France, the Scotch banks, the Irish banks, the Eng- 
lish banks, the German banks, and the Canadian banks—we may 
fairly conclude that credit currency is as good as any in the world, 
and, indeed, in case of war, when securities often go out of sight, 
it is better, because resting upon sixty-day bills receivable, which 
are almost certain of payment without delay or loss, at least a very 
great portion of them. 


ARE WE AN INFERIOR PEOPLE? 


To the man whose reply is—and -this is the only answer to this 
array of evidence—the plan may‘work well in all the rest of the 
world but would not do for us, I desire to say that such an ad- 
mission is an impeachment of our civilization; a plea of guilty to 
the charge that we are a violent people; a confession that our pru- 
dence and money-saving qualities are overshadowed by those of 
every other nation (which is not true); a declaration that we are 
unfit for self-government, and consequently self-control, which 
more than a hundred years of the most glorious history of the 
human race contradicts and rebukes. 

Would any man seriously contend that the president, cashier, or 
board of directors of a bank would be more foolish in loaning the 
notes of a bank than its deposits, when circumstances will bring 
them to its counter for redemption with the certainty and prompt- 
ness of the checks drawn nst its deposits? 2 

But,” said one of the ing and Currency Committee the 
other day, “‘such an expansion will lead to unwise speculations 
and all its evil consequences.” What bas just been said clearly 
shows there would be and could be no undue expansion of money 
calling for an immediate metal redemption any more than there 


is to-day. 
’ CREDIT, NOT MONEY, STARTS SPECULATIONS. 
Have you ever inquired into the subject of booms and financial 
ro with a view of ascertaining what, if any, connection 
they have had with money—real money—money currently re- 
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deemed? Have you ever thought it out to the last analysis and 
found that the increaseof money has had absolutely no connet;., 
with the great speculations throughout the world during tho »..+ 
thirty years, but that every one of them has been due to our gam. 
bling instinct, encouraged by an undue expansion of cr: dit and 
invariably long credit? 

Have you ever thought of it? There has been absolutely »,, 
connection between the per capita circulation in the United Si a+). 
and the various booms and consequent shrinkages. § Fro IRG5 
to 1878 our circulation contracted from $20.57 per capita to §1 9), 

r capita. In 1885 and 1893, respectively, our circulation ya. 

3.02 and $23.85 per capita. 

Increased circulation had absolutely nothing to do with ¢), 
Birmingham, Dallas, Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, Minnesy)\i. 
St. Paul, Duluth, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, and Los Aneo}o< 
ate wey ace and reactions; nor a thousand others in the Unjtog 

tates and elsewhere. 

Increased circulation had nothing to do with the Australian 
bubble. Increased circulation had nothing to do with the South 
American gambles. Increased circulation had absolutely 10t};\,)0 
to do with that unlimited buying of the London market, fyo1, 
1886 to 1890, when you could sell almost anything from 4 jor 
saloon to an undiscovered continent in that market. 


NINETY-TWO PER CENT OF OUR BUSINESS IS DONE BY CHECKS AN) | 


DRAPTS, 


Now, since a system of credits in the form of checks and drafts 
—— over 92 per cent of our work and constitutes the vital 
actor in effecting nearly all our commercial exchanges, and since 


we have discovered that all the leading commercial nations of the 
world have successfully ss credit money based upon the 
liquid wealth of commerce, and have thereby escaped the difticul- 
ties and misfortunes necessarily growing out of an inelastic cur- 
rency, and since an erroneously —— connection between 
currently redeemed credit money and credit expansion doves not 
exist, in fact that they bear no relation whatever to each other, 
have we not found a remedy for our ever-recurring panics and 
—— famines? 


For these it will certainly prove a specific cure, while for our 
whole people a source of profit and advantage that can not be 
measured or comprehended because of a better distribution of tle 


normal amount of our money and a natural, constant, and ade- 
quate supply at every point w it is needed to handle our prod- 
ucts or develop our resources. 

Having discovered our ills and the proper remedies, it is our 
task, taking into account every fact and condition, to draft a bill 
that will do what we have found necessary to preserve our finan- 
cial honor and conserve our commercial prosperity. 

; EVILS TO BE OBVIATED. 


First. We have seen our vast national banking interest, consist- 


ing of 3,712 institutions, with resources amounting to $3,423 ,(20,- 
843.63, and a business of more than $60,000,000 ,000 per 
annum, between the and of the sun, pass from one 
political representative of one A tion to that of another 
when our banking interests, as @ matter of fact, should be free of 
and unaffected by political caprice or 


change. 

Second. We have found that there isa possibility of doubt about 
our measure of value, when it ought to be undoubted, unequivocal, 
unchangeable. “e 

Third. We have found our money hoarded by banks and indi- 
viduals and co’ in the financial centers, when confidence 
should take the place of fear and money seek the channels of trade. 

Fourth. We have found our mt with a bonded debt of 
$847,362,920, bearing, mainly, 4 and 5 per cent interest, when it 
ought to be funded into a loan at 2 per cent as a basis of 
circulation, saving over r 000,000 annually to our people. 

Fifth. We have found our Government bound to redeem an 
unlimited amount of o ons, with no power to meet them 
except by taxing the peop e, when it ought to have no demand 
obligations except current expenses. 

Sixth. We have found our Treasury warehousing $50) ,(00,000 
of — coin value, when it ought to be circulating among our 


people. 
Seventh. We have found our Government a guarantor of the 
tions of our banks, when it should be acting only as trustee 
for the note holders. oe 
hth. We have found eight different kinds of money in cir- 
“Winth’ We have funds ayetom of currency ws zed fa quantity 
. We have a system of currency as in quanti 
as the stars, never with the mouths or the 
years according to the but which may all be withdrawn 
to-morrow, if the bonds do not pay, when our currency should 
increase and decrease with the over-varying exchanges of our 
wealth. In verification of this it is well to observe that during 
those years of most wondrous 1881 to 1890— 
our note issues fell from 000,000 to $123,000,000. 
Tenth. We have seen commerce and development 
languish because of the restraint and high rates resting upom 
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money, when it should automatically spring into activity at a 
reasonable rate of interest as the demands arise and disappear 
when the work is done. 


THE PROPOSED CHANGES WOULD PRODUCE MOST SALUTARY RESULTS. 


Thet all these difficulties may be obviated and these advantages 
secured without in the smallest degree disturbing public confi- 
dence, bringing the slightest shock to trade or commerce, or in 
any way affecting the finances of the Government or banking in- 
terests of the country, except to greatly simplify and immeasur- 
ably strengthen both, every frank and thou, htful man will admit 
after careful consideration. 

It has been to accomplish these objects that I have prepared 
this bill which I now submit to every candid thinker without ref- 
erence to party affiliations, confident that his judgment must at 
once approve its purposes and will, upon a thorough and exhaust- 
ive examination, adopt and advocate its principles. 

Appreciating the breadth and technicality of the subject, I shall 
venture to discuss each provision of the measure in its order and 
point out its purpose and effect. 

DISCUSSION OF THE MEASURE BY SECTIONS. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That there shall be, and there is hereby, 
created and established a department of finance, which shall have entire and 
exclusive control and supervision of all national banks, their right to take 
out secured circulation and issue their notes. 

Sec. 2. That there shall be three ministers of finance, who shall take the 
place of the Comptroller of the Currency and constitute a board of finance; 
and said board of finance shall conduct the said department of finance. That 
said ministers of finance shall be appointed by the ident, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and the term of office shall be for a period 
ot twelve years, at a of $10,000 per annum; and said ministers shall be 
removed only by and with the consent of the Senate for cause stated in 
writing. That the term of the fir it three ministers shall be for twelve, eight, 
and four years, vely. The minister appointed for twelve years, and 
his successors, shall be known as first minister of finance, and he shall pre- 
side at all meetings of the board of finance; and the remaining two ministers 
shall be known as associate ministers of finance. 


PRESENT LAW NOT CHANGED. 

These two sections refer to the same subject-matter, and while 
they make no material changes in the law, the effect of them would 
certainly be to take the banking interests of the country out of 

litics, as only one minister could be appointed during each 

dential Administration. 
WISDOM AND SAFETY IN ADVISORY BOARD. 

Whether under the li of a single individual, however 
capable, banks have not been permitted to drift into irretrievable 
ruin on the one hand and often placed in the hands of receivers 
without warrant on the other, to the very great loss of all con- 
cerned, no one can ever definitely know. But inasmuch as the 
national banking act requires the association of at least five per- 
sons to form a bank, the Government has always presumed there 
was wisdom and safety in a consulting board as against a single 
individual. 

PRESENT CRISIS DUE TO WANT OF WISE COUNSEL. 

Indeed, it is hardly too much to assume that if we had had such 
a board of advisers, our present dangers might not now threaten 
us, for it is only after the horizon of any man is widened so that 
he can comprehend the needs of the entire country and his opin- 
ions are ri and strengthened by that intelligence which is 
begotten of experience that his suggestions call for that weighty 
consideration which may well determine legislative action. 

MINISTERS SHOULD BE REMOVED FROM POLITICAL INFLUENCE. 

So long as men hold office at the will of the people or change 

th party succession so long will their opinions be colored by 
er sentiment and influenced by prevailing prejudice, pos- 
sibly a most salutary influence upon the usual legislative duties, 
but certainly most harmful to the judicial determination of any 
question, a fact that the fathers of the Constitution appreciated 


= protected our Supreme Court against it by a life ten- 
ure 0) 


4. 


LONG SERVICE IMPORTANT TO USEFULNESS. 


Is not the character and importance of the great department of 
of 70,000,000 people such as to make it imperative that it 


removed from any possible influence springing from the waves 
<a that sweep over the country during our national con- 
? Again, every man who comes into the o 
must necessarily bring with him all the 


ce of Comptroller 
rejudices of his environ- 
ment and the narrowness of local conn 
been a man of 


tions, unless happily he 

large and wide experience. It would e most 

for him to think that the section from which he comes is 
ost important one simply because he knows nothing of any 
and until he can compare them all and view them as they 
an wanting them with equal justice, he wi!l be compara- 
fill so great an office. Nor can any man, however 

to arrive at reciation of all the various 
terests within the present 
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Indeed, just at the expiration of it he h ived 
Steines ood a ae aie 
of some real value to the 
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WITH A LOW SALARY THE OFFICE IS A MERE STEPPING STONE TO POSITION 

Nor is the present compensation of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency such as to retain any man of commanding ability longer 
than to develop an opportunity for his services in one of the large 
financial institutions of the country; and s 
than a stepping-stone for that purpose. 

This Government is entitled to and ought to have the ablest of its 
men in this most important department of public administration. 
Most important of all, because it has to do with and controls the 
very lifeblood of the nation’s commerce and domestic trade; and if 
we shall rightly solve this great financial problem, there oucht not 
to be any banks of discount to speak of operating outside of the 
provisions of the national-bank act. The number of institutions 
under the supervision of the Government will then exceed 9,000, 
while their assets will soon approach a ten-billion mark. Does 
not common prudence require that so vast an interest, affecting 
as it does the affairs of every individual and institution within our 
borders, shall not be subject to the passions of politics, to the ill 
health, death, or resignation of a single individual whose services 
may be more appreciated by some corporation than by the Gov- 
ernment? 


» to-day it is little more 


IMPORTANCE OF A CONTINUING BODY 

The term of office in this department should be for a long period 
of time and should not be subjected to the caprice of any Admin 
istration which may happen to come into power upon a wave of 
prejudice, which is invariably given to a narrow policy, and is 
usually deaf to the voice of reason. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that those in charge of the office should be a continuing body, 
so that the information and traditions accumulating from year to 
year shall be handed down to the respective successors. Each 
member of the board, as he comes into it, would be steadied by 
those who are his associates and who have accumulated much 
knowledge and valuable experience, which, through conference, he 
can at once make his own. Create this office upon these lines, 
which are commensurate with its character and responsibilities, 
and it will call for the ablest of our men, and will retain them if 
the remuneration is such as to justify the sacrifice of tneir lives to 
the public service. 

ORGANIZATION OF BANKS AND FUNDING OF 

Seco. 3. That any national bank now doing bt 
institution doing a similar business, or any number of persons may) 
cordance with existing law, so far as the same consistent with this 
organize upon the following terms and conditions 

if any corporation or association of persons described as aforesaid shall de 
posit with the United States Government any of the United States bonds 
now outstanding, or any that may be hereafter issued, which, at their stated 
value as herein set forth, (a) shall be equal to the required amount of circu 
lation in the respective cases specified, (+) the United States Government 
shall issue tosaid corporation, in lieu of said bonds so deposited, United States 
Government bonds bearing interest at the rate of 2 per cent per annum 
equal in amount to the value thereof, both principal and interest of said new 
bonds being payable in gold coin, and to have the like qualities, privileges, 
and exemptions provides by the act approved January 14, 1875, entitled “An 
act to provide for the resumption of ae pay ments;'' and said new bonds 
shall thereupon be deposited with the United States Government. and circu 
lation known as United States Government bond notes shall be issued to said 
corporation in an amount equal to the new bonds so deposited, said United 
States Government bond notes being in denominations of $10 or multiples 
thereof. et 4 

(a) That the United States Government bonds now outstandin 
received at the following prices, to wit: 


DEBT 
or any other financial 


isiness 


& shall be 


DS, TOR « - 2-2 2-2 nn nnn wn enn weenie enn n eee nne seen eceeeeees -Q, Ma O54 
4a, 1907, reg Q, Jan 100} 
4s, 1907, coup ......------ *- . . Q, Jan 1105 
Ge, FE, BOR} cc cnc ccccceccesce . esteiquen Q. Feb 1205 
4s, 1925, coup suse ccudenounine : oooacGh FOU 1204 
Be, EOS, TOR. ccccc cacccc ccesce ° ee . Feb 1185 
ba, 1004, coup noengesinamonaes 3 Q, Feb 1134 
6s, cur’cy, ‘WS, reg &J log 
6s, cur’cy, ‘99, reg J.&J 108 
4s (Cher.), 1897, reg .March 1? 
4s (Cher. }, 1808, reg March le 
4s (Cher.), 1800, reg ; , March 10K 
and that from and after the passage of this act said bonds shall be received 


upon the same income basis, respectively 

(b) All banksorganized under this act shall take out for issue United States 
Government bond notes in proportion to their respective capital, as follow 
All banks having a paid-up capital of $1,000,000 and over shall take for issue 
$500,000 of such notes; all banks having a paid-up capital of $200,000 and | 


| than $1,000,000 shall take for issue an amount of United States Government 
bond notes equal to one-half of their respective capitals; but no one of said 
banks shall take for issue less than $200.00) of said notes: all banks having les 
than $200,000 of paid-up capital shall take for issue an amount of said United 


States Government bond notes equal to their respective capitals. and each 


bank shall pay into the United States Treasury one-fourth of | per cent per 
annum upon the notes so taken out for issue asa part of the fund to be cre 
ated and known as “ United States national bank note redemption fund 

(c) The first one hundred million of said 2 per cent bonds that are issued 


in exchange for other United States bonds shall become due in lit) 

The second one hundred million of said 2 per cent bonds that are issued in 
exchange for other United States bonds shall become due in 140 : 

The third one hundred million of said 2 per cent bonds that are issued I 
exchange for other United States bonds shall become due in 1935 

The fourth one hundred million of said 2 per cent bonds that are issuc 
exchange for other United States bonds ahall become due in Lh) 

The fifth one hundred million of said 2 per cent bonds that are 
exchange for other United States bonds shall become due in 1925. 

The sixth one hundred million of said 2 per cent bonds that are issued in 
exchange for other United States bonds shall become due in 1920. 

The seventh one hundred million of said 2 per cent bonds that are | 
in exchange for other United States bonds shall become due in 1915. 
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The 2 per cent bonds that are issued in exchange for the balance of the 
United States bonds then outstanding shall become due in 1910. 

That the amount of United States Government bond notes which the 
banks organized under this act are required to take out for issue may be 

radually reduced and retired as follows: Twenty-five per cent thereof may 
fe retired in 1910, 25 per cent in 1915, 25 per cent in 1920, and the remaining 4 
per cent in 1925. 

All other holders of United States Government bonds are hereby author- 
ized and entitled to sumenge the same at any time prior to January 1, 1899, 
for the said new 2? per cent United States Government bonds upon the in- 
come basis hereinbefore set forth. 


DOES NOT CHANGE PRESENT LAW. 


The first paragraph in this section does not in any way alter the 
present law under which a national bank may be organized, but 
extends to them, as well as all State banks, the privileges of this 
act. 

Banks desiring to avail themselves of the advantage of the act 
must take out for issue the amounts of United States Government 
bond notes specified for their respective capitals, having deposited 
with the United States Government the requisite amount of the 
new 2 per cent Government bonds, which may be obtained either 
by surrendering a proper amount of old bonds at the schedule price 
or legal-tender money in accordance with section 17 of this act. 


COMMUNITIES WITH SMALL BANKS NEED MORE NOTES. 


That banks of smaller capital shall be entitled to take outa 
greater amount of circulation in —— to their capital is based 
upon the experience of banks in the past, and is intended to antic- 
ipate the greater needs of localities where there is little wealth in 
the form of money, banks are fewer, and capital invariably smaller 
than in the great financial centers where the capital of the banks 
is large and the deposits so great as to preclude the necessity for 
a corresponding issue of notes. 


NO CONTRACTION OF CURRENCY. 


The schedule has also been arranged with a view of preventing 
any possible contraction of our present currency; so that while 
$346,000,000 of greenbacks are retired, oar will be replaced 
to the last dollar with gold coin, or United States Government 
bond notes, which, like the greenbacks, stand upon the credit of 
the Government, bemg secured by United States Government 
bonds payable in gold coin. 
THE GREAT COMMERCIAL NATIONS HAVE SECURED THE REQUISITE AMOUNT 
OF GOLD. 

But it may be asked whether there is — gold in the world 
to meet the requirements of commerce and trade. Does Great 
Britain want any more? No; she has $580,000,000. Does France 
want any more? No; since 1878 she has increased her holdi 


from $122,500,000 to $772,000,000. Does Germany want any more 
No; the Imperial Bank has accumulated ,890,067 since 1875, 


4d she has $675,000,000. Does Holland, gium, Switzerland, 
wt Norway, or Sweden want any more? No; they have 
125,000,000. Does Russia, which has increased its holdi from 
119,000,000:in 1872 to $488,000,000 in 1896, want any more? bly 
,000,000; certainly not more than $100,000,000. Does 
wantany more? No; she has $16,000,000. Does the United States, 
which has increased its holdings from $135,000,000 in 1873 to $625,- 
000,000 in 1896, want any more? No. Theonly thing that is now 
wanting to the United States is assurance to the world that there 


is not remotest ibility of a single obligation being dishon- 
ored within our rs, either muni corporate, or personal, 
on account of a change in our stan of value. 


AMPLE GOLD IN THE BANKS AND TREASURY TO SUPPLY THE ENTIRE BANK 
RESERVES IN GOLD. 


serve in a, t would require only $315,068,821. They now 
have cise bee tas the United States 


118 more, making a total between them of $303,535,008, from which 
fact it is clear that while under this bill the nati accord- 
ing to the estimates of the of the United States A 

required to hold only $189,000,086, they could y 
have, if they preferred to hold it if this measure were in 


operation, 

585,008, and there would still be left for the banks 
es rited States $325,000,000 more, which ouabtane come 
from its place of hiding if this question were taken out of the fieid 





METAL OIRCULATION DESIRABLE. 
Why have no denominations of bond notes lower than 


First. Because the presence and use of the larges: 
amount of metal among the people exercises a most s;) 
fluence. 


WORK FOR OUR SILVER. 

Second. We have abont $500,009,000 of silver on hana 
could be made to do the work of the one-dollar bills. 9) 
to $40,960,091; of the two-dollar bills, amounting to $28,231. ; 
of a large portion of the five-dollar bills, amounting to $215 
or a total of $314,477,372. : 

THE GOVERNMENT DEBT SHOULD AND MUST BR FUND» 

Why fund the national debt in long-time 2 per cent go). 

First. Because a very large portion of it will have to }) 
in any event in the near future, as it will come due at a 
in such e- blocks as to render extension necessary. 

Second. The debt should be evenly distributed = h 
_— of time, so as to relieve the people from any bur.) 

egree of taxation during any given year. 

Third, By a statement of the actuary of the Treasury |) 
ment prepared for me, the present annual interest charge ; 
Government debt, excluding tho Pacific railway bonds, ::;,; 
to $34,387,290, while the annual interest charge upon our en; 
debt, if funded imto 2 per cent bonds, would amount t, 
ee making an annual saving to the people of t 

nited States of $15,454,280.44, or more than $1,250,000 per) 
certainly an item well worth saving, since it would exce| < 
000,009 every decade—gquite a sufficient reason in itself fr ; 
the national debt. 

Bae oe To eaaetnate circulation based on so low a rat 
as to © such an appreciation in the value of ; 
bonds as to lead banks to dispose of them and retire the not: <. +), 
contracting the volume of money and disturbing business coi 
gold 


tions. 

Fifth. It should be funded in gold bonds, because gold is tho 
standard of value of the civilized world, and we can not afford to 
have a different standard on account of our vast commercial re|a 
tions with other nations. Again, if we hope to have the capital 
of the world flow into our country and assist us in developing iin 
resources, the terms of our obligations must be placed beyond 
cavil or question. Let us now eleadanibe the last possible doubt 
with regard to it, and we shall have unlimited capital remaining 
ety us and at the lowest rates of interest in tho 
wor 


THIS LIMITED LEGAL-TENDER QUALITY IS THE PRESENT 1.\\\ 

Szo. 4 That said United States Government bond notes shal! be 1 legal 
tender between all national banks and shall be redeemed in gold «in 
presented for payment at the bank of issue. 

These United States Government bond notes are redeema))l« in 

ld coin at the bank of issue, and not by the Government, for the 

2 to 

First. The Government should not be responsible for them |e- 
= the proper custody of the guaranty fund and bonds secur 

g them. 


GOLD REDEMPTION OF BANE. NOTES BY THE BANK OF ISSUE ONLY 
Second, These notes, constituting the great bulk of our paper 
money, should be enough to pass for their face around the 
entire globe, and could only be possible by making them re- 
dee e in gold, the recognized money of the world. 
Third. They should be redeemable only over the counter of the 
bank of issue, because are as good as gold, being secured by 
— obligations of Government; and the expense au! 
trouble of Government redemption would therefore be unnevs 


Suc. 5. That at the same time that said if located in a reserve 
city, shall United States Government bonds as aforesaid it sha!) «ls 
with United States Government United States legal-tender not 
or gold certificates, or both, of such an amount that it, ed with the 
has on hand, will equal 15 per cent of its deposits 
United sald corporation gold « 
of said certificates. Said corporation 
Se the United States Government (i's! 
certificates, at the opti 
coin then held by said cor 
ration, shall amount to 10 per cent of its deposita, and the United States |: 
ernment shal] Ss De ary arene Seem Capest civer coin of at 
notes, gold certificates, Treasury 10!" 
be canceled. Said corporation sha) 
Spevtatay Seep a8 a eenereo pep Soren the following kins 
of money: At Or ae < said be in gold coin, and the 
eee ete fe reserve tsay be in silver coin. or United States 
t notes: Provided, cower’, Saas |) one-half f such 
reserv op Gwe check, ma: held in reserve cities 
So. 4. That at Gan toe, Yat said corporation, if located outside a 
reserve be a United States Government as aforesaid t 
shall also the United States Government United States levs' 
tender or certificates, or both, of such an amount that it, toget)." 
equal ¥ r cent of its 
; deliver to ration 
ficates. Said cor 
the time States Govern 
notes or United silver certificates, at the 


be 


. 











- 


sion of said ministers, or both, which, with the silver coin then held by 
Pa corporation, shall amount to 6 per cent of its deposits, and the United 
Bt ites Government shall deliver to said corporation in lieu thereof silver 
coin of an equal amount; and said ant tender notes, gold certificates, Treas- 

~ notes, and silver ificates shall be thereupon canceled. Said corpora- 

on shall thereafter a4 areserve 15 per cent of its deposits in the fol- 
flowing kinds of money: t least 60 per cent of said reserve shall be in gold 
in, and the 40 per cent of said reserve may be in silver coin or 
‘nited States Government bond notes: Provided, however, That in leu of 
one-half of such reserve, cash on deposit, subject to check, may be held in 
reserve cities. 


THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD GO OUT OF THE WAREHOUSE BUSINESS. 
The pu of these two sections, the first applying to banks in 


reserve cities, the latter to those outside, is to convert the demand 
obligations of the Government into gold and silver and put the 


metal into circulation among our people, or use it for reserves of | 


the banks, so that hereafter all the reserves of the banks shall be 
gold and silver or an equivalent of gold. 


CONTRACTION IMPOSSIBLE. 


It will be apparent to the most casual observer that for every 
gold certificate, Treasury note, or silver certificate a corresponding 
amount of gald or silver will go out as they are retired, and, there- 
fore, that no contraction can take place on their account. It 
might possibly be different in the case of retiring the greenbacks; 
for if the Government should sell bonds and draw gold coin from 
the banks with which to redeem the balance of the greembacks, or 
about $200,000,000 of them, after allowing for the $146,000,000 of 
gold now in the Treasury, there would necessarily result a con- 
siderable contraction. t this would nct be necessary, and it 
would not be done, for the schedule which determines the issue of 
the banks will give us $435,000,000 of United States Government 
bond notes, or ,000,000 more than we now have of national- 
bank circulation, the amount now being $234,000,000. 


GOLD IN BANKS AND GOLD REQUIRED. 


The actual amount of gold that all the national banks would 
uire if 60 per cent of their reserves were held in gold, as re- 
quired by this bill would, according tothe estimate of the actuary 
of the Treasury, reach only $189,000,986. But the national banks 
now hold $160,728,890; therefore the Government would not be 
called upon to sell any bonds for coin, but would exchange a large 
amount of them, about $200,000,000, for greenbacks under section 
1? of this act. 


IN FUNDING THE DEBT AND RETIRING THE GREENBACKS THE 
TO THE GOVERNMENT WILL BE $11,494,0% PER ANNUM. 


Here we ma arty be met by that common objection of the 
itician that people are unwilling to exchange this non- 
terest-bearing currency, amounting to $200,000,000, for $200,- 
000,000 of 2 per cent bonds. We have already shown that the 
Government would save more than $15,000,000 annually by fund- 
ing the debt, from which, if we deduct $4,000,000 on account of 
interest on the $200,000,000 of bonds to be issued for the redemp- 
n of the backs, we shall still have a net annual gain of 
1,484,280.44, or y $1,000,000 per month. But should we 
Bre nothing by the transaction, do we want to keep the green- 


‘ks out any longer, considering the danger and expense of 
oing so? 


NET GAIN 


DANGER OF DEMAND OBLIGATIONS. 


Of the danger to which they constantly subject us we have all 
ow become aware. Of the t expense incurred in maintain- 
them Hon. James H. Eckels, Comptroller of the Currency, 
advised us in his present report, page 106, where the chief of 
the loan and currency division of the Treasury Department fur- 


nishes the following detailed statement: 


COST TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MAINTAINING THE GREENBACKS. 
Qost of the gold recenye, including liability for principal of bonds sold and 


thereon to their maturity. 


Principal of bende sold for resumption purposes: 





i  cccaceececenee | =QRMR Ge 
Nee. sw ceseeneceste , 000, 
Total petal aaa n annnnnn nnn nnpens ipo e sens --s n> O87 815, 400 
at 4 per cent on tho ave: amount of the free gold in eet 
ES Tree eee tes 1. ist, to January 1, 1805. . oe 03, 440, 000 
451, 255, 400 
ineereyt tome 1, 1895, to July 1, 1907, om $95,500,000 4 per _ 
cent i lat ill ied teeta ni aenone 47,750, 000 
— TY, 1885, to February 1, 1004, on $i00,000,006 sli ie 
insress trom February 1, 1805, to February 1, W92i. on $62,315,400 a 
per 74, 778, 480 


cent a 
Inpiret from Febuary i, is, t3 February 1, 1025, on $100,000.000 


aandng ne Naty. exoent United States notes petit 








Add amount of United Hiates notes siiii cutatanding 277. Fhe ole 
‘Total cost and lishility..... ananwesense= 1,081,881, 568 
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Lag 


lst day of January, 1870, 
uz sold, the total cost to 


If the United States note 
into the thirty-year 4 per 
the Government therefor 


*s had been funded on the 
rent bonds of 1907, then bei 


, including interest 


> from January 1, 1879, te July 1, 
1907, would be as follows 

Principal of bonds “- ; sy 
Interest from January 1, 1879, to July 1, 1907. ...................... 


OW, 216, 40 


741, 807, 340 
Difference in favor of converting the Unit 


ed States notes into 
ee 4, 223 
GOVERNMENT ISSUES HAVE BREN DISCARDED BY ALT rHE LEADING 
NATIONS OF THE WORLD 
The experience of all nations has demonstrated the fact that 


government issues of credit currency are the most expensive and 
dangerous form of money; therefore such issues have heen retired 
and the United States Government is left in the grotesque com- 
pany of India, Italy, Japan, and Russia. 


Sec. 7. That the United States Government shall not pay out or reissue 
any United States legal-tender notes or gold certificates from and after the 
ist day of January, 1808, but the same when received shall be canceled and 
destroyed; and further, that the United States Government shall not pay 
out, issue, or reissue any United States Treasury notes or silver certificates 
from and after the Ist day of January, 1809, but the same when received shall 


be canceled and destroyed. 


The preceding section fixes the dates when the Government shall 
begin to cancel any of its demand obligations as fast as they may 
come into its possession, but the time is postponed so that the 

yrocess may be gradual and the effect unobserved, the banking 
eamuate of the country having already adjusted themselves along 
the lines laid down in this measure. 


PROVISIONS FOR CREDIT CURRENCY 


Suc. 8. That any corporation organized under this act may, with the per- 
mission and under the caperviaas and control of the board of finance, issue 
its own circulation, which shall be furnished by the United States Govern 
ment and be known as United States national-bank notes. Said United States 
national-bank notes shall be issued in denominations of $10 and multiples 
thereof, and shall be a first lien upon the assets of the bank issuing the samo, 
and also upon the liability of the stockholders, and may be issued only in the 
following manner and upon the following conditions: 

First. Every bank issuing United States national-bank notes shall at all 
times maintain against the amount of such notes outstanding a reserve cor- 
responding to that required against its deposits. 

Second. Any bank that shall have complied with this law may, with the 
consent and under the supervision and control of the board of finance, issue 
an amount of United States national-bank notes equal to 2) per cent or one- 
fifth of its paid-up and unimpaired capital, and shall pay upon such an 
amount thereof as may be outstanding at any time a tax at the rate of 1 per 
cent per annum. 

Third. Said bank may issue a second amount of such notes equal to 20 per 
cent or one-fifth of its dd-ap and unimpaired capital, and shall pay upon 
such an amount thereof as may be outstanding at any time a tax at the rate 
of 2 per cent per annum. 

Fourth. Said bank may issue a third amount of notes equal to 8 per cent 
or one-fifth of its paid-up and unimpaired capital, and shall pay upon suchan 
amount thereof as may Be outstanding at any time a tax at the rate of 3 per 
cent per annum. 

Fifth. Said bank may issue a fourth amount of notes equal to 20 per cent 
of its paid-up and unimpaired capital,and shall pay upon such an amount 
thereof as may be outstanding at any time a tax at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum. 

Sixth. Said bank may issue a fifth amount of notes, equal to 20 per cent or 
one-fifth of its paid-up and unimpaired capital and shall pay upon such an 
amount thervot as may be outstanding at any time a tax at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum. 

Seventh. If the amount of United States national-bank notes issued by any 
bank shall exceed at any time the paid-up and unimpaired capital of said 


bank, a tax at the rate of 10 per cent per annum shall be paid by said bank on 
such excess, 


Eighth. That said ministers of finanee are hereby authorized and em- 
powered to suspend one-half of said tax upon any one or all of the anid sey 
eral issues of United States national-bank notes at any time after 1910, and at 
any time after 1920 said ministers of finance are further authorized and em- 
powered to suspend any portion of the tax then remaining except the 10 per 
cent referred to in paragraph 7. 


ADVANTAGES TO NEWER SECTIONS OF OUR COUNTRY. 


That great injustice and immeasurable injury is being done to 
those portions of the United States which are only partially devel- 
oped, either because of their newness or of adverse conditions such 
as have prevailed in the South for a quarter of a century by not 
furnishing them ample money with which to handle their prod- 
ucts, no one who has investigated the subject will deny. 


ANYTHING FOR RELIEF. 


The undoubted injustice and the unquestioned injury prevailing 
in all those sections are the sole causes of the intense feeling which 
exists there and is impelling the people to seize upon anythin 
that promises relief, even the free coinage of silver, although i 
can be demonstrated that it would only make matters still worse. 
But what else can they do when nothing better is offered to them 
and they are convinced that their conditions could not possibly be 
worse? 

The American people are confronted with a desperate movement 
upon the part of a very large portion of our citizens. Shall we 


solve the problem and give them a fair and equal show with the 
balance of , or shall we allow this storm to gather and 
its devastating consequences? 


the coun 
sweep over us with 
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WINDOM ON ELASTIC CURRENCY. 
In his report for 1890 Secretary Windom well said: 


In my judgment the gravest defect in our present financial system is its 
lack of elasticity. * * * The demand fer money in this country is so irreg- 
ular that an amount of circulation which will be ample during ten months of 
the year will frequently prove so deficient during the other two months as 
to cause stringency and commercial disaster. The crops of the country have 
reached proportions so immense that their movement to market in August 
and September annually causes a dangerous absorption of money. The lac 
of a sufficient supply to meet the increased demands during those months 
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es 


may entail heavy losses u the icultural as wel a 
interests. . _ ae: ell as upon other |), 


The truth of Secretary Windom’s statement is most viv), 
trayed in the following diagram, which proves beyond all quest; 
of doubt that there is absolutely no relation between our curr ome 
and the movement of our crops and the commercial ay: oni 
waves of our country: on 


The following diagrams were prepared by Mr. L. Carro! 
of New York: 


ness 


lly por- 


l Root, 


The data given in the heavy line are the statements of outstanding circulation ordinarily quoted. 


They inclade, however, notes still held in the vaults and tills of the issuing bank; and, to 


e extent 


that this amount varies at different seasons of the year, this puts the circulation on a different 


basis from the others described, and thus vitiates comparison. 


‘ortunately we have the required 


data given on the same basis as in the other systems for the five dates in each year for which reports 


are made to the Comptroller of the Currency. This information is 


latted on the diagram in the 


broken line and is such as to indicate that even if we had similar Bgures for weekly or monthly 
periods the elasticity shown would not be materially greater. 


First. It will be observed that the movements of currency in 
1894 and 1895, what little there was, bore no relation to each other; 
that is, the slight increase in amount of currency in 1895 having 
no counterpart in the corresponding months of 1894. 

Second. tt will be observed that there was practically no varia- 
tion in the amount of national-bank notes (see heavy line) during 
the twelve months of 1894, while an actual response of currency to 
trade demands would have sent the line indicating the demand in 
the months of August, September, and October, up to the 125 
mark, if indeed not beyond the very limits of the chart itself. 

CURRENCY MOVEMENT CONTRADICTING NATURAL LAW. 

Third. It will be observed that the increase of circulation in 

1895 came at a time when it was not required by any demand of 


trade, viz, from April to July, when indeed it should be approach- 
ing the lowest limit, barring the simple element of quarterly diy- 
idends payable July 1. What, then, was the cause of this slight 
increase in circulation? Isitnot clearly explained by the fact that 
just at that time the bond syndicate was being formed and the 
United States bonds were selling at a price at which circulation 
could once more be taken out at a profit, even if trade did not 
demand it. And yet, when the crying demands of tlie cotton 
and grain growers, the stock raisers, and the manufacturers come 
from every section of our immense domain, asking for hundreds 
of millions with which to handle their products, there is abso- 
Intely no way under our present system of currency of increasing 
it to the extent of a single dollar. 


United States national banks. 
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The currency systems of all the leading nations stand out in 
most striking contrast with those rigid conditions from which 
our producers are suffering incalculable loss. The following dia- 
grams and tabulated statements clearly indicate in what months 
of the year the demand for currency is greatest in the various 
countries, and precisely what it is at all times, because it corre- 
sponds with more or less exactness, according to the degree of 
elasticity, to the ever-varying requirements of production and 
transportation. ; 

Fora clearer understanding and better appreciation of each 
illustration, the main features and peculiar charac of 
each system will be pointed out. Since there is no country in 
which crop conditions are so like our own as Canada, attention is 


Exclusive of bank's own notes on hand. 


Circulation. | am 


102.8 
101.5 
100.7 
100 

100.6 
100.7 
10.2 
1.5 
103.2 
104.5 
116.4 
106.4 


$204, 581, 150 
201, 882, 82 
200, 514, 419 
198, 984, 534 
200, 370, 704 | 
200, 391, 327 
199, 436, «22 
204, (8, 806 
205, 480, 300 
208, 066,813 
200, 766, 713 
211, 889, 750 


first called to the currency movements there, where there is the 
fullest play of expansion and contraction, as demonstrate«| by tle 
fact “8 at no time has the amount issued approached ¢ max. 
mum limit. 


CREDIT CURRENCY IN CANADA. 


Under the Canadian law, bank charters are ted only where 
the subscribed capital reaches $500,000, of which at least $2500) 
must be paid up. The banks may establish branches ani! issue 
and reissue notes to the amount of their paid-up and unimpaired 
capital. These notes are a first lien assets of the respec- 
tive banks, but are not a legal tender. are issued in denomi- 
nations of $5 or multiples thereof and to bearer on de- 
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mand, and intended for circulation. The paid-up capital of the | $38,000,000. The highest point of their issue is invariably reached 


. & Ors > s ~ , . aa - My 7 “ 
Canadian oe er —— one 006. 56,255, and yet the note | in October of each year, when the crops are being moved, as indi- 
jgsue averages y about $30, 000, and has never exceeded ! cated by the following diagram, covering the years 1894 and 1895, 
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Canadian banks. CREDIT CURRENCY IN SCOTLAND 
[88 banks. ] . . ‘ : 
—_——_——_ — ———_—___—_—___—— Since the Canadian banking system was founded largely upon 
1804. Cyovle a= 1895. | Conte, Per os —— it is most fit that attention should be diracted next to 
. a| cent. | the banks of Scotland. 
| | Banking in Scotland began in 1695, more than two hundred 
January 31.......... 571,375 | 107.6 | January 31 -.. ($28,917,276 | 101.8 | years ago, when the Bank of Scotland was chartered with a 
le ; < ' , “ paid- 
March 3 nnodintinid once, ang 108.1 pore... 20 414, 190 ie | up capital of $50,000. The country was poor, and no deposits 
A wil 90 dnsigtmenpend gg =e A at Kundee ater 38, 158, 1n8 ~ were made at first, but the bank issued its notes in denominations 
AY BL ....----neenn~ , 46, . ¥ BL... ...---- 00s 420,134 | 100 | of $25, $50, $100, $250, and $500. From 1695 to 1845 no limit was 
eo Soares | are | See "7-7 | ee ie | 10L7 placed upon the issues of notes by the banks. In 1765 payment 
August 31...........| 30,270,366 | 106.6 || August 31.........-- 90, 737,622 | 108.2 of notes on demand was made obligatory by law. Down to 1845 
be eeuaber evcece] SS, | September 80. - ..... aT can toe —— had been but one failure, the Ayr bank. 
Movember #0........ P “a0 ~~~" | 3a’ gag’ 746 | 119.5 . “It has provided Scotland with an elastic currency, adapted 
December 81........ _ | 82,565,179 | 114.7 8 | HL | to the, c net of her industries and adequate in v olume to their 
ia changing needs 
as] mae ape ne ni. Ave. Sur et a Aue, 88°] Oct wov. ore 
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2. “It has enabled the le to on numerous commercial Scotch banks 
= agricultural ons, for which they could not have found (10 banks. } 
of necessary quantity of coin, and has economized the locking up | ee ee 








} Circula Per aor Cirenula Per 
3 ‘Tt has in the veer ge pel s : 1804. tion. | cent. | 1805. tion cent. 
far ‘an the use of notes of small denominations famil- - “| 
: , and has taught the people the distinction be- January 27...... -...| 26,220,523 | 101.9 | January 26 £6,347, 134 | 104 
ie notes as the representatives of credit and the precious | February 24.........| 6,101,264 | 10 | February 23........) 6,208,070 Meo 
metal a the measures of value.” March 24............| 6,089.075 | 100 March 23 6.322. 409 | 103.6 
2 , ans ; A 1 + 6 20 (8.2 
4. “Ithas brought into active use the available savings and ~~: Oe is coecoe] OO ee | 1188 
of country.” Tans MR doduas 7003, 971 | 116.3 || June 15 7 440,080 | 1B 
‘Tt has afforded an opportunity for entering upon business to | July 14.0002222222...| 6,687,882 | 109.6) July 13 ceee-| 7,005,838 | 116.8 
Ghossandsotpoorbuthonen-men,andenabledthemtotaythefown- | A5ntmine< | Gtewi et Sycvlars EG el 
x mn of a comfortable home, and in many cases of a fortune.” | October 6.00... 6, $23,398 | 105.3 || October 5 | 7,056,197 115.6 
It ane cueeranoed convinced the people so conclusively of the value | November3........- 6,599,200 | 108.2 || November 2 7.191. ¢ 117.8 
currency system that no serious panic December 1 7. 230,749 | 119.5 || November 30 7,764,501 | 127.3 
tas ever a few days, or has ever affected any of the — 6,606,079 | 118.8 | December 9........| 1,00, | Mv 


Sree which were Tene irons’ 158.) subject of distrust.” "As stated, down to 1844 for a period of nearly one hundred and 
fifty years there had been but one bank failure in Scotland, 
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although menting San been perfectly free in point of ames 
notes, and that failure was clearly traceable to the fact that lan 
loans had absorbed the capital which ought to have been kept in 
commercial paper, or in liquid assets, 


CREDIT CURRENCY IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The commercial crisis of Great Britain in 1839 called forth a 
discussion that resulted in the English bank act of 1844, The 
authors and advocates of that act falsely assumed that ‘‘an ex- 
pansion of bank-note issues even when redeemable in coin on 
demand is a potent cause of commercial crises,” a th which 
is now supported by no one who is informed upon the subject. 


FIRST SUSPENSION OF THE BANK ACT. 


Their error was exposed very soon after the passage of the act 
which was to be a cure-all for panics, for only three years later 
the crisis of 1847 entirely dissipated their theories. It was then 
demonstrated that the limitations placed upon the issues of the 


The English bank act of 1844 provided that the Bank of Eng- 
land issue against securities, including the Government debt, 
Bank of Engiand notes amounting to £14,000,000 ($70,000,000), 
which it was thought upon investigation was the amount of notes 
that trade and commerce would require at all times when in a 
normal condition, and therefore might be uncovered. In addition 
to this amount, notes could be issued against any gold coin which 
might be deposited with the issue department, upon the theory 
that the extraordinary requirements of trade would thereby be 


fully met. 
RESERVATION OF CREDIT CURRENOY. 

Fortunate for the peop of Great Britain, fortunate for the 
Bank of England itself, that conservatism which has always been 
so conspicuous a feature in English legislation where veahen rights 
are involved saved to the banks of Scotland, Ireland, and the joint 
stock banks of England a credit circulation of about $70,000,000. . 

So small is the territory of Great Britain, so great was the 
wealth of that country even then in the form of money, that only 
about one-half of this credit issue is usually employed, leaving 
to-day $35,000,000 to cover the n expansion when crops 
and manufactures are to be moved or public fear is to be checked 
in time of panic. 

RAISING THE BANK RATE TO PROTECT ITS GOLD RESERVE. 

in 1857 a crisis compelled the Bank of England to sus- 

the bank act and pre to issue credit notes, to which rem- 

edy the Bank of England for the first time added another method 

of pro its reserves, namely, raising the rate of interest 

through its king department, a device which proved most 

effective then and has since been practiced on many occasions 
with signal success. 

GREAT BRITAIN'S CREDIT CURRENCY TOO LIMITED. 


Whether the fact that London is almost a constant storm cen- 
ter of financial flurries, and that the Bank of England changed its 
rates of interest from 1845 to 1891 three hundred and fifty-four 
times, while the Bank of France changed its rates but one hun- 
dred and one times and the Bank of ney ony ee 
and thirty times, are not due to its ar and mechan- 
ical structure is hardly left in doubt when we the fact that 
oe aoeie ee the London market has been checked only 
& suspension of the bank act. 


banks throughout Great Britain neither prevented speculati 
which is the chief cause of panics, nor reduced the issne o° ....” 
to correspond with the export of gold,and the bank was ;),.. 
saved from bankruptcy only by suspending the act and yes... 
to the issue of notes which been supposed by its auth) 
the sole source of financial convulsions. 

The complete failure of the act to prevent commercial «) 
frankly admitted in the Commons by Sir Robert Pee]. \ 
but three years before advocated the measure: 


It had neither “ put a check on improvident speculation,” in +) 
of the Lords’ committee, nor afforded “security against violent (1 
in the value of money.” The law was f to arrest comm 
sion by ee means for carrying on commercial transact i: 
absolutely in this object, because such operations can be carrie: 

y are carried on, by other means than bank notes, it succeedi; 
ing the expansion y when other forms of credit had been 
distrust, and expansion of note issues to fill their place was als.) 11! 
to prevent overwhelming commercial disaster. It did not prove: 
when expansion might do_ harm; it prevented it absolutely when ;: ; 
have done good. (Conant, Modern Banks of Issue, 124-125.) ; 


FORFEITURE OF ISSUES ASSUMED BY THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


The act of 1844 further provided that when any of the banks 
forfeited their right of issue for any reason the Bank of England, 
by the permission of the Crown, could issue against new securi- 
ties two-thirds of the amount to which the bank had been entit!.d, 
the assumption that the other third had been covered by 
coin. Through forfeiture of other banks of issue the secured cir- 
culation of the Bank of land has now been increase! to £'',- 
800,000, or wee 

While the act not clearly state, and the question has not 
been settled by dication, whether the Bank of England notes 
= oe recs saat oe. a with the 

ue ey are a er everywhere in (rreat 
Britain except by the bank itself. 


Bank of England. - 


Circulation. | . 
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Circulation. A Circulation. | Pet 
a 918,775 | 108 || July 3-........- | £26, 300,820} 109.8 
= 25,519, 480 | 106.3 SNC. 26,672,700 | Lit! 
25,202,515 | 105 ale 26, 420, T10 110.1 
25,015,550 | 104.3 24 -| 28,244,885 | 100 
‘ 24,926,545 | 103.9 | 31 0 26,831,660} 11 
Feb 25, 119,885 | 104.7 |) Aug. 7. ---] Soe on | LiL.5 | 
24,725,820 | 108 Te sectaingl | —- 26, 436, 975 110.1 
24,620,005 | 102.6 21.. 26, 457,080 110.2 
: 24,704,165) 108.3 28 | 26, 280 S15 109. 5 
Mar 4 25,071,110} 104.5 || Sept. 4 ........ 26,556,315) 110.6 
24,895,195 | 103.7 Ry coasinbee | 26,310,960) 100.6 
24,679,400 | 102.8 18... | 26, 225, 115 100.3 
25,287,160 | 105.4 Didenais 25, 808, 520 107.9 
Apr 26,123,765 | 108.8 || Oct. 2......... } 27,113,025 | 113.6 
. 26, 316, 735 | 109.8 | 9... -| 26, 762, 995 111.5 
26,018,345 | 108.4 | ear | 26, 523, 165 110.5 
25, 978, 690 | 108.2 BS ase 26, 108, 565 108.8 
May 26,238,675 | 109.3 | wD. 7 ; 100. 1 
7 26,213,206 | 100.2 | Nov. 6 i= Wwo.3 | 
25,796,580 | 107.5 | 13 : 107.9 
25,523,450 | 106.3 es : 108 
‘ all 25, 840, 215 107.6 i hie aaiiee | : 16 
Jane 6. cstedins 26,085,885 | 108.7 || Dec. 4......... |} 25, 815, 040 10 
18. casabdled 25, 493,685 | 106.2 || i ieanhit 25, 505, 900 106 
19 ai 25,384,490 | 105.8 || i sdidiaas 25,720,120; Wi 
Sd 26,101,185 | 108.7 i | & 26, 274, 190 109. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND COMPARED WITH OTHER ENGLISH BANKS. 
To bring into bolder relief the very great difference between 
the currency movements of banks having the power of credit ex- 
nsion, even though limited, and those of a bank requiring gold 
posite, even with all the vast power of the Bank of England to 
controlits supply, attention is called to thediagran: and tabulated 


Visonic 


statement of the joint stock banks of England, most of which are | 


located in London and doing business under the same conditions 
and right by the side of the Bank of England, making the com- 
parison so fair and perfect in every way as to justify a most con- 
clusive deduction with regard to the wisdom and safety of a credit 
currency and the struggle the Bank of England is making against 































& great natural law. 
English joint stock banks. 
[London Bankers’ Magazine. | 
| Per . Per 
1804. Circulation. | cont. ) 1804. Cireulation. | cont. 
quewsestingiiiiaaen treet iieinncemmentaadlle ims 
San. 6........-| $1,008,128} 111.6 |} July 7......... £1, 062, 132 106.9 
Th ncestived 1,000,735 | 111.8 siidian’ 1, 085, 806 6.3 
Si sescee 1,080,540 | 110.7 RR 1,021, 128 108.8 
Teeusinntien 1,074,425 | 100.2 |) , 1, 008, 638 102.5 
. 1,064,139 | 108.1 | Aug. 4......... 1,014,173 | = 108.1 
w 1,058,919 | 107.6 |) TR ccewned 1, 005, 354 Me. 2 
1,064,830 | 107.2 |) TO iain 903,867 | 101 
1,062,524) 105.9 |) i bindaitiend 984, 357 100 
Mar. 1,061,325 | 106.8 || Sept. 1......... 945,798 | 100.2 
1,068,281 | 107.5 | : 9%, 270 101. 1 
1,073,143 | 109.1 |, 1,005, 940 .2 
1,000,505) 111.7) WbSsnsneed 1, 067, 320 5.4 
Apr. 7.. 1,136,687 | 115.5 <= i il 1, 086, 655 4 
1,142,008 | 116.1 WR dddienial 1,101,673 9 
1,140,668 | 115.9 Tninstiend 1, 097, 523 5 
1,149,455 | 116.8 ibitadidatind 1, 002, 307 
1,160,068 | 118.8 || Nov. 3......... 1,102, 2 
1,163,267 | 118.2 ithaca 1, 116, 622 
-ousdunmend 1,148,300 4 aa Tews 1,112, 4a 
pomeeamew , 100, 264 } | ER 1,120,271 
1,087, 872 + 1,008, 687 
1,049, 650 == 1,067, 355 
3,037,978 106.5) | #$@......... 1,060, 383 
1,008, 388 Bt 2 1 Tlnvescions 1, 046, 550 
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1805, | Circulation. | = 1805, } Cireulation z a 
Jan 5 2£1,054,9%4 | 107.2) July 6 £1, 060, 195 w7.? 
tied | 1,057,846 | 107.5 13 | 1, O44, 208 18.1 
19 1,040,521 | 105.7 4) 1, O17, 108.4 
Pe) cae 1, 03, 70 1s. 1 wi 1. 008. 428 le. 5 
Feb. 2 1,023,040 | 108.9 || Aug. 3 1,011, 108 3 
» 1,015,395 | 108.2 17 1, O04 o 4 
16 al 1,008, 700 Ve. 2 1 13 
73 1,001,143 | 101.7 1 ' 1a 
Mar. 2 | 1,014, 251 Wks. 1 & 7 1 ik ra 
16 1,028, 100 14.5 \4 x i ) 
23 1, O48, 510 16 l 
ao 1,083,152 | 110.1 os) 1 Os ) 
Apr 5 | 1,125, 409 114.4 Oct ) 1,000 ; 
13 j 1, 126, 488 114.5 12 1 7 
~ 1, 106, 06 12 i” l iz.3 
2 1, 107, M41 112.4 } 1 VV | 4 
May 4 1, 133, aoO ils Nov ; 1, 110,18 112.3 
ll 1, 144, 680 16.3 ” 1. 126.0 114.4 
18 1, 141,698 | Li 16 127, | 1 
” ; 1,119,600 | 113.8 2 1,130,314 114.9 
June | : } 1, 111, 88 112.9 ") 1, 107, 385 112.5 
lS 1, 082, OF 107.9 Db 14 1 On ; 
3 1, (44,013 106.1 1 1. 082, 6006 1&8 
2 1,047,490 | 106 28 1, 040, 667 1.8 
| | 
IMPERIAL BANK OF GERMANY 


But the Imperial Bank of Germany illustrates this principle 
more strikingly even than the joint-stock banks of England. 

That the framers of the German act were largely intluenced by 
many of the provisions of the English bank act of {844 there can 
be no doubt; but the differences are still more striking than the 
points of similarity. The German act, with its very high order 
of tests for soundness, provides for a system of free banking, pure 
and simple, with a repressive burden in the form of a5 per cent 
tax. 

The notes, which are not a legal tender, are issued against the 
general assets of the bank, which remain entirely within its con 
trol. no part of them being set aside to specially secure the notes. 

“The law has simply provided by suitable measures that the 
affairs of the banks, including its issue of notes, and the money 
and securities held by it, shall meet certain tests of soundness, 
believing that both the ultimate solvency of the bank and the 
yrompt payment of its circulation are thus made secure.” (Dun- 
car, Theory and History of Banking, 195.) 

AUTHORIZED CIRCULATION, 

It fixed a limit of authorized circulation requiring a reserve of 
one-third in cash or its equivalent, and that the other two-thirds 
should be covered, by two-name paper running ninety days or 
less, and that all notes issued beyond the limit so fixed should be 
covered by cash. However, observing that the want of elasticity 
had proven a constant danger to the Bank of England, the act 


| provides that should the Imperial Bank issue its notes in excess 


} 


of the limit and without covering the same with gold coin, it 
should simply pay interest on the excess of its notes at the rate of 
5 per cent per annum. 

NOTE ISSUES EXCEEDING THE LIMIT. 

The act was passed in 1875, and the first issue of its notes sub 
ject to the tax occurred in December, 1881, and afterwards in the 
following years: September and October, 1882; December, 1886; in 
the latter part of 1889 (when the excess reached $26,000,000); in 
1890, 1892, and 1893. 

The note issues of the 


bank December 31, 1894, amounted to 
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1,835,545,820 marks ($458,886,455), while the balance due creditors | interest at the Imperial Bank of Germany $3,298 of the bank’ 
in accounts current amounted to 434,742,297.44 marks ($108,685,- | notes are outstanding, making it essentially a bank of note : 
474.38), and the deposits without interest were only 556,669. 70 | as distinguished from a bank of deposit; nor does the Imp. Trial 
marks ($189,167.42). Bank of Germany stand alone in this respect among all the » “nr 

IMPERIAL BANK LOANS ITS NOTES INSTEAD OF DEPOSITS. banks of the world, for the Bank of France belongs distin, in at 
It should be observed that for every dollar of deposits without | the same class, as we shall now see. 
cee eeeenareeneneaeneeentiii tii ora-n mn oriestenen ene cimarninenshienraeerineseanmainamianeaiioadl 
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(Please compare this with the United States National Bank Diagram.] 











































Bank of Germany. Bank of Germany—Continued. 
1894, Circulation. | ~ 1894. Circulation. | Per 1895. Circulation. 1895, | Circulation. | = 
Marks. Marks. Marks. Marks | 

ek; Bedeica 1, 072, 655, 000 ME. Tieccountia 1, 059, 871, 000 118.7 | Jan. 164,040,000 | 130 GHEE, Ticacccecs 1, 186, 459, 000 122.8 
RS ewan 1,014, 231,000 Dicinenaks 1, 016, 682, 000 14 101, 472,000 | 123.3 1 1, 126, 670, 000 126 2 
i anencset 960, 071, 000 977, 989, 000 109.5 052,922,000 | 117.9 1, 076, 758, 000 120.6 
Tictuiweees 953, 172,000 998, 004, 000 111.8 055,604,000 | 118.2 1, 093, 495, 000 122.4 
982, 947,000 980, 281,000 109.8 | Feb. 024,074,000 | 114.6 1, 076, 173, 000 120.5 
920, 152, 000 966, 406, 000 108, 2 998,450,000 | 111.8 > 1, 057, 639, 000 118.4 
; 892, 870, 000 951, 499, 000 106.5 968,210,000 | 108.4 23 1, 040,681,000} 116.5 
f 908, 572, 000 975, 846, 000 109.2 984,088,000 | 110.2 3l 1, 073,885,000 | 120.2 
f 908, 578, 000 964, 925, 000 108 Mar. $80,813,000 | 109.8 ec 1,061, 536,000 | 118.9 
910, 350, 000 962, 182, 000 107.6 973,571,000 | 109 ib 1,050, 992,000 | 118.7 
932, 066, 000 23. 978, 197,000 109 993, 273,000 | 111.2 23 1, 079, 823, 000 120.9 
079, 798, 000 i cauwenne 1, 126, 400, 000 126.2 157,191,000 | 129.5 30. «| 1,282, 764, 000 143.6 
042, 123, 000 Os ? Tinsnnanny 1, 115, 925, 000 125 PR: Fxwcancsev 180,181,000 | 126.5 ye 1, 244, 933.000 | 130.4 
995, 506, 000 Ti cienswud 1, 058, 872, 000 Bee 03? |.  Biiwtncceuss , 673,000 | 119.8 15.........| 1,176,735, 000 131.8 
966, 612, 000 ch enti héietl 1, 030, 901, 000 Wee t- ) >. Fs coduee , 041, 988,000 | 116.6 23. -cccee.| 1,148, 707, 000 128.6 
005,858,000} 112.6) S1......... 1, 078, 856, 000 120.8 Dicineced 1, 095,735,000 | 122.7 B1.. cece} 1, 192, 083, 000 133.4 
989, 634, 000 Wov. Fencasased 1, 062, 659, 000 119 Be Menienidea 1,074, 301,000 | 120.3 || Nov. 7.......-.. 1, 161, 530, 000 130.1 
945, 733, 000 TR aitsiith wine 1, 052, 787, 000 eS, agian wales 243,000 | 117.7 ) TERS 1, 141, 619, 000 127.8 
920, 547,000 a 1, 036, 508, 000 et ie eo ee 210,000} 115 Th éihineese 1, 117, 608, 000 | 125.1 
932, 898, 000 Gi dccuscee 1, 064, 627, 000 Se |. Cneees 031,000 | 118.7 1, 148, 755, 00) } 128.6 
922, 948, 000 Fit diinced 1, 040, 868, 000 116.5 | Jume 7......... 129,000 | 117.4 1, 093,734,000 | 122.5 
i diicatenadad 917, 720, 000 hineunsinabe 1, 088, 828, 000 116.3 557,000} 118 1. 087, 877, 000 121.8 
iadeneien 958, 666, 000 la wadlsamion 1, 079, 682, 000 120.9 291,000} 119.7 J 1. 135,181,000 | 127.1 
_ eee: 1, 108, 188, 000 Miduin wilecitio 1, 211, 232, 000 135.6 712,000 | 137.4 1, $20, 089, 000 | 147.8 
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BANK OF FRANCE. 


The Bank of France differs in its organization from both that 
of Germany and England. Its capital is 182,000,000 francs ($36,- 
500,000), and its note-issue privilege is fixed at the enormous figure 
of 4,000,000,000 francs ($800,000,000). There is no law determin- 
ing how much specie or security of — kind shall be held against 
the notes outstanding which are a legal tender solong as the bank 
maintains specie redemption of them. The notes outstanding 
January 1, 1895, amounted to 3,679,215,530 francs ($735,843,041), 


while the deposits, public and private, were only 632,988,983 francs 
($126,597, 7 ). But the cash on hand was 3,304,835,974 francs 


($660,567,195), from which it is clearly evident that the cash was 
the proceeds of notes issued and still outstanding and was not 
made upof deposits. Do not the conditions and practices of these 
two last great banks establish beyond question in the minds of 
every frank man the fundamental truth that there is not the 
slightest difference between loaning out the notes of a bank and 
loaning out any deposits it may have? All the notes are just as 
liable to be presented at the same moment of time as the deposits 
are to be drawn during a single hour of a day, and no more so. 
There are certain conditions that make the deposits in the bank 
safe. There are alsocertain conditions that will make note issues 
sound, and the most important condition, and I ought to say the 
essential counterpart of note issues, is current redemption in gold 
coin or its equivalent. 

Bank of France. 


Per 
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posit in the banks, as well as the story of the Scotch banks, cover- 
ing a period of one hundred and fifty years, issuing their notes 
when the people of Scotland had no money to deposit, and yet en- 
joyed a large use of the notes which the banks issued—a full an- 
swer to a mere opinion without a fact to rest upon? 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BANKS UNDER THE SUFFOLK SYSTEM 


For a thorough understanding and a proper appreciation of what 
was done under the “‘ Suffolk system,” | submit a statement of the 
conditions of the banks of the State of New Hampshire on the first 
Monday in June, 1860. [For statement, see next page. | 

It will be observed in examining this statement that while the 
capital was $4,991,000, the deposits were only $1,211,551.88, and yet 
the notes issued by the banks amounted to $3,117,444, and the 
amount of gold on hand (for specie then meant gold) was only 
$253,496.35, or only 5$ per cent of the notes outstanding and depos- 
its combined. It must be remembered in this connection that all 
the notes cleared through the ‘‘Suffolk system” were selling at a 
premium in all parts of the United States, and therefore the people 
of New Hampshire actually enjoyed the use of the amount of the 
notes issued, $3,117,444, or nearly three times the amount of the 
deposits, and that the notes served identically the same purpose 
that the same amount of deposits would have done. 

CAPACITY OF OUR PRESENT BANKS OPERATING UNDER A SIMILAR LAW. 

Comparing what the banks of New Hampshire then did with 
what some of our States might do to-day under the provisions of 
this bill, it will be found that if the money were demanded and 
the credit of those wishing to borrow were good, the banksof Vir- 
ginia, out of their own resources, without borrowing money in 
New York or any other money center, could furnish her people 
with $12,217,416; the banks of Georgia could furnish her people 
with $16,548,905; the banks of Mississippi could furnish her peo- 
ple with $4,521,325; the banks of Texas could furnish her people 
with $28,678,850; the banks of Iowa could furnish her people with 
$43,156,321; the banks of South Dakota could furnish her people 
with $4,696,164; the banks of the State of Washington could fur- 
nish her people with $17,438,200; the banks of California could 
furnish her people with $59,800,205, and so on through the entire 
list of States. But I will content myself with representative 
States in different sections of the country. That this could be 
done with absolute protection tothe note holders and entire safety 
to the banks is verified by the experience of the banks included in 
the ‘‘ Suffolk system.” 

EXPANSION OF CURRENCY UNDER THE SUPFFOTI 
REDEMPTION 
‘*The circulation of the New England banks in 1858 was less than 

$40,000,000, and the redemptions for that year through the Suffolk 

Bank were $400,000,000. Every note, therefore, on the average, 

passed through the redemption agency ten times a year, or a little 

lessoftenthanonceamonth. Thisfrequency of redemption notonly 
tested the solvency of the banks by the ultimate test of a banking 
currency, but it kept the circulation constantly adjusted to busi 
ness conditions. The redemptions through the Suffolk agency 

were $76,248,000 in 1834 and increased to $105,457,000 in 1837, 

There were fluctuations during the period of specie suspension, 

but the redemptionsincreased progressively to $137,000,000 in 1845, 

$220,000,000 in 1850, and $341,000,000 in 1855, until they reached 

their maximum of $400,000,000 in 1858. The expenses of carrying 

on the redemption agency reached a maximum of $40,000 in 1858, 

making an average expense of 10 cents per $1,000 (or one one-huan 

dredth of 1 per cent, or one-tenth of 1 per cent perannum). The 


K SYSTEM AND COST OF 


| suspension of specie payments by the banks of the country at the 


9 | 
| national banking system. 
| tained by formal law, but it maintained New England bank cur- 


1304. Cireulation. | oan. 1804. Circulation. R24 
Francs. Francs. 
Sam. SB. diccives 8,615, 200,000 | 108.5 || July 4......... 8, 473, 400, 000 104.2 
10. ........} 8,594, 200, 107.8 hs akesmedi 8, 480, 800, 000 104.4 
We .aciied 8, 613,700,000 | 108.4 || Se 3, 455, 800, 000 103.7 
Miche 8, 568,100,000 | 107 i nnnncaan 3, 412, 800, 000 102. 4 
Se 8,611, 400,000 | 108.3 || Aug. 1.......-.. 8, 453, 000, 000 108.6 
Fob. F.uitiws 900,000 | 106.3 _ aaa 3, 382, 100, 000 101.5 
Te cacaede 8,531, 100,000 | 105.9 Deir ian tines 8, 367, 000, 000 101 
Th, simcinnietl , 487, 700,000 | 104.6 22.........| 3,325, 400, 000 100 
Rdieniod 8, 529,500,000 | 105.9 i cbtindabe 3, 366, 400, 000 101 
Mar. F.sccovses 510,000,000 | 105.3 || Sept. 5......... 3, 365, 690, 000 101 
96. csatenes 8, 510,200,000 | 105.3 itihaiswine 3, 369, 700, 000 101.1 
Th .ccotvas 8, 464, 10u,000 | 103.9 dla 3, 376, 500, 000 101.3 
WB. ccadqaey Spas 108.7 | TB. onnccoee 8, 380,600,000 | 101.4 
Apr. 4......-..| 3,518, 800,000 | 105.6 || Oct. 3......... 8, 457, 900, 000 | 108.7 
Th cduatibes. 8, 530,900,000 | 105.9 | Ml insiatticdinds 8, 471, 700, 000 104.1 
ea 8,515, 400,000 | 105.5 | itiheawadt 3, 493, 200, 000 104.8 
, ee se 8, 472,900,000 | 104.1 | Th bamckiak 3, 455, 400, 000 108.7 
May 2.........| 3,588,800,000 | 107.7 Thaadokheun 3, 531, 700, 000 106 
Csaead 8, 512,000,000 | 105.4 || Nov. 7......... 3B, 494, 000, 000 104.8 
Wc asdkwel 8, 482,700,000 | 104.5 i sinceeiieaiha 3, 500, 900, 000 105.3 
23.........| 3,438, 500,000 | 103.2 a Dien 3, 462, 400, 000 108.9 
| ne .-| 3,537,000,000 | 106.1 Si dicsnateis 8, 508, 700, 000 105.1 
June 6......... 8,440, 100,000 | 108.2 || Dec. 5......... 8, 479, 500, 000 104.4 
TR viecanedl 8, 419,600,000 | 102.6 ll adtinencts 8, 445, 700, 000 108. 4 
| Te 8, 300,100,000 | 101.7 aie cinase 3, 458, 500, 000 108.8 
Wicismcts 8,399, 400,000 | 102 Beadcan: 3, 483, 800, 000 104.5 
Per ; Per 
Circulation cont 1895. Circulation. oumk. 
Francs. Francs. 
hivoniallli $, 681,900,000 | 110.5 || July 3.........| 3,523,600,000| 105.7 
pareuimseiiig 8, 687,200,000 | 109,1 10.........| 3,506, 400, 000 106, 2 
3,659, 600,000 | 109.8 17.........| 3,497, 500, 000 104.9 
3, 682,600,000 | 109 24.........] 3,424, 800, 000 102.7 
8, 751,800,000 | 112.6 BL... ......| 3,475, 500, 000 104.2 
Lice 8, 634,100,000 | 109 Aug. 7.........| 3, 404,500,000 102.1 
iideesiscicetd 8,600, 900,000 | 108 14.........| 8,379, 400, 000 101.4 
8, 579,600,000 | 107.4 21.........| 3,334, 100,000 | 100 
8, 678,100,000 | 110.4 iibancie 3, 342, 800, 000 100.3 
bdandeoes 3,606, 400,000 | 108.1 || Sept. 4.........| 8,375, 800,000 101.3 | 
8,595, 700,000 | 107.9 Tesi ckibent 8, 362, 000, 000 100.9 
8, 572,200,000 | 107.1 18.........| 3,383, 100, 000 100. 
onecnenes 8,576, 900,000 | 107.3 25.........| 3,365, 800, 000 101 
bs sphibedaipeiioa 8, 626, 000 | 108.8 || Oct. 2.........| 3,488,600,000 104.7 
3,642, 400,000 | 109.3 De hsceaas 3, 486, 800, 000 104.6 | 
8, 624,300,000 | 108.7 ici comeiinns 8, 522, 600, 000 105.7 
8, 590,900,000 | 107.7 iensaaies 3, 483, 900, 000 104.5 
8, 628, 500,000 | 108.9 Se 8, 628, 700, 000 108.9 
3,568, 800,000 | 107 et: Cicng cade 3, 533, 600, 000 106 
8,550, 500,000 | 106.5 a 8, 520, 600; 000 105.6 
8, 512,200,000 | 105.3 ited 3, 495, 200, 000 104.9 
----eeene| 8,549,000,000 | 106.5 i dercies 3, 508, 600, 000 105.3 
June 5.........| 8,519, 100,000 | 105.6 || Dec. 4......... 505, 800, 000 105.2 
32.........] 8,496, 500,000 | 104.9 i neticenaiiy 3, 473, 900, 000 104.2 
leaving: cake Stan soe ooo 104.2 18.........| 8,474, 600, 000 104.2 
%6.........| 3,468, 200,000 | 103.9 Misses. 3, 486,400,000 | 104.6 





NOTE ISSUES OF SMALL BANKS. 


If, it is as sound in princiote to issue notes as to take de- 
it is as safe to permit a small bank to issue its notes as to 
therefore the objection must be made to the small 

banks’ power to issue notes on grounds than its unwisdom 
in general, the oti being equally good to the same small banks 
becoming responsi orthem. But is not 

Redd on eal undor tas Sates cone eke ee ee 
. notes 

at a time when the people of New Wades tepid 


close of 1861, as the result of Secretury Chase’s issue of Govern- 
ment demand notes, arrested the regularity of redemptions through 
the Suffolk system, and was superseded before resumption by the 
The Suffolk system was never sus 
rency for a generation at a par with gold, and prevented any losses 
to note holders larger than a fraction of 1 per cent of the entire 
volume of circulation.” 

In the face of all this evidence I do not believe that anyone will 
have the hardihood to deny the safety and wisdom of ingrafting 
upon our banking system this right of note issue, safeguarded in 
the outset as this bill provides. 

GRADUAL ADOPTION 

It will be observed that precaution has been taken to replace all 
of the United States notes with gold and United States Govern 
ment bond notes, so that no part of our present money shall be 
displaced by bank notes until the system has been fully tried in 
supplying the extra amount of circulation that may be required 
to move the crops or products in every part of the country, or 
meet any monetary crisis. Since, then, the money in circulation 


to-day, if properly distributed, would approximately meet the 
normal demand, the introduction of this system into our financial 
operations must necessarily come gradually, and will also be 
steadied by the graduated tax, and, in addition, be under the con- 
stant supervision of the ministers of finance. 
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jA statement of the condition of the several banks in New Hampshire as they existed on the first senten of June, 1860, made in conformity to sections 17 19 
chapter 1/0, of the revised statutes of New Hampshire, approved December 23, 1842. -" 
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Amoekeag, Manchester .................. . $200 $14, 300. 00 None. | $344,272.85 | $3,560.00 | $5,900.79 | $5,883.00 | $49,984.76 , 687.2 , 
‘Ashuelot ST chien ioteranpennatibdhinan None. | $3,500.00] “149,912.03 | a3,100.00| 4,330.85 | 4,280.00] 14,212. 44 OD 73 3 
k of New Hampshire, Portsmouth. .. one. 230, 240. 65 2, 119. 29 9, 194. 33 8, 540. 29 43, 804. 6, 452. 42 14 
Bank of Lebanon. Lebanon .... .........- . 168, 446. 43 2500.00 | 15,381.30 1,535. 00 15,831.63 | 34,874. 69 1 

ee County, Laconia...........-.... 186, 202. 46 a3l0. 00 4, 671. 04 2,536.95 18,581.55 | 13,581.55 

Cochecho, Dover ...........- 170, 019. 08 a 261.71 2, 556. 63 2,169.00 684.70 | 611, 320.03 

City, Manchester..... ............+....... 210, 383. 96 850. 1, 694. 61 1, 900. 00 13, 830.81 | 27,013.06 
Olaremont, Claremont. ........... 180, 607. 32 2355.00 | -4,720.85} 1,168.00 22,876.40 | c9, 191.28 £000 
Citizens’, Sanbornton..................-. 94, 373. 71 4300.00 | = 2,372.08 Las 10,501,87 | 14,914. 10 47 hea 
Connecticut River, Charlestown........ : 161, 888.00 | 3,050.00 4,100.90 400. 6, 316. 18 2, 840. 00 ; 
SE BI i n-ne cece nnvecdowsences 4,000.00 | 172,438.20 |.......--- 4,220.50} 5,025.00 21,014.22 | 14,139.39 { 
Cheshire County, Keene. --............... 3, 200. 00 170,570. 41 | 71, 150.00 Pin 1, 076. 32 19,918.20 | 10,500. 43 | 7’ 816 

Cgrroll County, Sandwich............... 600.00 75, 250. 09 , DA. 133.18 2, 839.00 73.00 6, 442. 03 5 

RE ctnktinks cider concen sentseqnsen 1,500.00 95, 767.87 | 91,200.00 3, 752. 47 vee 9,119.80 | 25,105.46 | 708 
inch inkisine abodes semthnnanl 6, 000. 00 181, 343. 41 800. 00 2, 770. 30 2, 814. 18,088.47 | 16,316.60 | 7h 4 
armington, Farmington... tne 885. 82 112, 250.37 790, 00 1,929.30 561.00 11, 267.23 | 11, 600. 47 | 38. 188 
Francestown, Francestown.............- one. 111, 364. 99 None. 2, 565. 50 8, 609. 00 10,975. 55 | 18, 898. 28 55 508 
Parmers and Mechanics,’ Rochester --.. one. 90, 430. 81 1, 770. 00 2,950.15 606.00 1,874.71 | ¢11, 272. 83 | 11) 933 
Granite State, Exeter.................... 4,000.00} 165,954. 67 {Lies 6,319.67 | 8,970.00 $2,870.69 | 39,613.64) = 78’ 057 
Great Falla, Romersworth --...-.. ebheadl 2,429. 74 214, 619. 52 , 000. 00 3, 908. 93 1, 424.00 18,368.77 | 11,895.23 62’ 840 
Indian H SED ihpenionnatnbanunerel None. 255, 570. 62 None. 7,413.43 | 3,478.00 29, 491.74 | c 28,204. 06 | iT 338 
, aa saspaliihcdialaiated siadilatid 1,050.00 136,270.47 | g1,105.77| 2,764.19 55.00 7,951.12 | 7,494.96 5 954) 
SE ae 4, 304. 98 182, 634. 90 386. 30 8, 877. 24 2,874.74 23,536.64) 14,542.84 72.778 
anicks’, Concord 1,200. 00 221, 072. 45 None. | 10,304.34 6, 151.00 57,906.66 | 31,654.38 | yz 939 
k County, —— 156, 351. 94 Nene. | 12,813.41 7, $12. 87 54,067.30 | 44,860.04 68, 630 
Manchester, Manchester one. 238,798.64 | 93,500. 00 4, 058. 76 4, 517.08 74,833.43. | 7 57 | 106.967 
Mec None. 202, 806. 79 None. 8, 708. 07 2, 566. 53 96, 087. 49 61,063 
Monadnock, Jaffre None, 82, 720. 87 212.50 4, 528. 89 1, 746. 9 11, 840. 53 14, 501 
River, 178.37 | 225,004.67 |............ 3,247.14 | 4,918.00] 34,288.50 64, 638 
ashua, Nashua.............--..... one. 253, 304. 27 13, 405. 95 427.00 26, 292. 31 0.918 
ew ipswich, New I 134, 973. 43 4,994.35 70. 19 10, 623. 69 63,378 
ew ket, New 153, 713. 98 3, 240. 53 316. 00 49, 079. 50 ) 238 
ua Exch: 282, 206. 0 7, 764. 31 2, O84. 16 66, 790. 31 16 
Pawtuckaway, Eppin 50, 000 88,500.14 2, 645. 68 2, 311. 34 9, 195. 21 5 
Pittsfield, Pittsile 50, 000 80, 938. 52 2,686.59 | 2,900, OW |- 5,929.15 3 
Peter 50, 000 98, 950. 31 2,806. 35 2, 807. 80 Il, 730.71 48, 100 
Pennichuck, Nashua 100, 000 152, 048. 18 2,806. 97 4, 069. 00 21, 316. 22 0 
Pine River, Ossi 50,000 101, 180. 06 1, 588. 24 222.00 1), 002. 47 4,119 
Rochester, Rochester ...... . 80, 000 118, 674. 38 8,089.12 7, 463.00 5, 430.93 8 
king’ r rath 200, 000 330, 144. 17 7,693. 99 945. 30 47,133. 35 7, 144 
ciate ~~ , Concord... 150, 000 245, 862. 00 9,281.36 | 4,756.92 25, 959. 67 9, 691 
mon Falls, ord... 60, 000 75, 611. 67 1,849. 97 925.00 9, 909. 11 6, O83 
I i citenadtnssiegescasinioe 120, 000 217, 044. 98 3,680.89 | 4,809. 75 48, 654. 03 73, 168 
Sugar River, Newport................... 50, 000 94, 680. 66 4,042. 95 500. 00 1, 887.23 45,000 
i  cdenticornccntuuterusawed 100, 000 144, 504, 17 3,350. 38 8, 461. 29 6, 761. 45 62,919 
Somersworth, Somersworth............. 100, 000 Soe 708. ad 2,500.88 | 1,511.50 9, 735. 49 H), 910 
Se ee Snes 100, 000 708. 62 11,528.68 | 15,214.00 68, 552. 92 
WAPRSE, WORE « «20-2020 200 sn necncoweee 50, 000 99,101.79 2,855.74 | 5,989.06 10, 953. 52 ") 
Ham OR 50, 000 67, 730. 92 1, 901. 94 254.00 2, 200.13 
Winchester, Winchester................. 100, 000 144, 891. 66 4,718.44) 5,531.91 2, 785. 76 57,117 
te Mountain, Lancaster............. 50, 000 77, 020. 08 5,550.40 | - 6,500.20 3, 110. 50 41,08 
DORE eiccce cepetcassenepuacouauenen 000 | 4,330,918.68 | 65,981 258, 496.35 | 156,306.97 | 1,221, 551.88 | 941,199.47 3 44 
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a On h I stock, Bank of Mutual Redemption. 
b Including $2,000 in capital stock, Bank of Mutual Redemption. tIn Bank of Mutual Redem: 
c uding ia Tai i O4 int din advance; $150 on in 
interest, in advance; on interest. 700 also as . on interest, in advance. 
: In dis I 7 tal aoe, pens of Mutual Redemption. 
terest advanced. m on interest; $215 not on interest. 
g Interest paid in advance. 


State or New Hampsmre, Secretary of State's Office, June 15, 15°) 
Sar eee eee eee 


THOMAS L. TULLOCK, Secretary of Siutv 


THE CONDITIONS OF OUR COUNTRY DEMAND IT. 

Let us now speak of its adaptation to our conditions and needs 

ee =~ advantages that must necessarily come to us from its 
‘ion. 

First. As to our condition and needs, it is to be observed that a 
comparison of our condition, domain, commerce, and population 
with those of the countries mentioned clearly establishes the fact 
that if an elastic currency has proved of an inestimable advan- 


IN PRINCIPLE ALL SECTIONS ARE SIMILARLY SITUATED. 


Second. What advantages will necessarily follow the adoption 
of this system in this country may be more clearly seen by») 
concrete illustration. ‘Choose, if will, the city of New Orleans, 
the cotton center of the South; or Kansas City, handling the varied 
crops of the central West; or Fargo, lying in the lap of our «" 

est wheat region in the central North; or Seattle, strngglinu \ 


the diversified ucts of the great Northwest; or Los An- 


tage to them, it would be of a still greater benefit to us. For, | unable to the golden fruits of southern California for ' 
owing to our immense products at great distances from our finan- | want of an te currency; and what is true of these gros 


cial centers, more cularly in our a es sections, 
it becomes absolutely necessary that the local ks ide money 
by we gg ag ype of lading and the notes of our merchants and 
farmers to the + commercial centers and, borrowing money 
upon them, ship it out to the various sections thousands of miles 
away, and when our and products are marketed, ship the 
money back to the f. centers and express the notes and other 
collateral home again. What we do in this line of business is 
without a parallel anywhere in the civilized world. 

Lingering prejudice may breed pernicious and unfounded sus- 
ee experience, common sense, reason, and justice plainly 
poin way. 


centers is true of every community having banking {1 
ties throughout the entire len and breadth of our country. 
Certainly it will not be denied that the notes and bills of lain» 
the of New Orleans, or any other city, are just as 4! 
security there for the of any notes the banks th 1 
selves may issue as they are tied up in bundles and held in New 
York for the security of the that may be shippe:! 
South. amount of used in ei case would be the 
same; the amount of security same. 
WHAT A BANK ACTUALLY DOES TO GET CURRENCY. . 
Then what is the difference? Letussee. A New Orleans ban: 
which has a capital of $500,000 ties up in a bundle $125,000, or 


* 








_— 





rhaps $150,000, of its best notes and ships them to its New York 
Pr rrespondent, and borrows, if perchance there is no panic on, 
$100,000 of money, paying on an average about 6 per cent per an- 
num for it, and loans it out to move the cotton crop in its section. 
As it must the express two ways on the $150,000 of discounts 
or notes and the express two ways on the $100,000 borrowed, the | 

roducers of the South must pay anywhere from 8 to 10 per cent | 
or the money, and should do so, considering the risks and what | 
it costs the bank, for we must remember that the banking busi- | 
ness pays no great return upon the capital engaged init. The 
report of the Comptroller of the Currency shows that the average 
earnings of all the national banks of the United States were only 
5 per cent for the year ending March 1, 1895, and 5.4 per cent for 
1896, which is a low rate, considering the risks involved in the 
double liability of stockholders. ao 

Some of our people seem to think that national banks are favored 
institutions. t this is a mistaken idea and that its advantages, 
if any, are open to all of our people alike, let me call your atten- 
tion to the following facts: | 

ONLY ONE-THIRD OF OUR BANKS ARE NATIONAL. 

First. If the national banks are specially favored, why do not 
the several thousand trust companies, State banks, and private | 
banking firms organize at once under that law? There are but | 
8,679 national banks, while there are 5,708 State banks. 

Second. No one who is a conservative adviser ever suggests | 
national-bank stock to the widow or aged, or those with limited 
means, because the risk in holding it is so great. | 

Third. The shares are only $100 each, so that any frugal person | 
may invest in the stock of a national bank if he desires to do so. 

Fourth. We must not forget that if banking under a national- 
bank charter was so much more —— than any other busi- 
ness, men of means stand ready at all times to engage init, bringing 
the profits down to or below the level of all other investments. 

DEMAGOGUES TAKE ADVANTAGE OF IGNORANCE TO AROUSBE PREJUDICE. 

This suspicion or misapprehension that the Government is ex- | 
tending through the national banks to some one something that 
everybody else can not get has given birth to a kind of prejudice— | 
the child of ignorance—excited an unwarranted jealousy, and | 
developed a groundless opposition in some localities to a system | 
that has raised the standard of banking in this country and pro- 
vided the American le with a currency as sound as any in the | 
world, and calling for the admiration of all civilized nations. 

Now, recurring to the special matter in hand, let us suppose 
that this same New Orleans bank, with its $500,000 capital, was | 
organized under this bill. What could it have done under the 
section now being discussed? 

WHAT A BANK MIGHT DO UNDER THIS MEASURE. 
The bank need not tie up and ship away $150,000 of its best 
rities, but them in its own safe issue $100,000 of its 
wn notes at a of 1 per cent per annum instead of 6 per cent. 

Will it be to state that this difference of 5 per cent in 
the two instances , every penny of it, amounting to $5,000 on 


every $100,000 loaned, come out of the merchants, farmers, or 
producers and practically all of it out of the farmers or pro- 
—— we shoul 

e 


not fail to observe that the tax paid on 
goes into the United States Treasury to help pay 
the expenses of the Government, and to that extent the people 
will be relieved of taxation. 
FARMERS AND PRODUCERS WILL REAP THE ADVANTAGE. 

Will anyone seriously urge that any portion of this heavy charge 
will be borne by the bankers? Nor will anyone at all familiar 
with the laws of trade doubt that the people—farmers and pro- 
ducers—will ultimately get every farthing of the advantage 

for would very soon bring the bankers’ share 

to a fixed limit, not varying much from its present mar- 
, thus saving to the people, the producers of our country— 
and anyw from 1 to 5 per cent per annum 
upon the capital borrowed to carry on the commerce of tho 


country. 
The value of our finished uct, it will be remembered, now 
ann exceeds $12,000,000,000. 
Mr. the statistician, has estimated that in the 
from the unmined coal and iron, the unbroken 
forest, and the fallow fields to the homes in which we live, the 
we wear, and those we eat, there are at least three transfers 
of this vast , or $36,000,000,000 passing from man to man. 
Is it not to suppose that at least two-thirds of this 
amount is handled with borrowed capital? If so, even if the loans 
wm 1 per cent can be saved on this two-thirds, 
Or $24,000,000,000, the people—the ucers—will be the gainers 
ear, or more than two-thirds of all the green- 
ng. egy eg: not cancel them if we can 
more than make or them in every succeeding year, to say 
frightful loss they are entailing upon the country 
to which the ernment is sub- 
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Let the reader estimate what the gain to the producers would 





be if the Joans on this $24,000,000,000 ran six months! What if 
they ran for the year? More than $1,000,000,000! 
FALSE ASSUMPTIONS SHOULD BR DISCARDED 
Is it not a mere fetich to hang on to the greenbacks, then, de 
| ceived by the hallucination that the Government can make some- 
thing out of nothing, when it has been proved in this case, as in 
all others, that mistakes and falsehoods only lead to misfortune 


and disaster? If the experience of all other great commercial 
nations added to this fatal delusion is not convincing enough to 
determine our action now, we shall simply have to wait to be 
taught by more bitter lessons still, and more crushing disasters, 
what has already been demonstrated beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. 

EQUALIZATION AND LOWERING OF RATES 

Under the operation of this provision of the bill there is still 
another object to be attained that is founded in justice and con- 
serves the welfare of the people in all portions of our country 
alike. It is the equalization of the rates of interest in every sec- 
tion of the land, from Niagara Falls to the Gulf, from Cape Cod 
to the Golden Gate. Wherever there is banking capital, a de- 
mand for money, and an equally abundant supply of equally good 
commercial two-name, thirty, sixty, and ninety day paper, there 
the rates should and will be practically the same. 

Rates of interest will not then be, as now, particularly low in 
one locality because there is considerable wealth in the form of 
money and securities, and particularly high in another notwith- 
standing there is abundant wealth in the form of cotton, corn, 
cattle, wheat, and the various other products of the earth simply 
because it awaits a better day for disposition or sale. The ques- 
tion will not then be so much whether it is stocks and bonds on 
the one hand and cotton and corn on the other as whether it is 
good liquid wealth in some form—cattle, hogs, corn, cotton, and 
wheat being regarded as good wealth, as quick assets, if only the 
banks have the facilities for carrying them. 

OBJECT OF GRADUATED TAX. 

It will be observed that the tax imposed upon the circulation is 
an increasing graduation. The object is to give it a repressive 
effect just in proportion as the expansion increases under the vary- 
ing pressure from the crop movement to the demands of an acute 
and general panic. 

The same principle is illustrated in the 5 per cent tax imposed 
upon the credit circulation of the German banks whenever it passes 
a certain limit. 

It is also illustrated in the operations of the clearing houses of 
New York, where they charge 6 per cent upon clearing-house cer- 
tificates, and in Boston, where they charge 7 per cent upon them, 
confident in all these instances that the tax will compel the retire- 
ment of the issues. So far this system has worked perfectly, the 
retirement of the circulation following quickly upon the disap- 
pearance of the cause. 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK NOTE REDEMPTION FUND 
Sec. 9. That all taxes so paid to the Government upon said United States 


Government bond notes and said United States national-bank notes shall 
constitute and be known as the “ United States national-bank note redemp 
tion fund,” and be held exclusively for the redemption, first, of the United 


States Government bond notes; second, for the United States national-bank 
notes in the event of the liquidation of any bank organized under this law: 
Provided, however, That when said “redemption fund” shall exceed 5 per 
cent of both the United States Government bond notes and the United States 
national-bank notes such excess shall belong to the United States Govern- 
ment and may be used by it to defray its general expenses. 

For a better understanding of the above section from the stand- 
point of actual experience | herewith submit a tabulated state- 
ment showing the total circulation, amount of notes of failed 
banks for each year since the system was established, and the 
percentage they bear to the total circulation for each year: 


| Per cent 
| of the cir- 
| Cireula culation 
tal cir tio y aile« 
Year ending October 31 i ten | of failed — 
banks. | to the 
tal cir 
culation 
icdnaetephindaanbaniinges 

it ittinbedidpigtmactese . 
1865 mae eeeeSGes 6000 coeeces ' shh CR) 0.02 
1866... — “ ’ "000 on 
i aduithaciaee is GOO On 
1868... wie 1, 800 | il 
 Mitbdiviniamdénasccesces oosces 0, 724, 7 5, OOD | 02 
ns oem an ms 129, 700 | 04 
a4 { » ; ' : - - 
a Sorc iid |e 
Tl ene ° t ‘4 2, 22, LOO 12 
i iiina=escseecccses es onccecceees 8, 735, OO =), 000 oT 
a 43, 176, 018 638, 676 19 
Ti henes eqecce qouwin — $19, 867, O70 0, (00 17 
itnaiitecs acu 315, 871, 190 951, 728 I) 
ili neansoccocadoene saudsncsanauses 519,640,500 | 1,322,725 4 
——— % eccoceces----| S20,120,918 | ° 516,825 15 
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Per cent 
| of the cir- 
Circula- eulation 
tion | of failed 
of failed banks 
| banks. to the to- 
tal cir- 
culation. 


Total cir- 


Year ending October 31 eulation. 


\e4o, 48, 222 
| 358, 924,902 |. 
es alti ea fie \ sath dela adebiameeneatain maonten | 360, 982, 713 | 
EP PSA SE AR ANY RE: SEI IO 
we ---0--| O82, 452, 944 
B14, 872, 928 
800, 990, 506 
271, 651, 587 
.-.| 280, 044, 822 
.| 201, 744, 089 


$506, 143 | 0.15 
999, 400 
108, 200 
850, 120 
486, 55 
302, 960 
386, 597 


, 153 
1, 578, 634 
626; 7 
916, 682 
761, 500 


From this tabulated statement, showing that an average tax of 
oue-fifth of 1 per cent on the total circulation for thirty-three 
years would have covered all the notes of the failed banks, we 
may certainly assume that the tax imposed will much more than 
cover the notes of failed banks in the future, and that a5 per 
cent safety fund will prove more than ample to take care of any 
emergency that may arise. When we recall the fact that had 
there been no bonds to secure the national-bank notes for thirty 
years the note holders could not have lost to exceed $1,139,253, of 
which $958,247 was still in unclosed accounts, we may confidentl 
believe that this provision will not only insure the notes, but wi 
be a source of large profit to the Government. 

CLEARING-HOUSE DISTRICTS. 

Src. 10. That the board of finance shal! divide the United States into clear- 
ing-house districts, ynd each bank o under this act shall belong dis- 
tinetively to some one district, and the number of such district shall be plainly 
and prominently printed upon the said United States national- notes 
issued by the banks located therein. The several banks of each district, upon 
receiving United States national-bank notes belonging to any other district, 
whall forward the same to a bank in a clearing-house city, which shall return 
them to the district to which they belong. 

The object of the foregoing section is to insure the constant 
redemption of the United States national-bank notes, to materiall 
strengthen our banking system, and becomes essential for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

OUR SYSTEM WOULD REQUIRE THEM. 

First. Our individual banking system does not in itself give us 
the same facilities for forcing current redemption that large banks 
with branches in all parts of the country would, and current re- 
cemption, it must be remembered, is the essential counterpart of 
a credit system of currency. 

THEY WILL DISTRIBUTE CAPITAL BETTER. 

Second. This system of districts will draw the normal money— 
gold, silver, and United States Government bond notes—to the 
redemption or clearing-house centers and keep it better distributed 
throughout the year. 

CURRENCY WILL ALWAYS EQUAL DEMANDS. 

Third. The tendency will be to keep the credit money at home, 
so that it can be retired whenever the bank — it desires to 
do so, and thereby save the tax when there is no further use of 
the money in circulation. 

PROFIT ON CIRCULATION WILL GO TO EACH DISTRICT. 

Fourth. This system will enable every district of the United 
States to furnish whatever credit money it needs by sending all 
credit notes from other districts home and putting out its own, 


234, 437, 572 


Average for period .............-..-- 


the district itself. 
Fifth. But the most important and far-reaching effect of this 
rovision is the advantage and protection it gives to every bank 
Catagtng to a clearing-house district. 
EVERY BANK SHOULD BE AS STRONG AS ALL COMBINED, 

It is important to observe and remember that every bank belong- 
ing to a clearing-house district is individually as strong as the 
combined capita! of all the banks included in the district; and it 
is not at all hkely that there would be a clearing-house district 
with a capital less than $25,000,000, and or none less than 
$50,000,000, while the large cities would many times stronger 
than that even. 


WITH THE STRENGTH OF CENTRALIZED BANKING WE SHALL 
ADVANTAGE OF INDIVIDUAL BANKING. 


This plan would give us all the power of the most perfect cen- 
traiized system of banking in the world, with all the advan 
of individual banking institutions. In fact, I am of the opi 
that in power and facility it would surpass any system now in 


HAVE THE 


and thereby save all the profit on circulation in each district to | B¢veT have local and convenient bankin 


| ever, that the location of small banks and theopening of branch:s 


operation. While it would be perfectly independent in its»... 
and responsive to the demands of every locality, it would }. ‘,,.. 
from the caprice and discrimination of a management huw),.),.... 
and perhaps thousands of miles away. 

IT WILL INSURE GREATER CAUTION. 

It will be admitted, I think, that any bank belonging to a 
ing-house district will exercise greater caution in loaning i(« Sande 
or in issuing its notes, than it would were it not a member of «-.,,. 
district, for it must realize that it is in a measure under t}), ro 
veillance of the associated banks and can not afford to fal] yy». 
any suspicion on account of poor management; hence the mora! 
effect must necessarily be to improve the character of all our }),))\:. 
ing, a matter that is always of the very greatest importance: {,, the 
commercial world. ; 

REDEMPTION OF NATIONAL BANK NOTES. 

Sec. 11. That the said United States national-bank notes shall be « } 
tender at par between all national banks, and the same shall be redeey aa 
upon presentation at the bank of issue in gold coin, or at the option of th. 
bank of issue 40 per cent thereof may be redeemed in United states (jo. 
ernment bond notes. 

The first provision of this section is the same as that now 0) t))e 
statute books with regard to our present bank notes. j 

The object of making these United States national-bank notes 
redeemable in the United States Government bond notes as wel! 
as gold is to protect the metal reserve of the bank for the first few 
years, until the banks can accumulate the necessary stock of gold 
and adjust themselves to the new conditions; and yet, since th 
United States Government bond notes are themselves redeeina)|e 
in gold at the bank of issue, it amounts to a gold redemption. 

FACILITI£ZS FOR REDEMPTION OF NOTES. 


Sec. 12, That each bank orginized under this act and doing business ont. 
side of aclearing-house city s) all select some national bank in the clearing. 
house city of its own district tLrough which it shall redeem its United States 
national- k notesin gold coin, or, at the — of said redemption bank, 
wa cent thereof may be redeemed in United States Government bond 
n , and for said purpose shall keep on deposit with said bank a reserveof 
5 per cent of the amount at any time outstanding, and said 5 per cent may bo 
considered a part of its required reserve. F 

The object of this section is to insure the current redemption of 
bank notes by facilitating in every way their presentation for r 
demption, and thereby constantly testing their soundness and 
bringing them back to the bank of issue for retirement if they 
should be needed no longer in circulation. 

BANKS WITH $20,000 CAPITAL. 

Sec. 13. First. That in cities with less than 2,000 population banks may be 
organized under this act with a capital of $20,000 or any greater amount in 
multiples of 75,009; but no bank be organized in any reserve city witha 
less capital than $100,000. 

Second. That under such regulations and restrictions as shall be establised 
by the said ministers of finance, national banks organized under this act may 
establish branch banks by and with the consent of said ministers, such branch 
banks to have the right to receive ts, make loans, grant discounts, and 
buy and sell exchange, but in no case to be permitted to issue circulating 
notes other than those of the parent bank. It shall in all respects be consid 
ered as a part of the t bank, and in each case where such branches are 
maintained the mi rs of finance receive, in the reports of the cen- 
ae aes. a statement, properly sworn to and attested, of the condition of its 

ranches. 

Said ministers of finance shall also have the right of separate an inde- 
pendent examinations, and ther may. whenever they deem it necessary, r 
quire, before granting the right to any bank to maintain branches, that the 

, d-up capital stock of such be 
em. 
BRANCH BANKS MAY BE DESIRABLE. 

That the present minimum limit of $50,000 capital for national 
banks prevents the establishment of them in many places where 
they are much needed, all are ; and whether a capital as 
small even as $20,000 would serve every locality and meet a!) con- 
ditions there is very greatdoubt. Indeed, this is particularly true. 
as everyone knows who has studied this question from actual 0! 
servation, in localities where a considerable amount of monvy is 
required for a few monthsevery year and very little or no deman( 
at all during the other months, a circumstance that can only |» 
met by the establishment of a branch. Otherwise the people cin 
facilities at all. How 


creased to an amount to be fixed by 


should be carefully investigated and great discretion exercise 'n 
granting such privileges will be apparent upon a moments 
thought, for while the accommodation of the people should be « 
constant study, their absolute protection should never be for- 
gotten, 
GOVERNMENT REDEMPTION OF NOTES IN CASE OF FAILURE. 
Sec, 14. First. That in the event of the liquidation of any national bank 
organized under this act the United States Government shall redeem, upou 
entation after notice given as herein provided, any of said United States 
vernment bond notes or said United States na -bank notes, reimburs- 
itself for the full amount thereof out of the assets of said bank, and dis 
ute the re ng mnamnnne Dy Cepentorsand allothers having claims 
oe That trate thee thee af t eaehedia f said bank up to the date 
id ministers of the redemption of said United States 
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ADVANTAGE OF A UNIFORM SYSTEM OF CURRENCY. 


One of the greatest benefits, if, indeed, not the greatest, growing 
out of our national banking system has been the fact that all of 
the notes have been equally good everywhere. The note of the 
bank with $50,000 capital is as good as the note of the bank with 
$5,000,000 capital; t hat instead of a currency issued under as 
many different banking laws as there were States, and having as 
many different values as were represented by the ever-changing 
credit of 10,000 banks, we have had a uniform currency good not 
only at home but abroad. We have learned our lesson, and our 
people will not be satisfied with a currency that is not uniform 
and equally good in all parts of the country. Therefore we want 
no money that will not stay away from home simply because it 
has no standing elsewhere and every transaction forces its holder 
to suffer discount. edo not want a dollar that is too poor to 
stay away from home and must necessarily be a constant source 
of loss to the holder, who invariably turns out to be a laborer if 
unfortunately a bill should prove to be utterly worthless. It is 
the dnty of this Government to establish a system of currency 
that will protect the note holder against the possibility of a loss of 
the millionth part of a cent. No man living anywhere under our 
flag should be compelled to hesitate a moment about taking any 
money circulated within the confines of the Republic, which is 
to-day, eer speaking, owing to our railway facilities, tele- 
graphic and ee communication, and intimate commercial 
relations, one extended neighborhood, one gigantic city reaching 
from the Lakes to the Gulf and extending from ocean to ocean. 

Therefore we want no State-bank notes, but a national currency 
protected and ultimately redeemed by the Government. Such a 
currency section 14 guarantees to the American people. 


INSURANCE OF DEPOSITORS. 


Sec. 15. First. That any bank organized under this act _ at any time 
after 1905, with the consent of the ministers of finance, insure its depositors 
against lose by paying into the United States Treasury 1 per cent upon the 
average balance of deposits of the preceding fiscal year, and one-half of 1 per 
cent upon the average annual ces thereafter until the amount so paid 
into the United States Treasury by said bank shall amount to 5 per cent of 
the average balance of said for the last preceding year, and that said 

rs may then suspend said tax for the time being. If the 
bank shall in reason the amount of the in- 


crease, or for an 
erence fans *o Se credit of said bank shall less than 5 per cent of the 


deposits, pulnietere may reimpose said tax of one-half of 1 per cent upon 
the of said bank; and if said bank shall fail to pay such tax at any 
time after tof said 1 per cent the amount already paid by said 
bank shall be f ited to the United States Government, and the insurance 
of said deposit thereupon cease. 


shall 
That the amounts of money so received shall constitute and be 
nd," and each bank shall be entitled 


known as = ee insurance 

to receive j dees amount standing to its credit in said ** depositors’ 
insurance * at rate of 2 per cent per annum, and the same shall be 

y on the 30th day of June. 
rd. That in the event of the suspension of payment by any bank so in- 
sured of any of its liabilities as they accrue, the United States Government 
eee Eek thereafter, no reo ization then pending, pay the 
tors of bank in full all their just claims, if no question has n 
thereto; but nothing herein contained shall be construed to impose 
liability on the Government of the United States, or any of its represent- 
8, beyond the amount available from time to time out of said * depos- 


Fourth. That the United States Government shall thereupon reimburse 
itself out of the assets of said bank for any and all such moneze aid out on 
account of said deposits, less the amount standing to the credit of said bank 

seid “* 2 ce fund; and the remaining assets shall be dis- 
tributed among the creditors in the same manner as now provided by law. 


NO CLASS OF INSURANCE I8 MORE IMPORTANT, WISE, AND JUST, AND THE 
PBOPLE SHOULD DEMAND IT. 


Iam fully aware that in the outset this section will provoke 


gee 


5 


some and gives apparently a better field upon which 
those may array themselves than almost any other pro- 
vision in the bill; but this partial admission of some possible ob- 


jection is not due in the slightest degree to a want of soundness 
of the principle involved in this section of the measure, but sim- 
y because such oe has never been made a part of any 
system. t it will ultimately find its way into all, I 
have no doubt, for there is no business of such extent as that of 
banking where to-day the records are so well preserved and will 
enable the student and statistician to arrive at a basis of insurance 
that will be as reliable as these; not even mortuary tables upon 
which es satan life, in our own country at least, is car- 
aa pammece, Tee Sire insarance system of the world is 
upon enables actuary to furnish a line o 
premiums that gives upon large averages an almost mathematically 
The es that control in the vast operations of both life 
ee are identical oe mnene upon which this pro- 
maturer thoug pels me to the conclu- 
sion that in neither 1 there so much need of averaging risks and 
the consequences of misfortune as in the pr rem- 
crash and widespread ruin that almost invariably 
to-day. It will be observed in this connec- 
URRMabiae chen ths Grovercisont bopce’ Guess ot 
or u e Governmen on 
@ trastee for the fund created. 


That we may be able to consider the question in a most practical 
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way, I have obtained from the actuary of the Treasury the follow- 
ing tabulated statement, which, I have no doubt, will disclose a 
most surprising and gratifying result to every student of those 
great movements that look in the direction of equalization in 
material things and social conditions: 





| Per cent 





of total 
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Year. | total of tailed would 
, of all bank banks have paid 
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The average per cent for each year, from 1864 to 1895, inclusive, 
upon the total deposits that would have been sufficient to pay 
the depositors in full, had absolutely nothing been realized from 
from the assets of the banks, was only 0.31, or less than one-third 
of 1 per cent per annum. 


ALL CLOSED BANKS SHOW AN AVERAGE OF 75 PER CENT RETUUNS 

The lowest peposntos of dividend paid to the creditors of any failed 
national banks whose affairs are closed was that of fourteen and a fraction, 
to the creditors of the Cook Opent? National Bank, of Chicago, Lil., being 
No. 38 on the list of banks placed in the hands of receivers. The next lowest 
sercentage of dividend was seventeen and a fraction, to the creditors of the 

ennessee National Bank, of Memphis, constituting No. 5 on the list. Tho 
average percentage of dividends —_ to creditors of insolvent national 
banks whose affairs are entirely closed is about 75 per cent.—Report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, 1896, page 31. 

THE INSURANCE TAX COULD NOT EXCEED ONE-TWELVTH OF 1 PER CENT 
PER ANNUM. 

Taking the experience of all insolvent national banks whose 
accounts have been closed, it is to be observed that the actual 
insurance charge oar the deposits of national banks would have 
been one-twelfth of 1 per cent per annum ora total of but 24 
per cent in thirty-three years. Would this not have been a most 
insignificant and inconsequential cost to the banks compared 
to the great and almost incalculable benefits it would have been 
to trade and commerce to have saved from failure that great army 
of merchants who have been brought to ruin by the failure of 
the banks with which they were keeping their accounts? Let us 
Weigh a matter of such moment carefully and come to our final 
conclusion with the utmost deliberation, especially since the chief 
if indeed not the only objection is that it is a new proposition. 

With all of our bank notes ultimately redeemed by the Gov- 
ernment, as provided in the preceding sections, and the depositors 
of the national banks insured against loss in case of failure, it is 
confidently believed that bank failures would be reduced to a 
minimum; that money panics would be unknown; and that we 
would escape the most unfortunate and serious consequences 
growing out of bank failures, the ruin of the merchants and trades- 


people. 
HOW THE TWO FUNDS SHALL BE INVESTED 


Src. 16. That all moneys received by the United States Government on 
account of the tax upon United States Government bond notes and United 
States national-bank notes, or on account of the taxes paid to insure deposit- 
ors against loss, may be invested in the following classes of securities and no 
others: First, United States Government bonds or United States certificates 
of indebtedness; second, the bonds of any State which has not defaulted in 
the payment of either principal or interest of any of its indebtedness for 
twenty years just preceding such investment; third, the bonds of any city 
in the United States having a population of more than 100,000, and which has 

defaulted in the payment of either pe or interest of any of its in- 

btedness for twenty, years just preceding such investment. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


REASONS FOR THE INVESTMENTS. 


But for the fact that some provision that the funds accumulated 
in the ‘‘ United States Government bond note redem fund” 
and in the “ depositors’ insurance fund” should be invested in 
some kind of securities, two objections might arise: First, it might 
be objected that a large amount of-money was being withdrawn 
from the channels of trade; second, that the Government should 
allow interest on so considerable a sum, which it would not be 
prudent to do unless there were some income from that source to 
offset such allowance. 

POWER FOR PUTTING THE AOT INTO SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 

Sec. 17. That for the purpose of carrying this act into effect and enabl 
the banks organized hereunder to maintain their required reserves, and f 
the —- of equalizing and adjusting the relative use of gold and sliver 


in the ted States, the ministers of finance are hereby authorized 

empowered to sell and dispose of ary of said new 2 per cent bonds at par for 
old coin, or to exchange the same for any eit ne money of the 

Gnited States at par: the bonds so sold or exc’ od to be issued in - 

nations of $%, or multiples thereof, at the option of the buyer, and to become 

due and payable in 1960; and the said ministers, for the same purpose 

the concurrence of the Secretary of the are au 

empowered to exchange from time to time gold bu or gold coin for silver 

bullion or silver coin, end silver bullion or silver coin for gold bullion or gold 

coin. 


Every man of affairs will at once realize that it will be of the 
utmost importance that the ministers of finance be able, in a move- 
ment so comprehensive as this, involving as it does the complete 
readjustment of our finances and recomposition of our currency, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, i 
responsible for the proper conduct of the income and expenditure 
accounts of the Government, to do anything that the purposes of 
this act render necessary. 

LIMIT OF LOANS TO OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS, 
Src. 18. That the loans and discounts of any bank o ized under this act 


Girectly exceed 10 per cent of the capital, and the same shall be secu 
proper collateral, or a an add ture or signatures of financial] 
responsible persons to the notes taken, and that the same be made only upon 
the written approval of a majority of the beard of directors and a separate 
record thereof kept. 

Suc. 19. That no loan shall be made to a director not an executive officer 
ef the bank except either upon a deposit of good and sufficient collateral 
security, or upon a note given therefor, bearing, in addition to & 
own name, the signature or tures of one or more 
ble persons, or unlessa on has been by the board of directors 
and anes upon the record by at least a two- majority be pee gamete 
such director a line of credit covering any advances to be made to 


PENALTY ATTACHING TO ANY OFFICER OR EMPLOYEE. 


Suc. 20. That any dent, yingeeties cashier, assistan 
employee of any er this act who shall be con 


or, 
lawfully bessoutag or any of the funds of the bank 
are connected s be imprisoned for ten and any officer of 
national bank at the time of its failure shall be ble to any 
tion in any national bank thereafter. 
BANKS MUST NOT PROMOTE. 

Src. 2L That it shall be unlawful for national bank to 
promotion of any enterprise, or to loan the funds of the bank upon 
or securities of incomplete and partially devel projects of any 


tially street-car lines, i 
naling: manufacturing, or irriga’ plants. 
DIRBOTORS MUST EXAMINE THEIR BANKS. 
Sxc. 22. That upon in each , to he 
of Somnes: the eo, the national banks shel be, are 
uired tomake an examination of the affairs of bank with w: 
‘connected and submit their rans thereon upon blanks 
ministers, and said report s be signed by at least three-fo 
directors. 
The following extract from the report of the 
justifies the greater care these sections impose upon 
and the stricter rules they establish for the officersin the conduct 


rented to its executive officers or employees shall in no case directly or 
1 red by 
y 


of a national bank: 


CAUSES OW FAILURE OF NATIONAL BANKS AND DUTY OF DIRECTORS, 


A careful examination has been into the causes of failures of national 
par and > number failing from cause, from 1863 to 1896, with the fol- 
“Three have canes. from Cn ot officers; 22 from 
fiicers a raudulent management; rom 
aaaihes loans to ¢ thers; 2 from defaication of 


t, excessive loans to officers and directors, and 
from fraudulent management and {njudicious $ 
defaleation of officers, depreciation of 
fraudulent nt, injudicious in 
mortgages, and depreciation of securities; 9 from fraudulent 
excessive loans to officers and directors, and excessive loans to x 


from injudicious : 54 from and depreciation of 
weet ee 13 from 


investments in 
‘from 


ose connected with these institut to crit 
roller’s office bears to the lanty’ 


discharged b 
3 aaron pte a D 
u are not in conte ion of law 
formal ones to be Sot ina formal manner only. It ba 
shall be thorou conversant, both in general and in detail, wit) ; 
ner of the conduct of institutions with which connected and the | 
employed. Bank directors should know whether the best bool. 
are used in their banks, whether precantionary measur... 
verifying of entries w ay ~ FE books are taken, and w),....° 
Ceuplayens, from pasulions $0 r, are engaged in speculatiy, ..,... 
Eranting te Banks She character ofthe ntorenl ammo) 
ng Se ‘he of internal management n..., 
makes institution a safe or an unsafe one.—Report of the Co»),,/.. 
1896, pages 31-82. , 
POWER OF ASSISTANT CASHIER. 


Sxc. 23. That the assistant cashier, in the absence of the cashic; 
count of his inability, shall be, and ne = besekz, wutivorized tosign the cire 
for by said ministars of showing the condition of ines 7ePorts 
con © Dank wit} 
which he is connected, Sah ¢ affirmation and oe mamma i 
“ye officers may be by any notary public or commission.» 


At present the law limits the authority which this section .-, 
to the assistant cashier, to the cashier, which very greatly hg 
feres with the proper conduct of the business of many banks j; 
cases of absence or sickness of the cashier, and therefore t))is pr. 
vision simply facilitates the performance of the duties of 1), 


t 


GOVERNMENT CHARTERS FOR CLEARING HOUSES. 

Sno. 24. That the clearing houses of the respective district act under 
charters granted by the United States Government, Sane ft y —e 
and auth them to effect clearances between banks and to do bt hor 

between banks, in accordance with such rules and regula 
tions as may be prescribed by said ministers of finance from time to tin. 

The above section states so clearly its object that when the 

of convenient places for the clearance of exchanves 

and the current redemption of the note issues is considered iy 
conjunction with the general purpose of this bill, no one will 
the wisdom and necessity even of granting national char- 

ters to the clearing houses as well as to the banks, as they are an 
ng ¢ and essential adjunct in completing a sound currency 


now existing in the 
occur, the Secretary 
- pap cortificate t 
from one ve years 
Casan tuasihalae of thedemeninetion ct 500 8 
for interest at a rate of interest not to excee: 
dispose same for not less than a: 
eden = subtreas 
at such post offices 
shall have the like qualities, privi- 


wer to meet 
any that may arise on account of its lack of revenue, 
man of business sense will deny. Nor can it be assumed tha! 
this Government, any more than a private business, will «lw:)s 
have a surplus revenue even with a in our tariff laws. A 
large surplus is not now necessary; ,should we succeed 
in adj oes Sane cae ean ecm year, changed 
tions might shortly bring a deficit, which could only 

for in two ways during that current year: 
Close the courts and other departments of the (iovern- 


Second. Temporarily provide the means for carrying them 01 

- asay sale of certificates of indebtedness under the authority 

this ion, to which every reasonable man of patri: tic 

trolled by partisan prejudice of Seen _ tithe lad. 

nor porary political ac- 

sive hie hearty approval and unqualified support. 

now discussed in the various provisions of th 

I desire to oe tan matters 

themselves any intelligent discussion 
subject. 


ment. 


measure, 
invariably 
of this all- 
THE PLAN ADOPTED MUST BE CLEAR EVEN TO THE LAYMAN. 

First. It would be useless to waste time even in discussing any 
measure, to say nothing of it, unless examination it 
could be and from the it offered 
would at once attract practically all of the bank ital in the 
country, so that we would have a uniform system; therefore 1 
becomes pertinent Metin ene er rue banks would immediately 
organize under this act it become a law. 


IT MUST BE SUCH AS TO AT ONCE ATTRACT THE BANKING CAPITAL OF TIP 


COUNTRY. 
In the first they would do so because of the protection and 
seated tennant de chealtces VaaRGONNaGl tat weabd give # all 














and more particularly when any stress was thrown upon 
banking interests of the country. 

In the second place, they would regard it quite a sufficient ad- 
yan of itself, in a great majority of cases, if no other was 


to be able to issue their own note circulation, and thereby 
Fe oommodate all their customers, who are entitled to credit, at a 
‘cost to themselves of only 1 or 2 per cent and without the least 
trouble, when at present they can only partially do so, even at a 
cost of 6 or 7 per cent, and with great trouble and annoyance to 
and a corresponding expense to the customers of the 

they can accommodate them at all. 

Rira place, that while the people of the United States will 
save annually in interest on the national debt about $12,000,000 
and an incalculable amount of interest on their loans, particu- 
larly in a section where the rates are now very high, tho banks 
would realize a net gain upon the circulation taken out upon the 
9 per cent bonds of 1$ per cent and a greater profit upon their own 
circulation than upon the money hired from their correspondents 
hundreds of miles away. ; : 

In the fourth place, this act would individualize the bank and 
give it much greater freedom, simplify its methods, and greatly 
economize its ent, which would result in a corresponding 
and mutual gain to both the bank and borrower. 

Indeed, the sooner the American people learn to transfer all 
taxes from the money engaged in banking to other forms of wealth 
which they can not use, the —— will they make the tools with 
which commerce is carried on and the shops keptin motion. The 
earning capacity of labor will be just that much greater, for in the 
last analysis money is the real tool that fells the trees out of which 
we build our houses and make our furniture, mines the coal, digs 
the ore, spins the wool, weaves the cotton, makes our garments, 
and p' our food, and should be made as cheap as possible, 

that labor can continue to get a greater and greater share of 
its profits until a perfect adjustment of labor and capital is reached. 


NOTE HOLDERS SHOULD HAVE A PRIOR LIEN ON ASSETS. 


Second. A question may be raised with regard to the relative 
hts of the note holder and the depositor. But that the note 
dor should have a prior lien upon the assets of the bank in ac- 

ce our present law is essential, as the notes leave the 
ediate neighborhood of the bank issuing them. The fact of 

ir being a prior lien upon the assets of the bank justifies their 
passing current, because the —— know they are safe by experi- 
ence. Again, the note holder seldom knows the officers of a bank 
the does who keeps his account with some particular 

k because of his acquaintance with the management. Then 

e depositors of banks are almost invariably the borrowers of the 

k and the very persons who first get tne notes. It is therefore 

of the highest im: that the notes be as good as possible in 
order that one may borrow money at the lowest rate of interest 
ible, and the notes remain out until he is ready to pay off his 

the better the notes the longer will they remain out and 
indeed, if they remain unquestioned, the tendency 
to continue to ulate until called in by the bank issu- 


PRACTICALLY HE OBTAINS IT ANYWAY. 


suggested by some that the notes should not bea prior 
assets of bank, because that gives to the note 
tage over the depositor; but the reasons alread 
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ven justify the le. However, there is still another rea- 
fx that Seta oll desaecice upon the question as a matter of 
potual peactice, and that is this: It will be admitted that a bank 
will not issue of its bank notes unless its customers need the 
N is certain that if a bank can not issue its notes 


up a good margin of securities and send them to 


ft) 
b 


in some distant city and get the necessary 

amount , giving the correspondent bank a first lien 
all the turned over; so it will make no difference 

the last analysis whether it issues its notes or borrows the 
money. The currency used will be a first lien upon a sufficient 
ens of the bank’s assets to insure its redemption. The posi- 
of the depositor is the same in both cases. The criticism 


e 
= & mere sentiment, and will always be without any 
in practice. But, as a matter of advantage to the bor- 
rowers of a bank, who are almost invariably the depositors, in 
banks at least, and as a matter of justice, considering 
difference in the of the note holder and depositor to 
bank, the note should be a prior lien upon the assets. Again, 
fil national-bank notes are a or lien upon the assets of the bank ; 
this provision is strictly in accord with our existing law. 
BANKS CAN MAINTAIN GOLD PAYMENTS BETTER THAN THE GOVERNMENT. 


yments than the banks; but 











banks, as has been most strikingly illustrated through the use of 
the banks in the gold purchases during the past three years. 
Therefore it goes without saying that the banks, which are the 
sole agenc 
certainly do for themselves what they can do for the Government. 
And the reaso 
machinery for 
while the Government can only obtain gold through the banks by 


y through which the Government procures its gold, can 


is this: The banks have the ways and means or 
taining the gold if they want it or must have it, 


the sale of bonds, which must be paid for by taxing the people. 
THE GOVERNMENT HAS NO NATURAL FACILITIES FOR MAINTAI 


NIG GOLD 
PAYMENTS. ¥ 


The Government has no inflowing stream of wealth measured 


in gold with which to meet its demand obligations; hence its great 


difficulties and constant danger. By the great increase of its de- 
mand obligations, which jumped up from $346,000,000 in 1879 to 
$1,000,000,000 in 1892, with no corresponding increase in its reserve, 
it strained its credit to an extent that gave rise to doubt as to its 
ability to maintain gold payments. The persistent effort on the 
part of some to construe the doubtful word “ coin” into silver or 
a fifty-cent redemption, as well as gold, has thrown a cloud upon 
our intention, dalieh our honor, disturbed public confidence, 
checked enterprises, and rendered any substantial and permanent 


prosperity and progress doubtful until our measure of value is 


definitely and irrevocably settled. This is one of the chief and 
under the present conditions a fatal objection to Government 


redemption, and to-day threatens every pending contract and will 


prevent a vast amount of new ones, especially those running for 


a long period of time. 


BANKS IN OTHER COUNTRIES HAVE NO DIFFICULTY IN MAINTAINING GOLD 
PAYMENTS. 


The banks of Scotland, Ireland, England, Germany, France, 
and Canada have found no such serious difficulty in maintaining 


gold payments as the United States, nor did the Suffolk system. 


nd this has been done in most instances with a very much 
smaller reserve than that provided for in this measure. Why is 
this? Just because every note, draft, or bill of exchange signed 
by two or more makers or indorsers is payable in gold or its equiva- 


lent on demand or in thirty, sixty, or ninety days, giving everyone 


absolute confidence, and no one ever asks for gold unless it is 
needed for some —— purpose. 

How would it with our own banks? Let us suppose that 
banks having capital equal to our national banks should organize 
under this law and the act were in force. What would the con- 
dition be? What the result? There would be $600,000,000 of gold 
in the United States, about $600,000,000 of silver, and $435,194, 402 
of United States Government bond notes, with such an increase in 
note circulation from time to time as the seasons or emergency 
might require, amounting to a maximum of 3650,014,805, making 
a total circulation of $2,321,209,297. 
OUR PRESENT GOLD SUPPLY SUIPFICIENT TO MAINTAIN GOLD PAYMENTS 

At a glance it will be observed that $600,000,000 of gold would 
amount to nearly 40 per cent of all the rest of the money in the 
country and therefore would constitute a redemption fund far in 
excess of any requirement experience has demonstrated necessary. 
Now add, if you please, the total deposits of the national banks, 
amounting to $1,597,891,058, making a total of $3,283,100,355, and 
you still have a gold reserve of about 20 per cent. Add to this, if 
you will, the total deposits of all other banks—private, State, and 
savings—and loan and trust companies, amounting to $3,276, 
710,910, making a grand total of money (including both silver 
and currency) and deposits of $6,559,811,265, and we would still 
have a reserve of 10 per cent, or an amount greater than that 
maintained in Great Britain, where it runs from 6 to 10 per cent. 
But should the banks think that more gold is necessary, could 
they not obtain it far more easily now than we did from 1875 to 
1888, when we accumulated $500,000,000, nearly as much as we 
have to-day? It has been ascertained by experience that we have 
quite enough for our commercial needs; and we accumulated this 
vast sum, too, when Germany and France and other nations were 
adding rapidly to their stores of gold. If one-half of the product 
of 1896, or $107,000,000, or all of it, $214,000,000, should be wanted 
more for monetary purposes than in the arts, it would be converted 
into money. Gold, like silver, wheat, corn, cattle, hogs, cotton, 
wool, iron, and labor, is nothing but a commodity which can be 
obtained by anyone who wants it in the markets of the world, and 
there is no class of merchants so well equipped for procuring it as 
the banks of the country, whose special business it is to provide 
safe methods for carrying on the commerce of the world. 

TOTAL RESOURCES C¥ THE BANKS 

In conclusion, it should be observed that the banks of the United 
States have total resources with which to meet their deposits and 
procure gold with which to maintain the redemption of their notes 
amounting to $7,463,810,269 in gold value, which would certainly 
prove a source of sufficient confidence to the people, and, united 
with our present facilities for transacting business through the 
means of checks and drafts, would reduce the requirement of gold 
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for redemption purposes below any point yet reached in the his- 
‘tory of banking; but the possibility of repudiation through a de- 
preciated dollar must be eliminated at once and the suggestion 
‘spurned by every man who desires permanent prosperity. 

This doubt eliminated and our-standard of measure once per- 
manently established, we can confidently expect millions upon 
millions of capital to pour into every avenue of profitable pro- 
duction. Supplement these forces with a credit currency respon- 
sive to the demands of trade at rates of interest for commercial 
money as low as the lowest in the world, and we shall receive the 
highest possible exchangeable value for all forms of the products 
of labor, and the banks of the United States acting under one sys- 
item will maintain gold redemption with greater ease than any 
other country on the globe. 

Apart from detail and matters of administration, three objects 
which I regard as fundamental and essential to a complete and 
sound financial and currency system have been sought in draft- 
ing this measure: 

FIXED STANDARD IMPORTANT TO PERMANENT PROSPERITY. 


First. I realize that to secure the most permanent prosperity 
and the highest returns for the labor of our 20,000,000 toilers, we 
must have a standard of value that is unequivocal, unchanging, 
and universal throughout the commercial world. 


DEMAND OBLIGATIONS MUST BE RETIRED. 


Second. That if we would obviate a very great and constant ex- 
gense to our people and infinite danger to our Government in 
meeting its demand obligations they must be retired and canceled. 


A CREDIT CURRENCY MUST BE OBTAINED. 


Third. That if we desire to lower and equalize the rate of inter- 
est throughout the United States, to secure justice in all sections, 
to provide money to move our crops and manufactures atthe least 
possible expense, to insure our farmers, tradespeople, and com- 
merce against money panics, we must have a responsive and elas- 
tic currency. 

To point out exactly why the free coinage of silver would not 
assist in the slightest degree in accomplishing any one of these 
essential things may not be out of place here, as it is evident that 
many of our people have been led to believe that whatever our ills 
the free coinage of silver would cure them all, when, in fact, it 
would only aggravate them and add others still more serious. 

For your convenience I submit the following table, taken from 
the report of the Director of the Mint for 1896, page 50: 


Estimated stock of gold and silver in the United States and the amount per 


’ 
; 















capita at the close of each fiscal year from 1878 to 1896, inclusive, 
Total coin and bullion. Per capita. 
Plone .| Popula- |~ 
Fiscal year end an. Total 


ing June 30— won. Gold. | Silver. | Gold. | )., | metal- 
4 lic. 




















$135, 000, $6,149,305 | $3.23 | $0.15 $3.38 

147,379,493 | 10,355,478 B44) 24 3.68 

121, 134,906 | 19,367,995 2.7%) .44 8.19 

056,907 | 86, 415, 992 2.88| .81 3.69 

167,501,472 | 56,464,427 8.61/ 1.21 4.82 

213,199,977 | 88,047,907 4.47} 1.85 6.82 

1879 ; 245, 741, 837 | 117,626,341 5.02 | 2.40 7.42 
1880 ; 351, 841,206 | 148, 522, 678 7.01 | 2.96 9.97 
; 478, 484, 638 | 175, 384, 144 9.32 | 3.41 12.73 

SO ids sch achoad 52,495,000 | 506,757,715 | 208,217, 124 9.65 | 8.87 13.52 
SOUR cds atea 53,693,000 | 542,732,063 | 233,007,085 | 10.10) 4.34 14.44 
1884 . .| 54,911,000 | 545,500,797 | 255,568, 142 9.93) 4.65 14.58 
UD ons anche 56,148,000 | 588,607,036 | 283,478,788 | 10.48 | 5.05 15.53 
OD oe ein ceil 57,404,000 | 590,774,461 | 313,252,844 | 10.29) 5.44 15.73 
Oe 58,680,000 | 654, 520°335 | 352,903,566} 11.15| 6.00 17.15 
ee .| 50,974,000 | 705,888,855 | 386,611,108 | 11.76) 6.44 18.20 
1889 _. _-e.-| 61,289,000 | 630,063,505 | 420,548,029 | 11.09] 6.86 17.9% 
| RRR. 62, 622,250 | 685,563,029 | 463,211,919 | 11.10) 7.39 18.49 
POUT x nnsisshiolinall 63,975,000 | 646,582,852 | 522,277,740 | 10.10) 8.16 18.28 
SOND a scxidncusiea 65,520,000 | 664,275,335 | 570,313,544 | 10.15] 8.70 18.85 
OER cc ciincotenen 66,946,000 | 587,697,685 | 615,861, 484 8.93 | 9.20 18.13 
ae 68, 397,000 | 627,293,201 | G2, 347, 757 9.18 | 9.13 18.31 
GRRE SERRA 69,878,000 | 636,229,825 | 625, 854, 49 9.10 | 8.97 18.07 
cs 52, ceaaiatid 71,390,000 | 599, 597, 964 n 8.40 | 8.81 17.21 
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TAMPERING WITH THE STANDARD. 

It will be observed that since 1888, the year both parties began 
to tamper with our standard of value and talk of bimetallism, we 
have been losing our — During the nine preceding years we 
gained $160,077,048, and in the same ratio should now have $1,165,- 
885,933 instead of $599,599,964, the amount we hold to-day, the 
balance having been crowded out by the poorer, cheaper, less 
valuable metal on account of the doubt raised as to whether we 
were er a gold-standard country or not. 

a this table before us, the following observations seem jus- 
tified: 
THE WORD DEMONETIZED. 

First. That if the definition of the word “ demonetize” is to be 
taken from Webster, ‘‘to deprive of value, or to withdraw from 
use as currency,” the United States has not demonetized silver, 








i 
which has to-day full meeteaties quality and has not been wi 
drawn from use, but increased from $6,149,305 in 1878 to eno h- 
728,071 in 1896, Porites 
FREE COINAGE HAS NOT INCREASED OUR GOLD As RAPIDLY AS Liwyy 
COINAGE HAS SILVER. “=D 
Second. That the free coinage of gold has increased 0); 
of gold only $464,597,964, or from $135,000,000 to ares 
while our acts for the limited purchase of silver have j)\;.... J 
our stock of it $622,579,766, or $150,000,000 more than free... 
of gold increased our stock of that metal. —_— 
FREE COINAGE DOES NOT BRING ANY METAL TO THE MINT NECESSARILY 
Third. That the free coinage of any metal does not, therefore 
necessarily bring any of that metal to the mint, for if it 4:4 ali 
the gold in the United States in the form of bars would hay cong 
there at once and been coined, but, as a matter of fact, for come 
purposes it is preferred in the form of bars. 


stock 
97 964 


Fourth, That if two metals at given quantities, one (yantity 
being worth just one-half of the value of the other, as silver anq 
gold would be at 16 to 1, there would not remain a sine. + ason 


why the more valuable metal should go to the mint at all: hence 
silver alone would go. ; 
th. But we are told that the fact that they both ou) 
there would make them and keep them at the same valu: 
FREE COINAGE NEVER HAS RAISED THE PRICE OF ANY Miri \; 
(a) From 1792 to 1884 the free coinage of silver and gold at the 
tatio of 15 to 1 did not increase thevalue of silver one-hal of | per 
cent, and all of the gold left the country and our standard was gi)- 
ver; and from 1834 to 1853 the free cotnage of gold and silver at the 


d £0 


ratio of 16 to 1 did not raise gold one- of 1 per cent, and all of 
our silver left the country and our siiandard became gold and has 
been gold ever since. Can it be that any sane man believes that 
free coinage, then, would raise the value of silver 100 per cent, or | 
actually double its value? Japan did not think so when she estab. 
lished the ratio of 32} to 1. 

(b) If they were both to be free coined, the only rations! course 
would be to make the coi ratio and commercial ratio coincide— 


that is, about 32 to 1—as Japan did. 

(c) However, if the ratio should afterwards diverge to the ex- 
tent of one-half of 1 cent an ounce, owing to our present facilities 
for transportation and exchange, the metal worth the most would 
at once cease to circulate as money, and one-third at least of all 
the money we now have would ppear. For no man would 
pay $1.01 for anything he could obtain for $1, and every debtor 
would hide his dishonesty behind the law that made it possible 
for him to defraud his creditors. The result would be that those 

jieces of metal which were the most valuable would not circu- 


ate at all; so that at no time would we have the use of both 
metais circulating together, as we have them to-day. 

WITH THE FREE COINAGE OF TWO METALS THEY WILL NOT CIhCULATE 

CONCURRENTLY. 

§® That the two metals would remain at any given ratio in 
value, which is essential to secure concurrent circulation under 
free coinage, no one believes, not even the free-coinage bitictillist, 
who now admits thatit would be only an alternating use of the two 
metals; for this has never been true of any two commolities at 
any time, anywhere, in the history of the world, and to make it 
possible now, we must assume that the commercial and «oinage 


ratios coincide exactly, say at 32 to1; that the production of the 
two metals will then continue at exactly 32 to 1; that the cost of 
the production will remain exactly equal in the ratio of °°. to 1; 
that the demand in the arts and finance will be exactly 2 to |— 
conditions which are unnatural, improbable, impossible. )repos- 


terous! 

(e) That if the ratio of coi were at 16 to 1 regardless of the 
commercial value, which is 82 to 1, not a single dollar of gold 
would circulate. 

THE FREE COINACE OF SILVER AT OUR PRESHNT RATIO WOULD DESTROY 
TWO-THIRDS OF OUR MONEY. 

(f) The effect, therefore, of free coinage at the ratio of 16 tol, 
or any other ratio up to an exact commercial ratio, would be to 
drive ail of our gold—now about $600,000,000, or one-third of all 
of our money—out of circulation, reduce our $600,000,000 of silver 
to one-half its —— money value—for it is now maintained at a 
parity with gold—or to $300,000,000, and aang ot $580,000,000 of 
paper to a silver basis, or equal to only $290,000,000, So that in- 
stead of securing more money from free coinage we would havo 
but $590,000,000, all told, instead of the amount we now have— 
$1,780,000,000. ; 

(g) When once upon a silver basis there would be no induce- 
ment whatever to take silver bullion to the mint for coinage, any 
more than there is gold to-day, a truth that is verified by the fact 
that the free coinage of silver has never given to any country 4 
large per capita circulation. When, the silver dollar is worth no 
more Roe bullion it contains, there would be no inducement 
for the bullion owner to yey Oe expense of transportation and 
take the trouble of getting his silver bullion to the mint, for he 











could sell it in the open market for the same price the Govern- 
ment would allow him for it. Therefore we have a right to con- 
clude that free coinage would do just the reverse of what its advo- 
cates claim for it—reduce, and not increase, the amount of money 
we now have. 

we SHOULD HAVE THE STANDARD OF THE CIVILIZED WORLD. 


(h) Thesilver standard would vary every hour of the day as silver 
rose and fell in the markets of the world, for all business in the 
last analysis would have to be adjusted upon a gold basis, and 
the producers of the country would be ground out of all of their 
profits by the middlemen under the reasonable pretense that sil- 
ver might fall before they could in their turn dispose of the prod- 
8 Nothing is more essential to an even and permanent pros- 

rity than an unvarying and unequivocal standard; but the free- 
silver advocates hope for nothing but an alternating standard, 
which would be the greatest possible curse to our commerce and 
the utter and eternal ruin of all our farmers and mechanics, re- 
ducing them in this country, as it has in all others, to a life of 
poverty and peonage. 


FREE COINAGE WILL NOT RETIRE OUR DEMAND OBLIGATIONS. 


(j) The most e sive and most dangerous form of money for 
a nation to main is its own demand notes; but there is no pre- 
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tense that the free coinage of silver will relieve us from this diffi- 
culty and enable us to retire them. 
FREE COINAGE MEANS HGH RATES OF INTEREST 

_ (k) The most important aid to every producer is a low rate of 
interest and a system of currency that always responds to the 
requirements of his business, but no one claims that free coinage 
would give us lower rates of interest, but, on the contrary, much 
higher; nor is it claimed that it would give us a currency that 
would respond to and reflect the local conditions of trade in all 
parts of the country at every season of the year. 

A full understanding of our difficulties and a clear comprehen- 
sion of our needs, therefore, does not lead us to conclude that the 
free coinage of silver would relieve us in the slightest degree from 
any one of our difficulties, but add another disturbing element to 
our already complicated problem, bring us universal disaster and 
a commercial revolution that would subject our producers to the 
schemes and machinations of the middlemen and speculators. 

For the purpose of bringing to your notice certain great truths 
now established by all experience, and which we must recognize 
if we would be wise in dealing with this most important subject 
and prove ourselves true patriots rather than show ourselves blind 
and slavish partisans, I reprint from the report of the Director of 
the Mint for 1896 the following tabulated statement found on 
pages 46 and 47: 








Monetary systems and approximate stocks of money in the aggregate and per capita in the principal countries of the world. 
| Ratio Ratio Stock of silver. Per capita. 
between) between ——-— ,-- ——-~--— -{ . meet 
Country pon ee Ty ane —- *~ la- Stock of | Uncovered 
a system. full lega m on. gold. ” Limited aper . | Sil- | P ‘ 
tender | tender Full tender.) ‘tender. Total. - Gold.| ver. | per Petal 
silver. silver. 
i Nieptaathigne-dheeidiadiaieiinasadiel — ial : ——| = 
United Statesa ...........-- Gon and I to15.98 1to 14. 9% | 71,900, $672, 200, $555, 600, 000! $75, 800, 0001 9631, 400, 000) $424, 400,000 $9.35) $8.78. $5.90) $24.08 
ver. | | | 
0 1tol4. 28 89, 300, 000) ¢ 584, 000, 000) ............. 121, 700,000; 121,700,000) 111,800,000 14.86) 8.10) 2.84) 20.80 
ae and |Ltol5; 1 tol4. 38 | 38, 400, 000) ¢ 772, 000, 000) ¢ 434, 300,000) ¢ 57,900,000) 492, 200,000) ¢98,000,000, 20.10) 12.82) 2.55) 85.47 
Sliver. | | j | } 
Gold -....- St nals 1 to 18.9571 52, 300, 000) b 675, 000, 000) b 92, 000, 000) 1115, 000, 000) 207, 000, 000) ¢ 126,100,000! 12.91) 3.96) 2.41) 19.28 
i - and \l to 154 | 6, 300,000) 650,000,000) 550,000,000) 67,000,000; 67,000,000) ¢72,500,000) 7.93) 9.05) 11.51! 28.49 
silver. | | 
iivadas do ....|Lto 15 1tol4. 38 30, 900, 000! € 100, 400,000) ¢ 12,500,000) ©26,500,000; 39,000,000! © 168,500,000) 3 251 1.26) 5.45) 9.96 
ae do ..../Lto 154 1tol4.38 | 8,000,000' ¢16,000,000'.............| ©2,100,000) 2,100,000) 14,800,000 5.33) .70) 4.77) 10.80 
«-]....-40 ...-|1 to 15} 1 to 14. 38 2, 200, 000) 5500, 000) 6500, 000) Bb 1,000, 000) 1,500,000) © 14, 200, 000 23 63} 6.45) = 7.88 
«-|-----G0 ..../1 to 15} lto 14.38 18, 000, 000 © 88, 600; 000) nt eee € 49, 200, O08) 49, 300, 000! ¢ 108,000,000, 2.14) 2.74) 5.72) 10.60 
a minal 1to14.08 | 5,100,000, ¢5,100,000).............| ¢7, 400,000 7,400,000} © 59,700,000; 1.00) 1.45) 11.71) 14.16 
cx SE a stieisinth alia ccasnstecntalaitit 5, 400, ¢ 38, 000, 000) ............. | € 10,600,000) 10, 600, 000) ¢11,800,000; 7.15) 1.96) 2.19) 11.30 
ver | 
Es ohh Nw an a LI ee in 9 tl Fe al € 1, 700, 006 1,700,000) 03,000,000 65) a 1.90) 2.69 
PTT Gold .....|..........| 1 to 13.60) 44,500, ¢ 167, 200,000) ¢ 25,000,000) © 40,000, 001 65, 000, 000: ¢ 204,500,000, 8.76) 1.46) 4.59) 9.8] 
Netherlands................ = and {1 to 154 lto 15 4, 800, € 26, 800, 000) ¢ 52,900,000) 3, 300, 000) 56, 200, 000) 032,500,000, 5 “7 11.7]; 6.77| 24.06 
ver. 
WP GO istetascntdissncceecce Pt hdhetlhesseosccs 1 to 14.88} 2,000, © 7,600, 000). ....... ---.| ©€2,000, 01 2,000,000; ¢3,800,000) 8.75) 1.00) 1.90) 6.65 
I eat atin centtecedlnccce a esis concer eben 1 to 14.88) 4,800,000) 8,500, 000)........... © 4, 900, 000 4, 900, 000) ...... : 1.77) 1.@ | £3. 
Sti dha setidews lance « do ....}..........| 1 to 14.88} 2,300,000) ¢ 16,500, 000!.............) 65,400,000 5,400,000 ©4,600,000; 7.17) 2.35) 2.00) 11.528 
Russia j....... ib luesbemocbe Silver ....'1 to 15, 1 to 12. 90/126, 000, 000) ¢ 488, 600,000} = 3,500,000) b 40, 000, 006 43, 500, 000) c 467,200,000) = 8. 88) 8) 8.70) 7.9% 
FUER cctddndenk csnaitdescce Gos and /|1 to 15 lto 15; 22, 00,1 6 50, 000, 000} 6 80, 000, 000) d 10, 000, 000) 40, 000, 000 2.27) 1.82 4.00 
sliver. 
ES Gold .....!..........| 1 to 14.28) 4,900,000) b 130, 000, Teicadde bee | 7,000, 000) 7,000, 000 26.53) 1.43 27.96 
ERY Dt. -----o-o0-noeesevenene| 2 itn siimmamadege 1 to 15.68) 7,000, 00/4 129, 300, 000)... 5,200,000) 5, 200, 000 18.47} 74 19. 21 
eR et 8, A) eS eee 12, 600, 65,000, 000) ¢ 97,000, 000)... a alta 97,000,000) «4, 000, 000 30) 7.70 ww O84) 
Central American States -.! ....- “ee oO Ul ee 5, 600, 000 6500, 000) ¢ 12, 000, 000! | 12,000,000; 68, 000, 000) 08} 2.14) 1.43 3.66 
South American § a .. AO...11 COREE leccacececes 86, 000, 000) 6 40,000,000) 6 35,000, 000 | 85,000,000) 6 550,000,000) 1.11 Q7| 15.28) 17. 
COGS cctitahitetinticccaces Gold and (1 to 16.18)_..........| 44,000, © 79, 500,000) ¢ 69, 200, 000! ¢ 18, 500, 000) 87, 700, 000)... 1.81) 1.99 3. 80 
ver. } | | 
Ee ae ee ie. k Sut  Wuiibesetets 1206, 000, OOO}. ............ A950, 000, 000). ; 950, 000,000, 737,000,000 .| 8.21 ] 3.% 
(ene cteatiiiies 1... Sliver -*--|.......... Tee a 360,000, 000|.............| 0 750,000,000... | 750,000,000)...” 2 08 2. Os 
Straits Settlements ........!..... i a 93, 800, saneee-----.-{ 240,000,000 2,000,000} 242,000,000)... 63. 68 63. 68 
eden eae id .....|.......---| 1 to 14.28] 5,800, 16,000,000) 05,000,000) ¢ 1,000, 000) 6,000,000! © 85,000,000, 2.76) 1.08 6.03) O.8 
GERD «cecsschainian ates Gold and |1 to 15} [........... 1, 90, 5 15, 000, 000 61,500, 000)............. 1, 500, 000 8.33) .83 0.16 
ver. 
eee ee eeieak as, ph toms Bie le 1,000, © 4,000, 000) ©38, 000, 00K »1, 500, 000) 4,500,000' 4,100,000; 4.00% 4.50 4.10 12.60 
Saeusbeesecteccoecce}/-...-G0....|1 t0 15} | 1 to 14.986) 3,300, 5 800,000, 63,400,000 b8, 400, 000) 6, 800, 000 A 2.0 2. 
RRs eee i Be 5, 000, 00 € 600, 000) ¢ 193, 300, 000) 193, 300, 000 12) 38. 66 88.78 
Hawaii .......-...........-..| Gold and {1 to 15.98] 1 to14.95| 100, —" cl, 000, 000) 1, 000, 000)... 40 " 10. 00 54). OO 
ver. } 
Total ..nncenccrencocess | 620, 200, 00/4, 236, 900, 000 2, 558, 000, 000 ead 





@ November 1, 1896; all other countries January 1, 1896. ™ 
Sa ge ae, Cate state 

a through United States representatives. 

e Except Venesuela and Chile. 

a standard, but has since January 1, 1897, adopted gold 


From a 
admit the 


misinformation 
the country: 


careful study of this table everyone must be driven to 
facts, which will of a vast amount of 
a myriad of misstatements now floating about 


LOCAL CONDITIONS AND ECONOMIC LAWS WILL DETERMINE THE PER CAPITA 
CIRCULATION, 


First. That if any country fixes by law what kind of money it 

have, local conditions under the operation of economic laws 
determine what the amount per capita will be. 

a arom Lo be 

great divergence in the u- 

mines neither gold nor silver nor has any 


BE 


referring to the followin 
that there is a : 


Hawaii, which 


lation. 





, 143, 700, 001 P 616, 700, Ou} 


g Includes Aden and Perim, Ceylon, Hongkong, Labuan, and Straits Settle- 
ments. 

h¥. ©. Harrison. 

iIndian currency committee popert. 

j By imperial decree has adopted the gold standard since January |, |! 


mint of its own, has $40 per capita in American gold coins, the 
highest of all the nations. Then follow in their order Austral- 
asia, France, Egypt. England,Germany, United States, Denmark, 
Norway, Canada, and so on down to Sweden, with only $1.77. 
But a much greater divergence will be found in the silver- 
standard countries by referring to the Straits Settlements, which 
have $63.38 per capita, the highest, and in their order Siam, 
Mexico, Central American States, China, South American States, 
down to Russia, which has the lowest, or only 35 cents per capita. 
It will be noticed that with the exception of the first two, the 
gold-standard countries use more silver than the silver-standard 
countries themselves use, which is additional proof that local 
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conditions and economic laws, and not the free coinage of metals, 
‘determine the amount of the metal used. 
GOLD WILL BE OBTAINED. 

Second. If any country unequivocally selects gold as its stand- 
ard it will obtain all of that metal it requires, as evidenced by the 
ifact that nearly all the gold reserves have been acquired during 
‘the past twenty years, the leading nations having increased their 
‘holdings from, $1,200,000,000 in 1878 to $4,143,000,000 in 1896. 

THE SELECTION OF GOLD AS A STANDARD I8 THE RESULT OF EVOLUTION. 

The gradual adoption of the gold standard during the _ uar- 
ter of a century by all the civilized nations of the worl bes been 
as distinctly the result of evolution as the adoption of steam in 
the place of the patient sail or the faithful horse, and more recently 
the subtle power of electricity in the place of steam; the use of 
the telegraph for the more sluggish mail; the telephone for the 
telegraph and the messenger boys. In commerce the end sought 
is to bring the producer and consumer together at the least pos- 
sible expense or loss. Freight rates have been driven to the lowest 
possible point; the middlemen must be eliminated everywhere; 
the insurance against accidents must be made a nominal sum; 
doubts must be banished; speculation must be reduced to a mini- 
mum; exchange, always a tax upon the producer and consumer, 
must be in a common and universal measure of value and cost no 
more than a fair rate of interest for the use of the money involved; 
for that nation which is handicapped by the speculation incident 
to a different and varying measure of value will be distanced at 
the very start and doomed—a fact which is thoroughly under- 
stood and appreciated by every nation that has tried it and suf- 
fered from the ruinous disadvantages under which they labored. 
The latest to learn this lesson are Russia and Japan. 


Statement of the specie and bank-note circulation of the United States in the years specified from 1800 to 1859, with amount of circulation per capita. 
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GOOD MONEY AND PRICES BEAR NO RELATION TO EACH oTHrp 


Third. That the amount of good money per capita in « ; 


tion under normal conditions bears absolutely no relatic) 


price of articles except so far as the price may be affected {)».... 


the rate of interest money commands and the sacrifices } 
must make in selling their products under adverse . 
there is no longer any doubt. 


COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA CIRCULATION. 


By referring to the table it will be observed that Fr 
nearly double the money per capita that England has, ye 
knows who has inquired into the subject that almost ey. 
you want to buy is cheaper in France than in England 
very reverse of what the free-coinage advocate tells us \, 
true. Then there is Canada with only $9.32 per capita, a! 
quarter of that of France, and yet things are much highe: 
ada than in France. It will be found upon investigati 
prices average about the same in all of the following . 


notwithstanding the great difference in the per capita circ), | 


Greece has only $7.36, about one-fifth of that of France: or 


$6.65, about one-sixth of that of France; and Sweden 


considerably less than one-twelfth of that of France. Fro.) 
facts we must conclude that the condition, habits of the ), 
and practices in the use of money, pass books, checks, drafts, 


other devices determine the quantity they use, and that t! 
tity bears no relation whatever to prices. 

is truth is further illustrated and established by t! 
ing tabulated statement, prepared by the Treasury De; 


and issued in Circular 123, pages 53, 54, which gives the per : 


circulation in the United States since 1800: 
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Statement of the coin and paper circulation of the United States from 1360 to 1896, inclusive, with amount of circulation per capita. 
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Statement of the coin and paper circulation of the United States from 1360 to 1396, ete.—Continued 












































Coin | ; | | Money! 
A | Coin, bul- | in | Cire 
ps m Vastes Paper money) lion, and 0 ‘it sa } - = 
Year. . chndin in United Total money. paper Circulation. |Population States — 
bullion in States. | money in | per | capita. 
Treasury. Treasury. | capita 
a ee _ - _ - } —= 
1974 «+ anossenaiale $25,000,000 | $781, 024,781 | $806, 024,781 | $20,941,750 | $776,083, 081 42,706,000 | $18.83 $18.13 
one ee 25,000,000 | 773,278,500 | 708,273,500 | “44, 171. Sea 754, 101,947 | 43,951,000 | 18.16 | “17.16 
in oad -| 52,418,734 | 783,204,550 | 790,683,284 | 68,073,896 | 727,000,388 | 45,137,000 | 17.52) 16.19 
> -| 65, 837, 506 697, 216, 341 763, 053,847 | 40,738,064 | 722,314,883 | 46,353,000) 16.46 15.53 
ve OREN SS -| 102,047,907 689, 205, 669 791, 258,576 | 62,120, 942 T20, 182,634 | 47,508,000 | 16.@2 15. 33 
1870 —-seneibanee 357, 268, 178 004, 253, 363 | 1,051, 521,541 | 222, 880, 748 818. 681.793 | 48.866000 | 21.52 18% 
ee -| 494,863,884 | 711,565,813 | 1,206, 920,197 | 232,546,900 | 973,382,228 | 50,155,783 | 2404] 10.4t 
eee -| GAT, 868,682 | 758, 678, 141 | 1,408, 541, 823 | 202, 908, 704 | 1, 114,238,119 | 51,816,000) 27.4) aL. 7L 
oe -| 708,974,839 | 776, 556, 880 | 1,480, 531, 719 | 806,241,300 | 1°174, 290,419 | 52,495,000 | 28.20 | B47 
ae -| 769, 740,048 | 878,740, 763 | 1, 643, 480,816 | 413,184,120 | 1, 230,305,606 | 53,698,000} 50.60 | 22.91 
o.com -| 801,068,999 | 904,885,250 | 1, 705, 454, 188 | 461, 528,220 | 1; 243,925,909 | 54,911,000} 81.08) 2.485 
1585 eee .-| 872,175,823 O45, 482,513 | 1,817,658, 336 | 425,080,721 | 1,202,568,615 | 56,148,000 | 82.37 23.02 
ieee .-| _ 908,027,304 | 905,632,890 | 1,908, 550, 604 | 555,850, 109 | 1,252; 700,525 | 57,404,000 | 41.50] 21.83 
tee --| 1,007,518, 901 | 802,928, 771 | 1,900, 448, 672 | 582,903, 529 | 1; 317,530,143 | 58,680,000 | B2.90| 29.45 
a. aes ..| 1,092,391, 690 | 970,664, 259 | 2° 082; 955,949 | 690, 785, 079 }, 872,170, 870 | 59,974,000 | 34.99) 22.88 
MR RPRT ET | 1, 100, 612,434 | 974, 738, 277 | 2,075, 350, T11 | 694, 980,002 | 1, 380,361,649 | 61,280,000 | 33.86] 22.63 
4 eases -| 1,162, 471,638 | 901, 754, G21 | 2 144) 298, 159 | 714,974, 889 | 1'420/251'270 | oe aee'ono | Bice | Se 8g 
i001 : paece -.| 1, 163, 185, 054 | 1,082; 089,081 | 2; 195,224,075 | 697,783,908 | 1’ 407 440,707 | 68.075/000 | R481} 2.4L 
189? GE AA «| 1, 232, 854, 331 | 1, 139,745,170 | 2,372, 509,501 | 771,252,814 | 1, 601,347,187 | 65,520,000 | 36.21) 24.44 
1888. . ..--2- 2-000 --n-08 -| 1,213, 413, 584 | 1, 100,988,803 | 2,823, 402, 892 | 726,701,147 | 1,506, 701,245 | 66,946,000 | 34.70} 23.85 
1404 sivieinihe -| 1,251,543, 158 | 1, 168, 801,623 | 2, 420, 434,781 | 750,426,073 | 1,660,808,708 | 68,997,000 | 35.89 24. 23 
a enna --| 1,280, 987, 508 | 1, 187,619,914 | 2,808, 607,420 | 706, 638,047 | 1, 601,968,478 | 69,878}000 | 94.33 | 22.93 
ee --=--=-} 1,225,618, 782 | 1, 120, 012; 536 | 2) 845, 631,928 | 839, 000, 802 | 1) 506, 631; 026 | 21.10 


Nore 1.—S: 

not in circuial Dn OX on the Pacific Coast, where, it is estimat 

only coin included in above statement from 1862 to 1875, inclusive. 
Norv 2.—In 1876 subsidiary silver 


Nore 3.—The coinage of standard silver dollars be 


ts were s ded from January 1, 1862, to January 1, 1879. ‘ b 
ee eS , the specie clreulation was generally about $25,000,000 


71,300,000 | 32.88 | 





During the greater part of that period gold and silver coins were 
This estimated amount is the 


in came into use, wnd is included in this statement, beginning with that year. 
in 1878, under the act of February 23, 1878. 


Nore 4—Specie payments were resumed January 1, 1879, and all gold and silver coins, as well as gold and silver bullion in the ‘"reasury, are included 


in this statement from and after that date. 
Nore 5.— table 


of the years 


represents the circulation of the United States as shown by the revised statements of the Treasury Department for June 30 of each 


CIRCULATION IN UNITED STATES AT DIFFERENT PERIODS COMPARED WITH | THE POORER OR CHEAPER PIECE OF METAL WILL ALWAYS DRIVE OUT THE 


PRICES. 


Although were high during the first years of the century, 
our per ion was about $5. While prices fell very 
auch about 1849, our per capita circulation had doubled. Again, 
$f the circulation from 1862 to 1878 be reduced to the gold stand- 
ard, the result would be as follows: 


WEES... cca ncuacdeucsacsessonsccccs. 9.0 | 1871 
BOB. . ...n ceases cose cacesececececes 12.29 | 1872 
acce cccameececeaecececececss- 9.67 | 1873 
ees isbquubeecessewcoccs SOS | 1804 
«sec cocccseene cocceccrececcces 13.48 | 1875 

once ccccns wecweccneswweccesee- 13.23 | 1876 
ecens Vener eTee coecese 18.16 | 1877 


It will be observed that there is about 50 per cent more money 
in circulation per capita to-day than in 1873, and yet average prices 
were about 20 per cent higher in 1873 than they are to-day, mak- 
ade divergence of about 70 per cent—just the reverse of what the 

-silver advocate tells us. 


CIRCULATION IN DIFFERENT SECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES TO-DAY 
COMPARED WITH PRICES. 


Finally, let us compare the present monetary conditions of some 
of our States in different sec ms of the country: 











BETTER OR DEARER. 

Fourth. There is no country to-day with the free coinage of gold 
and silver that is not upon a silver basis exclusively, with no gold 
whatever in circulation. 

Fifth. There has never been atime anywhere in the world when 
free coinage was given to two metals that they circulated side by 
side evenly, neither displacing the other, but on the contrary the 
invariable result has been, without a single exception, that the so- 
called bimetallism brought about absolute monometallism—the use 
of —_ dollar only which was made of the cheaper quantity of 
metal. 

W. A. Shaw, in his History of Currency, page 178, says: 


The second idea which is commonly entertained with regard to the action 
of France during this later period, viz, that her action secured for the world 
at large a fixed and steady ratio, is equally—indeed, still more—fallacions 
At no point of time during the present century has the actual market ratio 
ae nt on the commercial value of silver, corresponded with the French 
ratio of 15}, and at no point of time has France been free from the disastrous 
influence of that want of correspondence between the legal and the commer 
cial ratio. he opposite notion, which prevails and finds expression in the 
ephemeral bimetallic literature of to-day, is simply due to ignorance. 


NATURAL, NOT COINAGE LAWS, DETERMINE THE 
METALS. 

One might pertinently inquire if the attempt on the part of 
France to maintain a parity after 1803 had the tendency of bring- 
ing the commercial anc. legal ratio of gold and silver together, 
although they never remained together for a day, what was it 
that kept them just as nearly together for two hundred years prior 
to 1803? Is it not evident that what she attempted to do had abso- 
lutely no influence whatever upon the commercial value of either 
metal? 

METAL BASIS OF GOLD AND SILVER COUNTRIES COMPARED. 

Sixth. By referring to the above table and carefully comparing 
the seven silver countries, which are the most inferior in com- 
merce and civilization, with the twenty-seven gold-standard 
countries, which contain all the leading nations of the world, it 
will be found that the metal basis in value and per capita circu- 
lation of the gold-standard countries is incomparably broader 
than the basis of the silver-standard countries. Therefore when 
we are regaled with the fears of the bimetallist that there will 
not be base enough for the commerce of the world in the use of 

alone, it is to be observed that it is physically impossible to 

we two bases, and as between the two, gold has proven incom- 
ably the broader and better base, and up to the present time 
Go bem found in sufficient quantity to meet every commercial 
burden or demand laid upon it, and proven itself to be peculiarly 
suited to meet all of the requirements of trade and the financial 
ms of the entire world, always keeping pace with its gradu- 

y increasing use. 

PRODUCERS SWINDLED THROUGH THE SILVER STANDARD. 

It is also certain that whenever we have left the gold standard 
or trifled with it, we have gravitated certainly and irresistibly to 
slower standard—silver or paper—and thereby been thrown out of 


RELATIVE VALUE OF 
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joint with all the rest of the commercial world, and have been 
compelled to pay enormously for the privilege of doing business 
upon any other standard on account of the speculation in exchange. 
It is not too much to say that on our approximate two billion of 
foreign business there would be a loss of at least $250,000,000 
which our producers would have to bear, while all our domestic 
commerce would be subjected to the jugglery of the middlemen, 
and the producers of this country woul robbed right and left 
under the pretense of a risk that silver might fall. Facing these 
incontrovertible facts, can any candid man of intellect, common 
sense, and patriotic inspiration find one single reason why we 
should hesitate for a moment about our policy? 

What we want above all things is an unequivocal standard of 
value, the standard of the civilized world, and a system of cur- 
rency constantly redeemable in that standard, and one which will 
respond to trade everywhere ané at all seasons of the year, insur- 
ing low rates of interest, equal Sa equal justice every- 
where. Free coinage will not bring a single one of these things, 
but in their stead doubt, disaster, losses, and ruin incomprehen- 
sible. 

H1AS THB SELECTION OF THE GOLD STANDARD WORKED INJUSTICE. 

Bat has the selection of the gold standard by all the civilized 
world resulted in injustice to aa or any part of them? If 
80, that injustice should be — 5 

If, however, some have suffered by the adoption of the gold 
standard only as others have suffered in all countries and all ages 
on account of some important discovery or process which has bene- 
fited the great mass of the people, relief should not be demanded 
or expected. 

It is claimed by some that gold has appreciated and is appreciat- 
ing to-day, and because of this fact, and just in proportion to that 
appreciation, the debtor, who must pay his obligations in gold 
values, is injured. If there has been ne ae pt ome yp in the value 
of gold then it is true that, to the extent of such appreciation 
during the time the debt of any individual has been running, such 
debtor has been injured. 

LIFE OF BANK LOANS. 

But the average length of bank loans does not exceed sixty days, 
and no one will contend that there ever has been such an ap 
tion in that length of time, at least that any man can estimate if 
if there has been any; therefore all bank loans may be dismi 
from any further consideration. 

LIFE OF REAL ESTATE LOANS. 

The average life of loans upon real estate, farms, and city prop- 
erty is a —— about three years. Now, can anyone suy 
that gol ee during any given three years to an ap- 
preciable degree? If so, in what three years? 

GOLD APPRECIATION OR DEPRECIATION. 

How shall this question of appreciation of gold be tested? Cer- 
tainly all will ee that the most reliable standard is human 
labor. Meas by this standard, has gold risen or fallen? That 
is the question. According tothe Senate report called the Aldrich 
report, it will be discovered that w , measured in gold, have 
more than doubled since 1840. For the information of those de- 
siring to know the exact and whole truth with regard to this 
question, I submit the following table, found on page 176, volume 
8, of that most exhaustive, comprehensive, and valuable report 
ever made upon the subject of wages, prices, and transportation : 

WAGES FOR FIFTY YEARS. 
Relative wages in all occupations, 1840-1891, grouped by different methods. 
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Premium on gold and gold value of United States legal-tender not, 
to January 1, 1879. ; 
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APPRECIATION TESTED BY WAGES. 


When it is recalled that these are the wages in currency from 
1862 to 1878, it will be found upon examination that while wages 

pear in the table to have been about as high in 1873 as 1991, 
they were in fact lower by 12 per cent, or were only $1.46. When 
account is taken of the disturbance of both wages and prices 
caused by the war it will be found that from 1840 to 19\°2 there 
was a constant gain in wages paid in gold, and when the statistics 
for 1892 have a it will be found that the average wages 
paid that year approximate $1.75 per day, the highest ever 
paid to man, and that, too, in the best money in the wor): 

GOLD FALLEN ONE-HALF, OR WAGES DOUBLED SINCF 1410 


The inevitable conclusion from these facts is that either wages 
have more than doubled since 1840 or gold has fallen or depre- 
ciated one-half in value. 

reciation of gold by a com- 


, let us test the question of ap 
m of charges for its use. We all know that any commodity 
alls when abundant as compared with the demand anil rises 


when scarce in comparison with the demand. 
APPRECIATION TESTED BY THE INTEREST ON GOVERNMENT PO\DS 


Gold was scarce and dear during the war, the rate of interest 
d in currency more than 15 per cent at times. To-day 
e Government could borrow gold at 2 per cent per annum if 
there were no doubt whatever about its eerment, as is evidenced 
by the fact that it can fund its entire debt into a 2 per cent gold 
bond because that very act would forever settle our standard of 
value. Therefore gold must be abundant and cheap today as 
compared with 1873, when it cost more than three times as much 
r annum for its use, the rate of interest in gold then being more 
fon 6 per cent per annum. It will be noted that the avocates 
of free silver, when discussing this question of appreciation. never 
go back of 1873 nor deal with wages, the most reliabl« ‘st, nor 
the rate of interest, but force upon the public view the curse of 
falling prices—just as though anything could be too «heap in 
normal conditions when you want to buy! 
THE REAL BATTLE OF MATERIAL CIVILIZATION. 


Right here is the real and the whole battle of materia! ¢iviliza- 
tion, whether the producer on the farm or in the factory s)iall ge 
more and more for his labor—that is, be able to buy with the 
proceeds of his toil more and more of the necessaries and comforts 
of life. It follows, therefore, that higher wages are in inevitable. 
constant, and eternal conflict with cheaper products. But every 
human faculty, every human endeavor, and all legislative power 
are set in motion to cheapen every factor that goes to make up tle 
things we all want to buy, for nothing is cheap enough when 
are buying, although everything is too cheap when we are s¢lline. 
The farmer does not complain because his implements, which cost 
him only one-third of what they did twenty years ago. are now 
too - e ic is not complaining because he can buy 
his Sunday suit of clothes for less than one-half of what it «ost |iro 
twenty years ago. 

ARE LOW PRICES A CURSE? 

Are low prices a curse, then? They may be, but only wien they 
are produced at the same or an increasing e diture of human 
labor. When the necessaries of life are produced at a lower cost 
of human toil, they are to that extent and must be a greater 
blessing to the human race. : 

Therefore, if the prices of 1891 were about what they were |! 
1840, notwithstanding the almost incalculable advantage in 1°w 

, inventions, discoveries, methods, and means of trans 


sere a le oe more than double what they were then, the 
‘ all classes have certainly gained enormously 
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candid readers who are seeking to know the whole 
matter may be fully informed, I herewith submit 
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in the struggle of life, and have moved upward and onward in the | tabulated statements found upon pages 100, 106, and 107, volume 3 


oe : : on 
of the Senate Report on Prices, Wages, and Transportation. 
Again, taking 1860 as a starting point and 100 as a basis, come 
parison is made for fifty-two years. 
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TABLE 33.—Relative prices of agricultural products— individual products 
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Relative prices by five-year periods, 1840-1891, for all articles grouped by 
different methods. 
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most prosperous in the history of our own country, })y 
marvelous in development and advancement ever exp 
any people in the history of the world. 
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1840-1850 AND 1880-1890 COMPARED. 

When one compares the prices from 1840 to 1850 with 1 
from 1885 to 1891 and finds that they are upon identi-;|, 
same level, he wonders, in the face of all recent disc overi¢s. j; 
ventions, methods, and processes, including the use of steary, ay) 
electricity, why prices have not fallen to at least one-jialf wiyq; 
they were in the earlier period; and, indeed, they would jaye 
done so but for the simple reason that as rapidly as adyanta 
have been gained in facilities in production wages have constant] 
risen until now, as we have seen, they are double what they were 
in 1840. 

Certainly no frank and careful investigator will claim that he 
can discover the slighest trace of the effect caused by <ilyir | 
— upon the affairs of this country between the years {<4 and 


FARM PRODUCTS LOWER IN 1340 THAN 1891. 


To ascertain what the prices were in gold from 1862 to 1878, in 
table 33, reference should be had to the table already referred to 
on page 933. The average price to the farmer on these fifte a 
sootetis for the first eight years—1i840 to 1847, inclusive—was 
69.6, while the average price for the same fifteen products for the 
last eight years—1884 to 1891—was 96.4, or more than 38 per cent 
higher during the last eight years than the former. 
SILVER AND CROPS BEAR NO RELATION TO EACH OTHER. 

When due consideration is given to the resources and facilities 
of the farmers to-day as compared with 1840, it can be demon- 
strated that each man can accomplish twice as much, which is 
equivalent to doubling the prices of his products. We are con- 
stantly told, you will remember, by the advocates of free coinage, 
that prices of crops and silver always rise and fall together, but 
when we recall the fact that silver was $1.32 per ounce in 1840 
98 cents in 1891, and is only 63 cents to-day, we must be convinced 
that such a statement has not a scintilla of evidence upon which 
to rest. 

It will be admitted, for the sake of argument, that prices have 
fallen some since 1873, but not so rapidly as prior to that time, as 
evidenced by the foregoing table, although silver did not fall at 
all from 1864 to 1873, the period of greatest fall in prices. 

It remains to observe in this connection what caused the low 
prices from 1840 to 1845, the high prices from 1858 to 1873, the low 
prices from 1885 to 1891, and the still lower prices from 1893 to 
1896. 


It remains, therefore, only to inquire into the events since 1x2 
and ascertain the causes of our misfortunes, study tl 
our ills, and clearly determine the factors that have pro 
long-to-be-remembered crisis of 1893 and mark the re: 
painful continuance. 

SPECULATION BEGAN IN 184 AND ENDED IN PANIC I\ |» 

Beginning with 1884, simultaneously with the same movement 
in nearly all parts of the civilized world, our people entered a 
speculative era which terminated in the panic of 1%!) 

THE CAUSES OF THE PRESENT CRISIS. 

During these nine years the spirit of speculation ve 
every section and into every locality of the land, firing the gan 
bling instinct of the people with that false philosophy thats me- 
thing can be made out of nothing. The result was that all «lasses 
invested their fortunes or earnings or the proceeds 0 tgayes 
upon their homes in the construction bonds or stocks of rairvoad 
street-car lines, gas companies, or bougltt lots cut out of farns 
surrounding every city and village in the land, until al! our ready 
money was consumed in nonproductive investments. [finally 
every man became frightened at his neighbor’s condition, credit 
was universally exhausted, and forced liquidation bean aud la 
been going on steadily ever since. 

FREE SILVER WILL NOT ERADICATE THE GAMBLING INsIi\\' 

Certainly no one will claim that the free coinage 0! er will 
in theslightest degree relieve thissituation nor eradicate tlie iustinct 
that mares the whole human family gamblers at times. 

NATIONAL CREDIT IS STRAINED. 

While individual credit was becoming exhausted, unio ly 
for our nation and our e, the Government was laying a break- 
ing strain upon its it by increasing its demand obligativns «' 
‘the rate of fifty millions a year, without increasing its rs'v 
the extent of a single dollar, until we exhibited to the wor! th 
pitiable spectacle of having more than a thousand million ))0"! 
obligations out and but a paltry one hundred million to)" | 
which in more conservative days we thought necessary |: | 
only $346,000,000 of United S notes. 

FREE COINAGE WILL NOT STRENGTHEN THE CREDIT OF THE \\ 
Certainly the advocate of free coinage will not claim thi’ | 
credit of the Government would have been strengthened by) ° 
unlimited amount of the very thing that was fast carrying W °" 

to repudiation? S 
Weakened by the expenditures of all the cash accounts of | 
— and the exhaustion of personal credit, and with our nates" 
it strained to the breaking point, we were in no condition " 
bear the suspicion that this nation might construe the word 
to mean silver as well as gold, thereby compelling our credito's— 
indeed, all creditors—to accept 50 cents of value asa full pay" 
for 100 cents of obligation. This was the logical and inev!''” 
result of the free coinage of silver; hence its agitation and accu! 
plishment would not only not have relieved us, but plunge! | 


LOW PRICES OF 18 EXPLAINED. 


At the close of the Napoleonic wars in 1815 commenced that lon 
yeace, during which the working force of the world vecuperatet 
or a quarter of a century and turned its entire attention and 

energy to the production of those things that were needed by man- 

kind, and so successful were they in every endeavor that they made 
it possible to obtain the necessaries of life at lower prices than the 
world had ever before enjoyed. 

HIGH PRICES OF 1853 TO 1883 EXPLAINED. 

Then came in rapid succession those military events which 
called the men from the shop and the field and converted the 
great producing _ of the world into an army of wasteful con- 
sumers and actual destroyers of property of every kind. The 
war with Mexico raised prjces about 25 per cent. Then followed 
the revolution in Germany, the French Revolution, the Crimea, 
the war of Napoleon III to make Italy “‘ free from the Alps to the 
sea,” the Franco-English expedition against China, the great rebel- 
lion in the United States, the conquest of Mexico by Napoleon 
Ill, the Franco-Prussian war, the era closing with the Turko- 
Russian war in 1877. Since then the world has been following 
exclusively the arts of peace and the human family has been 
unremittingly devoting itself to the production of the necessaries 
of life, and has been assisted in this effort by the most marvelous 
discoveries and inventions in the history of mankind. The result 
was that prices of everything except labor continued to fallin a 
normal and natural way, as they should, down to 1892, when the 
prices of 228 articles in most common use again reached about the 
same level of 1840, as indicated in the tabulated statement No. 
30, from page 100, volume 3, Senate report on prices, wages, and 
transportation. 

RETROSP®’*i OF THE CENTURY. 

Before considering the period between 1892 and 1897, let us look 
backward for a moment from 1692 over the history of the United 
States and consider how, if in any way, the fall of prices could 
have been proves and how now the exchangeable value of the 
products of the United States can be increased. Certainly noone 
will deny that the period between 1879 and 1892 was not only the 











still deeper into commercial trouble and made our financial ruin 
complete. 
FREE COINAGE WILL NOT PRODUCE REVENUE NOR LESSEN EXPENDITURES. 


Notwithstanding this combination of untowar. circumstances, 
which called for the highest order of statesmanship and financial 
skill, little or no thought was given to the real problem calling 
for immediate solution. But the legislative department of the 
Government enacted a law that, either because of what it prom- 
jsed. threatened, or did actually do in failing to produce sufficient 
revenue to support the Government by an average of about fifty 
millions a@ year for four consecutive years, brought this, the 
wealthiest and most powerful nation of the world, to the very 
verge of henner: dishonor, and eternal shame. Now, it can 
gcarcely be believed by anyone that the free coinage of silver 
would, on the one hand, have increased our revenues to the extent 
of a single cent, to say nothing of $200,000,000, nor reduced our 
expenditures a single cent, to say nothing of $200,000,000. 

These were the positive, direct, and -incidental causes that led 
to the crisis of 1893, which has been protracted by unnecessary 
war cries and the persistent demand of a portion of our people 
that the Government of the United States offer its people in the 
redemption of its obligations a dollar that could not exceed 50 
cents in actual value. 

ACUTE LIQUIDATION WAS NOT RELIEVED BY A PROPER CURRENCY SYSTEM. 

Severe as has been the strain, difficult as has been our prob- 
lem, complicated as has been the situation, unfortunately our 
currency system has not been such as to assist in relieving us in 
the slightest degree from the consequences of acute liquidation, 
but on the other hand actually precipitated it with all its disas- 
trous results. 


FREE COINAGE WILL NOT GIVE US AN ELASTIC CURRENCY. 


Now, no one who is at all familiar with the science of exchange 
will claim that the free coinage of silver would have furnished 
the one essential element—a responsive and elastic currency— 
which = and probably would have saved us from the shock of 
panic an en the waste and destruction in values that 
necessarily follows a change from a credit to'a cash basis. Herein 
lies the secret and full an of the ruinous prices of the 
past four years, and therefore no student of a judicial tempera- 
ment will attempt to draw any inference from these abnormal 
times upon which to base a course of reasoning that he can apply 
to natural conditions. 

If HIGHER PRICES IS THE ONLY OBJECT WE SHOULD START THE PAPER 
MILLS AND PRINTING PRESSES. 

From this review of nearly sixty years of our history we are 
—_— in concluding that not a single theory advanced by the 

vocate of free coinage is substantiated by facts established by 
our own experience or those of the world, and are compelled to 
say that if with given wages higher and higher prices are desir- 
able without to an increased exchangeable value of the 
nae of labor the United States would be unwise in stopping 

any form of metal money, and should at once resort to the paper 
mill and printing presses. ‘ 
WHAT IS MATERIAL CIVILIZATION. 

If, on the other hand, the purpose of this commercial struggle 
and material civilization is to give greater and greater purchasing 
pam to a day’s labor, so that every home may have more and 

the comforts of life, and instead of our present necessaries 
luxuries many present luxuries may become and be 
as necessaries, greater purchasing power should be given 
to every day’s labor, the whole world should continue in the arts of 
— we e every discovery and process that 
I tend to lessen the cost of those things that make life worth 


7 : 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY WILL OPEN WITH THE FIRST REAL BATTLE FOR 
COMMERCIAL SUPREMACY. 


The twentieth century will open with the first really great battle 

the commercial su Set the world. With what arms 

shall we enter the fight we depend upon bows and arrows 

our arm with the most approved muskets? 

we upon the old wooden vo its white wing: 

out from the mast waiting pa tly for a Sresbabte 

other competitors traverse the sea in steel-clad grey- 

every producer of the United States to an 

on of a measure of value that will 

ery turn in every market of the world, when 

@ one-quarter, one-eighth, 

a cent? 

THE MISADVANTAGE IN EXCHANGE ALONE MEANS FAILURE. 


The certain disaster that is sure to follow the disadvantage in 
alone by a country using a different measure of value 

vi 
countries where the light of civilintion tins begun to dawn 
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and the energizing thrill of commerce has been felt, have since 
the ist of January adopted measures establishing the gold stand- 
ard. 
the gold standard, reducing silver to the place of subsidiary coins, 
while Japan, by legislative enactment just passed both legislative 
bodies, has determined a ratio for gold and silver—32 


Russia, by an Imperial decree of January 3, 1897, established 


aS, | lot to 1—with 
the distinct purpose of establishing within their own realm the gold 


standard also, and reducing the use of silver to the subsidiary 
coins. 


If the United States would take her proper place at the head of 


all- nations in the grand march of civilization, she must remove 
all barriers between the genius of her people and her mighty army 


of producers and the world’s consumers, instead of inviting the 
most fatal obstacle to her supremacy. 
THE DEMAND OF THE HOUR. 

Theories must give way toexperience; fancy must yield to facts; 
—— impulse must override blind partisanship; prejudice and 
alse assumption will wither in the sunlight of truth. This great 
question, involving as it does the hope of the people and the future 
of the nation itself, calls loudly for the display of candor, earnest 
thought, moral courage, the highest order of patriotism, and our 
best statesmanship. ' 

In conclusion, therefore, let me express the hope that in the 
consideration of this subject at least no attempt will be made to 
overlook, forget, and much less obscure or suppress the truth, 
but that the responsibilities of the citizens of this Republic may 
be kept constantly in view. 

A careful study of each proposition and the adaptation of the 
various principles involved in this measure to our condition and 
needs will, I think, justify the following conclusions: 

First. Our banking business would be taken out of politics. 

Second. Our Government would be taken out of the banking 
business. 

Third. We would escape the expense and danger always attend- 
ing fiat money issues. 

Fourth. We would save in 
$12,000,000 every year. 

Fifth. We would demonstrate to the world that our credit was 
higher than that of any other nation, the rate of interest on our 
public debt being reduced to 2 per cent, while that of Great Britain 
1s 23. 

Sixth. Our measure of value being definitely determined and 
permanently established, hundreds of millions of dollars from 
abroad and at home would instantly seek the channels of trade 
and at constantly lowering rates of interest, affording every good 
enterprise ample means for its promotion. 

Seventh. Every dollar of our currency would be good enough 
to pass current in every land and travel around the entire world 
side by side with the Bank of England notes. 

Eighth. The entire reserves of our banks would be gold or its 
equivalent. 

Ninth. A vast amount of gold and silver, taking the place of 
our smaller bills, would circulate among all our people with a most 
salutary effect. 

Tenth. Our smaller villages and more remote places would have 
the advantage of banking privileges, and equal justice would be 
meted out to every honest man entitled to credit. 

Eleventh. The producers of every kind and in every section 
would be supplied with ample. currency at reasonable rates of 
interest to handle or hold their crops or manufactures until they 
desired to dispose of them. 

Twelfth. The rates of interest would 
equalized throughout the United States. 

Thirteenth. Instead of our eight different kinds of money we 
would have but two besides gold and silver, and ultimately but 
one, 

Fourteenth. All holders of notes would be guaranteed against 
loss, the United States redeeming them in case of liquidation. 

Fifteenth. All depositors in national banks could be insured 
against loss in case of a bank failure. 

Sixteenth. Bank panics and currency famines would be impos 
sible, and therefore unknown. 

Seventeenth. The cotton and grain growers, the stock raisers, 
and manufacturers would soon learn that their own property— 
stock, grain, cotton, and merchandise—is as good a basis for 
money in the form of currency as gold or silver, and that the only 
prerequisites are a fixed measure of value, means of repayment, 
and a good name. 

ighteenth. The credit of the nation could not then be strained 
and brought in question, as it has been during the past four years 
ralyzing trade, prostrating commerce, ruining enterprises, and 
estroying all credit, which has become so important a part of 
modern civilization. 

Nineteenth. All banking institutions would seek protection 

under this law, the system would become uniform and universal, 


interest on our national debt 


be much lowered and 


the individual would be better served, and the public better pro 
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Twentieth. Doubt would give way to certainty, fear to hope, 
confusion to order, hesitation to confidence, and upon our integ- 
rity and intelligence would rest the beneficent smile of Providence. 

Let us hope, then, that in the consideration of a subject that 
should be absolutely free from political prejudices, the bitterness 
of the partisan contest may disappear; that the charge, insinua- 
tion, and suspicion even of dishonest intention on the part of a 


great portion of the American people may linger no longer, but | 


that, with a full realization of the wrongs sufiered and injuries 
and losses inflicted upon them, we may, as true men, patriotic 
citizens, and wise legislators, having in trust the interests not 
only of our own immediate neighborhood but of every section, 
and of every man even living under our flag—realizing that he is 
our brother—seek out the cause of his complaint and study how 
to guarantee to him equal opportunities under the operation of 
just laws. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. F.C. TATE, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 24, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United States— 

Mr. TATE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: By the tariff act of 1890, known as the McKinley 
bill, it was proposed to reduce revenues, and by the present bill it is 

sroposed to increase revenues and encourage the industries of the 
nited States. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to raise a revenue you must so adjust the 
tariff that foreigners will send their goods to this country, for if 
no foreign goods are imported into this country there can be no 
revenue; and if they are imported, American manufactures are 
not protected from competition. Now, sir, how can you keep out 
foreign products and get a revenue at the same time, or how can 
you admit foreign products and at the same time prevent them 
from competing with American manufactures? 

Mr. Chairman, the om for the practice of such glittering false- 
hood is past. The oi ecan not be misled by any such incon- 
sistent statements. Why not meet this question fairly and declare 
that this bill is for the purpose of protecting and making more 
profitable the business of the people engaged in manufacturing in 
the United States by prohibiting in most instances competition 
from abroad, and by allowing the American manufacturers toform 
agreements, trusts, and combines whereby they will be able to put 
up the price of what they sell to the farmers and laboring 2 le 
of this country? Sir, with all foreign competition shut out by this 
bill, it will be an easy matter for the trusts now formed and those 
that certainly will be formed by reason of the passage of this bill 
to limit their output and increase prices. 


CONSUMER PAYS THE TAX. 


One would think from hearjng the speeches of those who ad- 
vocate the passage of this bill that an abundant revenue and over- 
flowing Treasury meant prosperity to the people. Suppose you 
pile up money in the United States Treasury; how does that relieve 
the distress of the people? You say the trouble is due to a lack of 
revenue. Suppose you raise more revenue than is required to 
support the Government; how will that add to the prosperity of 
the people unless you give one class benefits by special legisla- 
tion in their interests? Then you can only benefit that favored 
class at the expense of every other class, for if you legislate money 
into one man’s pocket, you legislate it out of some other man’s 
pocket— some one must do the paying. 

But you say under a protective-tariff system the ee pays 
the tax. How does he pay it? When he ships his goods to this 
country the Government collects the tax or tariff when his goods 
enter our ports, and the foreigner adds the tariff tax to the 
price that he gets for the goods he sells to our people, just like the 
merchant adds the freight to the price of the goods he sells his cus- 
tomers, or the barkeeper adds the amount of tax he pays on his 
whisky to the price at which he sells his whisky. In each case 
the consumer pays the original cost of every article he buys, in- 
cluding the tariff, the freight, and a profit of the seller. this 
were not true, goods would not be shipped to this country and 
sold, nor would people engage in any kind of business, 





| manufacturer, producer, exporter, or agent shall in writing order sy.) a 


porter, or tothe agent of either? If theimporter pays the tax. 
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On page 160 of this bill we find the following provision: 


Sec. 24. That where imported materials on which duties have }». 
are used in the manufacture of articles manufactured or produce! _ 
United States, there shall be allowed on the exportation of such art ° 
drawback equal in amount to the duties paid on the materials used. jo...” 
cent of such duties. ’ ver 
And this section further provides: 


And the drawback due thereon shall be paid to the manufacty) 
ducer, or exporter, to the agent of either, or to the person to wh... 2. ° 


back paid, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasy; 
prescribe. 

Now, if the foreigner pays the tariff, why provide tha: 
drawback shall be paid to the manufacturer, producer, . 


Lis 


ey 


pay it back to the exporter or his agent? eo 
No, Mr. Chairman, the ‘manufacturer, producer, or exporter” 
pays the tariff, and not the foreigner or importer, and this )y.)y4- 
sion is put in this bill for the purpose of paying back to the © j),,» 
ufacturer, producer, or exporter ” the tari id for the imported 
materials used by him while he clamors for higher tariff tax... ,», 
everybody else, and, in fact, dictated the provisions of this })\|| jy 
his own selfish interest. 
The manufacturers of my district ee in the manufacture 
of leather and those engaged in manufacturing chairs have tiled 
rotests against tlie taxing of oils used in tanning and cane sed 
or making chairs. Mr. Chairman, the manufacturers thetselyes 
make such protests on the ground that it would only result in ay 
increased cost to the consumer without any return to the niany- 
facturer. These are candid men of omsited character who make 
this protest. They know the consumer pays the tariff, and t}). 
desire to relieve their customers from the increased cost of th, 


the 


product they sell. [Applause. | 
DEPRESSION NOT DUE TO FOREIGN COMPETITION 
Mr. Chairman, we only have in existence in this country 


$1,700,000,000. The amount required for taxes by the United 
States each year is $540,000,000, and the taxes required for tho 
States, counties, cities, and towns amounts to $500,000,000. How 
can we expect the American people to be prosperous whev 
$1,050,000,000 of the $1,700,000,000 of money in the country is 
annually taken from them in taxes? 
| Mr. Chairman, the Wilson bill failed last year by $25,203,215 to 
raise enough money to meet the demands of the most extravayant 
| Congress in the history of this Government, except, possibly, the 
| Fifty-first Congress; yet we were told by the framers of this |)ill 
| that it will increase the tariff taxes to such an enormous extent 
| that it will raise $113,000,000 more than the present law 
| Why tax the people $113,000,000 more, when $25,000.00 is al! 
| that is needed to pay the expenses of the Guvernment and the ap 
ee of the most extravagant Congress that this country 
| has ever been burdened with? There can be no reason, nn «ss it 
be for the popes of further extravagance and to increise the 
profits of the manufacturers of this country by putting up the 
price of what the people buy. By the census of 1890 the output 
| of the manufacturers of this country, after deducting the cost of 
material, was $4,860,286,837, and the exports of domestic mann 
factures the same year were $151,102,376, making the output more 
than $4,000,000,000 in excess of the exports. 

The imports for the same year were $789,310,404, and for the 
year 1896 were $779,724,674, being $9,585,720 less than 1890. nthe 
amount of foreign goods last year imported into the United States, 
this Government collected import duties to the extent of $1(0,(.! 
751. This was under the Wilson bill. Now, if the amount of in- 
crease in the price of foreign goods, by reason of the tariff duties, 
and the price of the goods made and sold by the domestic manu 
facturers of this country be the same, the school children—whwse 
books are taxed by this bill—would have an example like this to 
solve: IftheGovernment of the United States collected $160,000 ,000 
tariff taxes on $779,724,674 worth of foreign goods, how much (id 
the domestic manufacturers _ into their pockets on $4,000,000 .000 
of goods manufactured and sold by them to the people of 1!) 
country? 

Then, Mr. Chairman, when they have found an answer to (le 

roblem, they can take the answer and work another exam)! 0! 

ike nature: If to raise $160,000,000 in tariff taxes the people paid 
to the protected manufacturers in increased prices for what they 
bought the amount found in the first example, how much more 
will the le of the United States pay to the protected nanulac- 
turers in ra sing one hundred and thirteen millions more in tariff 
taxes by this bill? Then by adding the two answers together they 
will have the amount of profits of the protected manufacturers of 
this country, and they will more fully understand why the pro- 
tected classes have grown rich while the balance of the people 
have become poorer each year. 

Mr. Chairman, it is insisted that the trouble with the country 
is foreign competition. You tell us that the distress of the men 
who labor in the factories of America is caused by goods being 
imported into this country which are made by the pauper labor of 

















Europe; that the trouble with the American manufacturer is for- 
eign competition, How can this be true when we import to-day 
Jess, comparatively, than at any time before in the history of this 
country? ‘The competition with foreign goods is growing less and 
Jess each day. Yet our friends who support this bill tell us that 
the condition of the labor engaged in American manufacturing is 
in a worse condition than ever before. With less foreign goods 
coming into our market, the condition of our labor, and of the 
manufacturing interest of this country, can not be due to foreign 
»mpetition. 
. i have prepared the following table, showing the value of foreign 
merchandise imported into the United States and the value of 
domestic manufactures exported from the United States from 1890 
to 1896: 











Exports of 
Year. Imports. domestic 

manufactures. 

1900 .....- vacerewnsnns enters eouseeaccenn cocoons scree $789, 310, 409 $151, 102, 376 
BDL .... eee cenenneaccenensensenseee cocnneenccsccsces 844, 916, 196 168, 927, 315 
a0 | ‘ . e < 827, 402, 462 158, 510, 987 
x canes seccuusnan seneseececssrneesseescne ieee ence 866, 400, 922 158, 023, 118 
V8OA wen nnceceecnceesencnecsecnneeesn nes eres neers 64, 94, 622 183, 728, 808 
1805 ...- nce cnneenesenenccess-ssenerccenes - 731, 969, 965 183, 505, 743 
1806 ....-eeenewnnsnncnncen cannes cennneanccencsensnaes 779, T24, O74 228, 571, 178 





Now, sir, it will be seen from this table that the amount of 
foreign merchandise shipped to this country decreased from 1894, 
the date of the of the Wilson bill, and the amount of 
goods manufactured in this country and sold abroad increased. 
Now, in the face of these facts, how can anyone insist that the 
present condition of the country is due to the passage of the Wil- 
son bill or foreign competition? 

THE LABOR QUESTION. 


Mr. Chairman, we hear a oe deal upon this floor about the 
auper labor of Europe, and in this connection I desire to read 
rom the report on labor of Secretary of State William M. Evarts 

to the Forty-sixth Congress. I read from page 36: 


—— aa performs from one and guehelt ie Sutee 
as much w a as the ave uropean workman. Thisisso 
point in connection with our abilit to compete with the cheap- 
ufactures of Europe, and it seems on first thought so strange, that 
—_ with somewhat lengthy quotations from the reports in 
onpper’ ‘ 

‘or the first time our manufactures are now assuming international pro- 
ons. Atatime of uni de ion we have met those nations which 
lda of the "s markets, met them in their strongholds, and 
: - fact i Senn oe sooene - the peneiee 

ures of no other nation, with a proper an otic understand- 
foe we can command a pair 


ing between and share of the buy- 
ing world's and command that patronage with larger profi s to 
the canes wages to the laborer than can be made or paid in 
any \ 


One workman in the United States, as will be seen from the foregoing ex- 
tracts, does as much work two workmen in most of the countries of 


Europe; even the it Europe attains this progressive spirit b 
afew ’ association with American workmen. * * ’ 


Ww ; 
the tools they All are sell thinking, eelf-acting, aud solf- supporting. 

This is the of one of the leading Republicans to the Con- 
gress of the United States while Secretary of State. 


A similar report was made by Mr. Blaine, and I am sure none 
of our friends on the other side of the Chamber will question the 
statement of Mr. Blaine, who was the leader of his party for so 
many and who was one of the test, if not the greatest, of 
of his day. hat does he say in his report 

this question? After setting out the facts upon 
based his report, on pages 98 and ¥9 he says: 


The rages of and weavers in Lancashire and in Massachusetts, 
ts, were as follows, per week: 
to $8.40 (master spinners running as high as $12); 
Weavers: to subject at the date on which these rates 
Wire siven toe woe — American, $4.82 to $8.73. 
em in the Massachusetts mills is as follows, 


: Men, $8.30; women, $5.02: male children, 
toConsul Shaw's report, the average 

mills on the Ist of January, 1&0, 

to a redaction of 10 per cent; women, from 


su 
a reduction of 10 per cent. 
per pay aie 4 er 
labor other ow land 
where the wages are generally loss than in Miccspolansttn, ane" aanally 60 t 
to 


4, 
i 


inequalities in a aren fimarican per. 


moency at the latter and 
a fact in practice, as it seems 


would be a very seyercent element in 
to compete with England for our share of the 


seen that every American aptatie qonsemen 0 
each British consumes only 32 pounds, or 
a spindle. 


scare gee as much raw ma- 


+ p 
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rior quality and weight of the American goods ar 
operative turned out 2.75 yards to 2 


as a hand in England, and more than three times as m 
Germany, and Belgium; and four times as much asa hand in Aust 





ee. vee teas 


e so marked, the American 

2.0 yards by tho British operative 

4 Munhall shows the pr duct of each employee in countries other than the 

United States to be as follows: England, $703; France and Germany, 845; Bel- 
ium, $547; Switzerland, $437; Austria, $411; Russia, $384; Spain, $168; and 
taly, $267; while the censusof 1800 shows that 4,717 W2employees in America 


produced $9,372,437,288 worth of products, which shows an average per hand 
of $1,988. 


This shows that one hand in America produced more than twice 


a hand 


as much 
n France, 
1 Switeer 


ich as 


land, Russia, or Spain, and more than seven times a italy 

Now, sir, I am willing to go as far as any man to better the con- 
dition of the laborers in this country; but if these figures of Mr. 
Evarts and Mr. Blaine are true, the factory labor of the United 
States is paid less in proportion to what they produce than the 
factory labor of any other country in the world. 

THE PROPLE JUSTLY COMPLAIN 

A tariff for protection places all the burdens on the producers 
of farm products and the laborers of this country. Under a pro- 
tective tariff system and our unjust financial system the wealth of 
the country is fast drifting into the hands of a few millionaires. 
Any system of laws that enables a few men to accumulate greater 
riches than kings in a few short years is radically wrong and 
unjust. [Applause. } 

If the — cry out and demand the repeal of laws unjust to 
them and the enactment of such as will give them equal oppor- 
tunities, they are told that they must not agitate; they must be 
quiet and submit; that they will destroy confidence and frighten 
capital. 

hy, Mr. Chairman, the reason for the complaint of the people 
grows cut of the fact that they have lost conhinaee themselves in 
the justice and fairness of the legislation of the country, and how 
can it be otherwise when the rich are growing richer and the 
poor poorer each day by reason of such laws as the bill now before 
this House? 

The fate of ancient Rome and other nations of antiquity tells us 
that their decline and fall were caused by the concentration of the 
wealth of those countries in the hands of afew people. In the 
language of another, when darkness settled over Sere and she 
lost her place among the natiuns of the earth, 3 per cent of her 
yopulation owned 97 per cent of her wealth; when Babylon went 
Sowa, 2 per cent of ios populy.tion owned all the wealth; when 
Persia bowed her head, 1 per cent of her population owned all the 
land; when the sun of Rome set in black despair, 1,800 men 
owned and controlled all the known world. 

The United States for the past thirty years has followed the 
path traveled by these nations, and to-day 40,000 people own more 
than one-half of the wealth of the United States, and 250,000 of her 
70,000,000 people practically own all the wealth in this country. 

In 1850 the farmers of this country owned five-eighths of the 
wealth of the United States; in 1860, three-fourths; in 1870, a little 
more than one-third; in 1880, one-sixth, and in 1890, one-seventh, 

In 1890 the farmers had $18,27),252,649 invested in farm lands, 
and their products, not including live stock, brought $2,460, 107,454. 

The manufacturers of this country in 1590 had a capital of 
$6,139,397,895, and after deducting cost of material, as [ have 
heretofore shown, their output was $4,860,286.837, and the amount 
of wages earned by employees in manufacturing was $1 ,221,170,454. 

Now, if we take the $1,221,170,454 paid for labor by the manufac- 
turers of this country from $4,860,286,837, the value of the goods 
produced, we have an income to the manufacturers of this coun- 
try of $3,639,117,383, or about 60 per cent profit for the year 1590. 

It will be readily seen from these figures how the mannfactur- 
ers took care of the poor laborers who made, in 1890, $4,860,286, 837 
for them, and they allowed them $1,221,170,454 of this sum; and 
the manufacturers, after allowing 10 per cent on their investment, 
got in addition $8 every time the laborer who made the 
got $1. 


‘much as 


yoods 


PROTECTIVE TARIFF DOES NOT BENEFIT THE FARMER 
Mr. Chairman, a large majority of the people of my district are 
farmers. I was seared upon a farm, and know what difficulties 
under present conditions surround our farmers. I fully under 
stand the constant toil that is required of our farmers in order to 
pay store accounts, provision bills, guano notes, and excessive 
taxes in the fall of the year. They must all be paid out of the 
year’s crop. 
If the crop is cotton, there is no ee on cotton; cotton is 
roduced in competition with the labor of the world, and sold in 
he open markets of the world without any protection, Yet every 
item of manufactured goods sold the farmer under this bill bears 
an average tariff tax of 57 per cent, an increase over the McKin- 
ley bill of 7 per cent. How can the farmers who make cotton pay 
this tax and prosper? We are told there is nothing sectional in 
this bill; that it protects all alike. I would be glad for some one 
of its champions to point out how it protects the cotton growers 
of the South. Do you doit ae a tax on cotton bagging 
and ties and on cotton gins; on farming tools, and on everyting 
upon God’s green earth that he buys? 
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The labor of the world is engaged in ne cotton, wheat, corn, 

d oats. ‘Oh,” you say, ‘the cotton producers get no benefit 

m this bill. But that is not true of the corn, wheat, and oat 

owers, They are protected.” [denyit. It istrue you havea 

iff tax of 15 cents a bushel on corn, 20 cents a bushel on oats, 
and 10 cents a bushel on wheat, 

The cultural schedule of this bill that we are told will re- 
\Heve and encourage the farmers of this country and bring to them 
the prosperity promised in the last campaign can not in any way 
‘benefit them or relieve them from the present depression due to 
falling prices. Under this bill a tariff tax of 15 cents a bushel is 
put on corn. How can this increase the price that the farmer will 
'get for hiscorn? The farmers of this country produce 2,151,139,000 
Reg, of corn, while the balance of the world produces only 

$2,332,000. 

This shows that the farmers of this country produce 87 per cent 
of the entire corn crop of the world. During the fiscal year 1896 
the United States exported 101,100,875 bushels of corn and corn 
meal, and imported 4,338 bushels of corn. How can 15 cents on 
,4,888 bushels of corn, which come to this country principally for 
seed, increase the price of 2,151,130,000 bushels of corn made by 
our farmers? 

Why, Mr. Chairman, we made 101,100,375 bushels more corn 
and corn meal last year than we needed, which we were compelled 
to send abroad to find a market, and as the price of the 101,100,875 
‘bushels of corn sold in the open markets of the world fixed the 
price of corn in the home market there was no increase in the 
‘price of corn made by the farmers of this country by reason of the 

iff on corn, for any country that produces a large surplus of a 
product and disposes of that surplus in the free markets of the 
‘world, the price received for the surplus fixes ag Fe 3 of the 
product at home. This rule applies to the $569,879,297 of agricul- 

ral products sold in a foreign market last year. 

During the fiscal year 1896 the farmers, as 1 have shown, sent 
over 100,000,000 bushels of corn abroad to finda market. The 
exported over 13,000,000 bushels more of oats than were Sneenten 
into this country; over 58,000,000 bushels more wheat than was 
imported. The value of wheat flour exported over that imported 
was over $52,000,000. 

We exported 372,461 head of cattle and only ere 734 head. 
We exported 25,126 head of horses and imported 9,990 head. 

The value of raw cotton sent abroad to find a market was 
$1090,056,464. 

Our exports of lard were over 500,000,000 pounds more than our 
imports. Our exports of bacon and hams were over 554,000,000 

nds more. Our exports of fresh and pickeled pork exceeded 
bur imports by more than 70,000,000 pounds. We sent over 369,- 

000 pounds more of fresh, canned, and salted beef out of the 
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nited States to find a market than was ped to this country. 
W Solis nat = 


e exported 26,691,963 pounds of dried ear and im- 

rted only 138,648 pounds, and we exported 800,000 more 

green and ripe apples than we imported. We exported 11,000,- 

{000 pounds more of butter and over 500,000 bushels more of pota- 
than we imported. 

With the farmers of this coun semen 66 pet cent of our 
export trade, how can the tariff duties provided by this bill in- 
crease the price of the products they are orced to export and sell 
‘in competition with the world? Mr. Chairman, the farmers of 
phis country will not be deceived by the rates on farm products in 
bill. ey know that, if they must ship their ucts abroad 

order to find a market, tariff do not t them. 

Mr. , the farmers of this country would not complain 
at the enactment of a just tariff law that levied duties for the 

e of raising revenue and which distributed the duties levied 
with fairness, but when the sturdy farmers of this country who 
are to-day plowing their fields, their hearts fresh in the love of their 
wives, their children, and their homes, their souls hopeful in the 

rospect of a coming — made by honest toil, their lives pure, 
Beit consciences clear, y understand the provisions of this bill, 
\they will justly repudiate those who seek at the dictation of the 
tected classes to fasten this unjust legislation upon the country, 
Apeionse.) 

Mr. Chairman, the } we emissaries of wealth and their repre- 
sentatives, under the false plea of aiding the farmers and laborers 
\of this country, appeal to Co: after Co for legislation 
Ge eS eee Th can be apes to Saree 

scheme at each Congress w they insist relieve the 
i we a bill ts pe 7 Neeenernd one atte anne to enrich 

ew at the expense people country. 

Sir, when T iack entered the Fife thind Comgrecs we ware told 
that to bring prosper! to the country we must repeal the pur- 
jenasing clause of ~ armas Act, oa : every infiu- 
‘ence to bear u ngress the purchasing clause 
Act was ed, but did not come. The next remedy 
was the issuing of bonds, we were told would relieve the 
people. Bonds to the amount of $262,000,000—not wy authority of 
Goatees, but in ite of were issued and sold. 

am glad, Mr, Chairman, representing what I believe to 


be the best interest of the le, I voted against the repea! 
purchasing clause of the Sherman Act, and against the proj. 
to issue bonds; but the repeal of the purchasing clanse of ¢};« 
man Act, and the placing of a mortgage debt on the peop). 
children and their children’s children, could not and did): 
the condition of thecountry. The next promise to the pe 

lenty and prosperity if _ would declare against Bry. 

yanism. This we were told would restore confidence ai 

prosperity. The present occupant of the White House wa- 
sented as the advance agent of prosperity. It seems that | 
in advance of it; at least four years in advance. 

Sir, the people of this country will not have prosperity 1), 
restore the money of our fathers, enact a tariff law for , 
that places taxes highest on luxuries and exempts, as far « 
cable, the necessaries of life, and is limited to the neces. 

nses of the Government economically and honestly a 

red. Sir, when we give to every American citizen an , 
chance in the game of life, then eternal justice will rule s 
and then the people of this —— country of ours will m 
ward toward that splendid future of fullest triumph and ulti; 
glory which it is their destiny to reach. [Applause.} 


The Tariff. 
SPEEROH 
HORN. J. YOST, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 81, 1897. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, an 
having under consideration the bill (H. > to = revenue for tl 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United States 

Mr. YOST said: 

Mr. OmarrMan: I send to the Clerk’s desk the following amend- 
ment: 

Sp ge tap), een oat “forty ’ and insert “seventy-five;” so that it 

“Tron ore, including maganiferous iron ore, the dross or residuum of py- 
rites, 75 cents per ton.” 

Mr. Chairman, it is with the greatest reluctance that I find 
myself com to an the committee upon this schedule. 
Nothing save an im ve sense of duty to the constituency [ 
have the honor to represent could induce me tochallenge the tin- 

ose distinguished gentlemen who have so ably au! +o 
zealously devoted themselves to the tion of a bill the en- 
actment of which will, 1 believe, bring to this country a rich 
measure of a. 

It is in this spirit that I offer this amendment, believing it to he 
in full accord with the ple upon which this bill is based, and 
because, to a , it is responsive to the demand which the 
people of this nation made for tariff legislation. 

ey had a right to expect, and they did expect, that success 

a the issue joined would not only place at the head of this 
ment a man broad enough to represent the interests) 4 

whole country, but would also be productive of legislation «jnally 


I members of the Ways and 

Means Committee, ne en ete to = rimi- 

against any section. contrary, ieve they were 

desire to advance the interests of al! ujon 

But these gentlemen are but human ai! 

the influence of environment. Necessary 

they are more familiar with the needs and requirements of (!)'' 

. immediate interests lose sight 

of the interests of others stand in a mt conflict. We 

of the South who stand on this side of this Chamber, knowin: | ° 

extent of Southern resources, and believing that the upbuilding 

ee with ao eaeeeeen ae Be petnciple of | fo 

tection, have, in effect, been depri representation in the 
preparation of this bill. 


practically monopolized South 
representation on the Ways and Means Committees. They 
pels the = -- the eaeaiee hans soanees7 ee es 
under that ve ie, and prevents them, 
he 9 from Rlceceion ama loaisting upon those 
schedules the incorporation of which means the development «' 
the South and the of her For this reason Sout!i- 
ern industrial interests have not had that consideration in the pr) 
aration of this bill which their extent and entitle them 
ae to call attention to this dis- 
since the been under discussion. For neary 
weeks the measure has been under consideration in the ('— 
of the Whole. Theoretically, it is here that the scheduls 

discussed and amendments offered. 

@ matter of fact, almost tne entire time has been consumed 
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rev of old campaign s hes, so that not even one- 
en part of the bill has been send by sections; nor is there any 
promise of — being made should the time be extended. It 
f the apparent p of the minority to prevent an intelligent 
discussion of schedu®s. Representatives whose constituents are 
to be seriously affected, and who desire to present amendments 
and the reasons therefor, have for days been seeking an opportunity 
to discharge their duty. That opportunity has been denied them. 
The time which should have been devoted to an earnest and prac- 
tical consideration of schedules has been frittered away in decla- 
mations and the rehashing of theories which the American people 
have distinctively condemned. We have passed the theoretical 
stage. The public policy of this Government has been determined, 
and the duty of the hour is to carry forward the work on the lines 
laid down by the American people in November last. The theo- 
retic question was submitted and decided, and in harmony with 
that decision is the amendment I have offered. 

In declaring for a return to the protective policy the people de- 
clared for the principle of the McKinley bill, and they declared 
also for the schedules of that bill where an abandonment of the 
schedules involves an abandonment of the principle. Under the 
McKinley bill the duty on iron ore was 75 cents per ton, and we 
ask that under this bill that duty be restored. Who objects to 
this? Weare told that Eastern furnace men are demanding cheap 
foreign ore in order to meet the fierce competition with which 
they are confronted and because their own domestic beds have 
been exhausted. But the East is not the only producer of iron, 
although in the past the bulk of the production has come from 
that section. In recent years new and formidable competitors 
have entered the lists, and the battle of evolution isnow on. They 
are American competitors and are entitled to a fair field under a 
broad American icy. For generations the Eastern furnace 
men, ng raw material, ampie capital, and proximity to 
market, and as they have been against ruinous foreign 
competition, for generations we have paid tribute to the East; have 

ractically dominated the trade. They have prospered in the en- 
yment of these advantages, and their supremacy would have 
remained had not the wonderful natural resources of 
the South and West attracted the attention of capital and invited 
development. The alliance of Southern resources and Northern 
enterprise and capital is fast transferring the center of iron pro- 
duction, so that to-day the only competition the Eastern furnace 
men fear is that of r Southern ther. And against that 
brother they are now crying aloud for an abandonment of the 
ae under which they have 
that policy will result in the utilization of the millions of tons 
of ore now lying useless in the South. 

We are willing to meet these gentlemen under fair conditions. 
They have the a of nearness to market; we the advan- 
tage of abundant raw material. Not satisfied, however, with the 


advan which their location gives, they are asking the addi- 
tional advantage which cheap foreign ore would afford! Against 
this we protest. Instead of ng this ore from abroad, let us 


so own people to work transfer the scene of activit 
across the water to our own doors. The West can furnis 
ore needed, and the South can supply the material 
There is no reason why the 776,000 tons of 
last year should not have been produced here. 
we have tribute to the East, and now when 
the gifts which nature has bestowed 
uses of man, it is both selfish and 
pon us a law which opens the door 
mines of the South. 
protection, as I understand it, is develop- 
by American labor. Whenever an 
produced or fairly substituted in this country, 


the opportunity to produce it. 
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a 80 as to a 
under our system and the 
lands. poo this principle to the schedule 
ee is nota _ of ae een — 
duplicated here, or fairly substituted. 
contend that this foreign ore is differ- 
Ladmit that it is good ore, but 
no metal into which it enters that could not be 
is brought here, not because its 
American mines, but because 
can not be ——s so cheaply. That 
reason, why million and a quarter 
iron ore was not paid to American 
of this — have our own 
t. oe this ae ae ote name 
a now of ri this 
Sliiaiey $4. and tot un geoee that our party 2 
. et us prove that our party 

looks to and labors for national development 
of any special section, however great that 
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The principle of Republican protection is In the manufacture and sale of Amert- 
ean products and the taxation of foreign imports. 





The Tariff. 


SPEBROH 


or 


HON. DANIEL W. MILL 


in THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wedne sday, March 
On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Governme: 
age the industries of the United States 

Mr. MILLS said: 

Mr. CHarrMAN; In all history of national growth and develop- 
ment it has been wisely said that experience is a valued teacher. 
Sometimes this nes is accompanied with joy and prosper- 
ity; sometimes with sadness and demoralization; and I believe I 
can truthfully state, without fear of contradiction, that the 
American people have tasted the fruits of both. In all the his- 
tory of our experience, considering the advantages we should 
have gained by rapid growth and development, we have had no 
period of depression and general demoralization greater than that 
which confronts this Congress, assembled as it is in extraordi- 
nary session to provide proper remedies for the evils existing by 
reason of Democratic mismanagement and stupidity. 

PRESENT CONDITIONS 

Progress is a system of changes and developments, and a gov- 
ernment in order to properly govern must be capable of meeting 
those exigencies which arise from conditions prevalent at the time. 

For the last four years the American people have lived in an era 
wrought from the darkest clouds of despair. The merchant, the 
farmer, the toiler, have all witnessed the evil omens in the skies 
of distrust, and with that conscious instinct of self-preservation 
taught in the school of experience and practice, they have asked 
that present conditions be changed. 

Distrust and Democracy—the two are correlative terms—have 
given way to Republican rule, which, like a beam of sunlight in 
the wake of a fearful storm, bids godspeed to the coming of a 
brighter day. Reason is once more established in high places of 
governmental management, and throughout the length and breadth 
of this great nation men have begun to feel that ‘‘ the Government 
at Washington still lives.” 

To meet this emergency, Mr. Chairman, we have been called 
together to pass a tariff bill which will provide sufficient revenue 
to carry on the Government and to enable American industries to 
again resume active operations. It seems to me that the greatest 
argument which presents itself to the minds of all honest-thinking 
men in favor of a protective tariff is the present condition of our 
country, its industries, and its people. Words are inadequate to 
express a more forcible reason for protection than these. 

THEORY VS. EXPERIENCE 

In all tariff discussions there have been two dominant ideas 
rising above all others, one based upon theoretical reasoning, the 
other upon the sound principle of actual experience and condi- 
tion. One is a matter of caprice, the cther a matter of fact, and 
in this discussion of taxation we have had Democratic theory vs. 
Republican facts. 

The Democratic party, in a moment of spasmodic forgetfulness 
on the part of the people, was thrust suddenly into power and con- 
trolled all avenues of legislation, which gave them a wide field to 
put into operation all their cherished ideas of a tariff. 

Like a lot of schoolboys drilled for a commencement exercise, 
they went onto the stage of political action and either torgot what 
they were told to do or were jealous of each other. Their brains 
were full of theoretical delusions, and, after wrangling for months 
over pet fancies, they passed a bill a part of which has since been 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, and which also 
became a law without the President's approval, and left the coun- 
try a continuous deficit of over $203,000,000 in four years, or over 
$50,000,000 per annum, and which, we are informed by the late 
Secretary of the Treasury, will be augmented by a further defi- 
ciency of $45,000,000 for the fiscal year beginning on July 1 next, 
if existing conditions continue. ' 

We have here a practical demonstration of what it cost the 
American people to indulge in Democratic fanaticisms. Yet we 
are told here by these learned gentlemen of Jeffersonian proclivi- 
ties that the Republican party seeks to impose unnecessary bur- 
dens upon the people by its tariff legislation. What greater 
burden could be imposed upon the people than the increased 
bonded indebtedness of $262,315,400, made necessary under the last 
Administration by the decrease of the revenue? Common sense 
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it and to encour 


seems to dictate a change from the economic conditions forced 
upon the nation by Democracy and its followers, whether they be 
middle-of-the-r 
the West. 


Populists of the South or Bryan Silverites of 
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NEED OF MORE REVENUE. 
No one will attempt to deny that the Government must have a 
sufficient revenue to meet its expenses, and since the income-tax 
law has been declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, 
what else remains but to pass a tariff measure to meet the exigen- 
cies of the occasion? 
To meet these cohditions we are now offered a tariff measure 
which presents the following figures: 
Rough preliminary estimate of revenue from proposed bill. 


Duties— 
Collected. Collected ~ Esti. | ee 
in 1893. in 1806. mated. Increase. 


Schedules. 


Chemicals, oils, and paints $6, 300,522 | $5,513,545 | $8,196,226 | $2,682,681 

rths, earthenware, and 

glassware 7, 644, 422 | 11,901,532 4,257,110 
Metals, and manufactures of ..| 27,082,729 | 18,382,602 | 17,343, 676 4,010, 084 
Wood. and manufactures of...| 1,857,808 884,713 | 2,143,588 | 1,758,375 
NE i cicne Casig waannnannae| 193,204 | 29,910,016 | 51,645,896 | 21,735, 880 
Tobacco, and manufactures of.| 14,831,990 | 14,850,117 | 22,257,788 7, 308, 671 


ae 12,905,571 | 7,850,860 | 14,169,988 | 6,310,128 
’ ), , . , | ’ , , , 


provisions 
Spirits, wines, and other bev: |  70s,253 | 6,905,648 | 9,732,927 | 1,797,179 
Cotton manufactures. --..--—-- 11,333,605 | 9,811,820 | 11,077,119 | 1, 765, 799 
Fiax, hemp, and jute, an 
coatentnatoren of 18, 974, 839 | 12,018,083 | 19,834,845 7,816, 726 
Wool, -—< manufactures of: oon on os ones] ee 
Di oven ceccee cceseos Seeees . >. } #58 ** »* se 
Manufactures, of wool 98° 404: 708}| 23/27, 5601) F5°o-4't04 | 27) S40 RS 
Silk and silk goods 20,310, 250 | 12,504,006 | 14,357,556 1, 853, 550 
Pulp, paper, and books 2)070,124 | 1,242°125 | 1,300,531 58, 
Sundries 15, 006, 544 | 10,920, 164 |. 14, 168, 898 
Unenumerated — unmanufac- { 717,581 87, 879 37,879 
tured | 0 124, 258 2 
Articles transferred from free 
I EO ncn 6ncnnnns coeylebsingetiae |--nnee serene 4,000, 000 4,000, 000 


Total revenue ...........-/198,978, 458 1155, 625,917 |260, 105, 710 | 113, 479, 798 
} 





From these deductions we are assured of an increase of 
$113,479,793 over that of tho last fiscal year, and while seemingly 
large, is not more than the contingencies liable to arise seem to 
warrant. 

In this hour of financial distress, when people are on the verge 
of questioning the stability of the nation’s credit, too much money 
will do no harm, while too little has already stifled the freedom of 
speculation and interchange of commercial transactions. In all 
transactions which effect prosperity and progress the nation must 
lead, while the ple, being a part of that nation gathering to- 

ether their individual interests, follow on in that road which 
eads to safety. When you deplete the resources of the Govern- 
ment, you frighten the people and stampede capital into seclu- 
sion. No peoplecan be considered safe and contented when there 
exists distress at the fountain head of government. Government 
means guidance, and there can be no safer guidance than suffi- 
cient means. 


PROTECTIVE TARIFF AS A LICENSE. 

But our Democratic friends on the other side tell us we collect 
more revenue than we need, and that our bill will collect from the 
people more than the requirements demand. 

1 am not ready to admit, Mr. Chairman, that the people pay 
this tax. ‘Tariff taxation is principally levied on importations, 
and importations come from abroad. Whatever tax, therefore, 
may be laid upon importations is paid by the persons who cause 
these articles of commerce to be brought to our shores. They 
have an object in ae goods here, and that object is to 
place them upon our marketg for sale. We have a great nation, 
which is without question the greatest manufacturing nation in 
the world, and if any men or set of men choose to engage in the 
business of importing articles of foreign manufacture to our 
shores for the ee age of placing them in competition with our 
own products, I do not know of any reason why they should 
not be made to pay for the privilege of trying to close up the 
manufacturing industries of The United States. Nobody has any 
more rights than ourselves. We pay our workingmen good 
wages, and as a result we stimulate active energy, which pro- 
duces marvelous results. Even our friends who wrote the 
minority report on this bill tell us that we have the highest skilled 
laborers of any civilized country of the world. They also tell us 
that our advanced intelligence enables us to have a greater pro- 
ductiveness than any other nation in the world. Yet, notwith- 
standing the fact that we are a nation of intelligent workers and 
a nation of great productiveness, our Democratic friends com- 
plain because we make the foreigner pay a license for encroaching 
upon cur domain of industrial energy. We bave here a further 
exhibition of Democratic contradiction and fallacy. 

They tell us when we tax foreign products we impose burdens 
upon the poor who pay the tax. 

The life of every nation is its industry; destroy industry, and you 
take away the life that actuates the power of existence. No in- 
ury could be more effectual than an injury which seeks to impair 

dustry, and when we stock the markets of this nation with arti- 
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cles of foreign manufacture, we put so much energy of {, 
importation against the energy of American institutions. _ 
CONDITION OF AMERICAN WORKINGMEN 

Within the last three or four years the American work.) } 
learned a sad lesson of experience, which came from Dem, 
theorizing upon the subject of free trade and low tariff. 

The principle of Republican protection is in the manu! 
and sale of American products and the taxation of foreic) 
ports. If there are those who choose to buy foreign pro jut. ), 
them pay the penalty of a revenue tax for their failure ¢) <), 
port home industry. 

Labor-saving machinery is now an important factor in al) yy)» 
facturing interests, and with the sharp competition which ),,\y 
exists among our own manufacturers we need have no f. 
the tariff rate will affect the price of American commoiditi 

It is folly to suggest a remedy for an evil which is pro: 
of other evils far greater. There can be no evil worse thi.1 ¢),9: 
which seeks to close up American industries for the benetit of {,y- 
eign manufactures. The American laborer is first, the foreign 
laborer last. 

The people, after an experimental trial with Democratic tarig 
tinkering, have called the Republican party to the rescue, and have 
asked for protection, which we expect to give them. 

A great deal, Mr. Chairman, has been said about the working. 
man in these tariff debates, and as a Representative froin one of 
the greatest manufacturing cities of the world, which off the 
workingman inestimable advantages in the way of employinent, | 
desire to put myself on record as a friend of the toiler. 

Our city, which for American ingenuity, enterprise, and thrift 
can not be excelled by any other, is a world of industry within 
itself, and it seems strange that a business center like this should 
overwhelmingly declare for Republican protection. Why? Be- 
cause they have had a practical test of Democratic tariff doctrin 
and I believe the greatest protectionists in the country to-day are 
the workingmen in our large cities. 

INCOMPETENT JUDGMENT. 

I respect my distinguished friends from the South and sive 
them all the rights accorded to private opinion; but when men 
from the sunny fields of the South attempt to lay down turi!f doc- 
trines for the guidance of Northern industries, they step upon a 
field of action foreign to their knowledge of practical experi- 
ence. 

Let me give you a few figures, by way of comparison: 


Statistics of population and manufactures of the States of Ten: 
and Illinois. 


n 


iS 


ir that 


Numberof | x... 
Population. establish- | - 


, eS 
Illinois.........- 


Tennessee. .......... 1,475,002 | $40, 443,782 
OD vn cccvunatcks dnban 18, 586, 348 46,815, 181 36, 152, 308 
Illinois 171, 523,879 | 502,004,512 | 529,019. 089 | 


This is a comparison, Mr. Chairman, of the two States repre- 
sented by the rival leaders [Mr. MCMILLIN and Mr. Baivry| of 
Democratic tariff doctrine with the great State of [linvis, which 
I have the honor to represent in . My district alone repre- 
sents a population of 299,208, while the city of Chicago has a 
population which in time will equal that of either of the States 
named. Yet, notwithstanding the facts given in the table, tliese 
gentlemen come here and plead the cause of the workingmen-4 
class of citizens with which they have little todo or know litt!« of. 

Chicago, which rose in a night from the ashes of the greatest 
conflagration ever known, stands to-day a model of American n- 
terprise and industry, and the bone and sinew of its life is in the 
employment of its working classes. No city in the Union has felt 
the pangs of financial distress and misery greater than the (iarden 
City of the West, and I would feel that I had violated my most 
sacred trust did I return to its ome without having done every- 
thing in my power to protect interests through the medium 
of a protective tariff. 

Democratic management has closed our factories and our banks. 
Our homes are left without means of proper existence and our 
streets are filled with idle men. What care men for theory or ¢x- 
periment when they suffer asa result? What they need and what 
they shall get, if the ublican party has the power to give it to 
them, isemployment. Home production and home consumption 
go hand in d; the dosbrentions of one destroys both. 

TRUSTS AND THEIR REMEDY. 

But our friends tell us we create trusts through the medium of 

our system of taxation. 
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Trusts are evils which menace the life of trade, and I am ready | 
at all times to record my vote in favor of any bill which will de- 
stroy trasts and monopolies. But, Mr. Chairman, I am not ready 
to yote for free trade or inadequate protection in order to destroy | 
a small proportion of individuals who take advantage of a pro- 
tecttve-tariff measure to enhance their own interests. The cure 
seems to be worse than the evil; and knowing as I do that men | 
will always p the opportunity to enrich themselves at the | 
expense of others, no matter what methods they may adopt to 
accomplish their purpose, | am of the opinion that other means 
are at hand to crush these gigantic evils than the systems ad- 
vanced by our friends. It is an insult to the intelligence of the 
age to say that trusts can not be wiped out by adequate legisla- 
tion in other channels. 

RIGHTS OF CAPITAL AND INTERESTS OF LABOR. 

Capital honestly invested and righteously managed is entitled 
to a fair and reasonable profit, and 1 think I will not be contra- 
dicted when I say that the American capitalist is to-day the most 
liberal of all the world, for in no nation is the rate of wages so 
high as in our own country. This is self-evident and conclusive, 
and without the investment of capital labor is without employ- 
ment, Any person with a moderate knowledge of political econ- 
omy is familiar with the fact that labor and capital are really 
one. Capitalis an aggregated result of labor, and without it there 
is no labor. 

The idea of legislation to give the laborer a cheap product in 
which he has had no hand in manufacturing is to give him 
nothing at all, for the principle of commerce and industry is in 
the interchange of commodities. Capital and labor, production 
and consumption, are synonymous, and depend ~»on each other 
in order to produce an equitable adjustment of coex:sting relations. 

It is fallacy to try and run this Government upon the plans sug- 

sted in the many platform enunciations of Populistic creeds. | 
The stability of capital means the stability of labor, and labor is 
never mor contented than when capital is at work opening up 
the avenues of commerce and industry. The greatest capitalists | 
of the age have been men of toil, and the surest way to wealth, | 
which stands open to all, is in the prosperity and encouraging | 
conditions of the nation. 

I believe in legislation against trusts and monopolies, but let it | 
be specific and direct, not as advanced against protection and 
justifiable taxation. We have met serious conditions before and 

ve dealt with difficult problems of state. We can do it again. | 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, | desire to say that I come here | 
as an inexperienced person so far as national legislation is con- | 
cerned; but coming Fresh from a people whose prosperity and | 
happiness have been seriously impaired by such reckless legisla- 





tion in the past, I believe even a meager knowledge of the alfairs 
of government would dictate a favorable vote upon the pending 
bill, which I shall give. 

It may be that there are imperfections in the bill, but no im- 
perfection, no matter how great, could possibly be greater than 
the imperfections of the existing tariff schedule. Knowing that 
the Senate is to deliberate upon this matter fully, which will re- 
turn it to this House for further consideration, I will record my 
vote in its favor now in order that all possible haste may be made 
in its final . 

Protection is no longer a dream, but is a bright star of hope in 
the vast field of commercial activity which will lead prosperity 
and progress from the gloomy shadows of an inglorious past. 


The Dingley Tariff Bill. 
SPEEROH 
HON. JAMES A. NORTON, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 


On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 
Mr. NORTON said: 


Mr. CuatrMan: When this measure was being considered under 

the and restrictions of the five-minute rule, I sought to 

call the attention of the committee to simply one of the great 
out of the many that the bill euutaiaad c 

before I could define and make plain the fact that this 

noe it became a law, would by its operation seek for 

throats of sick children and deny to the suffering the 

of life-saving remedies, I was notified that my 

onths, days, and hours had been devoted 

to the consideration of the special interest of 
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trusts, combines, And even here upon this 


and corporations. 


sound when created by the touch of the finger 
| of sordid capital upon the tele rraph key could be heard by the 
| attuned ear of the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 


and he promptly answered; and he was alert and fleet of foot 
ributed to the cor- 


ruption fund of his party, and who by unlawful and despicable 


means had intimidated and coerced thousands of American work- 
ingmen into supporting the nominees of the St. Louis convention, 

But the appeals of the stricken and the despairing cry of the 
suffering fell upon deaf ears and unsympathetic hearts, and the 
click of the rich man’s gold drowned out the wail for help and 


relief coming up from the common people. Pleadings of the Rep- 
resentatives upon this side of the Chamber for a few minutes of 
time in which to point out wrong and to ask for justice at the 
hands of the majority were disregarded, and the right denied under 
your iron rule of despotism that is an outrage upon free speech 
and parliamentary decency. You assure us that we have the 
right and privilege left to us to print our appeals and opinions in 
Recorp. Most gracious privilege, indeed. Appeal when? 
Print when? After you have done your work of iniquity, when 
we can only cry out to a dead past—to the graveyard of the peo- 
ple’s hopes—when argument and reason can only come in the form 
of protests against a wrong already consummated and hope for 
remedy is abandoned. [Applause. ]} 
Legislation for the people by the people’s representatives becomes 
a farce when in the legislative halls of seventy millions of free 
people free speech is trammeled, throttled, restricted, and silenced 
by dictatorial rules and autocratic power, and that power gene- 
rated from the power house of capital and greed. When the 
shackles are riveted upon the people, labcr, agriculture, and hon- 
est industry are enchained by law tothe juggernaut of subsidized 
aristocracy, and we desire to raise our voice against such treason 
to the people's right, we are silenced by rules and told that we 


| may speak through the columns of a Congressional newspaper 


having a limited circulation of less than 20,000 among more than 
seventy millions of people. Gracious boon indeed! Let us thank 
God that we are permitted to live and breathe, to starve, and die a 
natural death not governed by the rules of this Congress. |Loud 
applause. | 

While this, the most monstrous measure and menace to the 
rights of our people ever introduced into an American Congress, 
was being briefly alluded to by permission, I briefly indeed re- 
ferred to one of the most ungrateful and un-American characters 
that ever received honors and preferment at the hands of the 
American people. The language used by me on that occasion has 
been subject to criticism. Very well. It may not have been as 
ornate, classic, or elegant in phraseology as it should have been. 
My apology is that it was the truth, the plain truth and simple, 
and within the comprehension of every American citizen, and be- 
lieved and indorsed by most of them. It was a truth the expres- 
sion of which was justified by the course of Grover Cleveland as 
President of the United States. His financial policy was British, 
Republican, and un-American; was a breeder of trusts and a de- 
fense of combines and unlawful corporations. It ruined trade, 
enslaved labor, depressed industries, lowered values of all things 
but gold, and violated the law and: the Constitution that he swore 
to uphold and defend. His foreign policy was unpatriotic and 
dictated by foreign and domestic enemies to the prosperity of the 
United States, and brought our flag into the dead calm of the 
shadows of shame. [Applause. | 

But, gentlemen of the majority, he should be your ideal and 
your idol. He was our Judas, and your Moses. We are justified 
in repudiating and execrating him. You should glorify and 
honor him. Youshould build monuments to his infidelity. And 
I see you are not slow to grasp the opportunity, and the so-called 
Dingley bill, No. 379, should be dedicated to his memory and occupy 
a place in his biography, for it is like him in line, character, and 
lineament. Great in its monstrosity, outrageous in character, 
deceitful as a whole, despicable in detail, false toGovernment and 
the people, cruel in its application, without mercy or humanity, 

nower, a servile, fawning sycophant to the rich and 
canteen onl a crushing, tyrannica! robber of the poor and toiling 
classes. [Loud applause. | : L 

Permit me to place before you the title of the McKinley bill, 
and ask your attention thereto: ‘‘ To reduce the revenue and equal- 
ize duties on imports, and for other purposes.” 

And now let us read the title of this production of robbery: ‘‘To 
provide revenue for the Government and to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States.” 

As honest men, let me ask you what you think of the two propo- 
sitions. If the title of the McKinley bill portrayed the truth of 
the intent and purposes of the measure, and that increasing the 


rate of duty would decrease revenue, how, in the name of reason, 
can you expect to increase revenue by the Dingley law, whose 
rate of duty is higher in almost every schedule than the McKinley 
law? I may be justified, therefore, in saying that it will not 
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increase the revenue; but, by its prohibitive rates of duty, it will 
decrease the revenue below the now existing point under the 
Wilson law, and thereby force again the recourse of issuing bonds 
in time of peace. So much of the mission of the Dingley law, if 
it becomes law, I believe it can and will accomplish. 

Will it ‘encourage the industries of the United States”? No 
reasoning man believes that it will ‘‘ encourage” any honest indus- 
try, but I believe, and the country will witness under its provi- 
sions, dishonest combinations crushing out of existence the thou- 
sands of struggling industries who can not compete with the giant 
organizations brought into existence by this breeder of trusts. 

It will protect none but those who do not need and ought not 
to have protection. It will withhold and deprive those who need 
protection from most of the benefits thereof. 

This bill is un-American, for it violates every principle upon 
which American ideas, American fairness, and American justice 
are founded. It is legislation virulent and vicious, with all bene- 
ficial provisions framed to reach only the few, while its direful 
and blighting hand of es taxation falls upon the many. 
The classes are screened, protected, and largely exempted from 
all the burdens it imposes, while the masses are made to bear the 
load and responsibility of supporting the Government, and to pay 
tribute at the sazue time to those who live, thrive, and grow ric 
out of the miseries of the ple. It establishes a British and 
brutal policy, and will build up a snobbish aristocracy. It will 
create trusts, and will protect and defend combinations and de- 
stroy honest competition and legal and legitimate trade. It will 
destroy and not create reciprocity in trade, and drive what few 
there are left of our American trading vessels from off theseas. It 
is unchristian and unconstitutional, violates the common law of 
humanity, and levies taxes with discrimination and in violation 
of the — and mandate of the organic law of theland. [Ap- 

use, 

It is a measure of pretense and deception. It promises protec- 
tion to agriculture while it stabs to the heart that great industry 
of our land. It plants a worthless, rotten fence post of protection 
at the front door of the homes upon the farm, but at the same 
time it places a legalized robber and burglar in every house, barn, 
and granary to pillage, plunder, and purloin the hard earnings 
of the tillers of the soil. It is cowardly to give 60 per cent of pro- 
tection to the woolgrower and rob him of 150 per cent upon the 
finished product he must buy. He may well cry out, “ save 
me from such friends!” 

Yon tell us that this bill is the key that will open the mills. Of 


what use will it be, or what benefit will be derived b oo 
mills while the pockets of those who would purchase their products 
are empty? the mills that have ever been or ever will be 


opened with the keys of high protective tariff legislation have and 
will become but mints in which to coin out of the sweat and toil 
of the employees therein ingots of gold to go into the employers’ 
pockets, while the laborer and his children go hungry and live 
upon promises and fairy tales of confidence restored and prosper- 
ity tocome. This bill, in a word, assassinates labor with a legal 

ignard, for it not only fails to provide a means whereby to buy 
the products of labor, but still further diminishes their ability to 
do so. It increases the cost of living and gives in return nothing 
but stale, mouldy, and often-repeated promises of benefits to come. 

If you are honest in your asseverations that 7 desire to pro- 
tect Shor, then so nominate it within the bond. Place the pro- 
visions within the biil, and not leave it to the option of the mill 
owner and manufacturer, for he will, as he ever done, be un- 
faithful to his pledges and his promises so soon as you have given 
into his hands the interest of those who depend upon him for 
employment. I will gladly vote to fix by law equitable compen- 
sation for labor done. I will gladly vote to protect the interest 
of agriculture and the farmer upon the farm. Give me but such 
an opportunity. You dare not, for such is not your purpose or 
design. [Applause. | ‘ 

I would not charge that all mill owners and manufacturers are 
oppressors of labor, for, thanks to human kindness, there are men 
who will do justice to those who toil for them. ButI have seen, 
and the world has seen, too often the lockout, the reduction of 
wages, and the starvation prices for labor established within the 

tected institutions. And when mencomplained, they have been 
charged with being disturbers and denounced as anarchists and 
enemies of good rane I have seen, and the world has 
seen, justice meted out to them, measured in the scales of greedy 
iniquity, until at iast, driven to desperation, they have gone out 
from the workshops upon the streets to live upon the charity of 
the people. The blacklist and government by injunction and the 
bayonetare natural sequences of overprotection tooverfostered and 
legally cherished organized institutions who are not beneficial to 
overnment or society, and who are not in harmony with the 
ws of God or man, but are actuated only by the instincts of 
greed and avarice. [Applause. 

Let me for a moment a to your better natures, to your 

sense of justice; let me ask you to look upon the rights of human- 


ity and not upon the seductive and alluring picture of em)]» d 
wealth. — 

Why, in the name of common decency, of justice and. 
are we not permitted to discuss this bill as American Repr. 
tives chosen by American constituents? It ought to be a |) 
proposition, and not a measure of reciprocal brigandage 
close our mouths? Are you afraid that the ple will 
some of the rights to which they are entitled if their y; 
wish shall be made known that the favored classes do no: 
or intend they shall have? 

We invite, we beseech, you to come out into the open, |i}. 
est and brave men, and lay this measure within the sun); 
honest and fair criticism. Do this as fair-minded Amer; 
zens chosen as the conservators of the people's rights, and 
bill shall be found to be in the interest of American ini); 
American labor, American agriculture,and American pro 
it will receive the indorsement and affirmative vote of eve: 
ber of the minority upon this floor. [Applause. ] 

You refuse to grant time to consider the schedules of thi.) 
ure seriatim. Why? Are you afraid that the putrid, « 
excrescences, that will eat out the very life of the people. ; 
hidden within these schedules will be exposed to the pul) 
to condemnation, to ridicule and execration. 

We plead for this opportunity, not as obstructionists, | 
men willing to aid in a public service for the public good. 

You deny this right, the common right of remonstrance 3) )).; 
oppression and wrong, and give as your only excuse th) tie 
country is suffering from industrial depression, that contid:ice ; 
dead, that pr rity is ishing and must be restored, a) 
time must not be wasted, but relief given at once. In one s 

ou are right; the country is suffering, business is prostrate. |); 

s idle, confidence has taken flight, and prosperity abides n\) w\:)) 
in our land. Worse still, hunger and want are the unwel:ome 
but enforced guests at the fireless hearths of thousands in this 
land, blessed of God, but accursed by man’s perfidy ani evil }a\ 

The country does not suffer for want of higher taxation of the 
people, but because of overtaxation. Business is prostrate) |«- 
cause by your laws and your construction of them you have mace 
all business unprofitable except the business of usury and extor- 
tion. Labor is idle because you have stolen from the peojle, 
through financial legislation, the means that enabled thei to pur- 
chase the products of labor. Confidenceis destroyed because you 
have — the confidence of the people; prosperity is (ial be- 
cause you have sapped the very foundations of prosperity an de- 
stroyed its life-gi principles by handing over to Wal! street 
the care, culture, and generation of prosperity, and no honest or 
genuine and general prosperity will ever come to the pe yple when 
the money power of and foreign nations controls the actuating 
means whereby it can be created and conserved. [Applian 

You need not, you ought not, be in haste in the work 0f pass- 
ing this bill. It will bring norelief. It only carries to the peo)'s 
more misery, to business more uncertainty and ruin, to labor jess 
“Seer anaatt imports will do noth 11 

igher rates uty upon imports nothing toward lift- 
ing this nation and its people out of the slough of despond into 
which they have been so unnecessarily and ruthlessly })) need. 
Such a policy will only take from the pockets of the people ani 
add nothing to their comforts or their necessities. 

You tell us that you must act speedily and without deli} ration 
because the revenues of the Government are not sufficient t) met 
the expenses of the nation. Stop squandering the revenucs: 0! 
minister the affairs of government honestly and econo illy: 
trom muabieagsatipepen'tnetinemetsy give'oeck to the peop 

rom making upon > give to the people the 
constitutional money of the fathers; pay your obligations in ‘ve 
kind of money stip upon within the body of th 


ted and 
original contracts. [Applause. 
% Senediacy at On to administer the affairs 


Compel your 
of his ent according to law and the Constitution. |.' 
him be the servant of the people and not the agent of monvy | 
kers, bond sharks, and foreign and domestic bank syndicates. 0)! 
then your revenues will be sufficient, and then will no lon. © 
main the necessity of the barriers of unjust and discm™)- 
nating tariff. Open up the channels of legitimate trade wi'): ° 
the world, take down the barred doors from the market how-:~ \' 
the nations, and cultivate reciprocal relations from all sour > '8 
legitimate and honest trade. Discourage speculation an‘! -)’ 
tion and give us a tariff law based upon common-sense prin!!! 

A for revenue sufficient for all needs of government! 
the affairs of government are economically administered, 10! ' 
incidental protection shall follow, none will complain, but po". 
contentment, and will come and remam. [Applau-:. 

Strong as the of West Point were, even they would !ia\« 
availed nothing had Benedict Arnold succeeded in his plan ©! |!!- 
troducing within the American line the British foe. Strone now 


as you may build tariff walls, England cares not, for she know> 
that there are Benedict Arnolds living in America who are 
a ; o 
4 


ae 
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that she shall hold the keys to our Treasury that was sur- 
rendered to her in 1873. ——) 

Gentlemen tell us that ley have just come from the people vic- 
torious and carrying the indorsement of the people; that they 
went to the country upon the tariff issue. 1 do not deny that you 
were victorious, but I do deny that the people elected you because 
they desired a hig tariff law. If the truth were known, I 
believe it would lose the fact that William Jennings Bryan 
was elected, and not William McKinley. But be that as it may, 
we know and the nation knows how you went tothe people. You 
went with polluting and corrupting gold, with intimidation and 
coercion, With , menaces, and the active cooperation of 
corporations in your work of controlling the suffrages of men who 
could not and dared not resist you. [Loud applause on the Dem- 

ratic side. 
*Y mm — the unsu , purchased the purchasable, 
frightened the timid, and under threats of discharge from service 
forced the workingmen of the land to give their unwilling support 
to your ticket. ; 

Your victory was one of shame and infamy, of wrong and out- 
rage upon the free ballot, and now you come in the name of tariff | 
to surrender the people over into the hands of the contributors of 
your debasing fund, that they may be pillaged to discharge your 
obligation. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention of the | 
committee to a few of the schedules in this bill that I know you | 
will not reach and consider in this committee; and I say without 
hesitancy that you never intended to consider them, but I hope 
the m and common decency of the Senate will lead them 
to open wide the door of investigation into these nests of iniquity, 
and if they do you will not recognize the bantling of Dingleyism 
when it is returned to this House, for honor and fair play will 
canse them to tear up by the roots and cast to the winds the thorns | 
and thistles planted therein to grow up to plague and wound the 


on . 

From this floor I ask men in the factories, purchasers of these 
necessities, to carefully study the following tables until you thor- 
oughly understand them. To the workingmen who produce these 
articles let me say that when this bill becomes a law your em- 
ployers will again find some pretext upon which to base a cut in 


willing 


our W: ; and when they do, I want you to turn to these 
tables an ask them if it is they are not sufficiently pro- 
tecte 


Your wages will not be increased; and when you find the prom- | 
ises made to you are not to be kept. turn to these schedules and 
look your em in the face and ask him why. To the millions 
who must buy articles I would say, examine well into these 
comparisons, see how carefully and designedly the wealthy are 
protected, and how flagrantly the poor are robbed. I shall not 

exhaustively into the details of the different schedules, and only 





3 


point out a few samples, not the most flagrant, but enough to 

show you that the protectionists who Sueaned Ghene schedules were 
protection or devilish. 

I would first your attention to the rates of duty on cutlery. 

All are reasonable, and many absolutely prohibitory. 


ee 

the goods within the reach of the rich the rates are the 
lowest, and upon the cheaper and coarser goods that the people 
poor or in ordinary circumstances must buy the duties 


Two-blade pocketknives. 









| Di ley, 
i aner 


Pater 





than 
Wilson. pearl or shell 
shell handles. 
90.4 . | Per cent. | Per cent. Farce, Per cent. | 
Svsapagiinaiiihinernes 140 en. | 
-&...., 242 


Tee ne Orne eee 


BESSELERSE 
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Table knives and forks 
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Breech-loading guns. 


Foreign cost. wee —" Wilson. 


Dingley. 


Per cent. 
35 
85 
> 
i 


35 
or 


Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
G7 *63 


30 


SSSESESE 


—— _ 


*These cheap guns are not made in this country. 
+ This class is made in this country, and has been made for years, under a 
% per cent tariff. 


And now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to call attention to a job lot of 
a insanity in glassware. Here is where the banks over- 
ow and protection reaches high tide: 


GLASSWARE. 
Seven-inch opal shades. 


Selling yatee at factory abroad 
Re 
Packing and strawing 

Freight from factory to seaport......... 

Expenses and insurance 

Ocean freight abe 
Duty, 40 per cent ad valorem on 30 cents............ 


Cents per dozen. 
20 


Total cost 
Protection, 180 per cent. 
Ten-inch opal shades. 


Gelling rice at factory abroad 
alue of case 

Packing and strawing 

Freight from factory to seaport 
Expenses and insurance 

Ocean freight 


Cents per dozen. 
53. 50 


Protection, 112 per cent. 
Student chimneys. 


Ning ~~ at factory abroad 
alue of case.... 
cking, strawing, and papering 
reight from factory to seaport 
pxpennes ane insurance 
re 
Duty, 40 per cent ad valorem on 8.20 cents 


Protection, 140 per cent. 


Night-lamp chimney (nutmeg). 


Selling pres at factory abroad 2. 
Value of caso 


ee 
g| esiziviez 


SReeue? 


Belling ese at factory abroad 
Value of case 

Freight from factory to seaport 
Insurance 


eyes 


Protection, 150 per cent. 
Cuspidors (chinaware). 


wees 


RIBSE 


Protection, 96 per cent. 


I can not refrain at this point from submitting to the commit- 
tee a communication received by one of the members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, and which ought to have challenged their 
attention and oa to their reason, but reason was dethroned 
and mad folly ruled in place thereof. In referring to the rates on 
floor matting, jute carpets, and oilcloths, the gentleman writing 
to the committee sent this communication. 


BALTIMORE, March ; 

DEAR Str: If you are making notes of the effect of the propo « 
household requirements of low square-yard cost, found more or joss :, 
household, the following is submitted relative to Schedule J: 

Floor matting, now selling throughout this country at 6} cents ; 
per square yard, costing in Chinaand Japan, packed ready for s)) 
present rate of exchange, from 4 cents to 25 cents per square yar: 

Proposed duty (paragraph 332): Up to 10 cents per yard in va Q 
per square yard; above 10 cents per yard in value, 8 cents and 25 per 
vaiorem. 

This is equivalent to 200 per cent ad valorem on lowest grades. , 
per cent on the highest grades. a 

Fully 80 per cent of all imported cost less than 10 cents per yard 
It is practically ay and will seriously interfere with ¢),. ; 
homeward of the American sailing ships carrying case oil to the (, 
(See particulars inclosed. ) 

It has heretofore been taxed as follows: 1874, 30 per cent ad valor. 

r cent ad valorem; 18%) and 1804, free. - 

e article is not manufactured in this country. 

Carpets of jute, now selling throughout this country at7 cent, ; 
square yard, costingin Calcutta, India, and Japan, at present rate of. 
from 5 cents to 70 cents per square yard, United States gold: 

Pro d duty (paragraph — valued at 30 cents or less }) 
yard, 6 cents per square yard and 35 per cent ad valorem: if value) , 
cents per square yard, 12 cents per square yard and 40 per cent «:| 

This is equivalent to 150 per cent on lowest grade, and but 53 per eon: : 
the highest owe. used by the wealthy. at have heretofore been taxed 
as follows: 1883,6 cents per square yard; 1890, 6 cents per square yr 1894 
20 per cent ad valorem. vee 

e fiber jute out of which the above are made is to continue on the fr, 
list, where the act of 1890 it. (See paragraph 649.) In iss3 
dutiable at 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Oilcloth for floors, and linoleum, an improved floor cloth, now selling 
throughout this country for 12} cents to 20 cents per square yard for the 
former and from 17} a per square yard for the latter, used to 
cover floors, whelly or partially, under washstands, stoves, and furniture. to 
more or less extent in every home; and oilcloths on cotton backs, known ag 
table and shelf oilcloths, and imitation-leather cloth, in wide and gerera) aso 
wherever a heey pare cloth, like or unlike leather, is wanted, s\\ling pow 
from 10 cents to 15 cents per square yard for the grades in wide ani general 
use, the duty proposed is, viz (paragraph 336): 

Oilcloth for floors, etc., 10 cents per square ayerd and 15 per cent 
equivalent to 110 per cent on the cheapest printed oil floor cloth « 
cent on the cheapest printed linoleums. 

Tnlaid linoleums and cork carpets are provided for in the same paragraph 
at 20 cents per square we and 20 per cent ad valorem, equivalent to 45 to 
50 per cent ad valorem. These are high-cost floor coverings used yy the well- 


to-do. 
Waterproof cloth, i. e., table, shelf, and imitation leather (cotton back) 
cloth, it is proposed totax 10 cents per square yard and 2 per cent ad valo- 
es found in every household 


20 


it wag 


the 


This is 


nd 80 per 


rem, the equivalent of 120 per cent, on the gr . 
to some extent and in some shape, throughout the land. 

The duty has been and is now as follows: 
1874, valued at 50 cents or re square yard, 35 per cent ad valorem 
ued above 50 cents, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

1883, 40 per cent ad valorem, 

1890, valued at 25 cents or less, 40 per cent ad valorem; valued above % 
cents, 15 cents per square and 30 per cent ad valorem. 

. valued at 25 cents or less, 25 per cent ad valorem; value above 25 

cents, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

No cotton-back oilcloths whatever are imported. There are about ten 


1 


» Vale 


‘manufacturers in the United Statés. 


For full particulars of the existing trust, see accounts herewit|: 
Respectfully submitted. S¥ON BE 
ROS. & CO 


Hon. Benton MoMILLIn. 


Shipments of straw mattings krone Bengiceng bo Atlantic coast ports of the 
United States during the shipping season, from May 1 to January |. !*\'' were 
417.775 _ or about 60,000 tons, on which the average freight rate paid was 
$4, United States gold, per ton. This quantity was transported a. ‘\\lows: 

1 Hawaiian ship, about 2} per cent, or 1,600 earning about $5,100 

12 British steamers, about 17; per cent, or 10,500 tons, earning a!) ut 312,000. 

23 American ships, about 80 per cent, or 48,000 tons, earning about 3192.00). 

The above figures approximately represent also the business (i 
same article from Kobe and N Japan, to Atlant*c ports, the en! 
ness from both countries amoun’ to about 800,000 rolls, in round 

As is well known, the China and is now about the on!; 
left for the old guard of American deep-water ships which look to straw n 

‘ for a two-thirds of their homeward cargo, some shi)s ! 
nothing else. 

A prohibitive tariff on straw mattings would sacrifice this fleet to the greed 
of American manufacturers of cheap carpets. And this, too, at a time when 
we are non about for ways and means of upbuil our commercial ma- 
rine instead of destroying it, as this contemplated | tion will surely do. 


This most clearly demonstrates the object, purpose, an‘ (esign 
of Mr. Dingley and his conferees in placing the rates of duty now 
in his bill upon floor mattings, jute carpets, and oilclotis. It 
was to prohibit pee of these articles and place the peo- 
ple at the mercy of the carpet manufacturers of New England. 

Schedule after schedule, as they fall under the scrutiny of hon- 
est examination, arouses our amazement and indignation and 
makes us wonder how long it will be under this class of leg'slition 
ere our ports are sealed and we will go to the level of the Chinese 


es ago. 

This sectional, greedy, grasping policy of tariff legislation can 
but produce in America at last, deserts of our fair and fertile lands, 
financial ruin and social degeneration. The mighiy proiuctive 
interests of the United States are, as all know, grain and cotton. 
And those who toil in the fields to produce these have been here- 
tofore taxed without mercy, and now comes the climax in this 
measure,and they will be taxed, robbed, and despoiled to a greater 
extent than any people ever were in any government, free or mon- 
archial, since governménts Isay to the farmers of my own 
great State and the South and great West, beware of the wool sched- 
ule of this bill of deception; it isa pitfall for your hopes, and under 
its provisions no permanent good can come to you. Temporarily 











it may raise the price of wool, but contained within its provisions 
the d 
ished products necessary to your comfort, your health, and your 


life, that will steal away the little it gives you and leave you de- 


jled and despairing in the end. [Applause.] 
"Pr cherish the bs and belief that this bill can never become a 
law, for I believe the second, sober thought will come to you who 


now so heedlessly push on and forward this element of our nation’s 
destruction. Somewhere and at some hour before this session of 
Congress 8 close the statesman will arise and put aside the 
carping politician. Upon the other side of this Chamber I know 
there are good and true men who love their country and the people. 
Now they sit mute and silent, condemning within the very heart 
of their reason and judgment this menace to justice and liberty. 


The lash of party — ine and the rules of steel hold them fast, 
put their humanity and sense of justice will break forth at last, 
and they will speak for the people and their interests. 


I congratulate the American people that the rules of this House, 
far-reaching as they are, do not pass the doors of the Senate of the 
United States. There, at least, the voice of the people may yet 
be heard, and the Americanism of that body will cause at least a 
modification of this measure. And they will send it back to you 
so changed as to leave hope at least for the people. If they do not, 
then I warn you to beware of the wrath of the people. 

Ekctions by syndicates, followed by a carnival of criminally un- 
just taxation, will destroy the patriotism of the people and in its 
stead will arise horrid discontent, and at last will come a revolt 
only to be stayed by military power. [Applause. } 

You are taking from every family in the United States an aver- 
age of §80 per annum by direct appropriations of Congress, and 
you conenian much of it recklessly and uselessly. This bill, if 
you enact it into a law, will take indirectly a much larger sum to 
go into the pockets of protected plutocrats. 

How much do you think the people can stand? 
confidence in the bravery, the courage, and manhood of the Amer- 


ican people if they would supinely bow and receive this scorpion | 


lash of taxation. Already the mutterin 


Bs of disapproval of your 
course can be heard, and I predict that w 


en the voters within this 


Government can again reach the polls they will put the seal of | 


their condemnation upon your folly by repudiating you and your 


party. So, at least; they ought to do, and so I believe they will do. | 


What a blackened page in the history of our land will this bill 


leave if it becomes a law—this conspiracy against the peace, the | 


comfort, and the prosperity of the people, their homes, and their 


families! Compare it with the law to tax incomes, and it will | 


create wonder and amazement. It has been declared that the 
right to tax the incomes of the rich, the millionaire, and those who 
have grown wealthy by favoritism, is unconstitutional. 
be true, then what ought this bill to be declared? 
declared ‘A covenant with death and a league with hell.” Sugar, 


clothing, medicines, lumber, and the very necessities to man’s 


existence are in order and taxed to the limit that human 
ingenuity can devise, and gentlemen on the other side of this 
House cry out, Amen! [Applause. 

For revenue you can rob by law, under the Constitution, the 
Ee and toiling millions, but for revenue you can not touch the 

oarded gold of the extortionate usurer and aristocrat. Such 
constitutional provision, if it exist, should exist no longer. 

If that be part of our organic law, then it should be eradicated 
ere it brings our nation to ruin and extinction. [{Applause. } 

Mr. , an examination of the recapitulation made by 
the Committee of Ways and Means, and which we are bound to 

t as the best showing they can make, discloses the fact that 

the ngley law will average in all the schedules except, perhaps, 
Schedule C, metals and manufactures, in equivalent ad valorem 
rates higher than the war tariff of MorRILL, higher than the Mc- 


Kinley bill, and far reaching above the Wilson bill. 
I submit the following comparisons of equivalent ad valorem 


rates in per cent, taken from the committee's recapitulation, leav- 











ing out com of dutiable value of merchandise and esti- 
mates upon revenues: 
McKinley | Wilson | Dingley 
Schedule. bill. | bill. | bill, 
Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent. 
A 2-000 neee eee i lisine sensiwedhee oxsédhebey 31.07 | 27.99 81.3% 
B .... 2000 Cee nc ccnecnecenne 51.20; 35 he. 62 
DP catutdndsodebendiaaliceccce. ~dnadai E 57.21 | 37.58 45 62 
Siaie MR sk... us. enced cacc obese’ 14.93) 22.87 16.58 
Sees. 5... cuccecccaecees 14.55 | 40.94 71.10 
ame ce... coos eccoe 117.82! 109.06 164. 05 
i... 3.17| 2.28 30.4 
DAG te dl... cu cadiveedl 69.73 | 61. 54 77.01 
Dicsinlientioinniian SNE icus 55.25) 43.75 54. 14 
es ._ 43.68 | 40.38 49.52 
ES 0 Gaeta alata ieee as 80.50} 47.62 81.57 
eee 53.56} 46.96 53. 80 
wane Saila can ee cs 23.85 | 22.18 29. 82 


23. 63 BO. 57 





eadly upas of high, most monstrously high, rates upon fin- | 
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This ought to startle the people and arouse them to a realization 
of what is being done to their detriment by their professed friends, 
In time of profound peace, war rates of duties and taxation out- 
done and overreached! 

In time of financial distress more money demanded from the 
people. With markets ruined, homes mortgaged, and millions 
idle, the bitter cup of additional sorrow is pressed to the lips of the 
people by this bill. 

The people ask for bread; you give them stones. 
of our fathers protect this nation. May reason return to you, the 
despoilers of the people. And may the places upon this floor that 
know you now soon know you no more forever, 
plause on the Democratic side. | 


May the God 


| Prolonged ap- 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. GEORGE EDMUND FOSS, 
OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


, 
if 


Wednesday, March 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United States— 

Mr. FOSS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: There is one feature of the bill now under con- 
sideration which is attracting a great deal of attention throughout 
the country and is the subject of much adverse criticism, and 
that is the proposed tariff upon books, engravings, maps, charts, 

| etc., which shall have been printed more than twenty years at the 
| date of importation, and also books, etc., } rinted exclusively in 
| languages other than English, as well as books, etc., imported in 
good faith for the use of educational, philosophical, and literary 
societies, colleges, schools, seminaries, and public libraries. 

I have the honor of representing a district in which schools, 
seminaries, and higher institutions of learning greatly abound, 
In the beautiful city of Evanston lies the Northwestern Univer- 
sity, which ranks among the leading educational institutions of 
the country. <A few miles above is the Lake Forest University, 
a growing seat of learning, which is doing inestimable good for the 
cause of higher education. In fact, scattered all over my district 
are innumerable schools and seminaries where the young men and 


If that | women are learning the lessons of true American citizenship. 


It should be | 


From all these sources have come strong protests against the 
| proposed tax upon books, maps, etc., used for educational purposes, 
In my judgment we can ill afford at this time or at any time to 
| place what might be considered a tariff upon education. Strong 
as may be the necessity for more revenue for governmental needs, 
yet it is not so strong as to justify a proposition of this kind. 
The Republican party from its beginnings has always favored the 
largest opportunities for the enlightenment of the people. Ina 
8 peo} 
Republic like ours, where each citizen is a sovereign, national 
education is and always will be the bulwark of national safety 
and national defense. For just as true as a stream can never rise 
higher than its source, so true will our nation never be better or 
5 
stronger than the intelligence, character, and virtue of its citizens. 
I beg herewith to submit a very able and exhaustive letter frém 
Messrs. A.C. McClurg & Co., one of the largest publishing houses 
in the country: 
CHICAGO 
DeAR Sir: In your responsible position as representing the interests of 
the people of the State of [Nlinois, we desire to call your attention to an omis- 
sion in the proposed new tariff law that is a very important one, and, we 
| must think, quite unintentional. 


Both the Wilson tariff now in force and the McKinley tariff preceding it 
provided that three dlasses of books should be on the free list. These were, 


Varch 20, 189) 


roughly speaking: 
| 1. Books which had been printed more than twenty years. 

2. Books printed in other languages than English 

3. Books imported in good faith for State and public libraries. 

(Tariff act of August 25, ISOt, sections 410, 411, 115 

The proposed new tariff, if newspaper reports and othersare to be believed, 
omits these three classes of exemptions, and we think the matter is of such 
general importance and interest as to make i hy of the serious and 
earnest attention of the people's representative mer We shall have 
to admit frankly that as impo rs our int naturally opposed to 
provisions which tend to restrict ' vola ition. As manufac- 
turers and publishers of Ame: ire in a position to be 
keenly sensitive to all influences affectir in production and the 
American producer of books hap my in a matter like 
the present is entitled to s« 

The tariff law, we presume, is fra l with nain objects in view—the 
production of revenue for the National Government and the prote:tion of 
the American manufacturer. The »luction and dissemination of books 
however, is a matter so vitally important and des +3 to be so enc raged 
by all enlightened governments that as few restrictions should be thrown 
around the industry as possible. We take it to be a fundamental! principle 
underlying all civilized educational a that the widest possible circu- 

nowledge. 


lation should be given to learning and 


To restrict the book trade, 
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therefore, for the sole purpose of supplying revenue for the Government, we 
+hink would be universally recognized as unwise legislation. 

in considering the three classes of books mentioned on the first page of 
this letter, therefore, we shall assume that the proposed new tariff, if it did 
not strike them from the former free list by mistake, considered that a tax 
on them would benefit the American producer. 

1. Books which have been printed more than twenty years can hardly be 
said to be in need of protection, as it seems to us. There is no American 
industry engaged in making twenty-year-old books. If a book which has 
been in print for twenty years has not enough inherent merit and vitality to 
retain its hold on the public, no legislation can helpit. If a foreign book is 
very successful either it will have been copyrighted in this country also, 
making it practically an American book, or else it will, soon after issue, be 
imported notwithstanding the duty. In the former case the American manu 
facturer is not protected; in the latter only partially so. After the book has 
been on the English market for twenty years, however, it is hardly possible 
to imagine how a duty upon it could be of any benefit to American authors 
and publishers. We think the proposed omission of such books from the 
free list of the new tariff must clearly be a mistake. 

2. Books printed in other language than English. 

This country does not assume to produce foreign books or books in foreign 
languages. Our national policy, in fact, distinctly discourages such produc- 
tion. In most of our States it is considered wise public policy to limit public- 
school instruction to the English language, stimulating recent residents and 
the children of foreign-born citizens by every possible means to acquire 
rapidly the English speech and republican habits of expression and thought. 
There is no American industry of producing foreign books, and we should 
not want one. 

On the other hand, many of the finest scientific works in the world are be- 
ing constantly issued abroad in foreign tongues. Our own scientists want 
them and must have them in order to keep abreast of the times and acquire 
inspirations and suggestions for new discoveries of their own. It would be 
notably bad policy to tax such books and restrict their importation merely 
to add a few dollars to the National Treasury. It would surely be a mistake 
to take these books off the free list. 

&. Books imported in good faith for State and public libraries. 

This provision applies to all books of every kind. We aim to make all knowl- 
edge open to our Giisene by the maintenance of a a system anda 
public-library system throughout the Union. Shall we take money out of one 
pocket to put it into the other? These libraries are maintained at public ex- 

ense. Every penny of tax paid by them on imported books comes out of 

he public pocket. On what ground can a tax on such institutions be justi- 
fied’ Many of these institutions, as we are in a position ourselves to know, 
are hampered by lack of sufficient funds. The imposing of the proposed tax 
would seriously impair their purchasing ability. e venture to predict that 
such a provision as proposed by the new law would cut off two-thirds of the 
importations by libraries in this State, and thus deprive the atragaling. hard- 
working, studious reading classes of our community of part of that knowl- 
edge which they have learned to prize as one of their most valued are 

Phe foreign importations by libraries in this State are very small i 
amount at most, speaking comparatively, and when diminished, as we think 
they must be, under the proposed new provision, they would yield buta very 
insignificant revenue to the national coffers. Surely it was not for revenue 
that such books were to be taken off the free list, but it must have been an 
unintentional mistake. 

We have no doubt that other considerations will occur to your mind, as 
they will to most thinking and educated men, bearing on the same question. 
Publishers and importers of books everywhere throughout the country will 
undoubtediy scrutinize the provisions of the proposed new tariff in this same 
regard and present their criticisms to their Representatives in asimilar way. 
As one of the largest—perhaps the largest-—establishments of the kind in the 
West, we take it upon ourselves to speak for the trade, and we venture to ho 
that your personal knowledge of our house, as well as the intrinsic and o 
vious general importance of the matter urged, will bespeak your earnest con- 
sideration of the matter herein presented and induce you to impress upon 
the proper committee and urge upon Congress the restoration of the three 
classes of books which we have mentioned to the free list of the new tariff. 

With great confidence in the et and earnest desire of our Illinois Rep- 
resentatives to exert their influence in every possible way for the best inter- 
ests jew poor, we ar efull 

ery sincerely and respectfully, yours, 
A. C. McCLURG & CO. 

Hon. Grorce E. Foss, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Our Tariff and Our Trouble. 


“The malady: Want of funds and lack of faith. 

The remedy: Greater confidence and more cash. 

To deprive the Federal Government of the means of maintaining gold payments 
and preserving the parity of all our money and relegate those important and re- 
sponsible functions to private banking institutions would be full of peril to our 
monetary standard and a serious and constant menace to our financial interests. 


SPEEOH 
HON. MARRIOTT BROSIUS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 


On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 


Mr. BROSIUS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: No one feature of this discussion impresses me 
so much as its amplitude. The tariff bill has been used as a Jobn 
Doe or Richard Roe to introduce into court and to the country an 
interesting variety of subjects, all having in the view of their 
proponents some relation to the existing financial and industrial 
situation, but which bear very remotely, if at all, on the question 


of revenue. Any light that can be thrown upon the can 
cure of the distresses we have suffered during the last {, 
ought to be welcomed by every lover of his country. 
money question isa part of the general situation is quite | 
a betterment of the monetary conditions may fairly }y« 
in the curative possibilities claimed by the advocates of | 
schemes suggested by the wise and otherwise doctors w) 
scribing for the yea That the opportunity for a ‘1; 
debate afforded by the special order under which we are )) 
has invited some discussion of the vexed question of our 
and its relation to government and to banks is my execu 
mitting some reflections in opposion to the views of son): 
proposed remedies, it seems to me, without a very cou 
understanding either of the nature of the malady or o 

of the medicine; so that I ore. if some of 
scriptions should be administered, that the patient wil! 
die either of the disease or the remedy. 

Many of the complaints made against our national ba: 
tem, the best in a general way the wit of man ever de 
country like ours, are so grotesque as to be amusing 
lected, would constitute a rare cabinet of curios. The, 
rival the famous strictures of Tooke, one of the most noi: 
mists of his time, on the Bank of England. In his great 
the History of Prices he said: ‘‘The Bank of Englan|| 
the most wanton, ill-advised, pedantic, and rash pieces | 
tion that has ever comes under my observation.” But 10 
England believed him. Some of the criticisms it is the f.- 
make in these days have as much to commend them « 
brated complaint of Sydney Smith against the solar syst. 
he said to his friend Jeffrey, ‘‘D—n the solar system: }),:j 
planets too distant; pestered with comets; feeble contriy in 
make a better with ease.” 

THE NATURE OF OUR TROUBLES. 

The first requisite to rational discussion of the question 
understanding of the nature of the existing situation 
troubles flow from no visitation of Providence; not froin f: 
or pestilence or war, nor from any external public calamity. 
spring entirely from unwise interferences by legislation an 
ministration with approved institutions, which by their |e 
results in the past have established their title tothe acc.) 
the American people. We have suffered from two cau-:~ 


of funds and lack of faith; the remedy is greater confidenc 


more cash. 
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By increasing the volume of our paper money through the pur- 


chase of a large amount of silver bullion on a constant! 
market and issuing therefor Treasury notes which bec: 
liability until it ceased to be apparent how the Governuwnt 
keep its pledge to maintain the parity of all our money, tl: 
lic confidence at home and abroad became impaired, a1 » 
suspicion was cast upon our ability to maintain the gold st 
and meet all our obligations in the money in whic! the) 
contracted. This apprehension increased as the free conan: 
aganda advanced, until the fear that we might at any ome 


to a silver basis caused a general stoppage in business, m 
, and i 


sought hiding places rather than goods 
settled like a fog bank upon the country. 


ndustrial depré 


In the second place, the last Administration, ‘‘ Democric) 
umphant,” by curtailing customs duties disordered our rye 


diminished our receipts, produced alarming and continu 


cits, and brought the whole business of the country into con! 
and dismay, transforming the fog banks into lowering ¢l.1'! 


pouring rains. 
THE REMEDY. 

This is the nature of our maladies, and they will yield to ra‘ 
wise, and patriotic treatment. We have but to do the righ' 
say the right word, and we are healed. The first thing 1s ' 
vide adequate revenue. That requires legislation. Tl 


thing is to make it clear to the ne yee of every Ameri 
relations with us th 


citizen and every nation ha 
are firmly intrenched in the e monetary standari, 
we have been practically for sixty years, and where al! ¢) 
nations of the Christian world are to-day, and that we)! 
remain there until by the cooperation of the leading com! 
countries we can secure real etallism without danger 
monetary system. 

This done, confidence will be restored; money will come 
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its hiding places, as it has been doing rapidly in the !ast ‘ow 
months, and seek investments; business will begin to mye: |!" 
will be employed; capital will put itself in motion; prices “'! 


rise; prosperity will return; happiness once more will run * 
with — and the loom, and the music of content gla! 
homes of American labor. The mighty industries of An 
which have been locked in the paralysis of fear, stricken w' 
blight of triumphant Democracy, will rise regenerated 2: 
like athletes into the arena of activity the moment the pe: 
the United States utter the word which will allay public 

and restore public confidence, 


en ti 
erica, 
th th 
l leap 
yple 
alarm 
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When the Republican party, with the wand of American pro- 
tection and sound money, smites the rock of the customs and un- 
fetters the limbs of enterprise, abundant streams of revenue will 
gush forth to replenish our Treasury and of wealth to gladden the 
hearts and swell the auueeeee purses of our people. From this 
point of view it is very obvious that the present measure or some 
other that will secure revenue is pressing with extreme urgency 
upon Congress and will not admit of unnecessary delay in being 
enacted into law. This proposition needs no discussion. 

VARIETY OF REMEDIES PROPOSED. 


In the field of financial legislation there is great danger of stum- 
bling unless we proceed with great caution, and my purpose is to 
admonish the swift-footed against the danger of speed on an in- 
secure roadway. It is said we can not have prosperity until our 
finances are readjusted and our currency reformed. This gener- 
ality is unsatisfactory because it conveys no information of the 
character and extent of the defects which need readjustment and 
reformation. What the statement means depends on who utters 
it. Tosome it means the abolition of our national-banking system 
and the reestablishment of State banks. To others it means the 
freecoinage of silver at the ratio of 16to1. To still others it means 
the cancellation of our greenbacks and the substitution of bank 
paper issued against the assets of the banks, or, in other words, an 
unsecuredcurrency. Each class, knowing the power of ashibboleth, 
has a short mode of expressing the cause it champions. For 
example, that of the State-bank class is, ‘‘ Local currency, and 

enty of it;” that of the free-coinage class is, ‘‘ The money of the 
Peeditation:” and that of the class advocating the abolition of 
the greenback and a credit currency is, ‘‘Take the Governminent 
out of the banking business.” These watchwords seem to me to 
be equally destitute of warrant in reason and common sense, and 
can have no higher function than to ‘‘ gull gudgeons.” 


A WIND INSTRU MENT. 


I repeat to-day what I said on a former occasion, because the 
lapse of time has strengthened my conviction of its truth, that the 





le—not here, but elsewhere—empty their lungs instead of | 


their brains. Each perforation of the instrument stands for a dis- 
tinct note, and the variety of expression is only limited by the 
length of the scale. 
gamut, from a comic song to a divine symphony, from the unin- 
telligible gibberish of the untutored mind tothe articulate utter- 
ance of superior reason. 

The distinct admonition which such a situation conveys is that 
we should move cautiously in legislation on the currency question 
until we arrive at some degree of unity on the subject. As muh 
as can be said of the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
Fifty-fourt | is that its members succeeded by dint of 
strenuous exertion in dwelling together in loveand mutiny. And 
that is about the situation among bankers and financers through- 
out the country. At this very moment the pendulum of opinion 
on the vexed question swings over an unusually long arc. Some 
of us happily occupy the middle ground which ought to be the 


The quality of the music covers the whole | 


money question resembles a wind instrument into which many | 





rock of reconciliation on which men of ‘‘ sweet reasonableness” | 


can embrace, and we are ing legislative measures that are 
moderate, safe, and conservative; perfectly innocuous, incapable 
of harm, and calculated to relieve to some extent the lack of avail- 
able currency in some sections of the country. 


SAFE MEASURES. 


There A to be unity among us in —— of amendments to 
the banking act to authorize, first, the institution of 
banks on smaller capital; second, to issue circulation to the par of 
bonds $ , to reduce the tax on bank-note issues to 


necessary to defray the expenses of the Comptroller's 
fourth, ne eeery, the wnat other than iircemenent 
secure circulation; , to reenforce the gold reserve by 

the idle silver in the vaults of the Treasury for that pur- 
it at its gold value. I have at different times intro- 
age ee simple remedies. If enacted into law, 
banks to be more serviceable to the people 
endangering the safety of our currency, and 
help to restore confidence by strengthen- 
and yet they meet with disfavor in some quarters. 


OPINIONS DIFFER. 


fact is, as General Rosecrans once said to a captain who 
t, ‘*‘ You can go in anywhere, as there is beau- 
the line.” 
fierceness of the struggle, the intensity of feeling it 
and the minds that lose their balance in the fray give 
observation of Sydney Smith, that currency and 
love and religion, fill our lunatic asylums. And 
, the bankers themselves are quite as much at 
views as others, giving some color to the state- 
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ment of Mr. Conant, in his History of Modern Banking, a stat 
ment in which I do not acquiesce, that bankers seem to know less 
about the science of money than anybod Chis view has the 
support of Mr. Juglar, who says: ‘* Th s alwa 8 hing 
which blinds those who are in th: s So the 
committee appointed to inquire into the caus l ible 
exchange in England, and who made the: lion 1 rt 
of 1810, arrived at conclusi ms quite adverse » Tl opini ns ol 
English bankers. 
EVOLUTION OF OPINION O% ANKS 
That there is some contrariety of view on the subject is not re- 
markable. It has always been so. The fluctu ms of opinion in 
the United States on the subject of banks constitute an interest- 
ing chapter in American history. In 1803, in Vermont, two bank 
acts were vetoed on the ground that banks demoralized the pe 
ple by gambling. In 1811 a writer on the subject said 
Think of the locusts of Egypt ‘hese were tot! OO] ‘xa Ww , 


banks are to the farmers 


In 1821 the constitution of New York was amended, requiring a 
two-thirds vote of the legislature to charter a b 
which banks were supposed te bring to the peopl 
some in some States that they sought relief by r 
altogether. Sumner says, in 1852, that there 
Florida, Texas, Arkansas, Illinois, Missouri, lowa, 
Oregon, California, and the District of Columbia 

But the conduct of banking institutions in 


nk. The woes 
re so burden- 
uncing them 
in 
Minnesota, 


Ww 
n 
were 
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our earlier history 
may have justified the disfavor in which they were held by many 
people. They were. sometimes oppressive, secret in their opera- 
tions, rude and despotic in their treatment of customers. The 
Hartford Bank had this rule: 
Whatever passes in this bank is not to be spoken of at any other place 
Banks were often secret societies, and people took alarm lest 


these institutions would sweep away their liberties. Many evils 
doubtless were charged to banks for which they were in no way 
responsible. People were extravagant and contracted debts im- 
providently then as now and banks were blamed. Nicholas Biddle, 
replying to the popular complaints of the banks, said: 


1 


viden modify the law 
ordinary fate of the heedle ind improvi 


The bank can not erect itself into a special pr 
of nature and to declare that the 


4 


| dent shall not be applied to the United States 


Nowadays there is a complaint, and a just one in some sections, 
that the farmers have not adequate banking accommodations; 
but in 1849 the governor of South Carolina said it was an injury 
to an agricultural community to afford too many banking facili- 
ties, that the more numerous and difficult the obstacles in the way 
of obtaining bank accommodations by that class the greater their 
contentment and the more certain their success in their vocation. 
Banks were quite apt, also, to abuse the issuing function, to the 
great loss of nots holders. Issuing notes was regarded as the 
chief function of banks. This was so even as late as the time of 
Webster, who, it is said, propounded this conundrum: ** What is 
that without which an institution is not a bank?” The r 
was, ‘‘ The power to issue promissory notes.” 

The evolution of the years in banking sentiment has left these 
primitive notions far behind, and our idea of a bank and its uses 
is quite different from that our fathers held. Itis a long reach of 
development in the mechanism of exchange from the time when 
in Tennessee, according to the statement of Senator White in the 
Senate in 1838, the salaries of governor, chief justice, and other 
great officers were paid in deerskins and those of inferior officers 
in raccoon skins, and when the tax collectors cheated the treas 
urer, who was not an expert in skins, by putting raccoon tails on 
opossum skins and paying them as raccoon skins. Under the 
present national-bank régime we have witnessed the financial 
miracle that in the $2,000,000,000 issned since 1863 no note holder 
ever lost a farthing. Sothatthe debate now is not whether banks 
shall or shall not be established, but rather how shall they be 
established and regulated to make them most useful 


answ 


BANKING CONDITIONS 


The conditions under which banking was carried on prior to the 


war were so dissimilar to those now existing that it is not poss ble 
to reason from one to the other. I have taken the trouble to com- 
pile some figures showing the condition of banks in thes veral 
States in the year 1862, which I will incorporate in my remarks at 
this point that they may be available to those desiring to compare 


them with the corresponding figures of recent y 
easily accessible. 


ars, Which are 


Condition o / United States in 15 


MAINE 


Capital............ 
Circulation - 
posits 


$7 , 083, 000 
6, 488, 478 
5, Ou0, O00 


$13, 658, 172 


Loans and discounts 
. 747,145 


Specie 


De 
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Capital ibtbeues 
Circulation ...... 
Deposits 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
$4,678,700 | Loans and discounts. -... 
4, 192, 434 | Specie 

1,652,436 | Securities held 


$8, 742, 668 
356, 996 
2,124, 238 


RS Sicccstinke 
Circulation 


FLORIDA. 


$425,900 
116, 250 
108, 606 


Loans 


Specie 


Had $535,966 deposits in Boston banks for redemption of bills in 1836. 
VERMONT. 


$3,911,000 | Loans and discounts 
EE a GREED Wc dines © eran permednd 


925, 627 | 


Capital...... 


, 878, 522 
Circulation -. 


216, 450 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


$67,544,200 | Loansand discounts...... $108, 911, 716 
i 2 Cc ens cone bareneted 7, O41, 404 
27, 082, 871 | 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Capital $20, 800, 129 


Circulation cocceee }§=6(16, 408, 8 | 
Deposits 5, 418, 404 | 


CONNECTICUT. 


Capital ‘ $21, 849, 148 | Capital (1837) 

Circulation ...........-... 2,850,358 | Circulation (1851) 
ee 9,573,074 | Deposits (1854) 

Loansand discounts...... 20,873,190 | Loans and discounts(1837) 

Securities 6, 594, 462 | 


NEW YORK. 

_ $108, 606, 062 
30, 182, 836 
191, 537, 807 
178, 922, 536 

NEW JERSEY. 
$8, 020, 262 | Loans and discounts. ... 4, 
8, 124,528 | Specie 1, 
7,830, 384 | Stocks 4, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

$26, 458,794 | Stocks and loans ......_.. 


Capital 
Circulation .......... 
Deposits 


Loansand discounts...... $30,579, 988 


505, 270 


$8, 744, 697 
3, 908, 325 
4, 863, 343 

13, 246, 945 


| 
Circulation 

Deposits 

Loans and discounts - .... 


Securities 
Capital (1853) ..... 
Circulation (1853) 


$36, 377, 021 
73, 183, 251 
45, 958, 446 


989, 630 
065, 35 


Circulation i 
128, 711 


Capital 


$18, 073, 296 
Oirculation .......-...+-- 


1,849, 870 


27,689,504 | Bonds. ........ 
41, 114, 566 | 


5 banks; capital, $1,122, 415. 
MARYLAND. 


Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 97 banks. 


Capital 
Circulation 
Deposits 


$12, 112,309 | Loans and discounts 
6,649,030 | Stocks 
2 WD week cen ccatmicnsun 


VIRGINIA. 
$16, 486,210 | Loans and discounts 


19, 817,148 | Stocks 
7,157,270 | Specie 


w 
2,7 


OOIEE . cscnc sceccees 
Circulation 
SPEED onci evouiasiences 


$25, 866, 262 
8, 685, 135 
8,017, 359 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


$7, 863.466 | Loans and discounts. .... 
5,218,598 | Stocks 
2,034,301 | Specie 


Gt «. cercwesevenssuseve 
Jirculation 
SD shanvasocenenave ‘ 


$14, 080, 746 
537,714 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
$14,002,486 | Loans ..................... 


6, 089,096 | Stocks 
3, 334, 087 | Specie 


Capital 


2 20, THO 
Circulation at 


GEORGIA. 
$16, 555, 460 | 


8.811, 728 
3, 846, 176 | 


Capital 


CN . cittinaie 
Circulation 


Stocks 
WEEE Skink dscuducas 


ALABAMA. 
$4, 976, 000 


5, 055, 222 


DD, nereew 


3, 435, 685 


Capital 
Circulation 


$10, 94 
Deposits ...... 1h 


oo ee beak < siabagi 


LOUTSIANA. 


$17,388,166 | Loans 
8,876,519 Specie 
5,810,251 | Stocks 


TENNESSEE. 


$3,561.700 | Loans 
I PE oS wicccnecccccccss 
1,125,633 Specie 


KENTUCKY. 


$13, 453,306 | Loans 
7,405,015 | Specie 
4,369,218 | Stocks 


MISSOURI. 


$11, 086,300 | Loans 
4,528,381 | Specie 
3, 434, 262 | State bonds............... 


ILLINOIS. 


$780, 385 | Deposits - 
661,201 | Loans .... 
6, 750,745 | Stocks 
11, 010, 837 | Specie 


OHIO. 


$5, 674,000 | Specie................ 
Circulation alia 9,058,837 | Loans and discounts 
ea re 11, 697,818 | Stocks (safety fund) -_. 

Free banks in Ohio issued currency against securities to full amount 


Capital - - 
Circulation 
Deposits ..... 


SIE ndecd wecenes 
Circulation 
a 


CE 
Circulation ......... 


GSE. ace 
Circulation 
Deposits 


Securities for circulation - 
Cireulation against above 
Capital 

Circulation 


OO 


MICHIGAN. . 


$416, 590 
131, ORT 
1, 420, 852 
WISCONSIN. 
$3,055,000 | Specie. ........... 


Stock: 
2, 628, 506 Deposited with State 
3, 301, 636 ‘ 


treasurer 
3, 024, 584 
MINNESOTA. 


$318, 000 Loans 
198,494 | Stocks 
98,876 | Specie..................... 


IOWA. 


$797,970 | Loans and discounts. 
DD PPUOEED,. . « Scccccsacceee- 
1,287,278 | Specie............... 


INDIANA. 


$4, 492, 835 | Loans and discounts 
6, iz. 0%) | Stocks 
3,017,957 | Specie 


PD Secanehsncecs 
Circulation 
Deposits 


082. 908 
1, 728 
0) 


Capital 
Circulation (secured by 

securities of $2, 607, 580) . 
EN i 6h onthmadentenmaion 
Loans .... 


Capital 
Circulation 
Deposits ....... 


Capital 
Circulation -..-. 


Capital........ 
a 


RECAPITULATION. 


| No. of ; 
banks. 


6 Eastern States 

5 Middle States... 

5 Southern States - ; 

5 Southwestern States....... piled: cami ediaahicpeia ahi abiitewd ideation inca aa 
9 Northwestern States 


| Capital. ‘Circulation. Deposits. | Loans. 


Specie 


$120, 819,972 | 
155, 270.418 | 
86, 282° G22 
50. 971, 577 


15, 702, 240 | 


, 731, 741 
, 750, 908 
16, 480, 480 
21, 482, 136 
21, 240, 966 


$65, 516, 153 
82,372, 091 | 
30, 558, 760 
31, 545, 648 
19, 684, 564 


51, 207, 127 
8, 119, 56 
71, 54, 995 
7, 449, 46 


1,406 | 418, 133,000 208,206,000 | 316,014,000 


BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


The existing agitation on the subject of banking and currency 
is due to the supposed need of more money in some sections of 
the Union. In the more densely populated, enterprising, and 
wealthy portions of the country there is a great abundance of 
money, and banks afford needed accommodations, supplying all 
the currency the people can use under normal conditions, In the 
more sparsely settled sections, with limited resources, business, 
and wealth, banks are less numerous, their accommodations more 
curtailed, currency less abundant, and the people think they are 
not adequately supplied. 

Banking is, in most respects, like any other business in which 
services are rendered the public, It can only be carried on suc- 
cessfully when there is enough service required by the public to 
sustain the business. A grocery store in a community so sparsely 
populated as not to afford a living to the grocer would go into 


07,008, 000 


bankruptcy. A bank established in a community in which the 
need of banking accommodations is so meager, the use of (is- 
counts so infrequent, by reason of the small amount of business 
carried on, as not to pay the bank to keep money for the use of the 
community, would close its doors and its capital wou!d seek 2 
more hospitable investment. Where there is little capital there 
will be little money, and interest will be high, the latter depend- 
ing upon the supply of capital in all forms suited to productive 
uses compared with the opportunity to use it productively. _ 
there were more capital in those sections which complain 0! & 
dearth of money, the complaints would cease, for the volume of 
money will, under normal conditions, correspond with the volume 
of capital, 
THE REAL PROBLEM. 


The problem for solution is how to provide a uniform system of 
banking that will meet equally well the needs of sections of the 
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Union which show a marked disparity in those conditions which 


underlie successful banking. On a former occasion I submitted a 
series of tables which brought into view the disparity to which I 





refer. 1 will not repeat them now, but the substance of the 
results shown are that the 23 McKinley States have in round 


numbers 35 and the 22 Bryan States 65 per cent of the total area, | 
while in population the ratio is substantially reversed, the McKin- 
ley States having 64 and the Bryan States 36 per cent of the | 
otal. 

: In school expenditures the McKinley States rise to 78 and the 
Brvan States fall to 22 per cent of the total. In the former the per 
capita expenditure for education is $2.71, and in the latter $1.37. 

Of personal property the McKinley States possess 68 and the 
Bryan States 32 _ cent of the total. Of real property the former 
hold 76 and the latter 24 per cent of the total. Of farm lands the 
McKinley States have 71 and the Bryan States 29 per cent of the | 
total in value. a ; 

Of farm products the McKinley States produce 60 and the Bryan | 
States 40 per cent of the total product. Of real estate mortgayes 
the McKinley States are burdened with 81 and the Bryan States 
with 19 per cent of the total incumbrance. Of manufactured | 
products the McKinley States produce 87 and the Bryan States 
13 per cent of the total product. Of the wages paid labor in | 
manufacturing the McKinley States pay 88 and the Bryan States 
12 per cent of the total wage paid. In silver product the Bryan | 
States are far in the lead, producing 98 and the McKinley States 
but 2 per cent of the total product. In number of savings-bank 
depositors the McKinley States show over 98 and the Bryan States 
less than 2 per cent of the whole number, reversing the ratio in the 

wregnant facts and are 


case of silver. 
It must be admitted that these are most } 
eration of the banking | 
question and its bearing upon those sections of the | 


of the profoundest significance in the consic 
Union which exhibit such marked inferiority in all the elements | 
| 


and curren 
which constitute the basis of modern economy in the mechanism 
of banking. 

It is not to be expected that communities comparatively weak 
in the material resources which must precede banking facilities 
can maintain a banking system suitable to stronger, more devel- | 
oped, wealthy, and mlous sections any more than we can ex- | 
pect the feebleness of childhood or the decrepitude of age to admit | 
of the regimen suitable to the vigor of mature manhood. Banks | 
can not maintained where there is no banking to do; credit 
money is unavailable where credit does not exist; but these will 
grow up in every community just as fast as material development, 
capital, wealth, and business require them. 


COMPARISON OF BANK RESOURCES. 


On a former occasion I also submitted a series of tables present- 
ing the banking situation in all sections of the Union, which 
showed with great distinctness the weakness that comes from lack 
of nourishment, and that, with a sparse population, limited capi- 
tal, small resources in wealth and production, and a limited use of 
the instruments of economy in finance, there will be in the nature 
of things inferior facilities for conducting the operations of bank- 
ing. t we would expect from an a priori view is precisely 
what we find in the comparison to which I refer. 

The exhibit, which I will not now reproduce, shows that the 
McKinley States contain 75 and the Bryan States but 25 per cent 
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into 9,000 farms, which are assessed at nearly $90,000,000, 


Its agri- 
cultural product in 1890 was $7,657,790, | 


xeeeding by at least 25 
per cent that of any other county in the Union ts people have 
$21,500,000 invested in judgments and mortgages. It has 26 na- 
tional banks, with a capital stock of $3,650,000 and a note circula- 
tion of $1,087,480. No citizen in the « nty need travel from his 
residence more than 12 miles at most to an mal bank, where he 
can obtain all the accommodations he 1 f he ss the 
necessary collaterals. 

The following table exhibits the banking situation in that inty 
on October 6, 1896: 
Bank statement for Lan j 
Number of Capital a nds eo Not I lual ! na 
banks. stock a ar dd its ‘ it 
culation v3 
26 $3,650,000 | 81,344,500 | $1,208, 92) 2 oO ¢ m5. 01.78 


I now present, in order to bring the contrast fully into view, a 
corresponding statement of the banking 


ituation in the seven 
Southern States named: 
Ban i” tte ut fe Sor 
. Bonds t . 
‘ ote n vik oan 
Num- Capital aecnr N I id Loans 
ta ber of ‘| ee ula ual « ind dis 
banks stock CIFCUIR t posi ounta 
| tion i aN 
| 
North Carolina 28 ($2, 766,000 $806, 000 S705, BR S4, 80, % “4 TNS 
South Carolina 15 | 1,848, 000 400, 750 46,785 | 3,744,481 wi, 
Georgia | 2B) 4,016,000 W700 1100.45 6, ¢ iin} HOO 
Florida 17 | 1.350.000 105, 000 > 00) 3.011.651 iT. O24 
Alabama 27 | 3,405,000) 1,215,500) 1.068.080 | 5.727.707) 6 417 Sah 
Mississippi 10 8h), 000 42, 0 216, 700 | 2, O02, 424 (tht, ay 
Arkansas | 1,220,000 48, 500 3,190) 1,661,422 2), 437 
Total 134 (15, 460,000 | 3,024,400 4,173, 197 28,582,258 25,580, 578 
Average 19 | 2,208, 571 500), 628 wo tel 4,085, 170 », OSE, 228 


In the foregoing comparison we see side by side two agricultural 
sections of our country—one a single county, with an area of 973 
square miles, with a population of 150,000 and one Representative 
in Congress; the other, seven sovereign States, with an average 
area of 48,985 square miles, an average population of 1,225,524, 
and an average representation in Congress of seven membe The 
result of the comparison shows that the former area, limited in 
extent and population as it is, has 37 per cent more banks, 65 per 
cent more capital stock, 140 per cent more bonds deposited for 
circulation, 100 per cent more circulating notes, 36 per cent more 
individual deposits, and 57 per cent more loans and discounts than 
the average number and amounts in the States embraced in the 
latter extended area. 

Here is a concrete case which brings into view one section of 
our country in which our national banking system works well, 
and another in which, it is claimed, it does not work satisfactorily. 
Its analysis will reveal the cause of the difficulties experienced in 
the complaining sections. You will say at once that in Lancaster 
| County you have wealth, capital, business, and therefore money, 
credit, and banks. 








Your proposition is most sound, and the con- 
of the total number of national banks. Of the capital stock the | verse of it is equally soand; with less wealth, less capital, and 
McKinley States have 83 and the Bryan States 17 per cent of the less business we would have less money, less credit, and fewer . 
total. Of bonds ted to secure circulation the McKinley | banks. The conclusion is as plain as the way tochurch. Where 
States have 89 and the n States 11 per cent of the total. Of | the conditions precedent exist money and banks come into being: 
bank-note circulation the cKinley States have 88 and the Bryan | where they do not exist money is scarce and banks few. This is 
States 12 per centof the total. Of individual deposits the McKin- | the result of inexorable law, and legislation can bring no relief un 


7 States have 85 and the Bryan States 15 per cent of the total. 
loans and discounts the McKinley States have 91 and the Bryan 
States 9 per cent of the total. Of the money due from national 


less it can create the conditions precedent, which no one 


A DIFFICULTY THAT LAW CAN NOT REACH 





and § be Ki Shain William E. Dodge, of New York, the other day at a meeting of 
Sere NMED GA OO cad ne tren Sene ne Seen ahont | the Chamber of Comm ree spoke tale we touching path s of the 
20 per cent of the total. Of the stocks and securities held by the | “happy conditions in some sections where, jolla Virgin _ 1 2 
SET ote aves? and the Bryan States 13 per | 19% Ti as to be remedied Mr; Dodge cotifensed he did not know 
A glance at these percentages will show how completely they | 4 recent financial writs r, it seems to me, comes very near the 
conform to those in the previous exhibit, demonstrating that | P¢TVe of the case when he says: 
banks will exist where they are most needed and will multiply in A community is made up of individuals, and ind 1 p n 
proportion to the means of creating them and the need for their | selves with money only by earning it or by borrowing it. aul th wer to 
use, SS not he conferre L by law K tal ba nim n ~s 
Now, let me, in the way of an object lesson, submit an illustra- | tal. nor can they long do business where rd ors and no bor 
i ; ; 5 4F, at owers who can be relied upon tor ‘ due the hat is 
Seas Samed oF ites teas onsaed in diferent sec) ent thm Stoney warn oxvearcr iy ew ncaa Nom Varta 
. is now in Virginia, and I become p only the vp 4 
banking operations are carried on. of creating wealth and saving it. The sa ® pro will in time ari h Vir 
Lancaster County, Pa., which constitutes the Tenth Congres- | gimia and other Peete 22 Eyecam ab pote, Ses Seen he 
sional district of Pennsylvania, contains an area of less than 1,000 | °W® “i2ens and not that of Congress. 
square miles and has a population of about 150,000. It is an agri- In the West and South to-day a considerable portion of the capi- 


county, containing 500,000 acres of cultivated land divided 
XXX—12 


tal invested in national! banks is nonresident capital, coming from 
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the North and East, where there is a surplus. The Comptroller of 
the Currency in his last report says: 


In evidence of the extent of this investment it was shown by an investi- 
ation made in 1889 that nearly one-third of the capital stock of national 
fanks in lowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas,and Nebraska had been contrib- 
uted by Northern end Eastern shareholders, while in Dakota, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, Utah, Washington, Wy oune. and Arizona more than 
one-half of that of 144 national banks was held by nonresident sharehold- 
ers. Inthe States of Virginia. West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee, of the shares of 410 national banks, alittle more than 
one-sixth of the total was held by nonresidents. The investments of this 
character made by nonresidents since the date given, and especially soduring 
the years from 1890 to 1892, have been at least as large, if not larger, than in 
the years prior, but the figures are not at hand to state with accuracy the 
proportion. The facts alluded to, however, form of themselves such data 
upon the point made as to make them worthy of consideration. 


The conditions which account for such disparity in banking 
facilities as are revealed in the foregoing comparisons are conspicu- 
ous factors in the problem of national banking. They render 
impossible of attainment the proposal of some enthusiastic cur- 
rency reformers, viz, a banking system which will furnish equal 
facilities to and make credit ne available in all portions of 
the country and distribute the loanable capital of the country so 
as to meet the needs of all sections. This might be possible in a 
country of more homogeneous conditions than ours, but here and 
now it is one of the ‘‘iridescent dreams” of financial Utopia, for 
dissimilar conditions will never yield similar or equal results in 
banking any more than in other realms. The best we can do will 
be an approximation to this ideal; to so amend our system as to 
secure the least of the worst and the most of the best results of a 
uniform national banking system. 


STATE- BANK NOTES NOT DESIRABLE. 


The remedies proposed are numerous and as varied in their 
character as Joseph’s coat in its color. The Comptroller of the 
Currency received in one year forty distinct propositions to im- 
prove the national banking system. Some of our Southern friends 
who have given the Banking and Currency Committee the benefit 
of their counsel have advocated the repeal of the tax on State-bank 
circulation and to allow all banks to issue currency against their 
assets.. Some of them admitted that such a currency would be at 
a discount outside of the State of issue, and argued that that would 
be its chief excellence; that the only currency that would remain 
with them would be one that would be sent home as soon as it 
went abroad; that homing money, like homing pigeons, is of great- 
est value. In other words, the best currency for them was a cur- 
rency so bad that other people would not have it. 

That a State-bank circulation could not compete with our na- 
tional-bank currency was demonstrated during the war. OnJuly 
1, 1864, there was State-bank currency in circulation amounting 
to $180,000,000 and only $31,000,000 of national-bank notes. On 
July 1, 1865, three months after Appomattox, there was $143,000,- 
000 State-bank notes and $146,000,000 national-bank notes in cir- 
culation. When the 10 per cent tax went into effect in 1866, it 
found but $20,000,000 State-bank notes in circulation, so much 
had the local currency dwindled in the presence of uniform, sound, 
and safe national currency. 


CURRENT REDEMPTION. 


A currency that has to be constantly homing for redemption to 
keep its character is not a desirable currency forthiscountry. A 
note that is equally good at all times and in all places needs no 
current redemption. It is asserviceable in any bank in which it 
happens to lodge as in the bank which issued it. Current re- 
demption cut a very small figure in our banking system from the 
inception of national banks down to avery recent period. The 
means of redemption, of course, are ne , for sometimes there 
is occasion to redeem. The holder of a bank note may require a 
legal tender to paya debt. Soiled and mutilated notes must be 
exchanged, and banks may wish to exchange notes for legal ten- 
ders to replenish their reserves. Beyond this, under normal con- 
ditions, there is no need for current redemption. 


THE SUFFOLK SYSTEM. 


that we remodel our national —— in the 
similitude of the Suffolk system, in vogue in Massachusetts fifty 

ago. What an anachronism that would be! It may have 
Coon mapcanet’ ta that early day to keep the State bank notes in 
countenance to redeem them over and over a dozen times a year. 
The av daily redemption of the Suffolk Bank in 1850 was 
$750,000. in 1849 the total bank-note currency of Connecticut was 
redeemed at Suffolk every sixty days. The bank employed seventy 
clerks. Under that system, with a circulation of $40,000,000, the 
redemptions were $400,000,000 a , while under our national 
system, with a circulation of ,000,000, the redemptions never 
until recently $25,000,000 a . Under the Suffolk 
ption was ten the circulation, while 


It is now su 


ae our national system it has been but a fraction of ¢), 
ation. 

Professor Sumner in his History of Banking says the - 
system would not probably have succeeded, except for 
that Boston was the great emporium of that section. It. 
elsewhere with but little success, and it was in a co))| 
partial disruption when the national banking system ¢. 
discard our national and go back to the Suffolk banki 
would be like discarding the modern greyhound of the s 
more than 20 knots an hour by a quadruple expansion en 
calling back to service the wind-driven, creeping craft 


years ago. 

The idea that sending notes home to the bank of issue 
elasticity is a crude and antiquated notion. When the pn 
banks are equally good, what advantage is derived by | 
holding its own notes and sending home those of other ba) 
is as good to loan as another, and unless it needs to re}) 
reserves the sending of notes back and forth across the , 

a wasteful and vain performance. If banks have to hol: 
waiting a demand for it, it costsno more to hold the not, 
banks than its own, and it could meet a new demand for (| 

as effectively with the notes of other banks scattered fri), \) 
to California as with its own issues. 

So, looking the matter squarely in the face, it does seem : 
remedy of a local currency issued by the State banks \ 
worse than the disease, and with the experience of the pact | 
our footsteps, as practical legislators we can not administ: 
prescription. 

PAST EXPERIENCE. 


Contemplate for a moment the financial experience of this coup. 
try. It has been most extraordinary. Without summoning the 
ghost of our continental currency, we have seen hundreds of yi!- 
lions of dollars, the circulation of a portion of our country. en- 
gaged in an unfortunate attempt to break up our family hou 

eeping, like the apples of Sodom, turn to ashes in the hands of 
the people, sweeping away t blocks of the wealth of its h " 
e have seen other hun of millions of bank notes issued 
by State institutions depreciate in value, lose their currency, and 
become worthless in the hands of their unhappy holders. On‘ 
other hand, we have witnessed a currency exchanged {vr | 
wealth of the country to carry on a war for the preservation of 
the Union — from the value of 36 cents on the dollar to 
the par of gold. From a edge of worthlessness it rose in 
a few fleeting years to the value of specie the world over, ¢om- 
manding its face in gold in every commercial city on the globe. 
This achievement of unrivaled splendor in finance was (ie to wise 
legislation and the invincible integrity of the American )) 


SOUND MONEY AND NATIONAL HONOR. 


One of the first steps we took after the war in our splendid 
march to the imperial place we now hold among the nations was 
to make our paper currency the equivalent of the world’s money 


and SS everywhere the flag floated. By our steadfast 
adhesion to the principle of national currency we have maintviue! 
the national honor and ae our money good. After so many 
years of such a currency, Mr. Chairman, all provincial schemes 
of finance, all local mcies and State-bank notes, are anachro- 
nisms. In an age of and electricity, when intelligence flies 
on electric wing and commodities are transported with a spel 
and safety only possible to the marvelous instrumentalities f \ur 
day, commerce and currency are twin sisters, living and jourie) 
ing in loving companionship. Whither one goes the other ius 
also. Where ships sail, steamers ply, or cars run, over al! the 


waters and roadways of the land, on which the exchanges 0! () 
country fly to and fro like mighty shuttles weaving the wondrous 
web of interstate commerce, should the nation’s currency )) 


current. The bank note that pauses for inspection and disci! 
at the bank of a river, or about-faces for fear of insult at a ~!.': 


boundary, is a tramp, my | vagabond, which would 
be a disgrace and reproach to this grand, imperial Republic. 


NATIONAL BANKS AND PROSPERITY. 


I can not be persuaded that a banking system that work: ~> 
well for so many years while we were in a normal condition (0 
to 1892 or 1893 needs to be turned down at this time. I dou!' 
any kind of a system would work with ideal perfection unde: ''' 
presentcircumstances. TheEnglish system has broken dow!) '” 
times since 1844, and the French system missed fire in 1-'>, an’! 
again in 1870, when pete Payennts were ded until 1877. 

Under our as it is now the country enjoyed for") 
a a high—I may say an unexampled of prosperity. 

ealth increased at an enormous ratio, our debt was ray)\!'y 
paid, and the United States became the greatest debt-p.y'0s 
— in = world. ae —_ ever contracted debt so 
ra or discharged suc as our own. 

the compulsion of a seaiielie uneoatiy, in the small 











ace of five years we contracted a debt of almost $3,000,000,000. 
Oat annual interest charge was $150,000,000. In thirty years we 
extinguished more than $2,000,000,000 of that colossal pile, in addi- 
tion to nearly $2,500,000,000 of interest and $118,000,000 premiums 
on bonds, making a@ total of over $4,500,000,000, or an average 
annual payment of over $150,000,000 for the entire period. This, 
you ts , is debt paying on the most stupendous scale re- 
corded in human history, and it has excited the wonder and 
admiration of the civilized world. 

Gladstone, when we had gone but a little way—only twelve 
years after the war—in this phenomenal experience of debt paying, 
speaking of the financial sequel to the great conflict, said: 


England in sixty-three years after the Napoleonic wars reduced the huge 
total of her fabulous debt by only $500,000,000, while the United States 
twelve years reduced her debt $790,000,000, doing in each twelvemonth 
what England uired eight years to do. American self-denial and wise 
forethought have nm, to say the least, eightfold ours. 


This was the homage Gladstone paid to what he called the ‘* most 
unmitigated democracy known to the annals of the world.” 
As Americans our breasts swell with pride at the splendid pre- 


eminence we have achieved in this among the other manifold | 


triumphs which have shed upon our history a glory whose luster 
can only be dimmed by the misfortune, which God forbid, of the 
necessity or the habit of increasing instead of diminishing our 
national debt becoming inveterate, or of settling down into Eng- 
lish indifference to the payment of our national obligations and 
shifting the burden upon posterity, with the idea which prevails 
in England, that a great debt is an eminently respectable institu- 
tion and one of the blessings of a perfect constitution. This would 
indeed dim the luster of our financial history, for it would be the 
dawn of the day of disaster to the pride, prosperity, grandeur, 
and glory of the United States. 


THE SOUTH AND NATIONAL CURRENCY. 


Mr. Trigg, of Richmond, in his examination before the Com- 
mittee on king and Currency, said that the 10 per cent tax on 


State-bank circulation has brought greater loss and distress to | 


the South than the desolation of the war. Is that so? I have be- 
fore me the which express the growth and development of 
the Southern States during the decade between 1880 and 1890. It 


is almost phenomenal, and I do not hesitate to assert that a sound | 


national currency was a conspicuous agency in that development. 
I commend this table to the prayerful attention of my Southern 
friends. 

These are the figures: 


—— 


Statement showing the development in the Southern States in ten years. 


Per cent 














1880. 1890. of 
lincrease. 
Population............ Pencubshocdiewase 14, 638, 936 17, 556, 920 19.9 
i itiencn:aeiien iatni abduibieesws 9, 007, 187 11, 361, 996 26.2 
sad one ene ao necen 5, 631, 749 6, 194, 924 10 
Wen vienetien st ated ella lea $6, 098, 000,000 | $9,751, 815, 635 62.5 
State debt (met)......................-| $118, 195, 252 05, 460, 126 18.4 
et idtimibudpeasencscescoe $189, 345,464 | $183, 772,353 | 3 
—_ eit eiccnentinainenn = es int 533, 260 100 
1 “a eam ain want 575, 71, 690, 670 86.1 
ik. ror ega aaa $2, 530, 170, 000 re 
| ca ee 9, 57 41,118 110.1 
Relvenl eieaneaan” pte $612 oon oD $1,301 Iss | ae 
Se ioe 000, , 301, 096, 740 110.9 
Manufactories..... Catenin aa 34, 563 56,714 | 64.2 
Velenal neu SEitebienn ecuweessee asa oe : 1, 483, 900 207 
tt covsen cacece , 024, 42, 865, 200 135.2 
Cotton mills ....__. ST i 1 . ; 34 lu; 4 
Value of products......... is dled $16, 353, 182 4, 191, 600 231.4 
Cotton $7, 690, 921 27, 310, 836 267.1 
200, 772 1, 684, 663 480.9 
4, 380 183,625 | 4,121 
3, 820, 550 17, 538, 456 362.9 
$225, 176 $712, 789 218 
$3, 643, 020 $35, 608, 615 877.5 
sis, oe, lbh 102, 122, 100 183.4 
, 979, O62 123, 908, 800 163.8 
tee aaa , 372, , 750, 000 9.2 
y PE iesciaicne ac... bales... ohare 1, 176, 318 3.6 
_. 7 , B24, $340, 268, 005 22.6 
| 084, 173 , 620, 500 171 
farm products....---.-- 2.22... 1, 679, 145 707,000 60.9 
SENEdlaiadstwchowseaocces , 066, 883 . 905, 108 it. 
te oe von wD. 1 
ee eee ecos » 74,06 50.5 
Pps enrol Ea. 2, 018, 640 3,350,173 67 
School pw cete secccce Manns eaecne 1,301,743 2,181, 109 56.9 
thn etiidekceenescecces $5, 007,081 $14, 767, 306 163.6 
eens 


A HILTLESS SWORD. 


currency, Mr. Chairman, will bless any nation wise 
maintain it. On such a currency no states- 
in violence. The blow you strike, my 


E 
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Southern friends, at such a currency will fall upon yourselves. 
it is a hiltless sword you draw in this contention. 
The cl 
The de 
Dee pe 
And y 


ullier t 1 
* Ww ind 
ur own 
UNSBCI ED CURI 
It is doubtless true that a currer 
the banks is the cheapest curren 
costs nothing, and sometimes it is \ 
| at least this has been so in the past. | 
cost between such a currency and one secured | 
securities is not so great as ma 
made on this subject by math t 
misleading; not that figures lie, but t! 
If a bank has $100,000 capital and iny sitin 
and receives $100,000 in currency which it car 
it receives the same income as if it 
$100,000 of capital and an additional 
against its assets. 
in fact, it makes a great deal more when 


Tr 


1 
yar I 
sL00 N) 


ts capit i! is In bonds 


for it is yielding a constant income; it works every day in the 
| year; whereas if it were in the vaults of the bank waiting d 
counts it would be unused a portion of the time and the interest 
would belost. As a matter of fact, banks do not und ike to keep 
all their capital for current loans. They can not afford to do so, 
for every dollar of it costs them its face rhe only money they can 
afford to keep in idleness waiting a chance to earn something is 
money that cost them nothing. They invest a large part of their 


capital in stocks and bonds which yield a constant return 
capital, surplus, and undivided profits of the national banks, a 
cording to the last report of the Comptroller, on July 14, 1896, were 
$974,882,159, of which $469,052,298, or about one-half, was invested 
in Government and other bonds. The capital, surplus, and undi 
vided profits of banks of all kinds in the United States at the same 
time amounted to $1,748,317,260, while they had invested in bonds 
of all kinds the sum of $1,679,879,887, and a considerable portion 
| of this vast investment was not bringing mori 
cent interest. 

When, however, the bonds of the Government are at a premium 
and the rate of interest is low and the amount of currency issued 
on the bonds less than the par value, the income on that invest- 
ment diminishes and the comparison as to cost redounds propor- 
tionately to the benefit of the purely credit currency. At their 
present price,if banks were allowed to issue to the par of bonds 
deposited, as provided in this bill, and the tax on circulation were 
reduced to one-fourth of 1 per cent, they would realize on their 
capital 8 ye cent, 2 per cent more than could be realized on that 
portion of their capital used in current discounts. At that figure 
banks would put out all the circulation the people need, for they 
| can not make that profit in any other form of investment, and they 

ought not to ask legislation that would enable them to make more. 
URITIES. 

When the time comes, or at once, if, as some insist, it has already 
arrived, that Government bonds are too scarce to suitably meet 
the banking requirements of the country, we ought to provide for 

| the use of other securities, under such conditions and restrictions 
| as will adequately guarantee the Government against lo This 
| would cause little inconvenience to banks, for they already invest 
| largely in securities, as I have abundantly shown. They would, 
| of course, have to select such securities, municipal or State 
| would meet the requirements of the Government. 


r) 


than 4 or 5 per 


| 





SEC 


, as 
But it would 
impose no burden, and would supply the banks with an inex; 


en- 
sive medium of circulation, while it would preserve for the use of 
| our people a secured currency, to which they have been accustomed 
| for a third of a century and with which they would be very reluc- 
tant to part. 

} CREDIT CURRENCY 

| In this connection I desire to record my opposition to the prin- 
| ciple of credit currency, which receives much favor in some quar- 
| ters. Iam unalterably opposed to authorizing a bank to receive 


| the money of the people for safe-keeping, and then to issue an 
unsecured currency which shall be a first lien upon the people's 
deposits. No bank should issue a note to go into general circula 
tion whose redemption is not secured by property in some other 
custody than that of the bankitself. This I believe to bea sound 
principle of banking. It is recognized in the constitution of 
Pennsylvania, which forbids the enactment of any law author- 
| izing a bank to issue a currency until if has deposited with the 
auditor-general ample security for the full amount to be issued 
as a guarantee of its redemption. This is Pennsylvania doctrine. 
I stand foursquare upon it, and I believe it enjoys the favor of a 
great preponderance of the good people of the United States. 
There is,in my judgment, much fallacy indulged in by some 
who advocate an unsecured currency. It is said that a bank cir- 
culation is safe and serviceable in proportion to its likeness te 
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credit paper, such as checks and bills of exchange, notes, etc. It 
should be issued against assets which willadmit of prompt realiza- 
tion in order to insure speedy redemption. A banknote, itis said, 
is issued by the owner of property, and to the holder it conveys a 
legal right to a specified amount of that property or assets, and 
that makes the note at all times convertible and safe. That is, as 
Horace White says, the bank, when it issues its note, puts prop- 
erty in circulation. If [lend my neighbor money to buy a wagon, 
I have loaned him a wagon. These are verbal propositions which 
have no corresponding realty. It is like saying, as some writers 
do, that no bank issues a note until there is an equivalent in value 
deposited for its redemption. Yes; but under the proposed sys- 
tem the property which is the security remains in the hands of 
the bank, 

Moreover, a commercial note does not represent property any 
more than money does. A bill of lading does, of course, for it 
can not be separated from the specific goods. But the holder of a 
promissory note hasno property in the goodsfor which it was given. 
If I buy a horse and give my note for $100, the holder of that note 
or the bank that discounts it has no property in the horse. Imay 
sell it and take another note. The buyer from me may do the 
saine, until there are ten notes or more out for that identical horse, 
and the same bank may discount them all and hold $1,000 worth 
of commercial paper against one horse worth a hundred dollars, 
and in which it has no property whatever. 

If you would go to a pawnbroker and propose to pawn your 
watch for $25 and woul suggest that the watch remain in your 
own hands as security for your own debt, you would hardly get 
out of the shop with your money. Place the value which is to 
cover the note in the hands of a trustee, and there is safety. As 
a matter of fact, attested by all human experience, a bank note is 
unsafe justin proportion as it resembles the transactions to which 
it is likened by Mr. White and some other writers. <A bill of ex- 
change may not be paid, likewise a check or a note, and the holder 
may lose his money, and ofttimes does; and every man who han- 
dies such a paper takes a risk. If I loan my wagon, the borrower 
may steal it; or, if I sell it and take a note for sixty days, the 
buyer may never pay it. 

These risks and dangers are incident to all such commercial and 
financial transactions, and but for the opportunity men have to 
investigate and learn the character and competence of those with 
whom they deal there would be no credit transactions. But when 
you handle a bank note you are dealing with a paper of superior 
eredit, a form of currency that was created to avoid the risks in- 
cident to ordinary credit paper. It possesses a character that 
gives it a passport everywhere. You take your promissory note 
to bank and obtain bank notes because they have wider credit; 
you could not circulate your note. The bank note’s universal 
credit makesit go. Itstands for an indefeasible title in the holder 
to the amount of property it represents. Those who receive it 
have no means or opportunity to investigate its origin or to estab- 
lish its credit, It must travel by faith, and not by sight, and no 
degree of security can be commensurate with the character and 
prerogatives of such ree short of absolute safety. To leave the 
note holder to dependence on the honesty of the bankers and the 
solvency of the bank's debtors is to leave him insecure. 

COMMERCIAL ASSETS. 


If we knew how much of these commercial assets turn out 
valueless, we would be more sensible of the danger of relying upon 
them as security for circulation. James G. Cannon, vice-presi- 
dent of the Fourth National Bank of New York, at the last annual 
conyention of the New York State Bankers’ Association, said: 

A writer in one of the Boston gaily papers not long since stated that the 
Boston banks from September 1, 1892, to September 1, 1894, had charged to 
pr ofit and loss $10,175,522, and that the banks of New England had charged off 
during the same period $36,960,000, the larger proportion of these amounts 
being tor bad debts. 

It appears, moreover, from the last report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency that from 1863 to 1896, 1,234 State banks failed, with 
an aggregate capital of $51,515,458; aggregate liabilities, $220,598,- 
999, and the total dividends paid amounted to $95,057,724, or an 
average of 43 per cent. It is furthermore shown that of these 
failed banks 203 paid a dividend of less than 50 per cent, 192 less 
than 25 per cent, and 282 none at all. So I think ita fair assum 
tion that if the commercial paper for which the bank currency is 
exchanged is without credit or liable to default, since no multi- 
plication of unsound units can give soundness to the aggregate, 
the currency issued against it can not itself be secure. 

DEPOSITS OUGHT NOT TO BB LOOTED TO PAY BANK ISSUES. 

I am unalterably opposed to the Federal Government conferring 
upon any body of men under a free banking law the power to issue 
circulating notes on their own property under their own control. 
I do not dispute that the notes might be substantially safe, but it 
would be at the cost of others whose property is entitled to the 
same protection as that of their neighbors. otes secured by the 
assets of a bank with a prior lien on the deposits may be safe; but 
in proportion as they are, the deposits are unsafe. If deposits 


could be made as secure as the notes, there would dou! 
fewer panics, for depositors would not draw their mon. 
| times of stringency. The need for security for depositors | 
| as great as for notes. It is to the interest of the public 
| the money remain available for use in circulation unde: . 
| ditions as will secure immunity from loss. For the Go, 
| to charter a bank, give it a certificate of character ay | 
| which invites my cash and authorizes me to trust it. and 
becomes the custodian of my money it empowers it t) 
own notes, which shall be a first lien upon the funds | }).,, 
| trusted to it, does not seem compatible with honor and }),, 
and is not a suitable business for the Government to en 
Let me fortify these views by the testimony of an «), 
competent witness. 
William L. Trenholm, Comptroller of the Currency, jy, 
port for 1887, says: ; 


The national banks owe their prosperity entirely to the confid 
poweres public, as the volume of individual deposits shows, and i: 
1azardous thing to introduce into the system any feature whi), 
likely to disturb the confidence of de tors. It is doubtful w! 
real strong and prudent banks would like to risk their credit wit) 
by issuing notes as a first lien on their assets, and in that case, i{ + 
tion led to the establishment of such a bank, currency notes woui!| 
chiefly by banks having small deposits, and their assets might v.-; 
so handled as to constitute a very poor security even for the prefvr 
There would certainly be a great temptation to a bank to becom: ut 
when once it had floated all the currency allowed and found itsel! feo /; 
the observation of numerous and vigilant local depositors. If thes: 
correct, they would seem to be fatal to all schemes of establis})): 
currency secured only by a first lien upon all the assets of the ij 
unless some sufficient counterpoise to the objections can be found ; 
various suggestions as to a 25 per cent reserve, a sinking fund de) 
the Government, the consolidation of all issuing banks into one a.. 
ete. 

While none of these devices appears to me likely toprove practically effect 
ive in removing the objections, it is probable that considerable diversity of 
opinion will arise on the subject, and as individual views can not be ant 
pated, it seems useless to spread the discussion over the whole field «tf ; 
contention. It is important, however, to bear in mind that any computa: 
as to the proper ratios of reserve or redemption funds to the voluine : 
rency which may be drawn from the history of national-bank circulation 
will misleading, because the conditions heretofore obtaining wl! al! } 
changed when, on the one hand, banks have every temptation to force out 
circulation, and,on the other hand, the public acquire the habit of presen: 
in — notes for redemption every time the general credit of the bank is 
affected. 

In times of panic, now, banks have to take care of their depositors only, 
the ordinary process of the redemption of notes is not materially varied, nor 
is the volume of general currency diminished; but when there is no special 
security behind these notes the case will be very different; every rumor of 
monetary trouble will bring both the note holdersand the depositors clamor 
ing for payment. and just when there is most need of money to pay them 
with. the currency will be contracted by the discredit of nationa!-lank 
circulation. : 

In answer to these qeeersl objections to the first-lien principle, it may be 
said, of course, that the assets of the bank will be increased by the w) 
amount of its issue of notes, while now its assets are actually diminisl: 
the difference between the cost of the bonds and the circulation rv 
from the Government. This is very true, and if those assets wer s: 
as the bonds now are, as specific security for the notes, and if, n 
could be always maintained in a form as intrinsically valuable an! as re: 
convertible as the bonds are, the force of the objection would } destroy: 
but no one familiar with practical banking can really believe that 
these conditions could be maintained in even a single case, wh\i'« it 
than probable that in most cases they would be disregarded, and ‘! 

“easy come, easy go’’ would receive fresh illustration from niuimer 
stances in which the facility of uttering currency would lead, as uiuder 
the old State-bank system, to very lax and speculative methods of einploying 
the resources so obtained. : 

If the views here submitted are correct, it would appear that no substitute 
yet proposed for the present basis of national-bank circulation is s1iiicie! 
ree from objection to be adopted. The 4 per cent bonds wil! not : 

twenty years; and, apart from other considerations, there is enous) in t! 
fact to justify caution and delay in making any radical change in ' us 
circulation. In that time no doubtsomething acceptable will be devi-e 
at present all that seems practicable is to modify the existing laws. 
obviate its inconveniences, and as a first step toward this end it appears! 
safe and wise to reduce the minimum amount of bonds to be kept «on (iv) 


BANKING SYSTEM OF CANADA. 


It may be well to remember, in connection with the contention 
in favor of issuing notes on the assets of banks, that there 1. 10! 
a country in the world in which that mode of issue is permitt«| 
under a general law oe a free system of banking. 

The Canadian system is set before us as an example worthy ur 
imitation, but no one advocates the introduction of the Canmlun 
system as a whole into this country. But a fr ent of the sys- 
tem, a single feature of it, namely, the mode of issuing notes. "' 
is claimed, should be adopted by the United States. Tnat sucli 
mode of issue works under their system is no evidence tha! 
would work under ours, for the two banking systems are tota’y 
dissimilar, The restrictions and limitations upon banking wide" 
the Canadian law are calculated to safeguard their iss, : ind, 
under those restrictions and limitations and the conditions 1’ 
dent to the character of their people and the state of business. | 
concede that their manner of issuing notes may be compat!!! 
with safety. But under our banking law, free as it is, and une 
the conditions created by the extent of our country, the number 
of our population, the character of our people, and the state ©! 
business here it would not be safe. a 

What is their system? Theirs is not a free banking law under 
which any five men may organize a bank. There every bank 1s 
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$500,000 of cap- | prosperity and depression and show the fluctuations in the volume 


ital stock. After a hundred years of development they have but | of money and the extent that credit is used and abused. 


45 banks, with a territory larger than ours. Ten of these banks 


Discounts rose to $925,000,000 in 1837 and fell to $254,000,000 in 


have no branches, and 35 of them have an aggregate of 400 | 1843, and by 1857 they had swelled to 8681,000,000. 


pranches. All the banking business of the Dominion is controlled, 
regulated, and operated by 45 responsible centers, while our na- 
tional-banking business is operated in nearly 4,000 separate and 
independent institutions. : 
000: we of $600,000,000; New York City banks have over $61,000,- 
000, and Boston nearly $52,000,000. Their maximum circulation 
js $38,000,000; their minimum, $31,000,000, leaving a margin of 
elasticity of $7,000,000. Their issue does not exceed 60 per cent of 


| . . 
| all, but let us look at the unerring record of 


They have a capital stock of $60,000,- | 


the authorized limit, yet they never have a panic caused by fear | 


of stringencyin the circulation. Their issue can not exceed their 


yaid-up capital stock, and two of their great banks can not exceed | 


5 per cent of their capital stock without depositing cash or bonds 


ceive 8 per cent interest on it. The redemption fund is kept up 
by an assessment on all banks, not exceeding 1 per cent annually. 

"Forty per cent of their reserves must be in Dominion notes, 
which they must buy and pay for, and every debt must be paid to 
the extent of $100 in Dominion notes if demanded. 
are small—25 cents, $1, $2, $3, and $4, and upward. 
be redeeming agencies for every bank at the cities of Halifax, St. 
John, and five other places. The banks reissue their notes when 
redeemed and may take interest not exceeding 7 per cent. The 
Dominion notes are secured by gold or securities deposited, and 


$25,000,000 may be issued by the minister of finance, nearly half | 


of their paper money. There are $22,000,000 out now, $15,000,000 
of which are held as bank reserves. These notes are legal tender. 
The bank issues are returned to the central bank for redemption 


or to authorized agencies. Their stock of money consists of $20,- 
000,000 in gold; silver, $6,500,000; paper, $22,000,000 Dominion 


notes and $35,000,000 bank notes, with metallic reserve of $17,000,- 
000, which makes the amount of uncovered notes about $18,000,000. 

The limited issue of the Canadian banks and the small margin 
of elasticity are due to the lack of that activity in commerce and 


trade whic — in the United States. Business is sluggish | 
in Canada. It keeps an even tenor; it is about the same yester- 
day, to-day, and forever. Canada started with a population equal 


to ours a century ago, and she has now about 5,000,000 population 
while we have 70,000,000. One dry-goods store in New York sells 
almost as many goods as the whole of the Dominion buys in a 
year, Business does not become inflated to any extent, and panics 
do not frequently occur for the same reason, though in a different 
degree, that they do not in Alaska. It is thus easily seen that in 
such a country, with such limited banking facilities, with somuch 
capital and so few banks, so little enterprise in business, so little 


fluctuation in the annual amounts of deposits and discounts, so | 


little inflation of credit, so little exposed to the dangers which 
beset the banking system in a country like ours, there is compara- 
tive safety in the mode of issuing notes now in vogue in Canada. 


CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In the United States all the conditions of banking and business 
are different. Here enterprise is active; business has a pulse 
which rises and falls. We trade and overtrade. 
toa — extent, and at times to great excess, and our business 

characterized by seasons of buoyancy and depression, 
with marked fluctuations in volume of circulation, amount of de- 
posits and discounts, and an acute sensitiveness to distrust and 
alarm which are liable when credit is under severe tension to de- 
range our whole system. Credit in the United States has been 
likened by Mr. Harvey to a top which gyrates on a small metallic 
point s t to support it as long as it spins rapidly, but inad- 
—_ when the rotary force is relaxed. Credit is the rotary force 
of our financial m. So long as this force is unimpaired the 
oo spins merrily on, but when it fails, the top wabbles and 


These were the conditions in both our ante-war and our post- 
war periods. In the former, circulation was issued by banks 


currency was not a safe one and that the severest limita- 
issnes known to that period did not achieve safety. 


1 


From 
$10,000,000, and by 1819 it had fallen to $3,000,000. The Bank of 
the United eter increase z 
to $13,000,000 in 1828. From 1837 to 1843 the bank circulation was 
uced from $149,000,000 to $58,000,000. The number of banks 
fell from 901 in 1840 to 691 in 1843, and rose again to 751 in 1848, 
and the cixculation rose from $58,000,000 to $128,000,000 in 
; 1857 had reached $214,000,000, while the number of 


to 1,416. In nine years our paper circulation 
in 1857 the crash came. 


balance sheets of the banks register in cold figures the un- 
business and currency which mark the periods of 


These notes | 
There must | 


4to 1815 bank circulation increased from $5,200,000 to | 





We use credit | 


The state of our currency in our post-war period is familiar to 
the banks’ discounts 
and deposits. Our national-bank discounts rose from $166,000,000 
in 1865 to $44,000,000 in 1873. We were ready then for the panic, 
By the end of that year they had fallen to $846,000,000, and by 
1879 to $s] £000.00 . when prices were lows st and the de} ression 
greatest. Then the tide began its flood again, and by 1884, when 
the next disturbance arrived, the discounts reached $1,300.000.000. 
In one year they fell to $1,200,000,000, then rose to $1.470,000,000 
in 1886, and to.$1,587,000,000 in 1887, and to $1,684,000,0U0 in 1888, 
and then we were in the midst of a period of development, pros- 


iti | perity, and high prices. 
equivalent to the excess. They pay to the minister of finance 5 | 
per cent of their actual circulation as a redemption fund and re- | 


The record of deposits tells the same story. From 1865 to 1873 
they rose from $183,000,000 to $656,000,000, and then took a down- 
ward trend. From 1879 they began to rise again, and by 1888 
reached $1,350,000,000. All through cur -history increased de- 
posits and discounts, extension of credit, rise of prices, inflation 
of ousiness, and booming prosperity have been the precursors of 
panic. The ten panics which have come to us since 1813 have 
visited the great commercial countries about the same time, and 
were unquestionably due to the same cause—overtrading and in- 
flated credit until business needed more money and credit than 
were available in the country. ; 

Panic has been well defined as a stoppage of the rise in prices; 
the period when buyers are not in pursuit of commodities, but the 
latter are looking for buyers. Thus the three phases of our busi- 
ness life are said to be prosperity, panic, and liquidation. These 
constitute the business cycle, or circle. Prosperity from five to 
seven years, panic a few months or years, and liquidation a few 
years more or less. ? 

In 1898 it is said there were two panics. The first occurred in 
May, and was the culmination of a long-continued drain upon the 
capital of the country by foreign investors who distrusted our 
ability to maintain gold payments. There was no scarcity of 
money at that time. The second panic, in July, was caused by 
the hoarding of paper money, which reduced the quantity in cir- 
culation betow the needs of business. These are the ups and 
downs incident to a highly organized, active, enterprising, pro- 
gressive people like ours. They could not occur to the same 
extent in a country like Canada under any conceivable banking 
system. 

BANKING SYSTEM OF ENGLAND 


A word as to some other banking systems which some Ameri- 
cans extol without much discrimination. The English system in 
some respects is similar to ourown. The Bank of England can 
not issue a note unsecured by an equivalent value in gold or the 
pledge of salable securities. 

Robert W. Hughes, in his work on currency, 


speaking of the 
Bank of England, says: 

Its notes are not really notes of the bank itself, but of the issue department 
of the bank, which is virtually a bureau of the British exchequer. Its notes 
are virtually notes of the British Government, redeemable in specie through 
the agency of the Bank of England. In ae the system in the United 
States is the same as that of England. The same three principles lie at the 


base of the English and American systems. They are: First, Government 
| control over the issues; second, redeemability, directly or indirectly, in 
» the action of the efflux 


| in United States legal tenders. 


d its circulation from $5,400,000 in 1822 | 


specie. and third, the as ion of the paper issues t 
and reflux attending bank discounts. 


The purpose of the Peel banking act of 1844 was to make the 
notes of the Bank of England absolutely secure, as we are striving 
to keep our national-bank notes, and to keep within narrow limits 
all other bank paper. No banking system in the world makes so 
little provision for elasticity as the English system. Nonew banks 
can be organized—none have been organized since 1844—with the 
power to issue a note onitsassets. Many of the banksin existence 
in that year have surrendered the right to the Bank of England, so 


that the limit of unsecured bank notes in England is a receding one. 


| The issues of the joint-stock banks are redeemable in the notes of 


almost without limit, and it was fully demonstrated that a free | 


the Bank of England, as-our national-bank issues are redeemable 
The English system has quite 
enough faults to keep it from perfection, though it has many ele- 
ments of strength. In 1847, 1857, and 1865, and, I think, once since 
the latter date, the banking act had to be suspended to allow the 
issue to be increased on securities deposited, and Mr. Bagehot 
said the Bank of England would not have survived without those 
suspensions. 
he joint-stock banks of England can issue about $30,000,000 of 
unsecured notes, the Scotch banks about $13,000,000, and the Irish 
banks about $33,000,000. In addition to this they can all issue 
dollar for dollar on gold deposits. Anybody can turn his gold into 
money, as in our own country. 
The members of the banking companies issuing notes in England 
as well as in Scotland and Ireland are subject to unlimited liability 
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as far as the notes are concerned. The aggregate amount of un- 
covered notesin England, Scotland, and Ireland is about$76,000,000. 
Moreover, the Bank of England, because it has the machinery and 
methods of a bank in contradistinction to a government treasury, 
has been able to render effective service in moderating the severity 
of panics. The most memorable instance of this known, perhaps, 
in the history of that bank occurred in 1890, on the collapse of the 
Baring Bros. It is so notable in its way that it stands as a land- 
mark in English financial history. 

The house of Baring Bros. was unable to meet its engagements, 
amounting to about $140,060,000. The Bank of England received 
notice on September 7, and by the 15th had secured from a syndi- 
cate composed of the great London houses a guaranty that it 
would be protected from loss to the amount of $20,000,000 if it 
would liquidate the Barings’ business, and from the British Gov- 
ernment the right to issue $35,000,000 of notes, provided that sum 
was used to loan the Barings, and it therefore assumed on that 
date the task of paying the Barings’ acceptances of $105,000,000 
and $87,500,000 of other liabilities. This heroic and unprece- 
dented service of a moneyed institution is believed by those most 
competent to judgé to have averted what would have been the 
greatest financial cataclysm in the world’s history. 

As an answer to some groundless statements made by those who 
find pleasure in extolling the English banking system and dis- 


araging our own, I insert here some remarks by Mr. Matthew 
arshall, financial writer on the New York Sun: 


"REMARKS OF MR. MARSHALL. 

The truth is, that the currency of the United Kingdom is the least elastic 
of all the currencies of the world, and it has been sofor more than fifty years. 
In 1844 Sir Robert Peel carried through Parliament what is known as the 
bank act of that year,and it has ever since been the law of the land. By that 
act the note issues one assets only of all the banks in the Kingdom, except 
the Bank of England, are eet limited to the average amount of their out- 
standing issues for the year 1844. As fast, however, as the banks of England 
and Wales give up issuing notes, they lose the right to resume it, and the 
Bank of Eygland acquires the right, in their place, to issue two-thirds of the 
amount they surrender. Tothe Bank of England was originall ven the 
right to issue £14,000,000 of notes secured only 7 a Government debt to that 
amount, which amount has been increased to £16,800,000 by the addition of 
two-thirds of the amount of notes surrendered by other English and Welsh 
banks. The Scotch end Irish bank issues are, to the amount in existence in 
1844, secured by the assets of the banks only, but they may exceed the limit 
upon condition that they add, for the excess, an equal amount of gold to their 
reserves. 

in like manner the Bank of England may issue an indefinite number of 
notes beyond £16,800,000, but against each pound sterling of these additional 
notes it must hold a pound in specie, of which one-fourth may be silver, but 
in practice is all gold. The act also provides that the note-issuing depart- 
ment of the bank shall be kept entirely distinct from the banking department, 
and it is as much so asif the two were separateinstitutions. Both Sir Robert 
Peeland Mr. Gladstone are on record as declaring that note issuing is not 
banking, but quite another function. 

The practical working of the Peel bank act is that at the end of last month 
the note issues of the Bank of England, covered only by Government securi- 
ties, amounted to £16,800,000, and those covered by gold to £34,800,000 more, 
making a total of £51,600,000. Of this amount £25,900,000 was held by the 
banking department as reserve. leaving only £25,700,000 in the hands of 
the public. The latest report of the other banks of the Kingdom shows that 
the outstanding circulation of the English and Welsh private banks is the 
trifling amount of £211,000; that of the English and We joint-stock banks, 
£1,100,000; that of the Scotch banks, £7,276,000, and that of the Irish banks, 
£5.900,000, making a @ tal paper currency of about £40 000,000. All the rest 
of the currency used in the United Kingdom is gold and silver coin, of which 
the gold coin is computed to amount to between £60,000,000 and £80,000,000, 
m™m ng the total of all kinds of currency in actual circulation from £100,000,- 
000 to £120,000,000, two-thirds of which is gold coin. 

It thus a rs that the only elasticity permitted to the British currency, 
except in the case of the English and Welsh private and joint-stock banks, % 
that proceeding from increases and decreases of the stock of gold in the 
country. The circulation of the excepted banks may lawfully be expanded 
from its present volume of £1,820,000 to about £4, , but that is all. 

For instance, the rise and fall of the circulation of the English joint-stock 
bank in 1895 are shown in figures to have been between £1,144,689 in May and 
£996,081 in August, while those of the private-bank circulation for the same 

ear were from £720,529 in May ta $19 in August. The total difference 
tween the lowest and highest t is, therefore, but £224,508, while be- 
tween the £27,113.025 of the circulation of the Bank of England in October, 
1805, and the 224,629,005 in Febru the difference was £2.483.90. The low- 
est point of the Scotch bank circulation in 189 was £6.276.907, in February, 
and the highest, £7,764,561, in November. 

In Ireland the circulation of the Bank of Ireland in July, 1895, was £2,310,- 
000, while in November, [895, it was 22,773,126. That of the Irish joint-stock 
banks was £3,598,317 in September, 1895, and £4,311,956 in November. Thus 
the total elasticity of the bank currency of Scotland and Lreland amounted 
in 18% 40 but £2,664,528. Adding to this the £224,508 expansion of the English 
and Welsh banks and the £2,483,990 of a like expansion of the Bank of ng- 
Jand makes altogether £5,372,856, or barely 5 per cent upon the Kingdom's 
£100,000,000 circulation. ‘ 

According to the monthly reports of the Treasury Department of the 
United States the amount of currency of all kinds in circulation in this 
country on February 1, 1896, was $1,589,720,607. On July 1, 1896, the amount had 
fallen to $1,508,725,200, and on the ist of the present month it had risen to 
$1,665,977,658. Here is an elasticity in one year of $156,252,488, or nearly 10 per 
cent, being double the percentage of the finctuations in the currency supply 


of Great Britain during 18%. 


BANKING SYSTEM OF FRANCE. 

The French banking system is perhaps the simplest in the world, 
but it would be unsuited to our wants and could not be operated 
in this country. It makes no provision for the safety of bank 
issnes over and above deposits. All the liabilities of the Bank of 
France stand upon an equality, and all are charges on the general 
assets. That may do where there is but one bank of issue for a 
whole nation, but would not do for a country where there are 


nearly 4,000, and others can be organized ad libitum under ,, ;, 
banking law. There are to-day less than 300 places in all yp... 
where banking facilities are found, and all are tributary + 
Bank of France. In Pennsylvania alone there are tw 
number. The notes of the Bank of France are legal ten, 
there are no others. The limit of issues at this time is $800) 0)... 
or 4,000,000,000 francs, all redeemable in specie. The u., 
notes amount to about $32,800,000. 

But the Bank of France is not perfect. Before it had } 
existence, under its present organization, fifteen years t]). 
three runs of note holders which made it necessary to }j;, 
amount of daily redemptions. In 1848 specie payments \ 
pended, and again in 1870, and were not resumed for sev: 
Still, for a country like France, their system operates fairly , 
In our country it would be a total failure. The rate of int yo. 
fixed in Paris without much regard, it is said, for the need. of +), 
country, and the managers make money plenty or scarce ‘ 

Thomas H. Benton tells how the philosophic Voltaire, fy...) };. 
retreat in Ferney, gave a description of the operation of ti), 
of France by which he was made a winner without the t ( 
playing. ‘‘ [have a friend,” said Voltaire, ‘“‘who isa dire t.) 
the Bank of France, who writes to me when they are going t) 1), 
money or and make stocks rise, and then I give orders to yy, 
broker to sell; and he writes to me when they are going to jyak, 


\ 


money scarce and make stocks fall, and then I write to my br k 


ro 


to buy; and thus at a hundred leagues from Paris, and wit} 
moving from my chair, I make money.” 
BANKING SYSTEM OF GERMANY. 

The German system in some points resembles our own. Their 
currency consists of imperial treasury notes and bank issues. T); 
former are limited in amount to, and are secured by, the gold set 
aside as the war fund. They are —_ tender in private transac 


ey 


tions, and are receivable at par at mblic offices in the Empire. 
and are redeemed in coin at the imperial treasury. Of these notes 
there are out now, approximately, $30,000,000. The banking act 
of 1874 limited the right of issue to the imperial bank and thirty 

two independent banks, with the right of the imperial bank tc 
take up the issue of any bank that surrendered it, asin the English 
system. The independent banks of issue do not now exceed thir 
teen in number. There is no limit to the possible issue of those 
banks, subject to 5 per cent on all in excess of a certain limit. 

This is the familiar elastic limit which has worked wel! in Ger 
many, and was adopted to correct the supposed disadvantayes 0! 
the rigid provisions of the English banking act. The elastic limit 
has been availed of several times by the smaller banks and by th: 
Reichbank in 1881, 1882, 1883, 1886, three times in 1889, and pos 
sibly since that time, but I am notadvised. It is believed in those 
instances to have been beneficial in mitigating the severity « 
panics. As in France, the law gives note holders no special lien 
on assets in preference to other creditors. All share alike. The 
Imperial Bank has 240 branches throughout the Empire 
half the number of banks in Pennsylvania. The amount of uncov- 
ered notes is about $60,400,000. 

Those who ridicule our Treasury system of issue and rede 
tion and call it **‘ banking business” seem to forget that some ot 
the foreign systems they extol possess the same feature. In (an 
ada the minister of finance redeems all Dominion notes in ¢0)!\ as 

resented. In Germany all imperial treasury notes are redeeme | 
in gold at the imperial treasury, and in substance, if not in form 
the same operation takes place in England and France, for th 
Bank of ie and the Bank of France are quasi govermmen! 
institutions ly controlled by government agencies ani tras 
act the financial business of their respective Governments. 

It is thus easily seen that while these foreign banking syst+ 1s 
have special adaptations to the conditions of the countries in wich 
they are operating, and while they have certain features common 
to our own, they would not suit our country and could nt | 
operated here as successfully as our banks under our denivsr:' 
republican-American free banking law. 


ELASTICITY OF CURRENCY. 


But it is said in these latter days that a currency secur 
bonds can not be elastic. It has even been said by some wr) 
that elasticity is incompatible with absolute safety. If tli 
true, then we are driven to elect which we will have at the : 
of the other. When such an alternative is presented to the \1. 
can people, they will not be long in pronouncing their pref) 
for safety. The idea, however, that safety and elasticity «|! 
compatible qualities proceeds, in my opinion, from a mis:ouce) 
tion of. what constitutes elasticity. This, indeed, is the very crus 
of the whole matter. The idea of it is variously stated by differen’ 
writers, but the substance of it, divested of unnecessary ver!)i-c. 
= that the amount < wee a poe itself o— aes 

siness, going out when n and coming in when the ne“ 
has puso 


less than 


Now, it is obvious that to put out notes when the need aris 3 
requires that they be on hent when no need exists. The ban 
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must be oversupplied when the need is less in order not to be 
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jersupplied when the need is great. This involves keeping 
por idle in the vaults at times, and unless the bank can obtain | 


the notes on conditions which will enable them to keep them idle 


at times without too great loss, elasticity is impossible. The sit- | 


nation is developed 


resident of the National Tradesman’s Bank of New Haven, before 
the Banking and Currency Committee of the Fifty-third Congress, 
which I take the liberty of reading: 

Mr. Brostvs. I desire to bring into more distinct view your thought upon 
the real nature of the difficulty of inelasticity in our present banking cur- 
rency. If I understand you, the chief difficulty is that in order to have an 
elastic paper currency the banks must be able to keep on hand at times a 
greater amount than is needed in order to have it to use at other times when 
the need is greater? 

Mr. Buruer. Yes, sir. E : 

Mr. Brostus. The portion of the currenc ; which the banks are required 
to hold idle must not cost them too much. nder the present system you 
gay it banks too much to hold any amount of idle notes for issue 
when the need increases. 

Mr. BuTLER. That is correct. 

Mr. Brostus. That is the idea, is it? 

Mr. Burier. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. Brostus. Then in order to have the volume of currency sufficiently 
elastic the banks must get that currency gratuitously; they can not afford to 
pay an. forit. Is that the idea?’ 

‘Mr. UTLER. They can not afford to pay 

Mr. Brostus. When the banks themsely 
your plan, that costs them nothing?’ 

Mr. BuTLER. No. : a 

Mr. Brostus. And when the notes are required to lie idle in the bank, there 
is no expenditure to the bank? 

Mr. BuTLeR. That is correct. 

Mr. Brosivs. But they have to spend a part of their capital for the bonds 
to secure their notes, that costs them too much. Is that the idea? 

Mr. BurLerR. That is correct. 

Mr. Brostus. Now, sw the bonds of the Government were sufliciently 
abundant to be obtainable with ease, and that they paid a sufficient interest, 
so that the banks could afford to hold in their vaults at all times a sufficient 
amount of mreat = use when the need increased—you understand me? 

r. . Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brostvus (contin ). Without any loss to the bank; then the elastic- 
ity would not be ern TN because the currency would be based upon 
Government bonds as pocursty- 

Mr. BuTLER. On the condition that the bonds carried the rate of interest 
that the bank must make on its loans, and only on that condition. 


It is thus evident that elasticity does not concern itself with the 
source from which the notes emanate, nor the character of the 
security behind them, but only about the fact of their presence or 
absence when needed. The authority to issue notes and the in- 
centive to do so result in the act of issue. From the union of 
power and profit springselasticity. Any system of banks, whether 
national or State, which has authority to issue notes, and there is 
sufficient incentive in the profits to do so, will supply an elastic 
currency. The note in bank waiting to be used, whether it is 
issued on Government bonds or against the credit of the bank, 

out to meet a demand and returns when the demand ceases. 

the note is not there, because the bank could not afford to keep 

it in waiting, or for any other reason, the need goes unmet, and 

the currency is inelastic because it does not adjust itself to the 
needs of business. 

The conditions of elasticity may be present in a bank without 
any circulation at allif its deposits supply all the money it can use. 
The Mechanics’ National Bank of New York, with $30,000,000 of 
deposits, needs no circulation. There is always money on hand to 
meet any need that arises; and money that costs them nothing 
they can afford to hold to meet the coming need. 

So that, on reason and principle, the conclusion is irresistible 
that if the cost of carrying a circulation is not too great, and bonds 
can be that will yield a rate of interest that will make 
it profi for banks to issue notes, they will be issued to meet 
the demands of business, and we will have an elastic currency. 
But the conclusions of reason, as we would expect, are confirmed 
by ence and observation, and accordingly we find that dur- 
ing the period when the interest on bonds was high enough to 
make it table to sufficient circulation, there was no com- 

t of lack of elasticity, and circulation steadily increased until 
t reached the sum of over $360,000,000 in 1882. That it subse- 
quently diminished and became somewhat less elastic was due in 
to the fact that the channels of circulation were filled with 
ernment 


very much for it. 
es issue the notes, as proposed in 


making it expensive to carry more circulation 
than could be used at all times. 
_ A CLOUD OF WITNESSES. 


support of these views and of the general excellence of our 
banking 7 I take the liberty of reading some extracts from 


— the Comptrollers of the Currency from 1880 down 
John J. eo — of the Currency in the years 1880 to 
. : 


The economists of the world regarded the resumption of specie 
80 little gold and so much paper as impossible. No country 
er et a —= no nation ——— at par S 
currency not in its sor a i ple an equa 

amount of coin. From the date of resumption our gold hol increased, 
@oming in from abroad in payment of exports. It has been the practice for a 





in the following examination of Mr. Butler, 





and partly to the cost of the bonds and their. 
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long time for large sums of money to be annually drawn from the banks of 
New York by the banks in the interior for the purchase and shipment of 
grain and other products. The banks in the West and South supply the 
srain buyers with money, who psy it to the farmers, and by them it is dis- 
bursed to the country merchants. It then goes to the wholesale merchants 
in the larger cities of the interior, by whom it is deposited in the banks and 
returned again to the money centers of the East 

No nation has ever authorized the organization 
banking law with the right to issue notes 
under a restriction requiring a deposit with t 








banks 
bank 
portionate t 


he 


under a general 
» capital, excépt 


f vernment as the hasis for 
the issue of such notes. Banks organized under special charters with large 
capital might safely issue such notes prop rly guarded. Under the Suffolk 
and safety-fund systems, held to be the est and best next t 





the national 
n New England. 
on the whole 
ym should di- 
risk of pl 


banking system, the annual losses were considerable « i 
The failure of the bank to pay its notes would throw discredit 
volume of the currency. It would be better that the circulat 
minish in volume than that the issue should be increased at the lacing 
in the hands of the poorer classes uncurrent and irredeemable cirs ulation. Or 
to give tocirculation issued by unscrupulous men an opportunity to use an ex 
cellent system of banking for bad purposes. I think as long as we have enou 
United States bonds outstanding legislation should be shaped so as to « 
tinue them in use as a basis for national-bank circulation 


Henry W. Cannon, Comptroller in the years 1884 and 1885, said: 


There is no doubt that the national banking system has been of great value 
to this country in many ways other than the supplying of a sound and almost 
perfect paper currency. This form of currency, which can be increased or 
diminished in accordance with the natural laws which control business. 
should be continued in preference to any other now permitted by law. It is 
extremely doubtful whether after the experience of the last twenty years 
the people would be satisfied with a currency based on any security other 
than United States bonds. : ; 

The reduction of circulation of national banks has been due, in addition to 
the call of bonds, to these causes: Small profit remaining to national banks 
on circulation; reduction in rates of interest throughout the country occa 
sioned by the abundance of money in the financial centers; uneasiness among 
bankers as to the outcome of the increase of silver in the Treasury. indicat 
ing that possibly the interest on the public debt and some portion of the 
principal might be paid _ in standard silver dollars, and Government bonds 
might thereby become depreciated in foreign markets, which would affect 
their price in this country. 


William L. Trenholm, Comptroller from 1886 to 1888, inclusive, 
said: 


As long as the bonds remain the national-bank currency will continue to 
enjoy the confidence of the public. The national banking system will always 
stand splendid in history as an example of financial skill successful under 
very difficult circumstances. The Treasury will be ina better position than 
now to maintain silver coinage at par with gold. The banks w Mi hold specie 
more largely than now, and this will relieve the strain onthe Treasury. Our 
national banks are the best that ever existed in this or any other country 


Edward 8. Lacey, Comptroller of the Currency from 1889 to 
1891, inclusive, said: 


The history of national banks shows that the system is not only adapted to 
the changed conditions developed by the lapse of a quarter of a century, but 
is also suited to the wants of the inhabitants of widely separated States, liv 
ing under varied social conditions and transacting business in accordance 
with customs as dissimilar as climate and race differences can produce on 
this continent. It is the most extensive, complete, and successful banking 
system that has ever existed in any country. Has any other ever furnished 
such complete security to depositors, such low rates of interest to borrow 
ers, and such prompt, reliable, and cheap service in the way of collections 
and exchanges? Has any other ever furnished a superior circulation to the 
people, or done more to unify and harmonize the financial interests of all 
portions of the country? 

The retirement of bank notes is rendering our circulation less elastic. Its 
volume should automatically expand and contract, soas to adjust itself tothe 
varying requirements of business. This can be best accomplished by ths re 
demption of paper money during periods of diminished activity and a cor- 
responding reissue when the movement of crops and other causes make an 
expansion necessary. Such an adjustment was facilitated by the use of 
national-bank notes, for the reason that ro not possess the legal-tender 
quality, nor were they available for lawful money reserves by the banks. 
Hence, when a decreased volume of business caused currency to accumulate 
in the reserve cities, national-bank notes, being unavailable for reserve, were 
presented to the Treasury of the United States for redemption. Their tem- 
porary retirement was followed by reissue, and a healthy expansion resulted 
when an increased circulation was demanded. The coin and paper money 
of the Government is inelastic because it possesses the lega! tender quality 
and is available for lawful money reserves. 


A. B. Hepburn, Comptroller of the Currency in 1892, said: 


The Government, in the very nature of things, can not 
currency. The national banks can and have supplied this want fully and 
completely. Large appreciation of the price of United States bonds, long de- 
preciation in rates of interest, and onerous taxation have s circulation 
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unprofitable, and the volume has fallen from $362,889, U4, on Septem ber 3), 1882, 
to less than $200,000,000 in 1895. All solicitude as to what shall serve as a basis 
for circulation when Government bonds cease to exist is premature. There 
is likely to be no reduction in the near future in theamountof bonds. There 


is money enough, and everybody can = it who has an equivalent value to 
give for it. Any bank in any part of the country can have money shipped to 
it at a cost of 15 cents per thousand dollars in paper; but si 


ch bank must 
have the collaterals or of course it can not get the money. | tl 


Right s the 
trouble. The clamor for more money comes from the newer, less developed 
sectionsof the country,and from people who have nothing tosell thatanyone 
wants to buy, or their securities are not satisfactory. People canalways bot 
row on good security. People with any equivalent of money can getit. The 
law ought to be changed so as to allow the deposit of $1,000 in bonds as « min- 
imum. Our national banks have given our country the best currency and 
the best commercial service it has ever had, and the good, solid business of 
the country can be relied upon to protect and preserve the system 


James H. Eckels, Comptroller of the Currency from 1893 to the 
present time, in his report for 1893 said: 

Aside from the recommendations I have made to relieve the banks of their 
burdens, the public good will be best subserved at this time by making no 
radical change in the provisions of the law. The financial! situation of the 
past months was not the result of either a lack in the volume of currency or 
a want of elasticity in the ee system of issuing it, but came from loss of 
confidence on the part of the people in the solvency of the monetary institu- 
tions of the country. It is worthy of note and of serious consideration that 
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at the very time the scarcity of the currency for business purposes was at 

its height the country’s volume of currency was increasing the most rapidly | 
ond the amount per capita was the largest. Under the conditions which | 
existed from May to September no system, no matter how elastic, or volume | 


of currency, however large, could afford relief. | 


In his report for 1894 Comptroller Eckels said: 


The complaint made against the present system is that, lacking in elasticity 
of issue, it fails to meet as fully as it ought the varying wants of the country's 
trade. This defect must attach to every scheme for currency issued by the 
banks against a deposit of bonds, the market value of which fluctuates while 
the percentage of issue remains the same. It is safé to say that a note-issuing 
bank's best assets are its good business notes falling due and paid each day. 

It is worthy of note that this is the first intimation from any 
Comptroller that currency based upon bonds deposited could not 
be elastic. 

In his report for 1895 Comptroller Eckels said: 


It might be well for Congress to make it more profitable for banks to issue 
notes. National banks would largely increase their circalation if the embar- 
vassments arising from the needless locking up of a large part of their capital 
and the lessened profit through taxation did not contront them. They cer- 
tainly would do so if the legal-tender issues of the Government were paid 
and canceled and the channel now clogged by them freed for bank-note 
circulation. It has been demonstrated that issues made direct-by Govern- 
ments are expensive, and under every circumstance a source of danger and 
loss to the people's interests. Noclearer proof of this could be had than that 
furnished by the difficulties which we have witnessed on the part of this 
Government in its efforts to maintain the full credit of its practically limit- 
lees amount of demand obligations. 

Worthy in every way to be associated with what I have just 
read is the encomium pronounced upon our national banks by the 
late Hon. Samuel F. Miller, associate justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 
Miller says: 

It isa matter of interest, which 1 can not forbear to mention here, that 
the present national-hank system, in my judgment, and in that of many 
thinking men, statesmen, and financiers, is the best that the world has ever 
seen. 

A banking system that deserves to be thus extolled can not be 
wholly bad at any point; and, as a matter of fact, our bank cur- 
rency has been subjected to tests which demonstrated its posses- 
sion of a high degree of elasticity. No system of banking could 
meet all exigencies. When nearly $400,000,000 of deposits are 
withdrawn from the banks and pocketed by the people in five 
months, as was done in 1893, no freedom of issue consistent with 
safety would supply the need. Itrequires more than a flood of cur- 
rency to relieve a panic. 
circulation was increased nearly $53,000,000, yet the New York 
banks held less than in August. It was hoarded by the people. 
In ten months from July 1, 1893, the circulation increased nearly 
$150,000,000, and then shrank in a few months $50,000,000, leaving 
the increase $100,000,000, From July 12 to October 3, 1893, nearly 
$30,000,000 was added to the bank circulation. There was an in- 
crease of $5,250,000 of bank currency from November 1 last to 
March 16 last. 

In the year ending October 31, 1896, there was a net increase in 
the circulation secured by bonds of $26,329,053, and the present 
volume of circulation outstanding was, on October 31, 1896, 

234,553,807. These figures show a creditable capacity in our cur- 
rency to increase and diminish according to the demands of trade. 
A MYTH. 


Having made this feeble defense of the elasticity of our bank 
currency in reply to what is urged against it, I want to say that, 
while theoretically there is such a quality as elasticity in bank 
currency, yet, in the extent of its actual effect in practice, it isa 
monumental nyth. McLeod, in his great work on banking, says 
the circnlating medium of a country is the totality of its money 
and credit, that any addition to the credit currency has the same 
effect as if gold had come from the mines. The business trans- 
acted in this country calls into requisition but 2 per cent of coin 
and 6 per cent of paper money and 92 per cént of credit money. 

In the nature of things, slight variations in the amount of the 6 
per cent of our aggregate medium of exchange can not seriously 
affect the course of business, provided the remaining 92 per cent 
remains unimpaired. Credit money through the agency of banks 
and clearing houses performs the function of exchange more effect- 
ively than actual money, and in proportion to the extent of its use 
the necessity for actual money diminishes. Professor Sumner, in 
his History of Banking, says: 

If a bank could get all the transactions in its hands, all the promises to 
pay everybody, it would need to pay nobody. The whole would be resolved 
nto a book transaction. If all the people in a community would find them- 
selves in a snarl of debts, so that no one could move, there would be a thread 
of mutual obligation running through the whole which, if it could be found, 


would liquidate them all, and this miracle is performed by the operations of 
the bank. 


Credit money is infinitely elastic. Business creates it, and 
when no longer needed, it goes out like an exhalation. This is 
shown by the reports of the clearing houses of the country. Mr. 
Harvey, in his work on money, likens credit to a top which tes 
on a small metallic point sufficient to support it as long as.it spins 
rapidly, but inadequate when the rotary force is relaxed. Credit 
is the rotary force of our financial system. So long as this force 


In his work on the Constitution, Justice | 


In September and October, 1890, the | 


is unimpaired the system spins merrily on, but when it fa‘ls. ;),,, 
top wabbles. is, th 


RETIREMENT OF LEGAL-TENDER NOTES, 


Another remedy proposed is the retirement of the leca).: 
notes and relegating the issue and redemption of all 1 ap r} 
to the banks. To this I am unalterably opposed, The x», 
to convert $500,000,000 noninterest-bearing into an equi: 
amount of interest-bearing debt will be repelled by the ;, 
united acclaim of the American people. ; 

They are attached to this child of war. Some one has «i, 
for sixteen years our legal tenders were redeemable in px), ; 
| That is true, and that is a good redeemer. It not only ; 

the legal tenders, but the Union as well. After that memors 
| redemption, patriotism and faith in the national honor litt.) +), 
legal tenders to par in gold the world over. Jobn Sherman. 

raise of the legal tender is none too lavish, and I quite agro: \y; 
1im that a note issued by the Government redeemable 5 
the best currency we can adopt, at least for the minimum yi oy); 
and it will be the currency of the future, not only in the United 
States but in England as well. 

The few who advocate their retirement are sincere and jo), 
but, I think, mistaken. The fact that it meets with no ceno 
acceptance perhaps supersedes the necessity for further « 
still it may not be unprofitable to consider the claims acy in 
its behalf. However alluring that theory may be to s:nenine 
minds, I doubt if any monetary mechanic is able to make tho 
working drawings for such a plan. It is not practicalle, jy yyy 
judgment it is not possible, in this country, in view of the eonij- 
tions under which the undertaking would have to be carried into 
execution, for the banks to maintain gold redemption of the enoy- 
mous amount of paper which would be in circulation. 

Think of the situation with a monetary stock of $600,000,000 of 
| gold, $600,000,000 of silver, and a thousand millions of paper. as 

might easily be under some of the many bills now pendiny, with 
the Government out of the banking business, whatever that means. 
issuing no notes and redeeming none, keeping no gold reserve and 
exercising no control over the money of the country, the entire 
business being surrendered to the banks, with a panic brewing 
after a season of overtrading and inflated credit. The thought of 
| such a situation appalls me, and I am surprised that it docs not 
| appall every member of the House. If distrust wou!d ari-e and a 
| season of anxiety and alarm would prevail, a condition incident 
| to our highly organized and sénsitive system of finance and busi- 
| ness, and the poane doubted the ability of the banks to redeem 
their paper in gold, or supposing the pressure for gold for the set- 
tlement of foreign balances with price of exchange above t!ie shi; 
ping point produced a gold stringency, what a rush there mizht 
upon the banks for gold redemption of notes; and who will risk 
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| his reputation for financial acumen and foresight by asserting that 
the banks would be equal to such an emergency? 

We must not forget that if we should adopt this ostrich method 
of getting out of sight of ea by putting our head in the sand, 
we do not relieve the main difficulty. The body of our trouble 
remains exposed. A demand for gold for export mist be met 
whether the metal is in the vaults of the Treasury or those oi the 
banks, and the Treasury with an accumulation of gold is a more 
suitable agency to meet such an exigency than the banks, upon 
which the draft might come with such inequality that while some 
could meet it others could not and would havetosuspend. Itius! 

be apparent to the least observing that a given amount of ¢/01\1 11 
a consolidated fund is more effective as a reserve than con! 
| possibly be if divided into 4,000 parcels, each bank haying « shar 

| John Stuart Mill argues with great force and commaniii ¢ rea 
son that there ought to be a central establishment alone rm jure 
to pay gold, the others being at liberty to pay their notes with 
those of the central establishment. The object of this is thot ther 
may be one body responsible for maintaining a reserve of thy 
precious metals sufficient to meet any demand that could yeas 
ably be expected to be made. This is the system of the ‘nited 
States, though it was not in existence when Mill wrote his great 
work on the principles of political economy. 

It is on the same principle that the clearing house is ab'e Co ren- 
der such effective service if not in averting at least in avoidiny tls 
worst consequences of bank suspensions. The demands of depo- 
itors sometimes exhaust the weaker banks and compel susjicnsion 
of payment. If this occurs in one bank it is likely to lead to ev- 
cessive demands on other banks. Illustrations of this are foun! 
in the crises of 1873, 1884, 1890, and 1883. By combining, or ‘|: ol- 
ing,” the reserves of all the banks and making a common fund all 
the weaker ones were saved by the strength of the stronger ones, 
and the panic at least mitigated. 

The suggestion that a business man having outstanding demand 
obligations would fund them or pay them off with funds in han! 
is a truism, but has no utility in this discussion, for the situations 
are too dissimilar to admit of reasoning from one to the other. 
The so-called demand obligations of the Government are not !u- 
tended to be paid. They carry no interest; they are a part of the 
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volume of our money, an annex to ourcirculation. Their —— 
tion is only their exchange for gold, and when exchanged they do 
not relinquish their character as money, but are ejuivalent to gold 
in the payment of the expenses of the Government. 
ness man having obligations out in the form of notes that are non- 
interest bearing. and can be utilized in the payment of his expenses 
as so much gold, would borrow an equivalent sum and pay inter- 
est on it to liquidate the noninterest-bearing obligation? Certainly 
no man would do so in his lucid intervals. 
ENDLESS CHAIN. 

But, it is said, the retirement of the legal tenders is necessary to 
break the endless chain. 
contidence there would be no endless chain. For fourteen years 
there was none. But when conditions supervene which require an 
endless chain, it will be created in one piace or another as long as 
paper currency is issued redeemable in gold. If the banks redeem, 
the endless chain will draw their gold as effectually as it draws it 
from the Treasury when it is needed for export in payment of 
foreign balances. The English method of protecting reserves by 
regulating discount is not available to us. 

ENGLISH METHOD. 

Under normal conditions of trade and confidence this method 
works well where a single institution, like the Bank of England, 
contains all the reserves and by raising or lowering discounts reg- 
ulates the rate of interest throughout the country. Under that 
method this is the sequence of events: First, unfavorable exchange; 
second, an outflow of gold; third, low reserves; fourth, increase 


of discounts; fifth, scarcity of money; sixth, fall of prices; sev- | 


enth, favorable exchange and return of gold, effecting a restora- 
tion of the equilibrium. England being a creditor nation and the 
stability of her monetary standard enjoying the confidence of the 
world, the laws of trade and exchange have their normal operation, 
and the results seem satisfactory. 

But such a method would utterly fail in this country under our 
free banking system because entirely unsuitable to our conditions. 


If we were to attempt to protect reserves by regulating discounts, | 
there might be as many rates of discount as there are banks in the | 


country, each one raising or lowering it to suit the state of its 
reserves. But to employ this futile and ineffectual method would 


require that every bank in the United States exercise unrestricted | 
liberty in fixing rates of discount, as the Bank of England does, | 


and this would require the overthrow of all the laws of the States 
governing the rate of interest and subject to which all discount- 
is done in the national banks to-day. 


0 
But if this labor of Hercules were performed, all the State laws | 


repealed, and all the banks compelled to act in concert, how would 
it meet a situation such as we experienced in our recent Treasury 


difficulty? That was asituation, it must be remembered, that was | 


not amenable to the normal operation of the laws of trade and 
exchange, under which unfavorable exchange tends to work its 
own cure, In the very midst of our trouble the trade balance was 
largely in our favor, yet exchange was heavily against us. A con- 
dition existed which even in England would have rendered her 
reserve-protecting method wholly abortive. 
system of finance was shaken and confidence in the stability of our 
standard and our ability to redeem our obligations in the money 
in which they were contracted was impaired throughout the com- 
mercial world. 

What brought this calamity upon us I will not stop to inquire. 
The surgeon diagnosing a gunshot wound does not inquire 
whether the gun was discharged by accident or design; that is a 
question for the district attorney. We realized what England 
realized in 1866—that the economic law which regulates the dis- 
tribution of money among nations under normal conditions is sus- 


pended in the pressure of shattered credit and confidence, and | 


that in such a case the rate of discount does not control the flow 
of gold. No rate of interest will attract capital when there is a 
doubt whether the principal will be paid. Accordingly, foreign 
investments were withdrawn from the United States in spite of 

unities for investment because of the fear that we would 
a m the gold standard. 


DEBTOR NATION. 
oe a debtor nation, it was in accordance with every reason- 


held abroad should ret 
annual 


tered in custom-houses, amounts, it is believed, to at least $300,- 
000,000. This is made up of the following items: 


Interest on a foreign indebtedness of 


urn and turn exchange against us. Our 








+ ee SSE $200, 000, 000 
Expenditures of Americans traveling abroad _...... 75, 000, 000 
Freights paid foreign shipowners ..............-... 36, 000, 000 

Cn cweucbewe 311, 000, 000 


stop to think how long we could supply this amount 
of wold 4 it, should be demanded annually, without borrowing or 
buying it? No device of banking can hold our gold against a for- 
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» | eign balance, or absolve us from the o 


What busi- | 


Under normal conditions of faith and | 


The credit of our | 


expectation that under such circumstances our securities | 


foreign liability, outside of our trade account and unregis- | 
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bligation to liquidate foreign 
obligations when presented, short of a suspension of gold payments. 
Does anyone believe that a matter of such transcendent impor- 
tance to the American people as the suspension of gold payments 
can be safely left to the determination of private banking institu- 
tions, influenced as they are by the principle of enlightened selfish- 


ness? Can there be a reasonable doubt that wisdom. if not 
| patriotism, demands that the Government of the United States 
| should keep the control of a matter affecting the interest of every 
citizen and the honor of the country? 
It is said by some that the banks are better adapted to the reeu- 
lation of our finances than the Government, and that they have 
| facilities for obtaining gold that the Government does 1 enjoy. 
| But this view is wholly untenable. In a crisis such as we have 
| passed through, when gold had to be borrowed or bought, how 
| ¢ould the banks obtain it? Their credit is inferior to that of the 


Government. They are, taken singly (and they are independent 
of each other), weak in influence and limited in means. But the 
Government in an exigency can command gold from the four 
corners of the globe as long as the credit of the nation is good, 

It is my firm conviction that if the obligation of gold redemp- 
tion had been on the banks exclusively in our recent experience, 
gold payments would have been suspended in the United States. 
With the reserve divided into 4,000 parcels, in the custody of 4,000 
institutions, with an export demand falling not ratably upon each 
but unequally, the bank that could not meet the draft would sus- 
pend; that would cause others to suspend, for when the strain 
was on one section the banks in another would be reluctant to 
afford relief, lest the stress reach them the next day. The result 
would be that one at a time, and most likely in rapid succession, 
| the banks would refuse gold pay. nent. 


THE BANKS ALONE CAN NOT MAINTAIN THE PARITY 

But there is an objection of still greater gravity to which I now 
call your attention, and I am sure you will recognize the extreme 
urgency of its claim upon your consideration. When we have 
retired the legal tenders, parted with our gold reserve, gone out 
of the banking business, restricted the Government to its legiti- 
mate functions of collecting the revenues and paying the expenses 
| of the Government, having gone that far, we can not stop. One 

other step we must take under the compulsion of logic and con- 
sistency. We must repeal the provision of the act of 1890 declar- 
ing it to be the established policy of the Government to maintain 
| the parity of the two metals. 
| What use would such a law have after the Government had re 
linquished all control over the redemption of money, surrendered 
to the banks its agency in keeping all our money equal in pur 
chasing power, and voluntarily abdicated its sovereignty over its 
own money? It would bea word of promise to the ear to be broken 
to the hope. It would be a pledge without the power of redemp 
tion. What power can it wield, what influence can it exert, to 

maintain the parity of our money and redeem the pledges of the 
| nation after it is deprived of the right to issue, control, and re 
deem; what other possible agencies are there for maintaining the 
equality of our money? When the Government has washed its 
hands of this responsibility and turned it over to the banks, are 
they equal to the task? 

When the legal tenders are gone, the banks would n sarily 
redeem their notes in gold or silver, or both. To keep up the credit 
of their notes, issuing banks would havetoelect, asthe Government 
now does, to payin gold. Does anyone believe they could do so? 
If money is needed to pay foreign balances, it must be obtained by 
exchanging notes for it or it must be bought in the market, and in 


that event it goes toa premium. Who knows whether the banks 
with half their reserves in silver will not redeem in white money 
instead of yellow; and if they do, the parity is gone and we are on 
a silver basis. Who can tell how soon the demand for gold at the 
counter of any bank may exceed its ability to honor the draft, and 
in such an event silver redemption and gold suspension must ensue. 


In such an event, is any man bold enough not to trembl 
contemplates the disaster that must follow in its wake? 
With the volume of our money consisting of three nearly equal 


when he 


| ast of gold, and silver worth half its face, and paper worth 
nothing only as it acquires value by convertibility, how is the 
equality of all that money to be maintained? Silver is now the 
| equivalent of gold in purchasing power. It is held to that equiv 
| alence by the power of a people's faith in a nation's} ledg Could 

the banks of the United States hold it at that level? Wehave wit- 
| nessed how at times the strongest faiths wavered ar toutest 
hearts faltered in their belief in the power of the ¢ niment to 


maintain the parity. The overshadowin 


rand paraly r doubt 
of this has kept us in a boiling caldron « 


of anxiety and alarm, to 


the disturbance of business and the confusion of our finances. 

If great alarm prevails now, when all the wealth of the United 
States is behind silver to hold it up and maintain it, so that the 
people hoard gold and greenbacks and hurry silver and silver 
paper out of their hands as speedily as possible to the em)barrass- 
ment of the Government, how much more apprehensive would 
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they be with more than half the coin in the country depreciated 
50 per cent, with only the national banks behind it to maintain its 
parity? It looks to me as plain as the way to parish church that 
while we are using silver on a gold basis, with the disparity in 
value now existing, we must keep the Government in a position 
to protect it or we are in imminent peril of serious disaster at any 
time. 

Let us not deceive ourselves in this, wherever else we may go 
astray. The consequences are too grave to admit of e , 
The contention that the undertaking can be entered upon with 
safety is entirely fallacious, utterly illusory, as unsubstantial as 
the baseless fabric of a dream, and if I thought there was danger 
of the Government entering upon so rash a venture I would solicit, 
entreat, and pray that our hands might be stayed before we put 
them to the depreciation and degradation of the oy of the 
United States and the infliction upon our people of the loss, the 
suffering, and misery that must ensue. 

REENFORCE THE RESERVE. 

This brings me to the larger and more interesting proposition 
which has for its object the reenforcement of the gold reserve by 
utilizing for that purpose the idle silver bullion in the Treasury 
vaults and the United States mints. The main pointI have in 
view is to strengthen the reserves and restore public confidence. 
It is time we had ended the stupendous folly of keeping $100,000,- 
000 worth of silver bullion in utter idleness, not available even for 
the redemption of the notes issued for the purchasing of it. 

A bill for this purpose should provide for uniting the unappro- 
priated and idle silver bullion purchased with the jury notes 
of 1890 with the gold reserve, constituting a consolidated reserve 
redemption fund to be set apart and kept separate and apart for 
the exclusive purpose of redeeming our legal-tender paper. In 
the operation of redemption the Secretary of the Treasury should 
have the option of using gold, or silver bullion at its gold value in 
the leading markets at the time the paper is presented, or to re- 
deem in silver dollars at the option of the holder. When the 
United States legal-tender notes are redeemed, they should be 
reissued as under existing law. The Treasury notes of 1890 when 
redeemed in silver should be canceled and retired. The gold fund 
should be maintained us under existing law, and the silver portion, 
when in the judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury it requires 
reenforcement, by the purchase of silver at the market price with 
any eurplus in the Treasury or at the option of the Secretary of 
the Treasury with Treasury notes of the same character as those 
of 1890. 

The consideration which impels me to retire the Treasury notes 
of 1890 when redeemed in silver is twofold. First, it k the 
treatment of the notes in harmony with existing law, which for- 
bids any of them to be outstanding in excess of the cost of the 
silver bullion, and the standard silver dollars coined therefrom 
then held in the Treasury purchased by such notes. 

In the second place, I am of opinion that it would be better for 
our monetary system if the Treasury notes of 1890 were redeemed 
and canceled. The United States legal tenders, known as the 
greenbacks, constitute as large a volume of Government me as 
it is prudent to maintain. That amount we can arey Nog wisely 
keep out on the principle advocated by John Stuart Mill, which, I 
think, is sound, that the minimum amount of paper money needed 
in the circulation should be supplied by the Government, ing 
the balance of the volume to be supplied by the more elastic ban 
currency. 

Nothing would be more likely to stiffen up the public faith in 
our intention and ability to maintain redemption in gold or its 
equivalent as to lay $100,000,000 of silver by the side of our $100,- 
000,000 of gold and pledge it all at its gold value to the redemption 
of Government paper, using one or the other at the option of the 
Secretary. If we done so three years ago, I do not believe we 
would have had any need to borrow a cent in the recent exigency. 
It would have operated in two ways: First, it would haveincreased 
the supply to meet any n demand for redemption, and it 
would have curtailed the demand, because people b g notes 
for gold, finding they would get silver of equivalent value, would 
conclude they could do without redemption. The unmistakable 
effect would have been to check the endless-chain ormance. 

The Treasury has been crippled for lack of the kind of money it 
could use for redemption ape. though it had an abundance of 
value in the next vault. J. Lawrence Laughlin says: “ It is like 
an —— ao not — - nigh — on i the ri ¥4 — 
plenty of cartri , but no eri iber; they won’t fit the 

” We have an arsenal pretty well filled, but not available. 
One hundred million dollars silver bullion made available for 
redemption would enable the Treasury to do vastly more work 
without buying gold. Weshould not have so much useless am- 
munition. The Seeneury should be in —— to defend itself 
with the silver it has at its gold value. is large accession to our 
reserve would tend to dispel the fear that is lurking in many 
quarters that seme portion of our money will sooner or later 
be redeemed in silver dollars. addition to that, it would 
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pee additional credit to the Treasury notes by placing thoi: ¢, 
ace value in bullion behind them and make it available :...” , 
redemption at its gold value. _ 

No one can say that this use of the bullion is a degra) 
the white metal. It is directly the reverse. That bullicy 
mud now; it can get no lower. It is dishonored and c. 
It is not even permitted to be useful. This will lift it \,,, 
its lost estate and give it the rank and dignity of money. 
be as suitable for export as gold, and, being used at its ¢.,) 
no one can suffer injustice. The danger of loss by a f.:|! 
before it reached its destination abroad presents no pract 
culty, for putting silver to use will be more likely to sy. 
market than to depress it, and the holder would be mor. 
make than lose. 

i C. Probyn, in the Journal of the Royal Statistic. 
of London, says that in the United States the large stock 
held is absolutely useless in maintaining the parity of {), 
with gold. He says our currency would be in much sou: 
dition if the entire holdings of silver were converted j)\:, 
‘We are living in a fool’s paradise,” says this writer, ©), ;),, 
liability on account of the currency is concealed by the itio 
of a fictitious asset in the form of the difference between ()\:. )),),)). 
nal and real value of the silver held in the Treasury.” |; \\\\) |, 
remembered that ae Windom, in his annual report for ¢)\. 
year 1889, recommended the issue of Treasury notes ae.i)).; , 
posits of silver bullion and the redemption of the notes ji; });:!);, 
at its market value. In his own words, the proposition wa. 

Issue eposi 0 vi ® market wy 
of silver when Stet eae ee ee ities of 
bullion as will equal in —, = Se date of presentation, the ; 


dollars expressed on the face otes at the market price of silver. «) 
a option of the Government, or in silver dollars at the option of tho 
r. 


eT ¢ 


But I would apply the same mode of redemption to all Jeva)- 
tender paper, otherwise we might discredit one portion of our 
money. hile we are maintaining the — of all our money, 
like kinds of paper should be treated in like manner. The \Vjp- 
dom idea met with Soe general acceptance, and accordingly it 
was embodied in a and introduced in the Fifty-first Congress. 
It was reported favorably by the Committee on Coinage, Weiyhts, 
and Measures, and the House. In the Senate it was con 
verted into a free-co’ bill, and in the conference committee it 
underwent another transformation and came out the act of 180. 

Mr. Windom, in his says the advantages of retaining the 
option to redeem in gold are threefold: First, it would give addi- 
oo ae a prevent _ withdrawal 
an eposit ilver for speculative purposes; third, it would 
afford a convenient method of making change when the wright «1 
silver bars does not correspond with the amount of the notes. In 
the course of his argument Mr. Windom brought int) distinc 
view the eae of piling up in the vaults of the Treasury 
a eee quantity of silver on which could not be made avail 
able for the redemption of the very notes which were |ised upon 
it. Singularly enough, that is the precise situation we are in at 
this time, and it was to improve that situation that [ introduced 
the bill I am advocating. 

At the risk of being tedious, I will reproduce some of thc ai- 
vantages of the measure which were presented by Mr. Windom, 
as far as applicable to our present situation. 


MR. WINDOM'S PROPOSITIONS. 


(1) It would give usa pa currency not su to undue or arbitrary 
inflation ae contraction, har to hactention veleen, t based, dollar for dollar 
on bullion at its market price; and having behind it the pledge of th: 
ernment to maintain its Tse eh aoe it would be as good as gold, and would 
remain in circulation, as there be no motive for demanding redemption 
for the purposes of ordinary business transactions. 

(2) By the utilization of diver te this way a market would be provide! for 


uct. This would tend to een of it 
until a point w be reached where we could with safety open our 
to the free coinage of silver. 

(3) The volume of absolutely sound and perfectly convenient «1! 
thus introduced into the channels of trade would also relieve gold «' 
of the work which it would otherwise be ——— toperform. Bot! 
causes last mentioned, it is confidently believed, would tend to re! 
difference in value between the two metals and restore the equili! 
much desired. It would furnish a perfectly sound currency to ‘+ 

lace of retired national-bank notes, and thus prevent the contraction 
rom that source. 

(4) There would be no ow of loss to the holders of these not: 
cause in addition to their face value in they would have behind 
them the ph faith of the Government to redeem them in gold. «¥ | 
equivalent in silver bullion. 


The force of these propositions must be admitted, and it 15.011) 
—_ to discover countervailing reasons sufficient to oyert)ir 
them. 

In considering the necessity for strengthening the gold rrs.'\" 
by the nse of our available silver bullion, it must not be fore.’ 
that when the $100,000,000 limit was — we had but abou 
$340,000,000 of tenders to be covered, whereas now we )'\\" 
nearly $500,000,000, to say nothing of the silver certificates and 
bank-note currency. That we need a reserve for the work 
it has to-do, 1 think Se tes ebeious to to be argued. 


the surplus 
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Indeed, every consideration that occurs to me bearing upon the 
application of curative measures to the present situation, with a 
view to 7 the anxiety, alarm, and distrust which has so long 
existed, of reassuring the public mind and restoring that con- 
fidence so necessary to bring normal conditions to the help of our 
monetary system, unites in commending and urging upon the at- 
tention of committee of Congress and of the country, not only 
the suitableness of this measure to the existing situation, but as 
the most promising form of remedial legislation now possible. 


FIVE POINTS OF CURRENCY CALVINISM, 


These reflections I submit with the hope that they may admonish 
us against the error of precipitancy. In legislating upon banking 


and currency we must not fall into the error of supposing that the 
Treasury culties of the last three years are due to defects in 
our national bankingsystem. They had their origin in quite other 


and different causes, and the note-issuing function of our national 
banks had nomore to do with them than had the Turkish massacre 
of Armenian Christians. This is the last subject in the world for 
experimental legislation. Let the defect clearly appear before we 
undertake to correct it. Let us make sure that in mending we do 
not mar our system. Let us hold fast to the five points of cur- 
rency Calvinism—uniformity, safety, convertibility, elasticity, and 
sufficiency. While these tenets constitute the standard of our 
faith and practice we can enjoy the complete and final assurance 
that in banking and currency at least we are orthodox. 


The Tariff. 


sP E EOH 
HON. JOHN MURRAY MITCHELL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 


On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 
Mr. MITCHELL said: 
Mr. CHarrmMan: Our Democratic friends who have a leaning 
toward free trade are pleased to characterize our attempts to raise 
revenue as measures increasing taxation, and to blame us for tax- 


ing the le more than they are taxed under the present Wilson 
bill, that when the e are situated as they have been 
since the Wi bill was —** poverty stricken ’—we ought 
not to increase their on. 


Ihave always found in my arguments with free traders that 
they omit one very important factor in their arguments and con- 
clusions, : It costs money to run a government. The 
whole tenor of trade arguments which I have heard from the 
advocates of the free-trade theory, both on the floor of the House 
by those who are not members of the House, has been on this 
The cost of running the Government is practically omitted. 
To-day we are confronted — _ a. that the United — 

& great corporation, is spending more money than it 

—- its receipts must be looked upon as the revenue or earn- 
admit that if a corporation is ding more money than it 
ultimately become bankrupt, and in the meantime 

Government is by no means bankrupt, but its credit was 

impaired, as shown by the panics of 1892 and 1893. The 
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corporations. Even our free-trade opponents 
will 
will be constantly impaired. 


* 
i: 


2 


silver men have taken advantage of this impaired credit to ad- 
vance their theories that the Government was suffering from the 


| 


claiming that bonds had to be issued in order to 
he gold reserve in the Treasury. 

issued as mortgages are given and paper issued 
men or corporations when they find that 
surplus and can not continue in business 
money. Unfortunately, when the Govern- 
, it must, under our laws, borrow it for along 
of forashortterm. <A business house, under 
circumstances, ordinarily issues three or four months 
from to time as they need more money, and retires 
revenues warrant it. The President of the 
had no such authority, and he was therefore com- 

term bonds. 


with a deficit in our Treasury, and it is the 
as it would be the duty of a board of directors, 
ways and means of ping the deficiency and put- 
on a sound basis of having more income than its 
immediately reduce our expenditures below the 
the country. 
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As far asI have been personally able to judge, we have cer- 
tainly had in our Speaker of the Fifty-fourth Congress and in our 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee two most able men, 
who have done their utmost to keep down to the lowest possible 
limit the expenses of this Government. 

No one can doubt this who is acquainted With the numerous 
bills of the Pifty-fourth Congress which would have called for 


the appropriation of large sums of money. Most of th bills 
were never heard of on the floor of the House. Had they been, 
many of them would certainly have been carried, and our deti- 
ciency would have been by that much the greater. The question, 
therefore, of increasing our revenues is absolutely vital and 

tial to the maintenance of the credit of the Government and to 
enable it to attend to its business properly. How, then, are we to 


raise this revenue? 

The policy of the Republican party has beena protective policy. 
The people have placed the Republican party in power in the 
executive branch and in the House of Representatives, and 
logical conclusion is, therefore, that the majority of the peo, 
believe in the principles which have been enunciated in the Re- 
publican platform. We naturally, therefore, believe we have the 
indorsement of the people in our views, and that the majority of 
the pons believe that protection is for the interest of the peo 
of the United States. Conservative protection incidentally and 
naturally raises revenue, and revenue is what we want. 

lt has been charged that the revenue placed on many articles by 
our Ways and Means Committee is too great. I have received 
communications from many people who claim they are too great 
in many instances, many from my own district. I referred all 
these matters to the committee, and discussed them at length and 
on numerous occasions with its different members. They have 
carefully considered them, and have proved their freedom from 
bias by amending the bill as requested by my constituents in at 
least five cases. In the other cases their arguments seemed 
stronger than my own people's arguments, and they declined, 
after careful consideration, to make the amendments desired. 
They showed in every instance the greatest familiarity with each 
subject discussed, and had really expert knowledge of it. I be- 
lieve when you have selected an intelligent, conscientious physi- 
cian, who has carefully considered and diagnosed your case for 
many months, that it is better to follow his advice, even if his 
remedies may be a little disagreeable and even painful to certain 
portions of your anatomy. 

I feel the same way about our Ways and Means Committee, for 
they have been carefully selected, are certainly most able men, 
and have devoted themselves to this subject with tireless and unre- 
mitting toil for many months, and I therefore believe it safer to 
trust their judgment as to what is for the best interest of the 
country at large than to be influenced by the personal bias of cen 
tain people whose particular interest may be somewhat injured 
by this bill. 

It is perfectly natural that people should dislike to pay out 
money and to be taxed, and therefore the free traders have a ver 
enticing argument, which would naturally appeal to the thought 
less, namely: ‘* Follow us, and we will lessen your taxation 
the amount of money you have to pay out.” If 
to live, the poorest man could grow rich. 

That the protection of our own industries is advisable seems tome 
to be warranted by every page of history. England built hersel! 
up by a system of protection and subsidies. She controls the seas 
to-day with her merchant marine by asystem of protection through 
subsidies, all of which costs the English Government money, all of 
which increased British taxation, all of which has resulted in mak 
ing England to-day the greatest maritime power and the richest 
nation of the world. These subsidies have been increased year by 
year. In 1870 the postal subsidies alone amounted to $18 
and since 1892 have been $24,000,000 annually. Of this $24,000,000, 
about two-fifths is paid to control the vast commerce between the 
United States and Great Britain. Besides these postal subsidies 
by the Empire, the colonies, the Dominion and the Australasian 
islands, are all giving considerable sums in the way of subsidies. 


the 
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it cost nothing 
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Again, there are naval subsidies. All the officers and men on the 
great steamers that are accepted as cruisers and transports are 
carried on the rolls of the royal marine and each receives small 
pay; but the aggregate is a large sum, over 40,000 sallors and 
officers being added in this way to the effective force of the British 
navy. If we are to learn by her experience, let us continue to pro- 
tect as she did until we have the shi; the power and the wealth 
in our hands. We, too, can then defy competition. 

The vast development of industries in our own country shows 
what prvtection has done for u We have to-day the very tinest 
steel rails mae in this country at $15 a ton, whereas a generation 
ago iron rails cost $126 aton When Thomas Jefferson established 


the first nail factory near Monticello, nails were sold at 25 cents a 
pound. The duty on nails has ranged from 90 to 105 per cent, and 
nails are now selling at $1.80 per hundred pounds. Little more 
than a generation ayo the best prints made in America sold at 12 
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cents a yard, English prints at double that price, whilst the finer 
cotton and woolen goods for women’s wear, which were all im- 
ported, sold for from 30 to 50 cents per yard. The duty on these 
articles since the Republican tariff policy was first adopted has 
been from 60 to 110 per cent, and how American prints as good as 
any in the world sell for 8 cents, and the finer goods, all American- 
made, at from 12 to 20 cents. We have the best and cheapest 
shoes in the world. We have to-day every class of goods neces- 
sary to be worn for the comfort of our citizens manufactured in 
this country, and the workingman can buy as good a suit of 
clothes here to-day of domestic goods as the English laborer can 
in England of English domestic goods. It is entirely true that 
those who wish to wear English broadcloth or French silks must 
pay a higher price than they would under free trade, and they 
should pay this additional price. 

A great cry has been made by the opponents of this bill of the 
tax placed by it on the workingman’s breakfast table. Let us 
consider this a few minutes. In the first place, the American 
workingman is paid better wages by virtue of the protective tar- 
iff, which has diversified his employment and enabled him to do 
something more than mere grain, cattle, or hog raising. If the 
whole American people were nothing but agriculturists, the com- 
petition between them would be so great that the value of their 
products would be reduced to the smallest possible figure. 

{ think it was stated on the floor of the House that only 7 per 
cent of the capital invested in this country is now invested in 
agricultural pursuits. So much the better for that 7 per cent, as 


they have the other 93 op cent working at other industries and, 


fed by the 7 per cent. that 7 per cent complain that times are 
hard, how much worse they would be if the other 93 per cent 
were all in the same pursuit with them as competitors instead of 
being consumers. The competition for their products being great, 
the price is naturally greater than it would if everyone was a 
farmer, 

In the same way the competition among the various manufac- 
turing industries makes a smaller number of men who can be 
employed in any one of these industries. The supply of labor 
being reduced in each branch by the diversity of employment, 
there are fewer laborers in each particular line than there other- 
wise would be, and the price of labor is naturally increased. 

That American wages are higher than wages of other countries 
has been proven by the very intelligent work of the Commissioner 
of Labor, the Hon. Carroll D. Wright. He shows that the aver- 
age rate of wages paid to the English workingmen is about 60 per 
cent of that paid to the workingmen in the Northern American 
States, while in continental Europe the wages are about 40 per 
cent of the amount paid the American laborer. 

Starting, therefore, with our American workingmen being cer- 
tainly better paid than they would be were they all farmers, and 
with the admitted fact—no matter what the reason—that they are 
being better paid than the workingmen of other nations, we come 
to the tax on their breakfast tables. 

There is still a large amount of lumber in the United States, 
and an abundance certainly to make breakfast tables for all the 
people in this country. There is, therefore, no tax on that. 

His tablecloth he can buy from any one of a vast number of 
manufacturers in this country competing with each other for 
trade. 

His cooking ware and kitchen utensils, his glass and crockery, 
are purchasable from domestic manufacturers of the same who 
are in like competition with each other. 

His beef, wheat, pork, ham, beans, butter, and cheese are all 
purchased by him from producers in their respective lines and 
from various market stalls which are in lively competition with 
each other. As no one prefers to import stale milk and old eggs 
when he can get fresh milk and eggs at home, these articles of the 
breakfast table pay no tax. 

His clothes and his family’s clothing (unless he wishes the ex- 
travagance of broadcloth and silks of foreign make) he can get 
from domestic manufacturers paying no tax. In spite of all the 
trouble trusts have caused our political bodies, there is not a sin- 
gle article of manufacture that I know of to-day which is not 
cheaper than it was years ago, and which is not being steadily 
reducedin price by reason of home competition and the ingenuity 
of the American —_ in devising more economical means of 
producing these articles, so as to meet not only foreign but home 
competition, and so undersell their rivals in trade abroad and at 
home. 

Even the hens have been deprived of their favorite pastime of 
hatching eggs by the invention of the incubators. These would 
not have been introduced had it not been found to be econom- 
ical and to enable the farmer to ultimately have more hens, and 
consequently more eggs. This is a simple illustration, but the 
same principle applies to every branch of trade. We find the 
farmer using improved machinery for the gathering of his grain, 
and one man doing the work of several score, with much less labor 
to himself and better wages. The appliances used by him are 


manufactured, by virtue of the protective tariff and t} 
American inventors, in our own country, and give e1)), 
to thousands of men in this line alone. 

These laborers in the machine shops buy the farmer's , 
and buy their clothes from the manufacturers of domes: 
who, in their turn, employ thousands of men in their 
these men all buy the farmer’s products. And so on ar, 
circuit, a circuit making a complete nation, self-supp. 
independent. Each branch of industry helps the othe 
tend to a homogeneous entity. With this protection to. 
and industries, we also naturally get from our imports « 
for our Government expenses, aa we get this income f) 
people who must have imported goods, and who woul 
them unless they could afford to pay for them. 

These so-called tax burdens fall, therefore, not on the ; 
on the well-to-do and the rich, and tend to benefit the ; 
only because they do not have to pay this tax, but be: 
very tax encourages domestic manufacture and domes: 
opment, thus giving employment in every line of mann!; 
many thousands of our citizens. As goods are not mann! jetyre 
unless there is a market for them, the natural result is ¢) 
dollar’s worth made in this country is a dollar kept her: 
of going to a foreign manufacturer. 

In conclusion, I most sincerely hope that this bill, whe 
have finally passed, will be sufficiently conservative to remain a 
fixed law for a long time to come. @ need protection: we need 
revenue; we also need stability, confidence, and peace; with t| 


assured, our country has nothing to fear. 1e8@ 


The Tariff. 
SPEEOH 
HON. PETER J. OTEY, 


OF VIRGINIA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 26, 1897, 
On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to en- 
courage the industries of the United States. 

Mr. OTEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

After the word “namely,” line 9, on 1, insert: 

* Provided, That on and after July 1, , there shall be paid to every ex 
porter of icultural products an export bounty of 10 per cent on the market 
value of said products at the ye shipment on the day of clearance, and 
to this bounty shall be added 1 per cent on said market val te when said prod 
ucts are shipped in American-built, American-manned, and American owned 
vessels, sailing under the American > 

“Src. 2. That to meet the payment of said bounty the Secr tary of t! 
Treasury shall cause to be engraved export certificates in multip!:s of a do! 
lar, of convenient size for circulation, and issue the same in payment to said 
exporters, all fractions less than a dollar to be paid in coin; and the said ey 

ort certificates shall be payable on demand in the lawful money of 

Jnited States and shall be receivable for all Government duis 
duties on imports, at their face value, and when so received may !)* }aid out 
xin in the ordinary transaction of the Government, but when redeem 
shall be canceled. 

“Seo. 3. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorize t» 
rules and regulations as, in his opinion, are necessary to carry out '! 
provisions.” 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of «1 
against the amendment that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of ord:r 

Mr. OTEY. Mr. Chairman, the export price of a commo lity 
régulates the home market. The price of wheat in Chicag: w |! 
be the export price per bushel less the freight charges t) New 
York. So it will be at the country mill less the cost of landiny 
the same wheat at the port of exportation. So the price of [he 
467,000,000 bushels of wheat produced in 1896 was regulated by 
the export price of the 126,000,000 exported. 

Soatianneaeee is no new a me t . a en method of 
encouraging and protecti cultural products. It was i) oper 
ation one hundred vote ta tagieet. t is now in operation ©! 
sugar in nearly all Eu countries, and on flour in Fra: e an‘ 
Austria-Hungary, and in the United States will be, by way 0: 
drawbacks, in this very tariff bill. John C. Calhoun advocate! 
it; Alexander Hamilton advocated it; and the farmer will be 1" 
fact paying a bounty to the manufacturer by the operation 
this protective tariff bill. 

Germany, France, Austria, and Russia pay out millions 4u- 
nually in export bounties, and the United States is the only pro- 
qreaive nation in the world that lays duties at the expense 0! 
agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not more taxes and less money, but more 
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and less taxes that the people want. It is not more ag- 
izement of the rich, but less oppression to the poor that the 


mone 

rant 
erantey needs. LO ! 
with wealth, but the removal of restrictions on the masses that is 
the crying demand. It is not additional favors to manufacturers 
in the shape of a double profit, but the removal of double losses on 
those who receive no favors. It is not class legislation that the 


people expect, but equal rights for all and special privileges to 
none. And yet these things are exactly what this bill provides. 


It is not so much the want of revenue which is adding to our 
national distress, but the extravagant and wasteful expenditure 
of the people’s money, filched from them under the guise of main- 
taining the public credit and economically administering the 
affairs of the Government. 5 ; 7 

It is the farmer of the country who receives no consideration in 
this bill. He sees that you have thrown a tub to the whale in 

lacing a duty on some farm ee, but observes that you 

vouble the price on articles which he has tobuy. He knows that 
he is the real producer of the wealth of the country, and objects 
to paying 45 per cent additional for harness when ail the hides in 
the world are turned loose to come in free and compete with 
those which he produces. He does not ask for a duty on straw 
and cabbage, which you have so generously (?) accorded him, and 
at the same time invite a clean sweep of his profits on broom corn 
by passing itthrough the custom-housefree. Your generosity (?) 
does not cease here, for the fruit of the foreign hen is made dutia- 
ble, and the foreign bee is at liberty to furnish wax free. He 
sees cropping out on his land manganese, bauxite, plumbago, 
gypsum, and running from his trees tar and pitch and turpen- 
tine; his forests abounding with logs, firewood, and hop poles, all 
of which are admitted from other lands free, and he wonders 
how this will help him. He sees thousands of other things on the 
free list, and all paraded as being in the interest of the farmer, 
and wonders, since ice is among them, why it was that water was 
left out. 

Why it is that = place from 100 to 300 per cent tax on the 
fish, which is the food of the laboring man, and yet the very things 
which must come in competition with his labor are admitted free. 

Mr. Chairman, this discussion has directed the attention of the 
women of this great Republic to the iniquities of the bill. No 
longer will the 

ying heavy duty. 
it strikes at woman. 

They will not forget it. Stuffed birds, which are admitted free 
to adorn the palaces of princes, are, when used on hats and bon- 
nets, subjected to aheavy tax. Feathers and flowers for their hats 
and bonnets must cost them double, and a tax of from $2 to $7 per 
dozen is added to these bonnets and hats, and still, in addition, a 
percentage on their value. 

All along the line of dress goods and millinery does the exorbi- 
tant tax ratecontinue. Their china and crockery ware must have 
two-thirds of its value added to the cost and earthenware and 
stoneware —: one-fourth addition. Camphor, so much used in 
every household, is taxed 4 cents per pound; unbleached cotton 
cloth, from 1 to 8 cents per square yard, with an additional tax of 
20 per cent on its value. How will the ladies like this? 
kerchiefs, not hemmed, are about doubled in price,and needles 
are taxed $1 thousand, plus one-third of their value, 

Even the old grandmother's knitting needles are taxed 25 per 
cent, and others know what this means. Plushes and vel- 
vets, cordings, not bleached or dyed, are taxed 10 cents per square 
yard; if bleached, 12 cents per square yard plus one-fifth per cent 
of its value, Chenille curtains and table covers of cotton aretaxed 
55 percent. Stockings, hose, and half hose, one-third more per 
dozen than invoice p plus 15 per cent on value. Shirts and 
drawers, ts, vests, union suits, combination suits, underwear, 
and covers are taxed from $1.50 to $1.75 per dozen and 40 per 
cent additional on their value. Bandings, belting, binding, bone 
coring, beaks; cords, garters, gorings, ribbons, tapes, tubing, webs 
or webbing, made of cotton, not embroidered, and cotton damask 
are all taxed 


At random turn to any page of the bill and 


40 per cent. In other words, if a lady could get rib- 
before en the custom-house for $1 a bolt, she would 
have to pay, $1.40 before she could get it out. 

And this is not all that may interest the ladies. They want nice 
floor matting, and they have gotten it at 10 to 12 cents a yard. 
This bill taxes that wy 8 cents a yard; if valued at over 10 
cents a yard it is taxed 10 cents a yard. In other words, 10-cent 
matting will cost under this bill 18 cents, and 12-cent matting will 
cost 22 cents. 

Then look at carpets. Suppose on arrival here the price was 30 
cents; 16} cents are added by way of tax before it leaves the cus- 

If 31-cent carpet, 244 cents are added. 

Now, bear in mind that all the articles referred to or to which 
I shall refer will cost largely in excess of the figures I name, as I 
five thie oe the Vg rien —_ ae ae of 

. t, the jobber’s profit, and the retailer’s 
profit all have to be added. ; - 
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But it is said this occurs no matter if the tariff duty is lower. 
2 per cent is added by 
the importer it is easy to observe that if goods stand the importer 
at $1 the ladies pay 25 cents profit, but if it stands him $2 they 
pay 50 cents profit. 

Ladies are interested also in laces for window curtains, tidies, 
pillow shams, napkins, bed sets, edgings, insertings, galloons, 
flouncings, handkerchiefs made in part of lace, nets, nettings, veil- 
ings, etamies, trimmings, neck rufflings, tuckings, flutines, quill- 
ings, if embroidered in any way,composed of flax, hem) 
vegetable fiber. Allare taxed two-thirds of the invoice price at the 
custom-house. In other words, any of the said goods imported at 
a value of $1 is taxed 66 cents. If a lady buys it, she pays the 66 
cents tax,ofcourse. Plain handkerchiefs, not hemmed, are taxed 
50 cents for every dollar’s worth. Cloths and knit fabrics, not val- 
ned at more than 30 cents per pound, and not otherwise taxed in the 
bill, are taxed three times as muchas a pound of unwashed wool is 
taxed. This would tax these articles over 100 percent. Blankets 
and flannel underwear, if valued at 30 cents per pound and up to 
50 cents per pound, must pay a duty the same as 1} pounds of wool 
of the first class plus 5 cents a pound, with still an additional tax 
of 15 per cent on its value. A pound of wool paysa duty of 11 
cents, so the tax in this case would be 26 cents. 

On women's dress goods, coat trimmings, Italian cloth, valued 
at not exceeding 15 cents per square yard, there is a tax of 2 cents 
per square yard, and so on; if valued at 22} cents per square yard 
the tax is 5 cents per square yard. 

On women’s and children’s dress goods, linings, etc., the oppres- 
sion continues, and we find a tax of 11 cents per square yard when 
composed in part of wool. 

So, too, with shawls and wearing apparel, and plush and pile 
fabrics part wool, worsted, hair of camel, goat, etc., the good 
work goes on, and the women must pay a duty on these goods, if 
they want them, equal to four and one-half times the duty on 1 
pound of wool, but can not stop then till 60 per cent on the value 
additional is extorted. Cloaks, dolmans, jackets, talmas, ulsters, 
and other outside garments for ladies, part wool or camel's hair, 
or goat, etc., four and one-half times the duty on a pound of wool 
and 60 per cent of the value of the article besides. 

And then look at carpets. Treble ingrain, three-ply, all-chain 
venetian, valued, say, at 19 cents per square yard, these are taxed 
about 8 cents per yard; druggets, of 22 cents value, taxed 10 cents 
per yard; mats and rugs, screens, hassocks, bedsides, 40 per cent 
tax. They do not stop here; still adding burdens to our women. 

Beads of all kinds are taxed 35 per cent, and trimmings and orna- 
ments, such as jet trimmings and bead trimmings, are taxed 50 
per cent. Mr. Chairman, not only do you tax braids, plaits, willow 
sheets or squares composed of straw, chip, grass, willow, or osier, 
for making hats and hoods 20 per cent, but you then proceed to 
tax hats, hoods, and bonnets $3 per dozen, plus 20 per cent; or ifa 
hat cost 50 cents, you tax it 35 cents, and leave it to the importer, 
jobber, and retailer to add some 50 per cent additional tothe price 
before it reaches the man or woman for wear. Buttons: One-half 
cent, 1 cent, 14 cent per line per gross, but on none less than 50 
per cent additional to the import price. 

You are still persecuting the ladies, and we find fans, 50 per 
cent; hair for braid, 20 per cent; ladies’ shoes, $3 per dozen and 
upward; plain pins, safety, hat, bonnet, and shawl pins, 35 per 
cent taxation; parasol frames, 65 cents per dozen and 20 per cent 
additional on value; feathers and down of all kinds, not dressed, 
15 per cent; but when dressed, including birds for millinery pur- 
poses and such as ornaments, artificial fruits, grain, leaves, and 
flowers, a tax of 50 per cent is laid. Even you tax the tooth 
brushes and hair brushes 50 per cent. 

A 32-inch black serge cotton warp costs in England to-day 154 
cents per yard, and here, after paying freight and duty, it costs 
224 cents per yard. Under this bill it will cost 30 cents per yard, 





», or other 


| or 7} cents more, 


A 27-inch cotton warp drap d’été costs there 17} cents per yard; 


| here, 25} cents; and under this bill 35,4, cents, or 9} cents more 
| per yard. 
- A 27-inch black sicilian costs there 15% cents per yard; here, 2 
cents; and under this bill, 34 cents, or 10! cents more per yard. 
A 36-inch black orleans costs there 9} cents; here, 14! cents; 
under this bill, 20, cents, an increase of 6,', cents per yard. 
A 38-inch black pure mohair costs there 18} cents; here, 274 


cents; but under this benign measure, 364 cents, or 8} cents more 


| per yard. 


A wool and cotton cloth costing 24 cents there is 334 
but by way of favoring the ladies, it is 67 


cents here, 
cents under this bill, 


or 344 cents more per yard, or over 100 per cent. 

All worsted cloth costing 50 cents there, 70 cents here, is, under 
this bill, $1.30 per yard, or an increase of 60 cents per yard, 

Corduroy weighing 6 ounces per square yard, valued at 40 cents, 
is taxed under this new departure 28 cents per yard. 

Verily you would make of the mothers, wives, daughters, and 
sweethearts ‘‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water,” all for the 
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sake of protecting the wealthy manufacturers, who can no longer 
plead infancy. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not attempted to go through this billin any 
regular order. But, sir, it must be apparent to even those who 
have nursed it with that care that they would have bestowed on 
one of their own children that they have ignored the farmer, 
laborer, and the good housewife, and that the day is not far dis- 
tant when the people will rise up and rid themselves of the in- 
iquity, the wrong, the fraud which you will fasten on them by 
means of this bill. 

Your party isin power. It has promised prosperity. You pro- 
08e to bring it about by taxing everything the farmer buys and 

owering the price of all he sells. You meet him on the very 
threshold of your Administration with taxation before him, taxa- 
tion behind him, taxation below him, taxation above him, taxation 
to the right of him, taxation to the left of him. For what? Not 
for the support of the Government; not to maintain the national 
credit. It is forthe purpose of fostering trusts and sustaining 
extravagant and largely useless expenditures of public money, 
nine-tenths of which go to the more favored manufacturing States. 

Look at the work of the last Congress. Does anybody really 
believe that it was an economical expenditure of money to appro- 
priate for the District of Columbia $12,000,000; for fortifications, 
$17,000,000; for Indians, $15,000,000; for pensions, $282,000,000, and 
for rivers and harbors, $12,000,000? 

And while the Republicans were offering amendments striking 
out an appropriation of $130,000 for seed for the farmer on the 
score of economy, how great was the straining-at a gnat and swal- 
lowing a camel when we see annually the following economy (?) 
manifested in order that the privileged classes might live on the 
sweat of others’ faces, to wit: 


For pay for retired army officers and men 
For pay for retired judges 

For pay for retired navy officers 

For pay for retired marines 


A total of 


To perpetrate such outrages, the producer must suffer. The 
farmer must suffer. To consummate such iniquity, the farmer 
must be taxed on everything he uses on the farm. e goes to his 
blacksmith shop, and the anvil is taxed 2 cents per pound; the 
hammer and sledges, 14 cents per pound; bolts and binges, the 
same. He looks over his farm and sees that his cast-iron pipe is 
taxed 1 cent per pound; cast-iron vessels, stove plate, andirons, 
eight-tenths cent per pound. He picks up chains, trace chains, 
never laden with less than 50 per cent of their value in taxes, and 
ranging from 14 to 3} cents per pound. Pocketknives are taxet 
from 40 to 50 per cent, and razors 2¥vout the same; scissors, 75 
cents per dozen and 20 per cent additional; table and cook knives, 
from 16 cents each down to 1} cents and 15 per cent on value 
added, and cutlery in no case less than 45 per cent; and the farmer, 
not the manufacturer, pays this tax. 

The mechanic notices that he is not overlooked, and he sees that 
files pay tribute of 40 per cent, crosscut saws 8 to 10 cents per 
linear foot, handsaws 40 per cent, and grindstone $1.75 per ton. 
The hammer, plane, adz, ax, hatchet, broadax, drawing knife, 
brace and bit, drill, chisel, trowel, wrench, lathe, screw-drivers, 
— brushes, and tools of every description are taxed, rangin 

rom 25 per cent to 60 per cent. On screws a tax is levied o 
from 5 to 14 cents per pound; cut nails, six-tenths cent per pound; 
wire nails, 1 to 14 cents pound; horseshoe nails, 2} cents per 
a spikes, washers, horseshoes, 1 cent per pound; cut 4 

rads, sprigs, 1} cents per pound; rivets, 2 cents per pound; and 
thus it is he, too, is favo (?). 

Tubs and basins are taxed. Even matches are taxed 10 cents a 
gross. Hubs for wagons and wagon block are taxed 20 per cent; 
casks and barrels, 30 per cent; copper bottoms, 2 cents per pound; 
cast hollow ware, coated, a or tinned, 2 cents per pound. 

You did not forget that the farmer used wire rods—rivet, screw, 
fence, and other iron and steel wire rods worth 4 cents per pound— 
and immediately added 25 per cent to their cost by taxing them, 
apd pretty much all kinds of iron used by him is taxed from one- 
half to 6 cents per pound. Even the window glass is not over- 
looked, and 1g cents per pound is added to its cost by means of a 
tax on it, and even the green bottles are taxed 1 cent per —~- 

So everything used on the farm, whether of the vegetable, ani- 
mal, or mineral kingdoms, is of course heavily taxed. He must 
feel grateful to the Republican party for taxing harness 45 per 
cent, including saddlery, and all other manufactures of leather 
85 per cent, and at the same time letting hides in free to compete 
with his own product. Indeed, the many idiosyncracies of the 
bill are appalling. Why wheat should have a duty on it of 25 
cents and corn 15 cents is simply incomprehensibie. Protection! 
Why not put a duty on water, since ice from Greenland’s icy moun- 
nin * =i _ Te = Ashes are on the ny nen = straw is 
made du ea a i Cee and soap taxed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it must be clear to the most unobserving 
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that high taxes do not encourage enterprise and prospe1 
it is not too late to direct attention to the fact that the et 
rate of taxation carried by this bill means less money in 
tion, monumental riches for the few favored ones, and 30) 
ing poverty for the many. It means princes by the hu: 
ar by the million. It means strikes, lockouts, hal{ 
abor. It means lower prices and harder times for the ; 
the people. 

Excess of revenue, if this bill should obtain it, wil] 
than a deficit, and under existing conditions it is more d 
because for every dollar of revenue in excess of necessary | 
there must be contraction of the circulating mediui) 
extent, and no calamity that could befall the countr 
greater than a further contraction of thecurrency. it \ 
add to the epidemic of assignments, failures, bankry) 
bank robberies which have characterized this country sin 
of 1890. 

Mr. Chairman, Iam notin favor of free trade. I am no 
of a tariff for protection. Iam not in favor of bounties | 
am in favor of a tariff for revenue. I favor raising enon | 
by a tax on imports limited to the expenses of the G 
economically administered. I would have no intern: 
from any source except from whisky and incomes, }ot! 
are luxuries, both of which can afford to pay a tax, both 
when produced in too great an excess and in the hands of 
may be used to the detriment of the public interest. 

Mr. Chairman, I said I am not in favor of bounties pe: nd 
am et to paternalism, which is taking hold of every ayeyy, 
of trade of this country except the farming industry. | am 
posed to it, whether it bein the shape of millions annually paid 
to pensioners who never drew a sword or heard a gun, or ww! 
by the insidious means known as retirement of officers, 1 
and civil, on good pay to do nothing; whether by the draw!) 
high tariff bills, or by large and wasteful appropriations for 
and harbors; whether by useless expenditures on fortifications 
and the hundreds of items in appropriation bills, all for the jur- 
pose of taking this or that interest or person under the pate 
and protecting wing of our great Republic. 

But equity steps in and demands that what is done for one class 
of our citizens should not be withheld from other classes. so it 
some interests must be protected; if Congress by its great Repub- 
lican majority not only admits this, but aggressively asserts i1 
then, representing a district largely composed of farmers, [ boldly 
assert that they should be accorded in this bill that which not 
only you do not deny to others, but from which you have esje- 
cially excluded the agricultural interest. 

I have, therefore, offered the amendment to the bill which the 
Republican majority has declined to permit a vote on, hidin; 
itself behind a point of order, thus ruling it out. 

What does the amendment provide? Simply that the hon 
price of farm products shall be raised by an export bounty of 1) 
per cent, and in order to raise the money to pay this 10 per cen! 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall issue export certificates, pay- 
able on demand in lawful money of the United States and © receiv- 
able for all Government dues, including duty or tax on imports 
That farm products which have reached the export point would be 
enhanced 10 per cent in the home market by this amendinent is 
to every one apparent. ‘ 

It needs no argument to establish this. It is logically certain. 
That it will in fact cost the Government not a cent can not |e ‘e- 
nied, because commerce will be stimulated, thus increasing im 
ports on which the duty would be levied, and the certificites 
would go back to the custom-houses and automatically 0)«r''’ 
without redemption. ee 

Could my amendment be obscured and a line or two slipped 1) 
the bill carrying its provisions under another name, there wou ||" 
those on the Republican side of this House, who are now !oun! 
by the despotic chain-of trusts that sits like a nightmare 01 1's 
country, who would be glad to advocate it. But the eye! tie 
mighty “‘ combines” is upon them, and though they woul ik: \» 
help the farmer they dare not do so except under the or: \' 
those whose grasp really holds the purse strings of the natin. — 

It is not to the interest of these monarchs of aggregated! ¢a)1\\ 
that wheat, corn, tobacco, cotton, and other staple farm pro!" 
of the West and South should advance in price. Hence they 1 
opposed to the free coinage of silver. Hence they are oppos’' '" 
my amendment. Hence they are in favor of gold monometal!~'" 
contraction, and a high protective tariff. : 

Mr. Chairman, if protection really protects, then your party '\' 
Feet sins to atone for, if withholding equity and justice be ~'' 

said I was not aprotectionist. True. tif protection is to 
must I sit idly by and see it dealt out liberally to every class "> 

t the farmer and not raise my voice in behalf of those s('' 
dae in my districtand State? Call meinconsistentif youch. ~”. 

Mr enone, ae eee cuits my idea of political econo! 
and notin eoping ith the policy that I would institute if I could, 
I believe that means of ourselves of this iniquitous 
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measure is its enforcement. That a high protective tariff will 
rmanently benefit trusts and aggregated capital I do not doubt; 
that it is to be — on our statute books for this purpose is a 
conclusion that irresistible; that it will be blotted from its pages 
in no very distant time is logically certain; but during its life I 
am in favor of doing everything within our power to give some 
protection to the tobacco, the wheat and corn, and other products 
of the farmers of Virginia. Every speaker on this side of the 
House has admitted that the bill does not do this. Every Repub- 
lican knows that itis true. Most of those who have alluded tothe 
subject admit that it can be done only by an export bounty. 
if the farmer indirectly, but no less certainly, furnished the 
Government 75 per cent of imports on which to levy a duty for 
revenue to provide the interest on our debt and to meet govern- 
mental expenses (because his exports brought back these imports), 
he should receive the same proportion of consideration in this 
tariff bill as the manufacturer, whose exports were only 25 per 
cent. As there is only one way toaccord this consideration under 
this high protective tariff bill, and that is to raise the price in the 
home Sokes of his products, and as this can be done in a tariff 
bill only by an amendment such as I have offered, then I have no 
hesitancy in offering it; and I have the temerity to advocate it. 

It was hoped that a slight gleam of fairness would be discerned 
in the agricultural schedule, but such was the sham deception and 
delusion shown in it that suspicion of all the other schedules was 
logical. Pretending protection to the farmer and according it not 
uncovered the nakedness of the whole bill, and honest men hid 
their faces for very shame. 

Protection is in enchanting word. 
mother for protection on the approach of real or imaginary danger. 
The protection that our forefathers talked of (so often quoted in 
this House) referred to infant industries that needed the aid of 
the Government. Is thesugartrustan infant? Protection means 
the hand of the mighty in aid of the weak. Is the oil trust weak? 
Government aid may protect the weak, but in it there is a tyranny 
which destroys the aspirations of the young and blights the hopes 
of the yeomanry of every land that employs it. 

The American citizen has drawn the spirit of liberty and inde- 
pendence from his mother’s breast, and he needs no protection save 
that afforded him by the flag of his country, and he owes it to him- 
self and his country to work out his own destiny. 

If protection per se is right, if it is beneficial to be protected, 
then it should be carried to its legitimate conclusion and be con- 
fined to no locality, circumscribed by no political divisions. What 
is true of the United States should apply everywhere. Then logic- 
ally free trade between sovereign States is wrong, and it should be 
right for Virginia, if she chose to do so, to protect her shoemakers 
against the shoemakers of Massachusetts. The only answer is 
that protection by the United States is restrained by no law, while 
the other is met by a constitutional inhibition. 

Protection saps the foundation of those noble traits which make 
up the patriot, and the tyranny of trusts has reduced him to that 
point where he has no refuge but in a and want. 

So, Mr. Chairman, if the blight of this bill is to come, we must 
accept it till the people can speak again. 

There are sometimes advantages to be gained even in the inflic- 
tion of a great . The souls of great men have taken their 
flight from the ‘au of the stake that posterity might be bene- 
fited. The witches burned in New England left salutary lessons 
for a free people, and even this bill will not be without its bene- 
fits in this respect, that future generations may not again be led 
into the ene national error of 1897. 

So, while the mailed hand is being laid upon us, we have a right 
to see that it is with as near a velvety touch as possible, and we 
are entitled to as fair protection from its withering blight as is 
admissible—at least to that protection which was promised, but 
which in this bill is denied. 

And as it is more icularly the farmer from whom this pro- 
tection is withheld, I advert to this aspect of the bill. Is it to be 
su , Mr. Chairman, that he is so wanting in intelligence that 
he can not discern such absurdities as putting a tariff duty of 3 
cents a head on cabbages and a dollar and a half per ton on straw, 
and at the same time giving acorns a prominent place on the free 

; guano is free, while the bags that hold it are heavily 


that the tree of liberty grows when watered by 
ts, and hence it is inferred that the ‘“‘ blood and 
from the temple of the Gods ” are meant when 
on the free list. 

imposed on wheat of 25 cents per bushel and 
bushel. Is it not clear that this was done 

‘or sand is on the free list, in the eyes of the 
e,” as Huckleberry Finn says, that he is 


ee eee 


bushels._ 1, 150, 000, 000 
4, 300 


eee ee o<-<+8 


$650 
101, 000, 000 


An infant will turn to its | 
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This exportation brought back to this country revenue-producing 
commodities, in the shape of imports for which the corn was 
exchanged, the equivalent in gold. 

In what manner could the 4,300 bushels imported have hurt 
us? How could a duty of 15 cents per bushel have 

farmer? But an export bounty ot 5 cents a bushel w 
raised the price of corn in the home market, and our farm 
would have realized $50,000,000 additional on the crop in 

United States. 

If you want to protect the farmer and add to his profit 
do to the manufacturer, this is a way by which you can 4 

Now, 25 cents a bushel protective (7) duty on wheat protects 
with a vengeance. This is simply an’ intentional deception. lt 
does not even produce any revenue, and yet the title of this bill 
Does this 
encourage the wheat-growing industry? Doesit provide revenu 

In 1896 we raised 467,000,000 bushels and « xported 126,000,000 
bushels, which brought back to this country not 3 than $70,- 
000,000 revenue-producing commodities. If we imported 2,000,000 
bushels, which would pay under this bill $500,000 duty when 
exported in the shape of flour, 99 cents for each dollar duty paid 
would be returned to the miller or exporter, being a bounty of 
$495,000 to the one or the other. And yet had we paid a bounty 
of 5 cents a bushel, it would have cost the Government apparently 
$5,000,000, but the farmer would have received $23,000,000 more 
for his wheat, or 5 cents a bushel on the whole crop. And if, as 
some claim, it was imported as improved seed wheat, it should be 
free if the farming industry was to be encouraged. 

In 1896 we raised 3,600,000,000 pounds of cotton. We exported 
2,300,000,000 pounds. Our imports were 55,000,000 pounds. An 
export bounty of 1 cent per pound would have apparently cost the 
Government $23,000,000, but the cotton growers would have re- 
ceived $36,000,000 more for their cotton. The 55,000,000 pounds 
imported would, under the drawback clause, have received draw- 
backs of 99 per cent of import duty as a bounty when exported in 
fabrics made wholly or in part of the staple imported. 

Why should the farmer who raises horses and cattle have pro- 
tection, and he who raises the staple products—cotton, corn, wheat, 
hops, etc.—have none? A duty on them affords no protection. 
It is the great staples of the West and South that furnish the 
trade that creates the revenue-producing imports, and yet the pro- 
ducers of these staples are in no wise protected. If weare to have 
protection as a cardinal feature of your policy, let us have equity 
and justice in its enforcement. The objection is not so much to 
11-cent duty on wool as to 100 per cent duty on clothes, 

It is also well known that but for our great agricultural exports 
our imports would dwindle into insignificance. The total agri- 
cultural products amount to $2,000,000,000. Outside of our homo 
market we find a market for two-thirds of our cotton, one-third 
of our wheat, or 30 per cent of our total of agricultural products. 
Over 70 per cent of our exports are from the products of the farm. 
Cut off our farm exports and our revenue must be cut off 70 per 
cent, or we must have a balance of trade against us of 70 per cent, 
which must be paid in gold. 

Duties on agricultural imports, like the tub to the whale, are 
offered our farmers as if they were blind. They are fully aware 
that while we exported last year some $600,000,000 farm produce, 
we imported, including animals, only $12,000,000. A duty of 50 
per cent ad valorem would have been only $6,000,000, while our 
$600,000,000 exports produced not less than $600,000,000 imports, 
which, at 40 per cent, would have produced $240,000,000. What 
is the remedy as long as we must bow to the inevitable and have 
a tariff for protection? Clearly it is to do what we can to raise 
the price of farm products in the home market. 

Take the staple products of the farm exported and allow an ex- 
y0rt bounty of 10 per cent ad valorem, and it would amount to 
fittle more than one-third of the amount paid out for pensions—no 
more than appropriations and contracts for rivers and harbors 
and the bounty paid to the thousands of military and civil offi- 
cers of the Government, who are doing nothing to earn a dollar 
but are retired on large salaries as a privileged class, just as if 
they were not munificently paid during the performance of active 
duty. And it would not be much in excess of other appropria- 
tions indulged in constantly, which amount to wholesale robbery 
of the people. Pensions, river and harbor bills, retirement pay 
rolls, useless fortifications, extravagant expenditures for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and for the Indians are simply species of expen- 
sive paternalism. 

Professor Sering, of Berlin. says thatacountry producing asur- 
plus of agricultural products over its own needs can afford no 
protection to said products by a tariff on imports. It is clear to 
anyone that if we are selling more wheat than we consume we 

ill of course import none. He adds: 

If a country produces a surplus of staple products in such —— and 
of such quality that there does not exist any economical possibility of import- 


hem from foreign countries, a duty on such staples would seem perfectly 
ridiculous. 
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And yet our Congressional savants have put a duty on wheat, 
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under the miserable pretense that it protects the farmer, when it 
is known that we can not consume all we produce, and hence must 
— it. 

Jr. Schumacher said: 

lagree with the opinion that articles of export can not be protected by im- 
port duties. 

Giovanni Carlo Siemoni, of the ministry of agriculture and com- 
merce of Italy, says: 

If we produced a surplus of agricultural staples for export and desired to 
protect agriculture so long as manufactures were protected by duties on im- 
ports, we could do it only by a bounty on exports. 

It must be clear to any ordinary mind that protection countries 
which are exporters of farm products can not extend protection 
to the farmers by placing a duty on said products. An export 
bounty is the only way to reach it. 

Do not forget, and if you do you will be reminded of it in 1898, 
that the farmer is as much a living factor in this country with his 
great producing power as is the trust with its great consuming 
capacity, and the time is not far distant when the inequity and 
injustice shown him annually will cease, and again the fields 
which he waters with the sweat of his brow will blossom like a 
rose, bringing forth profitable fruit and yielding peace, prosper- 
ity, and happiness, the just heritage of years of toil. 

The Republican party, on the demand of the trusts, have decreed 
protection. But when we analyze the vote of the people on the 
question of the cle.sses against the masses we are struck with the 
fact that a large majority of the more intelligent, cultivated, edu- 
cated, and capable ~~ of the country registered their votes 
against this iniquity. I presume no man on this floor will be so 
bold as to deny that the Anglo-Saxon and white people of this 
country constitute this large majority, and no one will deny that 
the great commerce of this nation and its great business interest 
are carried on by the white people whoinhabit the United States. 
It is equally clear that the negro vote is almost solidly Republican. 

Look, then, at the vote for McKinley as the representative of the 
idea of protection, and what was the white vote for this idea and 
the white vote against it? 

Deducting the negro vote for McKinley we have: 

Total vote McKinley 
Less negro vote 


Total white vote 
White vote against McKinley._..............-.-..-.-. 6, 817, 444 
1, 211, 245 
or 10 per cent more of the white people of the country against 
McKinley than for him. This, too, without counting the whole 
negro vote as going for McKinley. 

If it be claimed that the vote for Palmer and Buckner should 
not be counted as against McKinley, but in fact that they were 
protectionisis, still there would be over 5 per cent of the white 
vote against this protection idea. Iassume that the good Demo- 
crats who voted for Palmer would, however, protest that they 
were Democrats in all save the money question; and if so, then 
the business people of this country—the brain and brawn of it— 
registered against protection by a majority of 10 out of every 100. 
In other words, 55 per cent were against, while 45 per cent were 
for it, even supposing that the vote of the 45 per cent had been 
cast according to the wishes of the voter; and we all know that 
$20,000,000 for ‘‘legitimate” election expenses in the hands of the 
imperial taskmasters of the great manufacturing centers means 
*‘Go to the polls and vote for protection or to-morrow you go 
somewhere else!” : 

So then, Mr. Chairman, when protection is to be enforced it is but 
justice that the agricultural interests be protected. I am well 
aware that it is claimed by the advocates of this bill that the 
farmer is protected. Butit does not require any very great degree 
of acumen to discern that this is a deception, and an intentional 
fraud or the hallucination of a warped and blinded intellect. 

No import duty on any farm product that has reached the ex- 
port point can “provide revenue or encourage (farm) industries.” 
This must be clear to any mind, for it is the demand from abroad 
that causes export of any article. Demand means a vacuum to 
be filled. Where, then, is any to come from to be imported? 
Obviously none will come. Then, whom does it protect? What 
revenue will it produce? What industry will it encourage? 

But we are told that we have a reciprocity clause which enables 
us to lessen the cost of many articlesthat we consume. Reciproc- 
ity means simply transferring the taxing power from Congress 
to the President. It embraces retaliation. For example, if a 
coffee-producing country should lay an import duty on steel rails, 
the trust would come to the President and complain of it, and the 
President at its behest might (Ido not say he would) do what 
this bill authorizes him to do, viz, lay an import duty on coffee 
of 3 cents per pound, thus, by means of reciprocity, making us 
pay more for our coffee, 


White majority against protection 
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If China, Japan, Brazil, Mexico, and other countries «) 
an import duty on any of our products which the Presi, 
deem too high, he could by one stroke of his pen ro. 
them by making us pay 3 centsa pound more for coffee a), | 
a pound more for tea. Beautifal reciprocity is this! 

ut in admitting reciprocity, Mr.Chairman, the } 
party surrenders the whole principle of protection, {.) 
** Accord us open markets for our products and we \ 
you the same for yours.” This is Democratic doctrine. 

I said that it embraces retaliation. It seems tha: 
earnestness to make us pay more for tea and coffee ») 
guise of retaliation there was a most fitting opportunity | 
on the bill a clause to protect the great tobacco grow 
States of this Union. he people of my district and 
large growers of tobacco. At one time it was the mos: 
ous industry in Virginia. But the encroachments m 
despots of Europe, added to other enervating influen 
country, have well-nigh ruined it, and when the Repu!)! 
has now the opportunity to remedy it—at least in part 
to do so. 

There are four nations called the regie countries — ray 
Austria, Italy,andSpain. To each of these nations a cor 
ity of tobacco raised in this country is adaptable. No . 
these United States is to-day permitted to ship a pound 
to either of these nations unless he is the agent of the « 
which he ships it. And when he so shipsit, he ships it, jot as his 
property, but.the property of the governments to which) it is coy. 
signed. It is claimed, I know not how truly, that these ¢ juutries 
can and do control the price simply by fixing the price at which 
it is to be —— by agents appointed in this country. 
nation is, however, a tobacco monopoly. 

These Governments are permitted to come into this country and 
get certain classes of tobacco on their own terms. Spain can not 
use the class that France wants, neither can Austria-Huneary use 
that which Italy buys. Neither uses the particular class that the 
other wants, and there is little or no home market for these to- 
baccos. The best quality goes to Austria-Hungary, boucht by its 
consuls. The next to Italy and France, purchased by agents ap- 
pointed in this country; and the worst in quality toSpain. through 
agencies selected in the United States or Spain. 


iC, 
n qual- 
izen of 
of tobacco 
untry to 


Each 


NO COMPETITION. 


There is then no competition between buyers here. Neither 
the farmer who raises the tobacco nor the dealer who handles 
tobacco can ship a pound of any tobacco known as revi to 
bacco to either of the four countriesnamed. But the profit inures 
to the Governments themselves and the United States is virtually 
shut out; indeed, actually debarred from any comm rcial rela- 
tions, so far as tobacco is concerned, with the people of the-e coun 
tries by reason of these tobacco monopolies. 

These regie tobaccos are produced principally in Kentucky, 
Virginia, and Maryland. 

In 1896 Virginia produced $58,000,000 on 92,000 acres. averaging 
5 cents per pou. Formerly it brought from 10 to 20 ccnts 

I have placed in a tabulated statement the tobacco vrowing 
States in four groups, taking the seven largest tobaceo-)roducing 
States first, and a glance at this table will disclose, !y the low 
average price, which States are the regie tobacco growing States 


Value 


1 
Pounds. 


143, 600,000 | $6,082, 000 


57,900, 000 | 8,000,000 
9, 300, 000 1, 300, 000 


Kentucky 
Virginia 
ryland 


North Carolina 
Pennsylvania 
Missouri 


§, 490,000) 
1, 200, 000 
666, 50) 


68, 600, 000 
16, 200, 000 
7, 400,000 | 


| 
Connecticut *............ 10,200,000 | 1,300,000 | 


FOURTH. 


All other States 89,600,000 | 6,000,000 


*Connecticut is separated from other States because it is pri! 
cigar tobacco State. 

Mr. Jefferson said, ** Where nations impose a high duty «1° 
productions, or prohibit them altogether,” as is the case wit)" )>" 
tobaccos, ‘it may be proper for us to do the same by them. 

In the first group the prices average below 5 cents per pou! 
in the second, over 9 cents. Clearly some underlying cause 1s)" 
ducing this great difference. The eye of kingsis upon the toba) 
of the first group. It is the heavy, dark, rich tobacco, demanded 
very little in our home market, but without which the four nats 


4 
4 
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named could not get along. They must have it; and it is grown 

nowhere else. Here, then, is a place for retaliation. But perfect 

submission to this wrong inflicted openly on American citizens 
revails in your committee rooms and in this House. 

As long a8 a Single American citizen is forbidden to ship any of 
nis goods to a foreign country by reason of the discriminating 
laws of that country, we ought to have the courage to forbid the 
importation of their wares and goods into this country. Let them 
puta high tariff on them, if they choose. England has a tariff on 
tobacco, grown in these same States, of 76 cents a pound, an aver- 
age, perhaps, of 800 per cent ad valorem. We do not complain; 
we only want reciprocity. You decline it. I knew you would. 
The farmer, and not the manufacturer, is the one that would be 
benefited, and the Southern farmer principally. This is sufficient 
reason for you to turn your back on the mere suggestion of equity 
and justice. 


France made a profit not less than $70,000,000 by reason of this | 
discrimination against Southern farmers last year. This profit is | 


of course in a very large measure the accumulated wealth created 
by the American producer, and of which under just reciprocal 
laws he would not in future be deprived. 

Certainly the farmers of my district, of Virginia, of Kentucky, 
Maryland, and part of Tennessee have a right to look to this bill 
to correct this great and growing evil. ; By retaliation, if no other 
way, can be devised means to remove this great injustice. I would 
be untrue to the trust reposed in me did [ not raise my voice and 
protest against the absence of anything in this bill looking to any 
recognition of this demand for relief. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe I have made it clear that a high protect- 
ive duty on staple products or such agricultural products as have 
reached theexport point will neither raise revenue nor protect the 
producer; that placing a duty on buckwheat, corn, oats, wheat, 
corn meal, and ever. on cabbage and peanuts, will accomplish 
neither. The munificent sum of $32.57 was added to the revenue 
in 1896 from buckwheat, and it protected whom? Why. peanuts 
produced prodigious revenue, $471.92; even shelled peanuts added 
to our revenue 85 cents. 

Thus we might go on through the whole list, and the nakedness 
of the sham and deception become more and more apparent at 
every step. 


When we cometocommodities of which, if entered free, the bene- | 


tit would accrue to the farmer, we find them heavily taxed: and if 
he would be helped by the imposition of a duty, they are admitted 
free. And where no good one way or the other, a duty is im- 
posed to uce an impression that it is for his benefit, or made 
free for the same purpose. Straw has a duty on it, when farmers 
generally have it to burn; and yet hides are free, which he might 
sell at a profit if accorded simple justice. Tobacco stems are free, 
because it might help manufacturers, while lowering the price of 
tobacco; but the hoe and the plow to make it are taxed. 

Why imagine that 3 cents a head duty on cabbage will protect 
the farmer, and free broom corn will do the same? Eggs are pro- 
tected and beeswax is free. 

Twine for the Western farmer is free, but bagging and cotton 
ties for the Southern farmer are taxed. Spices to pamper the ap- 
petite of the princes of the land are free, but the salt, so much 
used by the farmer, is taxed. Diamonds to ornament the wealthy 
are free, but the buttons necessary for everyday clothes are taxed. 
Ashes are free, but soap is taxed. Corals are free and horseshoe 
nails are taxed. Green fruit is free, but cans to receive it taxed. 
Hides are free and harness is taxed. Wagon hubs are taxed; logs 


are free, 
Why should acorns, rags, moss, ice, insect eggs, clay, sand, 
bones, skeletons, blood, bladders, intestines, ashes, bristles, chalk, 


worm gut, dragon’s blood, shavings, old paper, rope ends, mother 
of , turtles, hop poles, fence posts, and flint be free? 
coat, pants, vest, shirt, collar, cravat, undershirt, 
drawers, ings, shoestrings, eyelets to shoes, suspend- 
ers, buttons, thread, dresses, hose, ribbons, hcods. bonnets, trim- 
, ruffles, aprons, ulsters, shawls, bedding, furni- 
, carpets, forks, cups, saucers, plates and dishes, bot- 
tles, jars and jugs, saws, hoes, tools, grindstones, plows, nails, 
horseshoes, screws, chains, buckles, harness—everything the farmer 
uses is taxed, taxed, taxed, and we look to the free list for relief, and 
we find on it such articles asagates, alizarin, amber, ambergris, an- 


gE. 


natto, rocoa, extfact of Orleans, apatite, art educational 

stops, balm of Gilead, Brazil paste, breccia, cerium. civet, coccu- 

lus nese cutbeer, eutch, divi-divi, gambier, iridium, kelp, 
erite, 


,» myrobolan, osmium, vulu, salacin, salep, 

ptr en, Pee yw so on, all of which are supposed to help out the 
interests. 

which I in represent on this floor, is largely an 

This bill largely increases the burdens which 


have to bear, laying the heavy hand of taxation on that which 
discriminating against us on that which we 
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| follows, in round numbers: 
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To raise the cost of the one, to lower the price of the other, is 
what is accomplished by this measure. We produced in 1896 as 


Product. Quant Vv Valu Vis ld 
peracre 
alia cenit th ala bushels 38,000,000 (312.000, 000 6.2 
Ee do ooo 4 500.000 10.9 
Oats ado SS TP) tan) > ww iS. 5 
Rye : do 410,000 on Th 
Buckwheat do > OK) 40.000 Is 
Potatoes - - do 3. 600.000 1.200.000 “ie 
Hay a ee tons OAT. OM i7s.000 13 
- SE pounds 8.000.000 3000. 000 ww 


23, G26, O00 


With fair prices, this production should have yielded 
$50,000,000. Ignoring our tobacco, as this bill does, we 
$3,000,009 for it, while we should receive $9,000,000. 


over 
recelve 
Corn and 


| wheat, potatoes and oats, by reason of gold monometallism, brought 


$20,000,000, when relief we ask for would have given us $10,000,000, 
and this bill will aggravate the evil. Extravagance in expendi 
ture—rivers and harbors, fortifications, pension payments, and 
favored classes and retired officers—all make taxes heavier. 

A short crop of money depresses prices, while @ short erop of 
farm produets no longer raises them, because the force of confrac- 
tion with its downward pull predominates over demand with its 
upward pressure. 

Every State in this Union has witnessed the growing oppression 
to which the farming interest is subjected by reason of unft 
legislation. The farm mortgages to-day are living monuments to 
thecrime. The following statement from the Department of Agri 
culture speaks volumes: 


ndly 


dmount of incumbrance o7 


t owned farms in the I fed State 

Alabama .. $1,997,199 | Nebraska $47, 678, 183 
Avizona hb | Nevada re ono 
Arkansas 2,062,345 | New Hampshire 1,210,278 
Calitornia 46,707. 337 | New Jersey 25 75. 008 
Colorado 5,573,154 | New Mexi B70. 245 
Connecticut 8.567.786 | New York 14. 900. 708 
Delaware 2,905,263 North Carolina 3, Th7, 577 
District of Columbia 17,300 | North Dakota 11, 168, 84 
Florida ...... 40,580) Ohio 40, 744, 771 
Georwia 1,607,500 > Orewon . 6, 841,047 
Idaho 1,375,115 | Pennsylvania 73, 822, 978 
Illinois i Bet 08,040,935 | Rhode Island 1, 108, 726 
Indiana 45,751,155 | South ¢ "OLIN io 
lowa 101,745,924 | South Dakota 1h, 481, OM 
CO EE 73, 740,283 | Tennessee 2,280, 436 
se See 5,336,854 | Texas 6, 404, O33 
Louisiana. ..... ae 3,507,108 | Utah Mit, 245 
Maine ad ; 6,741,922 | Vermont . 11, 852, 490 
Maryland 12, 758,827 | Virginia ee aie 3, BM, BOS 
Massachusetts. ..... 11,831.41 | Washington 6.005. 100 
Michigan 64,414,986 | West Virginia +, 825, 487 
Minnesota 7, 700,574 | Wisconsin 5h, 304, 686 
Mississippi 2 800,191 | Wyoming £5, 061 
Missouri 53, 753,011 

Montana......... 1, 548, 816 Total . 1.085, 995. 960 


Mr. Chairman, I would that every Republican on this floor could 
go with me to some sections of the once prosperous and favored 
Southland of ours, where the moth and rust of the pension agent 
do not corrupt, and where the river and harbor thieves do not 
break through nor steal. There they would see the broad acres 
of bottom land grown up with weeds, and they would wonder why 
such ruin and desolation stalks abroad. Where are the tobacco 
hills that once dotted these favored uplands: where the yellow 
grain that waved as far as the eye could reach, like a golden sea 
under the soft Southern breezes; where the wide expanse, burdened 
with the green blades of indian corn; where the cheerful and con- 
tented farmer, with his loving wife and rosy-cheeked children? 
All are things of the once happy past. 

Instead, we turn to the picture of the bent form and saddened 
face of the farmer, as with tearful eye he looks upon the care- 
worn and pinched face of his devoted wife, and around them their 
hungry and ragged children, and we ask, ‘‘ Is this to continue, and 
whyis itso?” ‘Theanswer comes, ‘‘ Yes, and because of high taxes 
for protection’s sake.” 

Mr. Chairman, while there are other causes which lend their aid 
to this scene of misery and discomfort (and I need not refer to 
them here), still suffice it to say that this bill but makes existing 
conditions worse. The scene of the once busy and prosperons life 
is all changed. and where the music of the mower and the song 
of the scythes were heard in harvest t#me, the fallow deer now has 
its home. The cabin chimney is fallen down, and the vine-clad 


porch is lost under the moss-hidden roof, while birds are build- 
ing their nest in the eaves as they sing the song of desertion and 
decay. 

The mill wheel is still and the water is wasting its energy as 
the monotonous sound of its ripples adds to the gloom that sur- 
Ve turn to goand seo “ Taxation” 


rounds this once happy home. 
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written on every leaf and every stone. Above the door of the 
cabin, where once hung a frame in which were embroidered the 
words ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” an epitaph now hangs, ‘‘ Died of 
taxation.” Then our thoughts would turn to the trusts, and we 
would remember the prophecy of the Apostle James: 
Go to now, ye rich men, weep and howl for your miseries that shall come 
upon you. 
wou riches are corrupted, and your garments are motheaten. : 
Your gold and silver is cankered; and the rust of them shall be a witness 
against you, and shall eat your flesh as it werefire. Ye have heaped treasure 
together for the last days. : 
“Behold, the hire of the laborers who have reaped down your fields, which 
is of you kept back by fraud, crieth: and the cries of them which have reaped 
are entered into the ears of the Lord of sabaoth. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I beg your party to heed this 
prophecy of the ee James before it is too late, and, in the lan- 
uage of one who has watched the march of nations, their rise and 
all, remember that— 


He who plows must plow in hope, and woe betide the country where the 
furrows are watered with the tears of a strong man’s despair. 


The Tariff and Money. 


SPEEOH 
HON. WILLIAM T. ZENOR, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March $1, 1897, 
On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 

Mr. ZENOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Since the assembling of this Congress in extraor- 
dinary session it has been apparent to all observers that it has not 
been possible for Representatives, other than the majority of the 
members of the Ways and Means Committee, to make even a 
casual, much less a critical and careful analysis, of the provisions 
of this bill. A bill covering 163 pages and containing 50,750 words 
is, within one hour after convening of the session, laid upon the 
desks of members, without any time granted the minority of the 
members, of that committee to make and submit a minority report 
or frame a substitute for the majority; and with niarvelous haste 
we are forced to proceed to its consideration. But this is not the 
most extraordinary phase of this proceeding. 

From the Committee on Rules, made up of a majority of Re- 
publicans, came in precipitate haste a report restricting the right 
of general debate to twenty minutes without the right of amend- 
ment, and aT es this privilege when we reached the 
reading of the bill by paragraphs under the five-minute rale, when 
it must have been apparent, and clearly within the contemplation 
of the majority of the committee, that but a small portion of the 
numerous items and paragraphs of the bill could be read under 
this restriction, and that members would be cut off and deprived 
of the right of amendment to a very large portion of this bill, as 
will be demonstrated by the result. 

Members having constituents vitally interested in certain items 
and articles included in paragraphs of certain schedules will not 
have the a of presenting amendments or be able to be 
heard at all before the close of the right of amendment, there be- 
ing less than 26 pages of the 163 reached under the o tion of 
this arbitrary and despotic rule up to this point, and the time 
about exhausted. Complaint has been made because of this denial 
of the rights of members, and a the rights of the 
ple represented upon the floor of this Hall; and this not alone 
from the members of the minority party, but Pipa in violent 
and menacing language have been heard from the opposite side of 
this Chamber, for many of them felt that they had wittingly or 
unwittingly been made the victims of a majority policy by which 
their constituents were to be disfranchised, that they little 
dreamed would follow the enforcement of rules intended to apply 
only to this side of the Chamber. 

But be this as it may, aside from the principle involved, the 
threatened destruction of the sacred — of representation upon 
the floor of this Hall, the invasion of the sacred right of pub- 
lic discussion, and the danger always more or less involved in 
the denial of the privilege of open, free, and fair debate _— 
all questions affecting the people in their property rights, t 
liberties, and their pursuits, which every measure imposing the 
burdens of taxation, directly or indirectly, involves, the question, 
so far as this measure is concerned, is not very important; for it 
has evidently been the purpose of the Republican party, since the 
result of the late election was known, to make a radical and revo- 
lutionary change in the system and — of the Government in 
regard to taxation. It matters but little what latitude of discus- 
sion was granted in the consideration of this measure, it would 





evidently afford but little satisfaction to those who are o 
this line of policy, except perhaps to expose the ineq1 ‘ 
unfair discriminations in the rates of duty imposed a, 
of attempting to restore cee to the people t} +) 
— of adding additional burdens, already too on, 
orne. 
It is and has been from the beginning the suspicion .; ») 
of the Chamber that the policy of the majority was ¢., 
this measure through the House in defiance of all 0); 
gardless of its consequences; and this suspicion has, in \ 
tactics resorted to, become a settled conviction; but \ 
suggest that while impotent to resist and powerless { 
those features of the bill that we believe are in the inte: 
covl and calculating avarice of trusts and combines. oy .; 
must result in fostering their growth and tightening r 
upon the people of this country, that the people are not «|; 
for the relief proposed in this measure of legislation; that \, 
mistaken the paramount issue involved and the questi )< 4... 
at the recent election, to which you owe your recent viciory. 
It was not and is not higher taxes that they demand: {\): .. 
agricultural classes and labor of this country need not }e ¢,),)_ 
they already too well understand—that they have no pari or iro.) 
in any advantages accruing from such a revision of the tari as 
here proposed; they fully understand that any revision of tari 
laws raising duties beyond the requirements of ample and s)\4. 
cient revenues for the support of the Government is not y).4yt 
for their good and can not operate to their advantage. but yyy. 
necessarily inflict upon them and all others not broug)t wis) 
the range of their care additional distress, hards|)ips, a) 
oppression. The mass of the le can not and wil! not 
fail to understand that it is utterly illogical and impractica) to 
raise the prices of the products of oneclass of persons and increase 
profits by law of certain industries without at the same tim iak- 
ing some other people contribute to the payment of these increased 
— and profits; and the arguments have long since been ox- 
austed in the attempt to conceal, under the guise of reducing the 


~ 


price of the manufactured article and enhancing the vali «i |;\or, 
the national curse of ne from one section or class or classes 
of its citizens tribute and tithes to be paid out and distributed to 
the favored few. 

The claims recently made by the leaders of the Republican party 
in the late cam that what the country wanted was to open 
the “mills” and not the “mints” was answered by the reply that 
it would be useless and stupid to start the mills with an already 
overstocked and glutted market, a surfeit of goods, the product of 
the factories an , with no market and no purcliasers, and 
this, too, because of the want of means with which to purchase of 
the thousands and millions of people who stand in urgent need of 


these things; that it was not more manufactured gools an’ the 
products of the mills to store away in the warehouses or |e idly 
upon the shelves that were demanded to relieve the prev.i)i: 
tress, but a greater, more abundant supply of the means with 
which to buy—more money and a more equitable distribution of 
money and the profits of the industries of the country 

This has been the contention; this has been the ceaseless but 
unheeded cry of the mass of the people for years; this has 
been the appeal coming up from eve marter and section, except 
from the great money centers of st, the home cente 
paternal favoritism, of the policies of high protection, why hay» 
amassed colossal fortunés through the medium of laws suc!) 4s 1s 
ner peewee. And for more than twenty years the demand for 
relief through reforms in our financial system and a res'vrition 
of the free a as part of the money of ultimate and 
final redemption been met by the gold barons of the Pa-t ant 
their allies, the Government bondholders and national !1'-, 
with the Shylock plea that personal and national honor {)r'1'. 
ca insist that the only honest dollar is the dollar that a)» 
made the measure of all values by the most defiant, high-}.o.!', 
and treacherous betrayal of a trust in all the annals of our 
history. They insist ha anadvantage un’ 


beneficent system of lawmaking and law-producing wea!!!) \' d 
having utilized the ities given them thereby to change 
the standard of values of all and species of property, 


although the act by which it was accomplished has ever ret). 1! 
under the shadow of a grave suspicion, and has often an‘! 0))')) 
been charged by those who have since become its apolos'-'- °° 
being the result of a criminal conspiracy, that that act has \ °" 
sanctity and binding force of the ancient laws of the Medes and 
Persians, and must not be permitted to be disturbed by th: =~ 
nized and agonizing cries coming up all over the land fr 
helpless and despairing victims. : , 

he only way to obtain these results is by the inaugurat) 
some policy that will inflate, if you please, the values of al! | 


of tangible property. a 
Think of the ted to the country by the eit." 

of the Republican in trying to restore prosperity by res':" 

ing high and bitory rates of duty upon foreign imports 10 











order to encourage American industries, while at the same time 
refusing to 1 te to give the people relief from their oppres- 
sions at home, occasioned by the destruction of about one half of 
their money and the appreciation of the remaining half to double 
its purchasing power; relief from the ruinous and self-destroying 
policy of the gold standard, that has carried with its increasing 
purchasing power @ corresponding depreciation of all forms of 

roperty until it has reached the point where the farmer, the 

ebtor, and taxpayer must all suffer a common loss, a loss they 
are not able to sustain and will not long be able to endure, for the 
consequences of this policy can not well be foretold. 

It has well-nigh destroyed all hope upon the part of many who 
are involved from ever being able to pay their debts and liquidate 
the mortgages upon their small homes. It has so impoverished 
the great majority of farmers through the reduction of prices for 
their a and page in the values of their small holdings 


that they contemplate the future with constant dread and appre- 
hension, not kno how soon the title to their homes will be 
transferred through ‘sheriff's sale to satisfy the debt that but 


for this heartless policy of contraction and appreciation would 
have disappeared without a shadow of trouble. 

I know it is charged by the advocates of the present existing 
gold standard, and will be repeated and reiterated, that the Dem- 
ocratic party and its Populistic allies who supported the Chicago 
platform are a wild, reckless, and irresponsible set of fellows, who 
are in favor of a cheap 50-cent dollar; in favor of a debased and 
depreciated currency; in favor of paying their debts in dishonest 
dollars; in favor of the Government, as well as all other debtors, 
paying their creditors in cheap and depreciated money, including 
the pensions due the nation’s defenders. These are charges with 
which have delighted to entertain their credulous follow- 
ers since sudden, though not miraculous, change of heart 
wrought at the St. Louis convention, in obedience to the mandates 
of the money power and its allied forces, the trusts and combines, 
whose m influence molded and shaped the financial plank 
of that convention, as they have molded and shaped the schedules 
of this Dingley bill. ‘ 

Sir, the patience and forbearance of a long-suffering people must 
not be mistaken. Their patriotism and devotion are strong, ear- 
nest, and sincere; their trust and confidence rest in the firm belief 
that those intrusted with authority will not ag sree the 
wrongs from which they suffer to go unrebuked. ey demand 
that this shall be done, but the constant and persistent refusal 
to consider their distressful condition by those in authority, and 
to enact some measures of legislation for their relief, will ulti- 
mately w if not destroy, that sentiment of attachment 
and reverence for the law and the lawmaking power which has 
borne such bitter fruit in the experience of other countries, to 
whose melancholy fate we may not prove an exception if we do 
not relent. 

We may not intend any such consequences; certainly we do not. 
But we can not safely ignore the interests, the welfare, and pros- 
rae of the great mass of the people by juggling with interpre- 

tions of the results of popular elections and seeking to justify or 
excuse, dishonest pretenses, our further refusal to join in 
their demands for relief so far as that relief depends upon legisla- 
tion. And I feel sure that, whatever is asserted to the contrary, 
one means of this desired relief—whatever others 
may be—is the enactment of a law for the restoration of 

; @ law that will authorize the free and unlimited 


come a revival of confidence, hope, and 
the great agricultural interests, and values will 
property and the products of enterprise of all 


in circulation, more money to do business upon, 
Meead dhs coenks went, tnchend of higher 
people want, ins of higher | 
meonene’ by the Republican party. 
Pam party you will search | 
blic declara of any ey pole t ~— of 
y. It was 
not more zealous, in its assertion of the 


. pps oy el er ag silver as 
seer — party. But 
eee renee Crees et asa y 
its record and at variance wi roeery @ cial 
its legislative history 


fear of openly snigee its platform to 
committed in its legi ve policy, it for 
practiced deceit 


many this upon rank and 
file, ead not until ite lasi convention did it have the courage to avow 
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its true and real this question; and even then sought 
to placate and Bona on its following ines otherwise 
Would have abandoned its support but for the Jarétion, never 
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intended to be observed, in favor of international bimetallism. 
it was meant to carry out in good faith this declaration as a prin- 
ciple or policy of the Republican party, why is it that in the mes- 
sage of the newly elected President, convening Congress in this 
extraordinary session upon the grounds of the urgent ne 
Government for more revenue, and the general 
ing throughout the country, from which there 
immediate and appropriate relief, the President did not men- 
tion and call attention to this subject, as he did to the tariff legis- 
lation? 


subject; not one word upon the question. 


195 


If 


ds of the 
depressit n exist- 
ought to be 


You will search in vain every line and page of this message for 
an intimation in favor of immediate action of Congress upon this 
Again, it will be found 
impossible to reconcile the policy of the majority of this House 
with any design or purpose to keep in good faith this pledge made 
to the people, for it is the open and avowed policy of the manage- 
ment of the majority side to refuse to legislate upon any and all 
subjects aside from the passage of the appropriation bills and 
what is already known as the Dingley tariif bill; and to this end 
the Speaker has refused to appoint any committees except those 


necessary to the passage of the bills mentioned, without which, as 


a matter of course, no general legislation can be done, though the 
members of this House will in all probability be compelled to 
remain in attendance until late in the summer, waiting on the 
Senate to consider and pass this and the other bills already passed 
this House. If this course does not forestall the policy of the party 
so recently intrusted with the responsibility of legislation, and 
clearly indicate its predetermined purpose not to permit any finan- 
cial nor any other general legislation at this session, then I fail to 
interpret the situation aright. 

In the course of the discussion upon this bill it is clearly dis- 
closed by the leaders upon the other side of this Chamber that it 
is not the opinion of the Republican party that any change of the 
present policy as regards the gold standard is demanded, for it is 
openly and repeatedly stated. almost in every speech made upon 
that side of the Chamber, that the result of the last election was 
decisive upon the question of sound money and conclusively shows 
that the country wants no change; that the result of that elec- 
tion is, and must be, understood as conclusively settling the ques- 
tion against the free coinage of silver. Upon this interpretation 
the majority seem to rely as an excuse for their refusal to enter 
upon any financial legislation at this time. If you are correct in 
your view of this verdict at the ballot box, you may find ample 
justification for your present course; but if you mistake as to this, 
as we sincerely believe you do, then you may find much difficulty 
in explaining your action. 

The Democratic party now, as in the last campaign, aided, if you 
please, by the cooperation of the Populist party, because in full 
harmony with us upon the all-important and paramount question 
of the money and financial system which we believe and contend 
should be restored to the people of this country as the first and 
most essentially important reform upon which must rest the 
future hopes and reliance of the masses for relief, will not permit 
this question nor this issue to be obscured by any attempt upon 
the part of our adversaries to evade either its importance or its 
responsibilities. I am fully aware that during the last campaign 
it was in many parts with the utmost reluctance that Republican 
speakers would admit that the money question was at all involved 
in the contest, or that this had anything to do with the prevailing 
hard times. 

You were exceedingly anxious then and equally as ingenious 
now in the employment of evasions in trying to divert public at- ° 
tention from thissubject. Then, as now, you preferred to empha- 
size the importance of the tariff, and claimed then, as you now 

retend, that all the calamities that afflicted the country were 
Seoul about by President Cleveland and the Democratic party 
in supplanting the McKinley tariff law with the Wilson bill, in 
changing the policy from high protection to freer trade, when the 
only difference between the two was a little less than 10 per cent 
on an‘average. 

The country will not be willing to accept now as the only relief 
offered them a return tostill higher tariff rates than the McKinley 
bill levied as a full performance of the promise and pledge of 
your party. The country will demand the enforcement of the 
policy proposed in your platform, namely, the restoration of bi- 
caeteition by international agreement, which you asserted you 
were in favor of, and which you contended could only be accom- 
plished through this foreign intervention. If, as your party de- 
clared, the gold standard is not calculated to promote the best 
interest or suitably adapted to be incorporated as a fixed prin iple 
in our monetary system and should be discarded for the bimetallic 
system as soon as that could be accomplished through an inter- 
national agreement, then your party will have failed to give the 
country that full measure of relief to which they are entitled 
unless in addition to your tariff legislation you go further, and pass 
some measure at the earliest opportunity looking to the accom- 
plishment of this end. 
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We are not urging you, however, to do this; we do not have 
any faith in your theory; no faith in your ability to secure it. 
Our experience and results of past efforts in this direction are 
ample proof that any renewal of such an effort at this time wiil 
meet with no better success, but we desire to remind you that if 
you have faith in this policy, and mean to carry it out, you are 
wasting a golden opportunity by not attempting to pass some 
legislation to carry into execution this Republican scheme of finan- 
cial relief instead of burning daylight by your forced and repeated 
adjournments. Now that you haveabout discharged the first dut 
laid upon this special session of Congress under the call of the Presi- 
dent in compliance with the President’s request, the second obli- 
gation thereby imposed has been reached, for he said in his inaugu- 
ral address that the question of first importance was the tariff, 
and then a revision of our monetary system. 

We have in the case of this Administration and the Administra- 
tion that came into power in 1893 a peculiar political paradox. 
In 1892 we won the battle and our triumph was complete on the 
tariff question. The shouts of the marching victors and the glare 
of the lighted bonfires had scarcely died away when President 
Cleveland convened Congress in extraordinary session to revise 
the currency laws and our financial system, notwithstanding he 
and the enthusiastic Democratic hosts had won the election on the 
tariff issue. In 1896 the ox gone party claim they triumphed 
on the money question, and thereupon, with precipitate haste, 
President McKinley convenes Congress in its thirteenth extraor- 
dinary session to consider and pass a tariff measure. In view of 
existing conditions, it is hardly likely that the Republican party 
will escape a similar fate as the result of the extra session of 1897. 
When it becomes known, and that will not he long, that the Ding- 
ley bill levies upon the people of this country, as it does annually, 
additional taxes estimated at $113,000,000 and makes the <a 
rate of duties 57.03 per cent, as against 49.58 per cent under the 
late McKinley law and 39.94 per cent levied under the Wilson 
bill, the full measure of its enormous exactiuns will readily be 
appreciated. 

But, Mr. Chairman, speaking for myself, and I believe reflect- 
ing the sentiment of the Democratic party, as well as a large per 
cent of the more conservative of all other parties, I say we would 
much prefer to support a measure that would restore. to the cir- 
culation of the country this vast sum of money rather than with- 
draw it from the people and the channels of trade by taxation 
and put it into the Treasury of the United States, especially when 
not needed to meet the demands of the Government. The ques- 
tion of tariff agitation has been one of periodical recurrence since 
the foundation of the Government, and our history attests the 
fact that we have had periodical reverses and hard times under 
what has been called high protection and low tariffs, and some of 
the most acute stages of these hard times have been reached under 
the highest tariff laws. So that it is not safe to rely upon tariff 
legislation as either a sure preventive or a safe curative of these 
ills. They have played their part, I concede you, in aggravating 
the evils which have their origin in a still worse system, if possi- 
ble, than any tariff laws. But by the operation of these unjust 
and inequitable laws the masses of the people, and especially the 
agricultural classes and the great producers of wealth in the great 
farming districts of the Southern, Central, Western, and North- 
western States, who depend upon the great agricultural products 
of these sections, beyond the reach of all benefits of protection, 
have been drained of their resources. In proof of this fact I de- 
sire to submit, to be printed as part of my remarks, a tabulated 
statement carefully prepared by a reliable and enterprising news- 
—— in the year 1895, the Atlanta Constitution, based upon offi- 
cial data furnished by the auditors and comptrollers of forty-three 
States and Territories, regarding the increase and decrease of 
nee ie & valuation therein for the years 1893 and 1894. The fol- 

wing table is a summary of the facts gathered: 


State or Territory. 
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Maryland ... 
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1894. Increase 


Montana 27,548,1 $118, 850,802 |........ 
Nebraska , 738, 12 183,717,498 |........__ 
RS: 2.5 io ce ahache ce 23, 629, 720 F 
New Hampshire é 
New Jersey 
DT BEEEOO. «ccuse conntiion 2 41, 128,620 |... 
I, £6 < cos aanaie 4, 273, 942, 431 | 235, 883. 49° 
North Carolina 26: 262,927,119 | 1,200. 302 
Oklahoma ........- ae i 14, 830,495 |... 
os 1, 742,662,115 |...... 
Oregon ........ ---| 168,088, 995 150, 399, 383 | 
Pennsylvania : 8, 182, 114,251 | 
South Carolina 0, 242, 261 173, 508, 269 
South Dakota 36, 128, 046, 765 |. 
Tennessee 731, 726 S19, 822,107 |......... 
886, 175, 395 867,814,305 |... 
117, 505, 875 99, 542, 472 
176, 051, 365 175, 182, 912 
Virginia a 466, 945, 118 464,088, 922 | 
Washington. . i 285, 634, 246 228, 356, 572 | 
West Virginia. -| 222,218,154 220, 007,407 |........ 
| RR 654, 000, 000 600,000, 000 | 
CREE. ccntnctiwannnan 82, 356, 801 20, 198, 041 |.....__. 


” ‘Phe official record of the value of property returned for taxation 
and 1894: Five hundred millions aaleaings from the South and the WV 

This table is given to prove that whatever financial disasters yyy 
overtake the balance of the country, New England aii its 4 
remain undisturbed and continue their work of accumulation. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


Out of these 43 States and Territories, only 12 show an increase 
of property valuation, while the remaining 31 show almost wnifory 
decreases. The total increase for the 12 States is $387,8()),)5:. 

Of this amount, $235,883,482 comes from New York alone. 
Seventy per cent, it is seen, comes from New York, aid {0 je 
cent of the balance comes from Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 
The total increase in the remaining 9 States is $30,822.))... 

The thirty-one States and Territories show a filling off. This 
decrease in property valuation amounts to the enormous sum of 
$500,185,785. is remarkable showing, when compared with the 
per cent of the increase in the wealth of the Eastern States, is 
startling and can only be accounted for upon some thoory ofa 
radical wrong in the operation of the system of laws which hav 
from time to time been ene upon our statute books. New 
Hampshire and Vermont show a decrease, but, taken asa whole. t! 
entire New — and Middle Atlantic States show a net increase 
in property valuation for taxation of $312,110,555. Only two of 
the Western and Middle States show an increase, and thie net de- 
crease from that vast territory foots up $319,824.7°5. In the 
12 Southern States given, 4—North and South Carolina. Florida 
and Louisiana—show a small increase. 

Here are facts and figures that, if correct—and their accuracy is 
not disputed—of themselves furnish an argument unan-weralie, 
showing the most monstrous system of legalized robbery and ex- 
change brigandage of this or any other country. If any further 
proof was wanting toconvince any fair and candid mind that this 
system is wrong and must be changed, and that without delay. if 
we shall hope to preserve our free institutions and secure our peo- 
ple from total bankruptcy, it may be found in the still further 
comparisons as shown by a quotation from the able and exhanst- 
ive speech of the Hon. J. L. McLaurin, of South Caro-ina, upon 
this subject, delivered from the floor of the House pening tiis 
debate. Mr. McLAURIN said, in the course of this speech: 

. 0 of the census bulletins by 
Mr. os — ante fie book ontitled Bondholders and Bread Winners 


. 8. fow 
I will begin with the States of Indiana, Mlinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Luisi va. 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, an ese nine great States 


les 


d North Carolina. € 
_are those upon which the country nepente for the production of wheat, corn, 
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and other cereals, dairy ucts, 
almost that the agricultural ion of our country produces 
com: he States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermon'! 

necticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey. and Penn 

ese nine States is found the great manufacturing aud mon 

tion. The ae condition of these two groups of St a s 

terpretation m paition. 18 
ae & 5 040 miles of land, t. ¢ second group 

of States but _ 168,655 square miles, about 3 to 1. The popelation of the 
first group is ee aol ae while the second is 14,507,407. During the ten 
years between 1880 and 1890 the first group, or producin States, gained in 
fens Seienplont Meena etaa AGRE ise een 
wi er words, the nine Mm: . 

facturing States, wit ‘Dat @ne-third as much land and less than two million 


8 , cotton, tobacco, rice, and 
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much land, 7timesas much labor, and double the amount of capital that Massa 
chusetts Under such conditions it would seem that with all these 
advantages the increase of wealth would be largely in favor of the nine pro 
ducing States; but such is not the case. While these nine producing St 
increased in wealth during the ten years between 1880 and 1890 $55 
the little State of Massachusetts increased in wealth $559,377 84 Ls 

This one little manufacturing State increased in wealth nearly ten millions 
of dollars more than these nine great producing States. Striking as t! 





ficures are, they will be surpassed as the comparison is continued, To these 
nine great producing States I will add Florida, Kentucky, and Kansas, and 
compare these 12 States with the State of Pennsylvania. These 12 States con 


tain 667,100 square miles. Pennsylvania has but 45,215. In 1880 these 12 Stat 

contained 16.423,41 ple. Pennsylvania only 4,282,891. The assessed valu 
ation of these 12 States in 1880 was $3,335,313,121, that of Pennsylvania $1,683, 
459,016. he gain of these 12 States in wealth in ten years was $807,184. 100, 
while the gain of Pennsylvania for the same period was $900,382,016. With 14 
times as much Jand, 4 times as much labor, and twice as much capital, these 
12 great States were led by the single State of Pennsylvania more than 

2,000,000. 

To these 12 States I will add Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia, mak- 
ing 15 States, and compare them with New York. These 15 States have an 


area of 776,480 square miles; New York has but 49,170. These 15 States had a 
population of 19,906,827 in 1880, while New York had 5.082.871. The assessed 


valuation of the 15 States at that date was $3.995,169,502, while that of New 
York was $2,651,940,006. The gain of these 15 States in wealth during the ten 
years named was $1,117,188,215; that of New York was $1,123,385,922. 


With one-sixteenth as much land, one-fourth as many people, 
and but two-thirds as much capital, this one State of New York 
increased its wealth about six millions more than these 15 great 
States. It seems almost incredible, but such are the facts. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit in this connection, and 
have printed, a table showing the losses in farm values from 185) 
to 1890. 


| 1 
Farm values. 
| 


| 
| 





| Total values. Other values. 


— 
7, 135, 730,228 | $3,271,575, 426 





1800.....--- ++ nee eeeeeneeeeee en eene| $3, 864, 204, 802 
1860... 200 --enennnnnnnnnennteeaneee- | 16, 150,616,068 | 6,645,045,007 | 9,514,571, 061 
1870... --nne--e onan nneeeneeeenneeee | 30,008, 518,507 | 9,262, 808, 861 | 20, 805, 714, 646 
1880... 22a ene ednnennnnneeeceneee- 43, 642,000,000 | 10, 197,006,776 | 33, 444, 408, 224 
1800... -eenneeneaeeceeee-s-eeeee-- 65, 087,091, 197 | 13, 279, 252, 649 51, 757,838, 548 





These fi 
and a steady decrease in farm values. 

The capital invested in manufacturing industries increased 121 
per cent from 1880 to 1890, while during that same period farm 
values decreased from 30 per cent of the total wealth of the country 
to 20 per cent of the same. 


FACTORY AND FARM LABOR COMPARED. 


The census reports contain the following complete statement 
regarding the entire manufacturing interests of the country: 


Entire capital invested ............... 


---- $6, 524, 475, 305 








Value of all manufactured products......................-....... 9,370,107, 024 
Misce: $630, 944, 058 
one 2, 282, 823, 265 
Cost of raw material. .... SS 5, 158, 868, 353 

— 8, 072, 635, 676 

cc ncacnccceccccccccevscssncss: -on- 1,900, 471,008 


This table shows a net profit of 20 per cent on the capital stock 
of all man ng concerns for the year 1890. 

The census also gives a corresponding but not so complete a 
statement regarding agriculture: 


| 


show a steady increase in manufacturing wealth | 
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. 
consult I estimate the average annual earnings ill manufact ‘> 
tries in the countries named by you to be as follows 
Tinta? : . P t Annus 
Country Total yalueof N “ : 
products , : 
‘ I » 
United Kingdom $4, 100, 000, OD } Lh e700 4 
France 2 945, 000, 000 ‘4 uy i 17% 
Germany 2, 015, 000, OF 5. 250, 000 i Ins 
Russia 1,815, 000, 000 4. 760,000 I io 
|} Austria 1, 265, 000, G00 , OO ) {in iw 
| Italy 605, 000,000 1,00 bw 
| Spain ; 4:25, 000, 000 1, 167,000 i 120 
Belgium 510, 000, 000 053,000 , Lis 
Switzerland eines 160, 000, 000 ), 000) £3 teh 
United States....... 7 7, 215, 000, 000 3, 837, 000 1, S80 ‘7 
1, United States, $347; 2, Great Britain, S204; 3, Fr S175: 4, I um, 
$165; 5, Germany, $155; 6, Austria, $150; 7, Swi rland, $Lx Ital LO: 9, 
Spain, 7120; 10, Russia, $120 
The above estimate has been made. so far as the United States is con 
cerned, from the actua! number of persons employed and the total wages 
ro to them, as shown by the census of 1880. For Great Britain they have 
ween made largely from British figures, and for the other countries the esti 
mates have been made from statements originating with foreign authorities 
and verified by facts collected by agents of this Departme Ww! the 
actual figures given in the above estimates may not be more than approxi- 
mately correct, the proportions, I feel sure, are fair 
am, very respectfully 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT 
(omm aieT 
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Number of farms in the United States in 1800. .................. 4,564, 641 
Number of sores in farms.............-...-----------------+-++-+ 623, 218, 619 | 


Number of acres in fi Te 
Total value of farms and stock See 


Value of farm products sold, consumed on the farm, and on 


460, 107, 45 
Value of #, : 


$538 


ucts per average farm........... 


A careful comparison of these statements will 
for much serious consideration. The manufacturing interest, 
with capital of six and one-half billions, made a net profit of 
$1,297,471,948, and paid for labor over two billions of dollars. 


furnish material 


cml same year ena 7. os —— one 
» made a rofit o: ,460,107,455, and is credited with 

paying for ier, 
e census more laborers on the farm than in the facto- 


ries, but if we call the number equal and give them like wages we 

find the net prodits of agriculture to be only $177,279,189, or but 1 
per cent of the capital invested. 

A difference in remuneration of 19 per cent per annum between 

and manufacture is unfair and can not be defended. 

I will print the following statement, sent Senator MILLs, of 


Texas, in Tesponse to an inquiry, which bears upon the question 


DePARTMENT oF LABOR, Washington, D. C., February 6, 1894. 


My Dear Sr: In to yours of January 18 and January 2, I have 
the honor to state that from the very best sources which 1 have been able to 





. 137 | 
$15, 982, 267, 689 


Again, I submit as appropriate in this connection a still further 
extract fromthe speech to which I have referred, including a tab- 
ulated statement accompanying the same, under the heading of the 


DISTRIBUTION OF CAPITAL AND WEALTH. 


I will now take up the distribution of the capital and loanable funds, which 
will show a greater inequality than that which exists in either previous stat 
ment. In this connection I will print a table from the report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for 1893: 

Table showing, by States and Territories, the population of each o june f, 
1893, and the aggregate capital, surplus, undir d profits, and individual 
deposits of national and State banks, loan aud trust companies, and savings 
and private banks in the United States on or about June ), 1893; the average 
of these per capita of population, and the per capita averages of ih ree 
sources. 

i 
b nk : 
Popula All ban} 
State or Territory. — e Average 
, 1G Capital, ete per 
| ipita 

Maine 64, O00 $20, 707.745 $135. 10 

New Hampshire ‘ ans tie inated 885, 000 102, 646, 545 Mh. OO 

Vermont goaneene ; nate 35,000 47, 8&3, 258 143.79 

Massachusetts. ...... - : 2, 462,000 803, 901, 450 Lt, 52 

TS $67, 000 142, 208, 067 wT TR 

in décndehaved hacen eens 791,000 218, 071, 008 75. Oo 

eo ied nabuedinneeemnant 6,311, 000 | 1,830, 980, 870 1 5S 

New Jersey dcinnnevene nied 1, 557, 000 136, 829, 792 87. 88 

Pennsylvania. ..... 5, 600), 000 635, 006, 309 113.40 

DOIBWEPO 6 occ ccc cnseee sieuatdh | 175, 000 15, 630, 558 80. 31 

| Maryland.....-. Sotiinnetiies o----| -1,060,000 110, 307, 805 103. 27 

District of Columbia ao | 269, 000 22 364, 276 83. 14 

Virginia la asia are : | 1,696,000 44,320,571 26.13 

West Virginia 800, 000 22, 624,043 > ON 

North Carolina............ 1, 668, 000 13, 167.178 wt 

NS a niincdasidbesehebetbe 1, 184,000 19, O10, 617 16.16 

Georgia ; dein aiibliied ition mae 38. 014, 463 10.83 

DN in tdile sancti cqbeshoncses 57.000 8, (R24, Gh) 19.74 

i cdcatnacent anennetede 1, 582, 000 14, 144, 814 4. 4 

SE Dibndnncccndedbaeye dbevdues cons 1, 32,000 12, 162, 803 13 

DUE «cic cnccun cesetusconesssce | 1,160,000 38, O82, BOG w.78 

Dl nnuvcbomibamiventiépesensseeGn eat 2,586,000 73, 245, 261 0.70 

Arkansas . : icencalininaanpnitn malian }, 222,000 8, 357, 230 6. S38 

Kentucky Se nil copeitin 1, 905, 000 78,873, 840 11. 40 

Tennessee ....... shia tind 1, 820.000 37, 523, 65 1). 62 

COE EE 2.515, 000 176, G00. 771 ‘2. 07 

eS 5 5. 804, O00 246, 557, 206 4.8] 

Indiana bienesmianse quien 2,250, 000 78, O54, 820 %. 00 

I ii aidan oman a digitiings tamdaraiiian 4,119,000 285, 184, 145 WO.) 

Michigan eeantineten i 2, 237,000 130), 848, 877 ne. 

en cncudccecacsevameucneses 1, 826, 600 97, 715, 823 um. 51 

i, i i 1, 982,000 "3 873. 045 62.49 

EE ci adinn mnsuviitinns¢ Aagbdenetind aa 1, 408, 000 110, 295, 453 , 

es 1,516,000 2, 407, 761 4. 

i ti int cont ensinhebiapenanedneeet 1, 305, 000 81, 135, 70 2.17 

tick piamsbahiehaoneces 5,000 1, O74, O41 PT} 

es 373, 000 17, (2, 442 ‘8.15 

a a es cece bannel 105, 000 0, 446, 851 oo 

RE a oy) O08 14.040, 602 61. 04 

i ene 108, OO 23, 348, 828 OL 

8 cee PEE PSE 170, 000) 1 7, 7M 131.72 

a pea aleiniabiiagl 77,000 4, 508, 619 0.72 

ae ne eneweeamaseess 165, 000 5, Ba, OWA 20, 52 

BEE BIDE s coccc ceceneesesee iia 253, 000 10, 885, 193 13.02 

South Dakota. ..........----- 430,000 13, 409, 311 $1.39 

EI SE AL 485, 000 30, 715, 357 3. 3 

TT eapaeeliatinh 64.000 1, 814, 1 23. 36 

INS citi cnnpnpicendocusesses o06tes | 1,317,000 280, 584, 676 219. 88 

Oklahoma Territory. ...........------... | 130, 000 1, 523, 702 11.57 

Indian Territory vhemeexenduacediall 195, 000 801, 822 4.72 

Total United States................ 67,021, 000 | 6, 412, 989, 054 ae 
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This vast fund of so-called loanable funds does not stand for the money in 
circulation alone. It includes not only that, but the deposits, redeposits, and 
bank credits which enter into our complex commercial system. 


A STARTLING COMPARISON, 

Taking the table as it stands, it will De seen that the eleven Eastern States, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Delaware, control 
$4, 142,372,216 out of the aggregate amount of $6.412.930,954. 

The eleven Southern States, Meg mea West Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas, 
control but $291,711,760, and the remaining twenty-seven States and Terri- 
tories control $2,078,758,969. In other words, the eleven Eastern States hold 
+ oer ae these loanable funds, while the eleven Southern States have 

*h careital euclvite of this statement will be required to discern its full im- 
port. The eleven Eastern States, with an area of 117,062,640 acres, control 

, 142,372,216 of this fund, while the eleven Southern States, with 479,995,758 
acres, have but $201,711,760. Reduced to an average, this gives the eleven 
Eastern States $35.38 per acre, and to the eleven Southera States less than 
, ae te population of the eleven Eastern States is 18,984,000. The popu- 
lation of the eleven Southern States is 14,967,000, Reduced to a per capita 
average gives each individual in the Eastern States $216, and each indivi ual 
in the Southern States $14.63. 

In other words, it is shown by this table that while the 11 
Eastern States named, with an area of only 117,062,640 acres, and a 
population of 18,984,000, control $4,142,372,216 of the total aggre- 
= available capital and loanable funds of this country, or, re- 

uced to an average, these 11 Eastern States control $35.38 per 
acre or $216 per capita, while the remaining 38 States and Terri- 
tories of the Union, with a population of 48,037,000, or nearly 
three times as large as that of the Eastern States, with an acreage 
covering more than four-fifths of our vast domain of territory, 
possess only $2,270,567,737 of the $6,412,939,953, or about $51 per 
capita. 
hese figures, Mr. Chairman, afford to the patient and pains- 
taking student, interested to inquire into the general trend and 
tendency of Republican policies, high protection laws, and adverse 
silver legislation that have dominated and controlled the adminis- 
tration of public affairs for the last fifteen or twenty years, valu- 
able and instructive reading. A careful and conscientious inves- 
tigation of the facts disclosed is calculated to excite distrust among 
the thoughtful and reflecting and create a belief among many un- 
prejudiced minds that we are being deceived and victimized by 
the confidence ‘‘ game” that has ever been employed to entrap the 
unwary and unsuspecting. They know, and we know, that they 
have as a victim a people of easier access than the foreigner; a 
people who are unable and can not escape the binding effect of 
Congressional action; a people whose Representatives upon this 
floor have been admonished that they have and shall have no hand 
in the construction of this bill; a people who, for all purposes of 
taxation and paying tribute, have ever been regarded and treated 
as foreigners by the gentlemen who are forcing this measure 
through this House. That le are the great producing classes 
of the West and the poet orth and Southwest. 

The agricultural class of this country, constituting its greatest 
productive power and nearly one-half of its consuming power and 
force, is a class whose homes and modest abodes are left unlighted 
and untouched by the benefaction of its favor and abandoned to 
the vengeance of the destroying angel conjured up by the provi- 
sions of this bill. The authors of this bill know well that the pro- 
ducing class of this country can not escape the operation of that 
economic law that declares that the debts and taxes of a nation 
must eventually be paid, if at all, in the product of that country; 
that the farmer, the artisan, the miner, and the laborer must 
wrench from the soil and carve from whatever material resources 
nature has endowed and blessed the land with sufficient of its 
raw products to give in exchange for and to pay and liquidate all 
these debts and taxes. 4 

Those who purchase these products and handle them in the 
shops and on the markets can, and do, generally, protect them- 
selves from the burden of these debts by the prices they fix in 
their own markets. As the bonded and national debt increases, 
as taxes are increased, as privileged, exempted, and monopolistic 
classes are built up, they can save themselves from the extra tax- 
ation consequent thereon by ceasing to purchase or, as is usually 
the case, by falling back on the producer and force him to take 
less for the products of his toil and labor. This accounts for the 
fact that during times of great depression and stagnation the pro- 
ducer gets less and less for his products, while there is no corre- 

nding diminution in the _—_ of those things he has to buy. 

d thus the great burden of increased taxation at last falls either 
dizectly or indirectly upon the producer. Have they no right to 
complain—to enter their protest against this iniquitous system of 
taxation? 

There is absolutely no security, no protection for him. He can 
not, in the very nature of things and the position he occupies in 
industrial society, be protected only in so far as his natural rights 
are protected by just and equitable laws, laws that erve and 
maintain his rights to deal with his fellow-men without. their 
exacting therefor a surrender of an undue proportion of the fruits 
of his labor and toil, a right which the pending bill proposes to 
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wrest from him by & coa:bination of open violence and },;.., 
duplicity. An increase of the national debt, an increas. .; 
Government expense, or an increase of taxation for any ), 

is a warning given to the producer that he must make u) | 

to take a less price for the results of his labor, a less pric ; 
wheat, his corn, his oats, his surplus of whatever it may . 

How different a similar condition of public affairs, thon, 
much more aggravated than that with which we are ¢.), 
to-day, was met by Sulley, the great minister of finance | 
of Navarre, in the most trying crisis of the French peop|.. 
he undertook to restore and secure prosperity to the ini: 
that country, rent and wrecked by the fierce and bitter | 
of internal religious wars. He proceeded upon the \ 
statesmanlike principle that agricultural prosperity a) 
were the foundation of all prosperity, and he succeeded in 
the ruined and destroyed industries of that country by cur: 
the expenses and reducing the taxes of the Government 31) 4 
ishing and wiping out trade and commercial restrictions | 
tered and shackled agriculture. 

How very different, indeed, the spirit that animates 1)\\ s:;; 
lates the Dingley bill—a spirit that has held high carniy;:! 
riot in the conduct of publicaffairs during the last twenty 0 *s 
five years, that has incre the expenses of the Government 
from a few millions to over $500,000,000 annually, and has swollen 
the tide until of recent years it has reached the high-water may 
of over $1,000,000,000; a spirit that has begotten such extray, 
gance among our people in certain quarters that the boast of cur 
Republican friends that this is a billion-dollar country and thir 
party a billion-dollar party is greeted with shouts of a)) aus. 
Conscious that privilege, trusts,and monopoly spring from in 
debtedness, high and excessive taxation that burden and inthyrall 
a people, that same spirit, intensified and encouraged })y thi. ins:- 
tiable d and avarice of those who fatten and thrive upon this 
boas profligacy, has seized this, another opportunity of se- 
curing princely bounties under the provisions of this bill, a titting 
culmination of that policy which is rapidly converting American 
citizenship into a mere taxpaying and burden-bearing function to 
sustain the royal privilege of individuals and classes. 

To illustrate the statesmanship applied and the methods ein- 
pores in the administration of our national debt, and to afforda 

air example of how debts and taxes are made a burden that in- 
cessantly prey upon and eat out our substance and destroy our re- 
sources, I hereby submit a statement which, though often made, 


it 


the 


l 


can not be too often repeated: 
On the 1st of March, 1866, the national debt was__ $2,827, 8i8.959 
The Cleveland Administration added to that--_--- 262, 315, 400 
NE ice ieee nh en ae 3, 099, 484, 359 
The bondholders paid for the above bonds only $1,(:)3,79.03s, 
and the Government has paid back therefor to the bondholders the 
following sums: 
Cit SIG cu coal ciGcawascosuamn'<----- $1, 804, 000, 000 
ah ea ee ts BT rR 2. 600, 000, 000 
Sie Ps oc capineerbowetEbbnnenco--.- 58, 000, 000 
Total paid to bondholders. ...............-- 4, 458, 000, 000 
So that there has been paid back to the bondholders near!y thr» 
times the amount which they paid to the Government, ani there 
is still left a balance of the national debt unpaid amountin« to 


$1.226,007,806. a 
But the most surprising feature of the condition of the nationa! 
debt and its management is not disclosed in the above exiu!)t. ut 
consists in the fact that after all these more than thirty yours «' 
struggle, hardship, and honest effort to pay this debt it stan's 
to-day equally as large, equal as a burden, equal in its pure)-'14 
power, when compared with the present prices of wheat, ©). 
cotton, meat, and other ucts of the farm and field, as it was 
when it was first assamed. However paradoxical this may»! 
yet it is true, as the following tabulated statement will sh. 


Table showing the average price in 1366 and in 1895 of nine of the staple) 
of the country. 
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The following table shows how much of the above and for 
going products, respectively. the who'e national debt could have 
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surchased in 1866 and how much the balance left at the close of | 


he year 1895 could purchase: 














| 
| 1886. | 1895. 
Wheat Oe a  Sieeiel 1, 486,842,105 | 2,133,680, 689 
Sa aa een inne aaa a ios 50 200 | 5, 630, O03, 9003 
Plour ....-<ssesaaessiseenes ..------barrels..| 263 353, 571, 428 
Cotton ....sanserssnernn-ranene---------pounds | 666 | 14, 558, 825, 529 
Mess pork.....----------- ... barrels ms | 15), 915, 8538 
Sugar Spo}. he -pounds 314 | 24,750,000, 000 
EEE LE BE 5, 765, 815,953 
Bool ....cosancannasacigbbaccers---cccens-----CWt..] 181, 987, 218 130, 263, 136 
RE oh TT | 41,851,851,851 | 46,348, 314,606 


So it will be observed that the national debt is, in fact, greater 
than the foregoing figures show, for the reason that the last bond 
issue of Mr. Cleveland is not included or considered in the table. 
It is therefore apparent from the foregoing tables and figures 


that the purchasing power of the national debt is not only not 
reduced, bes, if any difference, greater now than it was in 1866, 


and after we have paid upon that debt the enormous sum of 
$4,458,000,000, ot 

But, Mr. Chairman, this is not all. In order that we may more 
thoroughly comprehend and understand the effect of this system 
of increasing the purchasing power of the debts and taxes, and I 
may well add the money of the country, by the establishment of 
the gold-standard policy upon the individual, we can not fail to 


note the ever increasing number of failures reported since the | 


adoption of this appreciating standard of money. 
Number and liabilities of failures. 





| 


Numb 








af | Number 
Year. ot Liabilities. | Year. ae Liabilities. 
failures. | failures. 
DOEB.. nadia acuion 5, 183 , 490,000 || 1885........... 10,637 | $124, 220, 321 
SOE i emi 6,690 | 156,200,000 || 1886__......... 9,834 | 114,644,119 
, Rete 7,740 | 201,000,000 | 1887. _......... 9,634 | 167,500, 44 
SOI cinnn eninge 9,002 | 191,117,000 > 1888______. 10,679 | 128,829,973 
WET nceencstiie 8,872 | 190,660,000 | 1880_.......... 10,882 | 148, 784,337 
Wc nitinnvndld 10,478 | 234,485,152 | 1890_.......... 10,907 | 188,856, oud 
We iateeniaiiil 6, 658 66, 149,063 || 18691_......... 12,278 | 180,868, 658 
RS. 4,735 | 65,752,000 | 1agz_......... 10,344 | 114,044, 167 
| eee 6, 582 81, 155, 982 || 1808. .......... 15,242 | 346,740, 889 
ln dines ntunedl 6,738 | 102,000,000 |) 1894. .......... 13, 885 | 72, 992, 856 
We iienwialite 9,184) 172,874,172 || 1805........... 13,197 | 173,196,060 | 
1984.......-....| 30,008 | 226,300,427 | 1e96.- 15, 088 | 26, 906, 834 


If we take the official reports and apply them to an ordinary 
farm, such as the ordinary farmer owns and occupies, and esti- 
mate the prices of the surplus products he and his family raised 
and had for sale twenty-four years ago and now, we find that it 
loses annually, as near as the same can be approximated from 
statistics. On 500 bushels of wheat, $250; on rye, oats, potatoes, 
etc., $50; on 600 bushels of corn, $120; on 10 tons of hay, $30; on 
3 horses and mules, $100; being a total of $500. 

Now, taking the farming land as a whole, it is estimated from 
the figures of the Agricultural Department that the reduction of 
the annual income is $7 per acre. One billion eight hundred 
million dollars has beer taken from the farmers’ annual income, 


which if left to them, would be a better encouragement and pro- | 


tection to the industries than a thousand Dingley bills. 
During this period we have passed through many varied expe- 


riences—panics, major panics and minor panics, bankers’ panics 
and business 


or six strikes, resulting in labor wars and more or 
less loss of life and property; all under the fostering and paternal 


care of j 
Now, Me enon, in view of the fact that the measure now | 


proposed, which p to be a measure to provide revenue for 
the Government and to encourage the industries of the United 
States, will not accomplish the full measure of relief that is de- 


manded, whatever its merits as a revenue producer and 
whatever effect it may have the general business situation, 
it is plain to all thoughtful oan reflecting men that the time has 
arrived when the i 


financial problem must be taken up and solved, 
to the end that needed relief beyond the reach of tariff legislation 


telligent understanding of the situation, I shall venture in this 
connection to briefly state a few facts and reasons why I regard 
this question as of first importance in the reforms conceded to be 


necessary. 
By whom is this problem to be solved, and how is the relief to 
be secured? We agree, at least did so during the last cam- 


, that to make gold only our money standard is to benefit 
few the many. What, then, are we to have— 
SIE sadteras cur cianfeed money, or shall we 
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reverse the position of the two metals as they now stand before 
the country and legally legislate silver into the position of gold 
and place gold where silver now stands? Such a result, it is con- 
tended by our Republican friends, would follow the free coinage 
of silver by independent action of this Government. This argu- 
ment has been employed and relied upon by the advocates of the 
gold standard, and as a further and still n 


re serious objecti 


n, 


they insist that this result would drive gold out of the country 
and bring about a derangement in our finan: ind commercial 
relations that would disturb and destroy business confidence and 
involve in ruinous consequences our whole financial system. 
Little indeed do they consider the almost universal ruin and 


bankruptcy they have entailed by the establishment of their policy. 
If, as contended, such a departure in the value of the two metals, 
or difference in the value of the two dollars, would certainly fol- 
low as the natural and logical result of the policy for which we 
contend, then there might be some reasonable excuse for the posi- 
tion now occupied by the majority of the other side of this Cham- 
ber. But in order to make any kind of defense of your tion, 
you assume premises and take for granted certain facts that have 
not only never been conceded or admitted, but have always been 
open questions of dispute and controversy. Your contention rests 
wholly upon theoretical reasoning, and not upon proven or demon- 
strated facts. 

Your contention ignores not only the experience of more than 
eighty-odd years of our history, but important and controlling 
facts that are capable of proof and the most satisfactory demon 
stration. Butif it should be conceded that the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 upon terms of equality 
before the law with that of gold would place this country upon a 
silver instead of a gold basis, what would be the result? Would 
Wall street then, as it does now, control the finances of our coun- 


posi 


try? Would there be any more labor troubles? Would there be 
an increase in the number of poor, impoverished, and idle men 
and women without emrployment or working at starvation wages? 
{t is the common belief that with this change would come an end 
to all these tronbles. But this is not the contention. 
the question at issue. 

| The controversy is one of wider scope. 


This is not 


The Democratic party 
| assumes and places its claims to public confidence and popular 
approval upon the higher plane of the sovereign right of a free 
| people to exercise the supreme prerogative of legislating upon all 
| matters affecting the genera! interest, welfare, and prosperity of 
the people, free from the dictation and independent of the con- 
sent of any other government, potentate, or power. The Demo- 
cratic party has faith in the ability, resources, and strength of 
this Government, patriotism of its people, and wisdom of its states- 
manship to devise, establish, and maintain a financial system, as 
well as a revenue system, on its own responsibility, without the 
aid or consent of any foreign influence, power, or government. 

In this we differ from our friends upon the other side of this 
Chamber, who occupy the unique position of declaring to the 
country in their McKinley and Dingley tariff bills that we are 
independent, great, and powerful, and will enact such tariff legis- 
lation as suits us, regardless of the financial or commercial inter- 
ests of any and ail foreign powers, even to the extent of shutting 
| them out and our people in in all commercial exchange, barter, 
| and trade, but that we are too weak, impotent, and powerless to 
regulate our own money system without the consent of the lead- 
ing commercial nations of Europe. 

The Democratic party believes that our people are more depend- 
ent upon Europe and the great commercial nations of the world 
for a market in which to sell and dispose of our surplus products 
the wheat, cotton, corn, and other staple products of the farm, 
as well as the products of our mills, mines, and factories—than 
we are upon their wisdom and disinterested statesmanship to 
influence, mold, and shape our financial policies. The Democratic 
party believes in a safe, sound, and stable currency, and enough 
of it to transact the business of the country and afford a sufficient 
circulating medium to restore back losses sustained in the shrink 
| age of property values. 

‘ The minority upon the floor of this Hall, representing a 


| 


| ma 
| . : . . » 

| jority upon this question outside of this House, are as firm and 
| Sincere In their devotion to a sound and safe currency system as 
| our friends of the majority, and all their apparent candor in pro- 


| fessing to believe otherwise is merely a play to the galleries and 
the country. I will not impugn the motives of those who differ 
with me upon the questions involved in this controversy, but I 


have the right to question the motives of those who attempt to 
yose before the country as the censors of other people who may 
pen to not agree with their views upon questions of finance, 

But let us see if the leaders upon your side have always enter- 
tained the views they now profess; whether your party has not 
been upon both sides of this question. I wish first to quote the 
language of some of the recognized leaders of your party, whose 
statements will not be denied as authoritative declarations of tho 
position of your party at the time they were made. Many years 
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ago, at the close of the civil war, and before it became fashion- 
able for our friends to denounce the advocates of silver money as | 
anarchists, Abraham Lincoln, in his last public utterance, on the | 
i4th of April, 1865, addressing Mr. Colfax as he was on the eve of | 
lis deoarture to the West to examine into the condition of the 
proj. cted Union Pacific Railway, said: 

‘iy. Colfax, 1 want you to take a message from me to the miners whom 
you ¥ ! have very large ideas of the universal wealth of our nation. 
| believe it practicably inexhaustible. It abounds all over the Western coun- 
try, feom the Rocky Mountains to the Pacitic, and its development has 
scarcely commenced. During the war, when we were adding a couple of 
millions of dollars every day to our national debt, I did not care about en- 
couraging tho increase in the volume of our precious metals. We had the 
country lo save first But now that the rebellion is overthrown and we 
kuow pretty nearly the amount of our national debt, the more gold and silver 
we mine, we make the payment of that debt so much the easier. Now,lam 
going to encourage that in every possible way. 

We shall have hundreds of thousands of disabled soldiers, and many have 
feared that their return home ia such great numbers might paralyze industry 
by turnishing suddenly a greater supply of labor than there will be a demand 
fcr. Lam going to try to attract them to the hidden wealth of our mountain 
ranwes, where there is room enough for all. Immigration, which even the 
war kas not stopped, will land upon our shores hundreds of thousands more 
per year from overcrowded Europe. lintend to point them to ene and 
silver fields that await them in the West. Tell the miners of the West for 
me that I shall promote their interests to the utmost of my ability, because 
their prosperity is the prosperity of the nation, and we shall prove in avery 
fow years that we are indeed the treasury of the world 


This was the strong and patriotic language used by this emi- 
nent statesman and patriot. As he stood at the close of his illustri- 
ous and eventful life, at the termination of one of the greatest 
civil wars of ancient or modern history, looking upon the devasta- 
tation it had wrought and the enormous debt of nearly $3,000,000,- 
000, a charge upon the exhausted resources of his country, the 
energy, patriotism, and industry of his fellow-citizens, he turned 
his gaze toward the setting sun, toward the rich deposits of gold 
and silver ores with which an all-wise and beneficent Creator had 
blessed these mountain ranges, and with hope and trust pointed 
to these rich resources of his country, containing an inexhaustible 
supply of the precious metals, which, under the Constitution, 
could be coined and converted into primary legal-tender money 
with which this great burden could be paid and liquidated. But 
alas, this fond dream of the martyred President must come to 
naught at the plotting of the money changers in the very temple 
made sacred by the biood of his martyrdom. 

Again, | quote from an eminent Republican authority, the Hon. 
Jerry Rusk, the Republican Secretary of Agriculture under Mr. 
Harrison, who said, on page 8 of his report for 1890, referring to 
the silver legislation known as the Sherman Act: 


The recent legislation looking to the restoration of the bimetallic standard 
of our currency and the consequent enhancement of the value of silver has 
unquestionably had much to do with the recent advance in the price of 
cereals, The same cause has advanced the price of wheat in Russia and In- 
dia, and in the same degree reduced their power of competition. English 
gold was formerly exchanged for cheap silver, and wheat purchased with the 
cheaper metal was sold in Great Britain for gold. Much of this advantage is 
lost by the appreciation of silver in those countries. 


Again, I quote from President Harrison’s message to Congress 
on the Ist of December, 1890: 


The general tariff act has only tially gone into operation, some of its 
important provisions being limited to take eifect at dates yet in the future. 
The general provisions of the law have been in force less than sixty days. 
Its permanent effects upon trade and prices still largely stand in conjecture. 
It is curious to note that the advance in the prices of articles wholly un- 
affected by the tariff act was by many hastily ascribed to that act. otice 
was not taken of the fact that the general tendency of the markets was up- 
ward, from influences wholly apart from the recent tariff legislation. The 
enlargement of our currency by the silver bill undoubtedly gre an upward 
tendency to trade and had a marked effect on prices, but this natural and 
desired po ‘t of the silver iegislation was by many erroneously attributed to 
the tariff act. ; 


So you will observe that* you have ex-President Harrison and 
his trusted und efficient Secretary of Agriculture against you in 
i890; in fact, against themselves now. 

But this is not all. President McKinley, then a member of this 
House, in 1890, on the 7th of June, in the course of his remarks, as 
recorded on page 5813, in volume 108, first session of Fifty-first 
Congress, made use of the following language: 


Mr. Speaker, no man should hesitate between the two millions a month 
that we have now and the four and a half millions a month that weshall have 
under the proposed law. We get an increased volume of money with safety 
to the Government and the citizen. Pass this billand whatdowehave? An 
increase of $30,000,000 annually of circulation to be put out among the people 
and into the avenues of business. Vote against this bill and, in my judgment, 
you vote that there shall be no legislation upon the silver question at this 
session of Congress. That is what I fear it means. 

We know we can not have free coinage now except in the manner as pro- 
vided in the bill. You know you could not have it when you were in the 
majority in this House. You know you can not get it now. ou do not mean 
to getit. Therefore ! say that to defeat this bill means to defeat all silver 
le nsiation and to leave us with two millions a month only, when by passing 
this bill we would have four and a half millions a month of Treasury notes as 

ood as gold, For one, Mr. Speaker, | will not vote against this bill, and thus 
a ‘prive my people and my country, and the laborers and ee and 
ditional circu- 


the industries of my country, of thirty millions annually of 
lating medium. 

Again, Mr. McKinley had another opportunity of expressing 
himself upon the subject of the free coinage of silver, or rather 
the increase of the currency by this means; and as he was about 
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| that time usually credited with speaking his mind pretty 


he took the occasion at his now somewhat famous Linco); 
speech at Toledo, Ohio, in answer to a speech made upon » 
occasion by President Cleveland at the **Old Roman” 
Columbus, same State, to say: 

During all his (Mr. Cleveland's) years at the head of the Go 
was dishonoring one of our precious metals. one of our ow) 
ucts. He ondeavored even before his inauguration to office to 
age of silver dollars, and afterwards, and to the close of his Aq 
persistently used his power to thatend. He was determined tv, 
circulating medium and demonetize one of the coins of comme: 
volume of money among the people, make money scarce, and th 
He would haye increased the value of money and diminished | 
everything else—money the master, everything else its servan: 
thinking of “the poor” then. He had left “their side.” He w; 
ing forth in their defense.’ Cheap coats, cheap labor, and dear 
sponsor and promoter of these professing to stand guard over t! 
the poor and lowly! Was there ever more glaring inconsistency 
assumption? He believes that poverty is a blessing to be prom): 
couraged, and that a shrinkage in the value of everything but 
national benediction. 

This is the arraignment by the present incumbent of 1! 
dential chair of his predecessor in that high office. Ho 
matter stand to-day? Could not the ex-President, wit}, 
not more propriety, to-day reverse the game and employ \ 
greater force this same language against his distingu; 
cessor and his party? Certainly no one will dispute that \. 
McKinley of 1890 is against President McKinley of 1897.) 
subject of the coinage of silver money. If Grover Clev+| 
abandoned the poor when he antagonized silver, wha: | 
docs the Republican party occupy in this Hall at this time: 

There is another Republican authority of national distinction, 
perhaps the most eminent and influential of his party— certainly 
the most conspicuous upon all questions of public finance in this 
country at this time—the Hon. John Sherman, chief (abine 
officer of the present Administration. In his book on Finance and 
Taxation, on page 530, he says: 

Take one-half of the solid money of the world out of existen: 
sole standard of more than two-thirds of the human race, red); 
base metal, and the effect upon the commerce of the world wou! | 
lable. These two metals—gold and silver—have traveled side by sili from thy 
beginning of time; the records of human history do not go ba: t 
when they did not move bogethes; they have varied in value, someti: 
and sometimes the other being higher, but they have gone on, go)\) thie money 
of the rich, silver the money of the poor, the one to measure acquired w: 
the other to measure the daily necessities of life: and, sir, no act «! 
ment, although it may disturb for a moment the relations of these t\ 
to each other—nothing but an act of God can destroy the use of 
by mankind. 

How does this sound, as coming from this great financier when 
he is writing history, compared with his and his party's u\(erances 
when engaged in the attempt to perpetuate the rule of the god 
standard policy, of which they were the authors? Hers is 4 clea 
and distinct exposition’of the position of the Republicin part 
upon this question; at least so far as their position cai be ascer 
tained through the authentic declaration of its leaders and recog 
nized spokesman. And yet it is now assumed by your party that 
the position of the Democratic party and those who are «ili inti 
with it threaten the integrity of our national and individu! cred! 
May we not, in the language of our now honored Presiilent. ex 
claim: ‘‘ Was there ever more glaring inconsistency or reckl:s 
assumption?” 

Sir, during the last campaign it was the frequent halit «! 
of the lesser lights of your ty in my section of the countr) 
where party strife and feeling usually reach fever heat, either 
through ignorance or, what is still worse, willful perversion of the 
facts of history, to make the public statement, with an as-niue! 
air of lofty contempt for anyone who would dare to question its 
accuracy, that there never existed in this country such a thins as 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver money at the rato of 1! 
to 1; that the silver dollar was never recognized as the unit 0! 
value. In answer to such arguments, and for the benefit of suc!) 
as may not have had the opportunity of making an investivatio: 
of this question, let me quote from the Report of the Direct) ro! 
the United States Mint for 1896 upon this subject, at page |! 
He says: 

In 1786 the Congress of the Confederation chose as the montary | 
of the United States the dollar of 375.64 grains of pure silver. This 0 
its origin in the Spanish piaster or milled doliar, which consti! 
basis of the metallic circulation of the English colonies in Ameri’: !' 
never coined, there being at that time no mint in the United States. Thins 
of April 2, 1792, established the first monetary system of the Unite! 5!«' 
The toaes of a were: The gold dollar, containing 24.75 grains! | 
gold and stam in pieces of $10, $5, and $2.50, denominated, re-)«' 
eagies, half eagles, and quarter eagles; the silver dollar, containiny 
grains of pure silver. A mint wasestablished. The coinage was ul 
and there was no mint charge. The ratio of gold to silver in coinrgs Ww 
15. Both gold and silver were legal tender. The standard was deus! 

Thus it was that the unit of value was fixed by the very fis! «' 
of Congress upon the subject, and thus it continued, with s'\-'"' 
changes in the weight and fineness of the gold coinage that fn« 
resulted in fixing the ratio between the two at 15.988 to 1, oF «1 
proximately at 16 to 1, as we usually denominate it, until the «¢ 
of ele aes which “provided that the unit of value «f 
the United should be the gold dollar of the standard weis + 


wit 








of 25.8 grains.” (See page 454, Report of Mint Director for 1896.) 


This is the change that resulted in the establishment in the United 
States of the old-standard policy in lieu of the double standard, 


which up to that time had prevailed from the foundation of the 


Government, and which marked the period of the beginning of 
that decline in the values of all property of which the people at 
this and at all times since have been so bitterly complaining. 

It is this policy that we contend shall be changed and the doub!e 
standard restored as it existed prior to this act of February 12, 
1873. It will thus be seen that we are asking for no new and un- 


tried experiment, no new system of finance, but merely a return | 


to that which for so long had furnished our people a monetary 


system so satisfactory, equitable. and just that no party ever | 


dared to suggest any change or intimate to the country that there 


existed any design or a to alter the same prior to the time | 


it was done. All that is demanded now isa return to that consti- 


tutional system established by Hamilton and Jefferson, by the | 


wise and patriotic statesmanship of the fathers. 

Can we safely return tothis system? This is the vital question. 
Are we able to reestablish this system upon the double standard of 
gold and silver at the old and long-recognized ratio between the 
two coins, and maintain the parity of the same? According to 
the best reasoning that has yet been advanced upon this question, 
I think we may safely rely upon our ability to do so. without haz- 
ard to any interest or danger to credit or business. It is and has 
been the established rule among all countries of which we have 
any knowledge that, as concerns the regulation and fixing of the 
value and ratios of metals used for the coinage of money since the 
earliest history, that the country producing the largest amount of 
the ore from which such money i: coined takes the lead and has 
exercised the right to fix the relavive values of the coins. There 
is no reason why this should not be true now. 

The United States is the largest producer of silver of any other 
known country. The estimated total production of the silver of 
the world from 1860 to 1895, inclusive, estimated at its 


no 


coinage value, is $3,675,721,200. The estimated total production 


of silver in the United States for the same period is $1,367,401,200, | 
or an average in the annual yield of the world’s product of | 


$102,103,366, and in the United States of $37,983,361. (See Report 
of the Director of the United States Mint for year 1896, page 62.) 


It will thus be seen that the United States possesses nearly one- | 


third of the total resources of this precious metal produced in the 
entire world. This constitutes an almost inexhaustible source of 
wealth to our country, and but for the restrictive and prohibitory 
laws upon our statute books could be utilized to the immense a- 
van 
as well as making us, as a nation, invincible in the commerce of 
the world. 

To depend upon the cooperation of the strong commercial na- 
tions of Europe to aid us in restoring bimetallism, therefore, 
would seem so unnatural and stupid that it requires no very fine 
sense of humor to discover the absurd folly of such expectation. 
These countries are opposed in their financial as well as public pol- 


icy to any such agreement as is contended for by the Republican | 


party; and as long as they can induce us to delay the only remedy 
we have, by tempting us to further efforts to secure this kind of 
agreement, the more time they get to strengthen the barriers and 


make more difficult our return to this policy by independent | 


action. 


Year by year they are busily at work scheming for a further | 
extension ol £ i 


heir policy of contraction and appreciation of money 
and still further reduction in the prices of all other forms of prop- 
erty. Year by year they are forcing other smaller and less power- 
ful countries to adopt their gold standard out of pure selfish and 
mercenary motives. Shall we persist in pursuing such a blind, 
stupid, and suicidal policy until all avenues of escape from the 
clutches of the money power shall be forever closed? 


I for one do not believe that the people are yet willing, when | 


they come to see and understand the full effect of this policy in all 
its hideons and monstrous iniquity, to tamely submit. As was 
remarked a few days ago, while statistics and the official report 
of the Director of the 
country the sum of a little the rise of $24 per capita of money, yet 
it is a well-known fact among the people in the rural and farming 
tricts that this is not the case with them; that, in fact, they do 
not receive their pro rata share of the money shown to be avail- 
able for circulation, and it is exceedingly doubtful if they bave a 
Fre anita circulation in those sections exceeding from $¥ to $12. 
ume of money is congested under this system in the money 
centers. We insist upon such a change as will force circulation 
among the people. 
Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, the people whom I represent on the 
floor of ouse are a part of the web and woof of our American 
were educated in the schools erected and buiit 
under the influence of the same free institutions that constitute 
the pride, the grandeur, and glory of all the States of this Union; 
they are ardent, and enterprising, and possess a broad and 
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resent | 


e of all branches of business, enterprise, and development, | 


int show that there is in circulation in this: 
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j 
sympathetic spirit with all that will add to the prosperity, advance- 
ment, and welfare of the whole people, t> the strength and gran 
deur of the Repubiic. Buta majority of them are firmly convinced 
} and believe, Mr. Chairman, that the financial policy which you 
|b ive carried out, and which is yet ind | by the majority on 
this floor, has brought rain, want, and distress to the homes and 
| firesides of many of our people. They bel has covered our 
land with swarms of idle, discontented, and poverty-stricken men, 
| and that during all this time you have looked on their dist sand 
| trouble with unaffected complacency, if not with crimi: indif 
ference. They ask and appeal to you at the earliest t t very 
| first—opportunity to make a_partial reparation for tho great 
| Wrongs they have suffered. They ask to have restored back to 
| them the opportunities they believe will come when the f and 
unlimited coinage of silver and gold shall again be secured to the 
country under the guaranties of the Constitution as our fathers 


made it. They will hail with joy and cheerful greeting a return 
to moderate and just taxation and the money of the Constitution. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


JK HU 


OF 


HON. BAKER, 


[ILLINOIS 
IN THE Housk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March I. 604 


On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour 
age the industries of the United States 

Mr. BAKER of Illinois said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I purpose stating in as few words as possible 
some of the views which | hold in regard to a just civil policy for 
the United States. Itis plain that such a policy can be no other 
| than that which is.best for the preservation of our republican 
| institutions. If these institutions are to be preserved in fact and 
in vital force, as well as in form, it is absolutely necessary that 
the great mass of our people should form a clear idea of. and be 
ardently attached to, the fundamental principle upon which they 
| rest. That principle as stated by Jefferson and 
| Lincoln is the same. 

Jefferson's conception was thatall the powers of our Government 
should be employed with equal regard to all classes, ail sections, 
all individuals, and with special favors tonone. This constitutes 

| the essence of all that is rightly meant by *‘ Jeffersonian Democ- 
| racy.” Lincoln’s conception of the same principle is found ini the 
| immortal words that ours should be *‘ a government of the people, 
| for the people. and by the people;” and this constitutes the essence 
| of all that is rightfully meant by “Lincolnian Republicanism.’ 

Over against this great basic principle of our Republic, as chus 
| conceived by Jefferson and Lincoln, there is another principle 

which seeks to draw the policies of our Government away from 
| the equal conservation of the rights of all, and to employ its 
powers to the undue advantage of some. So has it been with all 
| republics heretofore, and so the case is with us to-day. 

We are in the midst of a conflict between two social forces, 
the one consecrated to the preservation of that tap-root principle 
of equal justice upon which our Republic was founded, the other 
devoted to the evil work of unduly promoting the interests of 
classes and special interests, and of unduly ignoring and disre- 
garding the just interests of the great mass of the people 

The fate of our Republic, as such, depends upon the issue of this 
conflict. If the basic principle of equal rights upon which it was 
founded shall be preserved, it will indeed be the glory of the earth, 
not only in point of mere material greatne 


| 
| 


as stated by 


s, but as 


sO 


an eapression 
| of the highest development of hrmanity that the world has seen. 
| If this broad basic principle of general humanity shall be ovei 
slaughed by the narrower principle of class ascencency, then our 
| Republic, thus degraded from the vital principle of its own life, 
| will ron a low career and perform a comparatively ignominious 
| role on the plane of the world’s history. (ne instantly sces and 
| realizes the tremendous import of the e thus pending. 
Let us test the general drift of our actua pubhe pol Les by the 
plain and indisputable criterion which I havethuslaiddown. Let 
us see whether these policies show the ascen y of the bree. 1 foun- 
| dation principle of our Goveynment or the ascendency of the nar- 


rower principle of class domination. L 
in them either the Democracy of Jciferson 
of Lincoln. In glancing at some of the 


us whether we find 
or the Republicanism 


elements of our policies 


! 

i 

| which will bring an answer to this inquiry into clear light the 

| first and most prominent place must be 

question. 
The money scheme which is now imposed upon our country 


assigned to the money 
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rests all values upon the gold standard—upon one only of the 
precious metals. 

The total volume of commodities increases at a much greater 
ratio than the total volume of gold. The demonstrable effect of 
this is that a given amount of gold continually purchases an in- 
creasing amount of commodities, a process which is continually 
squeezing the money value out of property and labor and squeez- 
ing this lost value into the gold-standard money. 

The dollar that is loaned comes back not only with its interest, 
but with an increase in its purchasing power. The dollar that is 
invested comes back not only with its profits, but also with an in- 
crease in its purchasing power. This is not an honest dollar, but 
clearly a dishonestone. An honest dollaris content with its inter- 
est, with its profits, and with retaining a level instead of an in- 
creasing seieilhideny power over all other property. 

The average increase of the purchasing power of gold has not 
been less than 50 to 100 per cent in the course of about twenty-four 
years, which means that idle gold has been drawing to itself an 
increase in value of not less than 2 per cent per annum, whilst 
notonly farm products but farms themselves have greatly shrunken 
in value, with the alarming accompanying fact that farm tenantry 
is increasing and ownership by the actual tiller of the soil dimin- 
ishing. 

This gold. standard scheme of finance menaces the world witha 
new form of tyranny extending from the eastern limits of Europe 
to California, and from Russia to Australia. It has originated 
with that money power which dominates the Parliament of Britain, 
the Reichstag of Germany, the imperial councils of Russia, and 
which has unhappily gained a temporary control over our own 
Republic. 

The bottom meaning of this financial scheme thus initiated by 
the holders of vast masses of capital is to so order the relation of 
money to all other property as to continually enhance the property 
value of money and to depreciate the money value of property, 
thus giving toaggregated capital an ever-increasing cinch on the 
wealth of the world. The wickedness of this scheme is so mani- 
fest that it need but to be stated to be condemned. It discloses 
an abysmal departure from that principle of equality on which, 
as we have seen, our Republic was founded. 

It is not only partial, but flagrantly partial, in favor of the 
strong holders of capital, and against rights of the masses of 
the people. It gives, aud purposely gives, to the owners of money 
an unjust advantage over the producers of wealth. 

The atrocity of this scheme es strikingly apparent when 
we consider its relation to the vast debt of sorts owed in the 
United States. This debt—national, State, corporation, county, 
municipal, and individual—is stated by competent authority to 
be as high as $34,000,000,000. As we have seen, the gold unit 
has been increasing at not less than 2 per cent per annum in its 
purchasing power, To be within the safest possible limits, let us 
suppose it increases only 1 —_ cent per annum. 

ow, 1 per cent of $34,000,000,000 is $340,000,000, a sum due 
solely to the increase of the purchasing value of the gold unit over 
other property. It is easy to see that no scheme could be more 
cunningly and wrongfully devised for the undue piling up of the 
wealth of a nation in a few great centers. 

To correct this enormous inequality, this cruel injustice, this 
outrageous departure from the fundamental principle of our Re- 
public, the people demand a stronger basis of primary money, the 
restoration of silver to its full and free fellowship with gold at 
the ratio which it held and honestly maintained down to the 
moment when it was arbitrarily degraded in order to foist the 
narrow and unjust single gqid standard in the interest of a strong 
money-holding class. 

I will next state what I conceive to be the substance of the 
paper-currency question. I think one of two general schemes will 
ultimately be carried out. Our paper money will either be sim- 
—— as a currency very similar to our greenbacks and issued 

irectly by the Government, or else simplified as a bank currency 
similar to our United States bank paper and issued indirectly 
through United States banks. 

In the one case the institution of our currency will be held in the 

wer of the le. In the other case it will be farmed out to 

k corporations. In order tosimplify our currency in the latter 

manner it will be necessary to largely increase our bonded debt, 

in order to take in the existing currency, and after this is done 
the number of banks will me increase. 

Instead of 4,000 banks we shall have six, eight, ten, fifteen thou- 
sand, and ultimately more. These numerous bank co: tions 
will act as one as distinctly as the,different links in a iron 
chain. They will exert an enormous power over the business inter- 
ests of the country, over elections, and over Congress. They will 
constitute the strong fortress and the organized center of the 
money power. 

Now, which of these two schemes to be most in har- 
mony with the genius of our republican institutions and with that 
principle of equality on which these institutions arefounded? Is 
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it wiser for the le to turn over to rations that part 
money power which is connected with the institution of ; 
tion’s currency or to hold this power in their own h, 
appears to me that this question can admit of but one 
and that the wise course of policy on this great point j 
people to issue their paper currency directly through {)}, 
ernment, just as they issue their gold and silver mon: 
to proper regulation respecting redemption. 

he income-tax question is another element of grea: 
importance. Nothing can be more essential than just t, 
a just distribution of the burdens of our Governinen| 
tax can be more equitable or more easily borne than a jus; 
income tax. We had such a tax for a number of yeir- 
held to be constitutional by all branches of our Govern). 
we raised from it a large sum of money without oppres. 
without imposing undue hardship upon the citizen. 

No tax could be more in harmony with that fundamen:, 
ciple of our Republic which I have pointed out than a {, 
calls upon the citizen to pay in proportion to his ability ; 

Had the recent income-tax law coat permitted to go int 
there would have been no question about insufficient in 
pay the Government expenses; and it seems to me that 
and abnormal humor of the time, rather than the asce: | 
supreme judicial reason, has led to the narrow defeat of (1): |, 
he decision, of course, is binding in the case. It is fi 
other sense; and I have no doubt whatever that it will! s:, 
as so many other decisions have succumbed, to a wiser aii «| 
judicial interpretation of the constitutional question nyo wiiic) 
it was passed. That principle of equal justice on which our |io- 
ublic rests loudly demands that great fortunes shall bear an. 
nd in support of the Government which protects them. 

I wil) next briefly state what I regard as the fundament:! prin 
ciple which should govern our tariff legislation, and also what | 
regard as the grave abuse which has entered into that lexis\ation, 
The en ee of 1888 and the Republican plat{orin o 
1892 substantially agree in stating the correct principle. They 
both declare in favor of levying duties equal to the differen 
tween the wages of American and foreign labor. 

Such is the simple principle upon which both parties have ar), 
and, if fairly eeu out, it would lead to a scale of duties which, 
under the existing i of things, would be as just to al! s 
tions and classes as it would be possible to devise. But the j1 
vailing vice of such legislation has been and is that this prin: ij). 
has not neem gene adhered to in practice. 

« The man ing class has exerted undue influence in th: 
framing of our tariff laws and induced the establishment of dui - 
considerably higher than those which would result from th: «it 
ference between the wages of homeand foreign labor. This devi 
ation from the true principle tes a chronic and mischie 
vous abuse, which is injurious to the great mass of the pov}! 3! 


beneficial to the manufacturing class only. I find that the !n/l 
reported by the Ways and Means Committee is another aid «1- 
spicuous instance same abuse. 

In conclusion, I will again allude to that vital principle of «ju! 


justice which lies at the foundation of our Republic, ani tix 
a ore the fact that in all the great elements of }u!)! 
licy to which I have referred that eee has been and is 
ing violated. Beyond all doubt we have reached a por!) 
our national life which demands a tremendous reaction in tl 
interest of the and in behalf of the simple basic principle 
of our democratic itutions. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE N. SOUTHWICK, 


OF NEW YORE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March $1, 1897, 


On the bill (H. R. 878) to provide revenue for the Government and t 
courage the industries of the United States. 

Mr, SOUTHWICK said: 

Mr. CuarrMan: The duty of the Republican majority in |)" 
House of Representatives at this juncture is clear. It is to )\-- 
tariff bill which will restore to the Treasury of the United S'\' > 
a surplus eee to the labor and industry of the count!) ° 

system 


The i fale have semdesed their decision and an ov": 


as = of Republicans has been sent to the poy" 
the National instructed to carry ont <0 15 
logical conclusion and in its and spirit the paramount iss" 
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of the campaign of 1896 as laid down in the opening demands of 
the St. Louis platform. ° 

A President whose very name is the synonym and embodiment 
of the American principle of protection to home labor and indus- 
try has as office and called the Congress together for the 
especial purpose of enacting a measure which shall at once pro- 
yide both the revenus and the protection which are needed. The 
demand of the hour is for action. The vast business interests of 
the country—agricultural, industrial, commercial, and financial— 
harassed and weakened by the unfortunate developments of the 

ast four years, are looking to us for prompt and effective relief. 
Phe wage workers of the nation are equally desirous for a restora- 
tion of that ~ op erg’ for employment at fair wages which 
existed under last ~ mmm tariff until the Democratic 
triumph of 1892 caused widespread and wholesale curtailment of 
industry disemployment of labor. 


MORE REVENUE MUST BE RAISED. 


That added revenue must be supplied to the United States 
Treasury at once is admitted on all sides by men of all varieties 
of political persuasion. For the past four years and during 
nearly every month of that period the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment have been in excess of its receipts, and no less than four 
large issues of Government bonds have been necessary to save the 
Treasury of the nation from embarrassment and its credit ‘from 
impairment. A spectacle that—the most powerful nation 
on the face of the and the only one of the great nations 
which has seriously endeavored to pay its debts, being compelled 
to issue bonds and en a future as well as the present genera- 
tion for the purpose of raising money with which to meet the 
current expenses of the Government. 

From the close of the period of heavy expenditures growing im- 
mediately out of the war of the rebellion, in 1866, under a system 
of tariff protection, every year witnessed an excess of receipts 
over expenditures down to the inauguration of Grover Cleveland 
in March, 1893; and a bonded debt of $2,773,236,173 in the former 

r was reduced to less than $1,550,000,000 in the latter year. 
Daring this period of twenty-six years the Republican policy of 
poe to American industry prevailed unimpaired; and, al- 

ough repeated changes were wake 
revenue taxes to meet the changing requirements of the times. at 
no time did the receipts of the Government fall below its expendi- 


Even during the last fiscal year of the last Republican Adminis- 
tration, ending with June 30, 1893, when the success of the Demo- 
cratic free- movement and the inauguration of the Cleveland 
Administration had already spread panic, ruin, and distress over 
the land, a slight surplus remained as the result of twelve months’ 
operations of the Government. To the present generation, there- 
fore, the four Government bond issues during the four years of 


Democratic — at Washi m which followed the tri- 
~—e November, , were 2 fecal 








h of . anomaly. Never before 

it witnessed the issue of Government obligations in a time of 
profound peace; never before even a Treasury deficit at the end 
of a fiscal year. 


THE CLEVELAND BOND ISSUES. 


Between March 4, 1893, and March 4, 1897, the Cleveland Ad- 
ministration issued bonds to the par value of $262,315,400, on the 
sale of which the Government realized $293,451,894. There were 
two issues each of $50,000,000 of 5 per cent ten-year bonds and two 
issues of 4 per cent thirty-year bonds, one of $62,315,400 and one of 
$100,000,000. When 5 per cent shall have been paid on $100,000,000 
for ten years, and 4 per cent shall have been paid on $162,315,400 
for thirty years, it will be realized that the elevation of the Cleve- 
land to power in 1892 cost the country, in the princi- 

and interest of additional public debt, the enormous sum of 
7 093,880. 

The Cleveland istration during its four years of bond is- 
sues restored the public debt of the United States to the figures of 
1886. It offset the steady reduction of the debt during the pre- 
ceding seven On Jaly 1, 1886, the » principal of the public 
debt was $1, 753,433,697. On November 1 of the four years of bond 
issues the principal of the public debt made this exhibit: 





November 1, 1898... _... $1,549,556,853 | November 1, 1895__._.__ $1, 717, 481, 77: 
November 1, i894... __. ‘ Oe ise oor November 1, 1896. .__... Tm cain 
Note the steady increase in the principal of the public debt as 


bonds were issued to raise with which to pay current ex- 
penses and met the constant deficit in the revenus! 
A HIGHER ANNUAL INTEREST CHARGE. 

Note also the steady increase in the most obnoxious of all our 
regular expenditures—interest on public debt—d the four 
Zcare of bond teenes! The total payments for interest during the 

year ending with June 30, 1892, were $23,378,116. The four 


ceadiiiameaaer ee make this comparison: 
Janome een; areal one | Some ae eee wie 
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Compared with the last full year of Republican administration, 
it will be seen that the Cleveland bond issues increased the annual 
charge for the 1896 year over the 1892 year by the enormous sum 
of $12,006,913, a sam which amounts to nearly 2} per cent of the 
entire annual expenses of the nation for all purposes. 


SURPLUSES FOR OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 

Permit me to call attention to the extraordinary showing made 
under the various revenue laws enacted by the Repuvlican party 
from the close of the heavy war expenditures in 1866 down to the 
time when Mr. Cleveland and the Democracy were voted into 
power, pledged to overturn the protective system which had pre 
vailed since the day when the signature of Abraham Lincoln gave 
the binding effect of law to the Morrill tariff bill of 1861. Every 
fiscal year’s close, as already stated. netted the Treasury a surplus 
of revenues over expenditures. The surplus fluctuated from a 
maximum of §$145,543,811 in the year ending with June, 1882, to a 
minimum of $2,341,674 for the year ending with June, 1893—the 
last fiscal year of a surplus. To my mind no greater testimonial 
to the capacity of the Republican party to manage the fiscal affairs 
of this great Government of ours wisely and well could be ad 
duced or even desired than the record of the years intervening be- 
tween 1866 and 1893. 

Immediately on the close of the great war for the preservation 
of the Union, a policy of debt-paying was inaugurated by the Re- 
publicans, which was maintained to the close of the party’s long 
lease of power, and which was a source of patriotic pride to every 
American regardless of party affiliations. General business pros 
perity, high wages, and extraordinary ability to command the 
comforts and even luxuries of life unde> the protective system 
furnished abundant sources of revenue from which todraw. And 
yet on three different occasions—in 1868 to 1870, when tea and 
coffee were placed upon the free list of the tariff; in 1883, when the 
tariff was revised as a whole: and again in 1890, when the tariff 
bill which bears the name of our honored President became a 
law—the surplus of revenue was so great that its reduction, both 
from customs duties and internal-revenue taxes, was deemed nec 
essary. Nevertheless, in all these revisions of the revenue laws 
such practical knowledge of the workings of duties and taxes 
was evinced in the statutes framed by Republicans that the re- 
ceipts of the Government continued to produce moderate sur- 

yluses and permit the maintenance of the debt-paying policy. 
et me cite the surpluses in the years 1856 to 1893, inclusive: 





$37,223, 208 | 1880 $65, 883, 653 
133, 091,385 | 1881 100. 060. 405 
28,207,798 | 1RRZ 145, 43, 811 
48.078, 469 1883 E ie 12, 870, 444 
101,601,017 | 18B4........ 14, 3&5, 626 
91, 146,757 | 1885 63, 463.771 
96, 588,905 | 1ARG....... 98, 9%, SSO 
43, 02,959 | AST 108, 471, 008 
2,344, SK2 | 1888 annie 111,341,274 
B76 1889. ee | ee eee 
22.2 18) 5. 40, 272 
TsO] 26, 838, 42 

Si ail dais dhceieincsiiteitadin eas ciatile 9,914, 454 

1803 2,341,674 





DEMOCRATIC DEPRESSION AND DEFICITS. 

Now, observe the reverse of this picture! In addition to the 
uncertainty, panic, disaster, depression, and distress of 1893 which 
followed the triumph of the Democracy under Grover Cleveland's 
lead, the country was cursed in the following year by the enact 
ment of a stupid and blundering tariff bill—the joint product of 
the Wilsons and Gormans of the National Congress—which from 
the date of its enactment to the date of its repeal will be found to 
have yielded a deficit every year, and, with a few exceptions, 
every month of its existence. 

And I know of no more startling evidence of the incapacity of 
the Democratic party to administer the affairs of this vast and 
complex Government of the United States wisely and well than 
the wreck and ruin, the deficits and the bond issues, which marked 
the period beginning with March 4, 1893, and continuing for fom 
years. Where, between 1566 and 1893, every Republican year pro- 
duced an excess of national receipts over expenditures, between 
1894 and 1897, every Democratic year produced a deficit. Here is 


the dismal record of deficits for the four fiscal years ending with 
June: 


$69, 806, 2H 
13, 805, 225 
25, 218, 246 
66.000. 000 





Total deficiency 


And right here let us recall the persistent claim of the Cleve- 
land Administration that the bond issues were made to secure 
gold with which to maintain the gold standard and redeem legal- 
tender notes on presentation. rather than to meet the current 
expenses of Government. Secretary of the Treasury Carlisle ap- 
plied the term ‘‘endless chain” to the operation by which legal- 
tender notes were presented and gold obtained. The constant 
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deficits explain clearly why the chain kept moving, and also sug- 
gest why the chain did not move during Republican years when 
surpluses, rather than deficits, were provided. The legal-tender 
notes redeemed in gold during the recent Cleveland-Carlisle régime 
were immediately paid out again for current expenses, and again 
presented for redemption in gold, and the process was repeated. 

It was the deficit of revenue, however, which necessitated con- 
stant replenishment of the Treasury's finances, and the replenish- 
ment was in the form of gold secured by the sale of bonds. It 
was the deficit which reduced the Treasury resources, weakened 
the Government's credit, and induced holders of legal-tender notes 
to demand their redemption in gold. When the full record of the 
four fiscal years of deficits shall be made up, it will be found that 
the $208,811,729 of estimated Democratic deficit was made good 
by the transfer to the Treasury of $293,481,894 of gold secured by 
the sale of bonds to the par value of $262,315,400. 

From January 1, 1879, when specie payments were resumed 
under the Hayes-Sherman administration of the Treasury, down 
to the year 1893, the ‘endless chain ” was unknown in American 
finance. That strange contrivance was developed by the impaired 
condition of our Treasury resources and national credit under a 
deficit of revenue, which strained our entire financial system at 
every point. 


A BILL “TO PROVIDE REVENUE.” 

Under the pending tariff bill, reported from the Ways and 
Means Committee by Chairman DINGLEy. the Republicans in Con- 
gress propose ‘‘to provide revenue for the Government and to 
encourage the industries of the United States.” We propose to 
restore a surplus of revenue and a sufficiency of protection. 

On the assumption that the imports under the proposed tariff 
bill, if enacted into law, would be the same as the imports in the 
fiscal year which ended with June, 1896, the revenue which the 
several schedules of the new bill would yield, compared with the 
revenue obtained under the present tariff in the 1896 year, would 
be substantially as follows: 


Rough preliminary estimate of revenue from proposed bill, 

















Duties— 
oy Estimated.| Increase. 
A. Chemicals, oils, and paints ............-- $5, 513, 545 #, 196,226 | §2, 682, 
B. Earths, earthenware, and glassware....| 7,644,422 | 11,901,532 4,257,110 
©. Metals, and manufactures of ............ 13, 382, 692 | 17,343, 676 4, 010, 984 
D. Wood, and manufactures of............. 884,713 | 2,143,588 1, 758, 375 
Di. aces mnonesadene Gieuewe eurbeseuned 29,910,016 | 51,645,896 | 21,735,880 
F. Tobacco, and manufacuures of .......... 14,859,117 | 22,257,788 7, 398, 671 
G. Agricultural products and provisions..| 7,859,860 | 14, 169, 988 6,310. 128 
H. Spirits, wi.es, and other beverages....| 6,935,648 | 8, 782, 827 1, 797,179 
I. Cotton manufactures ..............-.-.-- 9,311,820 | 11,077, 119 1, 765, 799 
J. Flax, hemp, and jute, and manufactures 
OOD clas nc sei gelibint ahiveditynieeunbanen 12,018,083 | 19, 834, 845 7,816, 762 
K. Weq,ene manufactures of: eee | wae 
Vt) Seer <P ee CO9S00 PoTsse | 7, " , ’ 399 
Manufactures of wool .............- }23, 0z7, 6004 50, 274, 7 27, 246, 935 
L, Silk and silk goods...............-.-.....| 12,504,006 | 14,357,556 1, 853, 550 
M. Pulp, paper, and books..........-.-....-- 1,242,425 | 1,300,531 58, 406 
Ti, SE Geitin ona ndbtinwirchs cece cibaauabeed 10, 920, 164 | 14,168,898 | . 8,248, 734 
Unenumerated: x 
Unmanufactured .................----.-{ Ze SE |nneneree--e= 
Articles transferred from free list to duti- | ee 
WDD oss bd eisintreined cara gunvenoeed tiiddebace epebesnsciion | 4,000, 000 4,000, 000 
———— 
Total revenue .................-.-.----/155, 625, 917 /269, 105,710 | 113,479, 798 


This estimate of an increase of over $113,000,000 in annual reve- 
nue, as compared with the amount yielded under the Wilson- 
Gorman Act now on the statute books, may not be fully realized 
under the adverse operation of several imaginable factors. But 


liberal allowance can be made for disappointment in the matter 


of revenue, and yet the members of the Ways and Means Com-: 


mittee, who have made a close and careful study of the problem 

for several months, are confident that enough money be pro- 

vided to meet the expenditures of the Government and permit the 

resumption of the debt-paying policy which characterized our fis- 

cal affairs from 1866 to 1893. On their judgment I confidently rely. 
GENERAL FEATURES OF THE BILL. 

In a general way, the duties of the new bill may be said to be 
higher than those of the existing tariff act of 1894 and lower than 
those of the so-called McKinley Act of 1890. .Nevertheless, the 
bill is quite as thoroughly protective in its character as was the 
act of 1890. Changed conditions, and especially a lower range of 
es prices, have rendered the higher duties of 1890 unnecessary 

gS ee purposes. 

roughout the entire bill, except where it was not practicable 
to do so, specific duties have been substituted for ad valorem. This 
change has been made in the interest of honesty and fairness to 
importers, protection to American labor and industry, and revenue 
to the United States Treasw The ad valorem duties of the ex- 
isting tariff law are one of its most obnoxious features, as they 
place a premium on crime, in the form of undervaluation, and vir 
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tually reduce duties below the percentages provided j), +)...» 
Nomore comprehensive nor effective argument against » — 
and in favor of specific duties was ever framed than tha: ... )\.._" 
Manning, thefirst Secretary of the Treasury under Presij,..,;,) l 
land. ‘That document will ever continue to be cited » ed 
tariffs and tariff discussions shall continue. 7s 
In examining the composition of the new bill it wil) . 
that the metal and cotton schedules are substantially ¢},.. .., ~ 
those of the present tariff act of 1894. The agricultural ...)...° 


ware and glass, and the silk, liquor, and wool and wi, 

ules are substantially the same as those of the 1890 act, : 

schedules represent duties above 1894 figures and under th <,. t 

1890, . 
AN OBJECT LESSON IN WOOL AND WOOLENS. 

Time does not permit, nor does the occasion requir. her 
discussion of the elementary principles of the free-trad: 4,4 ,, 
tective systems. Nor do I care to analyze the various py). 
of the proposed act and compare their expected results wit}; w) 
has actually occurred under Wilson-Gorman duties, But as wo.) 
and woolens have been the “bloody angle” of tariff ficiting | 
can not refrain from calling attention to the contrast drawy j)y 
the Republican members of the Ways and Means Conunittes je. 
tween the results of the McKinley wool and woolen duties o¢ 
1890 and the Wilson-Gorman woolen duties of 1894. 

The importations of clothing wool in the year ending wit) Jy). 
1893, under the tariff of 1890, was about 40,000,000 pounds. and of 
manufactures of wool about $36,000,000—mainly goods worn jy 
the well-to-do, who think it the proper thing to wear forcigy. 
made cloth and who are willing to pay the duties im)... upon 
it. From these im tions of wool and woolens in 1[s{)3 the 
Government derived a revenue of about $44,500,000. 

The importations of clothing wool in the fiscal year ending with 
June, 1896, exceeded 127,000,000 pounds—three times as inuch as 
in 1893—and of manufactures of wool more than twice as many 
pounds in 1896 as in 1893; and yet the revenue derived by the 
Government from this enormous increase in the imports of wool 
and woolens in the fiscal year 1896 was only $23,000,000— a loss of 
over $21,000,000 from that realized in 1893. 

In other words, by placing wool on the free list and reducing the 
duties on manufacturesof wool the Treasury lost $21,000.10) of rey- 
enue, our farmers lost a market for the 80,000,000 pounds of wool 
which they raised in 1892 in excess of what they raised in | ¥!)\-)7, as 
well as nearly 10 cents per pound in price, involving a loss to them 
of nearly $30,000,000 per annum already on this one farm product, 
and our manufacturers and their wor —— lost a market not 
only for the goods which increased foreign imports had sup) lanted, 
but also a market for goods which the farmers and masses of the 
rr were able to oe in 1893, but which they could not 

my in 1896 because of a loss of employment and purchasing power. 
one this it has been demonstrated that by placing woo! on 
the list, to the injury of the farmer and manufacturer, wo 
have not been thereby enabled to increase our exports of manu- 
tactures of wool (as it was claimed would be the case), and we 
have greatly increased the use of shoddy by diminishing the pur- 
chasing power of the masses and thus compelling them to seek 
the cheapest cloths. 

On that ae of tariff discussion I rely contidently 

on the strength of the protective position. 
WOOL AND WOOLENS IN ALBANY COUNTY. 

The Twentieth Congressional district of the State of New York, 
which I have the honor to re nt, contains three cities and ten 
country towns; producers and manufacturers; farmers wlio grow 
wool on the hills of the Helderbergs, and manufacturers in \|lany 
and Cohoes who transform wool into woolen garments. Free trade 
in wool has well-nigh ruined the wool industry of Renssela:rville, 
Berne, and other towns where the flocks have been numerous. 
They have been largely slaughtered by reason of the low and un- 
profitable price which wool has brought by reason of the free woul 
provision of the Wilson-Gorman Act of 1894. 

Nor has free wool brought rity to the woolen manufac- 
turers of Cohoes and Albany, who under the McKinley Act «! !5\") 
were running their factories at full capacity, and who have ¢x- 
perienced a of orders during the past four years, until 
at times scarcely more than a quarter of their factory capacity wis 
req . The wage workers in the woolen factories have ‘!t 
the change quite as much as their employers, if not more 0. 
Farmer, manufacturer, and ooo are anxious for a return 
to McKinley rates on wool woolens, which will once more 
stimulate the production of sheep and the growing of wool, 
tenant silent and deserted factories, and will restore to w:llns 
workers the opportunity to earn a li at fair wages. Business 
men largely dependent on the trade of the farmer, manufactur, 
and wage worker are no less anxious for the restoration of © M°- 
Kinleyism” in Alban County. How many hundreds of thou 
sands of dollars ‘ estan in wool and woolens has cost te 


— of Albany County it would be difficult to calculate, but 
sum total would be appalling. 











PROTECTION AGAINST CANADIANS, 


The restoration of the McKinley agricultural schedule is also a 
matter of — concern to Albany Count : farmers. They ob- 
ject to the mission of OS peepee of Canadian farmers, who are 
favored by cheap water and rail transportation, who live cheaply, 
who hire cheap farm labor and who do not pay taxes for schools 
and other expensive institutions in the State of New York, into 
the markets of that State in vast quantities. The restoration of 
the McKinley duty on hay especially will be highly acceptable. 
From Canada 79,678 tons of hay came into the United States, 
yrincipally into New York, in 1892. In 1896 the importations 
incre, to 802,641 tons. Excessive importations indicate insuf- 
ficient protection. 

STAND FIRMLY FOR PROTECTION. 

In conclusion, let me urge steadiness and confidence on the part 
of Republicans. We are framing a tariff law which, in my opin- 
jon, will stand unrepealed for the next thirty years, and when re- 
vised, will be revised by its friends. 
has learned its lesson—a sad and costly lesson—but it has learned 
it well; and the haste which the party of free trade has made to 
discard its historic issue and take up another indicates that no 
political party in the immediate future will dare revive the dan- 
gerous and estructive principles of the Manchester school of 
political economy. Business men especially are clamoring for the 
passage—and that, too, speedily—of a tariff bill which will dis- 
pose of the tariff problem. 


THE ELECTIONS OF 18M AND 1896. 


A mighty surge of popular sentiment swept the northern coun- 
try bare of free traders in 1894 and carried an unprecedented ma- 
jority of Republicans into the popular branch of Congressin order 
that a stop might be put to the further enactment of free-trade 
measures of the Wilson, Gorman, ‘* popgun,” or any other variety. 
In 1896 the American people completed the work begun in 184 by 
choosing a President and a Congress pledged to restore to the 
country a tariff law such as we prospered under before and hope 
to prosper under again. Let usdoour plain duty, do it fearlessly, 
alk appeal confidently and aggressively to the protective senti- 
ment of the people in 1898. 


The Dingley Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. M. N. JOHNSON, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 24, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United States— 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In 1890, when we had reached a point in the de- 
velopment of our national greatness where it required $500,000,000 
to pay our ordinary running expenses for a year in time of peace, 
there was a great outcry against the ‘billion-dollar Congress.” 
Substantially there was a billion dollars appropriated by that 
Congress—not quite, but so near it as to make the margin not 
worth disputing about—— 

Mr. SA Does the gentleman mean to say that there was 
not a billion dollars appropriated by the Fifty-first Congress? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Well, that depends upon 
how you it. 

Mr. SA I want the gentleman to answer that question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I say that the ainount lacked 
about $12,000,000 of a billion dollars; but, as I have already said, 
the margin was so small that it is not worth disputing about. In 
the next Congress, when the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sayers] 


was chairman of the Committee on Appropriations and the Demo- 
ees ‘YY was in power all round—— 


ERS. If the gentleman will allow me, the gentleman 
Texas was not chairman of the Committee on eepregeiations 
in that Congress. The tleman from North Dakota makes 
about as great a mistake in that statement as he did in his former 


one. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Well, I believe it was the 
gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. HoLMAN] who was chairman of the 
Committee on — in the Fifty-second Congress, and 
the from was second in rank on the committee. 
! but a very humble part in the work of that Congress. It 

-third that the gentleman from Texas 
bear witness here to-day to the 
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fidelity and the earnestness with which the gentleman from Indiana, 

ably supported by the gentleman from Texas and the whole Demo- 

cratic party, made the very best efforts that it was possible for 

mortal man to make to keep down expenses, and they were kept 

down mainly by postponing the payment of just claims due from 

the Government; yet that Congress exceeded the billion-dollar 
mark by $27,000,000, 

In the next Congress succeeding, when the Democrats had the 
President and the House and the Senate, and the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Savers] was promoted to the head of the great Ap- 
propriations Committee, they again succeeded to the title which 
they had given to the Fifty-first Congress, of a ** billion-dollar Con- 
gress.’ The Fifty-first appropriated $988,417, 183, the Fitty-second 
$1,027,104,547, and the Fifty-third $989,249.20). And, Mr. Chair 
man, in my judgment the t'me will never come, unless some great 
calamity should overtake us and destroy our enterprise, our ca- 
pacity to do business, and our greatness as a nation, when there 
will ever again assemble in this Hall anything less than a billion- 
dollar Congress. 

We may say, then, that in round numbers it costs $500,000,000 
to pay the ordinary expenses of this Government for a year, 
Kighty or ninety million dollars are paid out for the postal service. 
Those millions are collected for the most part at the stamp win- 
dows where postage stamps are sold, and there is no outcry against 
that expenditure or that burden of taxation. One hundred and 
forty million dollars are collected by the sale of internal-revenues 
stamps to be used mainly upon tobacco, beer, and whisky, and 
about the same amount of money, $140.000,000, is annnally paid 
out in pensions to the crippled soldiers of our various wars 

There is very little outcry either against the collection of those 
one hundred and forty millions, or the disbursement of them. 
These items account for some $220,000,000 of our annual expendi- 
tures. Then there are miscellaneous items amounting to from 
$20,000,000 to $50,000,000 a year, such as the receipts from the sale 
of public lands, tax on banks, the improvement of our rivers and 
harbors, war claims, Indian treaties, and various items which it is 
not necessary now toenumerate. This leavesasum ranging from 
$200,000,009 to $250,000,000 a year that must be collected at the 
custom-houses. 

We are all agreed essentially as to the amount that it is neces- 
sary tocollect. We are all practically agreed that it must be col- 
lected by means of a tariff. Now let us clear away everything 
about which there is no dispute. There is no dispute as to the 
$90,000,000 expended for the postal service. ‘There is no dispute, 
or practically none, as to the $140,000,000 collected from the inter- 
nal revenue and paid to the pensioners. There is practicaily no 
dispute as to the amount of money that we must raise by means of 
a tariff. 

The only dispute comes as to what kind of a tariff we shall adopt. 
And on that the dispute is sharp and decisive. On this point the 
Democratic party teaches that a protective-tariff policy is a rob- 
bery and a fraud and advocates a tariff ‘‘ for revenue only.” We 
teach that a protective tariff is the very foundation of the happi- 
ness and the prosperity of the country and that a tariff ‘“‘ for revenue 
only” always brings disaster on our industries. 

What isa tariff for revenue only? Stripped of all disguises, 
stripped of all modifications, it must be levied upon such things as 
we can not produce in the United States. That is a ‘tariff for 
revenue only.” 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Ifa tariff is levied upon an article manu- 
factured in this country in moderate amount so as not to prohibit 


| importations, may not that be called a revenue duty? 


Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Just as soon as you place a 
tariff upon any article which is grown in our fields or found in 
our mines, or our fisheries, or our forests, or made in our fac- 
tories, no matter whether that tariff is high or low, the duty be- 
comes to that extent more or less protective of the industry 
engaged in the production of that article. 

It is a very easy matter to arrange a tariff for revenue only so 
as to produce a given amount of revenue (if that were the only 
question), and then horizontally raise or depress it from time to 

ime. Nothing could be easier than that; it would require no 
statesmanship. But it is an entirely different thing to go over 
the lists, examine every article, every method of production, the 
methods and cost of transportation, connected with everything 
that you can buy or sell, everything that you can carry in a 
ship—to sort over these different articles in this way, placing 
some articles on the free list and others on the dutiable list, with 
such scientific arrangement that while not prohibiting importa- 
tions of the article, the duty imposed shall produce revenue sufti- 
cient to supply the wants of the Government and at the same 
time protect the home industries. That is the problem which 
was presented to us. 

Mr. Cleveland, in 1887, without discriminating between a reve- 
nue tariff and a protective tariff, taught the broad doctrine that 
a tariff is necessarily a tax added to the price of the article and 
paid by the consumer. His disciples here to-day still teach, and 
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some of them believe, that doctrine. A purely Democratic tariff— 
a tariff for revenue only—I admit, is a tax which is added to the 
price of the article and paid by the consumer. And on that ac- 
count we of the Renailienn party will have none of it. But a 
protective tariff, a tariff on articles the like of which we our- 
selves produce in great abundance, is not a tax paid by the con- 
sumer, but by the foreign producer. That is the essential differ- 
ence between a protective tariff and a tariff ‘for revenue only.” 

Take, for instance, tea or coffee. If you impose $100 a pound 
duty on tea or coffee, then, with the exception of what may be 
smuggled in, the article will necessarily be sold $100 a pound 
higher on account of that duty, because we can not produce the 
article in thiscountry. There isatax laid for revenue only, which 
is added to the price of the article and paid by the consumer. On 
that account we of the Republican party have carefully gone 
through the schedules and eliminated from the dutiable list every- 
thing of that kind which you can think of that can be bought or 
sold or transported from one country to another, and have placed 
on the free listeverything which we can not produce in this coun- 
a a few luxuries. 

Je do not claim that a tariff of 30 cents a bushel on barley, 25 
cents a bushel on wheat and potatoes, $4 a ton on hay, $380 apiece 
on horses, $2 a thousand on lumber, 75 cents a ton on coal, $2a 
ton on clay, or 10 cents a cubic foot on limestone is in any case 
added to the price of the article and paid by the consumer, for the 
very simple reason that all these things are produced in our own 
country in such great abundance that the home competition fixes 
the price. Foreign competitors who insist upon crowding such 
things into our markets must do two things: First, pay the tariff 
into the Federal Treasury; second, sell their wares, if at all, at the 
market price. The same principle applies to crockery, glassware, 
hardware, cutlery, machinery, and cotton cloth. 

And how enormous is that free listafterall. Under the McKin- 
ley law it ran from 51 to 58 per cent of our entire imports. 

r. MCRAE, Are we to understand the gentleman as arguing 
that a protective tariff reduces the price of the article taxed? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Asarule it has that effect 
when the home production has increased sufficiently to fully or 
nearly supply the demands of the home market. 

Mr. McRAE. Is that the reason you put a tax of 25 centsa 
bushel on wheat? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Now, I will tell you about 
that. When you come to agricultural products, when you come 
to anything that we produce in this country in great abundance, 
we of the Tepabiioss very have placed a tariff on it. Wheat 
comes under that class. @ say to every man in every corner of 
the world who has anything to sell which the American people 
wish to buy and which we can not ourselves produce in great 
abundance, ‘‘Come, and welcome; bring your wares with you; 
sell them to our people as cheaply as you can and in as large quan- 


tities as you like.” 

That is our policy. Everything of that kind is placed on the 
free list. But when we come to that other great class of articles, 
like wheat and hay and barley and oats and glassware and crock- 
ery and furniture and pig iron and sheet iron and tin plates and 
carpets, and everything which our people produce in great abun- 
dance, then, while we do not place a prohibitive duty upon those 
things, we do say to those men who wish to crowd upon our 
market things which we do not need and do not want, like wheat, 
of which we ourselves have a great abundance, ‘‘If you foreigners 
wish to crowd such things upon our market, we will not abso- 
lutely prohibit their importation, but we do say that you must pay 
a er’s license for the privilege of using our good market, the 
duty being measured as nearly as possible in amountin accordance 
with the difference between what you pay for labor abroad and 
what we pay here.” Importations of articles of that character in 
small quantities will not noticeably affect the prices in ourmarkets, 

Mr. BARLOW. The gentleman says that under a Democratic 
tariff the consumer pays the tax. Let me ask who will pay the 
tax under your bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I will tell you that. It is 
divided between the foreign competitor and the ‘‘ dude,” the un- 
patriotic, and the foolish who are willing to pay two or three 
— for an article because it is imported. [Applause on the 

publican side. } 

In the case of wheat and hay and barley I do not pretend to say 
and you do not penn to say that the tariff is added to the price 
of the article and paid by the consumer. Notatall. Our friends 
who buy quantities of barley along our northern border from 
Canada take it rather hard that we have placed a duty of 30 cents 
a bashel on barley. I wish I could say to the farmers of North 
Dakota that that meant an addition of 30 cents a bushel to eyery 
bushel of barley that they raise. But that is not the doctrine of 
the Republican party. That will not be the effect, either to buyer 
or seller. It may raise the price of barley slightly, but it will 
surely reserve our own market for our own farmers, when 


the price of barley is high enough so that Canadian 


farmers can afford to pay 30 cents a bushel as “tariff taxes” ;,. 
the United States Treasury for the privilege of shuari), 
benefits of our good markets. 

The doctrine—our doctrine—is that if the foreigner wis), 
that law to crowd me and the other Western farmers ,,); 
barley market at Buffalo and Milwaukee he must })\ 
Treasury of the United States for that privilege the \), 
cents a bushel on the barley that he imports to this coun}; 

But the importation of barley does not regulate the pric. |, , 
markets of Buffalo and Milwaukee. The same may |): «, | 
of potatoes. We have placed a duty of 25 cents a bushe!| . 
toes. We do not pretend that that tariff of 25 cents is adjijog, 
the price of potatoes. Not at all. That is not the theo, , 
the question is, Who pays? We do say that the foreisn . 
tor, in the Bermudas, in Ireland, Scotland, and elsew), 
wishes to crowd, and does crowd, upon our markets, in - 
the tariff, millions of dollars’ worth of potatoes every yer, | 

ay the 25 cents a bushel into the Federal Treasury for ti. ), 
ege of using the markets of the United States. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Will the gentleman allow 1). +5 
him a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Do you hold to the theory that ip 
this case the foreigner pays the tax? 

Mr. JOHNSON of orth Dakota. That depends on circum- 
stances. On certain articles, such as barley and potatoes, \\o o:y- 
tainly does. On others it is divided. On those which we yo. 
duce in this country in such great abundance that the matte: 
home competition regulates the price, as for instance, in tin plate. 
pottery, barley, hay, wheat—in all such cases the foreigner neces- 
sarily pays the tax. 

That is manifest for many reasons. Why, for instance, are they 
protesting now in England, France, Germany, Italy, and Japan 
against the passage of this billif they do not think it would be 
injurious to them? Would not our tariff legislation be a matter 
of practical indifference with them if, the consumer here jyaid the 
taxor duty? [Applause on the Republican side.| But they know, 
Mr. Chairman, that under a protective-tariff system instead of tax 
ing the consumer in this country we simply impose a license which 
is subtracted from the profits of the foreign competitor. {| Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] That is the distinction. 

It is true with reference to the great majority of articles wider 
the protective system. I do not say that the foreigner jays the 
whole duty in every instance. In some cases it is divided between 
him—the foreign manufacturer—and the man in this country who 
foolishly and unnecessarily chooses to pay more for an imported 
article than for an article of domesti¢ manufacture of sane qual 
ity. {Applause on the Republican'side.}] For instance, suppose 
that you go down the street here for the purpose of buying a 
pocketknife; if you adhere to the opinion that used to prevail in 
some parts of the country twenty-five years ago. that unless a 
knife was marked “Sheffield” on the blade it was wort! litt! 
you may be compelled to pay a big price—larger than you need to 
pay—because you adhere to the antiquated belief that Shetiield 
makes the best cutlery in the world. 

That illustration = to many other cases. You in Kansas, 
out in your part of the country, stick to the old forgotten anti- 
quated notions; butin North talandthepeople I have the honor 
to represent have away from that period, and when | ¢o to 
pure a pocketknife I select one that has the stamp of some 
American firm won it, made in my own country, and I get a bet 
ter knife than the Sheffield knife, and I pay less than hall ti 
money for it. [Applause on the Republican side.| In that cause 
if my friend chooses to purchase the Sheffield knife and ay an 
additional price, papers the tariff; if he gets it for the price of an 
American knife of the same quality, then theSheffield maker 1iu-t 
way Se tariff. 

r, CURTIS of Kansas. Will the gentleman allow mv! — 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I have promised to yi! | 
an a my friend from Kansas on the left [Mr. 51\!'- 

Mr, SIMPSON of Kansas. Then in this case you hol! |) 
theory that the foreigner pays only one-half of the tax aii |! 
consumer in this country y pa 8 the other half? 

Mr. JOHNSON of No ota. Oh, Mr. Chairman, we ''s- 
criminate carefully upon that point. We take every artic!) 
give it consideration, and put tariff where it will least aile' 


our people. 

e go to the pains of and studying the condition of every 
article mentioned in the , and in calaeibehemees we know tha 
the foreigner pays the entire tax, and in others it is paid unio 
sarily, unpatriotically, and foolishly by the ‘‘gone-to-seed © P)))'" 
lists ov — — _— pease, eeeeer = paeaee on the 

ublican who buy impor es when they could ¢ 
wer i en at Soong as 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. But the point is that the foreign’! 


ie ag ae ert gs - 
. JOHNSON of North Dakota, Well, I am not quite 0 


é 


# 











_————— 


mathematical as to make that precise declaration. I have madea 
statement which, I think, the gentleman will admit to be correct. 
I say as to the great products of the country—corn, cotton, cloth, 
crockery ware, coarse textiles, iron, steel, etc., and those things that 
we make in large quantities ourselves, if the foreigner wishes to 
compete with our people, he can only do it by paying the rate of 
duty which we choose to fix upon the admission of his manufac- 
tures into this country. : 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. The gentleman differs from the great 
leader of his party, the present occupant of the White House, in 

f regard. 
me JOHNSON of North Dakota. Not at all. Mr. McKinley 
never taught that the foreigner in every instance paid all of this 
Sir. SIMPSON of Kansas. Now, if the gentleman will permit 
a JOHNSON of North Dakota. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think 
I would rather proceed without interruption. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. I only want a moment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. How much time does the 
gentleman want? ; 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Just a quarter of a minute. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. All right. I have served 
with my friend for many years, and I am glad to be able to oblige 
him in any way. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Mr. M>Kinley, the present occupant 
of the White House, said in the national Republican convention 
of 1892 that the Democratic party believes in direct taxation—that 
is, in taxing ourselves—but ‘we, the Republican party, do not 
believe in that principle so long as we can find anybody else to tax. 
We pro to raise our money and pay all public expenses by 
taxing the productions of other nations, rather than those of our 
own people.” 

Mr. HENDERSON. That is the best thing Jerry ever said. 
[Lenghie 

Mr. SIM. IN of Kansas. I want to put the gentleman in ac- 
cord with his . 


rty 
Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Oh, I was in accord with 


my party before ever came to these Halls. I never differed 
with a ee tla hter. | 
Mr. 8. IN of Kansas. I want to keep you with your party. 


Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. The quotation which the 
ntleman from Kansas read was one of the best things that Mr. 
‘McKinley ever said. As far as it went it was all right, but he did 
‘not have an hour's time in which to make that speech. He said, 
as brightly and clearly as you could drop fresh dollars from the 
mint, a th that is true as far as it went, essentially, that a 
protective is paid by the foreign competitor for the use of 
our markets, : 
Take the case of that poor young married couple, for instance, 
at were started out for exhibition all over the United States by 
he free-trade and free-coinage leader of the gentleman's party. 
The gentleman from Kansas Smvpson], in common with 
others who believed as he did, taught that they were taxed and 
taxed and at every turn, especially in the matter of build- 
ing a poor shanty out on the Nebraska prairies. Now, let me 
pe what they can do under the protective system. They 
can build a house, a _— comfortable dwelling, out of lumber, 
g ’ 


stone, brick, plaster and iron, found entirely in the forests 
= in = quarries and in the mines of their own country. 
e 


can never come between them and the sandpit 
1 , because none of these things which they need to 
build their house are brought across the border. They can fur- 
nish that house with American-made carpets and furniture and 
musical instruments, utterly regardless of the tax gatherer. They 
can set their table with American-made ged and glasswareand 
linen tablecloths, and load that table with a thousand varie- 
food, with fish, game, domestic meats, vegetables, and 
, made from every kind of grain that grows under the 
a put on that table the lemons and oranges 
ornia, the rice of Louisiana and South Caro- 
of Delaware, the apples of Michigan, and the 
orth Dakota. 
te free trade, under our theory, among the forty- 
Territories. I can clothe — and my family 
comfortably with cotton, flax, hemp, and wool, all produced 
nited States of America, without the intervention of the 
Unless we voluntarily elect to pay higher prices 
goods simply because they are “imported,” we can 
can-made articles and escape the so-called ‘ tariff 


. And the articles will be just as good. 

JOHNSON of North Dakota. Just as good, and better in 
I daresay. And let me tell you, my friends, that 
principle and a duty of good citizenship involved 
If you have only a dollar or only one hundred dollars 
are not yourown master. Weare in one sense each 
keeper. We are the servants of God and the loyal 
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= 
citizens of our own country. When you go to spend that dollar, 
or that one hundred dollars, you hold in your hand wages—bread, 
That bread you can give to hungry mouths in America, or you 
can send it across the seas. Every individual of you has that 
responsibility. We can not feed and employ all the world. 

We can feed and furnish an abundance of labor to every citizen 
who lives under the protective folds of our own flag, if we will only 
be so plainly and simply patriotic as to buy only of our own citizens 
in preference to foreigners in those cases where we can get just as 
good articles for less moneyat home. Thatis all we have to do to 





restore employment and prosperity. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] You maysay that your tastes and habits require you to get 
some things indispensable to your health and comfort which we can 


not produce in this country. LIagree with you. Our civilization 
has brought us to that point. We require tea, coffee, spices, 
tropical fruits, and other articles not grown or made in our climate. 
A tariff on such things would be a “‘ tax” added to the price of the 
article and paid by the consumer, a ‘tariff for revenue only,” 
always an engine of oppression and ruin. In preparing this bill 
we have placed every one of those articles upon the free list, except 
a few luxuries that are unnecessary for comfort and happiness. 
That is the doctrine of the Republican party. 

I remember in the Fifty-second Congress, when Mr. Bryan was 
talking on one of Mr. Springer’s popgun bills, the free-wool bill, 
he said, ‘‘I am in favor of free wool, in order that the great ma- 
jority of the American people, who do not keep sheep, can get their 
clothing cheaper,” and the whole Democratic and Populist parties 
were with him in that position. The gentleman from Kansas [ Mr. 
SIMPSON | supported that bill. Mr. Cleveland taught the doctrine 
in 1887 that the tariff was a tax and prices were too high. 

They held out to the laboring men of the country these promises 
of cheap bread, cheap clothing, cheap everything. The gentleman 
from Virginia |Mr. SWANSON] yesterday was well within the 
bounds of Democratic orthodoxy when he said that for every dollar 
that under e protective tariff actually reaches the Federal Treas- 
ury five dollars stop in the coffers of the protected industries. 
Thatis Democratic Eictaion. Four years ago many people believed 
it was sound and true. 

Under a promise to stop this robbery and make everything 
cheap, the Democrats and Populists got control of the country. 
We agreed with them that if eese theories were put into govern- 
mental operation —_ would produce cheapness, but we denied 
that cheapness meant happiness. That was the difference between 
us. The result was what we predicted. A tariff for revenue only 
resulted in cheaper wool, cheaper bread, cheaper everything; there 
was no doubt about that; but did cheapness produce happiness, us 
they said it would? No; it produced misery, just as we said it 
would. 

Now, then, instead of admitting the folly of their philosophy, 
instead of coming to the altar as penitents, last fall they exploited 
another humbug to the people. [Laughter.] Now, then, these 
very same gentlemen who four years agd promised happiness 
through cheapness cry out against ‘‘ falling prices,” ‘aatabaee of 
values,” and other synonyms for the ‘‘cheapness” they deliber- 
ately produced, and actually tried to make people believe that 
it was the remote and speculative act of 1873, and not the act of 
1894, that gave us both cheapness and misery. Then the cry was, 
‘* Stop the robbery. no matter if it stops our industries.” Now the 
jugglery is to try and make the farmers and laborers believe that 
they will get higher prices and better wages if only paid in a de 
preciated currency. Then they were apostles of cheapness; now 
they are preachers of inflation. The producers of the country 
want the best dollar in the world; and if they can only get again 
the prices and wages, the markets and opportunities they had, 
even during the poorest years of Republican supremacy, they will 
be very thankfut, In the tariff debate in 1892 I made a predic- 
tion which I will now read. It is found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, volume 22, page 3006. I then sai: 

Sheep husbandry, like every other industry, has its natural and unnatural 
enemies, against which it must be successfully defended before it can thrive 
and prosper. —..ep are constantly exposed to the danger of injury from 
vicious dogs and wolves, and scab and foot rot, and Democracy 


[Loud langhter and applause. | 


The most destructive of all these is Democracy. The enactment 
law would be fatal to more sheep in a single season than have been destr 
by the combined depredations of dogs and wolves 
twenty years. 

enewed applause. | 

challenge search from one end of the Old Testament to the other 
for a prophecy that has-been more literally fulfilled than this. 
{Laughter and applanse.] At that time we had 47,000,000 sheep; 
now we have only 36,000,000. The destruction wrought is not 
measured by the loss of the 11,000,000 a that have had their 
throats cut; not only by the depreciated value of the survivors, 
amounting to $63,000,000, but by the still greater loss in the de- 
reciated value of the wool clip, amounting to $99,000,000 in these 


thig 
ryed 


and scab and foot rot in 


our years. 
We import now a large amount of agricultural products, More 
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than half of our imports are agricultural. We are sometimes | Agriculture of the United States, giving in detail all ou; eri 
told, “ Oh, the agricultural imports do not amount to anything!” | cultural imports for the last five years, which | will print. The 
I have here a copy of a circular, No. 11, from the Department of | report is as follows: ” 
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[Circular No. 11.] 
United States Department of Agriculture, section of foreign markets. (Under the immediate supervision of the Secretary of Agricuity: 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS * IMPORTED BY THE UNITED STATES IN THE YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1892 TO 1896, INCLUSIVE. 
Value of imports and domestic exports of the United States, total and a and excess of agricultural exports over agricultural imports, 
896, inclusive. 


Imports. Domestic exports. 
Year ended June 30 | Per cent amen, agi 


Total. Agricultural. | agricul Total. Agricultural. | agricul 
tural. tural. 





$427 , 266, 622 51. 64 $1, 015, 732, 011 $799, 993, 343 78. 76 
866, 400, 922 415, 820, 002 47.99 831, 080, 785 617, 718, 161 74.33 
654, 994, 622 357, 743, 253 DA. 62 869, 204, 987 630, 270, 788 72.51 
731, 969, 965 865, 292, 029 49.91 798, 392, 599 54, T32, B46 69. 92 
770, 724, O74 882, 138, 155 49.01 863, 200, 487 571, 899, 845 66, 25 


Annual average for the 5 years 1892-1806............. 772, 098,529 200, one, O12 | 60.47 | 874,512,164 | 634,922,906 | 72.00 


* The list of products classed as agricultural in this circular differs in several particulars from the classification made by the Treasury Depart 
also from that hitherto employed by the Department of Agriculture. A number of articles that seem properly to fall within the agricultural ¢.:; 
for the first time included. For this reason the total values of agricultural imports and exports here given are somewhat in excess of tho 
previous statements. 


The following tables exhibit in detail the quantities and values of the various agricultural products imported and exported by the Unite 
the fisca! years 1892 to 1896, inclusive: 


Eicabie etic te eee 


Imports of agricultural products into the United States during the five years ended June 30, 1892 to 1896, inclusive. 


1992. 1893. 1894, 1895. semi 
. | 
Articles. WRAL are = TD eee ee eee es 
| Quantities. | Values Quantities. | Values. | Quantities. Values. | Quantities. Values. | Quantities.| Va 


| ee ee | —— 


———— —.--— — —_—_—__—__ 


pais Sam) 


Animals, and their products, ex- | 
cept wool: 
Tnimals, ive— Dollars. Dollars. | Doltars. Dollars. 
Cattle number 2,168 47, 466 8, 293 | 45, 682 1,592 | 18, 704 149, 781 765, 853 217, 826 
Horses iene 14,074 | 2,455,868 | ; 2, 388, 267 6,166 | 1,319,572 13,008 | 1,055,191 9, 991 
Sheep .....- oa aii 880,814 | 1,440, 530 : 1, 682, 977 242, 568 788, 181 291, 461 682, 618 
All other, including fowls .... ....).............. BOT, T52 525, 269 | indented 233, 416 
Animal products, except | 
wool— 
Beeswax 65, 487 ‘ 818, 660 80, O24 288, 001 78, 77 
Bones, crude 5, 668 73 | ND Bt oi oe cu 806,049 | 
Bristies pounds... 1,495,003 | 1,455,058 1, 598, 818 i 929, 231 1,901,404 | 1,244,151 
oany products— 
utter. Basics 114, 137 16, S49 73, 423 23, 856 72,148 12,930 
Biss. 8, 305, 288 1,238,166 | 10,195,924 2 1, 247, 198 10, 276,208 | 1, 450, 657 
tL wn cvcinindhhaibaninutiaina 95, 947 , 102, 336 80, 491 
Eggs .........---..dozen.. 522, 240 | ; 199, 536 2, 705, 502 324, 136 
Feathers and downs, i 
erude .... 443, 776 |...... 
Gelatin ‘ (a) 
Glue ae) 5, 541, 776 495,519 
I aoe 1 nia ation uth taeda biel leiden 271,421 
Gut, unmanufactured 225, 278 
I is ahi Sil aaereht ee imal imiied peek eee 
Hide cuttings and all 
other glue stock... J halak siege 308, 302 865, 525 280, 062 | 
Hides and skins. ..... aacces-a--| 26,850, 218 | 28,847, 896 | 210, 398, 011 
Honey 31, 418 | 176, 147 | 79, 306 | 56, 156 444 7 
Hoofs, horns, and parts 
of, unmanufactured ‘ 7, 529 | 554, 902 
Meat and meat extracts -!|.............. . 558, 284 
Meat products, not else- 
where specified 
Oils, animal gallons. . 
Oleo-stearin ....pounds 
Rennets 76, 063 es 
Sausage, bologna. ... , 98, 659 93, 188 359, 2 
Sausage skins 4 CS ie 


Total value of animals 
and their cee 
except woo 40,317, 941 . 08, R20 


Breadstuffs: Sa Renan a ee ee . See oe 
Barley n ; 1, 502,040 ef O17, 209 
Corn (maize) do... 10, 752 1, 881 1, 2,199 1, 508 16,575 ‘ , BBS | bie 
Oats ... wetints 7 . of | 13, Us 
SS RR Saree ov , 782 | 19 689 

14 wh 
saat 2,110,030 | 1,386, 161 
Wheat flour wa » 401 1,304 | 6, 848 
All other, and preparations 
of, used as food 


70. ORS 








Total value of bread- 
tuff, 


BO, S14 


8, 834, 049 | 25,059, 325 
148, 670, 652 | 19,688, 108 


28, 663, 769 
7,812 


26, 765, 428 


$2, 451, 242 


eg 
S 


6,578, 212 
1, HM, £25 
1, 069, 505 


717, 585 
2, O01, 206 
8, 64, 585 
3, 412, 760 

200), 627 


tons 
Jute and jute butts. tons.. 
Manila a 
All other 


eRRER ane 
Sete Ske Az 


2 « 


— — 
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the five years ended June 9, 1 to 1896 


clu 














[sez to in sive--Continued, 
acne TEERGEE i ed of a i 
1802, 1803. 1804 1995 1806 
Articles. vo = 7. , oe Ps 
Quantities. | Values. Quantities.| Values. | Quantities.| Values. | Quantities.| Values. | Quantities.| Values. 
-_—~ ST r * t | - 
ugar and molasses: a _ | Dollars. | Dollars. Dotlare | Dolla ae 
® a AY .---2-----20ee= pounds. ./3, 556, 500, 165 |104, 408,813 (8, 766, 445, B47 |116, 255, 784 4,345, 195,881 126,871,889 3,574, 510, 44 | 76 rey age “3 
Molasses ..-------+-- gallons me, 448,200 | 2,877,744 | 15,400,679 | 1,002, 334 19, 670,663 | 1,984,778 15.075.879 | 1.205) 14 ‘ 64 ’ ms 
Total value of sugar a, eee ia: 
ES ~~---|107, 286, G67 |. 4... .-- 118, 248, 118 128, 856, 667 7a s Tes] 
Tea, coffee, cocoa, and substi- 5 ene | 
tutes: os ot si 
Wee... ccsidabvenseedent pounds..| 90,079,089 | 14,373, 222 89, 061,287 | 13,857,482 | 93,518,717 | 14, 144,243 97.253. 458 | 13.171.879 03. 908.8 12, TM, dd 
Coffee eececcccessceseeeGO....| 640,210, 788 |128, 041, 900 568, 469,068 | 80,485,558 | 650,034,597 | 90.314. 676 652. 208.975 | 96. 120.71 nan’ noe’ a ; aS 4 
Cocoa, crude, and leaves and : { — ; 
shells of.......---- pounds. . 21,055,874 | 3,221,041 | 24,460,325 | 4,017,801 17,638,779 | 2,402, 382 20,307,048 | 3.195.811 23 507 OTS 
Chicory root, Taw. un- he ‘ ; ' 
ground....--.--.-- unds. . 5, 492, 732 93,179 | 6,689,332 134,070 | 77, 051, O42 | 168, 802 9, 544, 186 158, 14 15, 841, 0% ), 208 
Coifee substitutes,n.e.8.do.. 2, 184, 348 83,159) = 1,720,124 | = 64,208 | 1, 889, 672 55, 5 2, 776, 117 106, 88 B68, Ge? KD, Bake 
Total value of tea, cof- ae 
fee, cocoa, and sub- | | 
stitutes .....-.--------|.---- ED bicacceccaqapeal 98, 559, 200 | 107, 085, 747 112, 762, 935 100, 185, 408 
Miscellaneous products: 
Flowers, natural, dressed or | | 
und aiid ddbeeitendaleocces ceee cece |) 7 eS 55, 046 |... 41.445 10.014 » we8 
Fruit juices— 
Cherry juice, and fruit | 
ee NT ee eee Se Vos ceenunetecss | a 17, 452 470 17. 2R% 
Prune juice or Sa ra , (ys 
WIRB 202. cccese lons. 26, 774 | 27,716 22, 365 19,481 | 31, 792 27, 406 39, 011 28, 825 MM, 422 8 SOG 
Fruits and nuts ...........---|-...-.-. --| 20,943, 906 os | ee ant 18, 754,771 }..... 17, 230, 923 sp 19, Uae, 430 
OP ..cnguchengenteesics tons 79,715 | = 715, 1b) 104, 257 064, 755 86, 784 761, 940 201,900 | 1,433, 716 B08, 6522 ® 773, 585 
Hops ..-.-+--++-+---- pounds 2,500,224 | 883, 701 2,601,244 | 1,085, 407 828,022) 484,415 | 8,133,664 00, T44 > 772.045 6OO, 419 
Delt a. dicconetbesdess 2-52-00. 2,461,067 | 1,772,007 8,226,312 | 8,137,511 1,718,584 | 1,218,576 | 8,966,988 | 2,015,975 3,340, 001 1.673, 170 
Malt, barley ..........-- bushels ass 165 6,148 3, 550 4,411 5, O10 | 5, 676 11, 069 | 7,405 5,579 4.774 
Oil cake ........-..-...-.-pounds 10, 366, 156 | 106, S11 7, 82, 527 82, 916 7, 600, 871 | 37, 588 6, 794. 531 | 47,774 473, 016 15, T25 
Oils, vegetable— | 
Fixed or ex — | 
Olive, salad ..... gallons... 706, 486 | 876, 613 686, 852 801, 424 757,478 | 908, 807 775, O46 Oz, 4085 (42, 508 1, 107,049 
es ccccccnccccee| SNM OED lac.ccc--------| 9 106,078 |- 1, 730, 797 | 2, 570, 085 > AT, Ob 
Volatile or essential . . ... Tbs../ 3,451,519 | 1,676, 064 4,022,117 | 1,654, 086 2,861,875 | 1,102, 108 1, BOS, 956 154, 280 
um, crude........... pounds. . 587,118 | 1,029,208 615,957 | 1, 186, 824 716,881 | 1,601,914 38, 455 730, 660 ws, 514 G83, 47 
Plants, trees, shrubs, vines, | 
OE NE Alea Bates 6 oc0ccln ene. - ‘ 155, 018 |. ..... 137, 508 , 124, 143 (2, 523 055, B07 
Rice and rice meal ...... pounds. .| 148, 108,688 | 8,060,883 | 147,483,828 | 2,700,151 | 142,161,817 | 2,074,835 | 219,564,320 | 3,445,512 | 146, 724, 607 > 185, 570 
SOURED sapiens cewdneceescccce]o~.........--- 3,728 Se eer td EE Be ccna 16, 652 wr SOR Be 7805 
Seeds Soe re eo noes eden anne | $567,010 |...... 2, 305, 603 6, 535, SAC 2, 083, 154 
Upices— 
Fremae sea igbiedea pounds. . 2,381, 248 307, 738 2, 488, 466 298,008 | 1, 664, 246 257,845 2, 058, 7&2 | 2,223 2,618,214 M4, 000 
round— | 
WtsnOgs « ....2.«---40.... 1, 580, 605 70, 813 1, 419, 636 613, 743 | 1, 140, 878 305, O77 1, 652, 613 p13, 801 1,305, 420 03, 4 
wee a do....| 14,799,322 1,060, 268 21,467,275 | 1,278,062 2, 764, 215 665, 576 20) 501, 837 TOL, B43 16, 644, 763 eo sit 
BG Dinos cccese do...) 14, 511, 451 920, 006 16, 862,214 | 1,110,197 14, 857,688 | 043, 15 17, 870, 54 1, O62, 868 19, 103, 580 CH), 25 
SRS) ae do.... 845, 04 22, 820 8, 855, 437 90, 483 2,045, 216 | 42, 606 4, 265, 650 a? 10 3, 467, 200 (2. 156 
ne Raa denis a a een Sas 10 a ae wi 30, 681 | 8,313 | 27, 300 7,745 24, 4 7,879 1, 140 
obacco, leaf ........... pounds 21, , eR, 4 28,110, 378 | 14, 702, 440 19, 663, 250 | 10, 0&5, 386 26,668,261 | 14,745, 720 2, 024, 066 16, 505, 130 
Vania beans ket qcccncesse o , 639 808, 696 238, 733 763, 935 171, 556 727, 853 137, 206 $05, 273 235, 763 1013, 608 
“‘Beans and pease... bushels 874, 050 957, 824 1,754,943 | 1,734, 228 1,184,081 | 1,117,969 1,535,960 | 1,548,767 613, 801 658, 520 
DONE tacccadeocse<s- Discne 186, 871 186, 006 4,317,021 | 2,066,580 8,002,578 | 1,277,104 1, 341, 538 | 608, 4 175, 240 127, 505 
Picklesand sauces............|.......--.---. EE Diienhipsinoesse 454, 000 |...... | S41, 135 : | #21, 632 : 24, 377 
All ~ REESE SS aE ee Sod ee eee 2. ..-| 1,158,769 1, 497, 583 1, 406, 558 
FIR GRP . ccc. ceesbeswe gallons. 67,970 18, 191 19, 295 | 68, 542 | 18, 501 75, 108 19, 423 81,075 24, 552 
Wines— 
Vie tt en Geetee.. s10,502 | 4,571, 81 874,1 
Ng .«.-... ozen bottles... , OR , 571, 816 374,124 | 5,579, 054 | 237,360 | 3,408, 522 | 257,757 | 3, 807, 961 246, 303 ti 19 
Still wines— | 
In casks......... gallons 8,477,089 | 2, 464, 484 8,525,625 | 2,505,024 2,500,693 | 1,817,813 2,780,153 | 1,045, 347 2, 834, 808 1,950, 770 
In bottles......... dozen 365,140 | 1,908,208 413,860 | 2,121,275 206,007 | 1,423, 143 296,779 | 1, 430,220 B14, 190 1, 527, O16 
Total value of miscel- 
laneous products.....|..............| 61,871, 308 |..............| 75,982,909 56, 393, 962 66, 864, 333 647, 505 
RECAPITULATION. om ges 
cept wool ee si 40,317, 941 127, 671 | | 
EEE ES ee ff 43, 127, 671 |...... 25, 605, 001 BS, 868, O88 14. (uy yy 
ne eee. conse 4, 880" 147 ee hel 2,940, 57% |...... 2, 201, 887 2 RAO, 813 » THO, 814 
WOES cnencace o--~e- : PT GD Li cca cnccsinecan! 76,961,520 |........ 37, 508, 989 66, 178, 933 4. iS. 76 
Sugar and molasses..........._..|..........---- 107, 286,567 |..........---- 118,248,118 |_...... 128, 856, 607 77, 757, 982 0 957.088 
Tea, coffee, cocoa, and substi- 
ee. coe noc eee----- (1465, 812, 591 |..............} 98, 550, 200 107, 085, 747 112, 762, 985 104), 185, 408 
Miscellaneous products..........|.............. | 61,871,306 |.............. | 76, 082,909 |........ iS, HU, ek 66, 804, 353 ti, C47 , AK 
Total agricultural im- ee eee ge LB 
es cnt canlscccns cose __. 427, 286, 022 ee ee ‘415, 820, 002 357, 743, 253 | 265, 202. 029 > 198 155 
. 8 ES Sa O27, 408, 468 |......-.- 866, 400, 022 |...... 654, 004, 622 731, 060, O65 » 724.674 
Per cent agricultural ..|.............. 51. 64 | ae GR ctediess 54. 62 ‘0.91 10, OL 
Nore.—The tariff law of 1890 was in effect until August 27, 1804, at which date the present tariff became law. 
I 
he an ereage ot over 50 per cent of all our imports in the | by the side of raw wool as a farm product, and were to add a few 
last five years, gentleman from Missouri {[Mr. DockERy] | other items of the same kind, manufac ur flax and. other 
said yesterday that tea, coffee, and cocoa were included in this | vegetable fiber, over $27,000,000 worth, articles produced or gin- 
sta . . . 5 . I 
tement of turalimports. Thatistrue. Theyarestrictly | ally on the farm but advanced somewhat in the factory, they 
pericaltural products, and they are the only items in the whole | would more than take the place of tes, coilee, and cocoa, which 
ist that are not produced on the farms of the United States. Let | we do not produce in this country, so that it is strictly trac that 
me say, further, that in these statistics we have charged up as | a little more than one-half of our imports are agricultural prod- 


products in the wool schedule only the actual raw 

wool, and have passed the woolen goods as manufactured prod- 
ucts. Of these we imported last year $53,494,193 worth. 

Now, if you were to take the wool that comes in in the — of 

woolen goods and classify it where it belongs as a farm p E 


| ucts of a kind that comes in direct competition with the products 
of our fields and flocks. 
On these things we have placed a protec 


ve duty in this bill for 
the direct benefit of the farmers. 


Forty-four mitlion dollars of 


these imports are animal products, the like of which we produce 
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in great abundance, and from the sale of which a large number of | curred last fall. I ane it in this language. (a)! i; 
our people make ae eae een for which = ou ~ net — a tion to the ups and downs in wheat prices, | said: 

our good American gold abroad. Seventy-eight million do: ° Unless God changes the laws of natu nein 4) 

it is for animal ml vegetable fibers, such as wool, cotton, flax, in the price of wheat will take place in December, i. 
and hemp, every pound of which our farmers can and will pro- Tha 
duce in time, if only properly protected against unfair competition I bape Pith regard to sheep and free wool in 1892. | 
of the cheap land, cheap labor, and cheap civilization generally of a 


the countries which under free trade have driven our farmers, to F — wa meer int ebzise ee DY . 


this extent, out of our own American markets. resee as 

In 1894, for instance, we sent abroad $128,218,773 for sugar. All — coins side. Peace ak - e 
this had to be paid for in gold. No wonder there is a drain on | 9 jittle greater than I expected. It was aes. bo 
our gold reserve. We intend by this bill to change the direction | yh eraas I did not e Seahenmanel ceer Wor (5 ce. 
of that current and pour that mighty stream of gold into the Mr. HOWARD hy Aid not cotton advance oa 
poe fe own conmnaee, laborers, and machinists by establish- | o¢ yy McKinley? , = 
ing here the beet-sugar industry. ’ . orth —— 

Mr. McRAE. I am not quite certain that I heard the gentle- | gM. JOHNSON of a reee teante ae 
man’s figures correctly, but if I did, does it not appear from the | yoy, support to the protective doctrine, we would incl: 
statement he has himself read that there was a larger per cent of | j,, the same list in which we have put wheat and hay 
agricultural products imported under the McKinley law than | 414 potatoes, and the gentleman from South Caroli wd Tits. ‘ee 
under the Wilson law? LAURIN] who, in my judgment, points out the true roid | 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. It does. There was a larger | guinre ook power of the South, would not «: 
free list under the McKinley law. Sugar was then on the free | piono pleading for prosperity for the cotton States. ‘ 
list. In fact, there is a greater freedom of trade under a Repub- | on the Republican ebde j —" vs 
lican tariff than under a Democratic tariff. These figures show Ever since 1846 cotton has been on the free list at th 
that when we have good times, when business is humming and | tp. members from the cotton States, who have insist sd thy 
booming, a protective tariff is not _prohibitory at all, but it does | aig not want or need protection on pahhom —— 
secure the millions to the Federal Treasury which the Democratic | “Gentlemen on this floor who claim that they can cx»! 


party throws away or gives as a present toour foreigncompetitors. | ,i., amin : esesserily con; = 
Mr. MCRAE, ‘Then the purpose is not to keep out these agri- | oy, sein tal oae t sy "naga is that’ tie price 6 

cultural products, but to get them in? oe wheat is regulated by the law of supply and demand and ». 
Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. The purpose is either to keep | the kind of money used in the trade. t has always been our 

them out or, if they do come in, to geta _ big revenue from ition. But let us ask what effect did t . on 


? ° post he famine in India have 
= aif _— mt — eden ijestiest upon the world’s supply of wheat? Was it sufficient to cause the 


Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Yes, sir. Soe a how ahaa ni aieccuaet’ ee eam 
Mr. 


euuki — I understand you to say that we import but few HOWARD. May I ask the gentleman one more (ust) 
_ . JOHNSON of No ota. Notuntill get through with 
Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Oh, not at all; there is a this nt They caneieccetintatiaaes Beedle ooo. cout shels 
eu, large im tion, amounting to $30,000,000 a year. of w. a year from India. hat sort of a figure does that cut 
r. BELL. And that is all imported for sole leather. after all? And it is years since they exported that much: that 
Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Mainly for sole leather. was in the eighties. Since 1891 they have never export: d more 
Mr. BELL. Were ne Se put on the dutiable list in the prep- | than 25,000,000 bushels of wheat a year. Twenty million busi! 
aration of the McKinley bill originally, and was it not so stated | may continue to be put down as the total annual export fron 
in the report of Mr. McKinley, and were they not struck out when | India. They raise only 250,000,000 bushels a vyear—half as 1 
_ New England shoe manufacturers came forward and inter- | as we do—and they have six or seven times as many peo): ; 
ered? , ve to consume it nearly all at home. - 
Mr. JOHNGON of North Dakota, Free hides has been a Repub- | "a Sdeced tnfive-yous periods, theomuaal average expor' 
lican doctrine ever since the close of the war, or at least since 1873.-] from India have as follows: 
Mr. BELL. Why was that a Republican doctrine? 
Mr. BRUMM. If the gentleman from North Dakota will per- | js9s 1872 Bagels. | a 
mit me, I will answer that question. It is because no man goes 226, 1888-1892 
| aa the tenon ns ssinag aan a raising of hides is | 1878-188 13, 804,606 | 1883-1805 21,704 
not an industry; it is an t So an industry. Now, if the cutting off of 20,000,000 bushels of wheat from | 
Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Certainly. We could not | su ly of the world by last year’s drought in India would caus 
ae noe ga of hides by putting a tariff on hides. The ths sine in price, what effect would the reduction of 120,000.00 
© 18 & Dy- uct, els in the demand have on depressing the price? Six times 
Mr. HAN by. May I ask the gentleman from North Dakota a | as much, surely. ing , 
question? ; I did not figure on the insi cant effect of reducing the worl’ 
Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Certainly. supply by 20,000,000 bushels; that is something, but viry |! 
Mr. HANDY. Is it not a fact that the morocco factories of this T dia igure on a Republican opening our mills and 
country, many of which are located in my district, import large | ries and restoring the home et for wheat which we had 
numbers of goatskins—something like thirty million? before 1892. 
Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Certainly. That is an ar- I did count on reopening the market for 60,000,000 bushels of 
ticle that we do not ee any extent. our wheat by reci ty, which is one of the most beneficent 
Mr. DE GRAFFENR . Dol understand the gentleman to of this 
say that we do not produce goats in this country? gen aoe DOLLIVER] yesterday made the 
Mr. JOHNSON of North ta. Not to any amount; a tariff by the , that weare consum 
on goatskins would be a tariff for revenue only. and a half of w less per capita than 
e of the Republican party, when in charge of one d in 1892—and that is true, because, cheap as wh«i' 
reduced our enormous national debt one thousand nine hu is, there are thousands— millions—of our fellow-citizens \' 
millions in twenty-eight That was a reduction at the rate | have gone h for simple reason that they are o"' ©! 
of $68,000,000 a year. The Democratic party, running the Gov- | employment have not the money with which to bu) 
ernment on the opposite y, have increased the debt | wheat bread, as it is. 
$262,000,000 and over in three years. We reduced the interest on putting. bill on the statute | 
ur naticnal debt from $129,000,000 a year to $22,000,000 a year. ind that we had w 
ey, With a richer and a more numerous people, have cKinley law. The tendency will be to buy at home ins! |! 
that Ts have increased the burden of our interest may be a little high~ 
from $22 vO00 20: 958,000,008 0 year. That is a fair comparison. to earn money—to hav» 
Now, I wish ha word these theoretical wheat farm- are more than seventy mi!lio's 
ers from Alabama and Montana. Itis pathetic to hear them griev- would make over 100,000.) 
ing over the depression of the wheat farmer and attributing what- wheat right in our ow" 
ever misfortunes he may have had to the gold standard. In the much greater effect up 
last Congress I made some remarks on that question. I showed increasing or decreasing '!\: 
how enormously the the paltry amoun' 
with the triumph of Democratic the entire 10.- 
chance to supp|y * 
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hecy was as literally fulfilled as the predic: 
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lt is fashionable to assume that wheat has been going 
down and down and down during late years. The wheat market 
is very sensitive, and oscillates from day to day and from year to 
year, but on the whole it went up and up and up as long as the 
Republican party was in power—measured by what the wheat 
farmer got for his product. Iam not talking about the export 

rice—the price in New York or Liverpool. What does the farmer 
of Kansas or North Dakota care about that? All he cares about 
js what he gets for his product on his farm. 

I will take the four States lowa, Minnesota, Kansas, and Ne- 


The bushels of wheat raised, the total value in currency, and the average currency and gold values 
Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, and Nebraska, from 18 


{Including estimates for Minnesota for 1866, for which no Government figures are giv 


—— —— 





| 


Years. | 


———— 
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Here are the mee ices of wheat on the farms in the four 
States I have named—lowa, Minnesota, Kansas, and Nebraska. 
The average price during the years 1862 to 1866 was 71 cents a 
bushel; from 1867 to 1870, 66 cents a bushel; from 1871 to 1874, 72 
cents a bushel; from 1875 to 1878, 68 cents a bushel; from 1879 to 
1889, 86 cents a bushel. Then during the four years that Grover 
Cleveland was President for his first term there was a drop in 

ices. We were threatened with ‘tariff reform.” During those 

our years theaverage price was 61 cents a bushel. Under Repub- 
lican su ce rose to 70 cents per bushel. From 18#1 
to 1894 it was 59 cents; in 1895, 48 cents. 

We thus find that, measuring prices always in the same kind of 
money, there has never been a time when the farmer got as much 
per acre or as much per bushel, considering the cost of production, 
as he did the last year under os supremacy. 

Mr. DEG@ REID. How much wheat was imported last | 

rr? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. About 2,000,000 bushels. 

I admit that wheat was h in New York in 1865 than it is 
now; but what do we care about that? The railroad companies | 
then got 86 cents where they now get but 12 cents for their serv- 
ices, and probably made less clear money than they donow. We 
in the West at one time supposed that the farmer would get the | 
benefit of the cost of transportation. In that we were | 
mistaken; the consumer has got that. We, however, have got 

full share in the cheapening of the production. Whatever | 
has been from the increased use of machinery we 


have got almost the entire benefit. 
Let me mention incident in connection with this matter of | 
improved methods of wheat raising. When the World's Fair at | 
Ohloago was in , some of our wheat farmers in North Da- | 
ow te commissioners of the different nations of 
world how we raised wheat according to up-to-date methods, 
show foreign countries why they could not | 
with us in wheat raising. A train of palace | 
Chicago, and the commissioners of the dif- | 
invited to come to North Dakota and see how 
half of them accepted theinvitation. At 
the train of cars stopped by the side of a 
selected for the exhibition. 
= beautiful, ripe grain, ready to 
be . Larimore, the proprietor of the 
farm, put in 45 machines, each drawn by three mules. and one 
man to each machine as driver, which came up as regularly and 
as so many batteries of artillery going into actton. 
en echelon, and followed each other around in regu- 
the field of grain. 


ape 

order 

By Sodeckie me afternoon they had succeeded in cutting and 
which 


E 


machine being ee entire mile square 
hn methods of harvesting wheat, on 
new fertile land out re ing that 
something lessremote than the ‘‘ crime of 73” had rewantes ives 
[Loud applause. } 


4 cited aoe ee 
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| comprehensive effort to develop the deposits known to exist in a 


it 


braska and will trace the farm price of wheat back to 1862. The 
only reason [ do not include my own State is because in those days 
we produced no wheat. Our State was then a barren Indian coun- 
try. Now we produce annually in my district one-seventh of the 
entire wheat crop of the United States. It is unreas 
pose that the pouring of 61,000,000 bushels 


mable to sup- 


} of wheat mto the ir- 
plus of the country from the district which I represent, as we did 
in the year 1895, had no effect on prices, while 000,000 bushels 


from India—only a third as much 
price of wheat 20 cents a bushel. 


had the effect of advancing the 


per bushel of i : ‘ thee 


f 
2? to 1895, inclusive 
en 
Average value per bushel in 
Production. Total value. Four States Vin ‘ 
I ine: Kansa ' “ 
se ; sot . raska 
Cur . rold rol 
yenet fold . gold & old), 
Rushels 
84, 585, 105 $00, 090, 213 106.5 71.4 %2 ao 06. 4 M4.1 
151, 910, 000 | 183, 601, 410 Me Hi. 4 6.2 “5.3 x2 55.5 
24 824000 | 181, 438, 420 SO). 7 72.6 70.8 7. 1 aS. 6 “a 
319, 073, 206 25, 870, SAS 73.9 68.5 aa. l 72.9 ao w.6 
308, 655, 708 343, 117, 128 ae. 1 se} ©.2 80.5 0.3 
44,474,400 | 270, BOA, GAS 61.6 “6 (MH v8 4 
885,019,000 | 272, 684, 185 70.8 71.8 T.4 w.4 “3 
44, 776, 783 260, 613, 408 wo 67.6 1 bo. 5 a | 
116, 45, 51, 086, S41 43.9 4 i { i) 
2, 500, 261, 705 1, 857, 601, 268 71.7 60.4 1.3 1.8 65.0 61.3 
| 
The Tariff. 
‘ nn 
SPEECH 
ow 
, ’ cm 
HON. J. YOST, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 24, 18 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Unton. and 
having under consideration the bill (H.R. 370) to provide revenue for the 


Government and to encourage the industries of the United States 

Mr. YOST said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: One of the most unjust schedules in this bill is 
that relating to manganese, which is put on the free list. We 
have failed heretofore to produce a sufficient quantity of this 
material for the simple reason that there has been no earnest, 
dozen States of the Union. Capital is required to make this devel- 
opment, but capital can not be induced to invest as long as the 
material to be won is forced into direct competition with similar 
material mined abroad under a different labor system and entered 
here duty free. In 1895 our domestic production of manganese 
was less than 10,000 tons, or about 10 per cent of the manganese 
consumed. But afew years ago a single mine in the district I 
represent produced nearly 20,000 tons per year. ‘To-day that mine 
is not in operation. This practical abandonment was not due to 
an exhaustion of the ore. It is attributable directly to the influx 
of the foreign product. 

Not only has this importation had the effect of closing the mines 
already developed, but it has placed an embargo upon any further 
effort to utilize the vast stores of this material which now lie use- 
less in the mountains of the South. As the importations have 
increased, so has the domestic supply decreased. The following 


figures, taken from the last Report on the Mineral Resources of 
the United States, tell their own tale: 
Domestic i Percent 
Year produc np omg aK 
sae tion of ae alien American 
manganes eyeno™ | product 
Tones Tone 
1880. . 4, 107 4,195 a5 
1800... 25, 6M i335, Gs ” 
1891. . 23, 416 | 28, (2A 15 
| 18, 618 | 5, Bi iv 
hi cesnses< 7,718 67,717 10 
1t.. 6, 308 | 44, 655 12 
1805... 86, 111 10 


0, AT 





It is idle to contend that we can not produce manganese of good 
quality and in sufficient quantities. Heretofore the larger pro- 
portion of manganese produced in the United States was mined 





recon 


in the 2 < Virginia, in Georgia, and in Arkansas. The late We find that the 


Joseph D, Weeks, who for a number of years, including 1896, 
prepared the article on manganese for Mineral Resources of the 

nited States,” and who was recognized as an expert, stated that 
the occurrence of manganese— ~ 

Is almost coextensive with brown hematite iron ores. It is found all along 
the western slope of the eastern ridge of the Appalachian Mountains from 
Maine to Georgia. 

The indications are that there are very large deposits in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, and on the California coast very large deposits of manganese have 
been observed. In many cases, however, the ore is so far from railroads and 
from the points of consumption as to make it impossible to mine it protieey: 
whilst in other cases it is too high in phosphorus to make it largely availab: 
in steel manufacture. 

Along the western slope of the Blue Ridge Mountains in Vir- 
ginia, where the larger proportion of the domestic manganese has 
been produced, the deposits have been traced for over 100 miles. 
The developments made, principally at Crimora, have shown not 
only large quantities, but that the quality is fully up to the re- 
quirements of the trade. Similar results have been attained at 

tikton and other points where a real effort at development has 
been made. At still other points on the same range prelimi 
a has proceeded far enough to demonstrate the practi- 
cability of extensive and profitable operations, could the necessary 
capital be enlisted to inaugurate the enterprise upon business 
lines. And this represents but a section of the manganese de- 
posits of the United States. 

Were the actual demand made upon us, in three years’ time we 
could be producing every pound of this material that might be 
required by our manufacturers. So long, however, as the forei 
product is permitted to enter our ports duty free, so long will 
capital shrink from home employment and seek investment across 
the water, where the cheap-labor system and ocean freights guar- 
antee a higher percentage of profit. If we close this door, or at 
least make it more difficult of ingress, we divert the channel of 
investment and turn it to the development of those resources with 
which we have been so abundantly blessed. The same argument 
advanced in favor of manganese on the free list, the same cry of 
inability to supply its place with the domestic product, has been 
employed to oppose every real effort at American development. 

Less than ten years ago we were solemnly assured that tin plate 
could not be made in this country. As the result of a protective 


duty, we have demonstrated that it can be and is being made 
The a ality is as good and the cost to the consumer has 


here. 
been lessened. So, too, with sugar. For years it was contended 
that, inasmuch as the cane-producing territory was limited, we 
would be compelled for ali time to import the bulk of the sugar 
used. A wise tariff act started the beet-sugar industry, and but 
for the repeal of that act we should by this time have been in a 
fair way to produce all the sugar used. Even as it is we have 
made such headway in beet culture that it is only a question of 
time when we shall supply the entire domestic demand for sugar, 
if not export it. So, too, it will be with manganese, if the proper 
effort is made to protect us against this importation and develop 
our own deposits. A duty of $2 per ton would be the equivalent 
of 25 per cent ad valorem. This would afford ample inducement 
to open our mines; would, under present importations, bring to 
the Government an annual revenue of $175,000, and, even if the 
whole duty were added to the price, it would not increase the cost 
of steel rails more than 10 cents per ton. 

Our own laborers need the employment which the production of 
this imported manganese requires; our own mines are ripe for 
development. Both objects can be attained by the imposition of 
a reasonable duty, and no American interest will be injured, 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN B. CORLISS, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HovUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 29, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having.under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the 
Government, and to encourage the industries of the United States— 


Mr. CORLISS said: 

Mr. Cuatraan: The history of our country and the bitter — 
rience of the people during the past four years have demonstra 
the wisdom and necessity of a protective tariff. By looking back- 
ward and reviewing the effects of laws upon the happiness and 
prosperity of the people, and in the light of our experience, we 
per justly hope to find wisdom to guide us in the present and 

uture. 
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SS 
rotective-tariff principle has been tho ja... 
bone and framework of our political system, our business »..... 
rity, our national progress, and the extraordinary avi, 

ppiness of the American om ow P 

Commencing with the establishment of the protect, 
system in 1812, we have suffered five periods of great dey)... 
each of which has followed the enactment of laws base:| 
principles of free trade; and every period of prosperity (j\;, 
entire peaceful history of the nation has been during {})..... |. 
of a protective-tariff law. In 1812 the first high prote +; i ft 
was enacted to give strength and stability to the Gover)... ),; 
the then approaching war with Great Britain, and a jy»), 
great prosperity was enjoyed until this first protective-t.; ¢ ),, 
then regarded as a war measure, was repealed, when the })yeijo.. 
of the country was speedily prostrated and the people re 
want, idleness, and misery. 

The effect of the repeal of this first protective tariff, a} 
may be illustrated and the condition of the people properly 
described in the words of Colonel Benton, then a leadiny [ey)4- 
cratic statesman in Congress, who, in describing the conditicy, o¢ 
our country, said: 

No price for property, no sales except those of the sheriff and the marshal 
no purchasersat execution sales except the creditor or some hoarder of tyonev 
no employment for industry, no demand for labor, no sale for the produeie 
of the farm, no sound of the hammer except that of the auctioneer knocking 
down property. Distress was the universal cry of the people; relief th 
universal demand. 

How truly history repeats itself. This language seeins to {it 
the experiences of the people under the Administration of Groyey 
Cleveland—some time since the idol of Democracy. Relief thin 
was at last secured, as it must be now, by the enactment of a 

rotective-tariff law. There was, however, this difference bp- 
een that period and the present: The wise and great states. 
men of that day, disregarding party prejudices, recognizing the 
bitter experiences of the people and the evil effects of free trade. 
the distress and unhappiness, united—Clay and General Jackson, 
Webster and Van Buren, William Henry Harrison ani Silas 
Wright—in one common cause for the relief of their country and 
people and the establishment of American interests by strong pro- 
tective-tariff laws. 

Under the stimulating influences of these laws our country 
was soon restored to prosperity, and for over twenty years we 
gradually advanced in national wealth, in business and industrial 
progress and happiness, until, through the political evolutions of 
partisan strife and the fascinating representations of elo jnuent 


-theorists, the protective tariff was again destroyed, and the prog- 


ress of American interests and industries ce , 

The misery and misfortune of the people and the condition of 
our business interests may be — best illustrated by quoting 
from the message to Congress of the Democratic free-trade Presi- 
dent Buchanan during this second period of depression in the 
history of our country under free-trade laws: 

With unsurpassed plenty in all the elements of national wealth. our man- 
ufacturers have su ded, our public works are retarded, our private enter 

rises of different kinds are abandoned, and thousands of usefu! laborers are 
rown out of employment and reduced to want. 

When we consider this testimony in the light of the experience 
of President Buchanan, who in his earlier career had carnestly 
supported a protective tariff, but for po‘itical supremacy liad un- 
fortunately given way to the theorists and consented to the enact- 
ment of a free-trade law, we wonder at the tenacity with which 
many leading Democratic statesmen follow the unfortunate and 
misguiding theories of free trade. 

The nation has enjoyed most_profound peace and abundant 
harvests for over thirty years. Her unbounded resources are bu! 
half discovered; her manufacturing, commercial, and agricu!tural 
interests, through the genius of her le and favorable climate, 
are unlimited in scope and power of development. During the 
Administration of the Republican party, under President Benja 
min Harrison, and the blessed fostering effects of the Mchinley 
tariff law of 1890, every avenue of human employment seem! t» 
be filled by people wi happy hearts. Every factory was alive 
with the mechanical genius of American artisans; every mine Ws 
being worked to its full capacity, daily yielding to the people tho 
hidden wealth of the earth; every farmer was gladdened wit! !h» 
fruits of an abundant harvest, sold at good prices in an Amer) 
market; every laboring man throughout the length and breast) 
of our land was actively employed at good wages for the sup)"''. 
happiness, and blessing of his family; the homes of all classes ©! 
our people were filled with the necessaries and comforts of 11! 
idleness, want, and financial suffering were unknown to the g'«\' 
mass of our industrious people; the revenue of the nation w'> 
ample for the demands of the Government, the obligations 0: 0" 
bonded indebtedness, the care of those who bravely defended an! 
preserved by their patriotism the Union, as well as the mainte: 
nance and development of the American Navy for the protect!v» 
of the national honor. . 














When we recall the glorious progress of the nation and the hap- 
piness of the people during this period of Republican Administra- 
tion of national affairs, and compare it with the dark, gloomy, 
cloudy, and miserable four years just passed under Democracy, 
we turn with sorrowing hearts and mournful regrets that more 
of our citizens could not have heeded the prophetic words of our | 
beloved statesman, James G. Blaine, who, foreseeing the danger 
of free trade in this country, warned the people in these words: 

fam an American, and I rejoice every day of my life that I am. I enjoy 
the general property of my country, and know that the workingmen of this 
land are the best paid, the best fed, and the best clothed of any laborers on 


the faceof the earth. Many of them havehomesof their own. They are sur- 
rounded by all the comforts and many of the luxuries of life. 1 shudder, 


however, at the thought that the time must come when all this will be 
changed, when the general prosperity of the country will be destroyed, when 


the great body of workingmen in this land who are now so prosperous will 
hear their wives and children cry for bread; that the day must come when 
the great factories and manufactories of this land will shut down, and where 
there is now life and activity there will be the silence of the tomb. 

And the reason why this must be is this: The great Southern wirg of the 
Democratic y are determined to establish the doctrine of free trade in 
this land. ey will be assisted by their Northern allies. The fight is now 
on. Thereisa t body of visionary but educated men who are employed 
day by day in writing free-trade essays and arguments in favor of that doc 
tvine, which find thetr way into every newspaper in this land. The great 
body of our people have never experienced themselves the sufferings which 
always result when the protective prtnciyios are laid aside. Poisoned and | 
excited by the wild statements of these writers, and the demagogic appeals 
of Democratic speakers, the result will be that in the very near future these 
forces which are now working will be strong enough to defeat at the polls 
the party advocating the doctrine of protection. 

It must inevitably follow that uncertainty and doubt will ensue. The 
business men of the country, fearing the destruction of the principle of pro- 
tection, will decline to en in business, consequently milis will shut down 
and the workingmen will be thrown out of employment. The people will 
then see what they have never seen before, that they can not be prosperous 
and have work while this principle is threatened. In the midst of their suf- 
fering they will learn that the only way they can be prosperous and happy is 
to vote for the party that has built up the industries by which they have 

ined a livelihood; because they will then see clearly that when the manu- 
factory is shut down there is no demand for the only thing which they haye 
to sell, and that is their labor. 


Mr. Chairman, in order to illustrate the loss to the American 

wage earners under the free-trade Wilson Act, I have had pre- 

a list of the manufactured goods imported into this coun- 

try during the year 1894 under the McKinley tariff law, as com- | 

with the same articles imported in the year 1896 under the | 

ilson law, and desire that the table may be printed as a part of 

my remarks. It will be observed that the total importations in 

1804 amounted to $154,649,867.32; in 1896, $270,151,878.81, a dif- 
ference of $115,502,011.49. 

It is well known that manufactured articles embrace about 25 
per cent of raw material and 75 per cent of labor. Had the man- | 
ufactured articles above mentioned been produced in this country 
we should have consumed in the year 1896 $67,537,969.70 of the 
raw material of our own country, and expended for the laboring 
a of this Union the enormous sum of $202,613,909.11 in wages. 

his would have employed the 6,000,000 idle artisans in our coun- 
try in 1896, at an average price of $1.50 per day, for twenty-two 
and one-half days. Under the Wilson law this labor was given 
to the artisans of Europe and other lands, and the profit upon this | 
labor and material was distributed to the manufacturers of for- | 
eign countries. What intelligent laboring man can examine these | 
facts and ever again vote for a party advocating the principles of | 
free trade? 

Mr. Chairman, I have the honor to represent one of the largest | 
manufacturing districts in this country, in which nearly every | 
character of manufactories may be found, and during the life of | 
the McKinley tariff law we employed over 35,000 artisans in the 
manufacturing industries of my city. During that happy period | 
no man who was honest and industrious sought employment in 
vain or suffered for the necessaries of life; but during the past 
three years, under the Wilson law. nearly 16,000 of these artisans 
have been forced into idleness, want, and misery. They are hon- | 
est, industrious, and intelligent citizens, and it is through no | 
fault of theirs that they have suffered from lack of employment. | 

Mr. Chairman, I am deeply interested in the schedule with ref- | 





erence to; contained in this bill. In Michigan we have the | 
soil and wi hands ready to raise the sugar beets required for 


the production of sugar in this country. Why, with the natural 
soil, climate, and the genius and activity of our people, should we 
t Germany, the West Indies, or any other country to pro- 

uce for us the that is required by our people? And I re- 
pee in the belief that through the blessings of this proposed tariff 
Ww, when enacted, this great industry may be encouraged to such 
an extent that in a few years the present order of things may be 
c , and instead of receiving from foreign countries more 
than three-fourths of the sugar we use, it may be produced in our 


. Chairman, it has been wisely said, ‘‘ Show me the laws of 
nation and I will tell you the condition of its — How 
clearly this wise saying has been demonstrated during the past 
the evil effects of the Wilson Act! 

the American laborer, through the uplifting 


| 
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| producer. 


| cities along our borders and com 
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influences of the McKinley law, was raised to a self-respecting, in- 
dependent social condition, and enabled to obtain comtorts which 
in foreign countries are enjoyed only by the rich. The capacity 
to produce as well as the ability to consume products was in- 


| creased in this country during that period through the genius and 
enlightenment of our people until the 70,000,000 of population had 
become, through active employment good wages, capable of 
not only producing but also consuming a third more than the 


artisans of Europe, and more than twice as much as the 
of any other nation. 


It is unjustly claimed by many that our misfortune 


people 


arises from 


overproduction, stimulated by a protective tariff: but the list of 
manufactured articles to which I have referred that were im- 
ported in 1896 in excess of 1894 demonstrates the fact that the 
overproduction came from some other land, and not from the 


laborers of our own country. 

Mr. Chairman, whenever the wage earners of our land have 
steady employment and fair wages, every avenue of trade and 
business prospers. The farmers, in their present distress, can 
justly attribute their misfortune to the destruction of the Ameri- 
can market, which, under the blessings of a protective tariff, was 
enabled to absorb, through its employed laboring men, the prod- 
ucts of the soil. 

We want not only protection to capital, manufacturing indus- 
tries, and the producers in this country, but also protection to the 
laborers against the unjust competition from foreign workingmen 
who periodically invade our labor markets and rob us of the fruits 
of labor justly belonging to our own people. 

I have suggested to the Ways and Means Committee an amend- 
ment embracing the provision in the immigration bill which I 
had the honor to — and which was adopted by this House 
notwithstanding the veto of the President forbidding the ** birds 
of passage ” from entering this country and engaging in competi- 
tion with our own people, and I regret that the committee are un- 
willing to favorably consider my suggestion. As Republicans we 
have ever contended that the protective turiff maintained high 
wages and benefited the laboring man as well as the capitalist and 
If that be true—and [ am one who believes in the prin- 
ciples of protection—then we should assure the laboring men of 
our fidelity to their interests by the adoption of a provision simi- 
lar to the one suggested to the committee. 

By this law we would stop not only the products and the manu- 
factured articles made by the cheap laborers of foreign lands, but 
the skilled mechanics and laborers from coming into the large 

eting with our artisans in the 
building and other trades. Mr. Cielawen, the American people 
not only want this measure, but they likewise and with equal 
interest and earnestness demand an immigration law that shall 
restrict, regulate, and control the immigration of the illiterate, 
half-civilized people from foreign lands who are now and have been 
for a decade overcrowding our ports for admission. While lamas 
loyal to our foreign-born citizens as any man upon this floor—and I 
believe they have come to our country and adopted itas their home 
for themselves and their families, and are as loyal to the flag as any 
man who was born beneath it—yet they, as well as I, appreciate 


the danger that is menacing our people in the indiscriminate im- 
migration permitted under the present insufficient laws. 
Laws should be enacted by a nation for the elevation of the 


masses and not the classes—laws that will destroy special privi- 
leges in the hands of the favored few and level them to the p!ane of 
equity and justice and of humanity. This measure, coupled with 


| a wise immigration law, will, in my judgment, elevate the masses, 


grant them employment at good wages, and extend the bl 
of prosperity to their families. 
In the light of our commercial depression and the restrict 


ssings 


’ 
ion oO 


| commerce in foreign markets, who does not regret the stupid 


blunder of the Democratic party in repealing that most wise pro 
vision of reciprocity conceived by the prophetic genius of Aimer- 
ica’s most beloved statesman, James G. Blaine, who, through the 
magic of his diplomatic power during its brief existence, opened 
new avenues of commerce and additional markets in foreign lands 
for American products? 


Once more, thank God, the American manufacturers and pro- 
ducers, under the present measure, may soon enjoy the advantages 
and blessings that may besecured through thereciprocity provision 
embraced in this bill. Mr. Chairman, through the influence and 


power of this clause and the stimulating influence of a protective 
tariff to American interests we may hope to soon see American 
ships, built in American shipyards, from American material, by 
American workingmen, manned by American seamen, carrying 
our products to new and reopened markets of the world, and pro- 
claiming the greatness and glory of this nation and the magnitude 
of its wonderful resources by transporting the products of this 
country into the markets of the world under the protection of the 
American flag. [Applause. ] 


Mr. Chairman, the destiny of a nation must depend upon the 
character of its people, and our greatest duty is to preserve, by 
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wise laws, not only the American producer, manufacturer, and 
laborer, but the honor and prosperity of the nation and the char- 
acter of American citizenship; and the adoption of this measure 
is, in my judgment, a step in the progress of humanity. [Ap- 
plause. | 


Imports of dutiable gouds under the McKinley and Wilson laws. 


Under the Under the 
Articles. 


McKinley law,| Wilson law, 
1804. | . 
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The Tariff. 


The supreme policy of every nation is to develop its own producing 
eurenn —iyhes. 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE EDMUND FOSS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United States— 

Mr. FOSS said: 

Mr. CuatrMAn: I do not wish the opportunity to without 
identifying myself by voice as well as by vote with this important 
measure—the most important which has engaged the attention of 
Con and the country for some time. 

Political parties are in the cqntrol of a higher providence than 
our own. They move upon the field of human action for a time, 
but remain only so long as they meet cour usly and wisely the 
issues of the ever present. The le are holding parties to-day 
te a stricter accountability. They are saying, ‘“‘Not many 
promises, but more performance.” [Applanse 

The Republican party in its national convention pl the 
people to replenish our depleted and to revive the dead 
and oe industries of the country. A trusting people —— its 
confidence in that party, and on the 4th of March, one of ica’s 
= statesmen step forth and took the oath of office as 

esident of the United States. [Applause.] 

Immediately he called Congress in extraordinary session to re- 
deem a promise—to make the people's wish the people's will, and 
we, their chosen representatives, are here to do it. Let us act 
wisely but expeditiously, for this measure means the relief of a 
long-suffering people. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

The distinguished chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, quoting from another, well said that ‘‘it is a condition 
and not a theory that confronts us.” When I heard him say that, 
my mind echoed and re-echoed with another sentiment—that it is 
the same old condition which has always confronted the American 
peopie at the close of any and every Democratic Admnnistra- 
tion. [Applause on the Republican ] The same old condi- 
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tion of closed workshops and empty factories, of smokeless ,) m 
neys and idle spindles, of ruined homes and starving peo)... 
free trade and no trade, of low w and no wages. Tho | 
time the Democratic was in full power in this cou), 
left the Government in the same condition in which it finds «.,.° 
to-day—with a depleted Treasury and destruction upon every |...) 
The sublime faith of the people saved it then, and will save j; ».... 

First of all, the Government needs more revenue. The ro, 
have been running behind the expenditures at the rate 
$50,000,000 per year. 


Receipts and expenditures from July 1, 1898, to June 30, 1397. 


Total expendi- 
Total revenue. tures, inciuding| Deficit 
premiums. ; 


Year. 


i 34 ccsssesbipiicieptidns Galadebideiall 
1806. .... 
Ni Sie Sa titi aia 
1897 (estimated) 


$367, 525, 279.83 | 
195, 298. 29 
434, 678, 654.48 | 
472, 203, 120.75 


It has always been regarded that the best and easiest meth) of 
— revenue is to place a duty upon the foreignimports. Dur- 
ing all of that period from the close of the war, in 1865, down to 
the inauguration of Grover Cleveland, March 4, 1893, while th. 
Government was run upon Republican tariffs, a deficiency was 
never known. 


Revenues and expenditures of the eat from July 1, 1865, to June § 
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~~ | Excess of ; 
Total revenue. tures, including revenue over 


expenditures 
| 


$37, 223, 206.07 
133, 091, 335.11 
28, 207, THs. 46 
48, 078, 400.41 
101, 601, 916.88 
91, 146, 756. 4 
96, 588, 004. 89 
43, 392, 950.; 
2 344, BRD 
13, 376, 658. 26 
28, 022,241.83 
30, 340, 577.69 
20, 799, 551.90 
6, 879, 300. 93 
65, 883, 653. 20 
100, 089, 404. 98 
145, 543, 810. 71 
132, 879, 44. 41 
104, 395, 625. 50 
63, 463, 771. 27 
93, 956, 5RR. 56 


108, 471, 097. 69 


} 111,341, 273.¢ 


87, 761, O80. 59 
85, 040, 271.97 
26, R38 541.96 
9,014, 453. 66 
2,341, 674. 29 


11, 815, 083, 249. 22 


} 


Average yearly excess of revenue over expenditures, $64,824,4(1.70. 


During these twenty-eight years we 
“+ us in the Treasury. 


revenue and a 8s 


have always had abundant 
The surplus for these 


cars aggregated $1,815,083,249, making an average for each year 
of $64,824,401. Such were the fruits of the Republican tariff 


eT 


his measure will give the country the necessary revenue. Th: 
committee in their report say: 


If the bill should become a law by May 1,it is more than probable that'' 
yield an increase of revenue of 
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free list), $1,500,000 from 


$75,000,000 


Our Democratic brethren object, and say that this measur: 
raises too much revenue, and warn us against the dangers 0! 4 
surplus. I am reminded of whata 


once said, ‘‘that it was much easier to take 
i with 


the mud and 


does that party knowabout a surplus, when it 


American citizen 


care of asurplus tha: 


ings grace from a party 
which has placed our Government during the last four years 10 
financial Applause 


.) What 


never produced 


one in fifty years or been able to pull itself out of a deficiency! 
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Again, this measure means the encouragement of American 
industries. The duties are so laid as to protect our own people. 
Now, the gentlemen upon the Democratic side have made merry 
over our diversity of opinion as to particular schedules. I believe 
that the rates might be lowered in some instances and not to the 
disadvantage of American interests. It is a difficult problem to 
fix the duties upon all the different articles, and it is not unrea- 
sonable that we should seemingly differ among ourselves. We 
may justly do so; but A the great principle of American pro- 
tection there is and will be no division in our ranks. [Applause 
on the Republican side. | 

Let me from the Republican national platform of 1896, 
adopted at St. Louis: 

Te an rticular schedules. The question of rates is 
a We ope Eeaan tobe governed by the conditions of the times and of pro- 
duction; the ruling and uncompromising principle is the protection and de- 


velopment of American labor and industry. 
settlement, and then it wants rest. 





© country demands a right 


The ome demands a tariff that is neither too high nor too 
low—a tariff high enough to protect the industries of our country 
and low enough to furnish the required revenue. But above all, 
the country demands a tariff measure that will be so reasonable 
and just to all its diversified interests as to commend itself to the 
honest judgment of the whole American people, and thereby re- 
main upon the statute books of our country for many years to 
come, indorsed and repeatedly reindorsed bya greater and a greater 
majority of the voters of the land. [Loud applause on the Re- 
ublican 
Protection has always been recognized as the national policy of 
our country ever since Washington signed the first tariff act. It 
is extremely amusing, if not edifying, to hear our Democratic 
brethren, who seem to have little respect for history, continually 
roclaim that their great worthies, Jefferson and Jackson, were 
ee traders. I assert that Jefferson, the patron saint of the Dem- 
ocratic party, was a protectionist. Let me read from a letter 
which he wrote under the shades of Monticello upon March 2, 
1815, to Jean Batiste Say, a Frenchman who was about to emi- 
grate to this country: 


The prohibiting duties we lay on all articles of foreign manufacture which 


ence us to establish at home, with the patriotic determination 
of every citizen to use no foreign article which can be made within our- 
selves, t regard todifference of price, secures us against a relapse into 
foreign And this circumstance may be worthy of your consid- 


eration should you continue in the disposition to emigrate to this country. 


This that Thomas Jefferson not only believed in the doc- 
trine , but, still more, wore upon his body the evidence 
of the faith that was in him. 

Andrew Jackson was also a protectionist. Let me read a short 
extract from a letter which he wrote to Dr. Coleman April 26, 
1824, and mark how appropriate it is to this day and hour: 

In short, sir, have lo bject to the policy of British mer- 
charts. It e thme we Should co aesmere Te iipelaaé cot te 


eeding the laborers of England feed our own, or else in a 


of f and 
pty by leans our present policy we shall be rendered paupers 
ourselves. 


In the tof history, I say to the gentlemen upon the other 
side that if the Democratic of to-day had one particle of the 
a in it that inspired the old Democracy of Jefferson and 

ackson, you would be striking hands with us across this Chamber 
in one common effort of patriotic loyalty to relieve a bankrupt 
and torestore itytoourcountry. [Loudapplause 

on the blican side. 

This measure es the home market, the best market of the 
best people 7 the face of the globe, to the American producer. 
The value of the home market has been estimated at various times, 
but perhaps with aoe accuracy by Mr. George B. Curtiss in his 
valuable work on tection and Prosperity. e following fig- 
ures show the value of our home market in 1890 as compared with 
foreign markets: 











ad Sleep btinencecsune $9, 054,435, 337 
TS 7,000, 000, 000 

ee deccosieatocncceeacoocce 789, 310, 409 
ee a ok 8 dune ee cisuwnesoccoces 16, 845, 745, 746 

We exported of all products.......................--..---.------- 845, 203, 828 
a on cbbubeuccccacccuen 15, 998, 451,918 
i. enemas Seen Soee 7, 569, 000, 000 

American overall available foreign markets. ................-.-- 8, 429, 451, 918 


The American market, according to the above, is worth twice 
as much as all the foreign markets of the world. Who shall say 
that the American home market is not worth preserving for our 
Own people? What kind of statesmanship is that which would 
surrender it to others who do not live here and have no interest 
oo of our institutions and the working out of 

grand 

Again, this 


of our America? [Applause.] 
measure means American wages for American work- 
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ingmen, which will give to them and their families the opportunity 
of enjoying higher standards of living. This, in my judgment, is 
the strongest argument in favor of the protective policy. The 
census of 1860 under a low tariff revealed the fact that the num- 
ber of workingmen in the manufacturing establishments of this 
country was 1,311,246, who earned in wages $378,878,966, or an 
average of $288 for each person. The census of 180, after thirty 
years of Republican tariff legislation, revealed a more splendid 
truth—that the number of laborers had increased to 4,712,622, earn- 
ing $2,283,216,529 in wages, or $484 for each person annually, an 
increase of nearly 70 per cent. : 

The bone and sinew of this country to-day are the American 
workingmen, and what increases their comfort and prosperity 
strengthens and cements the American body politic. Wendell 
Phillips once said: 

It is the dollar left on Saturday night after all the bills are paid that means 
education, independence, self-respect, manhood. It increases the value of 
every acre near by, fills the town with dwellings, opens public libraries and 
crowds them, dots the continent with cities and cobwebs it with railways. 


The one remaining dollar insures progress and guarantees millions to its 
owner. 


Phillips was right. It is that dollar which means the character 
and intelligence and progress of the American people. It is that 
dollar which sends the boy and the girl to the school, the seminary, 
and the college, and builds them up into strong manhood and 
gentle womanhood, which above all are the most finished products 


| of American manufacture in this nineteenth century of Christian 


civilization. It is that dollar which means the security of the 
present and prosperity of the future. [Loud applause. | 

This measure protects the interests of all sections of the coun- 
try—the North, the South, the East, and the West. There is no 
sectionalism init. The men who framed this measure represented 
all localities and all interests. Their labors have demonstrated 
that they not only represented the constituencies which elected 
them, but still more, in a larger and truer sense, that greater con- 
stituency which extends from the shore of the Atlantic to the 
coast of the Pacific, from the Gulf to the Lakes—our common 
country. 

Lastly, this measure means the industrial independence of the 
nation. One hundred years ago our forefathers, out of love for 
man and in fear of God, wrought out the political independence 
of the land. It remains for us to achieve its industrial independ- 
ence. 

Under it prosperity will come slowly, perhaps, at first, because 
all true progress is necessarily slow in its beginnings. It will 
come with returning confidence and with reassuring hope. It 
will come with the stately march of the people's sublime faith in 
their country and in the ability of the Republican party to govern 
it. It will come in the closing of the present century. It will 
come in the dawning of the new. It will come under the Admin 
istration of William McKinley. [Long-continued applause. | 


The Tariff. 





SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH H. WALKER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 
On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: There are some things material to this discus- 
sion that are incontestably true, and must be admitted by ail men 
who will candidly discuss an economic question: 

First, that there is as bet ween countries an economic level in man- 
ufacturing and a wage level, and that the wage level may and does 
differ very widely between those same countries from the economic 
level. The United States, England, France, and Germany are very 
nearly on the same economic level; that is to say, in the development 
of their industries and in their use of machinery and methods. 
The wage levels of those countries, however, differing so widely, 
make competition unequal without protective tariffs. Of course 
this general difference in wage levels does not represent the differ- 
ence in each industry, some industries having more advantage 
in lower wages in one country than in another, and therefore, to 
thoroughly protect the wage earners of this country as against 
wage earners engaged in the same industries in European countries 
on the same economic level, different rates of protective duties are 
necessary in a protective tariff. 

Again, it is incontestably true that all inventions and improve- 
ments in methods in this country are immediately taken to Europe 
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and there adopted, not only in machines, but in the speed of their 
running and in the units of products required of each operative in 
the same class of factories in the countries named, so that the unit 
of production per wage worker is practically the same in duplicate 
factories in each of the four countries. 

Second, that the cost of taking ahy product from any European 
port and delivering it to any port in the United States is less than 
the average cost of taking the same product of American mills 
within a radius of 200 miles of any large city from which it is dis- 
tributed and delivering it to that city. 

FACTORIES TOUCH ENDS THE WORLD OVER. 


This shows that to-day all factories in all countries have an 
economic position of touching ends the world over, distance be- 
tween them being practically annihilated. It is therefore incon- 
ceivable to any practical manufacturer how anything can protect 
American wage earners from having their wages reduced to the 
general level of the European countries named, all on the same 
economic level as we are, but having a very much lower wage level 
than we, except a protective tariff. Eighty years ago the cost 
of freight and commissions and the crude methods of handling 
products gave the American pee a considerable advantage, 
while it is clearly seen that the ocean carriage of to-day, by its 
improved aglinadis. not only destroys this former advantage, but it 


gives a decided advantage to the European manufacturer so far as | 


freight to our markets is concerned, 
SOUTHERN OPPOSITION TO PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 


Itis, furthermore, incontestably true that the framers of the Con- 
stitution and American statesmen down to 1830, with but two or 
three conspicuous exceptions, were unanimously in favor of a 
protective tariff. In fact, no one disputes that the desire for such 
a tariff had a large influence in the framing and adopting of the 
Constitution of the United States. Again, it isincontestably true 
that the sole ground, as announced by themselves, upon which 
Hon. George McDuffie, John C. Calhoun, and all other Southern 
statesmen, without exception, founded their ——— to protec- 
tion was on the fact of the difference in the labor system of the 
South from the labor system of the North. This was stated with 
great clearness and force and without abatement by Hon. George 
McDuffie and all the Southern statesmen of that day. The fact 
that their horses, mules, and human laborers were each worked 
without wages, while the laboring people of the North received 
wages, was the sole and only aeauell upon which they based their 


——— to a protective tariff, and their position was as impreg- 


nable as their reasons from their position were sound. 

At the very beginning of the discussion they threatened dis- 
union unless a free-trade tariff was adopted, and that they entered 
upon disunion and were only prevented from consummating it by 
the resolute conduct of President Jackson is also true. It is, fur- 
thermore, a matter of undisputed history that all the results of 
their ostensible submission were abrogated in the tariff act of 
1882. Their declaration that there could be no peace in this coun- 


etry so ae as the majority insisted upon a protective tariff was 
it 


announced at that time and has been repeated in every tariff dis- 
cussion by every leading Southern statesman from that day to the 
present, and conspicuously so in that of 1894. I shall use the 
oes and conduct of the giant advocates of free trade in the 
House during the discussion of the Wilson bill rather than the 
feeble echoes of that debate that were heard in this House upon 
the Dingley bill. , 
SHAKING THE BLOODY SHIRT. 

The gentleman from Georgia, Hon. Charles F. Crisp, on Febru- 
ary 1, 1894, used the following language: 

For thirty years the reign of the protectionist bas never been ceful. It 
has never been quiet. And so longais men love liberty and equally end right 
they never will rest easy under a system which is oppressive and unjust. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

> ae oS * ” * * 


Even my friend from Maine [Mr. Reep], a gentleman usually free, in his 
vablic utterances at least, from reflections of that sort, in the conclusion of 
iis argument to-day, thirt y years after the war, secks to arouse some of the 


feeling of that distant period. * * * When Democrats talked about a re- 


duction in the tariff, our kind and loving friends on the other side said, ** Oh, 
go to the polls and vote as you shot, against the South,” and that ended it. 

Any allusion to the great historic facts which I have mentioned 
brings a sharp reproof and a declaration upon the part of even the 
most fair-minded free traders that we are ‘‘ shaking the bloody 
shirt.” Every allusion upon our part to the very significant facts 
of our history receives that reply. 

On May 10, 1888, the Hon. Henry G. Turner, of Georgia, used 
the following language: 

If we are unfit on account of our relation to slavery to consider public 
measures proposing to reduce the burdens of the people, might I not with 


equal propriety say that those who enslaved the African can not be trusted 
with the task of revising the privileges of freemen? [Applause.] 


PROTECTION “CRUEL AND INHUMAN.” 
Furthermore, the accusations hea upon Northern members 
of Congress upon the floor of the House and Senate, and in the 
public press, by these Democratic free-trade statesmen, is insult- 


} 
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ing beyond endurance. The Hon. William L. Wilson, of wy, 
Virginia, on January 8, 1894, used the following language 
remarkable for a man who counts himself and is a mos! 5 
plished scholar and genial gentleman under all other condit 


Sir, this system has made the great protected industries of this. 
mart of its Government patronage. Ritter every Republican viet.) 
874 they have come here, as other party workers, to receive their - 

the shape of new taxes on the American people. ; 
wa te = a 2 ~ 


And so I say there is no hope for free government in this country. 
no hope for pure government in this country, as longas the great. }) 
wealthy, combined interests of the country are a part of its Gover) 
ronage, bribed by its largesses and overawing it by their clano.. | 
clamors to-day, their indignant. maddening, menacing ci&mors | 
heard over this House. * * * The McKinley bill represented not | 
exorbitant protection, but all that greed and selfishness and rapacit, 
to exact from the American people. [Applause on the Democrat i: 

a“ € e * * & 


Protection is a cruel and inhuman system of taxation. 


Hon. Benton McMILuty of Tennessee, on January 2), js9; 
said: 

We come resolutely to the discharge of duty and determine, \ 
else occurs, robbery shall no longer be carried on by operation of lav 

THE ABLEST FREE-TRADE SPEECH EVER MADE 

This practically repeats the sentiments of McDuffie, who, as 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, made his fayyons 
report in 1832, and whose speech, made in the House on \May 2x 
of that year, is the ablest free-trade speech ever made. It is hevun 
on page 3120 of Gales & Seaton’s Register of Debates in Convres: 
part 3, volume 8, from which T shall quote very extensively. 
(Hon. George McDuffie.] 


As to any adjustment of this great question, therefore, which <i: 
tranquillity to the public mind and restore the broken harmony o | 
“my final hope is fat despair.” * * * It can no longer be disy 
there does exist, under the unjust and oppressive legislation of Conc 
and without any agency of Providence to that effect, a radical host 
interests between the two great subdivisions of this confederacy 

7 at ~ * * we 

The question for the manufacturing States to determine is, What por- 

tion of your unlawful gains will you surrender to save the Union: 
THE PROFITS OF MANUFACTURERS. 


The same talk of ‘‘ unlawful gain by manufacturers” is heard 
from the free traders in every debate since 1832 as at the present 
moment. Never were statements made that are any more un- 
qualifiedly untrue. Not one of the free traders from 1:2 to the 
present moment ever substantiated their insulting stateinents to 
us manufacturers and to the advocates of protection on the floor 
of Congress by a single well-authenticated fact. Every pretended 
fact quoted is invariably shown to be garbled or wholly untrue. 
It is shown by records, open to all the public, and very fully de- 
veloped by the Hon. William F. Draper, in a speech delivered in 
Congress January 13, 1894, CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, Fifty-third 
Congress, second session, volume 137, page 804, that, taking the 
whole body of manufacturing and other corporations in Now 
England, the manufacturing corporations oniy averaged to di 
clare a dividend of 3§ per cent on the market price of their whole 
paid-up stock; that the railways declared a dividend of a little 
over 4} per cent, and banks a little over 4} per cent. Further- 
more, that with the additions to the plants of manufacturing cs- 
tablishments and the repairs necessary to prevent them from 
deterioration, the selling price of the total manufacturing stocks 
in New England did not cover the actual money expended on 
them, counting their original cost and what had been spent upon 
them in the five preceding years, so that these dividends repre s nt 
more rather than less than the actual profits in manufacturins 


PROFITS COME OUT OF NATURE. 


No well-informed person, thoroughly familiar with the facts, 
believes that asingle dollar has been made in New Englan 1 in (ho 
last twenty years that has lessened the wages of the working }o- 
ple by a single farthing. Every dollar of profit comes out of 
nature, in inventions, and in improved methods, and in eularging 
factories so as to produce more units of products at the sane 
amount of fixed charges. Only a very small part of these inven- 
tions are of such a nature as to bring them within the law o! j)a! 
entability. The price of products at retail to the wage earner 
who produces them averages much less in any five years (1.10 
the actual cost of production would have been had the inventions 
of that five years not been made. : a 

This proves what is incontestably true, that the profits of the 
manufacturers and the comparatively few large fortune: that «re 
made come out of nature and not out of the wages and the swe:' 
and toil of the American worki an. The Committee on Man 
ufactures of 1832, composed of Sohn Quincy Adams, of Mas=:- 
chusetts; Dixon H. Lewis, of Alabama; Lewis Cond’ct, of New 
Jersey; James Findlay, of Ohio; Henry Horn, of Pennsylyam. 
Charles Dayam, of New York; J. T. H. Worthington, of Mar) 
land, and John S. Barbour, of Virginia, in their report against 
that of McDuffie, said: 


The tariff presents two om transcendent, te, and irreconcilable 
interests in deadly hostility to each other. * * * 


interest of the South 











cs 


fied with England, the foreign rival and competitor of the Northern 
is iden purer against him, and for his ruin the Southern planter and British 
manufacturer are colleagued. 


These words might have been written with reference to the po- 
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sition of the Democratic free traders in every Congress from 1832 | 


to the present moment, and it accurately states the issue. 
MOTIVES OF THE FREE TRADERS NOT QUESTIONED. 


I am not questioning the patriotism nor loyalty nor the motives 
of the free traders. Iam simply presenting to the House the fact 
that the free trader of to-day 1s the lineal economic descendant of 
the free trader of 1882; that McDuffie and Calhoun of South 
Carolina, and Toombs of Georgia, do not vary in sentiment by 
the smallest fraction from the Hon. William L. Wilson, of West 
Virginia; Hon. Henry G. Turner, of Georgia; Hon. Benton Mc- 
MuLLtn, of Tennessee; Hon. Rocer Q. MILLS, of Texas, and the 
whole body of free traders of to-day. 

While all cause for a divergence of opinion or of interest be- 


tween the people whom they represent and the people of New 
England away a third of a century ago, they are still grind- 


ing in the prison house of the enemies of their country, echoing 
the songs and praises, as well as the complaints and accusations, 
that are only consistent with the conditions of labor where man, 
alike with the ox and the ass, receives no wages for his toil. When 
the attention of these free traders is called to the fact that they 
are still advocating the cause which was coupled with that of a 
desire and pur to oy human bondage, they reply to 
us in the words of Hon. Henry G. Turner on January 3 and 13, 
1894, as follows: 

The Confederate constitution! Why the gentleman's invocation of this 
Confederate bitof history? * * * It was because of the four years of that 
constitution that the Republican party has had an existence in this country. 
{Applause and laughter on the Democratic side.) It was because of the vigor 
with which the principles of that constitution were sustained that the policy 
of protection sages in this country from one ocean to the other. * * * 
I respectfully submit that it was that historic incident which has furnished 
to the gentleman and his party not only the justification but the opportunity 
for this system of extortion. 

Being unable in the slightest degree to snares the signifi- 
cance of the freedom and, therefore, wages of the black man of 
the South as distinguished from his formerly ae no wages 
and being a subject of merchandise, like the mule and horse, they 
are still echoing the now discordant words of ancient days. 


MR. MILLS ON PLUNDER. 


The melodious voices of the Hon. Rocer Q. MILLs and of Hon. 
Berton McMILLUn are still heard echoing through the Capitol, 
saying the same things in the same words of their forerunner, 
MecDnuiflie. Mr. MILLS, on February 21, 1894, made the following 


polite and soothing remarks, which practically repeat the speeches 
of McDuffie in 1832: 


Mr. Mius. Mr. President, I do not feel that it is the duty of Senators and 
Members of the House of Representatives to consult the people of the United 
States who are receiving the plunder from the pockets of the vast body of 
yeomanry in thiscountry. * * * 

It is com that we do not o 


plained nm hearings that the men who have had 
their hands to their shoulders in 


he pockets of the people of the United 


Btates meas permitted to say to the committees of the two Houses, “* We 
a t you he a 5 cents but not $5,” and we are told that the country 
8 and 


t men are out of work because Congress will not permit 
— to keep their hands in the pockets of the people and continue to rob 
em. 
I was not sent here, sir, to consult the manufacturers of this country as 
= Mey much I would permit them to take out of the pockets of my peo 
Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator allow me to make an inquiry? 
Mr. MILLs. wy: : : 
Mr. Hawey. It will make no difference to him that under laws in exist 
ence for thirty years establishments have four, five, or ten million dollars’ 
worth of capital, with plants that have grown up, employing three or four 


thousand and that they know perfectly well that under either the 
Mills Mill or the Witvos bill they will have to uchenee their employees or 


cut their wages down 40 per cent? He does not care one cent for that? He | 


says these men are robbers, because under the laws of the country they have 


built up ficent establishments and caused the growth of great towns 
os at ing of $130,000,000 in the savings banks of my State by wage 
orkers 


Mr. Mixa, If r doctrines are true, why do you not put a protective 
tariff around enh one of the States? Why eS yen not prohibit the people of 
each State from trading freely with the people of other States? If your doc- 
trine is true, why do you not puta protective wall around each county in 
each State and develop that county, and make it independent and self- 
sustaining? Wh Soyen not carry it out to its last analysis and put a protec 
tive wall around each precinct and township in each county? Then why do 
you not carry it to ite ultimate analysis and build a walla mile high around 
each man, and let him develop himself and produce all the things and satisfy 
his own wants, and leave him independent of all other parts of the com- 


munity? 
How ay oblivious to the present economic condition 
of the whole a ; = compared with eighty yoars ago, does M r. 
appear ty years ago a country of two or three mil- 
lions of people mi ht with great propriety have om ye a general 
protective tariff = nm men worked singly or in small groups, fae 
with modern appliances it is impossible to make a market that 
will allow the 


est order of and cheap production by a less 
number than 10,000,000 people, and, furthermore, he has not the 
shouts realization oo = eg “ ons Amnerionn orate 

entertain a brotherly feeling toward a citizen of another 
State. Whatever sacrifice may come temporarily to the dwellers 





| Wilson, of January 8, 1894, are a curiosity. 
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in one State in working up to the economic condition of the 
dwellers in another State, it is still the sacrifice of brethren for 
brethren and of the same hoasehold, and not the sacrifice of the 
birthright of brothers for the profit of aliens. 
CLEVELAND'S BETRAYAL OF HIS PLEDGES 

Furthermore, anything is justifiable to a free trader to accom- 
plish his purpose. Never was a baser betrayal of pledges given 
than the free-trade message and action of President Cleveland 
contrasted with his pledge given in the following platform adopted 
by the Democracy in 1884, upon which only could he have been 
elected: 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM OF 188 
The Democracy pledges itself to restore economy . but 


reduction in taxes, it is not proposed to injure any domestic indust but 
rather to promote their healthy growth * Moreover, many indus 
tries have come to rely upon legislation for successful continuance at 
any change of law must be at every step regardful of the labor and capital 


thus involved. 
The necessary reduction in taxation can and must be effected without 
depriving American labor of the ability to compete suc 


‘ssfully with foreign 
labor and without imposing lower rates of duty than will be ample to cover 
any increased cost of production which may exist in nsequence of the 
higher rate of wages prevailing in this country. Sufficient revenue to pay 
all the expenses of the Federal Government * can be got under our 
present system of taxation from the custom-house taxes on fewer imported 






articles, bearing heaviest on articles of luxury and bearing lightest 
cles of necessity. 

And the following from the platform of the Democracy in 1892 
was only exceeded in the brutality of its words and the brutality 
of what it proposed by the agony it brought the American people 
as they writhed under the hurt of its only partial accomplishment: 

We denounce Republican protection as a fraud; a robbery of the great 
majority of the American pore for the benefit of the few. We declare itto 
be a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Gov 
ernment has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duti e@x- 
cept for the purpose of revenue only, and we demand that the collection of 
such taxes shall be limited to the necessities of the Government when hon- 
estly and economically administered. 

PURPOSE OF FREE TRADERS TO REDUCE NORTHERN WAGES 

The proven falsehood concerning the enormous profits of the 
manufacturer of the North is now no more boldly proclaimed by 
our free traders than it was by McDutfie in 1832 


on arti- 


But the pur- 
pose of the free traders to reduce the wages of the workingmen of 
the North is precisely the same, but is not so plainly stated, 
excepting by a few overzealous, incautious free traders. Read 
the following words of McDuffie: 


{Hon. George McDutfiie. } 

The truth is that the people of the North will continue to manufacture if 
the duties should be entirely repealed. The only difference would be that 
they would have to curtail their enormous profits and reduce the extrava- 
gant wages of their labor and sell their manufactures cheaper 

The hyperbole in which the present free trader deals on the wool 

question would be past belief did we not listen to him, in view of the 
fact that the tariff on wool and woolens does not increase the cost 
of clothing at retail to the American purchaser by the smallest frac- 
tion in excess of the increased wages the operative in woolen mills 
received over those of Europe to a tithe of what he states, and in 
view of the fact, as reported in the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States for 1896, that the consumption of raw, unwashed 
wool per capita for each year averages only 64 pounds and the 
duty of 11 cents a pound can in no event add more than 72 cents 
yer capita above the extra cost of American labor, which would 
be only $2.88 in a family of four, and their earnings would be 
increased a hundredfold this extra cost. This duty being the 100 
per cent talked about, the following words of Hon, William L, 
How it exhibits the 
sublime ignorance of a really honest-meaning man: 


When the average duty of woolens is 100 per c 


when the laborer must 
work another full day to pay the taxes on goods purchased with one day's 
work, these gentlemen are gatheringin midwinter, in the greatest city of the 


‘against any lessening of th 
Why, Mr. Chairman, a tariff of 50 per cent 
must labor a day and a half for that which h 


ir bountie 
means simply thata man 
otherwise get by one day's 


country, to ™ protest 
: « . 


»can 


labor. A tariff of 100 per cent means that he must labor two days to get that 
which he could otherwise get by one day's labor 
{Hon. George McDufiie. } 

* * * The benefit which the manufacturers receive from this system 

nay be measured by the damage they will sustain by the repeal of it; and if 


we are to place any reliance on their statements, t 
whelming. 

While the damage to manufacturers would be overwhelming 
would mean utter destruction of all pro 


y will be great and over- 


,it 
perity to the wage earner, 
FREE-TRADE DISREGARD OF A‘ I 
The utter disregard of the acctiracy of cureful truthfulness of 
statement of these same free traders is again illustrated by the 
words of the Hon. D. W. Voorhees, April 12, 1804, disputing the 
facts of history as known to every man about the Capitol: 
The farmer. the mechanic, the wage work and the manifold producers 


of every kind, come not here. * Their careworn, sunburnt faces have 
never been seen in the purlieus or in the hurried, heated, anxious haunts of 


RACY 


unhallowed avarice; their hard, toil-worn hands are not grasped or felt in 
salutation as we struggle through waylaying crowds from committee room 
to the door of the Senate. 
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PROTESTS OF WORKINGMEN AGAINST THE WILSON BILL. labor in Germany, receiving from 75 cents to $1 in Germany, y; 
Delegation after ce to of workingmen and farmers haunted | it receives from 33 to $3 here, producing the same number « , 
the halls of the trooping through it in crowds, begging | per wage earner there as here. 
and pleading for a hearing before the committee, or even private | What a strange question does the Hon. Mr. Breckinridce 
interviews with their members, and, with few exceptions, were es oe 
steadily refused a hearing through the whole period of this dis- Mr. Chairman, is not intended to enable the produ 
greceful Democratic le; tion of 1894. goutintel article to’ pa for that which he produ 
Here again are the words of McDuffie, showing that the whole wee ae ee Se pesceeeeye” wtotect, trom w 
ground upon which free trade was advocated was boldly pro- . ee 
claimed to be that the South, having unskilled and unpaid labor | , 1t protects the wage earner Sion ben having the bread taker 
that could not engage in manufacturing, and being employed with- | bis mouth by E cheap labor. It protects him by 
out wages, was the only logical economic ground of free trade, | the American market for what he makes. 
McDuffie is correct. Protection in a tariff is worse than folly for PROTECTION DEMANDED TO GIVE US CONTROL OF OUR HOME \ \\, 
a country that refuses to manufacture. Free traders will never understand the doctrine of proto (iin, 
This reciprocal exchange of productions [with England] is beneficial to | None are so blind as those who will not see. Protection i. (\.. 
both parties, but most beneficial to us, for the very reason that we obtain | manded, not toincrease a but to give us the contro] of 0 wh 
nico eee cheapest labor. In other wo we obtain more value | home market for the prodacts of the American wage earne : vs 
“More value than they give,” but this “value” is taken from omen eee a er on a mention a 
unpaid labor then and underpaid labor in Europe to-day. price within a comparatively brief period from the = te a ower 
ac tpeak of what Iknow ex tally when I say that if the planters of | tariff was put u Sok ismnnnieineteinn 4 eee 
Carolina were com to pay conts «day for the labor they em- P ene ountry enters 4 
a on their plantations, they entl, not ufford to produce cotton for leas | Upon or on a large scale. They never have done it and tiie never 
D % or Scents pound. will do it, because they never can doit. The history of everything 
But why is it that they need this he hand oad ond time ae shas shown a tremens lous = 
ut why is ay n v gh and extrav: : com vely uction under a protective tari if, 
Bete pect foreign manaactares are ype oi ee and of being manufactured in this country, and this whit. wz 


labor, which is four are the operations of agriculture as the | were actually increased as the unit of products was reduce dj in 
white labor of the Northern 5 * * * This is the true and only cause | price, 

why the manufacturers ive tke Genuiumans to interpose its powertal 

arm to keep down com on. SENATE REPORT ON WAGES, PRICES, AND TRANSPORTAT!()\ 


WAGES OF NORTHERN MECHANICS TO BE REDUCED BY FREE TRADERS. of - Finance Committee in the second ses- 
Yes, it is unpaid labor in competition with high-wage labor that ation, made eS ae ee Sontat ae Jom in ic ie 
McDuffie talked of, as it is now the cheap labor of Europe giving | jn the country, and the statistical accu of which is indisp ut- 
an advantage the free trader of to-day longs for, and isthe ground | a))6 being unanimously indorsed by both ratic and Reput 
of his ee free Peet oe a ier ae lican members for its accuracy, shows with wonderful clearness 
own manufacturing. trast wing words  z.., | the course of w and ms of products. It is agreed by 
Duitie with those of Hon. Charles F. Crisp and those of Hon. an Ee oda ver a), 
be P. ea ay the fi eneeeare eee eae taking the veer 1860 as the base line, calling 
a He —— ™ MoM. try, it will be fre = years over or under 100, according to ascer- 
a on. ane CHLIILLIN. aaa seen that semneaiiiiies tained factsas to their being higher or lower than in 1860. The ~:11- 
eos Seah oe o ~~ convictions oes not attempt to ming up in that aoe Mi -cmap 9 and 14, shows that aver 
t what he proposes as a free trader is to reduce the wages | 56 relative nets in coin, taking the 68.60 
of the Northern mechanic. Please notice oGheite declaration the wal ps os wage workers, according to their 
loud applause on the Democratic side: 


will rere Y iolate ereiemen he ae the goodness ate a out what clghhe’, a manu- 
. encthonage Ft 


8 


“jcommod- per cap- 
ities ita 


nan 


mostiiee be 
a oer Se two —— days 
d applause on the Democratic side. } 


sees 


i per capita in Great Britain in poor ending 
arc sistas tamhahieaaliiadiihinwa ec 
ultimate free trade. I am for the Population of Great Britain 


all the navigation laws w 
“priced labor incapable high -| ‘The increase in real wages from 1846 to 1860, fifteen years, 2 
: for he who has to buy that fabric of low-priced labor bu cents, only 1} mills each ; increase in real wages 1860) to 1870, 
; and t 1871, 1872, twelve years, 23.30 per cent, 1.94 per cent each year. 
nearly 2 cents; inciense im real wages, 1870 to 1880, 1881, 1882, ten 
years, 12.33 per cent, 28 puree cach year, nearly 1} cents; in- 
crease in real wages 1880 


to 1890, ten 40.6 cents, or : 
per cent each year, , nearly 3 cents. Notice again that i in the whole 
_— teen years of the Democratic free-trade tariff, wages increas” od 

Aha! supply and demand is the Democratic doctrine of labor, is only 2 cents, or as much as they increased in every single yea! 
it—supply of European low-priced labor in the form of at protection. 
high-wage American labor; an@ Mr. thought to e the INCREASE OF REAL WAGES UNDER PROTECTION. 
workingmen by talking ebout three hun days’ labor at a dol- So real wages increased 14} times as fast under the first tw’ 
lar and a half bein ee ee ears of as under free trade. On tp of this e001 
days’ labor at $2 a dd nek sect, ath in tho ented ten of protection 
AMERICAN WAGE EARNERS WANT WORK THREE HUNDRED DAYS IN THE | increased times as fast as under the de tariff of 154" 

YEAR of these two increases wages increased in the next 1 ne 

This is ros what the Pt an reduction by one- protection 22 times as fast as under the free-trade ta: 

uarter 0: of labor, what age . 

Pp nose to have, and fo insist on, ha fo mow the real foting an pros . 
the days of Democratic free-trade three hundred apt ony Seemed tel amir i vee 
days in the yearat the seme erages th free traders toward the wage earners of the country can affv" 
a ee and fifty days in omit the careful reading of the following discussion: 

See how Hon. W. C. P. Breckinridge gives ves hiznself Hon. Wit1am L. Witsox.* * * Mr. Chairman, there is nothing |i 
reply to Mr. Marsa. -Hiigh-priced labor on goods in the commn.- | ferent in the method of on the part of the protected industric 
nity n which they are produced as to other labor” there issuperior. it has always 

y it is. very finest labor in Germany is the cheapest 











they are over their own employees a « pompeloory and bull- 
_ ‘power that fills the petition boxes of the House with their petitions. 


es ER of Pennsylvania. I have presented petitions from the em- 


eos of the ted Association under seal, men who have been 
shed oat, ans wre te *iockced out in my district; and certainly they are 
t coerced employers] in this matter. 
rr ms t is Se een a itse 
Mr. Wiison of West V ia. If locking out is not coercion in the estima 
tion of the I d to know what does constitute it? [Laugh- 
ter and ap on the Democratic ~ 
Mr. DENSON. That is bulldozing resin 
Mr. WILson of West V at is exactly what itis. It is a system of 
pulldozing that is to on such occasions. The manufacturers lock 
t the em and they can afford to do it, because hey have accumu- 
fated the surplus stock that needs a market, and a false ay god brutally 
attempting to make men believe that that is done b the pendency 
of a new ta A on the Democratic a 
. py friend from Pennsylvania does not seem 
ashen : I stated that my mail is piles every day with 
wivate letters aia wonkinemen in ‘different of the country en 
in the prot chet ; ne - now Se re aan op like 
cattle and f to a eir ures to such documents, and begging 
ot to suppose that they Fang! signed the petitions in earnest. 
* + : Sir, when starvation and calamity and lockouts are in the coun- 
try, it te not that the poor laboring man who can not wait for his 
breakfast, while the capitalist can wait for interest, does some things 


Stindly ant Game unreasonably. The virtue of womanhood itself, Mr. Chair- 
= . DOOLITrLE Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him for a 


“-—. Wsox of of + a nia. Go on with the ein. 


Mr. esioses to compare the intelligence of the labor of 
this ee intelligence that animated the slave labor of the South 
the 
PN pe noamed of West Virginia. I think nobody above the ipésiiganse of a 
ane would ask such a q' ion. [Prolonged applause and laughter on the 
ocratic 
— DOoLITTL _ if the gentleman will permit me—— 


Ww of Went Virginia. I will t friend, h ti 
paoe w say omy n ore he continues, 
i believe I owe him an apology. I desire to be perfectly courteous to 
every member of the House, and I withdraw what I said. 

Mr. Reep. But you can not withdraw the Democratic approval of it. 


[Laughter and e the Republican side. } 

Mr. WILson est V’ r. Chairman, the virtue of womanhood 
itself has not always been a to resist the cry of hunger in her own family 
and of 


awe beusehela And no more could we expect that 
American ny at such a crisis as this could alway 8 


I want to say to these gentlemen who are pre- 
terrible misfortunes and all this destruction of American 
releasing the American people from some of the 
eee Seen: that * * * whenthe tariff of 1846 was 
of its effect as gloomy: as direful, as threaten 
en were made u this floor. * * * 
a allow me ask him one question? 
——— from West Virginia yield to the gen- 


winie’ I do. 
. WALKER. I wish to ask simply en this 
we want to one ae ae. 
ask the Recorp? 


Mr. pit wll appear in nite quick ates for the gen- 
1 (Applause y ont De ge 
won aaa anchomattnn A en it he thinks thet is an i fair an- 


Mr. “aiabe at uae Virginie. It will be published as soon as the gentle- 
man will want it; the gentleman an entirely courteous answer, 


speech will be published, for 
a on the Democratic: side.} I 







Mr. Waker. I Lam entitled to it. 

Mr. WiLson I will say it will a oe the Recorp just 
as soon as I have to revise the “>. 

Mr. WaLKeEr. I think we are entitled to it a ence. ughter on the 
Deeeraticlde 

Mr. W West Virginia. You will get it as soon as you will want it. 


What an insult to American manufacturers for the Hon. 
William L. Wilson to say to them: 
Wh trse wen the manufacturer only is to blame for not being able to 


produce cloth as cheap as English and German manufacturers. 
With free wool, iron, and coal we will make a market for our goods in all 


aman untaxed raw material than untaxed food and untaxed 
all can not be untaxed. 


AMERICAN WAGE EARNERS WOULD NOT WORK FOR EUROPEAN WAGES. 


Here is the demand of American manufacturers, while paying 
double the wages that the German and English manufacturers 
me that they sell their cloth, if they have free wool, at the same 

oe manufacturers and German manufacturers 
Are the manufacturers to be insulted by 
saying that “they are to b ” if they do not sell at European 

with free wool and still pay American wages? He knows, 
he has no right to appear in an economic discussion in America 
that under an absolute free-trade tariff every 
America would be closed, for the American w 
he would work in America for the 


trader, in the person of Hon. John 
laimed the doctrine that American 
to direct competition with European 
He did not conceal the fact that he knew that in such a 


Case the of American workin must be practically re- 
duced to the European level, tn the follo ollowing words: . 


He 


that which tne boon te tannmpring to atts, Bre Yaloe aos ‘nlasfing ory 
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would be given. 


dinned in the ear of thelaborer, fo rme erly contented in Europe and elsewhere, 
that here he could have higher wag 


* . . . ° . * 


Mr. Reep. Then the gentleman favors an equality of wages between this 


country and others from which we have immiyration’ 


Mr. Buack of Illinois 


That is not a fair way to 
Mr 


quest 
, : : . . 
Rep. You can make it fair in answering 


put the 


Mr. BiAck of Illinois. I make answer by the removal of the artificial means 
by which we create a fictitious value of the article of wages, and let wages 
have its natural level, as it does elsewhere 

. . . . 

I would restore a natural condition of affairs by taking down the pro- 

tective system, which pretends to give higher wages here than otherwise 


The following discussion between Hon. Netson W. ALpricn, of 
Rhode Island, and the Hon. John M. Palmer, of Illinois, fairly 
represents an honest protectionist, and an honest free trader who 


does not hesitate to state the fact that he is not willing to enter 
upon any legislation, as the free traders in effect do if they have 
not the courage to state it, that will have any tendency to protect 


American wages from being reduced to the European level. 


(Congessional Record, Fifty-third Congress, second session, May 15, 1804, 
pages 5081, S682, 5683.) 

Mr. Atpricn. * * * IfSenators upon the other sideare willing to admit 

the principles * * * fairly set forth in the Democratic platforms of 1863 

and 1884; if they are willing to come toan understanding that duties shall be 


imposed that are equal to the difference in the cost of pro po ‘tion between 
our own and competing countries, a difference which grows out of the greater 
earnings or the wages of labor here, then we shall be glad to meet them and 


make an agreement which would really take the tariff question ont of poll 
tics. Are they willing to do that? * * Why not make it equal to the 
exact difference in the cost of production? * * * Otherwise the cost of 


production must be reduced in the United States * * * 
wages below their present point. 
way alone. 

* * . * . * . 


by decreasing 
It can be done in that way, and in that 


Mr. PALMER. * * * What is the claim set up by those who advocate 
protection? It is that we can give tothe country prosperity and we can give 
to waee steady ao ment. 

- * « * 
The Saisibiin cindinsebiaatie * * * that Congress must in some way inthe 


passage of the pending bill see to it that labor is provided with employment 
and withremunerative wages. That is the wor he has undertaken 
Who * * * pays all these wages that we are talking about? Where 
does the money come from which the Senator from Rhode Island |My: 
ALDRICH intends shall go into the pockets of labor? Who is to furnish the 
money? * Where doesit come from? * * * Somebody mustfurnish 
the money to pay those remunerative wages. Who does this? It is obvious 
[do not; and we donot propose tofurnish it. It must fall somewhere. Upon 
whom does it fall? ‘That is one of the difficulties of this subject—you can not 
tell upon whom it falls. * * * Protectionists * * * say: “Adopt ou 
policy and we wilt give to labor fair w: ages but I insist as answer to that 
proposition that you levy upon somebody e se. I myself claim no power to 
ake the control of the property of my country and appropriate it to any 
special use. If they (the manufacturers) choose to be benevolent, let them be 
benevolent with their own. If they can not carry on one business profitably 
let them engage in some other. * * * There is no prospect of maintain 
ing high w foragricultural laborers. * * * They are never taken into 
account in all these schemes for high wages. * * 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg to ask the Senator from fino vis to return to the 
ject now under consideration by the Senate. * . 
desirous of levying duties in the bill which would so far as possible equalize 
the difference in the cost of production of those articles in this and in com 
peting countries, so far as that difference grows out of the greater earnings 
and 4 aid to people engaged in these and collateral industries in the 

United & 

aon is a Senator from Illinois willing to goto that extent? * * * 

r. PALMER. I am not. 


THE PARTIALLY PROTECTIVE GORMAN BILL OF 1894. 

The reason that every mill was not closed under the Democratic 
tariff of 1894, or wages reduced by one-third to one-half, was be 
cause the Wilson free-trade bill as it left the House was made into 
the partially protective Gorman bill in the Senate, as was pro- 
claimed in the Senate by Hon. Roger Q. M1Lis on May 8, 1804, 
as follows: 

Mr.Miuis * * * 


ub 
[ stated that I was 


No man can torture me into the admission that the 


bill pending before this body is in any respect a response to the pledges made 
by the Democratic convention to the Democratic people of the United 
States. * * * I am humiliated enough, sir, * * without being com 
pelled to bow down in humiliation and take even the badges of prote: 

tion. * * * The Democratic party in 1402, through its convention, said to 
the people of the United States that protection was afraud. * lam 
not responsible for these measures, and Ido not intend to assume the respon 


sibility. * * * 


Hon. George McDuffie, in his speech, boldly proclaimed that 


free trade would ruin New England and the North, and the Hon. 
Charles F. Crisp and the Hon, Benton McMILLIN say scarcely 
less in the following: 
[Hon. ©. F. Crisp.) 

The system has grown aring each year, until those who have fostered | 

think that it can not be cut down except by viv eand with the ax 
{Hon. Benton McMillin 

Sir. let come what will, we will reduce this tariff to a revenue basis ° 
We will discharge the high trust that has been reposed in us and bring the 
country back tothat era of prosperity which it hadatt j,and under which 
alone it reached the great success that it ha | from the adoption of the Walker 
tariff in 1447 down: to the repeal of th: lav rh war against tariff revision 
has been carried on for the yenefit of the few at the expense of the many 


PREE-TRADE TARIFF OF IM7 


Yes; and Mr. McMIL.In clearly says he desires the results of the 
Robert J. Walker tariff of 1846, that gave us the most disastrous 


PRODUCED DISASTER 
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crisis in 1857 that this country ever saw, as every unbridled rule 
of the Democratic party in this country has brought a crisis and 
destruction in a comparatively brief period. 

Civilization consists of and is expressed by the things that men 
can do. The skill and rapidity with which they do them and 
their excellence in doing them and their assisting others by pro- 
tective tariffs to do them is the very expression of Christian civili- 
zation. 

ENGLAND ONLY A HUGE WORKSHOP. 

It has been so declared by every wise statesman of this and of every 
other normal nation. England is no exception. She is not a nor- 
mal nation. England neither produces the raw material for the 
hands of her wage earners in her factories and workshops, the 
food for their mouths, the clothing for their backs, nor the shelter 
for their heads, Nearly all is sent her from abroad. England is 
only a country of huge workshops. 

Tt is clearly understood that a ivasiilicaiion of industries within 
a comparatively small and fairly well populated territory is neces- 
sary, in order that all. the people in the territory may partake of 
the advantages of civilization, When the Southern statesmen of 
1832 proclaimed their doctrine of free trade and tried to force it 
upon the whole country, — were thoroughly consistent. They 
pee that they not only had in their section no industries 
mut planting, and wanted none, but that their laborers received 
and should receive no wages. They were determined never to 
have any manufacturing industries, never to have any civilized 
conditions in their country excepting to the exceedingly few per- 
sons living there who owned the laborers. 

FREE TRADE AND SLAVERY GO TOGETHER. 

This is no reviving of disagreeable memories. It is but the 
simple statement of a fact in economics. A protective tariff for 
such a people in such a country would be the very acme of folly. 
It would only exceed the folly of their children of to-day who 
adhere to the same free-trade system in exactly opposite condi- 
tions of wage labor. Their advocacy of free trade to-day is as 
clear evidence that their heads are befuddled with ancient and 
exploded theories as the proclamation by McDuffie and their 
fathers of free trade in 1832 showed them the wisest of statesmen, 
if master and slave were the normal condition of the Christian 
white man and Christian black man. No man in listening to 


these words of truth and soberness can regret their truth or can 
regret the re of uttering them more than I who utter them, 


but “truth is truth as God is God,” and to falter would be sin. 

The following words of McDuffie are as true as truth of Holy 
Writ, as were all his words in his defense of the economic position 
of master and slave: 


What is the aggregate effect of the whole protective system on the two 
great subdivisions of the Union—the planting and the manufacturing states? 
* + Ld Bd a * a 

It is precisely as if the taxes collected in one country were disbursed in 
another; and I will venture the opinion that if the taxes raised in England 
for the last —— had been disbursed on the Continent the whole 
island would have n at this moment a desolate waste. 


What mockery in the following words of the Hon. Brenton 
McMILLI, after the threat of a free-trade tariff in the election of 
Grover Cleveland in 1892 had wrought havoc with the mills all 
over the country! Standing upon the ruins that he himself and 
those like him had wrought, and gloating over them, he taunts the 
manufacturers whe are watching their idle mills and their starv- 
ing operatives, who had found employment and plenty in them, 
and many of them their own kith and kin. Mr, McMILLIN said: 


Mr. Chairman, * * * after trying this om for more than a quarter 
of a century, it is well for us to turn and ask how you like it? All that Bre. 
tection could do bas been done to protect and secure the home market. Still 
manufacturers have failed. Still industry languishes. * * * ere 
that universal prosper say. that was prom to extend all the way from the 
Atlantic to the fic and all the way from the Lakes to the Guif? Where 
are those splendid wages that it was said would be paid? * * * 

On their closed doors to your great woolen mills is posted the uncer- 
tain time when they will open. Orif they are engaged in work at all, you 
will find that the laborers have been brought back to their looms at reduced 
wages. Go to our cotton mills. There you will find alsoa portion of them 
closed, notwithstanding they have free raw material. * * * 

Do the wheels of industry hum with the animation of active life? Are our 
furnaces heated? Are our factories running? Are our great manufacturing 
establishments giving day and night or even day employment to their labor- 
ing men’? Are the cities where manufacturing establishments are iocated 
prosperous? Are the poople happy and contented? 


THE SHAME OF CLEVELAND'S ADMINISTRATION, 

The following words of the Hon. Joseph H. Choate, at Cooper 
Union, March 28, 1894, were more than merited: 

I perceive the difficulties the President is experiencing in trying to drive 
the solid South and Tammany Hall without getting thrown himself out of the 
car, Theshameof his Administration * * * isin permitting the South to 
wreak vengeance on the North. put ore trying to give us that four-footed 
a that Democratic “what is it,” generally known as the Wilson 

ariff bill. 

Again, listen to Hon. George McDuffie, in taunting the New 
England agricultural laborers, echoed in this Hall by the free 
traders of to-day: : 


Tam prepared to maintain before any tribunal of New England farmers 
* * * thet it would be impossible for New England to carry on with old 
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England a commerce consisting of an exchange for tl Factuy 
latter, when it is known that the price of eaficaivaral oe Fi tcl 
in the Northern States than in any part of the European worl _ 
one suppose that gain can be produced by such labor? 

* * * dealing with England * * * mannfactures could 
obtained and sold by the labor of the South cheaper than they 
tained and sold by the labor of the North. ; 

Nothing could be more unjust than to charge these fr. jy.) 
Democrats with desiring the destruction of the industries .y 
England and the Northern States to-day, and yet the ej: + 
their words and of their legislation has been proved ; ; 
accomplished it. If they would study the facts of the cosy. , 
the United States and of every trade journal in the eon) ;;. 
listen to the words of absolute truth of their countryinen who 
are in a position to know, they would know, precisely as \{.-Dujtie 
showed that he knew, what destruction their free-trs,), tariff 
would work, as it always has worked to all the industries of thig 
country, agricultural as well as every other industry, as [ wil] 
show in due time. 

Listen again to the words of Mr. McDuffie: 

The great and patriotic ground —— which they [protective , 
levied is that it is deemed quite injurious to the wealth and prosjor;y, 
free States of the North that [England] should undersell their ;),., 
ers. * * * These duties are therefore levied. * * * 

This bill would impoverish and desolate the manufacturing St «; 
I eS ES be the effect of a dissolution of the Union on | 
perity 

It will not do, therefore, to show me, however clearly, that (1); 
this bill will destroy your interests and desolate your country 

I admit, sir, that this bill, should it pass, will do very great da 
manufacturing States. 

THE SOUTH BECOMING A MANUFACTURING PEOPLE 

The desolation that he prophesied to the manufacturing States 
has always come to them under Democratic free-trade turitfs, as 
he knew it woud, and er other well-informed statesman knows 
that a free-trade tariff will surely bring it. The only hope of the 
South is that sheabandon free trade and that she become a manu- 
facturing people, as she is now fast becoming, notwit!-<tanding 
the bourbonism of too many of her representatives on this floor, 

The antagonisms of the different sections of the country aud the 
determination to tuate them, and, in fact, the necessity of 
their being perpetuated if the laborers of one section were ty re- 
ceive no wages and the laborers of another section were to receive 
high wages, is clearly shown in the following quotation from Mr. 
McDuffie: 

Suppose that the people of the South made these goods by the use of ma- 
chinery in the same manner a they are made in the North. * would 

our “ave precisely the same right to contend that free manufacturing 

bo dollar a day could not compete with slave labor at one fourth of 
the» _«, and upon round claim a protecting and discriminating excise 
duty of 40 or 50 per cent 

o 2 © The thern States of this Union are reduced to a condition 
strictly and to all intents and pu colonial, under the dominion of the 
manufacturing States; a condition incomparably worse than that from which 
our forefathers rel themselves b © Revolution. * * * 

* * * The Southern Statesare s under a weight of oppressi: 
no free people on earth has ever endured solong. * * * 

At the close of the late war with Great Britain everything in the political 
and commercial chan resulting from the general peace, indicated un- 

ralleled prosperity in_ the Southern States and great embarrussinent and 

istress to those of the North. * * * On the other hand, the prospects of 
the Northern States were as dismal as those of the Southern States were 
brilliant. * * * But where are now those cheering prospects a: i animat- 
ing hopes? Blasted, sir, utterly blasted by the consuming and withering 
course of a system of legislation which an exterminating war against 
the blessings of commerce and the bounties of a merciful Provilence, and 


which, by an impious perversion of lan is called * protection ‘+ 
where, alr, are. th dismal prospects of the Northern States? The 


An 8 
same power which has blasted the fair prospects of the South lias, by the 


same act, brightened those of the North. * * * [There] you bchold the 
most animati of cities, towns, and vil s rising up like * bright 
exhalations,” as if by magic, throughout the whole region of the maua- 
facturing States. 


THE WORK OF THE DILIGENT BRINGS PROSPERITY. 

The facts are that the p rity that was to come to the South 
because of its system of cemala labor—which was clearly proved to 
be its right by a eee reasoning—did not come and never ‘oes 
come to any people where the laws of man and God are violated 
in their economic condition. But p ity did come to the 
North, and Mr. McDuffie, feeling that a portion of the profits of the 
unpaid labor of the South was shared by the North through the sys 
tem of protection, was determined, as are his political desc n- 
ants to-day, to deprive the North of its prosperity, that the South 
might reach the whole of what they felt to te their every advan- 
tage from its unpaid labor conditions. Notwithstanding tlie })\s5- 
ing away of the conditions of unpaid labor which created the fe«l- 
ing above expressed by Mc , his descendants in econom'cs, 
the free traders of to-day, are unwilling to pursue the same met h- 
ods that are pursued at the North, and which would ine) itably 
bring to them the same es that the North enjoys. But 
instead of building up their own section by manufacturing. the 
means employed in every Christian country, they would destroy 
the work of the hands of the diligent, which always brings pros- 
perity to every country—a hundred years’ work. 

PROTECTION HAS ALWAYS BROUGHT LARGER LIBERTY. 

Itsounds y in the ears of one familiar with the means 

that have been by the enactment of laws to secure justice 
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to the workingmen of this country in developing its industries to | 
hear the denunciations of an economic policy which is adopted by 
every country in the whole civilized world. The strangest part of 
the whole performance 1s that it is constantly upon their lips that 

| 


they are seeking the larger liberty of the people, when every fact 
in economic science and every revelation as to the advance of the 
country in our census reports show that the policy of protection 
has always brought larger liberty in a larger prosperity to our 
wage earners, and the tariffs of the Democratic party have always | 
brought idleness and adversity; and furthermore, to see how the 
sayings of the free traders of to-day are identical with those of 
1882, as follows: 

{Hon. George McDuffie. } 


They [the Southern States} do not ask the Government to give themaid of | 

any ney They only ask that it will let them alone while honestly employed | 

in the pursuit of happiness. 
2 He at 





” * « 4 
It is justiee, and not interest, that consecrates the struggles of men and of 


— (Hon. Charles F. Crisp.] 
tleman belongs to that class who believe that by a system of taxa- 
tion we can make the country rich. * * * He believes that it is possible 
by tax laws to advance the prosperity of all the industries and all the people 
in the United States. 
* t . ” - * * 

The Democratic idea of an American system is the largest liberty to all 
the je consistent with the individual rights of every person.. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.) 

(Constitution of the Confederate States, Section VIII. } 


1. * * * No bounties shall be granted from the treasury; nor shall any 
duties or taxes on ~ from foreign nations be laid to promote or 
foster any branch of industry. * * * 


(Hon. H. G. Turner, May 10, 1888.] 

Against this exaction, known under the specious name of protection, I pro- 

test today. Limpeach protection of high crimes and misdemeanors. 
(Hon. R. Q. Mills, May 7, 1890.] 

When you leave the House and Senate with this enormous load of guilt 
upon your heads and appear before the great tribunal for trial, may “the 
Lord have mercy on your souls." (Great applause on the Democratic side. } 

{Hon. George McDuffie. } 

The same delusion, sir, which converts the military murderer into a hero 
converts the legislative plunderer into a patriot. 

. 7 ” a ” ” * 

But * * * is the most powerful of all plunderers, and when- 
ever restrictions or taxes confer wealth and prosperity upon one portion of 
the Union it necessarily follows that an equal or greater amount of wealth 
and prosperity must be taken from some other portion. 


(Hon. Charles F. Crisp, May 8 and 9, 1890.] 
Our merciless tariff system does not create wealth; it only prevents its 
natural distribution; it takes from the many to enrich thefew. Never until 


recent years have there been built up in this country such immense fortunes 
as exist now. 


. * 6 « “ * ” 
If we can collect our duties or taxes from the foreigner, * * * we will 
raise millions 


taxing the people of foreign countries, reward every domes- 
tic industry ‘with any amount of bounty they want. 


(Hon. George McDuffie. } 


°.9.6 tion can exercise no creative power in the way of produc- 
ing wealth. No has yet discovered the philosopher's stone, and 
nee Aes the powers conferred by the Constitution. Hard work, 
patient oe are the only agents, under Providence, by which wealth 
can be crea 


. x a + a << * 

But * * * legislation * * * is the most powerful of all plunderers; 
and whenever restrictions or taxes confer wealth and prosperity upon one 
portion of the Union, it necessarily follows that an equal or greater amount 
of wealth and ty must be taken from some other portion. 

(Hon. C. R. Breckinridge, January 30, 1894.) 


The despotisms of peeye dare not fasten the burdens of taxation upon 
the to the extent that we do. What they dare not attempt by force we 
ve and surpass by fallacy and delusion. 


OUR POLICY Is TO KEEP OUR HOME MARKET. 


These declarations are proven to be the exact opposite of every 
fact of American history. A comparison of the results of the 
Gorman- Wilson tariff, which was not half as disastrous as would 
have been the Wilson tariff pure and simple, is shown by the 
following statement, taken from the Statistical Abstract of 1896, 
which proves to any candid man that the policy of this country is 
to conserve, protect, and keep to ourselves our home market, 
which a free-trade tariff turns over to foreigners, to the detriment 
of our own people. 


EFFECT OF THE WILSON-GORMAN TARIFF ON THE FARMER. 


And the farmer is equally interested with the mechanic in the 
of our home market. The value of the home market 

the farmer is nowhere shown any more conclusively and the 
free-trade assertions more conclusively proven untrue 

than by the United States Treasury Statistical Abstract. The 
of our farm products by our people reached its max- 
1892. Passing over 1893, the year of the panic, and tak- 
it shows that more than 51 unds of our 
than in th 894 under the th wa baee 
e year 1894 under the threat of a Dem- 

ocratic free-trade tariff; that more than 73 per cent more wheat 
Was consumed by our people in 1892 than in 1894; that more than 
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33 per cent more corn was consumed by our own people in 1893 
than in 1894; that more than 32 per cent more pounds of wool 
were consumed in 1892 than in 1894. 

On top of this curtailment of our market in reducing the power 


| of our people to buy and consume the products of the farm because 


of the threat of free trade in the process of enacting the Gorman- 
Wilson free-trade tariff in 1894, our total exports of domestic 
merchandise to each man, woman, and child in the land were 23 
per cent more under the Republican protective tariff in 1892 than 
under the Democratic free-trade taritf of 1894. Not only this, but 
our total imports were also 324 per cent more in 1892 than in 1894, 

Thus does the mere threat of and the process of enactment, much 
more the actual operation, of a free-trade Democratic tariff de- 
stroy our own market by closing factories and making | eople idle 
so they can not earn wages to buy either home products or im- 
ported products. o 

The statistics of this country prove to any man who is not abso- 
lutely blinded by free-trade theories that to increase our foreign 
trade we must have a protective tariff in order to make our peo- 
ple prosperous in an opportunity to earn the money to buy im- 
ported goods as well as domestic goods. ; 


INCREASED COST OF COLLECTING REVENUE UNDER A DEMOCRATIC TARIFF, 

We must add to this most terrific condemnation of a Demo- 
cratic free-trade tariff, by the cold facts of our statistical bureau, 
that it costs 374 per cent more to collect the revenue under the 
Wilson-Gorman free-trade Democratic tariff than under the 
McKinley Republican protective tariff. Great as was the falling 
off in the consumption of agricultural products, the consumption 
of manufactured products fell off very much more under the 
threat of the Democratic tariff of 1894 than the falling off in the 
consumption of the products of the farmer from 1892. Markets 
are in the total volume of wages paid, and not in the num- 
bers of people. The loss of employment of the artisan and 
laborer hurts the farmers first and most of all classes in the com- 
munity. 

EXTENT OF THE AMERICAN MARKET. 

In normal protective-tariff conditions, such as 1892, it is stated by 
Mulhall that the production and consumption of the manufac- 
tured products in the United States is one-third of that of the world, 
The inhabitants of the world are given as from 1,400,000,000 to 
1,500,000,000; our country as 70,000,000. This fact shows that 
the market of the 70.000,000 of people in this country in the high 
wages and incomes they average to receive is equal to one-half of 
the people of the rest of the world, or 700,000,000 of average peo- 
ple. Of wheat, corn, cotton, and wool we consumed 47 per cent 
more in 1892 than in 1894. In 1892 our market equaled 700,000,000 
under the Republican protective tariff. The Democratic free- 
trade tariff practically reduced our market in 1894 to the equiva- 
lent to 371,000,000 of the average people of the world. We know 
this by the official figures 1 have given of our Treasury Depart- 
ment, made by a most accomplished statistician, but an earnest 
free-trade Democrat as well, that including manufactured arti- 
cles, of which, proportionately, less are consumed in the hard times 
than of the absolute necessaries of life, our home market for the 

roducts of the farms was 47 per cent, and for all products re- 
duced much more than that by the Democratic free-trade tariff of 
1894 from that of the Republican conditions of 1892, as has been 
before stated. 

CONCLUSIVE ANSWER TO THE FREE TRADERS. 

This is our conclusive and overwhelming answer to the ques- 
tion of free traders, ‘‘ Whereis the market you promised us under 
a protective tariff?” and to all the assertions of free traders in 
their protest against a protective tariff which never one of them 
supports by a single public record of undisputed fact, while pro- 
tectionists invariably support their assertions, as I am now doing, 
by public records and incontestable proofs. Bold assertions of 
transparent untruths is the vital breath of the free trader, based 
sometimes, their enemies say, in malignant envy and hate of suc- 
cessful labor and enterprise. The Democratic free trader always 


proceeds upon the assumption ‘“‘that nature wants no more than 


nature needs,” and that ‘‘ man’s life is as poor as a beast’s.” These 
free traders assume that the life of the wage workers should beas 
poor as beasts’, in that they assume that man’s ambition is to spend 
as little as possible and sustain an anima! life, when the economic 
fact in man’s condition is that he expends as much as he possibly 
can. Men will lie awake a hundred hours and devise a hundred 
ways of spending every dollar they can get where they will lie 
awake one hour to devise a way to save a dollar already earned or 
that they have the promise of earning. 
MONETARY CONDITION OF 1893. 

It will not do to lay the trouble of 1894 to monetary conditions 
for they were precisely the same in 1890, 1591, and 1892 that they 
were in 1893 and 1894, unless they were improved, as the Demo- 
cratic free traders insisted they would be, by the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the silver act of July 14, 1890, on November 
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1, 1893. The trouble began in the threat of the immediate en- 
actment of a Democratic free-trade tariff in the election of an 
avowed free trader in November, 1892. While the ultimate re- 
sult of the continued purchase of silver would have been disas- 
trous ten to twenty years hence, there is not the slightest evidence 
that the destruction of 1893 would have then come. Butitisa 
fact that in the monetary conditions existing when a Democratic 
free-trade tariff was made certain in the election of 1892 the soil 
was especially prepared to make the fruit of the Democratic free- 
trade seed to spring up in a night, as did Jonah’s gourd. The 

nic of 1893 surely was the fruitage of Democratic free-trade seed, 

r. Chairman, and every candid, thoughtful, unprejudiced statisti- 
cian and economist the world over can but admit the fact, in view 
of these incontrovertible statements, that the words and deeds of 
the apostles of free trade in 1882 and of their descendants in the pres- 
ent day, which they are constantly ene under opposite labor 
conditions at tie South, are bearing their legitimate fruit. Truly 
“the fathers have eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth are 
set on edge.” Nothing shows the absolute blindness of the free 
traders to the best interests of the country more than the follow- 
ing: 





(Hon. Benton McMillin, May 8, 1890.] 

In my own State the coal, iron, and limestone lie in sight of each other. 
Cotton or blue grass may be grown on the land. The cotton raised may be 
manufactured with the water power at the field. There, for hundreds of 
miles, is a mild climate, producing every agricultural product needed, teem- 
ing with population. 

OPPORTUNITIES DESPISED. 

Words of a purblind prophet of evil! How much better does 
he, wandering over this untold wealth of his native State, which 
is only waiting to yield itself up to the hand of the diligent, than the 
Indians who wandered over it before him? They were excusable, 
for they knew not of it. But who shall answer for him and the 
like of him? What would his State now be had he and his used 
the opportunities a | ec wes tariff has pressed upon him for a cen- 
tury? What would Tennessee now be had the same industry, 
thrift, and intelligence been displayed by her people that has 
wrung wealth from the unfriendly soil and climate of New England? 

But his le are not all deaf or blind. There are many 
towns in the South, and, in fact, all over the country, that are 
applying the principles upon which a protective tariff is based in 
offering to remit the taxes upon the plant and capital of any man 
who will establish manufacturing in their town, and to also fur- 
nish capital, in some cases, because they know that it is only by 
diversifying industries and promoting manufactures in conjunc- 
tion with agriculture by nominally but not really unequal taxa- 
tion in a country without manufactures that the people can make 
faster progress in civilization and in culture. 

THE OPPORTUNITY TO EARN BRINGS PROSPERITY: 

Take any territory of 3,000 people wholly devoted to agricul- 
ture, and build a factory in its center, giving employment to 300 
workers of that population, each averaging to earn E300 per annum, 
or a total of $90,000 per annum, and the 2,700 remaining will pro- 
duce more of corn, oats, wheat, barley, potatoes, and of all the 
agricultural products they were before raising, because of the 
factory bell, and will have the $90,000 besides. Everyone will be 
- more enterprising and in a happier condition because of the com- 
munity receiving the $90,000 more than it ss received. 
Of course they will spend this much more in houses and improve- 
ments, in their lands and clothing and a higher of food, 
clothing, and houses, cultivating flowers—in everything that min- 
isters to a higher civilization. rthermore, there is no possible 
way that this $90,000 can be spent except in buying —— that 
set 300 more people to work earning another $90,000, and they 300 
more, and so on to the end. 

It is calculated that any man idle costs somebody $1 a week. 
Deduct this from the increased expenditure, and it is shown by 
very careful estimates that each 1,000 people set to work, by em- 
ploying others in spending their money, before the in em- 
ployment ends it gives employment to 9,000 people, and so when 
a Democratic free-trade terift throws a thousand out of 
employment and stops their panes ae fhe A ,000 in les- 
sening the market, before it ends it ultimately reduces the market 
in throwing people out of employment $2,700,000. 

EXPERIENCE DISPUTES FREE-TRADE THEORIES. 

While this statement is theoretical—but every statement of the 
Democratic free traders is—its probable truth is shown by the fig- 
ures given in the Statistical Abstract in the reduction of our 
market by the Wilson bill, and is in accordance with the experi- 
ence of every community in which a new factory is erected 
the theories of the Democratic free traders are 
experience of oe community on the face of the 
manufacturing industries in conjunction with agriculture. 

The following declaration of the Hon. George McDuffie is echoed 
in every Democratic free-trade speech: 

The protecting duties are o! ve and unequal 

purpose of 


taxes upon the pro- 
ductions of the ters, 
c end rs, im for the giving bounties to the 
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The tyranny of a protective tariff and its favoritism is ......... 
the tyranny and favoritism enforced in alleconomic law. \\\... 
a section of a country or a part of the people only, ay, ee 
selves of great natural advantages at their hands, or of |, a. 
to secure the benefits which may be had from them. {| > 
accordingly. There is nothing so destructive of old in, ' 
and no such tyranny as the tyranny of new invention 
hands of those who use thém upon those who adhere ; 
conditions and refuse to use them. The cotton gin use , 
enterprising planters made the success of those who 1 dt 
use it impossible, , 


THE TYRANNY OF INVENTIONS UPON THOSE WHO REFUSE 1; 


The McCormick reaper in use in the great wheatfiel. ,; 
West has been a fearful tyranny upon farmers who refs; ; 
the machine upon their farms; and so with the mowing ; ‘ 
the horserake, and the hay tedder. The turnpike, the y\);,,..) 
and the steamboat, in their use by those who believe in 1W<)), «,, 
modern inventions, are a fearful tyranny upon those w), tl 
here to the mules and the farm wagon to take their cri). ;, 
distant market on dirt roads. The sewing machine. {),, 
graph, the telephone, and the typewriter are instrument .|iti.. ,¢ 
oppression —— measure to those who neglect or refiise their 
use. The public school makes a disparity that can not }eo yon. 
ured between the children of those parents who use it + 
tage over the children whose parents keep them fro. i: 
advantages. 

A protective tariff which puts a duty on articles high ony.) 
they may be produced in this country at American waves jy 
competition with the low wages of Eu makes it possible for 
every man with sufficient capital, skill, and enterprise to enter into 
that business to better his condition and that of his town, county. 
and State. It gives the opportunity to every American wave 
earner competent to work for him to get work in the factory esta). 
lished, whether it be South or North, tor West, in Massachusetts 
or South Carolina, Minnesota or Alabama, Georgia or Nevada, 

PROTECTION BENEFITS EVEN THOSE WHO DENOUNCE 1) 

Furthermore, as I have before shown, it does bénetit. and tre- 
mendously benefit, even those sections that refuse to avail them- 
selves of its advantages in making a market for their products by 


advan- 
5 great 


increasing the consumption, and therefore the price of products 
many times more than the price of the articles the farmer buys 
is increased by the tariff, even admitting that they are increased, 
which is not the fact, on the whole; while no Democratic tree 


trader has ever yet answered the challenge of protectionists, ring- 
ing in their ears for a century, to show a single article on which 
a protective tariff was p and the production of that article 
largely entered into in this country where the price of the article 
has not been materially reduced by home competition. So the 
protective tariff is not an ry 20) Pe tom to those persons and those 
neighborhoods that do not avail themselves of the advantages a 
tariff offers as does a water power or mineral deposits. The 
prices of articles to the people in thosesections that paid 10 wases 
to the toilers from 1832 to 1860 were not increased at all. but were 
reduced, by the effect of the protective tariff in stimulating mani- 
facturing in this country in competition with England. 
“THE HAND OF THE DILIGENT MAKETH RICH.” 

The divine right of those sections of the country that refuse 
to avail themselves of the advantages of modern civiliz:tion 
that would have been brought to them by education of the hand 
and head of their le in manufacturing pursuits is the same 
divine right to com as the a mes in this country have 
who wandered over its fertile soil, its coal mines, iron inines, 
copper mines, lead mines, silver mines, and gold mines beneath 
their feet, never availing themselves of the great advantages which 
were at their hand. Not the hand of one who hesitates, oi 

ains, and waits, but “‘the hand of the diligent maketh rich:” the 

dil of the head to plan and discover as well as the diligence 
of the hand to execute, 
DEMOCRATIC DENUNCIATION OF MAJORITY RULE. 

Listen again to the words of the Hon. George McDuffie: 

oe rance * * * vied military con 
tributions from the subjugated oations * © * tore intolerable: ant °? 
as than this irresponsible majority have levied from the productive 


ndustry of the planting States to gratify the insatiable avarice of this man 
utactariog ederacy. 
om * 


+ = * ~ . 

It isa monstrous heresy to suppose that a ty bas any natoral right 
to govern morely because satajority. This right is purely conse! 
ca ae ca * * * * 

I mean not to cast special reproach upon the manufactaring «)'"\! 
eracy, which cqnatitabes the mntovs in this country; I speak not) 
ing but the plain truths of say that on such a question as 
that which we are now can not, in the nature of things, 
have any more sense of moral than an infuriated mob. 


of the “ irresponsi- 


There is the same unreasoning denunciation r 
ble majority” and protestation against the only principle 1)" 
pee ap pony af ems wg yang ee 
a rule, in the speeches of the Hon. Charles F. Ur'sp 
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and the Hon. Henry G. Turner, of Georgia, of the Hon. Benton 
McMILLIN, of Tennessee, and of the famous Breckinridges from 
Kentucky and Arkansas in 1894 that there was in the words of 
Hon. George McDuffie in 1832. That voice has been heard now 
these sixty years. It isthe same tyrannous demand of a minority 
to rule who, representing people who will not avail themselves of 
the advantages at their hands, denounce the great majority who 
are using evé2y advantage of modern civilization and enlight- 
ened legislation. A strange doctrine for pretended Democrats to 

roclaim—to denounce the deliberate, conscientious, and_honor- 
able action of the majority as the “‘ action of an infuriated mob.” 


THE TARIEF ON DRAFT ANIMALS. 


The Hon. He G. Turner, of Georgia, was exceedingly dis- 
turbed at a specific duty of $30 per head on mules and horses. 
He could im a mule from Mexico for less than $10. This duty 
protected a of the enterprising Northern farmers along the thou- 
sands of miles of division line between Canada and the United 
States in the industry of breeding horses and mules. And he and 
his confréres in free-trade sorrow represented States which rent 
some of their richest lands for pasturing at 3 cents an acre, upon 
which mules could be raised at a cost of not exceeding $5; and 
yet, because they have not the thrift and enterprise to do so, they 
would deprive all the rest of the country of the advantages of a 
tariff on five stock to protect the whole body of American farmers. 

Mr. Turner said: 


Mr. Chairman, * * * the specific duty of $30 per head now existing 
Jooks grotesque when applied to a Mexican mule worth less than $10. With 
unsparing hand we have degraded the Texas mule to the vulgar level of his 
Dakota kindred. Such is the unsectional and impartial effect of taxation 
fixed according to value. 


THE PROSPEROUS FARMER. 


The census shows the American farmer to be the most prosper- 


ous class in the country. It shows that the number of farms in 
this country is about 5,000,000, which, with their improvements, are 
valued at about $13,000,000,000. The total of all farm mortgages 


is $1,000,000,000, or about 8 per cent of the total of their valua- 
tion. Theaverage life of a mortgage is a little less than five years. 
A comparatively small tage of the mortgages on Western 
farms are held in the . Two-thirds of all the mortgages are 
held by persons oe in the States in which the mortgages are, 
and less than one-third by residents of other States. e rate of 
interest on farm mo varies from about 5} per cent in Mas- 
sachusetts to 7 per cent in the newer Middle and Western States, 
rising to 10 per cent in the recently settled States and Territories. 

By the figures.as to mortgage foreclosures it is shown that the 
farmers were 80 per cent better off in 1890 than they were in 1880, 
there being only one-fifth as many mortgages foreclosed in 1890 
as in 1880. The farmers who pursued mixed farming, raising 
cattle, hogs, sheep, corn, wheat, etc., are almost invariably pros- 
perous and gradually getting well off. It is reported from some 
counties in the country that not 2 per cent of these farm mort- 
gages are foreclosed, and a very large percentage of the foreclos- 
ures are upon farms devoted exclusively to one crop, as wholly to 
cotton or to wheat. 

FARM MORTGAGES. 


The farmer has had his full share in the increased wealth of 
the country with every other class, and especially in the lessened 
rate of interest on mortgages. Asa class, they have not given 
mortgages because they were poor or growing poorer, but in order 
to extend their business. Of the mortgages given, 77.38 per cent 
were fox money to purchase more land or to improve the land 
they then had, and about 9 per cent for durable personal prop- 
erty. It is shown that only 2.8 per cent was borrowed to meet 
farm or f, expenses. In investigations in Michigan and else- 
where, where the figures in such things would be far under the 
more Western States, it is shown that of 31,570 farms owned by 
men of foreign birth who immediately settled in Michigan— 

The farmers 





brought into this country.............. $4, 633, 188 

They owed on mortgages _................-...-.---- 11,191,714 

EE 15, 824, 902 
The assessed valuation of their farms was $52,537,871. 

The true valuation of their farms was............__- 65, 672, 333 





Showing that they had accumulated in a comparatively 
few years .. 49,847, 431 


Besides this great gain. t own all their stock, tools, and 
other property; and this represents the true condition of 
Sings in 


every State in this Union of States of average productive 
The impression that farmers are not ‘‘the most prosperous class 
in the country” arises from brief periods of short crop, or the 


misfortunes of tively few individuals and few neighbor- 
hoods,or nore: ‘hase lend 10.20 cuppeiaatine it never should have been 
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So much for the protective tariff from 1860 to 1892 in ‘‘impov- 
erishing the farmers and planters—robbing and oppressing them.” 
The farmers everywhere are *‘ robbed and oppressed” by their own 
conduct when they refuse to avail themselves of every invention 
of machinery to till their lands and to invite factories to be« 


tal 
Lab- 


lished among them, and as they are by idlenessor slovenly met! 
ods of preparing their lands and putting in and cultivating their 
crops. 
HOW PROTECTION HELPS THE FARMER 
In answer to Mr. Crisp’s question— 
Will you tell me how your protective tariff benefits the man who raises 
cotton, or corn, or wheat, or meats? The producers of those great ‘ 


are forced to seek their market abroad 


As he is the exponent of Democratic free traders, we would refer 
them to the statistics already given of the diminishing consum)- 
tion of farm product in 1894 under the threat of free trade as 
compared with 1892 under a protective tariff. Furthermore, the 
trade of the country, both foreign and domestic, has languished 
under every free-trade Democratic tariff from 1832 to the present 
time, and it has thrived and increased under protection. Repub- 
lican protectionists would most respectfully refer Democratic free 
traders to the following exhibit, giving official figures from the 
census of the United -States, proving beyond all peradventure 
‘*‘how protection helps the farmers to sell their products abroad 
as well as at home.” 





Animals in the United States at each census and number per 1,000 of population. 
1860. 1870 1880. 188), 
he * itm | » | » | 
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SHEEP. 


Sheep have remained nearly the same in number per capita at 
each census for forty years. 

MULES. 

It will be seen by the above table that the number of mules to 
each 1,000 of population in 1870 was less by 47 per cent than in 
1860, probably caused by the civil war, but reached the same 
number per capita in 1880 and remained the same at 1800. 


CATTLE. 


The cattle per capita were 24 per cent less in 1870 than in 1860, 
In 1880 there were 11 per cent less cattle than in 1860, and less by 
16 per cent, or one-sixth less in number, in 1890 than in 1860. 

SWINE. 

It is still more remarkable that the farmers should also allow 
the hog product to decline, thus losing both of the two most 
profitable farming industries. 

Swine fell off from 1860 to 1870 by 39 per cent per capita. 

Swine fell off from 1860 to 1880 by 11 per cent per capita. 

Swine fell off from 1860 to 1890 by 20 per cent per capita. 

Swine fell off from 1880 to 1890 by 13 per cent per capita, or one- 
eighth. 

Swine fell off from 1860 to 1890 by 29 per cent per capita, or three- 
tenths. 

Quantity and value of farm products and manufactures in 


Pennsylvania, Alabama, Georgia, Maryland, Tennessee 
1870, 1880, and 1890. 


Massachusetts, 
, and Virginia 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





1870. 1880) 1890. 
DS 
| — 
32,192,378 | $24,160,881 $23, 072, 500 
Farm products*.................- -4| + fect 80 $4, 16 
. bushels 34, 648 15, 768 1,813 
—— do 1, 307, 807 1, 707, 708 1, 330, 101 
+ Sant eee do 707, O64 645, 159 388, 519 
2c pounds..| - 7,312,885 360, 436 2, 704, 48 
OUCSEM .......-2.~---. ---- ------ = - 
Swine ......- 49, 178 80 1:23 #1, 483 
one oe i= ay = 7 
ules —- ue , _a 3 ‘ ? 
Value of manufactures -.» PR415, 772, 687 | $031, 155, 264 $888, 160, 405 
Value of farm products and manu 
factures..... . . 18430, 820, 483 | $665,206,165 | §016,292,006 


* Includes betterments and addition to stock. 
+Gold. Currency was at a discount of 25.3 per cent. 
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Quantity and value of farm products and man ufactures in Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Alabama, Georgia, Maryland, Tennessee, and Virginia in 
1870, 1880, and 1890—Continued. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


1870. | 1880. | 1890, 


| 
5, 027 29.7 7 2), 328, 348 
Farm products * M4 a oe ae | $129, 760, 476 j $121, 328, - 
Wheat 19, 672, 976 19, 462, 405 21, 595, 406 
Corn lo... 34, 76, 006 45, 821, 531 42,318, % 
Oats a 36, 474, 585 83, 841, 439 36, 197, 
Tobacco 3, 467, 539 36, 943, 272 28, 156, 2 
Cotton siattusiakonat 
Swine 867, 548 1, 278, 
Dc dibnondedifvunnsbeamataretednabel 460, 339 533, 587 | 618, 6 
CO i aca ind inate Roam anil 18, 009 22,914 | 20, 563 
Value of manufactures ... “48531, 785,075 | $744, 818,445 | $1,331, 523, 101 


Value of farm products and manu- i s 
factures ($069, 051, 500 $874, 578,921 | $1,452,851, 449 
i 


ALABAMA. 


Farm products* 1), Sea tae See | ters 008 | 908, 900, 100 
OS Erase aiid tiene a 1, 055, 068 1, 520, 657 208, 501 


16, 977, 948 25, 451, 278 30, 072, 161 | 
770, 866 3, 089, 639 8, 230, 455 | 


Tobacco pounds... 152, 742 452, 426 162, 430 
io hd eae bales. . 420, 482 699, 654 915, 210 
Swine. ... 719, 757 1, 252, 462 1, 421, 884 
Horses ..... 80, 770 113, 950 121, 207 
LE ae ai ok 76, 675 121, 081 134, 800 
Value of manufactures + $9,741,361 | $13,565, 504 $51, 226, 595 
Value of farm products and manu- 

factures + $60,180,545 | $70, 438, 498 $117, 466, 785 


GEORGIA. 


, 390, 228 $83, 371, 482 
), 051, 500 
%, 127,017 3,159, 771 
----| 17,646, 45 23, 202, 018 
ainerl 5, 548, 740 
TD. échnce-epsnewuctineubh pounds. . 2 228, 590 
Cotton bales... 814, 441 
DN Kath padiatnndiinnp wsieinmmmrscinien 988, 566 1,471, 0 
Horses ‘ : 98, 520 
Mules of 87, 426 122, 078 157, 377 
Value of manufactures ..............| $23,308,498 | $36,440,948 $68, 917, 020 
Value of farm products and manu- 
SIU + 5 sctan wenteniendibiens sastaitiednen + $83, 354,998 | $103, 469, 877 $152, 288, 502 


* Includes betterments and addition to stock. 
+Gold. Currency was at a discount of 25.3 per cent. 


a 


Quantity and value of farm products and manufactures in Vis. 
Pennsylvania, Alabuma, Georgia, Maryland, Tennessee, and | 
1870, 1880, and 1890—Continued. 


MARYLAND. 


mn 


in ce 
Farm products * + 9 oT | $8,839, 281 
Wheat --| 5,774,508 8, 004, 864 
BET 5:4< snow choke auiedin ball ek btinee 11,701,817 | 15,968,533 
ck ia bccn wideanmmeia do.... 8, 221, 643 | 1, 794, 872 
Tobacco pounds..| 15, 785, 339 M7 
FE ee ees eS eee . ; 
Swine 257, 893 335, 408 
Horses...... 89, 696 7,796 
esas cebiom Shiabawae 9, 830 12, 561 
Value of manufactures + $57,215, 429 | $106, 780,563 
Value of farm products and manu- 
factures + $83, 617,342 $135, 619, 844 


TENNESSEE. 


472, 847 
, 595, 217 
6, 188, 916 7,331,353 
41,345, 614 62, 764, 429 
4,513,315 4,722,190 
29, 365, 052 
330, 621 | 
2, 160, 495 | 
265,119 
173, 498 
Value of manufactures $37, 074, 886 
Value of farm products and manu- 
PE ncutctedt aieben= $99, 151, 197 


by 33, 508 
Value of manufactures $51, 780, 992 
Value of farm products and manu- 
factures 


* Includes betterments and addition to stock. 
+Gold. Currency was at a discount of 25.3 per cent 


Total production of wheat, corn, oats, cotton, and tobacco in three census years. 


Wheat, corn, and oats: 


BLASTING RESULTS OF DEMOCRATIC FREE-TRADE TARIFFS. 

The exhibits given of the blasting effects of Democratic free- 
trade tariffs and the beneficent effect of Republican protective 
tariffs make the following words of the Hon. Roger Q. MiLts, 
pronounced May 7, 1890, exceedingly discordant: 

In 1820 * * * wewere promised that we were going to have manufac- 


tures right beside the farmers in the country; that they were to bring the 
producer and the consumer together, etc. 


Our commerce is shrinking, our surplus is piling up in mines, factories, 
and fields, and yet they want us to draw a Chinese wallaround the country 
to compel us to trade among ourselves. 

Republican protectionists repeat, as I have done many times 
heretofore in this address, the statement that so long as they stand 
idly by fuming and scolding and denouncing the methods of en- 
eouraging industry that secure prosperity where adopted, in every 
civilized country of the world, instead of availing themselves of 
the advantages at their hands, their words will have no effect. 
Such vaporings concerning ** Chinese walls to compel trade ee 
ourselves ” sound very strangely in view of the exhibit of the prod- 
ucts of those sections of the country that avail themselves of the 
pretective tariff to establish industries as compared with those 


§2, 045, 845 | 
74, 817, 972 2,279, 116 
79, 201, 239 | 771, 685 


WH 
= 


181, 842 | 183 
330, G21 19, 106 
190, 579 5, 35 


BRE 
SS : 2% § 


21, 465, 452 37, 086, 34 

29, 365, 052 79, O88, 868 

36, 368, 305 48, 522, 655 
| 


sections of the country that refuse to avail themselves of such 
advantages. 


—_ we refer to the following eloquent figures from tie census 
of 1890: 


FS 


| 
| 


Boots and shoes. 


Total 


Produc 
product * 


capita 
Massachusetts: 
1870 


“oe 510 
116, 387, 900 
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Manufactures per capita in seven States and in the United States. 





[From the reports of the United States Census. } | 
eS lle 
Massa-| Penn- | 
United ; F Ala- | Mary-| Vir- | Ten- |qg,...; 
Year. (States. C.4 a | bama. land. | ginia. men Georgia. 
a lal ——— |---|, —— fs | 
at $156 $67 $57 $21 $9 $8 
- waionld | “an iy fi 61 al 16 16 
rmps......--- | 25) 151 10 73 23 20 19 
al 17 | 34) 174 | 14 uM yt z 
1990 ... 14 307 253 3% 165 53 40 3 


Currency was depreciate 








25.3 per cent in 1870. 





*Coin values. 


There is no reason why boots and shoes as other things should 
not be manufactured in Georgia with the same beneficent re- 
sults to them that that industry has brought to Massachusetts, 
instead of which she has abandoned it altogether. Why should 
a policy be adopted in this country that will shut up the mills 
in the manufacturing States and will not open mills in the non- 
manufacturing States? Now that the same system of compen- 


sating the laborers by wages prevails in every section of this | 


country, it is no one’s fault in the manufacturing States if the 

ple of the nonmanufacturing States do not establish manufac- 
ae in them. In fact, despite the words and example of these 
Democratic free traders, it is shown that the manufacturing per 
capita has increased one-half in Georgia between 1880 and 1890, 
more than one-half in Tennessee, the same in Virginia, about one- 
third in Maryland, threefold more in Alabama, half as much again 
in Pennsylvania, while in Massachusetts it scarcely increased at 


MASSACHUSETTS REJOICES IN SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY. 


We make no complaint in Massachusetts. The men in the 
States of Georgia and Tennessee and Alabama and in all others 
are Americans and our brothers. We bid them welcome in honor- 
able competition, and rejoice even when our industries go to those 
States, being more than willing and abundantly able to substitute 
some new industries as our older industries depart to those sec- 
tions, as it is true our coarser cotton industry has already gone, 
and as the iron industry is now traveling southward. We bid 
them welcome to our fields and godspeed them in their honor- 
able industrial progress. 

I make these remarks, caustic as they may be in some passages, 
that I may stir up—not that I would injure—our brothers, whom 
1 love, to the same honorable, persistent, and self-sacrificing indus- 

practiced in the older and more happy sections of the country 
which early adopted the system of wage labor rather than non- 


—— labor, and are now reaping the advantages of a hun- | 
y 


ears of progress. 
Probably enough, and more than enough, has been said to carry 
conviction to every man who will candidly reflect upon it; yet I 
— to exhaust this subject before I close, as far as I am able 
0 80, 


MONSTROUS DEMOCRATIC DOCTRINE. 


What a monstrous doctrine it is that the Hon. Charles F. Crisp, 
Hon. William L. Wilson, Hon. Rocer Q. MILLs, and Hon. George 
McDuffie announce in the following extracts, ‘‘that protection 
builds up industries which it is wasteful upon the part of the 
manuf; rs to carry on!” 


(Hon. Charles F. Crisp.] 


This yretestive system builds up industries which it is wasteful upon the 
of the manufacturer to carry on. It destroys the natural industries of 
e people, and builds up an artificial industry. 


[Hon. William L. Wilson.] 


Every industry that leans on taxation for support, that calls upon the law 
to make the consumer of its prowacte pay more than he would otherwise be 
obliged to my for them, call it by what name we may, isa pauper industry, 
the ay eres industries of the country. [Applause on 


(Hon. George McDuffie. 


When a planter exchanges his cotton for foreign manufactures, these 
manufactures become the productions of domestic industry by the same act 
which makes his property, and the cotton, in like manner, becomes the 
Sewer ef pean were pA TOT ered ese — with the 

: ransmu cotton into manufactures by 
mere touch of his wand. 


2 a Tam as truly a manufacturer of cotton and woolen goods as tli 


fentleman usetts. * * I cultivate the earth and convert 
protests into manufactures by qachenge. while the gentleman from Ma« 
sh the same object by turning spindles and throwing 
juttles. material difference between the two operations is, that 
mine adds most to the wealth of the nation. * * * 
The of the South labor to the best advantage in the production of 
cotton exchange it for shoes made in Massachusetts, bacon cured in 
Kansas, flour produced in Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, the silks of France, 


Sugar of Cuba, the coffee of Brazil, and the tea of China. 


Will some of their disciples that a kindly fortune has not yet 
temoved from these halls farnish us with a list of ‘‘industries that 


XXX—15 





| it at that cost and pay the cost of transportation and drive us out of o1 








protection has built up that it is wasteful to carry on”? 
one of them rise up and name one such industry? 
it was the manufacturing of tin. 


Will any 
You once said 
Do you say so now? 


PROTECTION APPROVED BY WASHINGTON, JEFFERSON, AND JACKSON 


Please do not omit to notice properly the Democratic applause 
bestowed upon the honorable gentleman. Not a word in this re- 
markable statement of Hon. George McDuffie that has not been in 
substance, if not in form, pronounced in all tariff discussions since 
they entered upon the policy of denouncing a protective tariff. 
A protective tariff was the very first measure that was passed by 
the Amsrican Congress after the adoption of the Constitution, 
under the advice and guidance of George Washington, Jefferson, 
and Alexander Hamilton, and defended and justitied by Jackson 


| and Jefferson. 


Most remarkable are the statements that these Democratic free 
traders make, only exceeded by the remarkable methods they take 
in attempting to prove their erroneous statements, such as the fol- 
lowing, by the Hon. RoGEerR Q. MILLs, on April 4, 1804: 

A very exhaustive examination was made of the cost of the production of 
wheat in the United States afew years ago by Dr. Edward Atkinson. He 


showed that a bushel of wheat could be produced in the United States at a 
cost of less than 40 cents, and in California less than 36 cent There is not 


| & Spot on the Continent of Europe that can produce a bushel of wheat at that 


cost 


The lowest I have seen is Germany, at 84 cents 


India can not pro- 
duce wheat at a cost of 40 or 50 or 60 cents a bushel! 


; much less can it produce 

Irown 
markets. A California farmer who uses the machine told me that 
with five hands at $ per day each he cuts, thrashes, winnows, sacks, sews up 
the sacks, and puts away ready to be shipped in one day 1,200 bushels of wheat, 
and the labor cost is less than 2 cents per bushel. 


* * * 


How are the farmers of this country pleased with Mr. MiL.s’s 
declaration that wheat can be raised at a labor cost of 2 cents a 
bushel? His showing that 36 to 40 cents is the normal price of 
wheat in the United States does not exactly harmonize with the 
ordinary stump speech of the free-trade Democratic politician 
when he is seeking election. 

The Hon. Charles F. Crisp was exceedingly modest when he 
said: 

I have never yet known a Republican arguing the advantages of a pro- 


tective tariff to have any idea or conception of what consistency is. 


{Laugh- 
ter and applause on the Democratic side. | 


PROTECTIONISTS RELY ON SOLID FACTS 

Mr. Chairman, I have to suggest to the Democratic free traders 
on this floor that the speeches of protectionists are buttressed 
with incontrovertible facts and statistics, and from documents 
made up by public officers wholly uninfluenced by partisan con- 
siderations; and not only are the Republicans justified in every 
instance by every public exhibit of economics, but by them are the 
words of the Democratic free trader as thoroughly condemned. 
They may be consistent—in fact, they have been consistent for 
sixty years in their perversity and utter refusal to open their eyes 
to the truth regarding their own country or any other, still con- 
tinuing to recite the formul# which Hon. George McDuffie pre- 
pared for them in 1832. These gentlemen insist that the wool 
duties do not go into the pockets of the farmers, and that the 
duties on woolens do go into the pockets of manufacturers. Read 


| as follows: 


{Hon. Charles F. Crisp.] 


In this report the gentleman from Maine correctly states the effect of 
tariff duty. 

“Our goods” 

Il want you to hear this, because it isthe Democratic idea, and though ina 
Republican report it is the truth 

“Our goods are now met by foreign goods on our 


a 


own shores at a price 


made up of raw materials plus labor and plus the present rate of tariff on 
very nearly equal terms.” 
a * * * - * ” 
If you reduce the tariff, says the gentleman from Maine—perhaps I had 


better read, so that I can not misquote him 

“Our goods are now met by foreign goods on our own shores at a price 
made up of raw materials, plus labor, plus the present rate of the tariff, on 
very nearly equal terms. When the tariff element is lowered 

Hear him— 
“then something must be lowered on our side.” 

And he proceeds to say that it is the profits of capital and the wages of 
labor that must be lowered. * * * 

It says that putting raw wool on the free list 


and reducing the rate on 
wooien goods will reduce the price that the farmer gets for his wool, will 
reduce the wages that the spinner and the weaver gets for thor, and yet 
will accomplish only an “imaginary and infinitesimal differ: in the 
price of clothing.”” Now, if the manufacturer gets his wor Lé by and if 
he gets his wages cheaper, let me ask you why he will not ll clothing 
cheaper? {|Applause. | 
You gentlemen of the minority state in your revort 
“if the tariff element be lowered, then something must be lowered on our 
side.” 
fHon. William L. Wilson. ] 
* * * 1 


Have no right to raise the price of wool to the consumer if you 
could thereby increase the price of wool to the farmer; but the tariff on 
wool does not increase the price of wool to the farmer by a farthing 

* * * He would bea bold man who would rise and assert that the Me- 
Kinley bill, with its increase of taxes on wool and woolens and its prohibitory 





ie 
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es 
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taxes on every imaginable substitute for wool, has been of any benefit te the 
American woolgrower. I do not believe that the duty on wool has in any 
year been of substantial advantage to the American woolgrower. 

Prices #or Australian average fleece, scoured, are as follows for 
London and America: = 


Comparison of prices of Ohio and Australian scoured wools. 





Price in 
Price of Difference 
fine Ohio ee of the two 
Year. fleece 
scoured, ag in the two 
America. oak countries. 





“ei *¢ 
51 5 
-< St 
741 ‘3 
2 ‘314 
2 -% 
“44 “Sot 
“3a > 
38 2 
Picadas leak 





Average difference, 29 cents. 


The above table proves that the sayings of the Hon. Charles F. 
Crisp and the Hon. William L. Wilson are exactly con to the 
facts. These figures prove that the farmer gets ~~. ng of 
the duty in increased price of his wool, while under free-trade 
Wilson tariff prices are the same here as in London. 


EFFECTS OF TARIFF LEGISLATION ON WOOL. 


I will also insert in my a further ition of the wool 
situation. It appears by tables that were one-six 
more sheep owned by the farmers in 1892, under the tective 
tariff, than in 1896, under the Democratic free-trade tariff, and that 
the value of the total sheep was 80 per cent more in 1892 than in 
1896, showing a loss to the farmer in sheep alone, caused by the 
Wilson bill, of $51,000,000. 

They also show that while our consumption of wool increased 
in that period one-quarter, our imports of wool increased three 


They also show that while the cotton-cloth product of the coun- 
try per capita did not increase at all from 1870 to 1890, with free 
cotton, but rather fell off, the wool increased very nearly one- 


. They also show that the wool grown by our own re went 


under a protective tariff from 162,000,000 pounds in 1870 to 
,000,000 pounds in 1893. 


Number, prices, and total values of sheep in 1893 and 1896. 


Number of sheep. | Average | Total value. 


State or Territory. 


: 
é 
i 
5 


ee ee eee ee 


























577 258, 836 ($3.01 O7 | $1,717,274 | $536, 438 

678 87.111 | 2.87 | 2.12 540, 751 184, 849 

274 181,550 | 3.29 1.93] 1,179,726 349, 598 

644 48,395 | 3.89 | 8.30 223, 947 159, 708 

433 11,279 | 4.35 | 3.88 88, 884 38, 067 

190 34,520 | 4.08 | 2.66 192, 454 91, 892 

land 805 621,691 | 3.58 | 2.18 | 3,943,086 | 1,360,542 

Meow York............ 1, 421, 455 890,179 | 3.80 | 2.38 | 5,401,620 | 2,137,798 

Now Jersey .......... 102,077 | * 45,080 | 4.05 | 4.04 413,022; 182,340 

Pennsylvania ........ 1,001,477 907,672 | 3.83 | 2.16 | 4,178,178 | 1,957, 667 

NIOUG vedevdaniote 22, 967 12,358 | 3.87 | 2.89 88, 768 35, 739 

BTID .ccccncctins 164, 680 150,884 | 3.91 | 2.68 644, 558 348, 375 
Total Middle 

eosdhenl 2,802,656 | 1,904,182 | 3.89 | 2.34 | 10,726,950 | 4,661,919 

449, 009 426,889 | 8.05 | 2.10} 1,370,016 804, 760 

390, 261 $13, 104 | 1.82 | 1.39 710,275 | 478,069 

89,073 74,465 | 1.89 | 1.47 167,908 | 109,762 

383, 017 878, 769 | 1.76 | 1.87 673.956 | 519,368 

117,028 101,777 | 2.06 | 1.85 241, 499 188, 578 

260, 292 271,111 | 1.66 | 1.15 443, 927 811, 534 

223, 578 843,996 | 1.60 | 1.28 335, 367 493,115 

118, 488 146, 571 | 1.61 | 1.39 191,240 208, 353 

6,040,175 | 8,065,256 | 1.55 | 1.25 808, 238 | 3,839, 540 

264, 004 188, 972 | 1.50 | 1.29 396,537 | 244, 662 

‘Tennessee ............ 606, 007 430, 466 | 2.19 | 1.48 105, 879 651, 068 

West Virginia ....... 529, 204 514,788 | 8.11 | 1.74 646,354 | 804,281 

Kentucky ............ 773, 336 858,966 | 2.18 | 1.87 456,888 | 1,608, 257 
Total Southern 

States ........ 9,152,562 | 7,153,615 | 2.07 | 1.45 | 17,548,081 110, 361, 252 


Number, prices, and total values of sheep in 1392 and 1896—Cont 















Number of sheep. | A¥erage. Total 7 
State or Territory. ea a | eee a ok 
1892. 1896, 1892. | 1896. 1892, i 
a SoS de 4,488,087 | 2,754,613 |$3.30 $1.91 |g14, 724. 5) 
Michigan ........-.... 2, 353, 1,491,079 | 8.21 11.91 | 7,560! xs 3 
727,509 | 3.70 | 2.30] 4) 208) >, 680’ 779 
848 694,470 | 3.57 | 2.41) 3) 0e5' 4); - 
770, 350 | 2.96} 1.94) 2, 6x8 69 | 
435,381 | 2.80 | 1.04 99R OS aoe 
665,187 | 8.42 12.48| 1.oax 06) ) 4 2” 
774, 788 | 2.57 | 1.91 | 2)355 a0 ee 
ielig|ih| Ge | 
; 690; 7 
1,319, 049 | 2.49 | 4,288 673 | 2 331° 
Total Western : 
States ........ 14,027,755 | 9,983,336 | 2.99 | 1.98 | 43, 625. ~: 7 
2, 962, 128 1.85 | 9,884,211 | 5 am ms 
544, 077 1.71 | 1,257.2 om a3 
2, 630, 949 1.36) 5,491,; 580, 93 
1.74 1, 858, 824 1,31 462 
1.65 | 18,491,047 11,225, eo] 
8.15} 1.97 | 1,861, 460 | 1,235. 095 
2.40 | 2.25 | 1,264,985 | 2) on)’ po5 
2.60 | 1.56) 5,228,566 | 4.740) 459 
1.54) 1.00] 4,556,506 | 2) Te’ 554 
2.30 | 1.25 | 1,406,340 | ‘ga 19g 
2.261 1.58 | 4,650,466 | 3,157 57 
2.46 1 1.80} 2,808,070 | 2.513 944 
poubae! 1.6 WRT 
1.82 | 21,776, 453 /17, 728. 


44, 998, 365 | 88,208,783 | 2.58 | 1. 


2 


116, 121, 290 65, 167.735 


Value of manufactures of wool and the capita value in each of the censy 
v wh wears from tte to aoe — , 











| Value per 
| Capita. 
$0.46 
8 
1s 
, 2.09 
1870 . neces n-ne ancccencescccacccscessescoccesccccscccss| 177, 495, 680 4. 60 
DEED cnecaqecanncetenecpetneemocsdouaepenbasnwcteccacsere Sl, 953,913 5.4 


I clit esocebaeacn deg tae aRa a iia a 837, 768, 524 | 5.37 





388, 151, 429 


877, 911, 776 6.4 
411, 373, 608 6.72 
439, 460, 633 7.05 







Year ending June 30— 
891 


| 


manufactures of cotton and wool in 
1890, and the per capita value of cach 


: 
: 
i 








$4, 413, 008 . 
$2.49 | 14, 528, 166 $0.88 
2.71 | 20,696, 999 : 
2.82 | 43,207,545 Ls 
8.68 | 65, 596, 364 2° 
4. 60 | 174, 495, 689 ee 
8.83 | 267,252, 913 oo 
4.28 | 837, 768, 524 . 


With free cotton the cotton product per capita was station 'y 
from 1870 to 1890, Wool only, under a tariff tax, increased neit-y 
one-fourth. 
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Growth of the wool clip of the United States from 1310 to 1393. New York, and other places in the North, bringing their families with them; 
and under the impression that shipbuilding would be continued, they settled 








































there. * * * Onthat reservation some three or four hundred children are 
growing up in ignorance, whose parents are utterly unable to provide for 
their education even in the most rudimentary form 

These men were skilled mechanics who went there anterior to the war, and 
were usually men of first-classability. They went there, of course, expect 
ing this navy-yard to be continued in operation. Since the war they have 
had but very little to do in the line of their skill. Most of them are now old 
men 

If the navy-yard had been carried on as it was previous to the war, the 
young men who grew up there would have learned their trades in the ma- 
chine shops and carpenter shops in the navy-yard and would have taken the 
= formerly filled by their fathers. But there was no work of this kind 
‘or them todo. They have been unable to learn any trade and are to 


Date of report. Pounds. Date of report. Pounds. 


| | | 


000 | a anes 211, 000, 000 
232, 500, 000 
240, 000, 000 
272, 000, 000 
290, 000, 000 








poor 
285,000,000 | to posers. Those of them who were able to go off, a number of the younger 
ee es men, went up to Pensacola, where they pursued their avocations, and gradu- 


ally withdrew their families from the naval reservation 

But this applied to only a very limited number. * * * They are there 
now, their homes are there, and they, like ourselves, are human. There are 
a lot of children there of these men who were leading men in their avoca- 
tions, and it is a matter of charity to do something for them. 

Mr. DoOLLIVER. What do they do for a living? 

Mr. MALLORY. Well,some of them have minor places in the yard as watch- 
men and laborers. Some of them fish fora living, and some of them act as 
pilots on Pensacola Bar. This village is located but a short distance from the 
mouth of the bay, about 8 miles from the city of Pensacola by land and about 
5 miles by water. Some few of these people obtain their living in that way. 
There is an army post at Fort Barrancas, on the military reservation adjoii 
ing this naval reservation, where there are a number of troops stationed, 
and some of these people keep stores and supply the troops with what they 
choose to buy. There are generally from three to five companies stationed 
there. Aside from this, however, these people have no means of living. 
They can not go out into the world, for their only property consists in the 
houses in which they live. Some of these are fairly good houses, frame 
houses, but they can not sell them. They are all anxious to go away, and 
would do so if they could dispose of their houses, but they can not manage to 


294, 000, 000 
-| 308, 153, 000 
208, 057, 384 . 





* Mr. North's figures. 


Nore.—These are the estimates of the Department of Agriculture. The 
commercial estimates of the domestic clip are considerably higher than those 
of the Department, and reach 364,000,000 pounds in 1893. 

The wool clip grew from 162,000,000 pounds in 1870 to 303,000,000 pounds in 
1893. 


Wool production of the world, 1360-1894. 

















Countries. 1860. 1870. 1880. get rid of them. 
* + o * . * c 
Mr. GEISSENHAINER. What are the reasons which keep these people on 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. the reservation, if they have no schools there, no right to vote ond no other 
United Kingdom ........-.-------- 140, 000, 000 150,000,000 | 149, 000, 000 rights! : a 
Continent of Europe. ...- — 500, 000, 000 485, 000, 000 450, 000, 000 r. MALLORY. They stay there simply because they are unable to get 
North America..........-.--.----- 110, 000, 000 176, 000, 000 270,000,000 | away. If aman has a house there hecan not sell the house for anything 
Australasia ......--..-..--... Suances 60, 000, 000 175, 000, 000 308, 000,000 | There is noimmigration there and nodemand for this property any more, and 
Cape of Good Hope...........--.-- 26, 000, 000 43, 000, 000 60,000,009 | the people can not leave. 
River Plate.................. — 43, 000, 000 197, 000, 000 256, 000, 000 * * * * ® . 
Other countries .........-..------- 76, 000, 000 69, 000, 000 133, 000, 000 Mr. Cumminas. The gentleman from Florida {Mr. Mallory] has referred 
nes to the anomalous condition of the people living on this naval reservation in 
Grand total..............---- 955,000,000 | 1,295, 000,000 1, 626, 000, 000 | his State. 
« * * . * + ke 
What are these poor white and black children, living upon this naval reser- 
Countries. 1889. 1991 1894. vation and holding out their hands to the Government of this country, begging 
for ebacetion—wint are they, if not wards of the United States? They are 


certainly not the wards of the people of Florida. They are children of 
nowhere, 
* * «€ * 7 7 


Now, I say that this country is great enough and broad enough to make no 
distinction between the children of the white man, of the black man, and the 
children of the red man. Above all, they can not afford to discriminate in 
favor of the children of the red man ona against the children of the black 
man and of the white man. In this case they are certainly poorer than the 
Indian children, and they are calling aloud for an education 


MECHANICS MUST HAVE WORK TO EARN THEIR BREAD 


Furthermore, were every manufactured article that the people 
of this country needed to consume presented to them as a free gift 
for a period of ten years, the story of the skilled mechanics and 
their families who went to the Pensacola Navy- Yard would be the 
fate of allthe mechanicsinthiscountry. Itwou!d bea worse alfllic- 
tion to this country than has been any plague or pestilence that 
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+ 397, 970, 000 
260, 050, 000 
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+ All South America. 


The following words of the Hon. RoGer Q. MILLs, on May 7, 
1890, which received the most hearty Democratic applause, rise to 
the general level of the observations of the Democratic free trader: 


N. ; has ever visited any country in the last hundred years. For what 
po Ete taet cenleces tn sanae ail work ond Sa could the mechanics in this country do to earn bread for their 
plause on the Democratic side. } ; mouths, clothing for their backs, or shelter for their heads during 


that ten years, and if the whole supply for men’s wants would 
bring devastating ruin to our people, what part of the whole of 
the goods that we should manufacture in this country for our- 
selves and that American mechanics now receive American wages 


MORAL RESULTS OF THE LOSS OF WORK. 


What Mr. Mriis says in this paragraph about more work is 
absolutely true, but the all work and no pay is past finding out. 
The tariff only affords an opportunity to work. 


Read th li for producing can we afford to take from Europe and let our me- 
discussion that in the House of chanics stand idly by and see us consuming them while they 
resentatives on 8,1894, concerning the Pensacola Navy- Yard. 


starve? Read the words of the Hon. George McDuffie upon this 
very point, as follows: 

As to voluntary and tuitous donation (of goods) from foreign govern- 
ments or foreign manufacturers, I admit that this would be the most fatal of 
all modes of requisition to the interests of the domestic manufacturer It 
would absolutely destroy the entire value of all thei> investments in build- 
ings and machinery. 


After listening to that, again listen to the words of the Hon. 
Charles F. Crisp on February 1, 184: 


Mr. Crisp. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Reep), belongs 
to that school who believe that scarcity is a blessing. and that abundance 
should be prohibited by law. * * * You claim that we owe to protection 


What is therein said of the condition to which the most skillful and 
enterprising and well-educated mechanics have sunk there, shows 
to what condition all would sink were they deprived of the oppor- 
to work. It awe want pons be the result all = _ 
country, spoemeing no po ion of it, did we abrogate every feature 
f our tariff laws. The present eneration of 
mechanics would starve before they could bring themselves to 
work at wages, and civilization in this country would 
be set back a hundred years. As was shown in our history from 
1878 to 1879, it took our mechanics then eight years, filling every 
hamlet with tramps, to bring their minds to accept only a reduc- 


E 


tion the sunshine, the showers that fall, the fertile fields that surround us, the 
of 10 per cent in their wages: intelligence, the enterprise, the energy of our people—all these things you 
onthe maltony. * * © (The Pensacola] reservation is situated differ- | 8™*¥°!Y credit to protection 
ently situated vanq by Soaks peciihon augur adie at a because we propose to so f rame our laws as to invi te a noane 
tates, unless it be this District of Colum use of sunshine an showers to our American workingmen 
which are * * * two known as Woolsey and Warrington, in | larger employment, such silly words as these are sounded in our 
The cages — specu S ears as we present to them the actual facts in the case. 
of two vessels which — the war for the | Hon. William L. Wilson rises to say: 


I ask how is it possible for a tariff which, under any careful and accurate 
analysis, “‘ protects" the wages of only 5 per cent of our laboring people to 
increase the wages of the other 95 per cent? [Applause.] 
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WILSON CONFOUNDED BY M'DUFFIE. 


It appears from all Mr. Wilson’s address on the protective tariff, 
eloquent, cultured, and in every way polished and estimable gen- 
tleman that he is, that he has not the slightest capacity to appre- 
ciate the simplest statements in economics. Does he not know 
that while it may be true that only 5, 10, or 15 per cent of our people 
are actually working upon things that could be transpo from 
Europe to this country, that the 95, 90, or 85 per cent have the nat- 
ural protection of its being impossible to transport here the things 
they make from any other country? The Hon. Mr. Wilson can 
not be made to believe that houses built by carpenters, railroads, 
canals, all farming employments, the shoeing of horses, in fact, 
the whole myriad of ordinary employments on things not trans- 
portable, are protected by the protection of fhis 5, 10, or 15 per 
cent of which he speaks in such derision. Let his teacher, whose 
lessons he has partly forgotten, the Hon. George McDuffie, answer 
the Hon. Mr. Wilson in the following words: 

Whatever increases the prosperity and profits of the great and leading 
employments of capital in any community has always been found to increase 
the prosperity and profits of all subordinate employments, as well as the 
wages of labor. It is obvious that in the same local community where the 
transfer of capital and labor from one employment to another is easily af- 
fected, there can not long continue different rates of profit and wages of labor. 

¥ * * cy a ab 1% 
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~ ie 
If, for example, protecting duties enhance the money price of the ya) 
manufactures upon which they are laid,to the full extent of th... 0" 
they at the same time enhance the price of all other articles in the..." 
turing region. ac- 
eo * + o* * * 
I have heretofore adverted to the extraordinary fact that t)). 
agricultural labor are four times as high in the manufacturing st a; 
are in the planting States. 


So it seems that all classes prosper equally in a democratic ey, 
munity, that is to say,a community where the laborers 4). », ‘id 
wages and do not work without compensation, as do hors, sana 
mules. All classes in the locality availing itself of the advan; 4 ~ 7 
of a protective tariff to improve its conditions in manufact res . 
as to employ all of its people reap such advantages. Rejyu))ljeq) 
protectionists are ready freely to admit that for a comm unity of 
patricians and plebeians a protective tariff has no uses and js ay 
abomination. 7 


ADVANTAGE OF DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIES. 


I desire to call your attention to the following very ini, resting 
table, which shows the advantage to a community of diversitieg 
industries, which are only possible to this country in the present 
and future, asin the past, in protecting the high wages of oy; 
working people by a tariff on products produced in Europe at Joy 
wages: 


€8 of 


Table showing the assessed valuation of real and personal property and taxation in the United States, by groups, census of 1890. 


Valuation assessed for taxation. 


Real ‘ine Total per- 





















School ex- | Total real 





Group. Total real Personal | Total real d 

erty per | sonal pro property an . Total. Per cent | »,,,, nite 

property. capita. erty. Pp per copite. ‘a per dollar Pet pita, 

North Atlantic....-........... , 601, 885, 328 94.28 |$2, 307, 282, 257 $626.86 | $179,247, 262 1.64 $10.90 
morth Central ..........c«coe. 5, 569, 109, 113 249.04 | 2, 107, 660, 305 343.30 | 181,699, 222 2. 36 | "£18 
South Atlantic ....... i pdicalieae 1, 528, 133, 435 172.51 | 267, 278 255.41 | 82,687,813 1. 44 | eo 
South Central ................. 1, 734, 302, 620 158. 05 811, 763, 353 232.08 35, 634, 409 1.40 | a 
EE Bd ckedabsteeeewenes cine 1, 5238, 626, 179 5038.18 555, 663, 550 686. 69 41, 383, 221 1.99 67 
18, 956, 556, 675 802. 55 | 6, 516, 616, 743 406.78 | 470, 651, 927 "1.85 7 


Total United States ..... 


Total population of the United States 


mae Atlantic.—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. Popula 


ation 


lation 


South Central.—Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas. Population................-..- ene cae 10,.% 
rizona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, California. Population -.....-- 


Western.—Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 


A PEOPLE'S WISDOM REVEALED IN THE RATE OF TAXATION. 

It is perfectly clear from the above table that the statements 
made as to the poverty of one section of the country as compared 
with another are exceedingly erroneous. The wealth of the 
Western States per capita is more than that of the North Atlantic 
States, and were the wealth ae — and the labor of every sec- 
tion of the country used with equal wisdom and discretion and if 
there were the same persistent industry, frugality, and wisdom 
exercised in investment and expenditure, all sections of the 
country might be equally prosperous. The Western States have 
the wisdom to spend $3.35 per annum = capita on the schooling 
of each pupil, and the North Central States $2.81, and the North 
Atlantic $2.74, while the South Atlantic reaches only 89 cents, 
and the South Central 94 cents. While the per capita valuation 
is little more than double what it is in the South Atlantic and the 
South Central States, in the North Atlantic States the taxation 
~ capita is three times as much. The surest index to the wis- 

om of a people is the rate of taxation among them. 
TARIFF OF 186 BROUGHT NO PROSPERITY. 


But there is no statement of the Democratic free trader that is | 


more exaggerated in its untruthfulness than that this country 
prospered more per capita and in all sections of it under the Dem- 
ocratic free-trade tariff of 1846, from the year 1846 to 1860, than 
in any years of our history. The real facts are that the fourteen 
pee preceding 1860, under the Democratic tariff of 1846, were 

he most distressing the country ever saw, since the Revolution, 
for so long a period. It a been equaled in the , 
1894, and 1895 underanother Democratic free-tradetariff. Itistrue 
that the cotton industry was fairly prosperous under the cotton 
tariff of 1846, for we never had a tariff since 1832 that did not 
fairly well protect the cotton industry. Even what ty 
there was in the country during that fourteen years was not even 
and general, but was local, in particular industries, and spasmodic. 
Had it not been for the great market made for our products by 
the Mexican war and the reduced competition among wage work- 
ers in the persons taken out of the community as soldiers; and for 
the market made by the Irish famine in 1847; and for the discovery 
of gold in California in 1849, occupying other thousands; and for 
the Crimean war in 1855 and 1856, which offered a tremendous 





North Central.—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. F 


57, 920 
Popu 

C0cbad Opresweus Sheds Coennkes snscepeeneebesacadcvowencsse coccceccccccs « 22, M2, 279 
62, 803 
3,027, 613 


market for our products, that would indeed have been a period of 
desolation for the whole country. 


.For the figures included in the tables which follow | am in- 
debted to Senate Report 1394, part 2, page 124, Fifty-second Uon- 
ress, second session, made on March 3, 1893, and to the United 


tates Census, in almost all cases: 
Price of calico in April of each year. 
[Senate Report No. 1394, part 2, page 124.] 





| Per « apita 


Year. Value. | Price. | Yards made. | increase 
years 
Yards 

99.10 | — 619,000,000 ns 

10 | 1, 157,000,000 19.93 

- 094) 1,395,000, 000 | 6.8 

.08 | 2,401,000, 000 25.13 

-06 | 5,358,000, 000 42.8 





The above table shows, for instance, that the price of cotton 
cloth to the people was not reduced by a farthing from 1>) to 
1860 under a free-trade tariff, while from 1880 to 1890 it was re- 
duced from 8 cents to 5 cents under a protective tariff. It shows 
also that in the ten protection years from 1860 to 1870, as compared 
with free trade from 1850 to 1860, the increase in the number of 
— per capita fell off 70 per cent because cotton could not be 

from 1861 to 1866, In the ten years ending in 1880 the In 
crease in made was more per capita than the increase from 
free trade 1850 to 1860 by 26 cent. Inthe ten years ending 10 
1890, under tective tariff, t the increase in yards made was 
more per cap’ 2a 111 per cent than from 1850 to 1860 under the 
free-trade tariff of 1846. 


RECKLESS ASSERTIONS OF THE FREE-TRADE BOSTON HERALD. 
The free-trade Democratic Boston Herald has been most vocif- 
erous and constant in its statement that the country was more 


osperous under the tariff of 1846 than under any tariff we ev't 
had. On November 29, 1893, it made the following statement, and 
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rest OF PROSPERITY 

The true test of prosperity ‘is per capita,” not in the gross. It 
will be seen that the increase per capita of wealth in the United 
States from 1850 to 1860 was only 24 per cent under a Democratic 
free-trade tariff, while it was 86 per cent from 1860 to 1870 under the 
Republican protective tariff, notwithstanding our fearful civil 
war; that it;was 49 per cent from 1870 to 1880 under proteetion, 
more than double that from 1850 to 1860. The adversity which 
came to our country from 1873 to 1879, in our successful sti ugele 
to resume specie payments, reduced the percentage of gain down 
to 49 per cent from 1870 to 1880; and because we attained so high 
a rate of wages and such a degree of prosperity previous to 1880, 
and because of a reduction of the tariff wmade in 1883, the gain in 
wealth per capita was only 20 per cent from 1880 to 1890. The un 
rest of the people under those conditions gave the protectionist 
Republicans the election in 1888. 


tions, and is as wide of the truth as they all are: 
A PREVIOUS LOW TARIFF. 


untry advanced in prosperity under the tariff of 1846 as it had never 
ann befare. =_ oo % Phe gures of the censusshow * * * that the 

riod was one of unexampled growth in the general prosperity of the peo 
ple. Labor in especial had never found more ready employment or been bet 
ter remunerated, All this is matter of record, and no intelligent person will 
deny it unless he deliberately means to deceive. 


What one free trader says, so say they all, 

The following tables are a conclusive answer to all such reckless 
statements. It will be seen that it is stated that the increase in 
the valuation of the United States from 1850 to 1860 was 125 per 
cent, but that resulted from causes very exceptional, mostly the 
opening of new States and giving valuation to millions of acres of 
land for the first time, and many of them having little or nothing 
to do with the real prosperity of the people. These gains in valu- 
ation were 109 per cent in the North Central States and 132 per 
cent in the Western States. The per capita gain was less than 
one-third for 1850 to 1860 of that of 1860 to 1870. 


True valuation of the United States, in coin, and increase in percentages 
without regard to population. 


it is a type of all the Democratic free-trade papers in their asser- PER CAPITA REPORTS THE TRUI 




































LABOR COSTS IN MANUFACTURED ARTICLES 


I know of no more conspicuous example of a man refusing the 
testimony of all persons in position to know the facts and wander- 
ing around in statements never made to reveal the exact labor 
costs of things he applies them to, than the so-called proofs as to 
costs of articles of manufacture given in a speech made on April 











os aaa ————-- | 24, 1894, by Hon. RoGER Q. MILLs, of Texas. He takes his orig- 
bo my mupenne Veen, Oe suagetne inal figures from the census and makes very grotesque deductions 

slaves. decade.| less slaves. decade, | Of ‘‘ facts” therefrom 
“4 i iainciiasteantlideabiataagithie:Riieinonttiata = E The census gives the labor cost in a ton of steel rails as $3, mean- 
| peand ‘Percent. | ng the cost of the labor of handling the prepared steel billets into 
et a 135, 780,228 }......... 891,519,428 |... the furnaces and through the rolls into the storage yard. There 
TIED .. cncocedseereseseenee 6, 159, 616, 068 | 126 3, 284, 279, 568 1% | is not a boy around a rolling mill that does not know that the 
= aesenssneeneeenneren es eet oon oon S|. wasemee 43 | labor cost in a ton of steel rails begins at the coal mines and ore 
1000 .........cccccccseee-| 65,087, 001, 187 49 65,087, O81, 187 | 49 | beds to railway stations and wharves and on longer or shorter 
lines of transportations—in fact, that the ‘‘labor cost” of a ton 





of steel rails is every dollar they have cost less the charge for 


Per capita true valuation of the United States, in coin and less slaves, royalty on the raw ore and coal as it lies in the mountain, which 



































es mH i probably does not exceed 10 per cent of its cost as it leaves the 

Division. 0 1860. | 1s 1880. | 1890. rolls in the mill. 
a ae teeth ua In $100 worth of cutlery, labor cost $44.24, which only includes 
on | os am | et ow | the cost above all the finished product to the manufacturers of it, 

North Atlante ic | 8 $5 | 55 | 81:99 | $75 | of whom the maker of the cutlery bought it—probably back to 

_ See | + $179 | + $301 Fy $495 | $579 | the mines of fully 95 per cent of the finished cutlery. 

—- ee ee ae OOCRED + «ann oS | canal 2 | x He goes over fifteen articles, all of his statements concerning 

North Oona rescence | $08 | 408 | 551 | * $082 | $1,129 | which are as wide of the mark as those I have given. 

South Central .....................-.--.----| t $176 | + $340 | + $251 $435 | $583 Among them, a ton of pig iron; he gives the labor cost as $1.50, 

ee Hrangta gain in decade ‘iat gat . = $1 on 9 = every particle of cost of which is labor, directly or indirectly, ex- 

eeeees Geracnlin waka ta decate’| Seat 39 61. 1 “7, | cepting what was charged the miners for the coal and ore before 
ee ome te Cocndio. coon] 188 | aoe _s04 | RR... it was touched in the ground—comparatively a few cents. 
Total .....---...---2-------------------| $254 | $314 * $585 $870 | $1,059 I have not the true figures of labor cost on the articles Mr. 
Percentage of per capita gain in oa Serene cad 86 49 “0 | MILLS gives, but I have had the reputation of giving, for several 
* Coin valuatio iA... ~~ (hhc, - | censuses, the most accurate figures as to labor cost that were pub 
= ¢ SASSER. + Decrease. lished in them of things manufactured by myself. The detailed 
Slaves in the United States 1850-1860. figures will be found in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Appendix, Fifty- 
; second Congress, first session, volume 127, page 127. 
(Number from the United States Census. } In $ . ; : acai Se sanal-oiin : 
$100 worth of upper leather, direct labor cost given the census 
[860 z 1960 ~ | taker, $14.70; actual ier cost back to the hide and bark tree, 
a rea ET a $34.80. 
Gronp. | Number. | Value.* | Number. | Value.t In $100 worth of sole leather, direct labor cost given census 
——}V_—— |__| —____ taker, $5; actual labor cost back to the hide and bark tree, $28. 
Bouth Atiantic: eee eee — cyan t oe par st Bix en _ 
iti sbkdweeweces 90, 368 , 147, 200 87,189 391,750 | sus taker, $23; actual labor cost back to the skin and bark tree, $48. 
———----- 472,528 | 189,011,200 | 490, 865 » 148, 750 In $100 worth of coarse brogan shoes, direct labor cost given cen- 
South arolina.... Sais veer 153 43, 600 toe 408 SOL ae aa sus taker, $18; actual labor cost back to the primary raw prod- 
Ciccececcccceess....| 881,682 | 152,672,800] 462,198 | 346,648,500 | ucts entering into them, $53. 
ip snescces ccccce 89,310 | 15,724,000 61,745 | 46,308, 750 In $100 worth of men’s fine calfskin shoes, direct labor cost given 
<a 1.057.420 | 662. 968.000 1 835, 462 | 1,376,596. 500 ane $31.20; actual labor cost back to primary raw mate- 
ee —— aprerenserers See — eens ria . 2.70. 

Sone Central: a Manufacturers have given me the labor cost as follows: 
—... = oe oe : reno iss, Us 0 In $100 worth of coarse cotton cloth, direct labor cost given the 
Alabama ..................| 342.844 | 137,137,600| 435,080 | 326,310,000 | census taker, from $26.50 to $45.25, according to the goods; 
Mississippi ...............- 208, 878 12%, $51 50 6, oer, 7a, 0 actual labor cost, including keeping up mill, machinery, etc., 
Louisiana ...............-- , ona’ , Paes from $44.50 to $67. 

3 “ y 5 . * 
Fetes snecccennen n= or 10D 8, 340, O00 iiss 1S i020 _ In $100 worth of fine cotton cloth, direct labor cost given census 
"1453, 232° "a, 28, 800 | 1, 08, 60 7, 498, 740.000 taker, from $46.50 to $50.50; actual labor cost, including keeping 
Total ........... Bassoons “mm, — se aren up mill and machinery, etc., from $65 to $75. 





In $100 worth of woolen dress goods, with a duty of 11 cents a 

und on wool, direct labor cost given census taker, $52.47; actual 
abor cost, including keeping up mill, machinery, etc., $78.50. 

Possible saving, if no duty was paid un wool, of only 10 per cent 
if of all wool. and the farmer got half as much for itas under pro- 
tection; but the actual saving on these goods would be from 4 to 
7 per cent, or 2 to 4 cents a yard. ; 

In $100 worth of low-grade wool cheviots, medium quality 
beaver, etc., used by the masses, direct labor cost given census 
taker, $60; actual labor cost, including keeping up mill, machin- 
ery, etc., $86; a possible saving, if no duty was paid on wool and 
the farmer got half as much for it, of about 7 per cent, figuring 
very small per yard. 


* Each slave reckoned to be worth 
tEach slave reckoned to be worth $750. 









South Central. 
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Value ota slayes.....- 
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In $100 worth of No. 3 ‘aaa rade of fur beaver, all wool, 
direct labor cost given census taker, $58. actual labor cost, 
including keeping up mill, machinery, etc., ssible saving, 
if no duty was paid on wool and the farmer got % halt os much price 
for it, as he surely has, of 94 per cent. 

On a pair of highest cost trousers, for which I had paid $15 for 
years, my tailor figured a saving under the Wilson bill of 45 cents. 

Goods made in a large first-class cotton or woolen mill are in- 
creased in cost to the manufacturer, by running half the wnachinery 
in his mill, from 6 to 10 per cent, as the ‘fixed charges” remain 
about the same. For our manufacturers to have all the American 
market and thus be able to run their mills full of operatives is 
worth very nearly or quite as much to them in reducing the cost 
of goods as to take the 11 cents a pound duty off of wool and run 
their mills only half full of operatives, as the ‘‘ fixed charges” and 
‘“woar and tear” and depreciation of machinery are rather more 
than Jess when half the machinery isidle. So with all large mills 
of every kind. 


“ROBBER BARONS.” 


These statements, which every intelligent, truthful American 
manufacturer will substantiate, will only confirm the Hon. Rocrr 
Q. MiL.s, the Hon. Benton McMILu1y, etc., and all free traders 
made up of theorists in the schools, statesmen from nonmanufac- 
turing sections, foreign-born importers camped in our country, 
merchants dealing largely in foreign goods, and the like, in their 
conviction that only ‘‘ robber barons, ”-* American sharks, 4 as plun- 
derers,” ‘“‘three-card monte men,” as they call us, and generally 
disreputable men, desire a protective tariff to rob their fellow-men 

These few examples illustrate the intense desire of every free- 
trade writer I ever read or heard talk, privately or publicly, to 
‘make out his case” rather than to know and tell the exact truth 
concerning manufacturers. 

“Upon what have these free traders fed” that they, as by y right, 
assume to cast contempt upon the truthfulness, integrity, ability, 
and patriotism of the men who have developed the manufacturing 
industries of this country? We would humbly suggest to them 
that we would be much gratified if they would set such an example 
of character, good manners, and accuracy in statement that we 
could point our children to them for example. 

The following quotation from the speech of the Hon. Roger 
Q. Miiis, made May 17, 1890, has been the refrain of all Democratic 
free traders: 

From 1850 to 1860 the national wealth increased at ae rate of _ ‘ins cent— 
twice as much as it has increased during any decade of protec 

Your manufactures incre 

Your farmers increased more than 100 and cent. 

The country was not threatened with bankruptcy. 

It is a fact, as has been before stated, that these monstrous 
statements of the free traders find a color of justification in just 
one item given by the Hon. R. Q. MuLLs, increase of wealth 125 
per cent, etc., but there is not another item in the whole vast 
amount of evidence from the census, or from any other source to 
which we look for data on this question, that gives the slightest 
color to this statement. 


For population, take mean between population in two census years-for the 
States. and national. 
Mean population. 


27,317,598 | 1870-1880 
35, 015,846 | 1880-1890 
Ali manufactures in the United States. 

Tn 1850, Sr value of product was 
From 1850 to 1860 increased $31.27 per capita to_. , 676 
From 1860 te ian increased one-sixth greater, $38. 43) per capita - oor NOL, Az, 106 
From 1870 to 1880 increased one-third greater, $49.76 per capita 369. 
From 1880 to 1890 increased twofold 


greater, $65.34 per capita, to - - oR aee a or 
Selected industries in the United States. 


per ita, to 
33 per 7 se 
.28 per capita, to 
HOSIERY AND KSY/ GOODS. 


total value of product was. 
850 to 1860, increased $0.23 
te 1870, increased a 
to 1880, increased one 


ASE 
SESR5 


ABE a 
BREESE 
888 83 33% $3235 F352 


67 per jor enpie’ 
WOOLEN GOODS AND wensuu> Goons. 
Toon, tncreesed $0.57 pe to 
tines taator, Be08 per capita, to-. 
increased seven-tenths faster, = - capita, 
Snot aes increased one-half as fast, 90.38 per 
From 1850 to 1860— not given (ncw industry). 
nereased $0.87 per 


From ea 
1880, same increase, capita, to. 
From 188) to 1800, increased 2} times Taster, Se aes 


* The manufactures not included in the census of 1880 deducted. 


capita, to. 


BS 252 


pes 8S Fes 
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Selected industries in the United States—Continued. 
COTTON GooDs. 


In 1850, total value of product was 

From 1850 to 1860, increased $2.93 per capita, to 

From 1860 to 1870. increased one-sixth as fast, $0.48 per capita, to. 
From 1870 to 1880, increased one-half as fast, $1.34 per canita, to. 
From 1880 to 1890, increased one-half as fast, $1.35 per capita, to 


Manufactures of Massachusetts. 
COTTON GOODS. 


From ia) to 18. increased $10 0 pe 
rom o ner 
From 1860 to 1870, oleae 
capita, to.. 
From 187) to 1880, increased one-tenth faster, $17. —=— capita, to. 
From 1880 to 1890, increased oem as fast, = 88 oe c mapite, 


WOOLEN GOODS. 
In 1850, total value of product was_. ee 
From 1850 to 1860, increased $10.39 per capita, ie dans. 
From 1860 to 1870, incréased one-fifth faster, $12.74 per capita, to 
From 1870 to 1880, increased one-half faster, $16.05 per capita, to 
— a. to 1890, increased (worsteds not included) _ per 
capita, to 


IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURES. 
In 1850, total we of product was not given. 
In 1860 value of product was..................-----.-.--...-...... 
From 1860 , increased $1.61 per capita, to 
From 1870 to 1880, inereased twice as fast, $3.14 per capita. to 
From 1880 to 1890, increased 3 times faster than from 1860 to 1470, 
when every effort was made toextend it, $4.53 per capita, to_. 


ALL CLASSES OF MANUFACTURES. 


In 1850, total value of pretes was. : 
From 1850 to 1860, increased $87.15 pe pita, to 
From 1860 to 1870, increased t ighths faster, $119.79 pe r 


to - 
to 1600, increased ‘more than one-half as fast again, 
oa ist fo th, in increased nine-twentieths faster, sizi.7 79 per 


Mhewtiatuse of Rinesiienie. 
COTTON GOODS. 


Ta 1850, ett —ghetoent oi “ci ie 
From 1850 to 1860, increased 9 per: capita, ‘to 
— es as aus, 90.18 per 


1860 to 1870, dee 
me-six i2 per capita, ‘to. 


d d one-sixth as fast. $ 
From 1880 to 1890, increased five-sixths as fast, $2.18 per capita, to 
WOOLEN Goops. 


In 1850, ee ae eres Se pa coniia. 


From 1850 to 1860. $9.29 per capita, = 
From 1880 to 1870, increased 265 times as fast, $20 par capita i 
Sree ee oO aan increased 265 times as fast, 37.70 per capita... 


From 1880 to 1890, increased 218 times as fast, $6.33 per capita __ 
IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURES. 


In 1850—not 
‘In 1860, value of 


From 1860 to 1870, Seal $14.91 per capita, SS 
ncreased 


From to 1880, i one-fifth faster, $1 
From 1880'to 1890, ‘increased 2$ times faster ior from | 186 
$35 per capita, to ...............- 


pita, to. 
to 1870, 


PIG TRON. 


at . r capita, to.. 
4times as fast, $8.72 per capita, to 


ALL CLASSES OF MANUFACTURES. 


ta, to 
ee $72.18 per cap- 


rcent faster, | 


{59} r capita, to. 
times faster, $172 Be 


64 per capita, to. 


A 


fii 
5 9e8 


: 


ii 
i 


155, O44, 91 
200, 000 


532,000,000 
745, 000,000 
1, 332, 000, 000 


382, 260 
1, 040, | nO 
0) 


10, 315, 0 


2, 500 
64, 000 
157,000 
1, 405, 000 


10, 315, 00U 








——_;z:=— LLL oo 

Manufactures of Alabama 

ALL CLASSES OF MANUFACTURES. 

1850, total value of product was. ..... : 
ym 1850 to 1860, increased $6.91 per capita, to 
om 1360 to 1870, decreased $1.02 per capita, to 

rom 1870 to 1880, increased $3.54 per capita, to ___. : 

rom 1880 to 1890, increased fourfold faster than from 1850 to 1860 

and eightfold faster from 1870 to 1880, to oa ; 


Manufactures of Maryland. 


Continued. 


COTTON GOODS. 


1850, total value of product was eee eee 
+ 1850 to 1860, increased $1.34 per capita, to _. 
From 1860 to 1870, increased $0.88 per capita, to .................. 
From 1870 to 1880, increased $1.23 per capita, to -........ 
From 1880 to 1890, increas»d $).77 per capita, to -........ 


WOOLEN GOODS. 


in 1850, total value of product was..........................-..... 
. 1850 to 1860, increased $9.54 per capita, to 

From 1860 to 1870, decreased §).42 per capita, to 
From 1870 to 1880, increased $0.24 per capita, to .................. 
From 1880 to 1890, increased $0.22 per capita, to .......... 


IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURES. 


1850—not given. 
eS 1850 to 1860—not given. 
From 1860 to 1870, increased $3.62 per capita, to. .... 
From 1870 to 1880, increased $0. 23 per capita, to 


From 1880 to 1890, decreased 31.62 per capita, to 
PIG TRON. 


In 1850, total value of product was ...... ee a i 
om 1850 to 1860, decreased $0.50 per capita, to ._.....__. 
Se 1860 to 1870, increased $1.17 per capita, to 
1870 to 1880, increased $0.12 per capita, to -... 
1880 to 1890, decreased §0.068 per capita, to _.... ........ 2... 


ALL CLASSES OF MANUFACTURES. 


1850, total value of product was .................----. 2... eee 
» 1850 to 1860, increased $14.17 es capita, to...... 
m 1860 to 1870, increased one-ha 
CRPMEA, $0 2 sos seo cccceeo----------- : ; rz Sele 
= 1870 to 1880, increased 4 times as fast, $58.51 per capita, to- 
‘rom 1880 to 1890, increased 4} times as fast, $65.73 per capita, to. 


lf as fast again, $20 44 per 


Manufactures of Virginia. 


COTTON GOODS. 


pm, NE nna ae 
m 1850 to 1860, increased $0.002 per capita, to................. 
From 1860 to 1870. decreased $0.29 per capita, to._.. 
From 1870 to 1880, decreased $0.02 per capita, to 
From 1880 to 1890, increased $0.44 per capita, to 
WOOLEN GOODs. 
pee, Soaee wee an weeuuct Was._.............................. 
850 to 1860, decreased 30.08 per capita, to 
1860 to 1870, decreased $0.25 per capita, to 
1870 to 1880, increased $0.15 per capita, to 
880 to 1890, increased $0.02 per capita, to .................. 


TRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURES. 


a 


ot given. 

value of product was 
to 1870, increased $0.08 per capita, to -................. 
hoe pee Cageta, $o-..............:... 
1890, increased $2.36 per capita, to 


PIG IRON. 


EE 
B 


f77 
#58: 
88 
; 





In 1850, total value of product was.....................-.......... 

From 1850 to 1860, decreased $0.14 per capita, to.................. 

1860 to 1870, increased $0.11 per capita, to .................. 

1870 to 1880, decreased $0.02 per capita, to. _.... ............ 

tog — to 1890, increased sixteenfold faster, $2.20 per cap- 
ALL CLASSES OF MANUFACTURES. 

Jp 1000, total vatue of product was silat Reidhdintcainhitennaanaaddiedin . 

1850 to 1860, increased $13.92 per capita, to _......_..-- 2 

From 1860 to 1870, decreased $15.59 per capita, to................. 

m 1870 to 1880, increased one-sixth faster, $16.80 per capita, to. 

1880 to 1890, increased five-six ths faster, $22.72 per capita, to- 


Manufactures of Tennessee. 


COTTON GOODS. 
incndinn atetcowe aban yugeows 
wane per capita, to ............-....- 
one-fourth as fast ,$0.004 per capita, to 
increased two-thirds as fast, $0.12 per capita, to 
increased five and one-half fold faster, $).99 per 


nr 
c 
i 


sss 
Hf 


WOOLEN GOODs. 
increased $0.01 per capita, to 
increased 45 times as fast, $0.43 per capita, to. 
7 times as fast, $0.07 per capita, to_. 
inereased 36 times as fast, $0.36 per capita, to. 


TRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURES. 


; 
! 


iii 
: 
ui 


ii 
3 
i 





xs le ois ewe oytuinibinnns 
fold, $0.26 per capita, to............ 
LOS per capita, to.............-.... 
times faster, $1.53 per capita, to.. 


to 1870, decreased $0.17 per capita, to. ........ 
From 1870 to 1880, increased $0.81 Soe capita, to isch sbidadeierenan 
1880 to 1890, increased $1.19 per capita, to................... 
PIG TRON. 
i total value of product was__-- eponediiividiieans 
From 


lit 


#33 
sess 
Hii 
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$4, 528, 876 | 


10,000,000 
9, 000, 000 
13. 000, 000 
51, 


000, 000 


120, 54 
, 074,000 
625, 000 
e000 
, 458, 000 


CA 692029 


205, 
642, 
oR, 
53y, 
THD, 


149 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 


270 
470 
, 869, 


000 
oo 
000 


2 


740, 000 
, 61000 
. 700, 000 
, O82, 


— et 


33, 043, 
42, 000 


aa 
00 


57, 000, 
107, 000, 
172, 000, 


000 
000 
000 


, 486, 38 

, 490,000 
, 073, 000 
, O41, 
, 733, 000 


ee 


841, 
717, 
305, 


a8, 


610, 


O13 
ooo 
uo 
O00 
000 


2, 007, 
2,119, 
2, 5R6, 
6, 326, 


058 


O00 
000 


f2), 
308, 000 
463, 000 
441,000 


924 


8, 925, 000 


29, 602, 507 
51, 000, 000 


OO | 


5. 400 | 


OOO | 





28, 000,000 | 


52, 000, 000 
88, 000, 000 


510, 624 
698, 000 
708, 000 
875, 000 


2. 598, 000 


6,310 

8, 000 
521,000 
621, 000 
1, 216, 000 


1, 344, 618 
1, 145, 000 
2, 274,000 
4, 248, 000 


676, 100 
550, 000 
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Manufact sof Ti 38 Continued. 

ALL, CLASSES OF MANUFACTURES 
In 185), total value of product was en 5 ang 
Fr m 1850 to 1860, increased $7.58 | apita, to § 00 OND 
Fr lew) i870. iner i sh t a ”») 
From 1870 to 1880, increased $7.86 p wnita. t mn AOD 
From 1880 to 1890, increased 3 times faster. $21.14 1 : 100. OOO 

Manufact fe 
COTTON GOOD 
In 1850, total value of product was 5 O44 
From 1850 to 1860, increased $0.24 per caj t nO 
From [860 to 1870, increased $0.32 per capita. t a 
From 1870 to L880, increased « hu 
Tra, to is ) 
From 1880 to 1890, increased one hundred and t t venfold 
faster, $3.3) per capita, to 12 ni 
WOOLEN GOODS 
Tn 1850, total value of product was 88, 750 
From 1850 to 1860, increased $0.58 per capita, to ELL 
From 1860 to 1870, decreased 90.31 per ca a. t 110 } 
I j 

From 1870 to 1480, increased $1.09 per capita, to 730 O00 
From 1880 to 1890, increased $0.06 per capita, to 40, 000 

IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURES 
Tn 1850, not given. 
From 1850 to 1860, not given 
From 1860 to 1870, increased $0.43 per capita, to 651.000 
From 1870 to 1880, increased $0.30 per capita, to ; 901 000 
From 188) to 1890, decreased 30.31 per capita, to ‘ 471,000 

PIG IRON 

In 1850, total value of product was oO 
From 18%) to 1860, decreased $9.63 per capita, to 1 
From 1860 to 1870, increased $0.03 per capita, to * 000 
From 1870 to 1880, increased $0.22 per capita, to : 467,000 
From 1880 to 1890, decreased $0.08 per capita, to 330, 000 

ALL CLASSES OF MANUFACTURES 
In’ 1850, total value of product was 7.082. O75 

} 
From 185) to 1860, increased $10.18 p r capita, to 17. 000. 000 
From 1860 to 1870, increased one-half as fast, $5.55 per capita, to 000.000 
From 1870 to 1880, increased $9.54 per capita, to 35, 000,000 
From 1880 to 1890, increased twice as fast, $19.58 per capita, to 69. 000. 000 

: I 


It will be noticed by the tables given that on carpets the increase 
was two and one-half times more under protection from 1860 to 
1870 than under the free-trade tariff of 1846, from 1850 to 1X60. 
Under the protective tariff it was three and one-half times more 
from 1870 to 1880, and three times more from 1880 to 1890 than 
from 1850 to 1860. 

On hosiery and knit goods it increased four-fifths more from 
1860 to 1870 under protection than from 1850 to 1860 under the 
free-trade tariff, one-half more from 1870 to 1880, and threefold 
more from 1880 to 1890. 

On woolen goods the increase was three times more from 1860 to 
1870 than from 1850 to 1860; seven-tenths more from 1870 to L880, 
and one-half more from. 1880 to 1890; while on cotton goods, every 
tariff having been fairly protective from the day the industry 
began in the United States, it shows a much less increase; but it 
did increase one-sixth more from 180 to 1870 under protection 
than from 1850 to 1860 under free trade; one-half more from 1870 
to 1880, and one-half more from 1880 to 1890. 

In Massachusetts the increase upon cotton goods was very little 
above that from 1850 to 1860 until 1880 to 1890, when the increase 
was five-sixths more than from 1850 to 1860. 

The statistics on woolen goods are given in the censuses in such 
varying forms that it is impossible to figure from the census, as 
sometimes woolen goods include all manufactures of wool and 
sometimes strictly woolen goods, and then worsted goods, carpets, 
etc. 

Even in iron and steel manufactures in Massachusetts the in- 
cTease was twice more from 1870 to 1880 as from 1860 to 1870 (the 
figures are not given for 1850), and three times more from 1880 to 
1890 than from 1860 to 1870. 

All classes of manufactures in Massachusetts increased per capita 
three-eighths more from 1860to 1870, under a protective tariff, than 
from 1850 to 1860, under the free-trade tariff of 1846, and more than 
one-half more from 1870 to 1880, and nine-twentieths more from 
1880 to 1890 than from 1850 to 1860. But I will not detain you by 
going through the figures for the various States. There are no 
statements that should excite greater interest in a lover of 
country and prompt to careful examination, than these statistics 
that I have prepared with so much labor and pains. 


nis 


FREE TRADERS ARE “BLIND LEADERS OF THE BLIND.’ 


Evidenee so conclusive, so overwhelming as this, of the utter 
untruthfualness of the statements of the free traders c 
the effect on this country of Democrat f »-trade 
publican protective tariffs, was never excelled | 
any case since the world began, and yet thes 
of the blind.” have done as munch ure 
retard its prosperity, relat ist 


mcerning 
tariffs and Re- 
y any evidence in 
men, ‘** blind leaders 
the country and to 
, by their legislation, 


to mm 


ively, first to ] 


and will continue to do so, as any invasion of any civilized country 
in the last hundred years ever did to injure the country invaded. 
Toa man who has the slightest capacity to appreciate the value 
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of facts in economics, any words I can add will not increase the 

effect of these crushing statistics. If these are not conclusive in 

the case, statements or arguments are wasted upon free traders. 
WILSON BILL PASSED UNDER DEMOCRATIC PARTY LASH. 

There were scores of Democrats in both the House and the Sen- 
ate who realized what the effect of the Wilson bill would be if it 
passed, but the party lash drove most of them into voting for it. 
Only six braved the displeasure of the Democratic free-trade 
leaders; and the following order had to be issued on January 6, 
1894, introduced by the Hon. THomas C, CATCHINGS, to compel the 
attendance of the reluctant Democrats, and adopted: 


Mr. CATCHINGS introduced a resolution from the Committee on Rules, as 
follows: 


* Ordered, That the Sergeant-at-Arms take into custody and bring to the 
bar of the House such of its members as are absent without leave of the 
House. This order shall continue in force beyond the adjournment of the 
session of to-day and until! the further order of the House. The Sergeant-at- 
Arms is directed to employ a sufficient number of deputies to execute this 
order and take into onsloay said absentees wherever they may be found.” 

Furthermore, it is a matter of public knowledge in Congress 
that the wise Democratic leaders in the Senate were determined 
that the McKinley tariff should not be repealed. By some mis- 
take, the knowledge of their determination came to President 
Cleveland and he revealed it to Speaker Crisp, and the leaders of 
the House called the Gorman tariff bill back from the hands of the 
conference committee of the two bodies and under the party lash 
rushed it through the House and Senate, thus repealing the 
McKinley tariff. The programme of the wise leading Democrats 
was to claim on the stump that they had done all they could to 
repeal the McKinley tariff and had failed, they knowing that the 
disasters that would follow the adoption of the Wilson-Gorman 
tariff would shortly give the Republicans the election in 1896, as 
it has done. ' 


{Hon. Benton McMillin, May 8, 1890.} 


We are to be congratulated that we have reached a question where sec- 
tionalism is impossible and where cursing of brother by brother can no longer 
heard. 


* * * * * * * 
The present tariff system was adopted in time of war under pretext that 
it was necessary to carry on the war and ony to be temporary. Pretending 
e 


that it was only temporary in its needs and demands, it asks more protection 
as the industries grow older. 


[Hon. Charles F. Crisp, May 8, 1890.} 
When the Morrill bill was passed, it was passed as a war measure. 
{Hon. W. L. Wilson, January 8 and 9, 1894.) 

Protection, when expelled from our revenue laws, never came back into 
them with the conscious and intelligent assent of the American people. It 
crept stealthily in through the back door, when the people were in the agony 
of civil war, and it now seeks to hold its position because the people are in 
the agony of a commercial crisis. [|Applause.]} 

* ” * * we * 

It deliberately fastened upon the country a higher system of permanent 
expenditure, while it as deliberately proceeded to reduce revennes after the 
manner of protection, by repealing revenue taxes and by diverting a larger 


share of other taxes from the public Treasury into private pockets. 
+ a ok ve o * * 


Sir, the dependent-pension bill would never have passed had there not been 
an overflowing Treasury to empty, and had there not been devised along with 
that billa new scheme of taxation, under which those other pensioners, the 
protected industries of the country, were to get the first pull and the largest 
share of the taxes levied to pay pensions. [Applause on the Democratic side. } 

* oe 7” x we * * 


Mr. Chairman, although * * * we have not the daily income to meet the 
daily expenditure, the burden of taxation has not been lightened. An ex- 
amination of the returns of that taxation to-day shows that while the Treas- 
ury is starving the people are paying heavier taxes than they ever paid be- 
fore. * * * Yetthey hastened down again in 1890 and added nearly 50 per 
cent to the taxes exacted for their benefit from the consumers of woolen 
goods in this country. 


THE MORRILL TARIFF NOT A WAR MEASURE. 

Another untruth, persistently repeated again and again, is that 
the Morrill tariff was a war measure, as shown in the above quo- 
tations. Nothing could be further from the truth. Tariff legis- 
lation to increase the revenues was recommended by James 
Buchanan in a message to Congress long before. That bill was 

assed by a Democratic House, a Democratic Senate, and approved 

y James Buchanan, a Democratic President, on March 3, 1861, 
when it was not believed in the country, except at the South, that 
there would be any civil war. The bill was framed and ev 
item in it adopted months before it was believed that the threat of 
war was serious. 

Fort Sumter was not fired upon until April 12, and until that 
event the country was resting, practically, in absolute security, 
although that event proved that it was a false security. How a 
man like the Hon. William L. Wilson can be oblivious to the utter 
want of truth in such statements as he habitually makes concern- 
ing a protective tariff could not be believed did we not have his 
sayings before us. Any amount of further evidence of how oblivi- 
ous these free traders are to facts is not wanting. Listen to what 
the Hon. Henry G. Turner and others said in the House on Janu- 
ary 3, 1894: 


Mr. Chairman, that allusion to the principles of the Confederate constitu- 
tion has been heard before in tariff debates. {Laughter.) 
. * ” 


. a o + 
Reference has been made to the duty on rice. The rice industry is an 
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exotic in this country, an industry which was unable to flourish uy») 
England had sold us the laborers for its cultivation. [Applause 6) | 
cratic side.| Their descendants are now free, but they have made lit:)..,, 
ress, and can not compete in other fields of labor. *°* * If the oon)... * 
on the other side desire to strike off such incidental benefit as th«»)....... 
affords to these poor people, let them rise in their places and take + : 
sibility. {Applause on the Democratic side. | 
[Hon. C. R. Breckinridge, January 30, 1894.) 
Upon the sates of tariff reform the.country has had for « yy, 
years a most thorough campaign of education. 
* a * * * * 
What methods have not been employed in reaching our present ¢o).:| 
The Democratic members of the Committee on Ways and Means. \\:} 
earnest desire to meet the reasonable expectations of all elements .) 
party, have conferred with our friends of every difference ani| 
opinion, and in the fullest, frankest, and most candid manner. 


[Hon. W. L. Wilson. } 

We have acted honestly, boldly, and unselfishly in framing this |,\\| 
DEMOCRATIC PROTECTION FOR THE SOUTH; DESTRUCTION FOR THE \o, rH 

I have not the slightest doubt that Mr. Wilson thorouch|y je. 
lieved himself when he uttered those words, and that they wer. 
absolutely true to him, for his want of knowledge of the ooo ic 
conditions of his country and his utter inability to appreciate ay 
economic fact left him open to the most outrageous imyositions 
by designing persons. 

Never were the coarse cottons of the country, now manufactured 
at the South, any more thoroughly protected than in the Wil.) 
bill. 

Florida clay had a duty of $2 a ton; New Jersey clays free 

Strap iron, for use at the Sonth as cotton ties, came in free, jut 
all other strap iron, for baling hay and all other purposes, had a 
duty of 35 per cent, and the iron out of which these cotton ties 
were made had a duty of 35 per cent, which killed the industry in 
this country. 

Northern potatoes and many other agricultural products, a 
duty of 7 per cent; Southern peanuts, 35 per cent. 

Morthens ains of all kinds, 20 percent; Southern rice. |} cents 
per pound, about 84 per cent. 

Southern sumac a heavy duty; Southern dressed lumber. dutia- 
ble. 

That eminent Democrat, Mr. Thompson, president of the lead 
trust, secured specific duties on lead paints. 

The eminent Democract, Hon. Frank Jones, of New Hampshire, 
said to be largely interested in building up a Canadian town which 
manufactures large quantities of lime, secured free lime. 

The Hon. Henry L. Pierce, the eminent mugwump from New 
England, found a duty of from 2 to 8 cents per pound. specific, 
on manufactured chocolate, cocoa, and broma, and after it was 
safely in the bill protested against it, but the committee was so 
impressed by his sincerity that they kept it in the tariff. 

Cotton-bele bagging has a specific clause as to custom-house 
drawbacks not given to grain or any other Northern articles. 

Tennessee marble, in the rough state, was carefully taken care 
of by a duty of 29 per cent. Granite, which is quarried in New 
England, was put on the free list; and so ignorant were they of 
trade names even, that they put ‘linen hydraulic hose” in the 
schedule of ‘‘ wearing apparel” with a duty of 35 per cent, in sec 
tion 279 of the Wilson bill, and if their attention had not been called 
to it in warning, they probably would have put ‘hydraulic rams” 
in the clause admitting breeding animals free. 

The Wilson bill was sent over to the Senate with a duty of 5 
= cent on sole leather and belting leather. A day or two after 

noticed this duty I saw the Hon. Thomas E. Proctor, of Boston, 
the heac. of the great United States Leather Company Trust,a man 
who is so fierce a free trader and so opposed to protection that le 
always declares in conversation that all tariff taxativn is but 
“legalized robbery.” Seeing him in Washington, I said: © Well, 
Mr. Proctor, are you traveling for your health? Do you find the 
air of Washington, under the dominion of the free-trade Demo- 
crats, exhilarating?” ‘‘Oh,” he said, ‘‘I thought I would just run 
down to Washington for a little rest.” In a day or two | saw 
that they had c the tariff on sole leather and belting leather 
from 5 per cent to 10 per cent. 


FREE COAL. 

How ill informed wasthe Hon. William L. Wilson of the actual 
tariff conditions between this country and Canada on a matter 
generally known to others, is shown by the following quotations 
of remarks made to correct him in the House on January 27, !*!)!: 

Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention of the mem 


bers of the committee, and y of the tleman from West Virginia 
{Mr. Wilson], to the fact that he is mistaken in the statement made by him 


~~ 
New 


on Jan that the tive acts of the Dominion of Canada 
. clare that when the Sng anatiamoen is taken off by the United States, 


the duty upon United States coal will be taken off by Canada.’ [n suppor! 
of his statement, the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means Mr, 
Gunn quoted the following language from the act of the legislature “ 


“Under of the governor in council, which may be issued 
pone 


appears tes that similar articles from Canada way 
ported into the United 


free of duty, or at a rate of duty not ex 
posting eee on the same under such proclamation when imported 
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ume the 
at Statutes of Canada for 1866. * = z 
Mr. Chairman. the gentleman from West Virginia has evidently overlooked 
the fact that by an act “assented to'’ May 2, 1588, section 9 before mentioned 
wasamended. I quote from this act, viz 
“section 0 of the said act is hereby repealed,” ete. 
As bearin, upon this subject I quote a telegram which has been received 
by Hon. William Lamb from Sir J. 8. Thompson, attorney-general of Nova 
Scotia, premier and minister of justice of the Dominion of Canada: 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO, January &, 


entleman quotes from section 9 of chapter 33, of the Re- 


v 


1894. 


WiLLiAM LAMB: 
There is no enactment in Canada making free admission of coal a neces 
sary result of the taking off of duty in United States or authorizing governor 


i . y proclamation to make coal free in Canada. 
in council by proclam la > & wmonpeon. 
In the speech made in the House by the Hon. James A. TAWNEY 
on January 24, 1894, he quoted from a letier written by the Hon. 
Henry Petit, president of the French committee ‘‘appointed to 
secure the repeal of the McKinley bill.” This letter is addressed 
to the chamber of commerce and syndical chambers of France. 
In it Mr. Petit says: 
I have the honor to inform you that the French committee for furthering 
the abolition of the McKinley bill was completed November 16, in the sitting 
held at the Grand Hotel. 


* * * * * * * 


The latest communications received from Washington authorize us in 


thinking that the project in view of a general American tariff abolishing the 
MeKinley bill will be brought forward in December by Mr. William L Wil 
son, president of the Committee on Ways and Means of the Congressional 
House of Representatives. * * * 

Our delegate, M. Leon Shotteau, will then be in Washington. * * * He 
willattend the legislative debates, give us an account of the proceedings, and 
endeavor to get the desires and wishes which we have imparted to him incor 
porated in the new law. 

SENATOR VEST'S STINGING WORDS. 

Se much for the success which Mr. Wilson attained in ‘‘ boldly 
and unselfishly framing the Wilson bill; but when he said ‘‘ we,” 
if he meant himself alone, he acted honestly. Noman who knows 
him will doubt his word. No wonder the Hoa. GrorGe G. Vest 
said in the Senate, of his associates, when he saw the Wilson bill 
Gormanized, in view of the Democratic platform adopted at Chi- 
cago in 1892, that ‘“‘ the Democratic ne had been nibbled by 
pismires and kicked by grasshoppers.” But when these words 
were reported to the wage workers of the country, they replied to 
Mr. Vest: ‘*In your Wilson bill we are bitten by vipers and stung 
by adders.” 

The stinging letter of Mr. Carlisle addressed to Senator Harris, 
concerning the tariff, was said to have been written without the 
President's knowledge, but Secretary Carlisle told Congressman 
Meyer that he wrote his letter to Senator Harris with the full 
approval of the President, and that the views which he expressed 
were those of Mr. Cleveland. This statement was published in 
the Journal of September 13, 1894. 


DEMOCRATIC OUTCRY AGAINST DUTIES ON WOOL. 


The outery of the Democratic free traders against the duty on 
wool is one of the curiosities of legislation. What article could 
by any possibility be selected for taxation that would make the 
taxes bear most heavily on the North, with its rigorous climate, 
and rest more lightly on the sunny South than wool, or what 
article can be selected more meet for taxation as a luxury than 
carpet wools and carpets? It is believed by those competent to 
speak upon the subject that 99 per cent of all the increased cost in 
woolen because of a duty of 11 cents a pound on wool has 
been paid by the people in the northern half of thiscountry. Fur- 
thermore, it is believed as well, that nine-tenths of all taxation, all 
tariff taxation, and all Government taxation of every name and 
nature is paid by the people in the northern half of this country in 
the things they consume. 


Furthermore, taking the expenditures under the river and harbor | 


bills and under the postal service and on subsidies to railways for 
fast-mail service in the South. it is believed that three dollars are 


expended by the National Government in the States south of Mary- 
— and of the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi River where 
ose 


leinany form whatever, pay into the United States Treas- 
ury one dollar. e whole country rejoices in its ability to thus 
build up the waste places of our common country. particularly the 
section which suffered so severely and made itself so poor by the 
civilwar. Thereis nothing that rejoicesthe hearts of right-minded 
“nen in the whole country, and particularly in New England, more 
vhan tosee the South coming forward and taking possession, as they 
are, of the coarser manufacturing of the North, driving the North 
into the manufacture of the finer grades of products, knowing that 
the South will also soon follow in manufacturing the finer grades, 
asher mechanics become more and more skilled. This is particu- 
larly illustrated in the cases of the products of iron and cotton 
man ng. 
KEY TO THE PROTECTIVE SITUATION HELD BY THE FARMER. 

The key to the whole protective situation, and rightly, is in the 
hand of the farmer, a considerable part of which is involved in 
the on wool, Under the fostering care of a protective tariff 
the United States has come to produce one-ninth of all the wool in 
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the world, and because of the production of so much wool here 
wool is cheaper to all the wage workers of th 


world by a very con 
siderable percentage. Destroy the growing of wool in the United 
| States, and wool will cost very materially more the world over. 
Furthermore, it is of the greatest consequence to the farmer in 
every respect that he be encouraged in the sheep industry. It 
gives him not only clothing for his back, food for his mouth. but 
the Keeping of sheep is more enriching to the land than that of 
|} any other animal. The following statement is oxceedingly sug 
| gestive on this question: 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTI RE, OFFIC) THER SRCRPTARY 
We D. ¢ 
_DeAR Stk: In reply to your letter of the 23d instant, the stat t which 
Tinclose gives the number of sheep and quantity of wool produce vr 
by each census from 1850 to 1800, inclusive, with the average yield of wo« 
per sheep as computed from these data 
Respectfully, 
J. STERLING MORTON, S 
Hon. J. H. WALKER, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Wash yton, D. ¢ 
NUMBER OF SHEEP AND YIELD OF WOOL IN THE UNITED STAT! 
The following are the figures on the number of sheep in the United States 
and the quantity of wool produced, as shown by each census from that of 


1850 to that of 1800, inclusive 





Average per sheep in 
| pounds 
: _¢| Pounds of S.N.D " 
Census year. i of! wool pro Nort! | Wool 
een duced Cen- | Wool | 274 
sus Boo! ; R ne 
so ae 
| p. lb port 
BU os cnt : 1.9 1.9 
Tao 21, 723, 220 82.516, 050 2. 43 2.4 i 
1s60) 22, 471, 275 OO, 204,013 2. O8 4 ; 
Is7v 28, 477.951 | 100, 102,587 B32 5 ) 
| S80 5, 102074 168,081, 751 ‘70 1.8 4.58 
1s00 635, 085, 364 | ¢ 165, 440, 230 c4.60 abi. doh 
1ktee Ho 
1803. 6.3 


a The quantity set down in the census table is 155,681,751, but 
states that this is exclusive of the fall clip of sheep re 
Texas and California, amounting to 15,000,000 pounds 
certain other quantities, but those 


a tootnote 
ported on farms in 


It is also ex ive of 


were obtained from other shoep than 

those reported in the table, including 7,000,000 on ranches and ran v hose 
wool product is separately reported at 54,000,000 pounds 

6 Exclusive of spring lambs 

e The number of fleeces shorn in the fall of 1889 and spring of 1800 was 

| 2,126,868, and the quantity of wool stated in the table is given as the product 

| of these fleeces, the average yield per fleece being 5.15 pounds. From this it 

appears that the average per sheep in pounds for 1800, as shown in the last 

column of the table, is 0.5 pourd below the average for the shee; tally 


| sheared; and it is probable that the average for the other years may h« 
| ject to a similar correction 
d 1891. 


e Increased clip to each sheep since 1860, two-thirds more. 


In view of the fact that goods from European ports can be 
delivered to ports in this country for an average of about one 
half in ocean freights what it costs to deliver the goods from our 
own factories to the same distributive points, it is believed by the 
men in this country who from experience and investigation are 
best competent to give an opinion upon the question that an abso 
lutely free-trade tariff would surrender the whole length of the 
Atlantic Slope east of the Alleghany Mountains and much besides 
to European manufacturers of every manufactured product that 
can be named. 

And here I want to call the attention of the House to the singu 
lar fact, as showing the different ideas of what is fair as between 
gentlemen and what is honorable as between parties in « tariff 
discussion upon the part of Democrats and Republicans, that the 
Hon. William L. Wilson. chairman of the Committee on Ways 
| and Means, kept his speech out of the Recorp, so that it could not 
be replied to authoritatively, from January 9 to January 25, thir 
teen days; the Hon. BENTON MCMILLIN, nineteen days; the Hon 
Henry G. Turner, seven days; the Hon. William J. Bryan, thirteen 
days—all members of the committee, and only Mr. Wilson in bad 
| health—an average of thirteen days; while the speech of the Hon. 


Tuomas B. REED appeared immediately, as did also that of the 
Hon. SERENO E. Payne; that of Hon. J. C. Burrows appeared in 
two days, and the Hon. Joun DALZELL’s in five days, making an 
average of a little over a day that the Democrats had to wait to 
know exactly what was said by the Republican members of the 
committee, that they might make a proper reply. This illustrates 

the general conduct as between the gentlemen composing the two 
parties. 

DEMOCKATIC METHODS 

| Again, when the Republican protectionists are revising the 

| tariff the meetings of their committee are open to farmers, wage 

workers, manufacturers, and all citizens alike. Every citizen is 


given a reasonable chance to give what information he may have. 
| When the Democratic free traders are framing a tariff they assume 
|} that the manufacturers of this country, except a few of the 
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‘‘democratic persuasion,” are thoroughly unreliable, as they call 
them, and these Democrats do not hesitate to allude to them in 
their speeches in the most opprobrious terms. It is singular that 
the man who had more to do with the framing of the Wilson bill 
than all other men in this country, on the committee or off, was 
Mr. Jacob Schoenhof, a man in whom the honorable merchants 
and manufacturers of this country had less confidence as to integ- 
rity and fairness, not to say truthfulness, than any other man 
who could have been found in the land by the most careful search- 
ing; and what he gave the committee for truth has been proved 
over and over to be the exact opposite of the truth; and this is not 
only a case of error in the framing of the tariff of 1894, but this is 
the course always pursued by the free traders in revising the tariff. 
YREE TRADERS SNEER AT PATRIOTISM. 

There is no more discreditable chapter in the language than 
admissions of the Democratic free traders and their repudiating 
and decrying the noblest of all passions, second only to that of love 
of parents and children, namely, patriotism, love of country; and 
in this again is the Hon. George McDuffie their mentor, teacher, 
and leader, as he is in all free-trade arguments. Listen to the fol- 
lowing, from the Boston Herald, deprecating patriotism, in sneer- 
ing at love of the American flag—the leading free-trade paper of the 
Northeastern section of our country: 

{From the Boston Herald, editorial column, Thursday, December 17, 1891.] 

The bill introduced into the United States Senate by Senator Sherman, of 
Ohio, intending to premote and encourage the display of the flags of the 
United States, shows that a mania, which we believe its in this 
part of New England, is threatening to extend all over the country. * * * 

hat is the special gain in this ultra fervid devotion toa meresymbol? Our 
flag is nothing more than a number of pieces of textile fabric, of three dif- 
ferent colors, sewn together for the purpose of making a predetermined com- 
bination. * * * So the patriotic ideal is in itself a selfish conception of 
humanity, unduly exalting one community of the world’s people at the ex- 
pense of all others. 

It is also recognized by English statesmen and publicists that 
free trade is inconsistent with a feeling of patriotism. 

ENGLISH TESTIMONY. 


That the principle of free trade is a to that of patri- 
otism is boldly stated by W. Peart Robinson, B. A., of Balliol 
College, Oxford, England, in an article in the Westminster Re- 
view, as follows: 

Nationalism is (to borrow a Darwinian term) the natural check to free 
trade, and for this reason, that whereas free e would commercially ben- 


efit the human race probab ty more than any other measure, if universally 


ll 
os ted, it would correspondingly interfere with the national principle or 
ea. ° 


It is obvious that the national idea (patriotism, or whatever it be called) 
ae ~~ SL — — . ree free trade. The desire is felt - 
nurse home i t obj oO Pp as many persons emp 
as possible, and so ided with subsistence enor the beuniasion nm | 
out by this pol unit. 

Hon. George McDuffie makes the following observations on the 
subject: 

Another specious and imposing argument which has been very successfully 
used in favor of the sotens arom is that it will increase the national 
independence. This, like the on of paying tribute to foreign industry, 
addresses itself to the prejudices of patriotism, and passes current without 
examination. * * * 

Northern manufacturers, * * * as we have heard a thousand times, 
* * * are waging _——- national contest in favor of domestic industries 
and against f ustries, and it is gravely contended that every patriot 
is bound upon his allegiance to take with the domestic against the 
foreign belligerent. 


COLONIES OF GREAT BRITAIN BELIEVE IN PROTECTION. 

Free trade is so repugnant to all national and patriotic feeling 
that it has steadily lost ground for twenty years. Every colony, 
even of Great Britain has adopted a protective tariff, even against 
the mother country. Mr. Gladstone, in a recent speech, most 
lugubriously says of free trade: 

Great Britain remains to-day the solitary adherent. 


Never were truer words spoken than that free trade is repug- 
nant to every noble instinct shown in the love of home, love of 
our native town, of our native city, and of our country. 

PURE MEN THE SOURCE OF CLEAN GOVERNMENT. 

Free traders always assume that they have a right to rule by 
right Divine, and that all the virtues are theirs alone. Whatever 
may be their history or experiences, they assume that they “are 
not as other men are.” The Hon. Grover Cleveland, at the dedi- 
cation of the Mary Washington monument, on Wednesuay, May 
10, 1894, used the following language: 

As a clear and wholesome stream must have its flow from a pure fountain 
head, so must acleanand beneficent popular government have its source in 
pure and morally healthy men. 

And the Hon. W. ©. P. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, on January 
11, 1894, remarked: 

But, Mr. Chairman, when you go through that great ot ee Boston, when 
you see her great buildi when you see even her schools of c , and 
when you go deeper and find that they are based on the tariff on copper, the 
tariff on article and that, you can not help having in your heart a cer- 
tain feeling of regret that those princely fortunes did not rest upon the 
golden rule of doing unto others as you would have them do to , instead 


of upon the principle of getting out of others something for you gave 
Dothing in return. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 








| 


| 
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How his pure soul was shocked as he walked the streo:< .¢ 
Boston. . 

And what a shelter the noble sacrifices made by these | 
cratic statesmen for free trade, make for them in adversity. 
they should be bearded in their den and routed by what ¢)), 
the robber barons, American sharks, and three-card-moy:.: »,,... 
is very humiliating, as shown by the following words of t}. ||... 
Mr. Breckinridge: 

[Newspaper item. } 
PROUD OF HIS RECORD. 
LAGRANGE, Ky., v 

Colonel Breckinridge had come from Washington to ak to his f; 
Oldham County. In his ten years of service as their Representat 
never was a time when he had not tried to serve them to the |. 
ability. At the same time he ‘yore no man’s collar and he was an. f 
all kinds of jobs. For this he was detested and hated by the mon. 
this way he earned the fli will and hostility of the high-pr jtec rift 


men 
* ty * % 


i ~ 
He said that after the election of Cleveland for the first time +) 
cratic party presented the spectacle of being unable tosupport its pr 
On the very day the lightning flashed the story of Cleveland's «\.;.., 
eo he eset to Mr. Cleveland his mopert years from that { 
He told how he talked to the people of seventeen different States cating 
them up to the idea of tariff reform, and how this education had 2 
pore otriumphantly elect Mr. Cleveland forasecond term. *'T))..\ ; : 
hat Charles Stewart Parnell was turned ont of Parliament. Can any).j, 
give the name of his.successor?” 
a * cd * * 
The speaker then referred to his war record in such a touchin 
that many of the old Confederate soldiers present shed tears. 


FARMERS AND WAGE EARNERS GET THE PROFIT OF PROTE. Ti): 

It is susceptible of proof and has been proved from the public 
records of the manufacturing industries of this country tha: 
every farthing of the advan that comes to anybody in this 
country because of protective duties goes into the pockets of t}e 
farmers and the wage earners. The profits to manufacturers are 
not as la as to manufacturers in England. Every speech upon 
the side of free trade is tuned to the following words of the Hin. 
Charles F. Crisp, of May 8, 1890, in harmony with all speech. of 
Democratic free traders: 

“currently reported an nm ” © protected in 
pe of ee: Bake ms Seeeeetiesteetee teed een nthe 
Democratic side| and * * * beingin power by their aid you prop. t 
taining the existing unequal and ust laws to enable these manufacturers 
ne from the people the money “laid out and expended © in your 


All of them are of the same spirit: 


(Hon. R. Q. Mills, May 14, 1890. | 
If there were anything that we could do by laws to cheapen the price of 
the manufactured product, the whole manufacturing fraternity oi this oun 
try would be up in arms on this floor to defeat such a proposition. 


{Hon. Benton McMillin, March 11, 1892. } 

Mr. McMinii. * * * While Sra was holdin 

with alleged benefits tothe had the other thrust deep down in their 
pockets grasping the last dollar that extortionate greed could wicke«|y | 


(Hon. W.C.P. Breckinridge, January 11, 1894. } 
I do not mean to say that it [protection] does not give a certain market 
circle, within the barrier, the shark can fatten him 
. But if you give the same shark the wider market, 
being an American shark, my judgment is that soon he will feed as well or 
better on the foreign fish than he now does on the home fishin the American 
market. [Applause on the Democratic side.| I have not the slightest preju 


Mr. WALKER. Will the tleman allow a question? 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of . Yes. 
Mr. WALKER. I would like to ask the gentleman who he alludes to when 
he of the “American shark.” 
r. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I the tleman’s pardon. [| did not 
his at rate. ter and applause on the Demo- 


cratic 
Mr. Warnes. Task the tleman from Kentucky if he considers that « 
prgper supmes De an ee y candid anestica? : 
r. BRECKINRIDGE of 4S tleman and I will not quar 


forth or and 





° ° * * > * ‘ 
Mr. WALKER. Being an American manufacturer, and being one of the 1!) 
en who helped make these tariffs, lask the gentleman from Kent ‘y 

if he includes me in the number? 
of Kentucky. It you are within the description that I 
great regret that you have drawn your own | 
and laughter on the Democratic side | 
: that was personally offensive to any!!) 
I shall say be held personally offensive. 


(Hon. D. W. Voorhees, April 2, 1894. ] 
Sir, for no earthly consideration would I paint an unjust or overwrouy!t 
SS a and intolerable ce of accumu 
beng mmo dps pete bons ._ * * © So eens. un 
insclen and been money power these er aays, 
and indeed for years past, that rather leave them unsaid I would 

leave my seat on this floor to be by someone else. * 

The from time forward, more than ever before, will organi” 
and take rapid and heroic measures against the continued and brutal dict« 
tiou of the plutocracy .— the tinfinence of wealth. against tho 
rule and supremacy of the rich in the financial policy of this Govern 
terests. * * * rer neo dollar ex 
the tariff ever goes beyond the pocket of the protected manula 


Mr. 
gave, it is with ex 
ture. I did not do it. 
have said noth’ 
I trust that 


i 
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He now stands not only revealed, but confessed as a giant robber,a preda- 
tory monster, obstructing the highways of legislation and challenging legis- 
I tors themselves to stand anddeliver. * * * 

, The lowest depths of human depravity may be raked in vain for a baser or 

ore infamous me by which to obtain money dishonestly. * * * 

- Not more than four days in the week belong to the laborer himself under 
tariff laws as they now stand; overy hour of the other two days are absorbed 
jn paying the mannfacturer’s increased prices on the necessaries of life which 
a protective tariff guarantees. 

[Hon. George McDuffie. } 

You openly and unblushingly perpetrate plunder, and consecrate the out- 
rage by calling it protection: 

A REPETITION OF M'DUPFIE’S SPEECH. 
(Hon. Roger Q. Mills, May 7, 1890.] 

Mr. Mrius of Texas. This bill is the first in the history of the Government 
that has come before the American people with its mask thrown off and with 
the audacity of a highwayman demanding that the people shall throw up 
their hands and surrender their purses. * * * Will it feed more mouths? 
Will 1t clothe more backs? Will it give more shelter to their heads to stop 
them from marketing the produce of their labor? * * * 

(Hon. Henry G. Turner, May 19, 1890.} 

Mr. TuRNER of Georgia. Up near the throne is an abundance of money 
and tos while in the ppemaces there isa famine. I ask, sir,in that con- 
dition of affairs, how would any respectable tyrant on the face of the earth 
treat his revenues? If he would not release the unnecessary taxes to his sub- 
jects, or undertake to confer them on favorites, he would commit a 
crime for which many a king has lost his crown and for which many a fair 
country has lost its best promises. [Ap lause on the Democratic side.] And 
Republican statesmen in the pending bill have committed that crime in a free 
country! They propose totake off the sugar duty, nine-tenths of which goes 
into the Treasury, and put it where nine-tenths of it will go, not into the 
Treasu but into the pockets of favored individuals. * * * Making 
$17,000,000 as the measure of the bounties paid last year to our manufac- 
turers. * * * an annuity computed at the Government rate of interest, 
the principal of that annuity would amount to $6,200000,000, * * * The 
moderation of this estimate of protection no man willdeny. * * * The 
present system * * * is brigandage without reciprocity. 


SPEAKER RANDALL OSTRACIZED BY FREE TRADERS. 

The intolerance of these men spares neither position nor fame. 
Because the Hon. Speaker Samuel J. Randall would not wreck 
the industries of his country by voting for the free-trade tariff of 
his associates in the Fiftieth Congress, his fellow-Democrats ostra- 
cized him, and this treatment of him by them had a considerable 
share in hastening him to his grave. e Hon. Roger Q. MILLs 
objected to g him an extension of time to finish a speech, 
which was then being freely granted to all the leading members 
on both sides of the House, until Major McKinley shamed him 
into it by granting Mr. Randall a portion of his own time. This 
is an exceptional case, to be sure, but it shows what an intolerant 
spirit is shown toward protectionists. 

These men really believe that the commerce of this country 
wholly depends upon cotton, rice, and tobacco, and that did we 
not raise cotton, rice, and tobacco we could hardly have attained 
a respectable position as a nation. Like the barbarian, proud of 
his full dress com: of a breechclout, with rings in his nose 
and ears, and feathers in his hair, they strut about denouncing 
eye ee orem aeny robber barons and American sharks. 

following extracts from their speeches will give some little 
idea of their comprehension of modern commerce and civilized 
conditions: 
(Hon. George McDuffie. } 


If there were no such products in the United States as cotton, tobacco, or 
rice, would not the protecting system be downright nonsense, a mere impo- 
tent monument of human folly? How could the le of the United States 
obtain foreign manufactures when they had nothing wherewith to pay for 


{Hon. Henry G. Turner, September 27, 1890.] 


In return for that cotton which goes abroad we receive those importations 


eae merchandise from the duties on which is derived the chief portion of our 
ue. 
(Hon. George McDuffie. } 

I would ask the gentleman from Massachusetts what harm the Manchester 
man his 10-cent calico, could possibly do him, with his calico 
of the same quality at 20 cents, if there was no domestic production of the 
United States that be exchanged in England forthe former? * * * 

it is acontest the domestic producer of the article, which is ex- 


foreign manufactures, and the domestic manufacturer. * * * 
The real partiesto thiscontest * * * arenot the foreign manu- 

the domestic manufacturers (for these can come in conflict only 
ae) bat they are the planters of the South and the manu- 


(Hon. W. C. P. Breckinridge, January 11, 1894.) 


l represent a section nearly all of whose products have their price fixed 
in a free-trade market. y peice of that’ cotton bale is fixed at Liver- 
ja * * * Our tobacco, enough of it exported abroad for some of cer- 

qualities to es by oo Sand h eemond. ~~ whent hes its price 
fixed Liverpool. that ‘ou ve 8 ower 0 
peat. cotton, and tobacco the same market in which to buy as that in which 


°c @ « 
Now, I plead for a home market in its true sense. I plead that the sweat 
which is to make a home comfortable buy where it sells, on 


the same under the same advantages. [Applause the Demo- 
cratic side.] And that is what this bill does. ee 


TAXATION AN INDEX TO CIVILIZATION. 

If there is one fact any more clear than another to the econo- 
lists of , itis that the very conditions of civilization are 
those of and of interindebtedness. The degree of civili- 
zation of a community is largely shown by the rate of taxation 

it imposes itself in order that every man in the com- 
the substantial advantages open to any ot 
the interindebtedness of the people. e 


i 
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taxation in Massachusetts of every name and nature in 1891 was 
$38,121,229, which is equivalent to a taxation per capita of $17.02, 
or on a family of five of $85.10, and yet there is scarcely a speech 
of the free-trade Democrats that does not go to the point of 
claring all taxation au evil and little better than robbery. 

rhe following words of Hon. George McDuffie and of Hon. 
Henry G. Turner vary but little upon this point: 

Hon. George McDuftie 

To what charter, human or divine, can you appeal for the p 
away the property of one man for the purpose of giving it to another 
government on the face of the earthever had or can have ther 
such a power, either directly or indirectly, openly « 


de- 


r in di 


[Hon. H. G. Turner, January 13, 1404 
Mr. Chairman, what is taxation? In its last analysis, taxation i ca 
tion, by the Government, of the progerey of the citizen * * And p1 
tion is power conferred on individuals to confiscate the property of their 
neighbors! The one isa burden; the other is robbery Loud applause 


Their ideas of the conditions upon which trade exists between 
countries are equally crude, as is shown by the following quota- 
tions from their speeches: 


[Hon. George McDuffie. } 


That every prohibition of importation is a prohibition of exportation 

* * © Itshallassume * * * annually send to Liverpool cotton, tobacco 
and to the amount of $50,000 and convert them into cotton and woolen good 
* * * There is not a single fiber in the whole mass that is not the product 
of Americanindustry. * * * 

Duty (L will suppose) of 40 per cent. The whole duties would amount to 
the enormous sum of $20,000. * * * The great and patriotic ground upon 
which they are levied is that it is deemed quite injurious to the wealth and 
prosperity of the free States of the North that you should undersell their 
manufactures. * * * 

It is obviously immaterial to them whether the duties are levied on the 
productions of their industry, when they exist in the form of cotton and r 
or after they have been transmuted by exchange into manufactures. * 

An import duty on the manufactures they obtained would be a tax upon 
them as producers, precisely as if an export or an excise duty had been laid 
upon their cotton, tobacco, or rice. * ° 

The people of the South (whether correctly or not I will hereafter con 
sider) are firmly impressed with the belief that, under any system of duties 
while the revenue is derived almost exclusively from imports, their proy 


por 
tion of the burdens imposed by Federal taxation will be much greater than 
it ought to be according to the principle of the Constitution, which regulates 
the apportionment of direct taxes. * * * 

€ * * 


+ « 


I will suppose forty out of every hundred bales of the goods into which they 
had converted their cotton were taken. Noone could fail to perceive that 
the system of protecting duties would be as unjust, unequal, and oppressive 
as the wickedness of man could make it 


* 


[Hon. Charles F. Crisp. ] 

If he buys his goods abroad and pays the duty, it goes into the Treasury of 
the United States and is called a tax; if he buys the goods at home and pays 
the increased price that is put upon them by the tariff, it goes into the pocket of 
the protected manufacturer and is called ** protection Applanse 
Ican show you—I think I can demonstrate clearly—how the tariff hurts them 
and I defy any of you to show wherein they are benefited by a protective 
tariff. 

Suppose a farmer in Minnesota has 5,000 bushels of wheat and a farmer i 
Georgia has 100 bales of cotton. That wheat at 80 cents a bushel is wort 

,000, and that cotton at 8 cents a pound is worth $4,000. Let those pro 
ducers ship their eeagies abroad. * * * The wheat and the cotton are 
sold in that free-trade market. The wheat is sold for $4,000; the cotton 
brings the same amount. The Minnesota farmer invests the $4,000 he has 
received for his wheat in clothing, crockery ware, iron, steel, dress goods, 
clothing—whatever he may need for his family in Minnesota. The Georgia 
cotton raiser invests the proceeds of his cotton in like kinds of goods. Each 
of those men ships his goods to this country, and they reach the port of New 
York. When either undertakes to unload them, he is met by the collector of 
customs, who says, “Let me see your invoice." The invoice is exhibited, 
and it shows $4,000 worth of goods. 

Those goods represent in the one case 5,000 bushels of wheat; in the other 
case 100 bales of cotton. The collector at the port says to either of these gen 
tlemen—the man who raises the wheat in Minnesota or him who raises the cot- 
ton in Georgia—‘“ You can not bring into this market those goods for which 
you have exchanged your products unless you pay to the United States a 
tariff fixed by the McKinley law—a tax of $2,000!" * * You can not con- 
vince that unrighteous United States officer that the foreigner is to pay that 
sum of $2,000; he requires the Minnesota farmer or the Georgia farmer to 


* * 


© 


pay it. Whatis the result? The goods that cost either of these men $4,000 
without the tariff cost him $6,000 with it 
> = ” . . > . 


In 1892, under the McKinley bill, there was imported into the United 
States 48,000 pounds of woolen and worsted cloth, of the value of $13,000 
The duty on that cloth was $21,000. If the foreigner paid the tax, he paid 
more than $21,000 for the privilege of selling to the American people $13,000 
worth of goods [applause on the Democratic side]; and the foreigner “he 
paid the freight.” |Laughter.} What nonsense this is! 

* « : 


Ag a“ 


Restrictive protective tariff forces the American people to buy im the 
highest market on earth and forces the great agricultural class, which ex- 
ports $700,000,000 worth of their products every year, to sell in the cheapest 
markets of the earth. [Applause on the Democratic side. } 

{Hon. R. Q. Mills.) 

To check tmportations is to check exportation 
to mind a trade where each did not give 
which he received. 

These statements are conclusively disputed by the figures from 
the United States Statistical Abstract given by mein a speech 
delivered in this House on March 24, 1897. 

It will be seen that the value of agricultural products exported 
per capita in 1890 was less by one-eighth than in 1880. The in- 


* * *& 


No man can call 
something in exchange for that 


| 


crease in wages and the employment of every one of our people 
who desired employment so increased the American market for 
agricuitural products that a very much larger share of them was 
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consumed in our own country, but the value of manufactures ex- 
ported in 1890 is shown to be more than one-ninth more than in 
1880, This came from the cheaper cost to the manufacturer and 
to the community of products under a protective tariff, which is 
something free traders never can comprehend. As our factories 
were run full and the ‘fixed charges” were not materially in- 
creased, the cost of each unit of product was very materially re- 
duced, as is always the case under a protective tariff, and there- 
fore we were enabled to compete with the foreign manufacturer 
on many kinds of manufactured articles. This enabled us to ex- 
port them in competition with the foreigner. 


APPENDIX TO 


Exports of domestic manufactures and products of agriculture. 


| Value 
per 
capita. 


Agriculture ...... $686, 000, 000 $13.72 | 
rs 108, 000, 060 2.06 | 


Loss 


capita. 


| Value | Increase 
1892. | per er 
capita.) capita. 


1880. 


$799,000, 000 | $12.10 
159; 000,000 |” 2.40 


PROTECTIVE TARIFF INCREASES BOTH EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

The ridiculous theory that taxation of imports is equivalent to 
the taxation of exports is one of the cardinal doctrines of the free 
traders, and yet it is a fact susceptible of ample proof that the 
preeetes tariff always increases both imports and exports, 

vecause it increases the wages and incomes of our ple and 
increases the number employed, and thus increases the money the 
people have to spend. The following table is a conclusive answer 
to these statements of the free traders: 

Table showing excess of imports over exports in fourteen years, under the free 
trade tariff of 18140; also the excess of exports over imports under protective 
tarif’ 1879 to 1892; also total commerce for each period; also cack tiem per 
capita, 





Protection, 
1879-1892. 


Free trade, 


Population 

Foreign commerce 
Commerce, per capita 
Excess of imports 

Excess of imports, per capita 
Excess of exports 

Excess of exports, per capita 


This table is in harmony with what always prevails under a 
protective tariff, and is a conclusive answer to the statement that 
‘*we can not export if we do not import.” <A protective tariff al- 
ways increases both. In fact, the history of every country shows 
that there is not in the record of the commerce of the countries 
of the world the slightest ground for any such declaration. 

M'KINLEY PROSPERITY OF 1892. 


While the McKinley bill was under discussion in the House, 
the Hon. Roger Q. MILLS, of Texas, made the following observa- 
tions: 

If our friends push their doctrine a little further, the smokestacks in Penn- 
sylvania will have to be utilized as observatories to study the laws that gov- 
ern tho heavenly bodies. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKinley] asked was the foreign market 
better than the home market? Who was ever fool enough to answer that it 
was? The answer that Democrats give is that the home and the foreign mar- 
ket is better than the home market. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

And yet the result of that tariff was that the year following it, 
and up to the time of the election of a free trader and the threat of 
afree-trade tariff in 1892, it is conceded by all, were the most pros- 
perous years that this country ever saw. The following circular 
shows the condition in which England was during the same year 
that this country was enjoying a prosperity never before known 
by any country: 

66 STATE STREET, Boston, January 6, 1894. 
CONDITION OF THE COTTON-SPINNING INDUSTRY IN ENGLAND. 

The balance sheets of 93 corporations in Oldham, England, for the year 1893, 
show that 31 companies made pene aggregating £31,876 16s. 5)d., and 62 cor- 
porations showed losses of £104,644 12s. 

So that the final results show a net loss for the year of the 98 companies 
amounting to £72,767 lis. 64d. 

The bad condition in which the business has been getting may be judged 
from an examination of the balance sheets for the past four years: 


At the end of 1899 only 8 of the companies had adverse bal- £ s. 4. 
i EE TE. | <1 ne senntinns cocnngegeeuns capa ne <a - 
At the end of 1891, 49 companies showed adverse balances of - 143, 767 4 6 
The adverse ces of 57 corporations at the end of 1892 
amounted to 200,252 12 4 
At the end of 1893 the adverse balances of 63 companies were.. 366,800 14 6) 


FRANCIS E. BACON & CO. 

In this same year our mills were more prosperous than ever 
before in the history of the country, and the consumer got his 
goods cheaper than ever before. 

THE “CHINESE WALL” OF PROTECTION. 

A great deal is always heard about a protective tariff being a 

Chinese wall: 
{Hon. Benton MeMillin.] 
We pledged them that the doctrines promulgated by the authors of the 
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present law—the doctrine of exclusion and of the destruction of ),,,..... 
should no longer prevail. recem 


[Hon. Charles F. Crisp.] 
Ta idce of car Repablicnn friends of am American system ix 3 (ine 
6 0} Oe 

to trade with anybody den’ o Sade Wits themecives, and not permit them 

And our total ae commerce in the last year 
finenced by political tariff discussion and legislation. . 
with the most normal year under the McKinley bill—1s9. 
follows: In 1892 our imports and exports were $1,858,000, 
in 1889 they were $1,488,000,000, showing a gain of $37) \\\\ 
or an increase of very nearly one-quarter, and our exports (\¢0.),, 
our imports by $202,000,000, more than one-third more ¢)),) our 
imports. In 1892 our exports of agricultural products wer. g>99 - 
000,000, while in 1889 they were only $532,000,000, an in. rease of 
more than one-half in exports of agricultural products. 1), {4:99 
our domestic manufactures that we exported were $327,()()).(\\\): in 
1888-89 they were $269,000,000, an increase of more than (0). fifth 

For the fourteen years of the free-trade tariff of 1846 our foreign 
trade was $17.08 per capita; for the fourteen years from [474 {5 
1890, under protection, they were $25.20 per capita—more thay 
half as much again—and under the McKinley bill it went 1) §),\0 
more than in the figures given. How utterly every statement of 
the free traders is at variance with fact! By the statement of the 
London Fair Trade Journal of July 1, 1892, English trade hag 
fallen off $55,000,000 in six months, and yet the Democratic free 
traders assert just as confidently as ever, and will continue to 
while their breath holds out, that a protective tariff destroys trade 
and a free-trade tariff for this country increases it—exactly con. 


trary to facts. 
TAXATION I8 BENEFICENT. 


Taxation is but the expending by the Government of that por- 
tion of the money of the citizens that the Government hy aggre- 
gating the part taken in taxes can secure more comforts aiid |nxu- 
ries and happiness for the citizens than each and every citizen 
could secure for himself in expending the same amount of money 
by himself alone, and yet this great fact of the necessarily increas- 
ing expenditure by the aggregate of the people through their Goy- 
ernment as civilization advances, is never realized by these free 
traders. Note the remarkable coincidence in the words of the 
Hon. Charles F. Crisp and the Hon. George McDuffie and Hon, 
BENTON McMILLIN on this question: 


(Hon. C, F. Crisp.] 

And we propose to meet the other deficiency in the geod old Democratic 

way—by reduction of expenditures. [Loudapplause on the Democratic side. ] 
(Hon. George McDuffie. } 

If I should ever return to this body, Iintend to propose a general system 
of retrenchment and economy, * * * toinsist that the aggregate burden 
of taxation shall be as light as ible, and that nota dollar shall be expended 
by the Government that can be avoided by a rigid economy. 

(Hon. Benton MeMillin. } 


Sir, it is the result of that general and useless extravagance whic) charac- 
rized the Fifty-first Con by which for the first time in the history of 
this Republic the expenditures were carried to ,000,000 a year, and that 


reckless w: which was more prodigal than would have been attempted or 
son.” 


thought of by the “ prodigal 
[Hon. George McDufiie.} 

Free trade is the great doctrine of political reformation in modern times. 

I desire n to call the attention of the Democrats in this House 
to the wonderful prosperity the country showed in 18!2, brought 
to it by a protective tariff, as proved by every publication which 
shows the condition of manufacturing and trade in the country. 

How certain these Democratic free traders are that the pro- 
tective tariff is not a means to raising wages! The declarations 
of the Hon. William L. Wilson and the Hon. Charles F. ('risp on 
this point are peculiarly interesting to men actually engaged in 
manufacturing, men who know the advantages to the working- 
men of a protective tariff: 


[Hon. W. L. Wilson.) 


Ptstoctins taste Soeneep sein se ee Sage. The only protection to labor 
is in its trades unions. What hope is there in a labor strike when the supply 
exceeds the demand? 


ak * * * a * 
The iron and steel organization declared the Carnegie troubles a rebellion 
of organized labor against the manufacturers. 

* * 


= * o * * 
Not protective tariffs but the general intelligence of the people determines 
the rate of wages in a country. 


unin- 
Olnpared 


(Hon. Charles F. Crisp.) 


in this country, Mr. Speaker, are more dependent upon the 

of the Ipboring soem, upon trades unions, upon labor organiza- 

intelligence and ity of the American laboring man to 

demand his rights than they are upon any protective tariff. [Applause 0” 
the Democratic side. } 

The American laboring man wants what? He wants steady employment 
at reasonable wages. 


DIRE RESULTS OF THE WILSON TARIFF. 
The fact that wages have been reduced, idleness has been brought 
to hundreds of thousands of workingmen, and the low price 0! 
products, and especially farm product:, under the Wilson tariff 
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that has compelled the manufacturers to reduce wages or to close | no legitimate connection with and are not taken from manufac- 
up their mills and factories, is a conclusive answer to these men. | turers with a view of their giving any solution to the actual labor 


Finally the struggle of the free-trade Democrats to divest them- 


selves of the responsibility of causing every serious financial and | 


industrial crisis but one that this country has ever seen is really 
pitiful. After the threat of secession by South Carolina and the 
return to Congress of her Representatives, it is as clear as that 
the sun shines at noon time that the tariff reduction of 10 per cent 
each year, secured by them, in its operation closed the mills, fac- 
tories, and workshops of this country, throwing capital out of 
use, wage earners out of work, and that the course of wild specu- 
lation that culminated in 1857 was the legitimate fruit of that act 
in the struggle of idle capital to find profitable employment. It 
is equally true that the tariff of 1846 was the direct cause of the 
industrial depression and financial panic of 1857. 
TARIFF OF 1846. 

The Mexican war of 1846, the Irish famine of 1847, the discovery 
of gold in California in 1849, the Crimean war in 1855-56, as has 
been said before, made a tremendous market for our products and 
obscured the real effects of that tariff from our people for a long 

riod, but it thoroughly prepared the conditions in the country, 

y closing the mills and workshops and throwing operatives out 
of employment, for the disastrous effect upon us of the failure of 
the crops of the farmers in 1857. If the country had been nor- 
mally prosperous in the years previous to 1857, the destruction of 
the products of the farmer in that year would have affected it but 
little as compared with the results produced. 
CRISIS OF 1873. 

The commercial and industrial crisis of 1873 resulted from the 
issue of the greenback and the depreciation of our currency and 
the struggle to resume specie payments, but the cost of foreign 
goods because of that depreciation at first was enormously in- 
creased and then reduced, as is shown by the following table: 


Total per 


| cent cur 
average | AzEEAg? | Amount ct | Amount of lrency. duties 
Year. | premiums | duties col- |in currency |, Premium | paid and 
on gold. lected in onduties P®idonprice) currency 
gold collected. | f g00ds. | premium on 
. A > price of 
goods. 
| Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
ae 17 36.19 $0. 062 $0.17 Ft) 
82. 62 158 47 % 
36. 69 .8 1,18 198 
47.56 . B86 .8l 167 
48.33 222 46 7 
46. 67 .178 at] 16 
48.63 .199 41 110 
47.22 . 194 Al 108 
47.08 075 .16 71 
43.75 . 2 12 61 
41.35 . 05 12 59 
38. 07 . OR4 .2 58 
38.53 042 ae! a 
40. 62 . 069 WW 65 
44.74 49 ll 61 
42.89 021 05 50 
42.75 O04 OL 44 
TC iite beeeuenelbbdavdts ohegae 44.87 
43. 48 | 43.48 | 








Asthe increase of price by the tari ff of any partof goods imported 
had we been on a specie basis during this period, would have been 





about 44 per cent, but from the depreciation of the currency was | 


carried up in 1864 to 198 per cent, and wages partially carried up in 
proportion, the wages in thiscountry were then so high that when 
the cost of foreign goods to the purchaser in 1873 was reduced 
to only 58 per cent, American mills were closed, and the wage 
earners were thrown out of employment. Foreign goods then 
took the place of American goods. This had the same economic 
effect on the country—until wages were reduced about 10 percent 
in 1878, and our mills were again started up—as the adoption of a 
Democratic free-trade tariff has always had. 
THREAT OF FREE TRADE PRODUCED THE PANIC OF 1893. 

That the financial and industrial panic of 1893 was the direct 
result of the threat of a Democratic free-trade tariff seems beyond 
all question, and yet all free-trade Democrats’ brains are as fer- 
tile in finding reasons other than the true reason for that disaster 
as they ever have been for every one of the preceding, extended, 
and fearful financial and industrial depressions, and this not- 
withstanding the fact that every one that has come upon us, ex- 
cept that of 1873, was under = Denssusetie free-trade tariff and 
aa a sea gran They ore on eee in 
no Wa ible for the ills their coun as suffered from 
their legislation as conclusively and as eatiafactorily to them- 
selves as the Hon. RocErR Q. MILLS, of Texas, and the Hon. Brn- 
TON McMILLAN, of Tennessee, succeeded in proving what the labor 
cost of manufactured articles in this country is as shown by the 
figures given in thecensus. That the census maker's figures have 


cost of the articles they relate to, except in the mills in which they 
are given and for the work done upon the article in each particular 
mill, and not with reference to the labor cost of the manufactured 
articles from the primal raw material to the finished product, is 
entirely clear to all except to the Hon. Roger Q. MILts, the 
Hon. BENTON MCMILLIN, and their confréres 


The Tariff. 
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OF 


OLD OTJIEN 


WISCONSIN 


HON. 


? 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, Mareh 31, 189? 
On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States 

Mr. OTJEN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This bill under consideration has two purposes— 
first, the raising of sufficient revenue to meet the necessary ex- 
penses of the Government; second, the encouragement and pro- 
motion of new industries und the protection of those which are 
already established throughout this country. That there exists a 
necessity for raising more revenue with which to pay the ordinary 


| and necessary running expenses of the Government I think can 


not be questioned by any intelligent man, in view of the fact that 
since the coming into power of the Cleveland Adininistration, with 
its avowed free-trade policy, the running expenses of the Govern- 
ment have exceeded its income by the aggregate sum of $203,811,- 
729. The deficiency is as follows: 
For the fiscal year ending June 30 


Ixtt pencceseeuene $60, 808, 260 
1895 2 a 43, 805, 223 
Lats 5, 208, 246 


1807 (estimated 65,000. 000 


Total deficiency 203, 811, 720 
This deficiency has been made up by the sale of Government 
bonds amounting to the sum of $262,315,400, from which the Gov- 
ernment has realized $293,481,894. This condition of affairs could 
not long continue. The individual who from year to year expends 
more than his income is on the road to inevitable bankruptcy, and 
the same rule holds good when applied to nations, Those who 
oppose this bill assert that by a proper exercise of economy the 
running expenses of the Government can be reduced and brought 
within its present income; that increased revenue is not needed. 
It is easy to cry ‘‘ Economy!” but how will you economize? 
Where will you begin? A hundred and forty-one millions of dol- 
lars is paid annually in pensions to the defenders of this nation. 
Will anyone say that we can or should economize in this particu- 
lar? You can reduce the running expenses of the Government if 


| you stop building a navy, if you stop building coast defenses, if 


you stop improving the great waterways of commerce. I do not 
believe that the enterprising, intelligent American citizens wish 
Congress to adopt such a policy. I do not believe they wish us to 
stop building a navy—one sufficiently strong to protect the rights 
and interests of American citizens abroad. I do not believe they 
wish us to leave twenty-seven of our great cities defenseless and at 
the mercy ofaforeignfoe. Idonot believe they wish us tosuspend 
the needed public improvements of this country. I do not believe 
that because times are hard they wish us to make them still harder 
by stopping all public works. What they do demand, and what 
they have a right to demand, is that every dollar of public money 
shall be honestly and economically expended, and no money ex- 
pended upon useless improvements; that strict economy shall pre- 
rail in all the departments of the Government, consistent with the 
due and proper administration of public business. 

It is conceded by all that the bulk of the revenue necessary to 
pay the running expenses of the Government should be collected 
upon imports, but as to the policy in levying this duty there is a 
radical difference between the two great parties. The Democratic 
party believes in free trade, or a tariff for revenue only, while on 
the other hand the Republican party believes in levying this duty 
on imports in such a way that it will bring sufficient revenue to 
meet the needs of the Government and at the same time retain the 
markets of America for our own people and afford protection to 
our industries. 

The Republican party believes in levying a duty which shall be 
equal to the difference in wages paid here by our manufacturers 
and producers and the lower wages paid by the manufacturers and 
producers abroad, thereby placing our people upon the same level 
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with their foreign competitors. Protection should be the policy 
of this country as much as free trade is the policy of Great Britain. 
Great Britain maintained a protective policy until she had built 
up her vast industries. England, being a small country, was 
forced to seek a foreign market in which to sell her goods. Then 
she became the champion of free trade. It is wisdom upon her 
part to advocate that policy, but with us the conditions are en- 
tirely different. 

We have within our border the greatest market in the world; 
we have a country diversified in soil and climate, rich in mineral 
and agricultural resources; a great empire of forty-eight States 
and Territories in which trade is as free as the air we breathe; 
free trade among 73,000,000 people, a people who eonsume more, 
many times, than any people on the face of the earth. Why should 
we let the foreigner trade free in our markets? Would Great 
Britain, France, or Germany do it if they had our great market? 
I think not. Why should we let them enter our market free? 
The foreigner pays none of our taxes; he does not help to main- 
tain our Army or Wavy; he does not help to build our public 
buildings; he pays none of the numerous expenses of our Govern- 
ment, nor does he owe any obligations to it. He comes simply 
to sell his goods in our market for his own gain, then takes his 
money out of the er to a foreign land, where other people 
will receive the benefit therefrom. A tariff is simply a toll col- 
lected from the foreigner, a license fee for the privilege he enjoys 
of selling his goods in Gur market. 

It is a fact easily demonstrated by past history that low tariffs 
lead to panics and hard times. Practically all the panics and 

riods of hard times have taken place under low tariff rates. It 
is also true that a high rate of duty, properly adjusted and dis- 
tributed, will bring prosperous times and sufficient revenue for 
the Government. Practically all the good times this country bas 
ever had have been under a high protective tariff. From 1821 to 
1838 the average tariff rate, taking into account all imported 

oods, both free and dutiable, was 34.55 per cent per annum. 
Soria this period good times prevailed in this country and the 
Government paid off practically all of its indebtedness. Regard- 
ing the prosperity of this — , President Andrew Jackson said, 
in his annual message, in ember, 1832: 

Our country presents on every side marks of prosperity and happiness un- 
equaled, perhaps, in any other portion of the world. 

In 1828 the free trader made an attack upon thistariff. Hot-bed 
methods of building up our industries were denounced. <A reduc- 
tion of one-tenth per annum was made until all the duty above 20 

r cent should be reduced to that figure, making the average 

uty per annum, between 1834 and 1843, 17.09 per cent, being a 
reduction of over 50 per cent from the rate of duty existing in 1828. 

The result was that it a a large balance of trade against 
us, and the panic of 1837, with idle factories, men out of employ- 
ment, and general poverty of the people. These hard timesand the 
financial distress continued until 1844, when new and increased 
tariff rates were putin force. The new tariff rate of 1844 to 1856 
increased the average tariff rate from 17.09 per cent to 23.46 per 
cent. This tariff rate was not sufficiently high to oo stimu- 
late our industries; yet that, taken together with the Crimean war 
and the gold discovery in California gave this country a fair degree 
of prosperity. 

Manufacturers were not prosperous, and have never been ex- 
cepting under a Republican protective tariff. Farm products 
brought a fair price; labor could find pe se aan at moderate 
rates then prevailing, and a fair degree of prosperity prevailed, 
notwithstanding the large balance of trade against us. if to 
make ruin and bankruptcy the more sure, the free traders secured 
a reduction of the low rate of 23} per cent tariff, making the 
average tariff rate between 1856 and 1861, 16.32 per cent, and the 
inevitable result came, bringing the panic of 1857. President 
Buchanan, in his message to Congress says Officially of this dis- 
tressful free-trade period: 

With unsurpassed plenty in all the productions and all the elements of 
naturai wealth our manufacturers have suspended. Our public works are 
retarded, our private enterprises of different kinds are abandoned, and 
thousands of useful laborers are thrown out of employment and reduced to 
want. We have possessed all the elements of material wealth in rich abun- 
dance, and yet, notwithstanding all these advantages, our country in its 
monetary interests is in a deplorable condition. 

From 1862 to 1872 we had an average tariff rate of about 40 per 
cent. This was during the civil-war iod, and, although the 
balance of trade was against us, = this tariff helped materially 
to mitigate and reduce the t burdens entailed upon the Gov- 
ernment by the war, by yielding to it a large revenue. In 1870 to 
1873 came tariff reductions, amounting to 17 per cent. These 
reductions, on account of the war prices then prevailing here, gave 
the foreign manufacturer a great advantage over our own pro- 
ducer, and produced an enormous adverse trade balance against 
us in 1872-73 of $290,000,000. This, added to our already burden- 
some foreign debt and the loss to our manufacturers and mer- 
chants and their inability to meet foreign competition, brought 
on the panic of 1878. 

Our return to specie payments was an element in it, but the 
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heavy reduction of duty was a sufficient cause for the pani 
average of duty between 1873 and 1890 was 29.70 per ce) 
country gradually recovered from the panic of 1873 and 
upon a period of great prosperity. The balance of trad. 
this period was im our favor by the great sum of $1.37 
Railroads were built, manufactories increased at an )),., 
dented rate, employment was abundant, and wages wer. 
higher. Prosperity prevailed among all classes. 

n 1890 the tariff was again reduced, with a view of +. 


the rate of duty, so as to satisfy the clamor of the free tr, 
the act known as the McKinley law, a law which was \ 
misrepresented and led people to believe that it was ay... 
eo measure. The duty collected underthe McKin).-< ; 


rom 1891 to 1894 averaged 22.72 per cent, a reduction of j-ay\, 
7 per cent from the prior tariff rate. Until the election of (so \, 
enjoyed a degree of prosperity never before seen in this cou) {ry op 
any other. The balance of trade in our favor in 1891 and [s)) \.. 
$242,440,300. But Democracy and free trade were voted int. ).,w. 
in 1892, and, as usual, panic and hard times followed. 

Little attention had been _— by the people prior to the, 
tion to what was contained in the Chicago platform (f {4:2 
As soon, however, as it became known that the Democratic jarty 
was to be in control of the Government on and after Marc); j 
1893, the country suddenly remembered the free-trade })\1t{o rn, 
of the Democracy and became thoroughly alarmed. Noone cou) 
tell what that party would do with the tariff, whether they would 
reduce the rate of duty 25 per cent or 50 per cent or would adopt 
free trade. The country was in a state of uncertainty, and was 
kept in suspense for eighteen months; business could not prosper 
under such uncertain conditions. As a result, merchants ay 
wholesale buyers ceased to buy their usual stock of goods, Iiying 
only such amount of as they could dispose of from day to 
day, no more than what would supply the present demands of 
business. Those who had large stocks of goods on hand made 
pote pron moon ped no — could afford to have a large stock 
0 on hand an ve the party in power, by its legislation 
on the tariff, reduce the value of e every dollar of it, 

The same state of affairs was true as to the manufacturer. No 
manufacturer would manufacture to keep in stock, but ran 
on actual orders a This drawing in and slacking up by the 
merchant, wholesale buyer, and manufacturer gradually brought 
on 8 tion in business and the panic was the result. It was 
the radical free-trade Chicago platform, with the knowledye of 
the people that the Democratic party had the power to carry it 
out, that brought on the panic of 1893, with its long train of har! 
times, a factories, idle men, and bankruptcy. Mr. T. B. 
Walker, of Minneapolis, Minn., — a concise summary of tariff 
changes and their effect, which I here quote: 


It will be observed thatthe panics come always in periods of reduced tariff 
In 1837 is shown the lowest men of duties collected in the history of 
the nation, being less than } reent. Thislow rate was undoubtedly exag 

rated a little the hard es which, as usual, necessitated purchasing 
ower-priced that are charged with asmaller percentage of duty. The 
tariff rates during the whole period from 1834 to average but a slight 
fraction above 17 per cent, ma 17} per cent reduction from the average 
of the preceding period. In 1836the imports ran up to $10.44 per capita. which 
was the highest rate that had been shown in our history to that time, and the 
t for many years afterwards. The balance of trade for that year wa: 
000 ing ae the balance for any year to this 


These extraordinarily large im meparatory to the crash 
of 1837. A nation may as readily financial troubles as a business firm 
b more that its a means will warrant. The panic of 
‘ourth period, when the average tariff was only 16.37 percent 

the lowest rate OF gag ported. It averaged a little lower than the second 
alth in rate for that year ran lower than for any year i 

his fourth The imports for several years previous to 1857 ran highe! 
than at any other time in our ; balance of trade during 
ourth period showed a balance of $174,000,000 against us, or an average 


of $1.14 capita. 
The panic had been made in the tariff 


and 1873, amounting to 17 t. This did not 
r cent. lls did D 

had of the four periods previous 
men at such ad 

in er ncan f 

as wages, inte penses not be red 

rapidly enough to meet the tremendous advantages given to Euro). \'"! 

are en ee ae —— imports for 187 
were r highest rate whole of our tari! | 
before or since, ex the for 1873, which were $15." 

rate for li The balance of t ainst us 

, While in 1878 it reached $158,000,000, the grea':- 

we have ever experienced. 
hurried along and intensified by the appar 

return toward payments, but the heavs 


cause a setback. But the success ©! 

Penlonnet (roms nctual condigions of bankrapt:y 

coming from a Knowledge of the evil that would 

be wrought by party that came in power. 
One of the benefits of a protective tariff is that it largely holds 
our market for the benefit of our own people, and gives the labor 
the used here to the American 


giving it to foreign workmen. To illustrate 
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1,036,489,074 pounds, was imported. The McKinley Act placed a 
duty of 2.2 cents per pound on iron or steel plate coated with 
tin or lead by the dipping or any other process, and to-day we 
have nearly two unde tin-plate mills in operation in this coun- 
try, as the following table will show: 


Mills 
com- 
pleted. 


Namo of firm. Location. 


Somers Bros 

United States Lron and Tin Plate Co 4 
Marshall Bros. & Co 

Lalance & Grosjean ........-. 
Blairsville Rolling Mill Co -. 
Newcastle Sheet and Tin Plate 
Ellwood Tin Plate Co. -.... 
Canonsburg Iron and Steel Co 
Monongahela Tin Plate Co .................- 
PCG TO FIO 0. 6 oon cc cecese cocevees 
Pennsylvania Tin Plate Co........-....-.... 
Wallace, Banfield & Co........ 
Falcon Tin Plate and Sheet Co Niles, Ohio-..-_- 
4@tna Standard Iron and Steel Co Bridgeport, Ohio 
Britton Rolling Mill Co............cccccoss.- Cleveland, Ohio 
Beaver Tin Plate Co New Lisbon, Ohio 
Morton Tin Plate Co Cambridge, Ohio 
PN SR oe ah, on cand gn ene cusadgoasipebont | Canal Dover, Ohio 
Laughlin Nail Co ..............-.......-...-.| Martins Ferry, Ohio -. 
Crescent Sheet and Steel Co................ | Cleveland, Ohio 
Whitaker Iron Co | Wheeling, W. Va-.....-. 
La Belle Iron Works | d 

American Tin Plate Co 

The Morewood Co 

Irondale [ron and Steel Co 
National Tin Plate Co .............-. 
Montpelier Sheet and Tin Plate Co 
Atianta Tin Plate Co ......... 
St. Louis Stamping Co............... 
Cumberland Steel and Tin Plate Co 
Baltimore Iron, Steel, and Tin Plate Co Baltimore, Md 

Great Western Tin Plate Co | Joliet, Il 

American Sheet Iron Co..................-.. | Phillipsburg, N. 
Connellsville Sheet Lron and Tin Plate Co.| South Connellsville,Pa 
Licking Rolling Mill Co .| Covington, Ky 

Ohio River Sheet [ron and Tin Plate Co....| Remington Station,Pa 
EE ED NEN ccavcinibchmeciesictan .| Pittsburg, Pa 
Stickney Lron Co 

Washington Steel and Tin Plate Mills 


Brooklyn, N.Y 

Demmiler, Pa __.--. 

Philadelphia, Pa. . 

-| Harrisburg, Pa 

-| Blairsville, Pa 
Newcastle, Pa 

.| Ellwood City, Pa 
Pittsburg, Pa 
..do 

now Kensington, Pa-. 

— 

RES .| Irondale, Ohio 


ee 


— 
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| Gas City, Ind 
| Middletown, Ind 
-u+-e----| Anderson, Ind 
Montpelier, Ind 
| Atlanta, Ind 
ey 
Cumberland, Md 


Capacity of the 188 mills 


=e eae of tin plates in the United States per annum is 
abou 


Deduct supply for Pacific Coast, dressed meats and fish, and for 
Standard Oil Com — \ imported plates for export on which draw- 
back is allowed, abou 1,500,000 


Net market for consumption of domestic plates “5, 500, 000 

Could any people have a better illustration of the practical ef- 
fects of a protective tariff? 

The Democratic free-trade orators and papers told us that we 
could not make tin plate in thiscountry. They ridiculed the new 
industry and for a long time denied that any mills existed here or 
that any tin plate was made. Notwithstanding the ridicule and 
misrepresentations of the free trader, the new industry has grown 
and prospered, until to-day the stubborn facts have hushed the 
free trader into silence, and no one dare stand up before the 
American people and deny the existence of this new and vigorous 
industry. It can well be said that the McKinley tariff is the 
father of the tin-plate industry, an industry which in the first 
four years of its existence has given employment to over 12,000 
men, and indirectly, taking into account railroads, miners, team- 
sters, and laborers, to over 40,000 men. 

Is there anyone so stupid as to say that a policy which has built 
up in this country an industry which gives employment, directly 
and indirectly, to 40,000 men, and in the first four years of its ex- 
istence has saved to this country $34,000,000, an industry which 
benefits every trade, occupation, and profession, is not beneficial 
to the country? Neither has the farmer been neglested, for he is 
benefited as much as anyone, for it has given him a market tosup- 
ply the needs of over 100,000 consumers of his products. Nor can 
the free trader in this instance say that the tariff is a tax and is 
paid by the consumer. 

The wholesale price of imported coke bessemer tin — I. C. 
14 by 20, at New York, freight and duty paid, per box of full 
weight, 108 pounds, in July, 1891, when the McKinley Act took 
effect, was $5.35. In March, 1896, it was $3.85, a reduction in cost 
of $1.48, or more than 25 per cent. 

The following table gives the production of tin plates and terne 
— in the United States in the fiscal years from July 1, 1891, to 

une 30, 1896: 
Production of tin plates in the United States. 


1894. 
Pounds. . Pounds. 

81, 609, 765 | 120,327,949 | 212,580, 181 

57,613,702 | 73,473,124 440 


Articles. | 1891. | same, [3 ve" 


n plates 
rne plates 
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The following table gives the quantities and foreign y.)) yo of 
the tin plates imported into the United States in the calend:r y. 

from 1871 to 1895: r years 


Imports of tin plates into the United States. 


‘Gross tons.| Value. | 


Year. \@roas tons. 
82, 969 
85, 629 
97,177 
79,778 


216, 181 
3, 893 se---| 228,596 
14, 240, 868 || 1886 -........ ) 
13,057,658 | 1887 
12,008,885 |} 1888 ......_.. 
9,416,816 || 1889 
10, 679, 028 \ BE hasten ies 
9, 069, 967 || 
13, 227, 659 || 
16,478, 110 | 
14, 886, 907 
213,987 | 17,975, 161 baie 
221, 233 | 18, 156, 773 | 

~ This bill provides a duty of 14 cents per pound upon sugar of 
full strength and on refined sugar of 1.875 cents per pound. ‘This 
duty is imposed upon sugar, first, to raise revenue, and second, 
to encourage the building up of the sugar industry of this coun. 
try. The people of this country consume nearly one-third of the 
entire product of the world, consuming annually about 2,21) ,00)) 
tons. In 1896 we imported 3,896,338,557 pounds, which cost the 
American people $89,219,776. Why should we not produce the 
sugar we need and save this vast sum of money to our own peo- 

le? Why send abroad from ninety to one hundred million dol- 
ars annually for an article we can produce as well as not’ 

Investigations have shown that twenty-three States of our Union 
are as well adapted to raising the sugar beet as any country in the 
world. We can raise as good sugar beets as Germany, France, or 
Austria, which are now among the great sugar-producing coun- 
tries of the world, simply because the industry has been 
by those countries in paying a bounty on its production. 
The following table shows that the bounties paid by some of the 
countries of Europe to factories producing sugar from the beet 
in 1894 were as follows: 
Germany $5,781,250 
France........-.-- 


. 10,000,000 


encour- 


2000, 000 
5.000.000 


BOE =. cnndsdtiowesbenstnndens PEE Eedeeccs coc... 22,791,200 
To which should be added Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, mak- 
ing a total of over $25,000,000. 
n 1880 nearly two-thirds of the world’s sugar was from cane. 
In 1895 nearly two-thirds of the world’s supply was froin the beet. 
Germany imposes an import duty on sugar of 4} cents per pound, 
thereby holding the home market to her producers, as the duty is 
acres, prohibitory. She also pays an export duty of 27 to 3s 
cents per hundred to her producers, to aid them in gaining foreign 
markets for her surplus sugar. The world’s production of sugar 
in 1896 is estima to have been 8,248,246 tons, not including 
maple or sorghum sugar, as follows: 


Cane sugar ........... 
Beet sugar 


Of this amount, the United States produces: Cane sugar, 2:7 ,()00 
tons; beet sugar, 37,000 tons. The following table shows the bect- 
sugar production and number of factories in different countries in 
the year 1895-96: 


— 
Factories. Production. 


1, 890, 500 
1,045, 000 
595, 000 
745,000 
250 000 
&. 000 
L2, 596 
90.000 
6,000 


4,771, 05 


1,43 

Should we manufacture all the we purchase from foreign 
countries, it will require 530 factories, each making 36 tons of granu- 
lated sugar every twenty-four hours, during a season of one hun- 
dred days and nights; and it is estimated that each factory will 
extract the sugar of 300 tons of beets each twenty-four hours, or 
30,000 tons in one hundred days, eS total for the 530 facto- 
ries of 15,900,000 tons of beets. Calculating that it will be necessary 
for each factory to employ 160 men at $2 per day, this would make 
a sum of $32,000 per factory each season, and for the 530 factories 
$16,960,000. bi pee a yield of 16 tons per acre on an average, 
each factory eo pe a of 19 acres per day, or 1,900 acres 
for the campaign of one h days, and a total of 1,007,000 
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acres of land for the 530 factories. The number of men employed | lation, are new and just beginning to dev: oP, and will need 
in the factories and in the production of the beets will support a | of our agricultural and m: inufactured p roducts, 
population of over 2,000,000 ple. The exports to. the L atin- Am rican countries with which reci- 
heartily a that part of this bill authorizing the Govern- | procity treaties were in force were as fi llows during the years 
ment to te treaties of reciprocity. Reciprocity is that | ending June 30, 1800, 1893, and 1805 
these whi for the asks foreign countries to give us something | — 
— meevlene of selling their tea, coffee, hides, an 
our market, by giving us lower duties upon a 
comedians fculturel and manufactured products. This policy a 
has been tri under the McKinley tariff and was found to work preat - anane secnewacodngrs eosscncs ee te | Ser aee ans | ae’ nae’ s 
to great advantage in our foreign trade. In flour alone, in less fe on fics” ns ; “ waresececcescersersre"| "O 207 538 | 2.510, 602 1 20, Bun 
mae ne eT we increased our export trade Santo Domingo..........---------s+-+--+++ Ww, 217 | 1,143,479 | 1,318, 91! 
per year, 2,000,000 barrels of which went to the | Sjlvador --.....-.----------- a0 1, Ms 


many 


Country. 1890 1893 189) 


Latin. -American countries. Our export trade with these countries Nicaragua eae a oe re m5 
m 1893, compared with 1890, increased $12,649,568, and we lost in Britis h Gatos Re ji saad | 2,106,345 | 2,000, 675 
trade, the repeal of ee by the Wilson bill, com- | Honduras ......-....-----------------e000--] Meek) 1, 606 5, 000 
paring 1895 with 1893, $10,944,528 Gass... ae seas 45, 7 , 763, 862 I bie 
wae e free traders threw away in one year, by the passage of the Total . cecccecccececcccececccces| 42,800,823 | 56,619,901 | 44,574,863 
i ilson all we had gained under reciprocity in three years. 

a the duty of the Government to begin to look out- Suawense of exports of 18% 8 1800 12, 649, 568 
ward and our foreign trade wherever possible, especi- | Decrease of exports of 1 mpared with is 1), So, Saas 
y withthe Latin-Acrerins countries. These countries lie to| We can not hope to find oun fits ‘ble market for our manufa 
the south of us and are our natural markets if we would only | tured goods in Europe, but as this new ontin mt develop: a 
oad ‘ort to secure them. They are rich in mineral | grows we can secure 0 ur just share of its trade if we mi: ke the 

agricultural resources, are capable of sustaining a vast popu- | effort to do so. Let the Government appoint energetic, business 
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like officials to these countries, who will closely watch the inter- 
ests of our people and seek to extend our trade whenever and 
wherever possible. 
This bill seeks to build up our industries instead of destroying 
them, as did the Wilson bill, particularly regarding the sheep in- 
dustry of this country. Through the injurious effects of that bill 
the number of our sheep has decreased over nine millions from 
January 1, 1893, to Jarmary 1, 1896, as the diagram on page 1056 

will show. 
Wool production of the world, 1360-94. 





Countries. 1860. 1870. | 1880. 
- leita — } ——$ 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
United Kingdom .............-.--. | 140, (00, 000 150, 000, 000 149, 000, 000 
Continent of Europe ............-. 500, 000, 000 485, 000, 000 450,000, 000 


pe FN SS eee 
MUG, nc naire 60 n00e cceentinndode 60, 000, 000 


110, 000,000 | 176, 000, 000 
175, 000, 000 








Cape of Good Hope...... imnliatigined 26, 000, 000 43, 000, 000 
ES RE pee SREY: 43, 000, 000 197, 000, 000 
OES COUMRTIOS . ccucccoccccotsosed 76, 000, 000 68, 000, 000 
Grand total.........-...---.. | 955,000,000 | 1,295,000, 000 | 1,626,000, 000 
© = — ya ———— — ~- = == 
Countries. 1889. 1891, 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 


134,000, 000 
450, 000, 000 


147, 475,000 141,509,077 
639, 917,000 755, 721, 084 





Ne GID, 2d cinnewccdnimnaedl 


ontinent of Europe .............. 


North America oaikiininapakiteia | 880,000,000 819, 100,000 | 342,210,712 
pO ER, | 450,000, 000 550,000,000 | 663,600,000 
Oape of Good Hope........-....... } 70, 000, 000 128, 681,600 | * 131,925,000 
River Plate ............--..-....---| 360,000,000 | 876,700,000 | +397,970,000 
Other countries ...............-..- } 166,000,000 | 204,900,000 | 260,050,000 








Grand total........-.-.--.... 1,950,000, 000 | 2, 456, 773, 600 | 2,692,980, 778 


—— 





* All Africa. 








+ All South America. 


Number, average price, and value of sheep on farms, and their wool product. 
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10, 000, 000 | cies | a 13,000,000 
a an ee 
EE crtadit cincin Dcmicnnsnnaniasibinl 35, 802, 114 
EDT 6 cnacococecs aacuvbeds 52, 516,960 
$3. 37 $122, 774,600 160, 000,000 

2.52 98, 407,809 | 168,000,000 

2.17 82,130,979 | 180,000,000 

2.28 93,364,433 | 162,000,000 

2.82 74,035,837 | 160,000,000 

2.80 88,771,197 | 150,000,000 

2. % 97,922,350 | 158,000,000 

a 2.6 88, 690, 569 170, 000, 000 

788, 2.79 94,320,652 | 181,000,000 
85, 985, 800 $2.60 $93, 606,318 | 192,000,000 
35, 804,.200 2.27 80,892,688 | 200,000,000 
85, 740, 500 2.5 80,603,062 | 208,250,000 
38, 123, 800 2.07 79,028,984 | 211,000,000 
40, 765,900 2.21 90, 230,537 | 282,600,000 
43,576, 809 2.99 104,070,759 | — 240,000,000 
45,016, 224 2,87 106,505,954 | 272,000,000 
49, 237, 201 2.53 124,385,835 | 290,000,000 
50, 626, 626 2.87 129,902,706 | 800,000,000 
50,860, 243 2.14 107,960,650 | 308,000,000 
48,322, 331 1.91 92, 443,867 | 302,000,000 
44, 750,314 2.01 $9,872,839 | 285,000,000 
43, 544, 765 2.05 89,279,926 | 289,000,000 
42,909, 079 2.18 90,640,369 | 265,000,000 
44,336,072 2.27 100,659,761 | 276,000,000 
48, 431, 136 2.51 108,397,447 | 285,000,000 
44, 938, 365 2.58 116,121,270 | 204,000,000 
47, 278, 558 2.66 125,909,264 | 808,151,055 
45, 048, O17 1.98 89, 186, 110 287, 105, 980 
42, 204, 064 1.58 66,824,621 | 254,206, 726 
88, 208, 783 1.70 GR WE teen nc ccucdeene 








Their value since 1893 has decreased over $60,000,000. Youcan 
not destroy a great industry, producing an annual wool clip val- 
ued at over $90,000,000, without injuring other industries and af- 
fecting the ew of the country. 

Those who believe there is not re in circulation to 
do the business of the country should be willing to vote for this 
bill, and retain here over a hundred million of dollars which is 
paid annually to f producersof sugar. They should be will- 
ing tovote for this bill and retain within our border over $90,000,- 
000 paid annually to foreign ucers of wool and woolen goods, 
Mr. Chairman, this bill should be passed ptly, so that the busi- 
ness interests of the country can adjust themselves to it. The peo- 
ple are anxious to have Congress act and to afford them the relief 
that this bill provides. Pass it promptly, and I believe we will 
goon see a gradual revival of business, and soon prosperity will 
again prevail throughout this land. 


i 





The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. W. F. LOVE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 


On the bill (H. R. 879) to provide revenue for the Government 
age the industries of the United States 


Mr. LOVE said: 

Mr. CHarrMan: The tariff has been an issue with th 
people for more thana century, and has been discusseil 
phases by the most distinguished statesmen, profoundes: 
and ablest writers of the age; therefore, it is difficult 
advance new ideas or contribute additional learnin 
exhausted subject. 

But realizing the magnitude of the interest inyol\ 
far-reaching and disastrous effect upon the American }\ 
duty to those whom I have the honor to represent «: 
my voice and my vote should be used against this pro) 
lation. 

There are some provisions in this bill acceptable | I 
have great objections to others, while against the bil! 
Learnestly protest. What should hinder us from ex. 
own judgment upon these provisions, singly and sev y 
should the friends of this us-in a condition w 
not give to each item that is distinct and separate in i(..|: 
arate and distinct consideration? We have not been «!! 
to consider this important bill by sections. Not an an. 
has been allowed except when offered by the Ways 2 ) 
Committee. How is it — for this House to vot 
on a bill of 163 pages, when only about 20 pages of it ha 
consideration in the Committee of the Whole? This 
pected to raise annually at least $113,000,000 by an indi: 

— people to protect trusts. There is no need for th 

aste. 
* There is in the Treasury now $117,000,000 in excess of 
that is required for the gold reserve, and the amount is q 
each day. This amount, even at the rate of deficiencies | 
last two years, would supply the deficiencies and run t! . 
ment for two years longer, with the ordinary revenw 
Wileon bill, and they would increase under a normal ¢ 
affairs. There can be but one reason for this extraor:! 
cedure. Itis not want of time. The only solitary r 
this billis of such character that if submitted in th ry, 
orderly way to the members of this House, there is grei | n 
the part of those who have it in charge that it woul ‘ 3 
poms form, would be made less burdensome upon th ; 
ess beneficial to special interests. This bill, we are in! y 
the minority of the Committee on Ways and Means, \ 
almost entirely by the agents of the protected inter ' 
country, and many paragraphs of the bill are in the : 
guage of their petitions. 

Gentlemen, you can prevent a fair discussion and per! 
this bill here, we will force you to discuss it before t) 
where speech is free and where debate is not limited to the tiv 
minute rule. 

Mr. Chairman, culture, manufacture, and commer’ 
stitute the immaculate tripod upon which rests the ': of 
American and their great interests should |» l 
and inseparable. All legislation is unwise which pro) |? 
benefit one of these without looking to consequences wl!) ) 
fall on the others. Now, let us apply the schedules of t! ll 
respectively to these three fundamental sciences of our (: \«"!- 
ment and see what would be the effect. 


AGRICULTURE. 


ture is the oldest, the broadest, and most impor's: °f 
fields of human labor. It marked the dawn, has ('s''!- 


culture has boon raed the basis of national develo 
as develop! 


in this . It challenges our deepest concern. In 
of this country was $8,000,000," 
which sum the farmers owned $5,000,000,000. In 1860 the wew') 


/ 
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¢ the United States was $16,000,000,000, of which the f: ars | aised from its low depression? rill t f i 
ya $12,000,000,000. In 1870 the wealth of this queebae one the Soest by this rats 0 aaa eee 


. > (% rtain! not 
$30,000,000, 000, of which the farmers owned $11,000,000,000. In On the contrary. it is an we 
. . : niral a Ss an l eT rod ) ) 7] 
1840 the value of all property in the United States was $46,000,- | corn, wheat, and oats in th ie a es 
900,000, Of this, the farmers owned 87 ,000,000,000. In 1890the en- | the farmer on hi i i ts “> oe 
=f : n ! r o1 ! products isa far tlhe iy e 4) 
tire wealth was $62,000,000,000, and the farmers had but $9,000,- | articles is so infinitesimal a a ; 
000,000. : have laudéd the farm: r in m she “y . . . Se 
The census reports show great inequality between farm and | fully told of his going th it 
factory labor, as is proven by the following tables: on élection day to vote for protectio t 
I reports cont the foll | what base ingratitude on your part to 
The census ports contain the following complete statement regarding istr no lection fa rs ti 
ons Goo manutactaring interests of one ¢ g distribution of election favo it \ } 
stowing upon many political manipulator 
Entire capital invested -.... : ate. ae eee $6, 524, 475,305 | has contributed to the farmers ivantage of \ 
his own individual efforts and 3 ono} 
Value of all manufactured products... .........-..... 9.370.107.624 | Prices at which he could supply his nee 
Miscellaneous expenses. ..... - i asteceeidiiiameioin 9630), O44, 058 Now. by this measure ° = ’ to 7 } 
Wages paid.... ee seceeees-e~- eae j 2, 282, 825, 25 tare ; 7 , 43 é es tp -" 
Cost of raw material. ..............-.---.----. .... 5,158, 868, 355 age by increasing the price of the artick he must iriy . 
ne axe | DUY Without enhancing in the least the pr f far 
8, O72, 635, 678 vig ae : ; I 2 
How do you expect t : ish Y marke n 
Net profits.............. RMR SN __... 1.297.471. 948 factured g wis—which ir pet t when tl farme ‘ ) 
is the best customer, is unable to buy « } nD ! 
This table shows a net profit of 20 per cent on the capital stock of all manu- | #! present prices Under the pr t MATIC 
facturing concerns for the year 18%) implements. in ; 
The census also givesa correspondence but not so complete a statement | other nece ‘vy arti { f "* are 
regarding agricalture: eT necessarv articles on t] 7. eon the f ist. whiecl 
about the only protection the fa rcan} 1 } now 
Tamber of farms in the United States in 1800...............-... 4.504.041 | POSe to taxthem an average of 45 per cent, which \ l 
umber of acres in farms. ... eal Set 623. 218.619 | on the farmer's labor; yet your pretended pm ! 
umber of acres in average farm... Scaeeae eid ia | Auemicgn labor and industs ' a 
Total value of farms and stock .--..- - """* g15, 982, 207, 680 | * rican labor and industry. 
Value of farm products sold, consumed on the farm, and on ° I would like to have some member of tl Republ 
_ hand......--.---.------- , ‘ $2, 460,107,454 | point toas ngle section of this act that will ve cr 
Value of farm products per average farm ‘ : $538 | or enlarged market for the farmet rodnect ‘to con 
> ‘ “ | , it OCU Ctisa i 
‘ « - . . the increased cost of t! necess ea of life } vill 
_Themanufacturing interest, with a capital of six and one-half bil- | farmer to sell in the « ot eat: nawivah 4m, ty ; aaa ama 
lions, made a net profit of $1,297,471,948, or 20 per cent on the | dearest It is true that or in aes 1) bin 3 ae — aS 
investment, and paid labor over two billions of dollars, while ag- | live st: ck are put on the dut hs ; ag ay _orn 
riculture, with nearly sixteen billions capital, earned a gross | of these articles whi h il ieee an ae a ae 
fit of $2,460, 107,455 1 is credited with payi Rao SEveCIes WHICA Muss Und a } , yond the sea 
Tro ,4600, ,455, and is credited with paying nothing for | their market price is regulated her l { 
abor. Now, if the gross proceeds of an average farm of 137 acres | foreign value “J a eee eee oe 
is $538, and five persons are allowed for each family, it will The McKinley Act placed a tariff { ny , hel 
show a gross income annually for each person of $107.75. or an | and 25 cents per buse n wheat ‘bot e+) Sue aeaathes 
average per ta income of 29 cents per day, out of which all | largely in ex “ess of the hom oc ti ti 1 ‘ tn . 
expenses must ypaid, including food and clothing. Now, as will | thenhelpthecornand\ bral a in waeeheen m 
q 1 , ipthecornand wheat produce : lt igh tl 
be seen in a statement sent Senator Mitis, of Texas, which I will | tion of both corn and wheat d : ae 
rit, the gross income of the American factory operative is | tax went into effect, the price ¢ ® meee Siete a ) ‘ 
1 or 95 cents per day, more than three times that of the farm | bushel in 1891 to 2 5.3 cent } r bushel in 149: W ah ol 
rer: | from 83.9 cents per bushel in 1891 to 50.9 cents per bushel in 
RIMENT oF LABOR, ashington, D. C., February 6, 1894. | one i a gTIC iral exports for th isc yea nding. ut 
Dera L Wasi rhe total agricultural exports for the f | | 
“ : cere 2540 879 90> } ‘ 
My Dear Srna: In response to yours of January 18 and January 24, I have 1896, were $569,579,207. Of this amount, $504,758,012 sisted 


the honor to state that from the very best sources which I have been able to the great staple articles of the West and South, which were fo 1 















consult [ estimate the average annual earnings in all manufacturing ind into seeking a fore i ket 
oa P an v1 . al s fa g indus- o seeking a foreign market. his country can produce tl 
es in the countries named by you to be as follows: articles cheaper than elsewhere in the world, and the United Sta 
duitad oT io therefore holds the home market as to farm prod: uzain 
Total value | Number | Product) Annual | porters regardless of the tarifl The United States exported 
Oounsry. | of products. | aioe seen ae for the fiscal year 1896 of corn and corn meal 101,100,875 bu 
‘ ‘ . | paid. » and 4 : tes} , \ “et 
weeks : | ahs I Scope poss otnea laggy yore ccna he ught here principally 
| or see urposes; of tallo exported 52,759,212 pour ‘Al 
nited Kingdom... | $4, 100,000,000 | 5,189,000} $790 $204 | in aaa ote endl ae te ps a Se peaen, Save 
inion 2’ 245 000,000 | 4.443.000 BAS ITs imported 8,2 I pounds; lard, exported 509,534,256 pound nil 
ae eR 9915, 000, 000 | 5 850.000 | M5 1hS imported 2,116 pounds beef, exports d 360,674,917 pounds, it 
UA. cthiidistces } 1,815, 060, 000 | 4, 760, 000 | uB1 1a) ported HOS .608 pound oats. exports | 12019 500 bh hel l 
Austria..........-..-.--.-.-.....| 1,285,000,000 | 3,090,000 | 400 | 150 | imported 47.506 bushel ee oe re 
Healy nono ce AN | “Gas ono 000 | 2.281" ano | 285 | = im] orted 47,506 bushels. Of bacon and ham we exports l 425 
Span... em | 425,000,000 | 1.167) 000 | 64 jon | 802,187 pounds and 129,036,551 pounds, respectively; imported o 
aR 510,000,000 | = 953,000 | BAS 15 | both, 275.508 pounds. Of tton, ¢ rt 9? OHO 1 nm 
Orizeriand--.......... cada | 360,000,000 | — 370,000 | 433 150) ports 158068 oat  OF1 ie 7 abe hens Be aa ee 
States...................| %,215,000,000 | 3,837,000 1,880 | 347 ee ae” Ante « ne ng th ct no we gece 
| pounds. The duty paid last year on imported wheat 
Rngnetsemang . ’ corn, $784: corn meal, $10.26; oats, $272: flour, $313. The whol 
3, Unites caine, 2m: 2, Great Britain, $24; 3, France, $175; 4, Belgium, | duty that would be collected on the importation of these farm 
<i aa $150; 7, Switzerland, $150; 8, Italy, $150; 9 products will not amount to over $25,000 
, $120; . } : 
The above estimate has been made, so far as the United States is con You can not delude the farmer with the hope that by t 
paid to ther. ax actual pout of persons employed and the total wages posed law you can give him a better market at home for h 
them. as shown by the census of 1890; for Great Britain they have | ton, wheat, and other propucts, for) * by year we 
mn made largely from British figures, and for the other countries the esti- increasing + vy on “ rt eran’ peter G 
mates have been made from statements originating with foreign authorities epee — mee a —— 7 ts going abroad for a 
and verified by facts collected by agents of this Department. While the’ there are millions of acres of land vet to be brought 
actual figures given in the above estimates may not be more than approxi- | tion that must find an outlet in the markets of the w d 
matel ear = Sees Seee, are fair. | manufacturers themselves must find consumers for 
very respectfu ; . a r ss . , : me yaa : LOT ane | 
, ¥ CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Commissioner, | in foreign markets, for our industries have a capacity to prod 
i twice as much as the American people can cons VM v 
In i i | 
the United States there are over 8,000,000 persons engaged in | im fact, risen to be the producing na ' 
, With a capital investment of more than $13,000 ,000,000, | Recent statistics show thet re pr ! per t 
ich is constantly decreasing in value under the protective sys- | steel production of the whole worl er cent of the ] 
tem, from which receive no benefits, although they bear the | 27 per cent of the iron ore, 30 per cent the coal, 50 per cent o! 
greatest share of its burdens. The products of agriculture con- | TaW cotton, 12 per cént of wool, 15 per cent of the wheat, and 8) 
stitute about 70 per cent of our exports; they largely pay the bal- | pet cent of corn, which, on the average, shows that we are pro 
ances in our f trade. Last y . : §ucing more th: r cent of 1 
oreign trade. Last year our farm products sold for | ducing more than 40 per cent of the staple products of the earth, 
879,287. Of this amount $190,000,000 was.on cotton. Now, | While we have only 4 per cent of the population, which is self 


it is such an important factor in our Government, is | evident that we can not continue in our progress unless the mar 
not just and wise that that industry should be fostered and | kets of the world are open to purchase the products of our toil. 
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The farmer does not ask for any special favors or privileges, but 
only demands that the Government be administered for the gen- 
eral welfare of all classes without discrimination. 


MANUFACTURES. 


Do our mannufactories need further and increased protection; 
and if so, how much? On this point we have had many general 
statements, but little precise information. 

There are 20 per cent of the working population and about 8 per 
cent of the total population engaged in manufacturing pursuits. 
Now, suppose the increased duties proposed by this bill would give 
them an increase of profit and wages. Should it be done at the 
expense of the remaining 92 per cent of our population? 

It is often asserted on the floor that our manufacturing indus- 
tries have suffered greatly by the enactment of the Wilson law. 
Now, let us investigate the official statistics. The volume of for- 
eign goods imported into the United States during the last fiscal 
year was $160,000,000 less than was imported during the last fiscal 
year under the McKinley law, which proves that the foreigner is 
ess in the home market than ever before, The statistics show 
that the productions of iron ore under the Wilson bill are 40 per 
cent greater than they were under the McKinley bill, pig iron 25 
per cent greater, iron furnaces in blast 25 per cent greater, while 
our exports of iron and stee) increased 20 per cent under the Wil- 
son bill, and our consumption of iron ore has increased 45 per cent. 

It was predicted that the reduction in tariif on iron ore under 
the Wilson bill from 75 to 40 per cent would cause large importa- 
tions, but the figures show to the contrary, for in 1895 the exports 
of iron and steel were $35,062,838, the largest ever before, The 
Treasurer’s report shows thatin 1893, under the McKinley law, we 
imported $18,735,728 more than we exported, while in 1895, under 
the Wilson law, our expor’s exceeded our imports seventy-five mil- 
lions and in 1896 over one hundred millions, and during the last 
eight months our exports have exceeded our imports more than 
three hundred millions. 

Our importations from foreign countries have fallen off, as com- 
pared with the McKinley bill, very materially. Since the passage 
of the Wilson bill our exports of cotton goods have increased 
more than 50 per cent, making a total of $16,000,000, higher than 
ever reached before. From 1891, the first year the McKinley law 
went into operation, to 1896, the last year of the Wilson Act, our 
domestic exports of manufactures increased largely, as you will 
observe by the following table: 


Domestic exports, 1892 


$158, 510, 937 
Domestic exports, 1806 


228, 571, 178 


A net increase of from 15.61 to 26.48 per cent. 
Some of the principal increases follow: 


1892. 1896. 


$3, 219, 130 $5, 176, 775 
82, 935, 086 41, 840, 269 
2, 434, 793 7 
1, 338, 655 
28, 909, 614 
13, 278, 847 
6, 545, 34 
4,614, 597 
.-.| 128,121, 656 


868, 374 
1,2 
25, 


Wood, and manufactures of ..... .| 26,270,040 
Wool, and manufactures of ....... Gos ccensesacusivense« 519, 198 


Agricultural imploments. ..... 2... ....00..-..- 22... 
Animals 

Fruit - 

tron and steel manufactures.................-...-.-... 
Leather manufactures 

ee ES ae aera 
Copper, and manufactures of 

ED ote 5 wince Caen bbeue 

Cotton manufactures 


Total imports and exports of manufactured goods, 


Exports of 
domestic 


Imports. 
| manufactures. 


$789, 310, 409 
844, 916, 196 
827, 402) 462 
866, 400; 922 
654, 994, 622 
731, 969, 965 
779, 724, 674 


$151, 102, 376 
168, 927, 315 


183, 595, 743 
228, 571, 178 
It will be seen from these tables that the amount of goods manu- 
factured and sold abroad has increased and the importations de- 
creased, Now, then, in the face of these facts, how can anyone 
contend that the present condition of the country is due to the 
passage of the Wilsen bill or foreign competition? To show how 
unequal the tariff burdens are resting upon the country, enablin 
the East and North to prosper at the expense of the South ont 
West, I will print in my remarks a statement prepared with great 


se 
amy 


care by the gentleman from South Carolina, Mr. McLavp), in 
cluding his comments on the same. , 


During the early months of 1895 the Atlanta Constitution, anot} 
Southern journal. succeeded in collecting data from the auditors 
trollers of forty-three States and Territories regarding the incr: 
crease of property valuation therein for the years 1893 and 1894 
ing table is a summary of the facts gathered: 


1 


State or Territory. 1893. 


1891. D 


$260, 172, 590 
28, 468, 183 
3, 526, 484 
700, 000 
. 722,417 
, 965, 406 
52, 44, 907 
33,000, 000 
7,191,516 
, 004, 669 
857, 799 
356, 621,818 
706, 790, 076 
250, 045, 508 
524, 056, 241 
270, 812, 782 
2, 701, RZ, 144 
642, 908, 651 
160, 949, 527 
904, 580, 787 
127, 548, 175 
194, 755, 124 
26, 178, 060 
274, 816, 342 
768, 205, 274 
43, 630, 240 
4, 088, 058, 949 
261, 717, 727 
15, 029, 927 
1, 752, 990, 930 
168, ORS, 995 
3,115, 320, 549 
170, 242, 261 
136, 082, 40 
338, 731, 726 
886, 175. 305 
117,505, 875 
176, 051, 385 
466, 045, 118 
285, 634, 246 
222, 218, 154 
654, 000, 090 
82, 356, 801 


$243, 171, 677 | 
27,061,974 |.... 
171, 945, 480 | 
1, 205, 918, 000 
208, 905, 279 
104, 246, 969 | 
29, 012, 923 | 
000, 000 | 


Alabama 

BE 9.0 ccnansusetetns 
SE ncuckevueckne | 
California ........... 1, 
Colorado 

, ARs | 
Georgia 

I os sats is ok ett 
Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Maine 

Massachusetts 
Minnesota. ...... 
Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


1,275, 4 
Ni, 
337, ! 
6065, 22 
251, 
R91 


342 | 
, o48 | 
108 | 
9,370 | 
2,815, 883, 1 
645, 24 
159, 058, 436 
999, 951, 960 , 822, 173 


1,045, 845 
5,081, 862 
1, 50, 588 
24, 301,477 

OO 


“oO 
flew, 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 

| 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


41, 128, 620 ; 
4, 273,942,431 | 235,883, 
262, 927, 119 
14, 830,495 |_- 
1, 742, 662, 115 
150, 399, 383 | . 
8, 162, 114, 251 
173, 508, 269 
128, 046, 765 
S19, 822, 197 
867, 814, 305 | 
00, 42, 472 | .........-. 
176, 132, 912 |.... 
464, (38, 922 |. 
228, 356, 572 57, 277, 674 
220, 007, 407 2, 210, 743 
600, 000, 000 40000000 
29, 198, O41 3, 158, 700 


“46,793, 702 


8, 266, 008 


WOSUNORD . .snucrccwas 
Virginia ........ 
Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


The official record of the value of property returned for taxation in 19% 
and 1804: Five hundred millions missing from the South and the West 

This table is given to prove that whatever financial disasters may ov: 
the balance of the country, New England and its allies remain wii 
and continue their work of accumulation. 


NEW ENGLAND AND ITS ALLIES, 


Out of these 43 States and Territories only 12 show an increase of property 
valuation, while the remaining 31 show almost uniform decreases 

The total increase for the 12 States is $337,800.753. 

Of this amount $235,883,482 comes from New York alone. Seventy percent 
it is seen, comes from New York, and 70 per cent of the balance comes from 
Massachusettsand Pennsylvania. The totalincrease in the remaining! stat 
is $30,822,002. 

The 41 States and Territories show a falling off. Thisdecrease in prop rty 
valuation amounts to the enormous sum of $500,185,795. itis widespread.! 
being no such radical decrease as New York showsin opposition. New tan) 
shire and Vermont show a decrease, but taken asa whole the entire New 
England and Middle Atlantic States show a net increase in property valua 
tion for taxation of $312,110,555. Only 2 of the Western and Middle States 
show an increase, and the net decrease from that vast territory foots uy) 

319,824,785. In the 12 Southern States given, 4, North and South Car 

‘lorida, and Louisiana, show a small increase. I am ata loss to account for 
such an increase, unless it be from thesame cause as in South Carolina. wher 
a reassessment of railroad and bank properties was effected which materi |) 
increases the taxable valuation of the State. 

But with this increase the net loss for that section is $90,284,580. Bear i: 
mind that the year 1894 is compared with the panic year of 1893. Thess ‘ix 
ures are startling. It is a story of stupendous losses the people have =" 
tained and of the extraordinary gains that have been made by the m« 
manufacturing centers of the East at the expense of the other secti:: 5 

It is a story of increasi: verty and disaster on the one hand ani: 
ing power and wealth on the other. AsI understand it, this immen~ 
refers to the loss in rty values usually listed for taxation. lt 
refer to or include the depreciation of the products of labor, the d:)) 
in business and its losses, or the enforced idleness or waste of labor ol 
Such losses can not be ———— much less be given in detail . 

Such a statement as ought to reveal quite clearly that a vast 
ence s conditions and degrees of prosperity exists among the peopl: | 
country. 

In order to sustain my contention that the East bas been piling up 
accumulations of wealth, while the great producing sections of the n.' 
can barely hold their own, I will give a comparison between the censis 
1880 and the census of 1890. If the figures which I have just given sur)! 
the gentleman from Maine, those which Iam about to give will be ut!” 
start In fact, to analyze them carefully is to discover the most 
strous system of exchan priguntage of this or any other country. ‘' 
enough to convince any right: nded man that this system must be chans 
and that at once, if we would preserve our free institutions or nation! 


integrity. 
I shall quote to some extent from a synopsis of the census bulletins by M. 
8. 8. King, found in his book entitled Bondholdersand Bread Winvers. | wi! 
begin with the States of Indiana, Dlinois, Io Nebraska, Louisiana, Miss's- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, and North Carolina. 9 great States are those 








————— 
-_— 


upon which the country depends for the production of wheat, corn, and other 
cereals, meat, dairy ucts, sugar, cotton, tobacco, rice, and almost every- 
thing that the agric tural portion of our country produces. 

With these I will compare the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, and Penn 
sylvania. In these nine States is found the great manufacturing and money 
~enters of the nation. The relative condition of these two groups of States 
should give a fair interpretation of the truth or ay of my position. The 
first group of States has 486,040 square miles of land, while the second group 
of States but 168,665 square miles, about 3 to 1. spar ee of the 
first group is 19,408,155 people: while the second is 14,507,407. During the ten 
vears between 1880 and 189) the first group, or producing States, gained in 
wealth $550,441,974, while the second group, or manufacturing and money 
loaning States, gained in wealth $3,054,762,722. In other words, the 9 man- 
ufacturing States, with but one-third as much land, and less than two million 
more people, gained in wealth five times as much as the producing States. 
The producing meaees patna 22 per cent in people and 20 per cent in wealth, 
while the manufacturing States gained 2 per cent in people and 40 per cent 
in wealth. 
a Xenia. let us —- these 9 producing States with the single State of 
Massachusetts. As I stated before, these 9 States contain 486,040 square 
miles. Massachusetts has only 8,415 square miles. These 9 States contain 
13,400.167 people, while Massachusetts has but 1,783,085. These 9 States in 
1880 had an valuation of $2,792,919,155. The assessed valuation of 
Massachusetts was $1,584,756,802, The relative position which these 9 States 
held to Massachusetts seperaing land, labor, and. capital was: Land, 58 to 1; 
labor, 7 to 1, and capital, 2 to The 9 producing States had 58 times as 
much land, 7 times as much labor, and double the amount of capital that 
Massachusetts had. ’ 

Under such conditions it would seem that with all these advantages the in- 
crease of wealth would be largely in favor of the 9 producing States, but 
such is not the case. While these 9 producing States increased in wealth 
during the ten years between 1880 and 1890 $550,441.74, the little State of 
Massachusetts increased in wealth $569,377,824. This one little manufacturing 
State increased in wealth nearly ten millions of dollars more than these 9 
great produ States. Striking as these figuresare, they will be surpassed 
as the com is continued. To these 0 great producing States I will 
add Florida, Kentucky, and Kansas, and compare these 12 States with the 


State of ty om adpener a \ 

These 12 States contain 667,100 square miles. Pennsylvania has but 45,215. 
In 1880 these 12 States contained 16,323.441 pex pe. Pennsylvania only 4,282 891. 
The assessed valuation of these 12 States in 1880 was $3,335,313,121, that of 
Pe lvania $1,683.450,016. The gain of these 12 States in wealth in ten years 
was $37. 194 100, while the gain of Pennsylvania for the same period was 
$909,382.016. With fourteen times as much land, four times as much labor, 
and twice as much capital, these 12 great States were led by the single State 
of Pennsylvania more than $12,000,000. 

Tothese 12 States I will add Tennessee, Virginia, and West Yirqinia, making 


15 States, and com: them with New York. These 15 States have an area 
of 776,480 square ; New York has but 49,170. These 15 States had a popu- 


lation of 19, in 1880, while New York had 5,082,871. The assessed valua 
tion of the 15 States at that date was $3,995, 169,502, while that of New York 
was FT © gain of these 15 States in wealth during the ten years 
named was $1,117, ; that of New York was $1, 123,385,932. 

With one-sixteenth as much land, one-fourth as many people, and but two- 
thirds as much capital, this one State of New York increased its wealth about 


six millions more these 15 great producing States. It seems impossible, 
but such are the figures. 


I will make but one more comparison. To the 15 States named I will add 
M Ar South Carolina, Maryland, Delaware, and the great State 


of Ohio, making 21 States in all. Here is an empire in extent and in the 
diversity of its uctions. The resources of this vast territory are almost 
beyond com: n, while the industry and intelligence of its people are 


unsu 

These 21 ae wie all their possibilities, I will compare with the 9 States 
first mentioned 6 New England States, with New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania added. The area of the 21 States is 985,635 square miles; that of 
the 9 States 168,665 square miles. In 1880 the pagulanion of the 21 States was 
28,242,922, while that of the 9 States was 14,507,407. 

The assessed valuation of the 21 States in 1880 was $6,830,554,028; that of 
the 9 States was 928.915. The 21 States gained in wealth during the ten 
qeers named as 195,657. The 9 States during that period gained $3,054,- 


im. These 9 States gained nearly twice as much as the 21 States in the 
face of all this disad 
tion of the poet: 


{Applause | ee 

the tal invested in the manufacturing industries increased 12) 
ee cent from to 1890, while during that same period farm values shrunk 
rom 80 per cent of the total wealth of the country to 20 per cent of the same. 


We are seg or to adopt the system of protection on general 
principles, d what would be the consequence of the universal 
oe of such a general ager but that nations would 
a entirely from intercourse with one another? In this en- 
lightened age of the world nations will supply themselves from 
the best sources, and the true policy of all producers, whether of 
raw material or of manufactured articles, is not vainly to endeavor 
to keep other venders out of the market, but to outstrip them in 
it by the quality and cheapness of their article. It is not in the 
nature of commerce to enrich one party at the expense of the other. 
In this day of knowledge and progress there can be no commerce 
wees nations but that which shall benefit all who are parties 
‘ A distinguished writer, discussing this subject, said he objected 
to all attempts to frustrate the benevolent intentions of Provi- 
dence, which given to various countries various wants in order 
bring them together. Commerce, to continue undisturbed and 
must be, as it was intended to be, a source of reciprocal 
between nations and an interchange of productions to pro- 

the , the wealth, and the happiness of mankind.” 
Beemeee protibition sought to be indoctrinated by this 
and proved to be trous in the McKinley law, 
doctrine would be preposterous. Suppose all nations 
it, they would be prosperous, then, according to 


vantage. Surely this showing makes good the declara- 


“The seed ye sow, another reaps; 
The wealth ye find, another keeps.” 


yeeas 
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the arguments of gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber, 

just in proportion in which they abolished intercourse with one 

another. Protection and encouragement are, doubtless, some- 

times wise and beneficial if kept within proper limits, but when 

carried to the point of prohibition become an absurdity 
DINGLEY BIL! AN INCREASE OVER M'KINLEY BILl 

In 49 ont of 82 items in Schedule A there is an increase over 
those of the McKinley law, and in every on the other items, 
almost without exception, the rate is much higher than under 
the Wilson bill. 

Twelve out of the 14 schedules show an inert ise over the Me- 
Kinley law. The rate of duty under the McKinley law averaged 
49.58 per cent, the rate of duty under the Wilson law averaged 
89.94 per cent, and the rate of duty under the proposed bill is 
57.08 per cent, or 8 per cent higher than the rate fixed by the 
McKinley law, which was condemned by the American people. 

The consumer, in order to protect the home market, will be re- 
quired to pay 82 per cent on paints, 58 per cent on nails, 98 to 120 
per cent on glass, 138 per cent on table cutlery, 120 to 195 per 
cent on pocketknives, 80 to 170 per cent on ready-made clothing, 
178 to 350 per cent on worsted knit goods, 170 to 200 per cent on 
dress goods of certain textures, 38 per cent on muslin, 110 per 
cent on hats, 100 per cent on woolen goods, 200 per cent on floor 
matting, and 110 per cent on blankets. On all these articles the 
finer the goods the lower the duty. 

SUGAR SCHEDULE! 

One of the most unjust schedules proposed in this billis the dif- 
ferential on refined sugar, or thedifference between raw and refined 
sugar, which is specially to the interests of the sugar trusts. The 
duty on raw sugar has been increased three-fourths of a cent per 
pound, from nine-tenths to 1.63 cents, while the duty on refined 
sugar is 1.874 cents per pound. The differential duty proposed is 
twice theamount allowed under the existing law, or 364 cents per 100 
pounds. In the last ten years of its existence the sugar trust has 
taken from the people $97,000,000 in the way of excessive profits. 1] 
will here quote the following extracts from the recent remarks of 
the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. McoMILLIN] 
pertaining to this subject, which, no doubt, will be read with 
much interest: 

TAKING CARE OF THE SUGAR TRUST 

Mr. Chairman, not only have the gentlemen increased this burden lax 
ation, but in doing so they have taken good care of the corporations and 
trusts which now control the sugar market. Notwithstanding the fact that 
sugar manufacturing can be done in this country as cheaply as anywhere in 
the world, notwithstanding its manufacture is in the hands of the most gi 
gantic trust organized in this or any other country, they give 
to the trust in the way of difference betwee 1 the tax placed on raw and on 
refined sugar that they not only perpetuate its existence and power but con 
tinue its enormous profitsand dividends. Inthe presence of these gentlemen 
who framed this bill it was demonstrated by witnesses who came before thy 
Ways and Means Committee at the hearings 

First, that a gigantic trust existed in this country tocontrol manufactur 
regulate prices, and increase their profits 

Secondly, that the two wings of this trust—the eastern and western 
entered into an agreement by which they farm out and appropriate the t 
ritory of this great Government and these 72,000,000 people among themselve 
each agreeing to supply certain portions of the territory and not to invade 
the other's territory nor, within the other's territory, cut prices 

Thirdly, that in order to carry out this scheme and insure It 
and profits, the American Sugar Refining Company controls ab 


uch a margin 


i per 


petuity 
tely 


price of refined sugar every day. Its operations were made successful by 
entering into contract with those by whom the sugar ts sold that they would 
not sell the sugar thus purchased below the price fixed by the refine: A 
contract to this effect has to be signed. The profits paid to the groc vho 
handled the sugar came by way of a commission of three-eighths of a « 


pound paid back to the grocer if he was able to certify that he had sold 
according to the trust prices and direction. If he is unable to make this cer 
tificate, he gets no profit. He was, therefore, unable to cut the price of sugar 
under any circumstances. If he had a faithful and heavy customer with 
whom he would gladly divide his commission, the ironbound obligation with 
the trust prevented him from doiig so and cut him off from all profit if he 
did. 

Sir, the hearings show that the sugar schedule of this bill \ 
New York and furnished to the committee 

Sir, that was the condition when the hearings were on; that i 


vas framed in 


the condi 


tion today. Leaving the one-eighth difference between raw and refined 
sugar as contained in the present law, the committee, at the behest of son 
body, has fixed the differential rate between raw and refined sugar at 35 to 


40 cents per 100 pounds, all of which goes to increase the price of sugar and 
to sustain the most colossal trust of modern time How much mor b 
tained by controlling absolutely the sugar market for 72,000,000 people [ do 


not undertake to say. [Applause on the Democratic side.) What excuse is 
there for this? The trust came before the committee and made its demands 
Its demands were heeded. That will not be denied by any man who has read 
these hearings. Now,Il ask you whether there is any trust on this earth that 


is bigger than the 72,000,000 of our American px 
do their duty? [Applauseon the Democratic 

During the discussion of this measure the Democrats and Popu- 
lists have repeatedly attempted to incorporate an amendment that 
would deprive trusts of the benefit of protective features of this 
bill, but in every instance it has been vigorously resisted and 
defeated by the Republicans. That party owes too much to the 
trusts to legislate against them—on the contrary, they are fondly 
fostered. 

In the Fifty-first Congress some of the leading Republicans, 
as will be seen by the following extracts from the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorRD, believed that the duty then collected on imported sugar, 


» if their repre ntatives 
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amounting to $55,975,984,.52, or nearly $1 per capita, was a bur- 


deasome tax: 


(Ways and Means report, by William McKinley, Say Raat Congress, first 
session. Report Volume V, page 14.) 

The committee recommend up to and including No. 16 Dutch standard in 
color and molasses be ae on the free list. * * * 

In 1889 the duties collected on imported sugar and molasses amounted to 
$55,975,610. Add to this the increase of price of domestic sugar arising from 
the duty, and it is clear that the cat on sugar and molasses consumed by the 
people of this country is at least $64,000,000, or about $1 for every man, woman, 
and child in the United States, more than it would have been if no such duties 
had been levied and the domestic product had remained the same. 

Even on the assertion that with proper encouragement we shall eventu- 
aily be able to produce all or nearly all the sugar required for the consump- 
tion of our people—an assumption which you can believe to be sustained by 
the facts, notwithstanding the slow progress thus far made in sugar culture 
in this country—this encouragement can be given much more economically 
and effectually by a bounty of 2 cents per pound, involving the expenditure 
cof but little more than $7,000,000 per annum, with the present pr uction of 
camer in the United States, than by the imposition of a duty involving the 
collection of $55,075,610 in duties in the last fiscal year, not to mention the 
amount indirectly involved. When it is conside that this increase in the 
cost due to the duty on sugar falls on the article of prime necessity as food, 
zo comamittee are persuaded that justice as well as good policy requires 

hat such an unnecessary burden in the way of a direct tax should be re- 
moved from sugar and that the encouragement required to induce the pro- 
duction of sugar in the United States should be given through a bounty rather 
than by import duty. 

In support of this report Mr. McKinley spoke as follows: 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what have we accomplished by this? We pay annu- 
ally $55,000,000 upon the sugar we import. The gentlemen on the other side 
claim rightly that this isa revenueduty. Itisarevenueduty. It is a Demo- 
cratic duty. Being a Democratic revenue duty, every dollar of it is paid by 
the American consumer. Last year we paid $55,000,000 out of our pockets to 
protect whom? To protect the men in the United States who were produc- 
ing just one-eighth of the amount of our consumption of sugar. Now, we 
wipe that out, and it will cost us to pay the bounty just $7,000,000 every twelve 
months, which furnishes the same protection at very much less cost to the 
consumer. So we save $48,000,000 sveny pom, and leave them in the pockets 
of the people. (A lause on the Republican side. 

Sir, when we lift from the American people this vast sum of $48,000,000 of 
taxes, they can put up every twelve months 48,000 houses costing $1,000 apiece. 
Mr. DINGLEY’s remarks on the same subject were as follows: 

The greatest relief will be found by the transfer to the free list of sugar 
up to and including No. 16 and molasses, because sugar and molasses have 
become as necessary articles of food as flour, and seven-eighths of our con- 
sumption is imported, a condition of things which both sides admit makes 
the duty a tax that increases the burden of the people nearly to the extent 
of the tariff. * * * The duty became a tax which increased the cost of 
not only imported but domestic sugar to the consumer to that extent. The 
duty collected on sugar and molasses the last fiscal year was $55,975,610, or 
nearly 2 cents per pound. Adding to this the increased cost of the 275,000,000 
pounds of sugar produced in this country, equivalent to the duty of 2 cents 
per pound, and the duty imposed on these articles was practically a tax of 
about $63,500,000, or $1 per head, on the people of this country. * * * The 
transfer of sugar and mo 8 to the free list will afford conspicuous relief 
tu the people of this country. 


The following were the remarks of Mr. Payne of New York: 


It ompeare last year we npesied sugar and molasses to the amount of 

sip awe on which, including molasses, we paid duties amounting 
Now, in this instance the tariff was a tax and was added to the price which 

the consumer paid for the imported sugar. There is no mistake about that. 

No Republican has ever denied that. * * * We take off adollar on the an- 

see eet “Wy escent Bite eet ae Tee 

say to tha y, it he © farmer. e man, e 

poor man, to give them This prime article of food at a lower » wi 

the competition that comes from Germany and ce, from 

al! quarters of the earth, I have no doubt that when this law 

orery man can buy his sugar at 2 cents a pound less than under the present 


These gentlemen, whoare the acknowledged leaders on protective 
tariff, said that the duty then imposed on sugar was a burdensome 
tax, and to transfer sugar and molasses to the free list would give 
conspicuous relief to the people. Now, with increased rates of 
duty, they pro to put these articles back on the dutiable list. 
Will not that be imposing a conspicuous burden on the people? 
And if to take off the tax wat to cheapen sugar 2 cents = pound, 
to put it back now would certainly increase the price 2 cents per 
pound or more. 

TARIFF NOT THE CAUSE OF DEPRESSION. 

Neither high nor low tariff are altogether r nsible for the 
existing depression. For the last few years, at least, in E 
as well as America, industrial conditions have been similar. In 
Germany and Russia, where protective duties are highest, and in 
free-trade England the vast majority of the population are in dis- 
tress and despair, which is conclusive evidence that the same cause 
operates everywhere to produce the same effect, namely, a money 
famine. This causes a shrinkage in the value of all forms of 
ee and a corresponding increase in the value of money. 

ur constituents need more money with which to buy goods before 
they are forced to pay higher prices for them. If any proposition 
in economics is unassailable, it is that the quantity of money in 
circulation determines the price of commodities, supply and de- 
mand being normal. Increase the volume of money in circulation, 
and prices rise; diminish it, and they fall. 

COMMERCE. 

In 1861 American vessels carried 70 per cent of our ae. 

while to-day they carry about 12 per cent. Under the Walker 


tariff, from 1846 to 1861, the tonnage of our shipping en 
foreign trade increased almost 300 per cent, and from 1\\), 
under tariff laws, we have less than a million tons 
foreign trade, showing a loss of two-thirds of our foreign ; 
I need not say that the navigation of the country is esse) 
honor and its defense. Yet, instead of proposing benefit. 
this hour of its depression, we threaten, by this meas 
upon it new and heavy burdens. 


DEMOCRATS CHARGED WITH DEFICITS IN THE TREASU):\ 


The Democratic Administration is charged with th: 
the Treasury. There never was any deficit under Presi,|, 
land's first Administration. Onthe contrary, a large sy; 
created. The deficiencies began under President Harri«, 
the passage of the McKinley bill, as the following table \ 
Table showing the receipts, expenditures, and deficiencies during | 


of President Harrison's Administration, and during a p 
McKinley bill was in full operation. 


Month of— 


— 
Receipts. ‘Expenditures | 


November, 1890 

February, 1891 

March, 1891 

May, 1891 

October, 1891 

December, 1891 

January. 1892 

BE icennnenpinatemiamand 
May, 1892 

; RST ee 
TES SR PST 
November, 1892 

December, 1892 

January, 1893 

February, 1893 


The Hey ge se during the first Congress under Presi: 
rison made an increase of annual charges upon the G. 
of more than fifty millions. They depleted the Treas 
when they saw deficiencies staring them in the face, the 
the preparation of plates upon which to print bonds. The d 
ported in President McKinley’s m of $69,803,260 on Ju 
1894, was incurred while his tariff bill was in force. Th. 
nues from the Wilson law, under normal conditions, \ 
ample to run the Government, economically administer! 
appropriations of the last Congress were increased fifty 1 

he great panic which began in 1893 greatly reduced the 11 
of the Government. 

The receipts now, however, under this law, are increasin- 
as the following table will show, and no doubt would be 
for all necessary purposes: 


Excess of receipts over expenditures. 


| 

$12, 570, 022. 40 
29, 725, 009. 86 | 
29, 062, 737.10 | 
27, 690, 328. 65 
80, 650, 810.52 | 
BO, 424, 727. 67 | 
84, 175, 350.10 | 
30, 059, 631. 97 | 
81, TR2, 793. 89 | 
BT, 249, 407.04 | 
31, 881, 250.18 | 
29, 640, 778.28 | 
33, 459, 999.58 | 
38,361, 452.18 | 
30, 866, 273. 00 
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March 12, 1897 
March 13, 1897 


Now, in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, it does seem to ine t! 
pervading topic throughout all this discussion has not ben -\ 
can industries, not American interests, but denunciation | 

licies, reflection on the past Administration, and exul(«' 

un es of the 2 neater Gama now in pows 
should rise above party prejudices an rty policies in th 
guration of an American policy that pe the poor a 
as the rich, the weak as well as the strong, giving equal an! 
justice toall. Let us our sacred institutions froi a’: | 
version. The wise and just policy of this country is not «)') 
of economics, but a peaceful one as well. 

No nation ever had less to gain from forcible aggran‘ 

Our augmentation is by growth, not by acquisition; by 
development, not by external accession. No scheme can | 
gested to us so i t as the which the sobe: 
templation of our own condition, unaided by projects, 0" 
enced by ambition, spreads before us. ; 

A country of such vast extent, with such varieties of s.'! 
climate, with so much public t and private enterprise. | 
the population in idly, with capacities for 1)" 
ment inexhaustible, needs but wise and just laws, time anc | 
to make it beyond controversy the test nation on earth. 

Human liberty may yet be to its principal | 
on the in ce, virtue, and vigor of this nation, whe ‘ 
beacon fires of our free institutions and religious liberty that \ 
have kindled will everywhere light up the continents of the o' 
and the islands of the sea, and shall diffuse their rich ard ming ' 
radiance over the vast map of the nation. (Great applause.) 
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Asphaltam Mines of the Uncompahgre Reservation—Shall | 


We Depart from a General Policy? 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN F. SHAFROTH, 


OF COLORADO, 


In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April £23, 1897. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the Indian appropriation bill 

Mr. SHAFROTH said: 

Mr. CaarrMAN: There is a phase of this question which appar- 
ently looks to the financial interest of the nation, and yet beyond 
the surface there is a far greater interest involved, one that may 
affect the policy of the nation as to the development of its mineral 
resources. The leasing of the asphaltum mines in the Uncom- 
pahgre Reservation migt t roduce a little revenue to the Govern- 
ment, but it would establish a precedent diametrically opposed to 
the general mining laws, which have produced such marvelous 
results in the addition of wealth to the nation. 

I do not know whether there is a company or an individual after 
these asphaltum or gilsonite properties, and I do not care. | 
have never talked with any of the parties; I have never known 





any of the parti 


half of a corporation that might acquire some of these mines by | 


the opening of the reservation ought to be ashamed of his vote, 
and is unworthy of the 
know that the proposed amendment to lease these gilsonite mines 
is an encroachment upon the general mining laws under which 


all the Rocky Mountain States have been developed. It is there- | 
fore upon grounds of public policy that we oppose this amendment. | 


The Uncompahgre rvation in Utah was set aside by Execu- 
tive proclamation on January 5, 1882, as a temporary resting 
place for the Uncompahgre Ute Indians until agricultural and 


otted to them in severalty. These Indians | 


ing lands were 
fad so d their lands in Colorado for the sum of $1,750,000, and the 
Treasury now holds that sum in trust for their benefit, paying 
them annually interest upon the same. Each Indian is allowed 
to select 160 acres of agricultural land and a like amount of graz- 
ing land u paying to the Government $1.25 per acre out of said 
trust fund. 
with these Indians, provides for the ae of commissioners 
to make allotment of lands in severalty to them. 

On August 15, 1894, another act of Congress authorized the ap- 
pointment of another commissioner to allot lands in severalty to 


these Indians, and further provided that the remainder of the land | 


in the Uncompahgre Reservation should immediately after the 
allotment be open to entry under the mineral and homestead laws 
of the United States. Notwithstanding the fact that it has been 
the duty of the Government ever since the treaty to allot lands to 
these not one acre of land has yet been allotted. 

It is conceded by all that only 10,000 acres out of the 2,000,000 
acres contained in the reservation are fit for agricultural pur- 
when there are 956 Uncompahgre Ute Indians, composing 
ut 200 families. The agricultural land in this reservation is 
worth es ~ acre, and for that reason the Indians do not 

t. us by proclamation of the President 2,000,000 acres 
land have been withdrawn for fifteen years from mineral en- 
to make allotment of agricultural lands to the Indians, 
one-half of 1 per cent of it is fit for that purpose, and 
not that even a part of that will ever be taken. 

_ that the Government should segregate this land from 

public domain and declare to a State, whose prosperity in a 
measure depends upon the development of the same, that 
miner shall be permitted to go thereon and ay its resources? 


submit, gentleman, that there is not a man on the floor of this 
se who 


Fares eee 


fig: 
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t strikes home, everyone can see the injustice of it. If it 
iets denere te Sanctions em ah can it be as = a 

is u uncovering of its 
mineral wealth? 

Mr. Chairman, we people of the West feel deeply interested in 
this matter, because we see that the proposition to lease or sell 
asphaltum mines in this reservation is an encroachment on what 
[ro have thought were our rights, an encroachment upon what we 


aoe was the policy firmly established by this Govern- 
ment as to metnerel lends 


S 
= 


*, 


is it right that Utah should have 2,000,000 
blic entry, while we in Colorado have the 
explore our iands, to locate under the general laws 

mines, or any other mines that may exist in its borders? 


the present policy as to 


SF 
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ies. The Representative who is influenced in be- | 


ition heholds. Itissufficient for me to 


e act of June 15, 1880, which recites the treaty | 


would like to see the Government cut out of his State | 
acres and prohibit a white man from setting foot thereon. 
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its mineral lands. The enormous development of the mining 
| States has demonstrated the wisdom of that policy. You mast 


stick to that policy in dealing with the lands of each State, if you 
| want to be fair to all the States. When you indorse the position 
that the President can withdraw from public entry 2,000,000 
| acres of land in Utah which is not suited for the purpose au- 
thorizing such withdrawal, and after the existen f the wrong 
for fifteen years, have it restored to the publi nunder a 
| law providing for a system of leases or sal f its mineral lands. 
you are working a wrong not only to one Sta it to a good 
| many States. 
| Mr. Chairman, on the 22d of F ry t | nt Cleve- 
| land set aside 21,000,000 acres of land, so that t! can not 
| go thereon to explore, the homesteader can t ) on t 
| cate his homestead. Twenty-one million a l, by 0 
| stroke of his pen, withdrawn from sale and settlement. Other 
| large quantities of land in the West have been set aside by the 
previous proclamations of Presidents. What does it mean, Mr. 
Chairman? 
It means that if this policy of making the miner pay a royalty 
| for working these asphaltum mines prevails, you will have the 


same policy pursued as to gold, silver, yper, and lead mines 
which may be found on ali these 1 vati 
aside by Executive orders. It means, Mr. Chairman, the dwuart 
ing of the development of all the Western States. It means that 
the President may withdraw from settlement, from prospecting, 
from development, other large quantities of land coveri yr the 
gyeater part of the territory in our respective States. It means, 
if carried to its logical result, that the ndustries of the West 
States shall be made, by a system of royalties, to pay an \ 

| proportion of the expenses of the Government. I submit 

men, itis notright. If such a quantity of land w 

your districts, you would be raising heaven and earth to have it 
| restored to public entry. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I want to examine some of the argum: 


made on the other side, outside of the question of th: ral} 

of the Government. I want to see if those arguments are sound. 
I want to see whether the declarations as to the richness of these 
mines can be established. 

Any man who understands mining, any man who understands 
how risky and often disappointing it is, must know that i ab 
solutely absurd to talk in the manner that some gentlemen have 
talked concerning the richness of these asphaltum min¢ 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Alabama | Mr. UNpErR- 
woop | stated here yesterday that the profits which would accrue to 
the individuals locating upon these lands by reason of openi: he 


same to public entry would be $230,000,000. Upon what did he 
| predicate that statement? He took the report made by an officer 
of the Geological Survey. I have examined that report. 11 
been to the Burean to find upon what facts it was made, and | 


have found that it was merely an estimate. They told me that 
they did not sink a single shaft, they did not bore a single hol 
for the purpose of determining the extent of these dey 

One man was sent out there. and he made a general examination. 
He saw the outcroppings, just as we see outcroppings of most gold 
and silver mines. if you did not have surface indications, you 
would not likely find any mine in the world. Digging a hole in 
the ground irrespective of the place where youdig it would be of 
no value in the discovery of mines. You have surface indicat ‘ 
as to an asphaltum vein, just as you have surface indicatio a 
gold lode or a silver lode. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from lorado 
[Mr. SHAFROTH] has expired. 

Mr. KING. lask unanimous consent that the time of the gen- 


tleman be extended ten minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Now, Mr. Chairman, what do we find 

Mr. LACEY. Iwill ask the gentleman to yield to me for a 
moment, so that I can offer a substitute. 1 should like to hear the 
remarks of the gentleman on this substitute, and to give him an 
opportunity to know what the proposition i 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I shall be glad to do that. 

Mr. LACEY, lLoffer the following substitute for the m n 
already made. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report. 


| 

| The Clerk read as follows: 

| The Committee of the Whole recommend t! t H ! icur in the 
Senate amendment, end the conference inst ted t t 
upon a provision for leasing the gilsonite mineral! la ich li at ‘ 
and restrictions as will prevent the cont: ft I nera mbina- 
tions of any kind, such leases to be for limited yuntes and for limited 

| terms. 


Mr. MAGUIRE. Limited “ periods,” I think, would be better 
than ‘‘terms.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Chairman, I will come to that proposi- 
tion in a few minutes. I want to take up the question of the 
value of these asphaltum mines at the present time. I claim, Mr. 
Chairman, that the report made by Mr. Eldridge, of the Geological 
Survey, is a general report, made from only a casual examination. 


1 si tia 
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An officer of the Department told me this morning that it was not 
made in their regular work. Mr. Cleveland refused to Sign a cer- 


tain proclamation opening these lands to entry under the act of | 


August 15, 1894, on the ground that the Government should re- 
ceive a revenue from these mines, and he wanted a report upon 
the same. Secretary Smith thereupon requested that some one be 
sent immediately to make an examination, and Mr. Eldridge was 
appointed for that purpose. I therefore submit that this report, 
which involves an estimate made under these circumstances, 
where the employee knows that the person who appoints him has 
a certain theory concerning the matter, can not be a safe report. 

I do not care how honest the man was, his mind must have been 
influenced by the positionthe President had taken. In examining 
this matter, I find that this report goes upon the theory that these 
veins are of certain widths and extend 1,000 feet in depth. Now, 
how does he know that? Nobody has ever dug down there. No 
one has ever determined how deep they are. He has not sunk a 
shaft even 10 feet in depth on any of them. How does he know 
the character of the asphalt at the various depths? We know in 
gold and silver mining that at a certain level you will get one 
grade of ore, and at certain other depths you will get ores of 
different grades. The result in asphaltom mining must be the 
same. Ifit is rich on top, it may be thatit is poorer as it descends, 
The report estimates that the mines will produce 23,000,000 tons 
of asphaltum, and that it will all be of marketable value. 

We know that in fissure veins the deposits often pinch out, and 
there is no reason to believe that these deposits are an exception. 
It seems to me that he would be an unsafe person who would be 


willing to predict that these estimates would be borne out, and | 


anyone who would so predict would be a very unsafe adviser. 

Mr. Chairman, we find that these deposits have been discovered 
for about ten years. I had a little practical experience concern- 
ing asphalt found in the western part of Colorado. I had the 
good fortune at one time to be the city attorney of the city of 
Denver. We wanted to 
and as I was the legal adviser of the board of public works, it 
became my duty to investigate the subject. We called for bids 
for paving a certain section of the city. Bids were given by the 
Barber Asphalt Company. A home company had been incorpo- 
rated, claiming to have mines in western Colorado and eastern 
Utah, and itexpected to drive the Barber Asphalt Company out of 
existence. They showed samples that were beautiful; to my 
mind far prettier than those exhibited by the Barber Asphalt 
Company. They offered to give bond for the faithful perform- 
ance of the contract, and in every manner showed good faith; 
they believed their asphaltum was excellent. 

You know, gentlemen, the report of the Geological Survey states 

that some of these asphaltum veins extend into the State of Colo- 
rado for several ilies, 
880,000 tons of gilsonite in that part of the Bonanza vein which 
lies in the State of Colorado. The gentlemen in this home com- 
pany thought they had a great investment. They made a lower 
bia than the Barber Asphalt Company, but we thought it was un- 
safe to enter into a contract with hon. They were willing to 
give bond, but if there was a liability upon the bond it meant 
delay. The “law's delay” exists at this time, as in the time of 
Shakespeare. 

The board of public works concluded to refuse to accept their 
bid unless they would lay some asphalt paving in the city of Den- 
ver for the purpose of testing whether that asphalt was of good 
quality. e selected the street in front of the city hall, and they 
laid a beautiful piece of asphalt paving. The Barber Asphalt 
Coney never laid any superior in appearance. For the first 
two weeks they took almost every prominent man in Denver there 
to show what a bonanza they had; but at the end of three months 
three-fourths of that asphalt had worn down to the concrete. 

It would not stand wear, and when the time for the letting of 
the bids came, they did not even ask for the contract. The idea 
that something inaccessible is very great and rich does not 
always prove to be correct. Mr. Chairman, we are always going 
beyond the reality; we are always thinking that something we 
can not reach is much better than what we have. It is still true 
that distance lends enchantment to the view. 

Mr. GAINES. Am I correct in understanding the gentleman 
to intimate that the asphaltum in these lands is of the same char- 
acter as the asphaltum that he has been talking about? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Of the same character. 

aa GAINES. Then why is there such a scramble to get hold 
of it? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Idonotknow. I feel satisfied that it is not 
useful for paving purposes, unless some method of mixing it 
with other substances may be discovered which will make it 
valuable. I know that the Barber Asphalt Company sent out 
agents to investigate lands of that kind, and their representative 
told me that they found the asphaltum was of no value for their 
petbesse. There may be other uses to which it can be put, as 

ngredients in the manufacture of varnish and paints, but for pav- 
ing purposes it is not valuable and not of the rich quality as that 


ave some of the streets of that city, | 


have to sink shafts at least a thousand feet in depth; you wou 


This report estimates that there are | 
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found in Lake Trinidad. But, Mr. Chairman, I hope these 
are rich. We want all the deposits of this country to | 
because just in proportion as the resources of any port 
country are found to be valuable will an addition be mai 
wealth of the country and to the happiness of our peo)! 
all mankind. 

Mr. LINNEY. Will the gentleman permit a question: 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LINNEY. Would not one of the best ways of deter 
the actual value of this mineral deposit be to lease the |, 
| some time? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will come tothat in aminute, Niyw 
Chairman, the proposition is made that we should le); 
lands, and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Under 
suggested that we sell them at auction. What does tha: 

If this were a case where the value of the property could 
ascertained, there might be something in that idea, but | 
man buys anything he wants to know what he is going to | yy. 

A man will not buy a hole in the ground. A man in 1 
never gives anything for a mere prospect. It has go 
veloped. Now, what does the development of a mine me: 
can illustrate it by the mines at Cripple Creek in my Stat, 
order to make sales of those mines, what do they do? They s 
a shaft a thousand feet in depth on the vein. They take at eq 
foot of that shaft the mill run of the ore. At each hundred feo 
they make a level—that is, a tunnel—running the lengih | 
vein. They ascertain the mill return upon the ore take 
each of those levels. 

From such data you can ascertain approximately the vali: 
|; mine. You can calculate the quantity of ore between th» first 
| and second levels, you know the mill run, and can thus find the 
| value of that body of ore. You get similar figures for the ore | 
| tween the next levels, and so on, and in that way you can asce1 
| tain with reasonable certainty the value of the mine; hut ¢ 
then you can not sell it for anything like what it figures up. The 
| man who buys it expects to make a good profit or else he will not 
| buy. The result is that it takes thousands and thousanis of dol- 
lars to put a mine in condition for sale. 

So it must be with these asphaltum veins. 





First, you would 
ud 
have to run levels that would require the expenditure of a very 

| large sum of money; you would have to develop your asphaltum 
| mines before you could put them on the market for sale. If you 
| did not, they would bring nothing. Does the United States want 
to make such large expenditures? Does it want to go into the 
mining business? 

Here the hammer fell. ]} 

y unanimous consent, the time of Mr. SHAFROTH was extended 
for five minutes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Now, Mr. Chairman, as to the leasiny prop- 
osition, what does a lease mean? Itmeansa partnership 1). 
part of the Government to conduct a purely private business for 
profit. A lease in such a case as this is seumd to create 2 monop- 
oly. Why? The Government invites es! ind. 

hat does that mean? In the first place, it means the expendi- 
ture of money to develop the mine. In the next place, if means 
the building of a railroad, and the construction of a railroad in 
the heart of the Rocky Mountains is not a small matter. It will 
cost a great deal of money. It means an expenditure of iillions 
of dollars. Who is going to undertake that expenditure if the 
Government reserves the right to lease other parts of tlie same 
veins to others? 

Under such conditions who is going to build the railroad’ Thiese 
mines are worth nothing without a railroad to take the product 
to market. If you are going to lease these lands, that evidently 
means that only one proposition from the various bidders will be 
presented, and it will be something like this: ‘‘ We will lease a!! 0! 
these lands if you will let them all to us, but we will not accept 4 
lease of a part only. We will not go to the expense of laying on! 
millions of dollars in the construction of a railroad and in deve! 
oping these mines unless we are sure of getting the bencfit of our 
expenditures, unless we are sure that the Governme::| will not 
undertake to lease other parts of the land near by and give others 
the benefit of our improvements.” - 

The leasing proposition, therefore, if carried out, would simpy 
mean that one corporation would control these deposits. Now. 
what does that mean? Gentlemen say it means that the Govern- 
ment will get some revenue. That is true; but what else docs! 
mean? It means that that one corporation can fix the price of 
this article at whatever it desires, so that where the Governme!' 
gets 1, 2, 3, or 4 per cent out of it as royalty the people who wan' 
to use this a have to pay a hundred per cent profit upon 
it. That affects not only the oaayhe of Utah but the people of the 
city of be ag ae pr and of every other place that may require t)~ 
use of this kind of material. 

Now, we are acting here as trustees for the entire people, 01! 
I submit that any general policy that we ae ought to be one 
that will benefit all the people. “I know that the policy which we 
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have pursued heretofore in dealing with our mining lands has 
brought immeasurable advantages to the people of the United 
States. I know that policy has produced great development and 
wealth in the wilderness of the West, and one of these days, by 


pursuing that course, you will have in the Rocky Mountain re- | 


gion, in wealth and population, empires among the States. 

I know, too, that it is not everyone who takes the pick and goes 
out prospecting who finds a paying mine. I know that thousands 
and thousands of dollars have been lost, and, in the long run. | 
believe it to be the fact that as much money has been expended in 
mining as is taken out in the form of the precious metals 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. One question, if the gent!eman 
pleases. He is trying to establish, as I understand, an analogy be- 


tween gilsonite mines and gold mines? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Now, will he permit me to ask 
him this question: Suppose there were only one paying gold mine 


in the United States, or only one piece of land where gold could | 


be found in paying quantities, would the gentleman be in favor of 
turning that property over to a corporationat $5 anacre? Would 
he. in other words, be in favor of making it possible for any one 
individual or one corporation to monopolize the production of gold 
in the United States? 


Mr. SHAFROTH. No, sir. But that is not the question here. | 





There are a great many «f these mines 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is it not a fact thatthe only place 
where gilsonite is accessible in paying quantities to-day is on this 
particular reservation? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No, sir; such deposits are found in Califor- 
nia-— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Not to amount to anything. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Not only that; but this very geological re- 
port of which the gentleman has made so much capital shows that 


there is a vein extending into the State of Colorado the deposits | 


of which amount to as much as 880,000 tons. Yet have we heard 
of anybody getting rich off of that property? Why, sir, there is 
enough asphaltum there to pave the streets of all the cities west 
of the Missouri River for twenty years. Yet have we heard of any- 
body making any money out of it? When have we heard of the 
shipment of one dollar’s worth of this mineral from those mines? 

Mr. BARLOW. Did not the gentleman say that the deposits 
there had been tested and found not to be worth anything? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think so; I do not think ia are worth 
anything for paving purposes, yet they are of the same character 
as these deposits now under discussion. The theory put forth here 
that these mines are extremely rich and valuable will not bear the 


test of reason. But even if they were, the vast quantity of asphal- | 


tum that exists there would, upon opening the lands to location 


under the mineral-land laws, prevent high prices, produce low | 


prices, and thus benefit the entire people of the United States. 


Mr. Chairman, this Government has never attempted to make a | 


profit out of the public domain. The acquisition of territory has 


always been for the sole purpose of political jurisdiction, for po- | 


litical pawer—the wise policy of all governments. It is the alle- 
giance of the people who inhabit and build up the territory that 


made us such a great and powerful nation. Let us not depart 
from that policy. 


The Dingley Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM SULZER, 


OF NEW YORK, 


IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 
On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 

Mr. SULZER said: 

_Mr. O#arrMAn: In the brief time allotted to me it will be impos- 
sible for me to discuss this bill in detail. 

One remark of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Ray] 
amused me, and I can not let the opportunity pass without mak- 
ing a brief reply thereto. He read extensively from the report of 
the investigating committee on the Homestead strike, at the Car- 
n Tron and Steel Works, in Pittsburg, Pa. We all know that 

occurred at a time when protection, as understood by the 
blican party, was in full force and effect; at a time when the 

M law was in full operation. The law did not increase 
wages or 7 additional opportunities to labor. It did just the 
reverse. Under it the greatest strikes ever known in the country 
were more lockouts and more labor disturb- 

ances in all parts of the land during the time it was in operation 
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than at any other timein the history of the country. The McKin- 
ley law, however, was not altogether a failure. It was entitled 
“A bill to decrease revenue.” It was intended to w ipe out the 
surplus, and it did. That far it was a su 3, 

|. This bill is entitled ‘A bill to provide revenue and encourage 
industries,” and if it becomes a law, is destined in my judgment to 


be a worse failure than the McKinley law. It is not what it pur- 
ports to be on its face. I cannot see how will encourawe indus- 
tries, increase wages, protect the laboring man, help the toiler and 
the wage earner, benefit the farmer, or bring additional revenue 
to the Treasury, I can see, though, how it will decrease revenue, 


stagnate business, imperil labor, and bring about the same condi- 
tion or a worse condition of affairs than the McKinley law did. 
If so, we will soon be much worse off than we are now and onthe 
bond-issuing basis again, helping the bankers and the syndicat 
by issuing bonds for gold in time of peace. 

This bill will not increase the demand or the price for the prod- 
ucts of the farmer or the pay of the mechanics, the artisans, or the 
toilers of the country. It will not make times better or more 
prosperous. It is not a bill in the interest of all the people. Itis 
a bill in the interest of the few. Itis a bill purely and simply in 
the interest of the trusts, the monopolies, and the syndicates. By 
| a system of taxation it takes from the poor and gives to the rich. 
It is legalized robbery. It adds additional burdens upon the 
masses and lends additional advantages and facilities to the classes. 
lt steals from the many for the few, and does it by operation of 
law. Itis the most unfair, the most unjust, and the most iniqui- 
tous tariff bill ever introduced in Congress. It is protection run 
mad. Ithas very little to commend it when the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Ray] is compelled to go back to the Homestead 
strike in order to justify it. That great strike occurred, as you 
all know, in one of the greatest protected industries of the coun- 
try. The men at the head of it were making millions, and the men 
| who did all the work and produced all the product were becoming 
| poorer and poorer each month and each year. The few doing 
nothing and getting all, the many doing all and getting nothing. 

No measure which is a protection measure, for protection and 
protection only, will help the artisan, the mechanic, and the wage 
| earner of the country. If the gentleman from New York | Mr, 
| Ray] isso solicitous about the Carnegie Steel Works, why does he 
| not, and why does not the majority here, consent to permit the 
minority leader on the floor of this House to offer, as he desires, 


4 


| an amendment in regard to the so-called steel trust? Let us take 
a vote on that and on the sugar-trust schedule, and have the rec- 
| ord made up for all time to come. 

This bill has been hastily prepared by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. An extraordinary session of Congress has been con- 
| vened to consider it and passit. It isto be rushed through as a 
panacea for all our ills. 
| Here in the House no opportunity is permitted members to offer 
| amendments to the bill or endeavor to perfect it, except by mem- 
| bers of the Ways and Means Committee. The bill, take it all in 
| all, is in its present shape very crude and full of imperfections, 
| inequalities, and inconsistencies. 
| There is not in the bill, from one end of it tothe other, a single 

line or a single paragraph for the benefit of organized labor or for 
the protection of the working people of the country. Everything 
is protected butlabor. Laborcomesinfree. The labor here must 
compete with the labor of all the world. 

Everything in this bill, from the beginning to the end, is in favor 
of the manufacturers, the monopolies, the trusts, and the syndi- 
cates—those gigantic combinations which contributed the large 
sums of money to the Republican campaign fund in the last elec- 
tion to defeat the will of the people. 

There is no doubt those vast contributions were made with an 
understanding, expressed or implied, that the contributors, in case 
of Republican success, were to be paid by special legislation in 
their interest and special favoritism in their behalf. To-day you 
are simply carrying out that understanding. To-day they and 
their beneficiaries are seeking their reward 

I believe this bill is one of the most iniquitous measures for the 
| purpose of raising taxes by increasing the burdens of the people 
| that has ever been introduced in the Congress of the United State 

It is the worst piece of class legislation in all our history 
| It violates every principle of democracy. It violates that car- 
| dinal principle of Jefferson—‘* Equal rights to all, special privi- 
| leges to none.” It burdens beyond the calculations of the human 
| intellect the struggling people of our country in order to enrich 

and make more prosperous the few. It takes from those least able 
| to pay and gives to those most able to pay. It is forthe rich and 
against the poor; for the few, against the many. 

We know to-day, beyond ali contention, that the tariff is a tax, 
and beyond all dispute that the consumer pays the taxes. Ulti- 
mately nearly all the burdens of taxation in this bill must fall 
upon the yeomanry of the country. 

By this system of indirect taxes this bill robs Gemocracy and 
enriches plutocracy. No party that stands for the people can snp- 
port it, The party that does support it must fall, 


oe 


oe 
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This tariff bill is worse than the war-tariff bill, worse than the 
McKinley bill, and in all respectsis the most outrageous tariff meas- 
ure ever fathered by the Republican party. It fosters every trust 
and monopoly and saddles the great burdens of government on 
the farmer, on the toiler, and on the wage earner of the country. 
if * should become a law in its present shape, its authors will 
rue it, 

It is not a revenue measure at all. On the contrary, many peo- 
ple think, and justly so, in my judgment, that it will not raise as 
much revenue asthe present law. Carry protection, as understood 
by the gentlemen on the other side, to its logical sequence, and it 
would fhean prohibition. A Chinese wall of protection would be 
built around the country against the goods of other countries. 
There would be no imports, and hence there would be nothing to 
tax and no revenue derived from importations. 

The protection policy of the Republican party is absurd and 
ridiculous. 

The Democratic party stands for a fair, just, and equitable reve- 
nue system, a tariff for revenue that will support the Government, 
economically administered, with equal justice to all and favoritism 
to none, having a jealous care for our farmers. and toilers. 

The Democratic party does not believe in free trade any more 
than it believes in protection for the sake of protection. Free 
trade is a fallacy. Freetradeisaheresy. Free trade is a scare- | 
crow—a bugaboo. Free trade at the present time and for genera- 
tions to come in this country is an absolute impossibility. There 
is not a civilized country in the world to-day that is a free-trade 
country. All the nations of the earth raise most of their revenue 
from a tax on imports. We must do the same, but we do not be 
lieve in taxing the necessaries of life and exempting the luxuries 
of life. On the contrary, those articles the least needed by all the 
need should pay the highest tax, and those most needed by all 

8 ple should pay the least tax. 





raw material essential to our industries and manufactures 
should be admitted free in order that this country can compete in 
manufactures with all the world. The more free raw material, 
the more will be imported; the more that is imported, the more 
will be manufactured; the more manufactured, the more facto- 
ries, the more mills, and the more industries will spring into ex- 
istence; the more factories, mills, and industries we have, the more 
men will be employed; the more men employed, the more wages 
will be paid; and the more wages paid, the happier the home and 


for all the people. This, in my judgment, is the true theory for 
this country to pursue and the right policy to follow. 

Protection has nothing to do with the price of labor. Capital 
buys labor as cheaply as it can. Wages are regulated by the in- 
exorable law of supply and demand. Whenever you find two 
employers looking for one workman wages will be high, and 
whenever you find two workmen looking for one employer wages 
will be low. When the demand is greater than the supply wages 
go up, and when the supply is greater than the demand wages go 

own. Tariffs, taxes, and import duties have nothing to do with 
~. ‘ In all prosperous communities labor is sought for, not turned 

e, 

I do not believe in free trade any more than I believe in protec- 
tion for the sake of protecting the few as against the many. 
‘*Equal rights to all, special privileges to none,” should be the 
corner stone of every revenue measure. As Daniel Webster once 
said, ‘‘ The authority of Congress to exercise the revenue power 
with direct reference to protecting manufacturers is a question- 
— authority.” At all events, it is an unfair and an unjust 

icy. . 

We should legislate for the best interests of the whole country, 
and not for the interests of any one section of the country, or for 
the advantage of the trusts, the monopolies, the syndicates, and 
the manufacturers. 

It can not be successfully denied that this bill is unfair and un- 
just to the masses. It can not be honestly controverted that it is 

ll of inequalities and full of inconsistencies. The people will 
soon know it is the most partial tax measure the House of Repre- 
sentatives has ever been called upon to consider—the culminat- 
“ey of class legislation by the Republican party. 

ou say on the other side that this is a measure to increase the 
revenue. In other words, a measure to increase the taxes of the 
people. If I understand aright the temper of the American peo- 
ple to-day, it is not a question of more taxes, but a question of 
more money with which to pay taxes. The tariff will not restore 
good times or hasten prosperity. More money will. 

Our. volume of currency has been contrac while our popula- 
tion has increased. Under the gold standard money is getting 
dearer and scarcer, men and property poorer and ‘meet ae To- 
day the money of the people is not one-half per capita what it was 
a generation ago. Weshould increase the volume of our carrency 
by restoring bimetallism in order that the people may have more 

unities to earn money. 
people to-day do not ask for more protection, but they do 


the fireside; and the happier they are, the more contented and the 
more poeperene the family and the little children, and the better 


ask for the restoration of the money of the Constitut; 


i0n 


and unlimited coinage of gold and silver, as intend.) 


fathers of the Constitution. 


National bimetallism is the question of the hour, no} 
The Republican party must meet this issue. It can not |) 
It can not be shifted or side tracked, It can never be « 


it is tried. 


According to this morning's report of the Secretary of 
ury, we have lying idle in the vaults of the Treasury [D. 
over $220,000,000 in excess of the $100,000,000 of gold to | 
gold reserve. According to the amount of revenue di 
the present law and this large and growing surplus, nv 
to increase the taxes of the people will be necessary | 
years to come, and perhaps notatall. If there is an 


| or any inequalities in the present law, it can be anv 


general revision of the whole tariff law at this time is j 
and will have just the opposite effect on the country . 


President and you imagine. 


This monkeying with the tariff is to be deprecated a: 
It throws doubt and uncertainty over the business 
country. It halts progress, and lays a restraining hi 
and forces it to remain idle and ata standstill. It par. 


| industry and jeopardizes all our commerce. It shut 


ployment thousands and thousands of working peop): 
istress, woe, misery and want, and poverty stalks ti, 
Your boasted prosperity is not forthcoming. Times a 


worse, not better. 


We are to take a vote upon this bill to-day. I 1 
has not been properly considered. During the limi 
debate allowed in the House only one-tenth of the | 
considered. The bill contains about 163 pages. Thu 
only debated and considered about 14 or 15 pages. |: 
two the previous question will be ordered, debate wi! | 
and the vote on the bill will be ordered. Undoubt«! 
invention of the majority to pass it. In its present 
present condition, how can you honestly and consist«1' 
it. No doubt, however, but that it will pass. It is | 
the President, the decree of the committee, and the 1 


humbly submit and vote for it. 


But I desire to ask ; 


upon the floor of this House, excepting, perhaps, mei!» 
committee, how they can intelligently vote for the bi 
‘* Better be slow than 
You know it is a very imperfect bill; you know it is ; 
prepared bill. You know it has not been considered « 
section by section or schedule by schedule. There «1 
schedules in the bill which few members understand 01 
prehend. Even the members on the other side are not « u 
regard to it. Already you have disagreed regardin. 
schedules. Already thousands and thousands of protest 
received and filed against this monstrosity of tariff man 
Under all of these circumstances, and matiy more t)i: 
set forth if 1 had the time, it is impossible for me to c 
in favor of this bill. Pass it, and you will regret it. 
the day of reckoning is not fardistant. Pass it, and you \ 
realize your mistake. Pass it, and you will soon hear 
ple. You are sowing the wind and will reap the w)iriwind. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. } 


the hurry? Why all the haste? 


Approval of the Journal. 


SPEEOH 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 13, 1897. 
The House having under consideration the approval of the Journal 


proceedings of Monday, May 10— 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: : 

Mr. SPeAKER: I rose with the intention, in the most resp"! 
manner, of very briefly submitting some remarks as to t!: 
stitutionality of the resolution the House adopted last Th: 
to adjourn from Thursday until Monday, from Mons. 
Thursday, and so on, until further order. 

IAMIT OF POWER OF LESS THAN A QUORUM. 
Section 5, Article I, of the Constitution reads: 
5 apenas ten alg te YA mans ma the electi returns, and qualifi 
rity of each s 


of its own members, and a 
ness; buta © r number may 


authorized to the attendance of 
each House may 


I ask the special attention of the House to the expression: 


But a smaller number ma from day today, and may be author 
ined to compel the attendance of absent mombers 


a 
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constitute a quoru! 
from day to day, anc! 
members in such man 
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And I respectfully submit that these words define and limit the | 


power granted by the Constitution toa less number than a quo- 
rum of either House of Congress. When less than a quorum of 
this House is present, it is not a House of Congress, and when less 
than a quorum of the Senate is present, it is not a Senate, and no 
sowers cam be exercised by less than a quorum of either House 
except those which are contained in the words that I have read. 

The fourth subdivision of this clause of the Constitution is as 
follows: 

Neither House, during the session of Congress, shall, without the consent 
of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other place than 
that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

If the resolution 

Mr. DINGLEY rose. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I hope my friend from Maine 
will allow me to proceed without interruption, at least that he 
will refrain for the few moments that I shall occupy the fioor. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I call the gentleman to order. 
He is not speaking to the question. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Iam speaking to the point—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hopes that the gentleman from 
Alabama will confine himself to the subject under discussion, 
which is whether the Journal correctly states the proceedings of 
the House. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. As to the point of order by the 
gentleman from Maine {Mr. DinGLEY], my answer is that if 
the Journal is in affirmation of anything which is in violation of the 
Constitution, if it states that action was had by the House which 
is not authorized by the Constitution, now is the time to make the 
point, and surely it is—— 

The SPEAKER. But the Journal is not in affirmation of any- 
thing except a truthful statement of the proceedings of the House. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Well, | ask unanimous consent 
to oceupy the floor for five minutes, or for sufficient time to present 
the question to the House. 

The SPEAKER (continuing). The House may have proceeded 
correctly or incorrectly, constitutionally or unconstitutionally, 
but the question is, Has the action of the House been properly 
recorded? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The Speaker will bear me out- 

The SPEAKER. If the House should assert that they had not 
done this, it would not prevent them from having done this. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. When they have done a thing 
which isin violation of the Constitution, it is a nullity and has 
never been done. 

The SPEAKER. Oh! 

Mr. GAINES. And Thomas Jefferson was the first man who 
said that. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. And Hon. James G. Blaine,when 
Speaker, and Hon. Nathaniel P. Banks, after he had been Speaker, 
both reasserted and reaffirmed this principle of parliamentary law. 

Irespectfually insist, Mr. Speaker, that the meaning of this clause 
of the Constitution is that, in order for the House of Representa- 
tives to have power to adjourn for more than one day, a quorum 
of the House, that is, a majority of its members, must be actually 
pene on the day and at the time that the adjournment takes 
place. 

It certainly does not mean that a minority—that is, less than a 
quorum—can exercise this power, because such a body would not 
be a House of Congress. I believe this is the first time since the 
adoption of our Constitution that an attempt has been made by 
which in an indirect manner a minority, or less than a quorum, 
has openly assumed to adjourn for more than one day. When- 
ever the — of the power of the minority has arisen, it has 
been decided that less than a quorum of the House of Representa- 
tives has no power whatever except— 

To adjourn from day to day and compel the attendance of absent members. 

I have before me several rulings which are in point. 

RULINGS BY SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE. 


I read from the Journal of the second session Fifty-third Con- 
gress, page 211; 


In the absence of a quorum, a motion to summon a member to the bar to 


pa ot for contempt and violation of rule in refusing to vote was held not in 





Also‘in the Journals, first session Twenty-ninth Congress, page 
; second session Twenty-ninth Congress, page 343; ued ses- 
sion Thirty-second Congress, page 388; Globe, second session Forty- 
second Congress, page 3857, it was ruled— 
Where less than a quorum is present, a motion to take a recess is not in 
; and no motion is in order except for a call or to adjourn. 


Journal, second session Fifty-second Congress, page 105, it was 
held that— 
ad tenon ae not en owen by unanimous consent, when the record 
Rules, page 503, says: 
A smaller number than a quorum may adjourn from day to day. 
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Journal, second session Fifty-third Congress, pages 818, 319, 
says: 

A quorum was 1 to be required to discharge the Sergeant-at-Arms from 
further proceeding on a warrant of arrest continued in force after the call of 
the House had termina I 

Journal, first session Forty-eighth Congress, pages 1385, 1886, 
Savs: 

When a vote taken by yeas and nays shows that no: ' has voted 
is the duty of the Chair, under the Constitution e 
notice of that fact 

Journal, third session Forty-second Congress e 447, says 

It appearing from the Journal that an order was 1 when red 
from the Journal, less than a quorum was pl ; 
treated asa nullity 

Mr. DINGLEY. I call the gentleman to order. He is 1 
speaking on the question before the House. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Alabama will p 
In order, 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I respectfully submit, Mr. 


Speaker, that if the resolution reported by the Committee on 


Rules and adopted by the House last TI lay was only intended 
to inform the members that it was the intention on the following 
Monday to adjourn over until the next succeeding Thursday, such 
} a resolution would not be in violation of the Constitution. Such 
a resolution would carry with it no intimation that it was intended 


| tutional Convention of 1787 


that the three days’ adjournment should be had on the following 
Monday by less than a quorum. There was a quorum pr 
last Thursday when the resolution was adopted, and the Recorp 
shows that leaves of absence had not been granted to an extent 
which would have reduced the House to less than a quorum. 

On the other hand, if it should be admitted that when the Hou 
passed the resolution it intended we should meet at the end of three 
days and then adjourn for three days, even if we were without a 
quorum, it would be an admission that our purpose was to delil 
erately violate the Constitution. 

[t is true it would be an indirect violation of the C 
but to do this indirectly is more serious, objectior 
gerous than to boldly adopt a direct method. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I call the gentleman to order. |] 
speaking to the question before the House. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama (continuing I have thus far 1 
ferred to the proper construction of the language of the Constitu- 
tion as we find it; but if we examine the proceedings of the Consti- 
, we find additional evidence to sustain 


sent 


mstitution, 
able, and dan- 


le is not 


me in my interpretation. 
QUESTION OF QUORUM AND ADJOURNMENT IN CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, 
Mr. Randolph's rough plan or draft of aconstitution which he 
presented to the convention on May 29, 1787 (Elliott's Debates 
pages 127 and 128), did not go into details so far as to refer to t! 
question of quorum or adjournment, but the draft as proposed 
by Mr. C. Pinckney on the same day (Elliott's Debates, page 130) 
without any qualifications provided as follows: 


In each House a majority shall constitute a quorum to do 


The same paragraph contained the provision that 
Neither House, without the consent of the other, shall adjourn for more 
than days, nor to any place but where the) tti 


There was, therefore, nothing in this proposed constitution 
which authorized less than a quorum to do anything whatever. 

I find from Elliott’s Debates that on June 13 (page 189) Mr. Gor- 
ham made a report from the committee of the whole which was 
in effect a proposed constitution; on June 15 (page 191) Mr. Pat 
terson presented a plan; on June 17 (page 205) Alexander Hamil 
ton also presented a plan, and on June 30 (page 266) Benjamin 
Franklin made a speech and presented a brief outline, but none 
of these propositions made any suggestion upon the question of 
quorum oradjournment. Several committees were also appointed 
by the convention to consider certain paragraphs of the various 
plans which were before that body, but the reports ol these « 
mittees were silent upon these questions. 

THE COMMITTER OF DETA?! 

The convention was organized for business by the election of 

George Washington as president on May 25, but on 


Oll- 


July 23, after 








two months’ deliberation, no plan having been agreed upon (I read 
from the journal of the convention, page 199): 

It was moved and seconded that the proceeding ] t f the 
establishment of a national governme: it pt | 
executive, be referred to a committee r the p yf ner a 
tution conformably to the pro lings af 

On the 24th the committee was selected by ballot, and con ed 
of Mr. John Rutledge, of South Carolina; Edmund Randolph, of 


Virginia; Nathaniel Gorham, of Massachusetts; Oliver Ellsworth, 
of Connecticut, and James Wilson, of Pennsylvania 
Oliver Ellsworth was afterwards S« rand Chief Justice of 


the United States and member of the commission appointed by 


Adams to negotiate with France. 

John Rutledge was an associate justice of the Supreme Court 
and also Chief Justice. 

James Wilson became an associate justice of the Supreme Court. 
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Edmund Randolph became Attorney-General and Secretary of 
State, and all these gentlemen were members of their respective 
colonial or State conventions which ratiiied the Constitution. 

This shows the high order of the men who were the real framers 
of the Constitution. This committee was called the committee of 
detail. 

A series of resolutions which are found on pages 207 to 214, in- 
clusive, of the Journal, which were really propositions for the basis 
of a constitution, together with the plan for a constitution offered 
to the convention on May 29 by Mr. C. Pinckney, and that offered 
by Mr. Patterson on the 15th of June, were referred to the com- 
mittee of detail. 

On August 6 Mr. Rutledge delivered the report of the commit- 
tee. It is found on pages 215 to 230, inclusive, of the journal. 

Article VI, sections 3 and 8, which are found on pages 218 and 
219, are as follows: 


Sec. 3. In each House a majority of the members shall constitute a quorum 
to do business, but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day. 

Sec. 8. Neither House, without the consent of the other, shall adjourn for 
more than three days, nor to any other place than that at which the two 
Houses are sitting. ut this regulation shall not extend to the Senate when 
it shall exercise the powers mentioned in the —— article. 


THE CLAUSES WE VIOLATE WERE DELIBERATELY ADOPTED. 

It will be observed that the committee of detail had added the 
words: 

But a smaller number may adjourn from day to day. 

This was the first proposition of the Constitutional Convention 
to give less than a quorum any authority whatever. 

fter some discussion, to which I will, refer hereafter, the sec- 
tion was adopted. 

On August 10 (Journal, page 242) Mr. Randolph, seconded by 
Mr. Madison, moved to further amend by adding to the third 
section of Article VI: 

And may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent members in 
such manner and under such penalties as each House may provide. 

Pe was agreed to by all except Pennsylvania, which was 
ivided. 

It is significant that after the most careful deliberation and dis- 
cussion the only power given to less than a quorum of Congress 
was to— 

Adjourn from day to day, and compel the attendance of absent members 
in such manner and under such penalties as the House may provide. 

_ DINGLEY, Mr. Speaker, I must insist upon the point of 
order, 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama (continuing). Now, in the face 
of these recorded facts, and in direct and flagrant violation of the 
deliberately expressed judgment and defined meaning of the 
framers of the Constitution, an arrogant Republican majority is 
seeking to trample that sacred instrument to dust, thus establish- 
ing a most dangerous precedent. 

ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION. 

The Articles of the Confederation provided that all important 
measures should receive the assent of nine States, and it forbade 
any question, except adjourning from day to day, being determined 
except by a vote of the majority of the United States. 

I will read this clause of the Articles of the Confederation: 

The United States, in Congress assembled, shall never en: in war; nor 
grant letters of marque and reprisal in time of peace; nor enter into any trea- 
ties or alliances; nor coin money; nor regulate the value thereof; nor ascer- 
tain the sums and expenses necessary for the defense and welfare of the 
United States, or any of them; nor emit bills; nor borrow money on the 
credit of the United States; nor appropriate money; nor u the num- 
ber of vessels of war to be built or purchased, or the number of land or sea 
forces to be raised; nor appoint a commander-in-chief of the Army or Navy 
(unless nine States assent to the same); nor shall a question on any other 
point, except for adjourning fromi day to day, be determined unless by the 
votes of a majority of the United States in Congress assembled. 

When the Constitutional Convention assembled, but eleven States 
were present. The first rule adopted was in these words (I read 
from the Journal, page 62): 

A House to do business shall consist of the deputies of not less than seven 
States; and all questions shall be decided by the greater number of these 
which shall be fully represented. But a iess number than seven may adjourn 
from day to day. 

These facts show that the tendency has been to prohibit less than 
a quorum of a parliamentary body exercising any other power 
than to adjourn for a single day. One purpose was to prevent 
ee by a few members, and another was to induce or com- 
pel their attendance. This was material when the Congress con- 
sisted of but one body, but the importance was intensified and 
such a proviso became imperative when Congress became consti- 
tuted into two bodies. 

The early history of our country shows that one of the great 
difficulties experienced by the Congress under the Confederation 
was to secure the presence of a quorum, and therefore it was 
found to be very difficult to enact laws. 

ARGUMENTS IN CONVENTION FOR SMALL QUORUM. 


Some of the framers of the Constitution sought to lessen or 


remove this embarrassment by reducing the quorum to less than a 
majority 


a 


On August 10 the article we are considering was tak. 
consideration, and the main contention was that the | 
constitution should provide that ‘less than a majorit 
House should be made a quorum.” I read from Elliott's 1.) 
page 405: 

Mr. Gorham contended for a reduction. He said that 

Less than a majority in each House should be made a quorur 

reat delay might happen in business, and great inconvenience fro: 
increase of numbers. 

Mr. Mercer also contended for less than a majority. 4 

So great a number will put it in the power of a few, by seced) 
ical moment, to introduce convulsions and endanger the Gover 
amples of secession have already happened in some of the State 

He was for leaving it to the legislature to fix the quorii 
Great Britain, where the requisite number is small, and 1) ;; 
venience has been experienced. 

Colonel Mason also spoke on this subject, and said: 

. admit that inconvenience might spring from the secession of 

Tr. 

Colonel Mason contended, however, that— 

It would be dangerous to the distant parts toallowasmall num! 
bers of the two Houses to make laws. 

In his speech he also said: 

If the legislature should be able to reduce the number at al 
reduce it as low as it pleased, and the United States might be go 

unta. A majority of the number, which had been agreed on, wa 
e feared it would be made an objection against the plan. 

Mr. King also spoke on this subject in favor of a smal! quorum, 

He said: 


There might be some danger of giving an advantage to the Central 
but was of opinion that the public inconvenience, on the other sid: 
to be dreaded. 


Mr. Gouverneur Morris also took the same view. He inove 


To fix the quorum at 33 members in the House of Representati: 
in the Senate. 


Mr. Morris also said: 


This is a majority of the present number, and will be a bar t» t! 
ture. Fix the number low and they will generally attend, k: 
advantage may be taken of their absence. e secession of a sm 
ought not to be suffered to break aquorum. Such events in the s'\ 
have been of little consequenes: in the national councils they ma, a 
Besides other mischiefs, if a few can break up a quorum, they my seiz 


moment when a particular part of the continent may be in need of jinn diate 


aid to extort, by threatening a secession, some unjust and selfish measure 

The question was also very generally discussed by other mem- 
bers of the convention. They ull seemed to admit that inconven- 
ience might arise unless a small body was authorized to do busi- 
ness; but finally, after most mature consideration, a majority of all 
the members of each House was fixed as a quorum, with an addi- 
tion of a proviso authorizing a minority— 

To compel the attendance of absent members in such manner aud under 
such penalties as each House may provide. 

I think it is clear that adjournments from Monday to Thursday 
by less than a quorum is in violation of the Constitution, but I 
am also prepared to show that the adjournment from Thursday 
to Monday also infringes the Constitution, because it is an adjourn- 
ment for more than three days without the consent of the Senate. 
[Applause. ] 

I will discuss that subject upon another occasion. 


Warehouse for Indian Supplies. 


SPEEOH 
HON. DAVID H. MERCE 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 22, 1897. 

The House oa in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and 
having under deration amendments of the Senate to the bill (I. It. 15) 
making appropriation for the current and contingent expenses of the {ndiau 
Department— 


Mr. MERCER said: . ‘ 

Mr. CHAtRMAN: My motion is to concur in the following Scnate 
amendment: 

That the Secre of the Interior shall, within sixty days atter the pas 
sage of this act, estabiish and thereafter maintain at the city of (mata, in 
the State of Nebraska, a warehouse for Indian supplies, from which (is'T- 
butions shall be made to such Indian tribes of the West and Northwest 4 
the Secretary of the Interior may direct. 

Mr. Chairman, in several Congresses we have more or less re- 
ferred to this subject-matter. I desire to call theattention of the 
House to oosedings had in this body in 1894, to some remarks 
made by the distinguished tative from Chicago, Mr. 
ALDRICH, in which he lays down a cardinal principle: 

The nearer the base of su is to the consumer the cheaper the con- 
sumer can obtain his goods. is a well-recognized axiom among business 
men, and the first principle of commercial science. 











——eEoOo i 

Now, at the outset, I desire to say that this amendment does not 
imply any infringement upon the rights of Chicago or New York. 
Those cities are large enough to take care of themselves. But, 
Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat surprised at the gentleman from 
New York or the gentleman from Chicago (if the gentleman from 
Chicago should take that position) charging that this would bi 
an infringement upon the rights of either one of those two great 

ities. 
“What do they expect? We of the West, together with the South 
and the Middle West, gladly rushed to the rescue of Chicago and 
gave her the World’s Fair. Then at New York they had a great 
naval display. Again, in Chicago they had the greatest telescope 
in the world, and in New York they had Boss Tweed, and they 
have now a Republican administration of the city. [Laughter.| | 
In Chicago they have their large packing houses. In New York 
they have their large warehouses; but, Mr. Chairman, if you will 
give us alittle chance in the city of Omaha we will try to dupli- 
cate all those great necessaries of human existence. [Laughter | 

A Memper. Including Tweed? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MERCER. Well, we don’t cai, about Tweed. He is dead. 
We prefer animation in Omaha. Mr. Chairman, in the State of | 
Nebraska to-day we are supplying more corn than is supplied by 

| 
} 


any other State in the Union except Iowa. Omaha is the base of 
supplies for nine-tenths of the Indians in this country, and if you 
will establish a warehouse there, it will afford a market for the 
bacon and pork, the cotton and sugar of the Southern States, it | 
will take care of the products of the West and the Middle West, | 
and at the same time it will not interfere one iota with the busi- 
ness of New York or of Chicago. The gentleman representing 
Chicago to whom I referred awhile ago [Mr. ALDRICH] said on 
that occasion: 

If, for instance, a Chicago manufacturer bids 3.25 cents per pound free on 

board at Chicago, and the New Yorker bids 3.21 free on board New York, the 
ractice would be to accept the New York bid, although the additional cost 
or freight to the ncy would amount to at least 3) cents per hundred- 
weight, increasing the net cost of soap— 

And remember, Mr. Chairman, that the Indians out West use 
soap of late years, since they have been educated at Carlisle and 
other institutions. [Laughter.] I continue the extract— 
increasing the net cost of ome to the Department by anywhere from 5 to 10 
per cent, all of wich goes into the pockets of the New York manufacturers 
an railroads. 


I say, has been the practice of the Department for years, 
and it can not continue if this Bureau is transferred to the West. 


Now, if that is true with reference to Chicago and New York, 
why is it not doubly true with reference to Omaha? Most of the 
supplies that are purchased by the Indian Department—and I be- 
lieve they purchase from three to four million dollars annually— 
are produced in the Western States. For instance, I quote again 
from the gentleman from Chicago, Mr. Aldrich, who says: 


Why, of some 80,000 packages of goods purchased by the Bureau last year 
for shipment to the ikainne 60,000 went from Chicago and but 20,000 from 


New 
Now, iet us see what classes of goods mainly eye purchased through this 
ureau asks bids for the following, among 


Government agency. The Indian 
other sw : Bacon, 901,265 pounds; barley, 30,000 pounds; beans, 278.010 
pountes $4,450,000 pounds; coffee, 476,560 pounds; corn, 517,000 pounds: | 

jour, 8,659,100 pounds; hard bread, 155,600 pounds; sugar, 920,915 pounds, and | 
so on. 


Gentlemen will observe in that enumeration that nearly all of | 
these articles are produced in the West and the Middle West, or | 
at least the majority of them. 

Here the hammer fell. } 
r. MERCER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that I may have five min- 
utes more. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. | 

Mr. MERCER. Take the vast population of the Indians in the | 
West and the Northwest, and you will find that they are more 


a reached by the distribution of goods from the city of Omaha 
n 


m any other _ the country. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Except St. Louis. 
Mr. MERCER. I do not except even St. Louis, although St. 
Louis is a nt distributing point, and I have no doubt 
that the St. influence and the Missouri influence will be in 


favor of concurringintheSenateamendment. {Laughter.] When 
this matter came up in the Senate it was thoroughly discussed, 
and after careful consideration the Senate, by a vote of 27 to 17, 


vi resolved in favor of this proposition. 
1 And that is a deliberative body, is it not? | 


[Langhter, 
Mr. AUEHCER, Solunderstand. Iaccept the gentleman's sug- 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, it appears that the Winne- 
bago and the Omaha reservations are some 50 miles nearer to 
Sioux Citythan they are toOmaha. Has my friend from Nebraska 
taken that into account? 

Mr. MERCER. Yes, I have; but the gentleman's statement is 
not correct. northern line of the Winnebago reservation is 
per a few miles closer to Sioux City than it is to Omaha. 

Mr, . It is only 20 miles from Sioux City. 

Mr. MERCER. The northern line of the reservation is. 
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Mr. DOLLIVER. I call my friend's attention to the fact that 
if the mere question of convenfence is to determine this matter, 
we might compromise the controversy by agreeing upon Sioux 
City as the base of supplies. | Laughter. | 

Mr. MERCER. I will say to the gentleman from Iowa that 
the Winnebages and the Omahas who occupy those reservations 


do not get any benefit from the warehouse system, because they 
are American citizens who exercise the right of suffrag: rhere 
are about 560 voters on those reservations Those Indians farm 
their own lands, clothe themselves, and handle their own finances, 
The great body of the Indians out West have to be clothed through 
the Bureau, and the lines running out of Omaha are better situ- 


ated for the economical distribution of supplies than those run 
ning from any other center. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Does my friend mean to say that the freight 
rates from Omaha are cheaper than from Sioux City? 

Mr. MERCER. I mean to say that is shipped from the 
Southern States have a nearer outlet to Omaha than to Sioux 
City and are more readiiy transported from the Gulf, so that 
the freights would be cheaper for Gulf and ocean shipment than 
to Sioux City. 

Omaha is the largest city in the Missouri Valley and her com- 
merce is enormous. Lines of railroads enter her limits from the 
East and West, the North and South, and I may be pardoned for 
adding that most of these lines go to make up some of the gereat- 
est railway systems in the world. The city adds to her population 
and business annually, and in time she will be the largest city 
west of Chicago. Omaha is an ambitious city, and boasts the 
pride. She seeks to better her advantages at every opportunity, 
and the virtue of all her endeavors wherein the Government bears 
a relationship is that instead of growing at the expense of the 
Government she offers recompense for favors ompnted. 

The establishment of a waretr ase at Omaha will not subject 
the Government to expense; on the contrary, it will prove a sav- 
ing of thousands of dollars annually, while conveniencing both 
producer and consumer. Omaha and Nebraska manufacture or 
produce everything which goes to a supply depot, and, in con- 
junction with the territory tributary thereto, can furnish the de- 
sired quantity. The transmississippi country furnishes the best 
flour, the best corn meal, the choicest sugar, and the most deli- 
cious beans, and the finest hams, bacon, and meats of all kinds— 
in fact, it is a storehouse of wealth, and Omaha is its great dis- 
tributing center. 

Large wholesale and jobbing houses compete with each other 
for trade, thus insuring to the Government fair prices for goods 
bought, while South Omaha, our next-door neighbor and the 
magic city of the continent, is rapidly supplanting Chicago as a 
cattle, hog, and sheep market. 

Next year, beginningin June, the Transmississippi and Interna- 
tional Exposition will open its gates in Omaha, and for six months 
the world can feast its eyes upon a sight second only in grandeur 
and importance to the World’s Fair. Evidences of the growth and 
prosperity of twenty-four States and Territories will be on exhibi- 
tion, and if you will pay us a visit about that time you will justify 
your votes in establishing an Indian-supply depot af Omaha. 

I trust, Mr. Chairman, the committee will sustain the action of 
the Senate and concur in this amendment. 


roo 


Indian Appropriation Bill, 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM H. KING, 
OF UTAH, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 17, 1897. 


The House having under consideration the report of the committ f con 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amend t of the 
Senate numbered 10 to the bill (H. R. 15) making appropriations for the cur- 
rent and contingent expenses of the Indian Department and for fulfliling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending June 


30, 1808, and for other purposes 


Mr. KING said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Owing tothe fact that the personnel of the House 
is not the same upon each occasion when this matter has been 
under discussion, it may not be inappropriate to allude to ques- 
tions covered heretofore. 

This is a subject which seems to be as enduring as the stars. It 
appears that this special session of Congress was called to consider 
only two subjects—the tariff and the opening of the —ermenare 
Reservation. ‘The first was quickly disposed of by this body; the 


other, oscillating between this end of the Capitol and the confer- 
ence committee, rudely disturbs the peaceful slumbers of the House 
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and rouses distinguished gentlemen till they become the protagon- 
ists of (as I sincerely believe) an unrighteous cause. 

It will be remembered that the Senafe amended the bill and 
provided that after the agricultural lands had been allotted to the 
Indians the residue, at the expiration of a certain time, should be 
thrown open to occupancy and location under the general land and 
mineral laws of the United States. No exception to the general 
law was established and no discriminatory legislation proposed. 
This provision the House rejected, and after repeated conferences 
the measure reported has been evolved. It is now proposed to 
lease the mineral lands within the reservation, and to control them 
by agents and Government hirelings, and satraps and taxgather- 
ers, and toll collectors and departmental clerks, who are as blind 
to the greatness of our nation and the needs of the West as the 
bats that beat so helplessly against the granite walls of the De- 
partment buildings. 

And that is not all: 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to make all neces- 
gary rexulations to carry this provision into effect. 

There are to be “rules and regulations,” which mean circum- 
locution and red-tape, and petitions and orders, and declara- 
tions and files, and memoranda and writings, and notations and 
briefs, and legal opinions, and heads of Departments and bureaus, 
and surveys, and plats and maps, and reports, and the thousand 
nameless, dilatory, never-ending proceedings which prevent ac- 
tion, destroy hope, and bring rnin. Then there is the fixing of 
the royalty to be paid by the operators of the property, the prep- 
aration of more rules, providing for classifying the material mined 
and for the time and manner of measuring and regulating the 
output; regulations as to when the mines shall be moshiell and 
timbered and drained and the improvements to be made. 

To enforce and execute these regulations there must »e more 
agents, and inspectors and experts, and accountants and weigh- 
ers, and engineers and foreman, and supervisors and keen, lynx- 
eyed deputies, and gaugers and appraisers and classifiers. But 
this is merely the background to the charming picture presented 
for our consideration. Regulations and orders and laws are futile 
without penal provisions; so there must be the fines and forfeit- 
ures, and misdemeanors, and perhaps felonies. The occupant, 
if he is not the creature of a favoritism which this system creates, 
would vainly consume his time in attempting to comply with the 
regulations, and repelling or placating the horde of officials enforc- 
ing the shameful system of espionage and surveillance. But to 
enforce thecrimina! features there must be marshals and deputies, 
and commissioners and judges, and jurors and lawyers, and court- 
houses and jails, and so on ad infinitum. 

What a splendid spectacle such legislation presents! The mere 
enumeration of some of its workings causes one to wonder whether 
this plan is not the emanation of a Spanish grandee in the time of 
Philip IJ. Instinctively we look to see the dark-visaged soldier, 
representing the thieving, scoundrelly officer of the Crown, that 
hounded and harassed the miners of Mexico and other Spanish 
provinces, and robbed and plundered while ostensibly enforcing 
the ‘‘ regulations” which were so essential to secure the “royalty” 
due the king. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KING. I ask unanimous consent to continue my remarks. 
Utah is deeply interested in this legislation, and has but one Rep- 
resentative. 

The SPEAKER, For what time does the gentleman ask to con- 
tinue his remarks? 

Mr. KING. For twenty minutes at least. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah asks unanimous 
consent to continue his temarks for twenty minutes. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and the gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. KING. It would certainly be a quixotic effort if vast 
machinery which will be constructed, if the committee’s amend- 
ment is adopted, were only designed for thisoccasion. I sincerely 
believe, if this becomes a law, it will be the death knell to our 
mining laws, and be regarded as a precedent for the withdrawal 
of all mineral lands from location, and for the enactment of a 
measure the avowed object of which will be to obtain revenue for 
the Government, or the still more absurd and preposterous reason, 
to preserve the mineral wealth from becoming the subject of 
monopoly. Because of this belief, I shall do ail within my power 
to defeat the committee's recommendation. 

Unpleasant and wearisome as this struggle has been, it will be 
continued, so far as I am concerned, as long as the mineral-land 
system of the United States is assailed and efforts made to yoke us 
to the iniquitous and intolerable system of leasing and landlord- 
ism?- While wpon its face the matter under consideration may 
appear insignificant, it is nevertheless one of great rae iy THe 
The question is not merely whether a small tract of land in Utah 
shall be opened to occupancy with or without restrictions, but 
the real question is: Shall the wise and beneficent mineral policy, 
which has contributed so immeasurably to our country’s welfare 
and development, be repealed, and one the history of which is 


indissolubly connected with the tyrannies of monarc! 
doctrine of the sovereignty of kings be fastened yo) 

Neither words nor rhetoric nor subtle arguments , 
the issue. If the report of the conference commit} 
or the amendment just offered by my friend fr. 
LACEY] is nove’. this Congress will have rais 
against the West and declared that the view so lon 
that the mineral wealth was the free inheritance o! 
to the explorations of the poorest and humblest in { 
longer to prevail, and the paternalism of Spain is + 
policy of this Republic. It is no sufficient answ. 
tion to disclaim opposition to the mining laws o: 
ment, and to say that the only design is to withho! 
tion of the mineral laws from the Uncompahgre Rk. 
is seldom that the opponents of a policy or syst. 
strongly intrenched openly attack it or advocate 
destruction. Occasionally a legislator unmasks his | 
an existing law and demands its repeal and the . 
everything founded upon it. 

But more frequently the destruction of a system i: 
passed. No protestation of affection for the magni: 
system relating to the mining industry of the Unit 
avail, because the course proposed will ultimately <i. 
can not seriously be contended that the perpetuity . 
is not menaced when exceptions are made and the : 
the laws’ application denied. 

The distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. « 
frankly admits that the adoption of the report intr«:| 
in ovr mineral laws and the gentleman from Iowa 
confesses that his aniendment is a repeal of the law 
as gilsonite upon the reservation is concerned. Buti 
gilsonite is a new mineral, and therefore a differen 
applied. Itis new in the sense that the chemica! 
somewhat different from other hydrocarbons; |)ut 
nous hydrocarbon it is not new. It is a mineral, an 
by the general mining laws. 

No good reason is offered for this legislation. 
various forms, elaterite, gilsonite, etc., is being ( 
many States and Territories of the West. That f 
reservation does not constitute a monopoly, created )) 
suggested by the gentleman from Iowa. And if it 
only in the reservation, still there could be no mon 
would be of but little commercial value if there is |! 
represented by the Government geologist, Eldredg 
there are at least 23,000,000 tons of gilsonite to b 
and readily upon the reservation. This enormous «: 
ders the mineral of but little value. The only reason \ 
see for es this scheme which changes our mi: 
that members are desirous of still further strilin 
West and rend it still more dependent upon the | 
do members of the House single out Utah and apply t 
inatory legislation to it? 

It has been shown during the discussion of this : 
gilsonite existsin many other places in the United Sta‘ 
is no proposition yet to withdraw such lands from t! 
of the mineral laws. Is it thought best to proceed 
this plan to destroy the West (by destroying the pres 
system) and to drivethe wedge inslightly now, and s: 
the entering point because of its supposed weakness? VW 
gentlemen from the East concern themselves so muc)i : 
matter, unless, as suggested, it is the inauguration «' 
which is to culminate only when the West is punishe:! 
trated. If the generous policy of inviting the childrm 
Republic to go upon the public domain, and there !0 
homes and cities and by their industry and indomit«!)! 
take from the uncertain depths the mineral wealth vw!) 
crowned and glorified our nation, is wrong, why not |! 
nounce it and proclaim that the hour has arrived for 
throw? By denying the application of the law, if only \ 
2,000,000 acres of the reservation, you confess your 0}) 
it. The strength of a law is its universality. 

Restrictions and ex ions and modifications presage |! 
fall. They are the insidious workings which crumble t!) 
tion. But I inquire again, Why le out Utah? If 
lands in Utah are not to be ed American citiz™ 
permit similar lands elsewhere to be freely entered? If! 
typewriters and bureaus and oe yng er at Washington 
say who shall work mineral } in Utah, and how mv 
be paid for the precious privilege of working them, why 
tend the field of operations tortion omnipotent persons 
present operation of our mineral system is unsatisfacto™) 
Government revenues and royalties and further © 
ment for the myriads who are now in its service, as well “: 
son for additional boards, bureaus, subdepartments, |)" 
divisions, commissioners, and agents, why not commit to t!: 
retary of the Interior the t of the entire minera! (0 
main? Why select gilsonite oat say, “* We will apply a rule with 














reference to it that we do not apply to other minerals?” And why 
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Jaunch proscriptive legisiation at gilsonite in Utah and not that | aided in building our Commonw th Then vou say. “You do 
found in Colorado and elsewhere? This is class legislation. One | not know what you want, and we who liv 7 East must 
section of the country is discriminated against, and certain min- | come and be your teacher 
erals are placed under a ban and subjected to Federal control. We thank you for your 1 ~ 7 

Gentlemen forget that our welfare is theirs; that our misfor- | what we want, and we poi 
tunes will be visited upon them. Between 1848 and 1880 more | m as a vindication of t 
than $1,100,000,000 of gold and silver were produced in the West. | fathers and by the legis! 
The heroic, adventuresome sons of the East crossed the trackless | Wes I plead with you to-day not to i i imina 
West. The old Gothic spirit of invasion, so long held in abey- | tory and sectional legislation. becau 
ance, manifested itself, and from the cities and farms went the | And now, without a moment arn 
“strong hands and true hearts,” followed by fathers’ blessings any oecasion whatever, a pl ition is laun | . 
and mothers’ tears, that builded empires and added glory and | to repeal that system under which « fath 
luster to our country. The poetic dream of Freneau, the colonial | empire that has given beauty and dign ty and ln \y 

t, when he spoke of the young Republic, has been realized. | ican Republic. I say it isa shame for you, my brethren of 1 

seeder the Mississippi ‘‘ nations have risen not lessin power than | East, to come here now and try to strike u to 1 
Greece and Rome of old.” Our successeshave been yours. When | the laws under which the West has been builded and t 
wealth was discovered, it was borne by ship and train and car to | anew a system that has received the condemnation of our fat 
the homes of our fathers. With it came prosperity to the East. | whenever brought to their att 
The gold and silver of the Pacific States unloosed the chains of Phere can be no indictment of the splendid : 
industrial slavery that bound our nation and produced the mar- | dence which was constructed by the min of ». and 
yelous prosperity enjoyed between 1851 and 1873. which was sanctioned by the ressiona 1 of I 

The West supplied the gold and silver employed in carrying on | Practical in its workings, just in its ration in its a 
the war; it enabled the Government to resume specie payment. | plication, it grew into beautiful 1 roportions, and will ever remain 
God placed gold and silver and other minerals in the wild moun- | a phenomenon, as well as an imperishable monument of the love 
tains and rocky fastnesses and desert plains of the West, and it | of order and government in the Anglo-Saxon heart. and an unerr- 
has furnished a currency designed by the Creator as the money of | ing indication of the capacity of freemen for self-gover ot 
the world. It has poured the product of its sens’ toils and sor- | solemnly protest against this ico asm. Its 1s that 1 
rows and privations, heartaches and hearts’ blood, into the chan- | is sacred, and that the object of legislation i stroy th 
nels and arteries of trade and commerce. If an expanding, unde- | has been perfected. There is legislative vandalism. 1 
based currency is essential to prosperity and national growth, the | structures o* Europe have not escaped the batter iro | 
West has builded your cities, freighted yourcommerce, established | sledge hammers of modern architects. Notre Dame would b 
your manufactures, chained the oceans with steel and iron, and | verted into a country steeple tower. Such is the reverenc 
made this nation the foremost in the history of the world. | present pays to the past. ; 

The duty of the Government with respect to the publicdomain | Much is said by the East aboutsectionalism. If there i 
was announced in the days of Alexander Hamilton, when he pro- | of sectionalism in the land, the East i wonsible. The « 
mulgated his magnificent opinion and submitted to Congress the | of parties if honestly waged are wholesome, but when one p ion 
mode of dealing with the public lands. There was then no sug- | of acountry is arrayed against another, or one class against another 
gestion of hoarding them or making vast revenues out of them, | class, there is cause for regret, if not apprehension 
nor was there any proposition to lease the mineral lands, but the | Whenever any measure is proposed which is peculiarly related 
theory always has been to unfold the public domain, invite our | to the West, and with which the Rem { from that sec 
children and our children’s children to go out and conquer these | tion are familiar, immediately the Kast is p sed of a consum 
empires, to bring prosperity from desolation, and to make addi- | ing desire to control the matter, direct the lewislation, and a 
tional stars that will shine in luster in the galaxy of the States. | lutely change or materially modify the plan r lera 


The West comes to you asking not for bread, but only for her 
rights. Do not give her astone. She comes and says, ‘‘ We have 
builded and beautified and prospered under the mineral system 
now in force.” 

All we have is our mineral wealth and the poor patrimony of 
sterile land that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Lacey] has just 
referred to when he stated that Utah had received more public 
lands than the State of Missouri. Does not the gentleman know 
that in Utah to-day we have deserts hundreds of miles in extent 
and mountains barren as the wastes of Arabia, and that to sustain 
a Commonwealth we rely largely upon the mineral wealth obtained 
from the ? 

I beg of you, tlemen, not to bind Prometheus. Do not take 
away that which will ‘‘ make us poor indeed” and not enrich you. 

There has been great solicitude apparently on the part of some 
members here for the West; and it was remarked the other day 
when we were discussing the forestry reserve question that the 
East would have to protect the West against itself, the idea being 
that we desired to commit suicide, that we desired to pursue a plan 
that would be self-destruction to the West. You all know, gen- 
that that insinuation is ill foundedand unjust. It is true 
that while we have toiled and striven to develop this country and 
to take from the earth the wealth hidden there, yet as soon as it 


came to the surface it was poured into the lap of the East, to its | 


enrichment and our aeenenant. 
The representatives of the West come here to Congress and vote 





millions for your rivers and your harbors. They vote for your | 


tariff laws, by which a ion of the country east of the Alleghany 
Mountains can be e rich and prosperous. But when we ask 


simple justice at the hands of our friends in the East they rise up 
— on are about to commit suicide, and we must stand 
a 


who have so much consideration for us; but we desire to tell them 
that we have made the West what it is—rescued it from barren- 


shall give us an equal chance cud shall not by discriminatory legis- 
from us theenjoyment of rights and privileges belong- 


s. 
ask yon again, my friends, why should you turn your backs 

Why put an entering wedge into the mineral 
country and destroy it? We tell you we know 
needs are. We tell you that the people who 


re 


of strength to prevent your self-destruction.” We ad- | 
mire the magnanimity of some of those distinguished gentlemen | 


sterility, and that now all we ask is that the Government | 





| mand high protection for the manufacturer ol 


Who can deny that much of the legislation of the past quarter o 
a century has been sectional? 

We come here realizing the vast wealth and the 
tance of the East. Most of the legislation directly a 
demand colossal sums for riversand harbors, and y 
empty; you construct tariff bills and write thei: 
build up and foster the manufactures of New E 


rvs 
» 


at 
cts } 


ft 


oppose similar tariff to the woolgrowers of the 
the finished article, and therefore prohibit competition by iniqui- 
tous tariff schedules; but we produce wool and lead and raw mat 
rials, and you ‘‘all barriers would burn away” r of tl 
importation. You have the productsof our min 
half of the money of the land has been destroyed, some wi 
further destroy us (in still further enhancing the value of the dol 
lar) by overturning the system which has given it to commerce 
We sometimes feel like the colored preacher who sang 
Lord, I hear 
Thou art g fulland fr 
Showers the thirsty land ref: 
Let some droppings fa 


riecti 


3,and t! 


if shower f ‘ ngs 
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will de- 


You have the money and the wealth; we have 
faith, and feel we have now reached man’s « e, and 
mand equality in the matter of legislation. Weare one peop! 
and wise, patriotic legislation and the pursuit of a policy which is 
not sectional will inure to the advantage of all and preserve our 
nation impregnable in the affect of the 1 invincible 
amongst the nations of the earth. 

Members say the opening of these g 
immense advantage to the nation, an 
proposed would not retard the opera 
onerous to those engaged in their dr: pmen 
tention I will reply to later in the cou yf my remar if t 
royalty were only 1 cent per ton upon the gilsonite t n fr 
the ground, my opposition would be the same, and all 
ence I possess would be employed to «de Le 
stated, a principle is involved. If 1 cent can 1 as atoll, 
or royalty, or tariff, or whatever name may be applied to it, then 
the right of the Government to charge any amount is admitted, 
and our mineral system is assaulted and a policy inaugurated 
which the experience of the past has proven to be hurtful. If a 
penny can be charged as royalty by the Government for mining 
a ton of gilsonite, the precedent will have been established, and 
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the demand will be made to place all minerals in the same cate- 
gory and operate all mines under the authority and supervision 
of the Government. 


further application of the leasing principle will cease. And in 
fairness, why should it? If it is advantageous to the Government 
and the people to develop the mineral wealth by bureaus and 
clerks al departments (and this must be the contention to jus- 
tify us in supporting this proposition), then we should, to be hon- 
est, immediately repeal the entire mineral law and declare that, 
as we have no king who can claim the mines as his jura regalia, 
they will be appropriated by virtue of the sovereign power of the 
United States. If a royalty must be charged on gilsonite, impose 
it for working gold and silver mines. Let us be honest, and dyna- 
mite the entire building instead of hacking off a corner to day 
and withdrawing a foundation stone to-morrow. But you can 
not enact such measures without breaking faith with the Ameri- 
can people. After a full and complete examination of the meth- 
ods to be pursued in dealing with the mineral lands, it was an- 





nounced as the policy of our Government that the mineral wealth | 


belonged to the bold and courageous explorer, It was a bequest 
from God to the daring miner, 

And even before this enactment the Supreme Court of the 
United States had recognized the magnificent system of mining 
rules adopted by the miners of the Pacific Coast. In the case of 
Sparrow vs. Strong (3 Wall., 104) the court says: 

We know also that the territorial legislature has recognized by statute 
the validity and binding force of the rules, regulations, and customs of the 
mining districts. And we can not shut our eyes to the public history which 
informs us that under this legislation, and not only without interference by 
the National Government but under its implied sanction, vast mining inter- 
ests have grown up, employing millions of capital and contributing largely 
to the prosperity and improvement of the whole country. 

A brief glance at the origin of the system which this legislation 
proposes to repeal and some of tle benefits resulting therefrom 
may not be inappropriate. The discovery of precious metals in 
California was followed by a mighty tide of emigration to the 
Pacific Coast. The lands were unsurveyed. There was no legis- 
lation by Congress which was applicable to the people in their 
dealings and relations to the mineral deposits. Possessed of a love 
of order, and desirous of fair dealing and a opportunities, as 
well as the establishment of a system which would secure peace 
and security of title and interest in property, they adopted cus- 
toms and regulations which became the rule of property. In the 
eloquent language of Senator StEwarRT— 

The reason and justice of the laws they formed challenge the admiration 
of all who investigate them. * * * These regulations were thoroughly 
democratic in their character, guarding against every form of monopoly and 
requiring continued work and occupation in good faith to constitute a valid 
possession, * * * The miner's law is a part of the miner's nature; he 
made it and he loves it, trusts it and obeys it. He has given the toil of his 
life to discover wealth, which, when found, is protected by no higher law 
than that enacted by himself under the implied sanction of a just and gen- 
erous government. 

These rules produced a system of free mining. There were no 
royalties, no leasing, no interference by the Government, but a 
declaration of the fact that the lands of our country were the pat- 
rimony of a free people. Protected in their location, feeling as 
secure as if buttressed by courts and _ and the complex laws 
of our modern civilization, they toiled on, hopeful of success, 
achieving victories and encountering defeats, giving their lives 
and their all to the enrichment of the nation. 

These rules were approved by the United States Supreme Court. 

In every district which they occupied they framed certain rules for their 
government, * * * They all recognized discovery followed by possession 
as the foundation of the possessor's title, and development by working as the 
condition of its retention. Andthey were so framed as to secure to all comers 
within practicable limits absolute equality of right and privilege of working 
the mines. Nothing but such equality would have been tolerated by the 
miners, who were emphatically the lawmakers as respects mining upon the 
pepe lands. * * * During the eighteen years from 1848 to 1866 the regu- 
ations and customsof miners as enforced and molded by the courts and sanc- 
tioned by the legislature of the State constituted the law governing property 


w 
e yotnee eam in water on the public mineral lands. (Jenniaon vs. Kirk, 98 


The legislature of California recognized these mining regula- 
tions and customs, and Judge Field and other eminent jurists so 
applied and molded them that a wise comprehensive ‘common 
law” was produced which will forever be a source of pride. 

The system thus originating has been taken ‘ and adopted by 


the States and Territories west of the Missouri River. And that 
is notall. This system, founded in the necessity of the hour, in 
man’s sense of justice and love of right, became by adoption the 
child of our Government. In 1866 Congress declared— 

That the mineral lands of the public domain, both surveyed and unsur- 
veyed, are hereby declared to be free and open to ss and occupation 
by all citizens of the United States, subject to such regulations as may be 
prescribed by law, and subject to the } customs and rules of miners in the 
several mining districts, so far as the same may not be in conflict with the 
laws of the United States. 

The discussions in Congress prior to the passage of the act, in- 
cluding that which occurred in 1850, conclusively establish the 
fact that free entrance upon the mineral lands and unrestricted 
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occupancy of the same for mining purposes were regar |... ag 
right. The act of 1866— ~e 


: : | wasrathera voluntary recognition of a preexisting right of poss 
No one is credulous enough to believe, if this effort succeeds, the 


stituting a valid claim to its continued use than the establishm . 
one. (Broder vs. Water Company, 106 U. 8., 206.) 

And further, to show how the Supreme Court regard: 
couragement offered by the Government to the people 
enter and occupy the mineral lands, and in support of 
that it would be mala fides to now depart from a policy 
approved but adopted, let me quote from the statem.n 
court: 

The Government by its silent acquiescence assented to the go: 
tion of the public lands for mining; and to encourage their fr. 
stricted use for that purpose reserved such lands as were min: 
oa we acquisition of title by settlement. (Atchison vs. Peter 
: ‘Before 1866 mining claims upon the public lands were held wu: 
tions adopted by the miners themselves. * * These regu! 
framed with such just regard for the rights of all and afford 
plete protection that they soon received the sanction of the local 
andtribunals. * * * Inall the legislation, whether of Congr 
or Territory, and by all mining regulations and rules, discover 
priation are recognized as the sources of title to mining clain 
opment by working as the continued ownership until patent | 
(Erhardt vs. Boaro, 113 U. 8., 535.) 

In the most solemn manner Congress has declared t)hy 
American citizens to occupy the mineral lands and pro: title 
The highest judicial tribunal has repeatedly affirmed the wisdom 
of free mining and the comprehensiveness and justice of tho min. 
ing regulations, and has enforced them as the rule of projerty, 

So I emphasize the statement that the contemplated |i-visiition 
is a violation of ‘‘ rights,” and a repealing of common ani staty. 
tory law, which is embedded in the affections of the people, ang 
justifies the charge that if enacted the Government \ 
guilty of mala fides and the commission of a wrong. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has exjiri. 

Mr. KING. Iask unanimous consent to proceed. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I hope the gentleman will be allo 
tinue his remarks. 

Mr. LACEY. For what length of time? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I suggest that no limit be placed upon the 
discussion by the gentleman from Utah. His side is not repre- 
sented in the division of time on this floor. The gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. ees and the gentleman from New York | Mr. Surr- 
MAN] are practically on the same side of the question. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I suggest that the gentleman from Utah be 
allowed to continue twenty minutes longer. Iam assured by him 
that he can conclude in that time. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING. I thank the House for its kindness. 

The legislation of Congress and the decisions of the courts 
should not only estop the Government from enacting this legisla- 
tion, but ought to be regarded as res adjudicata. 

And it must not be forgotten that the land embraced within 
this reservation was a portion of the public domain: and the 
right of occupancy referred to attached thereto and to the min- 
erals within its borders. By no act of Congress or otherwise has 
such land become entirely and absolutely segregated fri the 
publicdomain. It is true an Executive proclamation in |>s- de:- 
ignated it as a ‘‘reservation,” but this proclamation wis pred- 
icated upon preceding legislation which gave the Uncompahgre 
Indians no permanent rights of property in these lands; :ni it is 
clear that the reservation was only created for a temporary pur- 

ose, until the United States could carry out its treaty with the 
ndians. 

In other words, it was not intended that these lands should be 
withdrawn from the public domain and thereafter be «xempt 
from the operation of the general land and mineral laws. The 
mineral ought therefore to be subject to entry in the same man- 


right of 


uld be 


el to con- 


-ner as other mineral lands. I do not deny the —s of Congress 


to withdraw these mineral lands from entry, but deny its m¢ht. 
There has been no withdrawal, but a mere arrest of the riglit to 
enter until the Government allotted lands in severalty to the In- 
dians. Technically, perhaps, while the proclamation was in force, 
the lands were not open to location, yet in all honesty ani! justice 
any entries made which were not in conflict with the purpose }or 
which the reservation was created ought to be regarded «is vali, 
and as soon as the Irdians were provided agricultural an! grains 
lands in severalty, the rights of the entryman should attach and 
vest, and inchoate become definitive and indefeasible rig!its. 
Gentlemen will remember that before the boundaries 0 tlie res- 
ervation were known numerous citizens of the United States ma: 
locations upon the mineral veins now declared to be within the 
reservation, and pursued the usual course (until interrupted by 
Government officials) necessary to obtain title. It will be con- 
ceded by all that, in the absence of the Executive proclamation ' 
ferred to, these locations would be valid and the locators would 
acquire vested rights. But remembering the p of the proc- 
lamation, its tentative character, and the legislation of Congt:ss 
in 1894 by which, after certain lands were allotted to the Indians, 
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the residue were to be o med to occupancy, it would seem, by 
every rule of law and justice, that these locators possess such prop- 
erty rights in the located claims as to render the amendment, if 
enacted, invalid. Congress recognized, in part, these claims as 
valid by passing @ law withdrawing the lands upon which they 
were located from the operation of the proclamation. 
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This measure did not receive the President's peak But the | 


rights of these locators could not be extinguished; they might be 


domain, these abeyantrights became vitalized. Itis now proposed 
to divest these citizens of their property and to prevent other citi- 
zens from exercising the rights heretofore granted to American 
citizens. Such legislation is unconstitutional; it is retrospective; 
it confiscates property without due process of law and conveys it 
to the Government for speculative purposes. In amapert of the 
statement that as to persons who have locations upon the reserva- 
tion this wereee legislation is unconstitutional, I desire to refer 
to the case of Noonan vs, Caledonia Min. Co, (121 U.S., 402). The 
court say: 
ered is accordance with the rules of miners in mining districts of the 
country, were entitled to the protection in their possessory claims. * * * 
The ris laid down by thesupreme court of the Territory is, in our judgment, 
the correct one, * * * and that is substantially this: That where a party 


suspended’ or held in abeyance. When the law of 1894 was passed | 


jon of mining claims which had been taken up and | ; : oa 
: ; | review of the mining industry under this system is absolutely con- 


| 
| 


was in possession of a{iining claim on the 28th of February, 1877, with the | 


uisite discovery, with the surface boundaries sufficiently marked, with 
ee of location posted, and with a disclosed vein of ore, he could, by adopt 
ing what had been done, * * * date his rights from that day; and that 


tion and labor and improvements would give him the right of pos- | */ yas . ; 
euch loca , . ’ ’ | of the officials enforcing them, the oppressive exactions of local 


session. 

In this case a mining location had been made within a reserva- 
tion, and the court held that a compliance with the regulations of 
the district initiated such a right as would be entitled not only to 
protection by the courts, but would ripen into a perfect title. The 
mining r , 
with by those locating mineral claims within the Uncompahgre 
Reservation. The committee's recommendation, if crystallized 
into law, would reverse a policy long since settled and adjudicated, 


tions and the statutory provisions were complied | 


interfere with vested rights, rob citizens, and confiscate the prop- | 


erty acquired by those who in good faith located mineral claims 
and are y and desirous to perfect their title and obtain patent. 
Another point ought to be considered in thisconnection. The law 
of August 15, 1894, provided— 


That the remainder of the lands on said reservation shall, upon the approval 


of the allotments by the Secretary of the Interior, be immediately open to | 


entry under the d and mineral laws of the United States. 
The commission negotiated with the Indians, ascertained that 


nated by natural objects the situs of the land. The Secretary of 
the Interior, disregarding his sworn duty, deliberately violated 
this law, and refused to approve the action of the commission, 
hoping thereby to prevent the mineral lands within the reserva- 
tion from being located under the mineral laws. To justify his 
maleonduct he pleaded that rich deposits of gilsonite had been 
——e and that the Government ought to adopt some differ- 


ent method of disposing of the same. Such defiant conduct de- 
serves condemnation. ow members can not only complacently 
ee but defend and justify them, passes all 
un 


gz. 
But Linsist that the mere perfunctory duty of approving the 
allotments made by the commission was not indispensable to the 
“opening of the reservation to entry.” When the commissioners 
rted that a certain part of the reservation, the boundaries of 
which were clearly pointed out, was all that could be allotted, the 
residue was free from the cloud created by the Executive procla- 
mation of 1882 and eo instanti became reunited with the public 
domain and su toentry. There ought to be finality some day 
to legislation. law of 1894 was final and its provisions ample 
to protect the Indians and restore to the public domain the lands 
tem thdrawn. But the proposition now is to repeal 
this act, reverse the action of Congress, approve the conduct of 
— oan = law ane Se a? treated with derision man- 
provisions portant legislation. 

fe foam ete its duty, it will affirm the act of 1894, 
condemn the derelictions of former officials, and emphatically de- 
clare that this reservation shall be opened to location and settle- 
ment under the general land and mineral laws of the United 
States. What is offered as a substitute for the mineral system, 
the beneficent results of which none denies? One that had its 
birth in in tyranny, and the most despotic paternal- 
ism, and which has been condemned after experiment by the 
American . [was inaccurate in oe Soon a former oc- 
casion the policy of leasing mineral lands by our Government 
was unknown. I now desire to invite attention to the operations 
of this and the disastrous effects resultant therefrom. 

Under monarchical 
garded as jura 


sovereignty but as 


vernments of Europe mines were re- 
ey were not treated as essentials of 
tal to the dignity of the crown and 


the king. 


subject to severance at the pleasure 
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In the case of Queen vs. Earl of Northumberland (1 Plowden, 
310) the court of the exchequer decided that the right of mines 
Was a personal prerogative of the Queen. Onslow, the Queen's 
solicitor, argued that the precious metals being the most excellent 
of products, and the sovereign the most excellent of persons, 
therefore she should possess them. Similarly, it is now contended 
that the Government should possess the gilsonite because it is 
excellent and the Government is more excellent than the sovereign 


| people. Upon the breaking up of the Roman Empire this regalian 
the lands not needed for allotment were returned to the public 


right, we are told by Gamboa, was insisted upon by the princes, 


and the mineral deposits were appropriated by them. The King 
of Spain in 1383 by royal decree ordained that: 

_All mines of silver and gold and lead and of any other metal whatever 
kind it may be, in our royal seigniory shall belong to us; therefore no one 
shall presume to work them without our license and command Halleck 4.) 


The plan now proposed sounds like a voice from Spain's spec- 
tral kings. Under this and similar decrees elaborate ordinances 
and regulations were promulgated for the control and operation 
of the mines. Spain was then monopolizing and taxing every- 
thing, and so established the system of royalties and leasing. A 


vincing that it resulted in failure and disaster. Ninety-nine per 
cent of those obtaining licenses to prospect and develop mineral 
wealth defaulted in meeting the conditions of the leases. The 
machinery employed in enforcing the regulations was stupendous, 
and their enforcement was a source of great expense to the Crown, 
The onerous character of the regulations, the cupidity and avarice 


agents, commissioners, and boards, the uncertainty of tenure, the 
knowledge that if rich strikes were made, changes in the lease 
would be prescribed, the knowledge that the property could never 
become possessed—these and many other circumstances conspired 
to render the leasing system, when applied by the Governmeut to 
mineral lands, not only unsatisfactory, but profitless to the Crown 
and injurious to the subjects. 

Mr. fremont states that with all the machinery employed the 
Spanish monarchs never received in any year to exceed $00,000 as 
royalties from all their mineral properties. 

The history of Spain's efforts to lease the mineral lands and ob- 
tain royalties therefrom is one of fraud and failure and humilia- 


| tion and disgrace; and yet it is that system that gentlemen now 


| 


advocate and offer as a substitute for one the history of which 
has been glorious and the results of incalculable benefit. 
So destructive of the mining industry had Spain's policy been 


| that the production of minerals had practically ceased at the time 


10.000 acres only of land were susceptible of allotment, and desig- | Mexico threw off the Spanish yoke; and to revive the languishing 


| enterprise Mexico abolished the multiplied taxes and royalties and 


| 





substituted a mere duty of 3 per cent. The work of resuscitating 
this languishing industry continued and the quicksilver mines 
were freely granted to all who would engage in their development, 
Miners were relieved from personal contributions as well as mili- 
tary service, and rewards of $25,000 each were decreed to the first 
four operators who would extract a certain quantity of quicksil- 
ver. Taxation and royalties and the efforts made to control the 
mines by leases and regulations, enforced by employees and hire- 
lings thousands of miles from the source of authority and power, 
destroyed that which would have contributed to Spain's glory, 
Mexico reversed, in part, this destructive policy. 

It certainly can not be designed to obtain revenue from this pro- 
posed royalty upon gilsonite; and yet wherever the leasing system 
has been adopted, its justification was placed upon that ground, 
Blackstone states that the ancient sources of revenue were waifs, 
wrecks, estrays, deodands, and mines, but that they were repealed 
by a uniform system of taxation. Is it proposed to adopt the ob- 
solete and condemned methods of the past in order to obtain reve- 
nue? Yet history demonstrates that mines controlled by the Gov- 
ernment failed to yield a revenue, It must be conceded that the 


| earliest Congressional legislation in regard to mineral lands was 
| founded upon the idea of revenue to be obtained by leasing the 


lead and copper mines. But after forty years’ experience the en- 
tire scheme was pronounced a failure and abandoned, and the 
mines offered for sale, preference being given those in possession 
under leases. 

On January 30, 1828,the Committee on Public Lands in the 
House, in obedience to a resolution which required an inquiry ‘‘ into 
the expedience of repealing such laws of Congress as prohibit the 
sale of public lands in the State of Missouri which contain or are sup- 
posed to contain lead mines,” submitted a report in which it was 
stated that it had been the policy of the Government since the 
acquisition of Louisiana to retain under its immediate control the 
lead mines of Missouri by withholding from sale the public lands 
in which those mines existed. ‘The original motives which led 
to the adoption of this policy, as is believed, can not be traced to 
any documentary source.” 

After referring to the report of the War Department, in which 
it was stated that the product of the public lands had not in- 
creased and that the veins, though existing, were abandoned for 
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the hope of more accessible veins at different points, the commit- 
tee stated: 


This, the committee supposed, must ever be the case so long as those who 
work the mines have only a limited and temporary interest in them and are 
under the necessity of receiving an immediate remuneration from the capi- 
tal vested in and the labor bestowed upon their mining operations. The 
ore will remain in its natura! bed and never be drawn forth to mingle with 
and increase the aggregate mass of national wealth until subjec to the 
unimpeded action of exclusive individual interest. 

There is another view of the subject which the committee believe entitled 
to great consideration. If all these (mining lands) are to be occupied by 
tenants of the Government,there would be created a numerous band of de- 

ndents, who, however they may affect the General Government, can not 

yut be viewed by the local authorities with distrust and jealousy. A popu- 
lation thus dependent upon the Federal Government and its officers for the 
continuance of their vocations must of necessity be unsettled and fluctuatiiz, 
and the products of their temporary and irregular labors will afford a lita- 
ited compensation for the exclusion from so large a portion of the State of a 
more settled, permanent, and useful class of citizens. Believing that the 
Jaws prohibiting the sale of public lands in Missouri which contain lead 
mines should be repealed, the committee report a bill. 


In the first annual message of President Polk, December 2, 1845, 
it was shown that the leasing system was unprofitable; that the 
entire amount received by the Government from 1841 to 1844, 
both years inclusive, was $6,354.74, and that to collect this amount 
$26,111.11 was expended in salaries, clerk hire, agents, superin- 
tendents, bureaus, etc. The President then adds: 


To this pecuniary loss may be added the injury sustained by the public,in 
consequence of the destruction of timber and the careless and wasteful man- 
ner of working the mines. The system has given rise to much litigation be- 
tween the United States and individual citizens, producing agitation and 
excitement in the mineral regions and involving the Government in heavy 
additional expenditures. 

It is believed that similar losses and embarrassments will continue to occur 
while the present system of leasing these lands remains unchanged. * * * 
The present system is believed to be radically defective. More thana million 
acres of the public lands supposed to contain lead and other minerals have 

reserved from sale and numerous leases upon them have been granted 

to individuals upon a stipulated rent. The system of gran leases has 

roven to be not only unprofitable to the Government, but unsatisfactory to 

he citizens who have gone upon the lands, and must, if continued, lay the 

—_ of much future difficulty between the Government and the 
lessees. 


President Fillmore, in his annual message of December 2, 1849, 
recommended extending the generous land laws of the Govern- 
ment to California, Utah, and New Mexico. Referring to the 


manner of disposing of the mineral lands of California, he de- 
clared that he was at first favorable to leasing them in order to 
obtain revenue, but that a recollection of the Pin pen as in leas- 


ing lead mines and selling lands upon credit” convinced him 
that great difficulty would ensue in collecting rents, “‘and that 
the relation of debtor and creditor between the citizens and the 
Government would be attended with many mischievous conse- 
quences.” 

The questions of leasing and royalty received earnest attention 
in the Senate in 1850. Senator Frémont, of California, had intro- 
duced a measure providing for certain police regulations for min- 
ing districts (Congressional Globe, Thirty-first aes page 
1362). Some Senators advocated a policy which would yield rev- 
enue to the Government, and Senator Ewing proposed an amend- 
ment which introduced a system of seigniorage, the product of the 
mi - going to the Government, from which a portion was returned 
to the miner. 


Senator Benton eloquently pleaded for a system of free explora- 
tion upon the mineral lands, and said: 


Iam of the opinion that the United States ought not to undertaketo make 
a revenue out of the mines; that the United States ht to content herself 
with getting the wealth out of the bowels of the earth itself, which is now 
lying so useless; that she ought to content herself with recei what will 
pay the expenses of the administration of such a system, and t system 

ht to be just as simple as it can be made and at the same time preserve 
wd amone the miners. * * * I donot believe in nations working gold 
mines a , 

I believe in individuals managing things of this kind, but not nations. I 
believe the true treasure of every government is the affections of the people, 
and that the true riches of every nation is the le first and the 
afterwards that flows from that indu ee. 
to the whole idea of deriving revenue from these mines. * * * 
favor of getting what revenue we do get from the gold mines through the 
secretions of commerce, with nosuperintendence over the man as to what he 
digs, and no accountability of the digger for what he gets; with nobody to 
stand over him and say how much he gets, and no one to call him toe account 
and tell him what he gets. * * * 

And have we not had experience in the attempt of our Government to 
raise revenue from mines? Have we forgotten the lead mines and salt 
springs we reserved in Missouri and Illinois? And have we forgotten that 
when we acquired these countries and heard of the salt springs and lead 
mines there, we were inflamed with the idea of the United States deriving 
revenue from boiling salt water and a lead mines? Under that excite- 
ment these salt springs and these } es were reserved to be leased. 
What was the result of it? It turned out that the Federal Government was 
never made for the purpose of boiling salt water or digging lead. 

When I first came here, the first legislative duty I had to perferm was to 
endeavor to free the State of Missouri of the incumbrance of th» landlord- 
ship of the United States over the lead mines and salt springs, which was 
harassing the people. I was then joined by some of the fathers of the Re- 
public—by such men as Macon—went the whole idea of the Govern- 
ment working mines and g money outof it. We succeeded. The sys- 
tem was broken down in Missouri. Thesalt springs were given to the State. 
The lead mines, which had been reserved tor Jonas were thrown into market 
= sold, -* other public lands, at $1.25 per acre. Sowe got rid of these things 

Missouri. 

Then came on the lead mines of Upper Mississippi. Our imaginations 


O°? therefore wholly object |. 
t am in 
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were inflamed again with the belief that we were to make a ~ 
money by leasing out these lead mines. This scheme was ad. nt 
againstit. * * * Itold the Senate then, as it happened to | 
the State of Missouri, so it would happen to the lead mines of | 
sippi; that this system would be harassing to the people, ani 
dustry would end with bringing the United Statesin delit. 1 
to be the fact, for one of the last messages sent to us by Pre. 
torecommend the breaking of thissystem. Heshowed the an, 
to —, up the system, which were enormous, and he recomme) 
tion of the system. 


During the discussion Senator Seward, and he ougiit ; 
authority with my friend from Iowa [Mr. Lacry|, s 
1365): 

I will add now only this, that the objects of the United Stat. 
the gold mines in California ought to be, in the first place. t., 
general public use of the people of the United States the lar, 
acquisition of national wealth from their newly discovered {. 
secondly, to render the mining operations conducive to the best » 
possible settlement of our vast countries on the Pacific, which « 
exercise boundless comme , social, and political influences 
ern world. 

The pecuniary wealth and political power then to be obtain, 
tained just in Prvertee to the number and aasiduity of ¢! 
shall be en in working the mines of California. at num! 
assiduity will be in exact proportion to the liberty of the terms 
the mines shall be opened. It was on this ground that I vor. 
proposition of my honorable friend from Obio (Mr. Ewing) w) 

lated seigniorage and revenue to the Government from thes 

n favor of the provision contained in the bill, which stipulat 
in the way of revenne but enough to pay the expenses of roy 
operations of the mines. 


The remarks of Senator Felch, of Michigan, upon the oceasioy 
so completely cover the subject that I can not refrain fy.) 
reading: 

In the first place we reserved the lands which had been soli 
ernments, but we have since abolished that system, becaus 
— to mane, her mines. We have lead mines in \ 

WwW nsin and Illin and we commenced uponasystem * 
granting permits to work these mines, and then by reserving |): 
ment the right of where the title to the land was s«\:! 


these instances we have found it necessary to abolish this syst. 
has been found impracticable to carryit out and unprofitable t 


ment. 

When the discovery of the mines was made on Lake Super 
reserved to ourselves the right them, and that right wv 
wards abandoned because it was supposed to be a right held in 

and also because it was building up a lexi. 
and p a tenantry upon these lands and holding them from 
tion, compelling the authorities of the State to preserve order a1 
tenants, while not an acre of these lands was taxed to pay for |: 
incurred by the State. In the year 1845 the matter underwent «: 
tion in the d Office and in Congress. 

The agents were all dismissed except one, and a recommenda’ has 
made that he should be dismissed also. In all these cases everything : 
that we have never made under the mining system « 
one which must be a 


The Senator then proceeded to argue in favor of the freedom of 
entry upon the mineral lands and against Government inachinery, 
agents, etc., to control them. 

During the discussion of the mining law of 1866 (Congressional 
Globe, -ninth Congress, page 3236) Senator Sherman a)- 
proved the policy of free entry upon mineral lands. Hie stated: 


I think it is the interest of the United States to get rid of the mincra! lands 
of the United States, to give them into the hands of private indiviiuals. t 
its in the way, so that the (1 

right over the mines. * 


them the title 
give them the py pe is 
of Mtr. Benton, Mr. Clay, and many of the most «1 


will. be divested of 
produce the 
statesmen of to show that the title of mineral lands is of no !enefit 
to the United States. From time to time the principle of disposing of mit 
eral lands, salt been adopted, so that now, | be 
United States to any but the gold 
the mineral lands to the people where they 
* © * It gives them the 
than it will cost_to lay them out, survey them 
,and sell them, so that it is substantially a rant 
mineral euapens: and t 
the other hand, if you shou 
tor from Oregon, the United 
— ee wot be subje 
no legal tle, to the imp 
a claim and building his 
nothing but the title to the in 
@ possessory title, a 
United States at any time may destroy. 0' 
could be more injurious to the people w! « 
ystem ot affairs—no title, no right to © 
improvements, atany time subject to the legislation of Congress.» 
ments to make improvements, no fixed and permanent settlement 


On July 14, 1866, a tion was submitted to the Senate | 
which the Secretary © Interior was to be authorized ty \-1>° 
certain saline lands containing mineral springs. The sche 
severely condemned by Senators and the evils which have !--' 
from such a policy a aes _ 

Senator Grimes said (Congressional Globe, Thirty-nint’: 
gress, page 3805): 

This Government never has and it never ought to become the la! 

a portion of the poe of this coun That is not the relation (l 
——— any of the laws of ae considerable exten! 
not be encouraged by the ment of the United States 

The true liberty, in a republican government is tha! 
as possible, every man shall be owner of his own soil, the owner! © 
own tools, the owner of his own labor and hisown machinery. * * ° |. 
so long as you undertake to maintain the relation of landlora and ten." ' 

carry on these salting works, so long they ©’ 
state and the country will never realize a teu'> 











vantage from the salt springs that we would realize if they 
ducted by private enterprise alone. That is the experience of this 
Government; it has from its foundation; it is the experience of every 
syernment on the face of theearth. All such enterprises as these should 
f. -arried on by private energy and by private means; and so long as you al- 
‘the man who conducts it to be the owner of the property, so long he will | 
be willing to invest more and more means in the appliances that may be nec 
essary to conduct his business to a successful result. 


Senator Conness declared that the leasing system was founded 
upon the monarchcial idea that the most valuable things belong 
to the sovereign; but that he believed that nothing was of too 
great value for American citizens, and that, being the sovereigns 
themselves, it would be an act of supererogation and folly to lease 
the lands to themselves. Continuing, he said: 


Why should not the ownership of that thing pass into the hands of the citi- 
gen? is there anybody in the world, is there any power on earth, which can 
find the value or de the value of a thing faster and more certain than 
its owner, and can there be any ownership of a higher character than of the 
American citizen? The whole system seems to me to be wrong. You are 

ing to institute in one of your departments a power to lease and let a part 

property to your own citizens, and no such lease, the bill pro- | 
vides, shall be for a r period than twenty-five years, and then during 
the twenty-five years the lease is to be subjected to readjustment every five 
years by “ referees.” ; 

The Interior Department or the Land Office is to appoint referees every 


ere con 


low the 





ears. shall they go? Shall they act in regard toa piece of prop- 

a they know nothing about except as they get information from the 
Land Office, that information coming through a bureau that perhaps knows 
nothing about it? It rs to me to be very small business for this Goy- 
ernment to in. It is especially provided, it will be observed, that this 
bill shall not a to the section of the countfy from which Icame. Weare 
to be made ts. For one Iam very much obliged to the committee 


‘or releasing us from such a vassalage. 

If the lands and the mineral springs belonging to the Government 
to be leased, why not lease the gold and silver mines? They are of 
nltely greater value; they attract the attention of mankind to a greater 
tent concentrate the effort of man and the capital that man can bring 
to the development of natural resources to a greater extent than these more 

ordinary of property. 
Are the lessons of the past to be forgotten because, in the lan- 
age of Senator Benton, our “imaginations are inflamed” with 
idea that the Government can profit.from leasing gilsonite 
mines? I can not believe that a system having its origin in the 





of monarchs and perpetuated to strengthen their power | or by reputation. 
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| minded man, a good citizen, and a distinguished statesman. 
| belonged to the old school, and was 


| He was a Lincoln-like man—kind, just, and sympathetic. 
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was a grand old man. He wasa great man. He died in the ripe- 
ness of his years full of honor. He was a ripe scholar, a learned 
and able jurist, an experienced legislator, a broad and liberal- 
He 
the last of his class, 
ients, his State, the 


one of 
For over half a century he served his constit 
country, and the people. He was a rugged man—strong in body 
and in mind—sturdy, sincere, and always steadfast. He had fixed 
principles, and he adhered to them without a deviation. He loved 
truth and honor and character. 
He had strong convictions, and the inflexible courage to uphold 
and maintain them. He believed in the plain people, always kept 
in touch with them, and made their cause his own. He was the 
friend of the poor, of the toiler, of the wage earner, of the op- 
a of the downtrodden. He championed the right, com- 
vated the wrong. He was on the side of every cause that was 
right and needed assistance. He strenuously fought every wrong 
that needed resistance. He was always on the side of the people 
and battled for their rights. He was their idol, their spokesman; 
he knew all their hopes, all their fears, and all their aspirations. 


A man 


t 


of the people and for the people—a true American. 

He was not only a great man, but he was as true a man as ever 
breathed. Yet with all his greatness he had a simple, homely 
way, typical of true worth and characteristic of genuine Ameri- 
can manhood. He was a hard worker, tireless and indefatigable. 
He succeeded in accomplishing things. He was an able pariia- 
mentarian and one of the most distinguished legislators of his 
time. In debate he was seldom eloquent, but he was always quick 
and alert and ever ready. No one ever caught him napping. He 
had a genial, gentle nature, a happy, sunshiny disposition, and a 
sweet, lovable character. He was always the friend of young men, 
ever ready and willing to advise and help them. But above all, 
and beyond all, he was an honest man, the noblest work of God. 

Judge HoLMAN’s name for years was a household word. From 
one end of the land to the other he was known either personally 
By reason of his opposition to reckless and ex- 


ool ane people, a system which in its practical operation | travagant appropriations he saved the country millions and mil- 


was unprofitable to the landlord and injurious to the tenant, and 
was the cause of litigation and strife between the government and 
the people; one which destroyed the mining industry in the prov- 
inces of Rome and the dependencies of Spain; a system which 
revented private enterprise and created monopolies in the Crown 
d the courtiers and favorites of the court, and developed such 
ponderous machinery to carry into effect the volumes of ordi- | 
hances, rules, and regulations imperative to the plan of govern- 
ment leasings and royalties that the miner was destroyed and 
frauds and corruptions were festered and fostered, is to take the 
= of one is the result of American freedom and civiliza- 


on. 

After fair trial in the United States, Government control and 
operationof the mines was condemned. There are no new grounds 
upon which to base a motion for a new trial. [Applause. | 

[Here the hammer fell. } 


The Late Hon. W. S. Holman. 


REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM SULZER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July 8, 1897. 


The House ha under consideration the following resvlutions: 

Resolved, That business of the House be now suspended that opportu- 
nity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. WiLLraM 8. HOLMAN, 
late a Representative from the State of Indiana. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased, and | 
b recognition of his eminent abilities as a distinguished peblic servant, the 

ouse at the conclusion of these memorial p ngs shall stand adjourned. 
“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 
That the Clerk be instructed to communicate a copy of these 
utions to the family of the deceased '— 


Mr. SULZER said: 
Mr. SPkaker: From time immemorial, throughout all the ages, 
all civilized nations, it has been customary for a grateful people 
their illustrious dead and commemorate their acts, their 
and their achievements. In my opinion it is fitting and 
that this ancient and time-hon usage should never be 
from, and in all the years to come should be satay 
ee in this free land of ours. Im harmony wit 
and on this sad occasion I desire to pay a just and 
tribute to our late em Judge HoLmMan. 
5S. Hotman was one of the men of the century. He 
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lions of dollars. How much can never be estimated, and, of course, 
will never be known. Butevery dollar saved lessened the burdens 
of the taxpayers, earned for him the endearing thanks of the peo- 
ple, and established his name as the ‘‘ Great Objector” and the 
** Watchdog of the Treasury.” 

The great works he performed for all the people made him 
feared and disliked by the few whose schemes he checked and de- 
feated. It was a thankless task, a never-ending work. Bypt he 
never faltered and he never hesitated. He saw his duty, and 
without fear or favor he dared to do it. He knew his cause was 
just, and that time, which levelsail things, would justify his course. 

He was an original man. He had no predecessors. He may 
have imitators, but he will have no successor. His work was his 
own. He carved out his own career; his field of »ndeavor was all 
his own making. He was the architect of his own triumphs. 

A great man is dead, and a grateful people mourn their loss, 
A great light has gone out forever, and we shall not look upon 
his like again. 

He was not a man of war—not a military man. He wasa great 
civic hero. His victories were the victories of peace, not the 
triumph of battle. He did not lead an army, but he fought for 
the masses, and against the encroachments of their rights. He 
was a leader of the plain people, and struggled day in and day out, 
year in and year out, to keep the Government within their control. 

He believed in the principles of Thomas Jefferson. He knew 
the power for evil of concentrated wealth. He saw the tendency 
of the times, the drift of legislation, and he realized the danger 
to the Republic of a governmental policy which robs the many 
for the benefit of the few, and by indirection and under color of 
law makes the rich richer and the poor poorer. He knew that 
such a policy must sooner or later enslave the masses and destroy 
free institutions. Here he took his stand. He could not do 
otherwise. 

_He was the implacable foe of trusts and monopolies, and de- 
nounced them at all times and inunmeasured terms. He believed 


| 


in equal rights to all, special privileges to none. He did not be- 

| lieve in taxing one man for the benefit of another. He stood for 
equal opportunities for all, injustice to none. 

He believed that all men are created equal, and that govern- 

ments derive their just powers from the consent of the governed. 


Cle% ‘ 


He often stood alone, but he saw with a r vision that the 
gradual infringement of these fundamental principles of the peo- 
ple menaced the stability of the Republic and threatened the per- 
petnity of free government. 

Would that there were more men like WiLutam 8S. HOLMAN, 
It would be better for the people and better for the country. The 
Republic would endure longer. 

e was not a demagogue, but he was a fearless, honest, incor- 
ruptible patriot. He hated cant, false pretense, hypocrisy, and 
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cared nothing for the hate, the criticism, or the ridicule of the men 
whose attempts to filch the Treasury he detected and prevented. 
He worked on with a fixed and determined purpose. e knew he 
was right. His courage in the face of obstacles was magnificent. 
He never turned back. He never cringed or fawned to power or 
wealth that thrift might follow. Ahalf century in public life, and 
apoor man. That tells the story, and the whole story. Grand 
record—noble record! 

He was a wise and a just man in all things. He was as pure 
and as disinterested a patriot as ever lived. His life and his ex- 
ample will be an inspiration to all who follow after him. 

hat a lesson we can learn from his career! He trusted the 
people, and they trusted him. He was true to his trust, true to 
the eee. and they were true to him. He had principles, and he 
fearlessly proclaimed them. He had convictions, and he never 
subordinated them for a temporary advantage, no matter how 
alyrs or alluring it might be. He was sincere and honest in all 
1e did. He loved the plain people, and he loved hiscountry. He 
never forgot that he was a servant of the people, sent to Congress 
to serve them and protect and preserve their rights. He was 
always true to himself, and he knew that then he could not be 
false to any man, any duty, or any obligation. Let us follow in 
his footsteps; let us take his example as our bright, guiding star 
for the work we have before us, for the work that we must do. 

Mr. Speaker, there are gentlemen here who knew Judge Hot- 
MAN longer and better than Iknew him. But no onein this House 
to-day appreciated him more, respected him more, or loved him 
more. I grieve with his friends and his relatives. I have lost a 
sincere friend, one of the best friends a man ever had. 

It is not my purpose to sketch Judge HOLMAN’s long and honor- 
able career. Others have done that better and more eloquently 
than | can doit. They have told the story of his long and event- 
ful life, of the great work he has done, of all that he accomplished 
and achieved, of the good he did in the world, and of his strugg!es 
for fifty years to make mankind better, happier, and more pros- 
perous. The world is better because this man lived. He will be 
sadly missed. His place can not be filled. 

Mr. Speaker, WILLIAM 8, HOLMAN is no more. His career on 
earth is finished. His work is done. He has fought the good 
fight; he has run his course; he has kept the faith. He needs no 
monument of marble or brass. A grateful people, to whose service 
he dedicated his life, will keep his memory green. In his battle 
for the rights of man he wrote his name high in the world’s tem- 
ple of fame.. The American historian will accord him a promi- 
nent place among the great men of this century. He builded bet- 
ter than he knew. His monument will be in the enduring hearts 
of his grateful countrymen, and, as the years come and go, it will 
grow larger and greater and grander and brighter, until— 


His deeds become his monument, 
Better than brass or stone; 

They leave his name on Glory’s roll, 
Unrivaled and alone. 


The Late Hon. William S. Holman. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. NICHOLAS N. OOX, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE Hovusk, OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 8, 1897. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that opportu- 
nity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. WILLIAM 8. HOLMAN, 
late a Representative from the State of Indiana. 5 

* Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased, and in 
recognition of his eminent abilities as a distinguished public servant, the 
House at the conclusion of these memorial p’ ings shall stand adjourned. 

* Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to communicate a copy of these 
rssolutions to the family of the deceased **— 


Mr. COX said: : ; 

Mr. Speaker: [ feel truly poe in_ being permitted in 
this the House of Representatives of the United States to pay 
my humble tribute to the memory and worth of Judge Homan. 
My personal acquaintance commenced in the Fifty-second Con- 
gress, but I had known of him long before I ever met him. He is 
a part of our history for the last thirty years. 

hat can aman say of a dead friend that expresses what he 
feels? What can a man say of a good great man who has faith- 
fully served his people that does the dead statesman justice? 

In our past we all have a great pride, and in our future great 
hope. Behind us our warriors lie buried, and the great leaders of 
civil and religious liberty have passed away. Yet I donotdespair 


that our country will not produce others just as worthy a) 
There is but one rule I know of that is universal in its a1), 
in the proper governing of man’s conduct, and that is 
devotion to our convictions of duty. Whether these oo). 
arise in our family relations and extend to every relation. }.,, 
rule can be found than ‘*‘ do our duty.” If they arise j, 
lations with our country or people, no rule of action ris:. 
and no conduct more worthy, than a true, full, and coi))... +." 
fillment of what is our duty. No man will make a fain, 
obeys it. No man will be great who breaks it. He 1. , 
for a while under false light, but eternal truth will uy 

No man can be a good Representative who has no reear| fo» 4) 
performance of his duties. 

May I not ask every man who knew Judge Ho.y,: n all 
their knowledge they ever saw a more devoted man to his dui... 
A man made up and molded in the ideasof our fathers. \ },,., 
cast in the mold of simplicity and truth. A man trained y 1 
the love of country hanging about him like a garment. Sjyo 
say rugged truthfulness. Truth needs no adornment. Pj,iy 
with his fellow-man. Sincerity needs no assistance. P)aiz 
speech, but strong in truth, honesty, and devotion. He may yo 
have had the beauty of words, when such beauty alone ¢0)s).ts jy 
their use, but he had that which is much better—cour hind 
what he said, and the good of his fellow-man at heart 

He served more years in this body than any man that iis jiyed 
He was worth his weight in jewels in protecting the purse of th. 
nation. He lived, he worked here in this arena for over { 
—, In war and in peace, in prosperity and adversit, 
sreath of suspicion ever touched his character. Nv | 
corruption was ever heard against Judge HOLMAN. No e111) 
no trades, no collusion ever controlled him. He lived to a rine 
old age, and now we see himas a true patriot, a devoted father. 
warm friend, and a legislator that any and all may e)u! 
be proud of. 

Our old landmarks are falling fast. New influences ar 
work. Wealth and avarice are gods, and even wh 
but love of country should exist these serpents are 
our vitals. May we have bold, fearless, honest men like Jude 
HoLMAN to pull out the fangs of these cold enemies of human 
liberty. 


1 in 
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The Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JOHN F. SHAFROTH, 
OF COLORADO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 29, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state ! 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenu:t 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United States 

Mr. SHAFROTH said: 

Mr. CuarrRMAN: | have listened toa good deal of the de!ate upon 
this question, and I must say to gentlemen on this side of the 
Chamber that I fear we are making the mistake of accentuating 
too much the tariff issue. You all know as well as I do that the 
American people care little about the question of the tariff. {| De- 
risive cries on the ublican side.] Ah, gentlemen, you may say 
what you please, but as a matter of fact the only issue that 1s 
really before the American people is the issue between gold and 
silver. 

You may say what on but we know that it is the con- 
tinual shifting of the burdens that were formerly borne by both 
gold and silver onto gold alone that has increased enormous'y 
the burden upon gold, increased the demand for gold. an’ thus 
increased the value of gold; that as gold is the unit of measure 
ment, its increase in value means its increased purchasing pow’, 
and its increased purchasing power means that it buys more. 
That means that the seller has to yield up more of the products of 
human toil for a given quantity of gold, and that produces the 

eneral fall of prices, which is really the cause of the prev ''s 
distress throughout the world. It is this continued fall in prves 
that has produced ruin and disaster to business. ee 

We believers in the restoration of silver have been trying '0T 
years to get a clear, distinct issue between bimetallism am ‘he 
single gell standing, and it seems to me that a good deal of | he dis- 
cussion of the tariff question, at least on this silver side of {5° 
Chamber, might very well be dis with. For twenty yea's 
we have been to get this direct issue before the people. bt 
one party would ride into power upon the cry of ‘high tarif.., 
the other party would ride into power upon thecry of ‘low tar", 











———— 


and the result has been that the true issue has been evaded by 
issues formed in Congress. I want the dust that hasobscured the 
vision of the American people to be removed. 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican party having elected their Pres- 
ident, and having declared that a Republican tariff will restore 
prosperit , I for one am willing that they shall try it. I will 
not vote for it, but I will not obstruct its passage. 
ought to v r : ; 
this bill should be defeated either in the Senate or in the House, it 
would be the most disastrous blow that silver has received for ten 
years. Then the Republican party would go before the people 
and claim that we prevented prosperity. Again, the want of tariff 
would be the excuse for hard times, and again we might lose the 
battle. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that this should be distinctively 
a Republican measure, and that no one but Republicans should 
vote for it. I believe that the Republican party ought to be held 
responsible for it, and I protest that there ought not to be any ob- 
struction thrown in its way by this side of the House. [Applause 
on the Republican side. 

We who formerly affiliated with the Republican party are small 
in numbers on this floor, but at the other end of this Capitol the 
seven Silver Republican Senators hold the balance of power; and 
in my opinion, Mr. Chairman, it is to the interest of all those who 
think that the cause of the prevailing depression is not to be found 
in either high tariff or low tariff that the Republicans should be 
allowed to pass their bill. In that way only will we be able to 
get a clear issue before the country between gold and silver. If 
this bill does the work promised by its friends, if it produces pros- 
perity, well and good. We want prosperity, no matter how it 


comes: but we upon this side of the Chamber know that it can | 


not produce prosperity. We know that the tariff is not the canse 
of these d times. We know that the seat of the disease is 
deeper than that. This being the case, it seems to me the wise 
thing to dois to let the Republicans enact their measure, and let 
it be tested. 

We are willing to test our theory of bimetallism on that point, 
and when the 9 ae pass a tariff bill and it fails to re- 
store prosperity, then it will be impossible for them to avoid the 
issue between gold and silver in the next campaign. The march 
of events and not the logic of our cause is going to determine the 
result of the next election. AsI have said, we have been striving 
for twenty years past to have that issue squarely presented, and 
by letting this bill pass we shall attain our object of eliminating 
the tariff question from the coming ooteenlans. I submit, gentle- 
men of the committee, that if the Republicans pass their bill and 
it fails to produce the results they predict—and we know it will 
fail—there is nothing under heaven that can prevent the next 
House of Representatives from being two-thirds for the restora- 
tion of silver. [Applause on the Democratic side. } 


Protection and Silver. 


SPEEOH 
HON. FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS, 


OF NEVADA, e 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 23, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United States 

Mr. NEWLANDS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE ComMITTEE: I propose 
to discuss this question from the standpoint of a Silver Party man, 
a member of that organization of silver protectionists who 
in the last campaign formed an alliance with the Democracy and 
the Populists in the suppurt of Mr. Bryan for the Presidency, an 
alliance which still exists, and which will continue, and which 
will eventually result irf an amalgamation of the allied forces into 
one ae with bimetallism as the dominating issue, all 
other q being subordinated to it, and the largest inde- 
pendence of action and variance of view upon other questions be- 


question now arises upon this bill, What shall be the action 

of those allied forces? Shall they endeavor to combine in opposi- 

tion to this bill, or shall they exercise liberty of conscience and 

i of action according to their convictions with refer- 

ence to this economic question? They are divided into free trad- 

ers, those who are in favor of tariff for revenue only, those who 
in favor of moderate 


- of protection, and those who favor a thor- 
oughly protective policy. They have it in their power in the other 
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. I believe they | 
be given an opportunity to try it, and I believe that if | 
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House by a union of action to obstruct this bill, and they probably 
have it in their power to defeat it. 

On the other hand, the action of a few men belonging to the 
allied forces in the other House will result in the passage of this 
bill and the elimination of the tariff as a disturbing element in 
the future consideration of the bimetallic question. So far as I 
am concerned, Iam free to say. protectionist though I am, that 
I would not hesitate a moment, if I felt | could advance the cause 
of bimetallism, to put the knife into this bill, to « and 
defeat it. But I do not believe that this is the time or the oppor- 
tunity for favorable results from any obstructive policy 

I believe that at the last election the people of this country de- 
clared in favor of protection, whatever they may have declared 
upon other questions. I believe that if the Democratic party had 
accepted the challenge of the Republican party and made the issne 
upon the tariff, they would have gone down in overwhelming 
defeat. As it was. they acted wisely, announced a truce regarding 
the tariff, made the money question the dominant issue, and almost 
snatched victory from the most desperate conditions. 


yostruct 


I believe that the country has given the Republican party a con- 
tract for prosperity. They propose this as the sovereign remedy. 

| Whether it will prove to be such or merely a palliative or quack 
remedy, time only will determine: but the people of this country, 
suffering as they are from the direst disaster, are, in my judg- 
ment, to be educated by events and not by arguments. I trust, 





therefore, that this bill will pass, because [ believe it will clear the 
way for a calm, dispassionate consideration of the bimetallic ques 
tion. 

Having said this much with reference to the policy and the ac- 
tion of the silver men, I have something to say in reference toa 
financial and industrial policy, which in my judgment will alone 
secure an enduring prosperity and protect alike the factory, the 
farm, the plantation, the mine—a genuine American policy that 
shall protect every section, every class, every individual within 
our boundaries. 


COMBINED PROTECTION AND SILVER LEGISLATION 


I believe in combined protection and silver legislation. I be- 


| lieve that both are essential to the prosperity of the country. I 


believe that the alliance of protection and the gold trust involves 
a contradiction. Protection means a raise in prices, or, at all 
events, a sustaining of prices by eliminating foreign competition. 
The gold trust means lowering prices; it means the appreciation 
of gold and a diminution in the value of products and property 
as compared with gold. So that protection and the gold standard 
involve two conflicting, contradictory forces, one operating to sus- 
tain prices and the other having the inevitable effect of lowering 
them. 

If I could by my vote in this body or by my influence or voice 
aid in securing the passage of a measure that would give this 
country higher protection, adequate revenue, and at the same 
time the free coinage of silver, no effort of mine would be spared 
now and to-day to secure that result. But Ido not believe that 
the temper of the country will stand the prolonged struggle 
which could alone bring about combined legislation. The coun- 
try is in an experimental state. It has tried the repeal of the 
Sherman Act; it has tried the passage of the Wilson bill. It is 
now eager to accept the remedy proposed by the Republican 
party; and I believe in having the elielaney or inefficiency of that 
remedy demonstrated as quickly as due deliberation will permit. 

PERIOD OF UNREST 

I have said that I believe in combined protection and silver 
legislation. We have had a very serious condition of things dur 
ing the past three years—a period of unrest, dissatisfaction, and 
distrust. Thecause for that was assigned by some to the incom- 
ing of a Democratic Administration and the tariff policy it inau- 
gurated, by others to the repeal of the Sherman Act, by others to 
the lack of revenue, and by others to the diminution of protective 
duties. But we find that the roots of this discontent were fixed 
in the soil long prior to 1893. 

Now, the Republicans here who allude to the years from 1890 to 
1803 as the period of high-water mark in the prosperity of this 
country must admit there were elements of unrest prior to that 
time, for how was it that after the passage of the McKinley 
bill, during this very period of high-water prosperity in the New 
England and Middle States, the States of the West, the Northwest, 
and the Pacific Coast, States that had uniformly stood by the Re- 
publican party ever since their organization, sloughed off from 
the Republican party in 1892 and threw their support to Mr. Cleve- 
land? 

There must have been a condition of unrest and of dissatisfae- 
tion. What caused it? The lack of prosperity in the agricultural 
regions of this country, the low prices of farm products. So that 
we have here a period of comparative satisfaction and prosperity 
in the New England and the Middle States, and a period of 


suffering, dissatisfaction, and unrest in the agricultural States. 
My answer is that the legislation of 


What is the explanation? 
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this country upon the money question had caused the appreciation 
of gold and the diminution of the prices of products, and that 
the dislocation between gold and silver caused by the demonetiza- 
tion of silver gave to silver-standard countries in competition 
with our own an advantage in the production of farm products 
which was felt in the Liverpool market, where those sraladta are 
sold and where their prices are fixed; for you all know that the 

rice of the exportable surplus fixes the price of the whole. The 

diverpool price of wheat and of cotton (differences in the cost of 
transportation being adjusted) fixes the domestic price of those 
produpts in this country. 


BANKRUPTCY OF RAILROADS. 


Now, since 1893 what has been the condition of this country? 
I think it is best illustrated by the condition of our railroads. 
Since 1898 44,000 miles of railroads in this country have gone into 
the hands of receivers. Some of them have gone out again through 
the process of ‘‘reorganization,” so well known to Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan and his associates, but since 1893 44,000 miles, nearly 
one-third of the entire railroad mileage of the country, have gone 
into the hands of receivers. 

Where are these railroads? I call attention to the map which I 
have had placed in front of the Clerk’s desk. Upon that map 
those railroads are marked in heavy lines; and you see that they 
are almost entirely in the Southern, the Western, the mountain, 
and the Pacific States. You observe that the New England and 
Middle States have been measurably free from these railroad 
failures. Why was that? Simply because by our legislation we 
had raised a protective wall which protected the manufacturing 
industries of the New England and the Middle States, so that they 
have been able to séll their products in the protected markets of the 
South and West, and have accumulated large profits which they 
have deposited with their banks and trust companies. 

They have loaned out these moneys to the South and the West, 
and so the New England and Middle States have gradually become 
not only the manufacturing States, but the creditor States of the 
Union, as distinguished from the farming, the mining, and the 
debtor States of the Union. Now, what has caused the distress of 
these railroads? You observe that they are confined to the cotton 
belt, the mining belt (which comprises six States and three Terri- 
tories, one-third of the area of the entire country), and the wheat 
belt. You must admit that the distress of the people there is 
caused by the low prices of their products. You may say that 

he prosperity of a railroad does not depend on the prices of the 
seakust which it carries; that its prices for freight and transpor- 
tation are inexorable, whatever may be the price of the products 
of its customers. 

My answer is that while the effort of the railroads is to main- 
tain an unvarying price for the service they render they necessarily 
fail in that effort. They must adapt themselves in some degree 
to the varying prices of the commodities produced by their pa- 
trons. But, in addition to that, a large portion of their prosperity 
depends upon transporting to their patrons the consumable goods 
from the factory and from the marts of commerce, and when the 
consuming capacity and the purchasing power of their patrons is 
gone they lose a large part of their revenue. 


THE MINING AND FARMING REGIONS. 


Now, so far as the mining region is concerned, which embraces 
this large area, the reason of the distress is ring The prin- 
cipal industry of those States is the mining indust Silver min- 
ing is the basic industry of six States and three Territories, just 
as ccal mining and iron mining are the basic industries of Penn- 
sylvania; and when the prices of their product went down through 
the adverse legislation resulting in the gradual paralysis of the use 
of silver, general prostration ensued throughout that entire region. 

The managérs of these railroads, who conduct them mainly in 
the interest of the foreign holders of the gold bonds upon them, 
did not realize this. They wished to maintain the gold standard. 
They wished to maintain freights and other charges payable in 
gold, so as to pay the interest upon their gold debt. They did not 
realize that the mortgages upon these roads were really mortgages 
upon the communities which they served; that they had gold 
mortgages upon silver mines, and that, with the decline of silver 
mining, those railroads would go into the hands of receivers. 

Such, however, was the result. Within sixty days after the 
repeal of the Sherman Act every transcontinental road, with the 
exception S: ven te wikis senkocts. taps = a ode sof 
southern ornia, yie ucts capable of pa arge 
freight rates to the Ba wmce went into the hands of receivers. 
The Northern Pacific, the Union Pacific, the Oregon Short Line, 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, which serve not only the 
mining but the agricultural region, all wént into the hands of 
receivers, and coincidently with the decline of silver the prices of 
wheat and of cotton went down. So the earning capacity of these 
roads was lost, and 44,000 miles of railroad went into the hands of 
nooratee — two or three years after the repeal of the Sherman 

ct in 1893, 
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Now, these are the facts. Although we may differ 4. . 
cause, the condition of these railroads indicates the go)... 
tration of the communities which they serve. Now. w} 
propose to do? Raise this tariff wall higher to protect 
facturing interests of New England and the Middle St.; 

I ask, why are they suffering to-day? Their sufferi, 
become apparent within the last year. They did not 
fore that there was a bond of sympathy which bound | 
mining, the cotton, and the wheat-growing States. 

But they realize it to-day. They find that the . 
capacity and the purchasing power of these States hay 
And you may raise this tariff wall as high as you wan 
have some beneficial effects from it in the restoration 
nue of the country; you may have some beneficial efi 
in steadying this decline in wages which is now goin: 
England and the Middle States; but you can not | 
restore the consuming capacity or the purchasing | 
Southern, the Western, and the mining States. 

Now, let us consider what is the real cause of this fa) 
for that is what this distress means; that is what t); 
means—simply a fall in prices. Andin what are pric: 
Simply in money. And what, by the process of evoluti. 
the past twenty-three years, has been made the only s 
money of the civili world? Gold. So that it is low », 
measured in gold that is causing the general prostration of | 
country. 


APPRECIATION OF GOLD. 

Now, letustracethe history of goldmonometallism. We find th» 
prior to 1873 three countries only in the world were upon the oo)4 
standard—England, Portugal, and Turkey. Those who contend 
that the gold standard was the cause of England's greatness wi) 
perhaps account for the general barbarism of Turkey ind for the 
prostration and lack of enterprise of Portugal. in 1s\s a new 
movement was inaugurated with reference to money, the result of 
the Paris conference, and in reading the proceedings of that body 

you will find that the general impulse which animated the mon- 
rs of it, according to the debate, was the desire to secure a wni- 
versal money and a stable standard of value. And without much 
consideration—without any consideration of the quantitative 
theory of money—of the relation of the quantity of money to 
credits and values, they declared in favor of the gold standard 
because gold was a more beautiful metal, was more convenient to 
handle, and contained the greatest value in the smallest spac 

So in 1873 the United States, led by some occult influence which 
no one has been able to explain, being then upon a paper |asis, 
without silver or gold—when its silver mines were opening up in 
their abundance, as if Providence had presented a special le ne- 
faction to aid usin the restoration of specie payments— inaugurated 
the crusade against silver and, in conjunction with (Germany, 
went upon the gold standard. 

Now, there is a great difference of opinion among the advocates 
of the gold standard as to whether or not gold has appreciated. 
I shall not take up time in a oe discussion as to this. But 
let me read to you the prediction of Dr. Linderman, at that 
time the Director of the United States Mint, an advocate of the 
gold standard, with reference to the effect then apparent and 
which he said would be more apparent in the fall of prices. On 
page 17 of Dr. Linderman’s report for 1873, he says: 

The countries adopting as the sole measure of value have. as a neves 
sary consequence, assi; a subsidiary position for silver. This system 
increases the use of gold as money and that of silver for the same 


purpose, or, in other words, enhances the value of the one and depreciates 
that of the other. While the demand for gold for coinage has matvrially 1 
creased, large quantities of silver hitherto in circulation as standard money 
in Germany, Denmark. Norway, and constituting treasur 
and bank reserves in those coun will, by substitution of tl 


, be thrown on the market as on and aid in its further deprecia- 


+ 





tion. 

On page 21 of the same report Dr. Linderman says: 

Th ual ad t demonetization 
of silver, will, of coouvan, be tellowed by an inoresse in the value of 0)" 
what is the same , a decrease in price of articles measured by it 
Indeed, it is quite that this effect is already perceptible in some 
tionsof Europe. Bethatas it may, however, it issafe to assume that (ors 
will soon have substituted three hundred millions of gold for silver bere! 
fore used as standard money, and that Denmark, Sweden, and Norway 
require nearly as much more, in consequence of changing their ='.0i0"! 
from silver to . Now add to the foregoing the requirements of Frau 
and the United States in the near future, and'it will be readily understood 
that gold must appreciate in value. 

Here, then, we have the statement as to the then exist))< 0" 
ditions by a determined advocate of the gold standard an’ « )"~ 
diction as to the consequences which would ensue in the {utr ~ 
a prediction which has been absolutely verified by events 

ut our friends say that the production of gold has in’ ren 
and that this increase will do a the difficulties «rat 
by the gradual discontinuance of the use of silver. Now,‘ "> 
look at the condition of the gold stocks of the world to-day. \\''"' 


a view vation get, yo ma tig egy Laer on reciation of gold is 
likely to continue or ae be dimini . And I propose, 
for my statistics, to rely entirely upon the report of the 1): °\T 














of the Mint appointed by Mr. Cleveland—Mr. Preston; and -cer- 
tainly no one will accuse him of making statistics in the interest 
of silver or in the interest of bimetallism. 

In his report, based upon statistics gathered from the most emi- 
nent statisticians of the world, he says that the total gold stock of 
the world is $4,000,000, 000. 
contestible fact that this $4,000,000,000 of gold could be put into a 
cube of 22 feet. A space 22 feet long, 22 feet wide, and 22 feet 
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Now, it is an uncontested and an in- | 


high will contain all the gold in the world—not the production of a | 


single year, but the accumulation of the ages 


And the question | 


js now, Whereis that cube of gold? In what countries are the dif. | 


ferent portions of it located, and what encouragement is there for 
countries that are attempting to introduce fully the gold standard 
toexpect an increasedamount? What encouragement is there for 
those thatarenow about entering upon this hazardous experiment? 
According to the mint director, $2,000,000,000 of this gold, one-half 
of this cube of 22 feet, is actually located in England, France, and 
Germany, the creditor nations of the world, occupying the small 
space marked upon this map by this line in red. 

Now, Lask you, if one-half of the gold stock of the world is 
absolutely required for the reserves of those three countries for 


basis of their credit system, I ask you if the other half is enough 
for the rest of the world? 5 
Why, we find that about $500,000,000 is in the United States and 
about $500,000,000 in Russia. This makes England, France, and 
Germany, Russia and the United States the possessors of three- 
fourths of the entire gold stock of the world. 

Now, what necessity is there for more gold? Are there any 
other nations that are seeking for gold? Why, you all know that 
we have not got gold enough yet in this country. We have been 
stranded three or four times within the past three years because 
of the defi of gold. The Baring a, failed in England 
in 1890. They invested too heavily in the Argentine securities. 
Credit was shaken in England. The bank reserves of gold had 
fallen toolow. They had loaned out too much to the rest of the 
world, and they commenced to call it in. They fastened upon 
America, commenced to sell their securities and to withdraw the 

ld. Immediately a wave of contraction swept from New York 
fo San Francisco, embracing every occupation, every industry, and 
every section. Again, when England differed with us upon the 
Venezuelan question, distrusted our foreign policy, and was dis- 
posed to show her lack of confidence in us by the withdrawal of 

ld, a selling of securities took place which immediately caused 

e greatest alarm in all the commercial centers of the Eastern 
States, and c what had been a patriotic sentiment with 
reference to the time-honored Monroe doctrine into a miserable 
time-serving tory sentiment, such as that which existed during 
the Revolutionary war. 


WILL THE STRUGGLE FOR GOLD CONTINUE? 


Now, have the countries got through with their struggle for 
gold? Ah, we are told that this country must retire all its paper 
money, all its greenbacks, all its silver certificates and Treasury 
notes, which are construed by the Department to be demand notes 
for gold, and that we are to have bank currency substituted, with 
gold as redemption money. Did you ever think what a large re- 
serve of men be required for this purpose, and do you real- 
ize that is not a debtor nation in the world to-day, with the 
exception of the United States, that has any large amount of un- 
covered — money out that has been able to maintain gold 
redemption 

The United States has only been able to do it by issuing gold 
bonds, which constitute really the premium for gold that this 
country has paid for the maintenance of the gold standard. That 
is true of Russia, struggling to get upon the gold standard; of 
Austria, straggling to get upon the gold standard; of Italy, Por- 
Hd arom , Chile, all those nations which have got upon 
the standard or have signified their desire to do so, and are 
endeavoring to-day to secure gold with which to make gold re- 
demption. In none of these countries are they able to redeem 
their er with gold. You have here, then, this extraor- 
dinary for gold, a gradual discontinuance of the use of 
silver, a gradual substitution of gold as the only primary money, 
the onlymoney of redemption, the only money constituting a solid 
basis for the credit system of the various nations of the world. 
Can you wonder that every unit of that gold has gone up, and that 
every unit of products and property has gone down? 

COMPETITION OF SILVER COUNTRIES. 


Now, this has had another effect, and that is, the depreciation 
of silver has stimulated the competitive production of silver coun- 
tries. IT come to the most ous cause of the low prices 
our cotton and of our wheat. It is easy enough to account for 


g 


the of our mining States. Silver has gone down, and 
80 the basic industry of those States has been seriously impaired; 
but the cause of the lowering of the price of wheat and cotton is 


little more remote, and you will find that its source is in the 
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competitive production of countries that are not upon the gold 
standard. 


Now, what aré those countries? First and notably. Argentina 
|} and India. This is the statement of all statisticians and of all 
consuls in foreign countries, and of travelers, that ver has 
maintained a stable purchasing power in the countries in which 
itis the money. In India silver will purcl s much of labor 
and of domestic products and domestic property as it ever would. 
Wages remained stable in silver countries. Thevare hardly cor 
scious that gold exists; and so, whilst the gold price of silver has 
been steadily declining, they have not been conscious of it, and 
have been willing to accept the same old price for their wheat, 
their cotton, and their labor. 
We have, then, these countries competing with us in the Live 
pool market for the sale of their farm products. The old price of 


silver was $1.29 in gold. Thatounceof silver for years woul 
a bushel of wheat in India. The Liverpool merchant was accu: 
tomed, until the recent famine in India, to buy silver from 


our dis- 


| credited, mines, 2 ounces for $1.29 in gold, and with it to get 2 


| 


But where is the rest of this money? | 





bushels of wheat where he once got 1. The result is that the 


| American farmer is compelled to compete with the Indian farmer 
their domestic exchanges, for the reserves which constitute the | 


in the Liverpool market and must come down to the same relative 
price in gold, and he has been compelled to accept 65 cents a 
bushel, or less, for his wheat; and so it has been with cotton and 
other farm products. 

But we were told during the last election the price of wheat 
went up whilst the price of silver went down. This only proves 
the contention as the exception proves the rule. Recollect that 
we had been suffering from the competition of silver countries. 
The wheat famine in India destroyed the competition of that 
country, so that our wheat went up. This competitive cause be 
ing removed, the English merchants could not buy Indian wheat, 
and had no occasion to buy American bullion with which to pay 
for it; and so the market for our bullion was diminished and our 
silver temporarily went down. Should the wheat crop of Argen- 
tina fail, similar results would follow, wheat would go up, our 
silver would godown. But restore the old conditions, restore the 
normal product of the silver countries, and you have the old com- 
petitive force still at work, and the price of wheat, cotton, and 
other farm products sympathetic with the price of silver, and 
gold absolutely dominating the price of the farm products in this 
country. 

MANUPACTURING COMPETITION 

I wish to ask you what hope is there if we continue in this line? 
Recollect that we have thus far met only the agricultural com- 
petition of silver countries. The manufacturing competition of 
these countries is now being stimulated by the maintenance of 
the low value of silver. It is easily accounted for. England was 
supplying the entire Orient with manufactured goods. The people 
of the Orient were accustomed to change their silver into gold at 
the old ratio of 15} or 16 to 1. They now find that they are com- 
pelled to surrender twice as much silver as they did for gold in 
order to pay for foreign products imported into those countries, 
They have been reluctant to turn their silver into gold at this 
great loss; and so domestic production has been stimulated, and 
the construction of cotton mills, woolen mills, and silk mills has 
been going on in these silver-standard countries—in India, in 
China, in Japan, in Mexico—and all of them show the most start 
ling evidences of prosperity as compared with the prostration of 
gold-standard countries. 

I ask gentlemen, what country will the manufactured product 
of the cheap labor of the silver-stau.dard countries, made doubly 
cheap by the depreciation of silver, firstattack? Thecountry of the 
highest wages. You are to-day erecting a tariff wall around the 
United States for the purpose of protecting us against the cheaper 
European labor, whose countries are upon a gold standard. What 
tariff wall can you erect short of absolute exclusion—and that is, 
of course, impossible—against the manufactured products of the 
cheaper labor of the silver countries, made doubly cheap by the 
decline of the gold price of silver? 

For my part, I believe that the daily wage rests at the founda 
tion of all values in this country. I believe that all values of all 

sroperties depend for value on the maintenance of the daily wage. 

it is the daily wage that enters into every product and property. 
Products and property simply represent stored labor, and when 
you lower wages, you lower every value, you lower the price of 
every product and the price of every class of property in the 
country, because other products and other property can be pro- 
duced or constructed under the lower wage system at a great ad- 
vantage and for a less price. Hence stability of values depends 
upon the maintenance of the daily wage. 

It is for that reason that I ama protectionist. I realize the fact 
that the only way to protect this country against the competition 
of the cheap labor of Europe is to place a tariff wall around the 
country which will partially exclude that competition. That is 
how we secure protection for the factory. But, 1 ask, how can 


you secure protection for the factory if this bill is simply designed 
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to protect us against the labor of European gold-standard coun- | to a favorable one, That this onght to be : 


tries, when the production of silver-standard countries is increas- 


ing at a prodigious pace, and their competition is being made | 


more and more effective day by day, as the gold price of silver 
declines? 
TRUE PROTECTION. 


What does true protection for this country mean? It means | 
that we shou!d protect every section, every interest, every class in | 


it; that if there is any danger from the competition of cheaper 
labor—and all must admit it—we must protect against the com- 
petition of the Orient as well as against the labor of Europe; we 
must protect against the labor of Mexico, the labor of Japan, and 
the labor of India as well as against that of England. Otherwise 


you have what? You have a reduction of wages in this country | 


to meet the competitive rates of other countries. You have a re- 


adjustment of all values; and I am sure that all of us have had 


enough experience during the past three years of the suffering 
and distress that are brought about by readjustments. 
I admit that the world will go on under almost any economic 


condition, but it is this process of readjustment that tears the | 


heart out of the generation in which the readjustment is accom- 
plished. What we wish to do now in this country is to stay the 


fall of prices, to protect all our industries; to protect the factory, | 


to protect the plantation, to protect the farm, to protect the mine. 
How can you accomplish it more readily than by restoring sil- 


ver to its old parity with gold? By doing that you double the | 
labor cost of the farm products of the silver countries; you double | 


the labor cost of the manufactured products of those countries; 
you paralyze the competition which has been so effective in the 
recent past, so far as our farms and plantations are concerned, 
and you paralyze the destructive arm that is now being raised 
against your manufacturing industries. 

Now the question comes up whether bimetallism can be re- 
stored. I have not time to consider the question at length. I 
only wish now to relieve it of its exaggeration. The question is, 
first, whether international action can be secured, and if not, 
whether the United States alone can fix the gold price of silver, 
whether the United States can, by an increased use of silver, re- 
store its value to its old parity with gold, for I wish to den 
most distinctly that the silver men are in favor of a 50-cent dol. 
lar. Those who maintain the present system believe in 50-cent 
dollars, but we believe in restoring the value of silver, so that 100 
cents of silver will be worth 100 cents of gold and the gold will 
be the equivalent of the silver and the silver of the gold. 


AN EASTERN MISAPPREHENSION. 


It is not intended to pay debts with 50-cent dollars or to drive | 
away gold or to debase our currency. Our purpose simply is, by 4 
increasing the coinage and use of silver and by giving it equal | 


privileges with gold, to raise its value, and by diminishing the 


strain on gold which gold monometallism has caused to take away | 


its unjust appreciation, and thus by putting up the value of sil- 
ver and pulling down the value of gold to restore the old ratio, so 


that 16 ounces of silver will be worth (in bullion as well as in | 
coin) 1 ounce of gold. Thus the old unit of value—the dollar— | 


based on both metals instead of one, will be restored and we shall 


have a gold dollar worth 100 cents in silver and a silver dollar | 


worth 100 cents in gold. 

if you ask why this‘rate is determined upon, our answer is not 
only that that has been the customary ratio for years, but also 
that the total stock of silver coin in the world is $4,000,000,000; 
that the total stock of gold coin is ees the same, and 
that if the total stocks of silver and gold were each melted into a 
solid mass, the silver mass tvould be about sixteen times as great 
in weight as the gold mass. We also answer that to-day the rela- 
tive production of the two metals is approximately in the same 
eee We must establish by law some relation of value 
vetween the two metals. And we propose to value silver as it 
will stand after restoration to equality of privilege with gold, 
and not while it is discredited by unequal laws. 

ADVANTAGE OF BIMETALLISM. 


The advantage of restoration of bimetallism is apparent. It 
will not only give the world an increased volume of currency, 
oes to the increase of population and to the extension of 
yusIness, commerce, and enterprise, but it will do away with the 
dislocation of exchanges that has existed between the gold-standard 
and silver-standard countries, a dislocation which has immensely 
stimulated the production of silver-standard countries in farm 
products, and which is about to stimulate their manufacturing 
production, to the injury of the gold-standard countries. Our 
wheat fields and our cotton fields have already felt the force of 
silver-standard competition, for the prices of oriental and other 
silver-standard countries—always stable in silver—have declined 
in gold, just as gold has appreciated. 

The value of our exportable products with which we pay our 
debts has constantly declined. e propose by restoring the old 
gold price of silver to restore the old gold price of our farm - 
ucts, and to change the balance of trade from an adverse 


] accomplished every 
admits. 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES. 

The Republican party, by its plea for international adju<t)),,,; 
admits that gold monometallism is a bad thing, and that })j),,, 
| lism a good thing, but it claims that bimetallism can 0). 
stored by international action. I shall not dwell lone |) 
aspect of the question. It is sufficient to say that the Ri», 
| party limits our negotiation to the leading commercial] | 
| England, France, and Germany. While the agricult:; 

manufacturing classes of those countries are friendly tv |), 
| lism, and while parliamentary resolutions favoring biin«; 
| have been passed in each, France and Germany both de. | 4 
they will not act without the cooperation of England, and B))e\,)), 
| through the ministry of both her political parties, has dec! 
unalterable purpose to adhere to the gold standard. 
| ENGLAND'S CONTROL OF GOLD. 
| The reason is apparent. The great advance of gold mo) 
| lism has given England the control of the credits of the 
Her people now own in bonds of other countries an amount gece. 
gating many times the total gold stock of the world. Envlay.) js 
built up. er narrow limits will not permit much increase of 
population. Her local property can not be much incr 
| value. By her manufactures and her extended commeree she has 
invaded every country with her forces of industry and enterprise 
and she has accumulated the gold of the world, and she now Joa). 
it over and over again to the countries from which she bas made 
| profit. Her wealth consists mainly in credits, and the creditor 
| class has become the dominating power. England has always 
been a class-governed country. The land-owning class, once so 
controlling, gave way to the manufacturing class under thie Jead- 
| ership of Cobden, and the corn laws prostrated the agricultural 
interests. The manufacturing class has now yielded to the cred- 
itor or banking class, which to-day dominates the councils of 
England, fixes her policies, and enters her decrees. 

The friends of bimetallism stood expectant when Balfour came 
into power. They now realize that shackles have been imposed 
upon his limbs, and that he is powerless to aid the cause which 
he so brilliantly advocated. What arguments can we use to abate 
England’s purpose? That the amount of gold in the world is too 
limited for the world’s business? Her answer is that her people 
own almost all the gold in the world; that they have enough and 
a plethora, and out of their abundance loan it to other nations on 
bonds and mortgages. Will you say that gold appreciates and that 
products have diminished in value? Her answer will be that she 
desires its appreciation. Will you say that the appreciation of gold 
has stimulated the production of silver-standard countries, and 
that their competition has lowered the gold price of all farm prod- 
ucts? Her answer will be that she raises but little of these; that 
| she buys, and that the cheaper she buys the better. 

Should we point to the land-owning class in England, the bur- 
dens of which have become almost intolerable, her answer will be 
that some interests must suffer in pursuing a great national policy, 
| and that the English Government will stand as heretofore tor the 


j 


ed in 





interests of the governing class of the country, the c:#ss which 

subordinates every subject of domestic and economic policy to the 

| desire of maintaining a constantly increasing control over the 
sroducts of labor throughout the world bya system wh ch makes 

lor a controlling power in peace and war, a partner without risk 

in all enterprises, and the absorber of the profits of world-wide 
roduction. 

To this policy of enlightened selfishness no man who knows the 
controlling motives of both nations and individuals can 0) se 
rational objection. We do not object to English policy on Eng- 
lish soil. e object to an English policy on American +0i!. 

AMERICAN POLICY. h 

_ England's wealth consists in gold; our wealth consists in prop- 
erty and products. England is a creditor nation; the Umtel 
States is a debtor nation. England is interested in having money 
| dear and products cheap. e rely on good prices for our prod- 

ucts in order to pay our foreign debts. England proposes to )ur- 

sue a policy which will increase the value of the gold that sie 

owns. Ought not we to pursue a policy which will increase (ie 
| value of the property we own and of the products which we ° 
port? Do the imitators of the English policy in this country 
realize that there is a difference in interest between the buyer nd 
the seller, between the creditor nation and the debtor or produc ns 
nation? What should be our policy? Why, to increase the v-: 0! 
silver and in that way increase its value so as to restore its «'! 
parity with gold. 

We find that the dislocation between gold and silver has 4°)" 
the advantage in production to countries that are not on the <° d 
basis; that their fom roducts (the prices of which are stall: ™ 
silver, although rediacedl in gold) are competing with ours in fo" 
eign markets to our disadvantage, and that their manufactured 
products, produced at a labor cost stable in silver but reduce lin 
gold, offer a menace in the future to our home manufactures, 
protected though they be by tariff laws. We have at stake the 
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Interests of the great debtor nation of the world; of a nation yield - | 
ing the greatest amount of farm products in the wi rld—farm p rod- 
ucts on which we rely for the payment of our foreign debts and the | 

ric es of which have been driven down in gold as silver has fallen. | 

The Republican party proposes to confine our bimetallic nego- 
tiation to but three countries—England, France, and Germany— 
whose interests as gold-owning and creditor nations are directly 
opposed to our interests, while it ignores the numerous debtor and 
producing nations with which an effective alliance might be made 
for the increase of the use of silver. 

WHERE IS THE GOLD? 


Where is the gold of the world? Refer to the Mint Director's 
report and you will find that of the four thousand million dollars 
of gold in the world, all of which if melted would occupy a cube 
of only 22 feet, one-half is actually located in England, Germany, 
and France. Look at the registered list of bonds and mortgages 
and you will find that the other half, though scattered in other 
countries, is tied by the string of bond or mortgage to those three 
creditor countries, so that it may be drawn away at any time from 
debtor countries, thus prostrating their business and imperiling 
their finances. So that instead of devoting their time to the unin- 
terrupted production of wealth, their energies are wasted trying 
to catch gold on the fly. Think of it! One-half of the gold of 
the world actually needed for the local business of those three 
countries, hardly discernible in the vast area of the earth's sur- 
face, and yet our monometallic friends tell us that the other half 
is sufficient for the business of the rest of the world, occupying 
a vast area of country and having a population twelve times as 
great as that of the three combined. 

All agree that the ae use of silver in the world’s ex- | 
changes should be restored. The Republican party proposes that | 
we shall limit our negotiations only to the beneficiaries of the gold 
monopoly, and that we shall not apply to the victims of that mo- 
nopoly for assistance or aid. Was monopoly ever beaten down by 
such meth ods? 

In transportation the victims of monopoly resort to a competi- 
tiveroad. In public lighting the victims resort to a competitive | 
gas or electric light company; but according to the doctrine of the 
Republican party, the victims of the gold monopoly, who so greatly 
outnumber the beneficiaries of that monopoly, are not invited to 
join us for common defense and protection, but in place of that 
the United States, the victim suffering most of all, stretches out 
the hands of diplomatic persuasion to the countries whose monop- 
oly it seeks to break down. Was monopoly ever impaired by 
persuasion addressed to the monopolist? 

Had the Republican party proposed, instead of confining its 
negotiations only to three countries that have a plethora of me- 
tallie money, to call a conference of the debtor and producing 
nations of the world whose stocks of metallic money (both gold 
and silver) are small and which have been compelled to issue 
large amounts of depreciated paper money because of the scarcity 
of metallic money, we would then have a contemplated arraage- 
ment with countries whose absorbing capacity for silver would be 
great. The first step, however, toward such a union is the cour- 
ageous action of this country. Let that action be taken and we 
will have the intelligent cooperation of Russia, Austria, and other 
European nations that have made ineffectual attempts by the ac- | 
cumulation of gold to provide for gold redemption, all of whom 
know that their accumulated gold would slip out of their bound- 
aries like water out of a sieve if gold redemption were attempted. 
For it is a singular fact that there is not a debtor country in the 
world that has been able to maintain gold payments of its paper | 
money, except our own, and we accomplish it only with bond 
issues, which in reality constitute the premium paid for gold. 


NATIONAL ACTION, 


But enough of international conference. It has simply been 
used as a club to beat down national action on the silver question. 
Are we not, tlemen, exaggerating the difficulties of the task 
before us? member that in order to restore silver it is only nec- 
essary to absorb the current product of the mines. The accumn- 
lated stock is in the shape of coin bearing the stamp of various 
governments, and it is absurd to assume that the owners of such 
coin will send it here simply to receive the American stamp. Sil- | 
ver coin it is and silver coin it would remain. There is no sur- 
plus anywhere in the shape of builion, for the bullion in our treas- 
ure vaults is constructively coined and is represented by silver 
certificates and Treasury notes now in circulation. 

The current product of the mines is now all absorbed in current 
uses—in the arts, in coinage, and for other purposes. Any de- 
mand that we create would be a new demand, and would have a 
tendency to increase the value of the current product. 

But we are told that increase of value will increase production. 
can foretell what the production of silver will | 
test of the limitation of the future is the limitation | 
we all know that all the silver coin in the world— 


| such magnitude shall not restore the old parity? 


| $500,000 per annum. 


) % ‘ ‘ Y ‘ 
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The fact that to-day over one-fourth of the money of the world 
is uncovered paper money proves this. 

INCREASED Us! tLvVi 


Now, what increased use can you su t for silver in this coun- 


try that will increase the value of the product of the mines? 
Our per capita circulation is currently stated to be $22 to $25. 
Our population is increasing at the rate of over 2,000,000 a 
year. It would take between $50,000,000 and 850.000.0000 a vear 
to maintain the present per capita so long as the population in 
creases at that rate. Butisa per capita circulation of » suffi 
cient? Such a per capita circulation might be sufftici for a 
creditor nation like England, whose area is limited, wl Opu 
lation is dense, whose exchanges are easy, and whose ability to 
increase her coin reserves is made easy by the great debts owing to 


her people. Butcertainly it is not sufficient in a vast debtor 
try like this, with its immense area, its scattered population, 
its limited methods of exchange. If we should increase or 
capita to$30, we would have to coin $70,006,000 a year for five vears, 
Besides, our national-bank circulation has been gradually con- 
tracting and is bound to be withdrawn altogether when the bal- 
ance of trade is restored in our favor by good prices for our prod 
ucts and the surplus of revenue is applied to the national debt. It 
will take $40,000,000 a year for five years to take the place of the 
national-bank notes, so that we have here an increased demand for 
silver of nearly $200,000,000 in this country. without any inflation 
or expansion beyond a per capita of $30. This demand is equal to 
the entire current product of the mines, which is already ex- 
hausted in current use. Can any man say that a new demand of 
And if the old 
parity is restored, will not this talk about 50-cent dollars and a 
debased currency entirely cease? The gold monometallists pro- 


in 
and 


Ir pel 


| pose to maintain this parity by the redemption of silver in gold. 


We propose the rightful method of restoring parity by increasing 
the use and consequently increasing the value of silver, and by 
restoring its time-honored use as money of redemption equally 
with gold. 
SILVER PRODUCTION FASILY CONTROLLED 

sut suppose the fears of our alarmist friends are realized, and 
that nature, instead of exposing her silver treasures as she has done 
in the past, gradually and progressively to meet the wants of the 
world for money, should expose it in large abundance, is not this a 
matter of easy control? Recollect that silver mines already exist- 
ing will soon be exhausted. The Comstock lode in my own State, 
which alarmed all Europe, is now reduced in its production to 
The mines of the future arein the ungranted 
mineral lands of this country and Mexico, for remember that 
Mexico and the United States produce two-thirds of the silver of 
the world. Will it not be easy to limit those grants, either by ex- 
acting royalty or by total withdrawal, so that the silver stores of 
the future may not be unduly drawn upon for the present, and 
the calm and equal production of silver commensurate with its 
use may be established and secured? 

THE AREA OF DISTRESS 

For three years you have beenon the gold standard. Do you like 
it? Fortwenty-four years you have waited forinternationa! action. 
Can you wait longer, and who are to take the lead in this reform— 
the beneficiaries of the gold monopoly or its victims? And who are 
the victims? Look onthe map of your country and mark the area 
of distress as indicated by the railroads that have been placed in the 
hands of receivers since 1893, comprising nearly one-third of the en- 
tire mileage of the country. You will find it in the mining belt, 
comprising six States and three Territories, whose basic industry, 
with which all their industries, agricultural, commercial, railroad, 
and banking, were correlated, is suffering from the decline of silver. 


| Mark the wheat belt of the Northwest and the cotton belt of the 


South and you will find that in those areas devoted to mining, to 
wheat raising, and cotton growing more than one-half of the local 
railroad mileage has gone into the hands of receivers sinc 

Low-priced products will not stand high rates. Producers who 
produce at a loss can not buy goods that require transportation, 
and so the railroads have suffered in the transportation of the 


ISS. 


_products of the region through which they pass and of the goods 
| which they return to the producers in exchange. 


The gradual 
fall in the price of silver has for twenty years seriously affected 
the Western and Southern States, as their products have been 
compelled tocompete with the product of silver-standard countries, 
the prices of which, stable in silver, have gradually gone down in 
gold until their price is now one-half of what it used to be. 
THE EAST WILL ALSO SUFFER 

It is true that the New Eng'and and Middle States suffered but 

little until 1893, and then largely because of diminished markets 


| in the South and West and loss from their railroad securities and 


other interests in the South and West. They suffered the least 
because they were creditor States whose margin of security did 
not disappear until 1893, and also because they were manufactur- 
ing States whose industries were protected against cheap Euro- 


the result of Silyer mining for ages—can be put into a cube of 66 | pean labor, thus enabling them to monopolize the home market. 
feet. The They have not yet suffered from oriental competition, for the 


world has never produced enough of metallic money. 
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KK 
manufactured production of those countries, stimulated by the | from the remorseless grasp of monopoly and trust robber: 
appreciation of gold, has thus far met only the requirements of | instead of making laws for the people, the majority in ; 
the local markets, although it has seriously affected English and | gress, with the whole power of the Administration. has }) 
German manufacturers who used to supply such markets, but the | sumed and exerted to destroy every interest of the lal») 
Eastern States will soon suffer from oriental competition. Jap- | and the farmer and build up a colossal money power. 
anese production is looking out for American markets, for their The herald of frand and deception announced to the eo 
roducts will naturally seek a country whose labor cost is the | months ago that the new President would come wit} | 
ighest. No tariff short of absolute exclusion will protect the | his wings and that prosperity would gladden every hom, 
Eastern States against this invasion, and exclusion is impossible, | has the President done to redeem any of these pledges: 
for the Western and Southern States will not consent to a policy What have the Senate and House done to relieve th 
which surrenders their products to the competition of silver- | their burdens? Nothing. 
standard countries whilst it protects from such competition the No legislation has ever been proposed by them to re}i 
manufactured products of Eastern States. It is evident that, with | cessities and wants of the people. 
a view to protect the products of this country, whether from the The Presidential office has been substantially abdicate: 
farm or the factory, against the products of silver-standard coun- | now have a general business manager who arranges a!! 
tries, our policy should be by increasing the use of silver to pull up | legislation and diplomacy. 
its value, and thus by the use of a competitive metal to pull down Secret meetings are being held by the trusts, corpora: 
the value of gold. By doing this we will take away at least half | other bosses daily and nightly to influence legislation in : 
of the efficiency of the competing labor of silver-standard countries. | terests. 

We therefore claim that the free coinage of silver at the ratio of I believe that the legislation on this tariff bill is cont: 

16 to 1 by this country is practicable; that it will restore the old | lutely outside and independent of the Senate and Hou 
relative value of silver and gold, release this country from de- | than thirty interested gentlemen. The people anid t! 
pendence upon foreign gold, impair the competitive efficiency of | sentatives are not allowed to know what is going on and 
the cheap labor of silver-standard countries, restore the value of | Administration is doing or is going to do. There i; 
our agricultural products with which we pay our debts abroad, and | effort, seemingly, upon the part of the managing party 
gave this country from a manufacturing competition that will | gress to conceal every movement in the creation and ¢«) 
prove destructive. This question has not been fought out in the | of this bill. Hide-and-go-seek has been.adopted as thei 
manufacturing States of the country as it has been in the mining | of governing the people of this country. 

camps, but the manufacturers of this country will learn that The Republican portion of the Committee of Ways 1111 \ 
their interests are in common with those of the general producers | go to their room and close the door, bolt every Democr:' 
of the country, and the oriental competition which has been so | ber out there in secret, patch up what they call a rey: 
destructive to the farmers will, in the end, be destructive to the | then come into this House, adopt an arbitrary rule i 
manufacturers. the people’s representatives the right to examine and 

We hope to see the wheat interests and the mining interests, the | productof their deliberations. Underthis gag proces. t|) 
cotton interests and the manufacturing interests united against | bill, sendit tothe Senate; then toconference; close the «| 
the opponents of bimetallism. For recollect that it is the dealers | against every Democratic member of the conference Litter 
in money, the dealers in products, and the carriers of products | and in this ex parte way force upon the people of the Unit! =: 
that have made a union against the productive energies of the | partisan laws fraught with all the schemes of human s:'' 
country, whether those productive energies are displayed in cotton Behind these bolted and barred doors the Americ:in | 
and wool manufactures in the New England and Middle States, | not allowed to go within this charmed circle, and no ordinary 
the iron and coal industries in Pennsylvania, and thecotton indus- | Republican is allowed within these sacred precincts un!«-s | 
tries of the South, or in the mining of silver in the great West, | been examined and accepted by the inspectors of the tru-: 
and we may rest assured that this country will in time pursue a | porations, and syndicates. They have to be men who ar: \ 
policy of enlightened self-interest. It will realize it is to its inter- | to tax the millions for the benefit of the few. 
est as a producer of over one-third of the entire silver of the world, Here is a secret conclave of eight men, presuming ¢ 
as the greatest debtor nation of the world. as the greatest producing | amount of gratuities, under the name of taxation, that | | .' 
nation in the world, to stop the appreciation of gold, to stop the | taxpayers have to pay to 600 trusts, corporations, and ind 
increase in value of every unit of this four thousand millions in r. Speaker, this bill is not intended to raise revenue tv jay thy 
gold, whose present home is in three foreign countries. And with | expenses of the Government, to help the farmer, aid the |a)or 
the change will come beneficent results not only to producers, but | man, and stimulate legitimate trade and business of th: wholv 
to the banking, mercantile, and railroad interests, which are now | country. 
so steadily opposing us. They will realize that their prosperity is It is not the intention of its authors to bring prosperity to the 
based upon the general prosperity of the entire country, and that | homes of the toiling millions, those that produce th: 
the pr rity of this country can not continue so long as debtor | wealth of the country. It is limited and specific in its 
and producing nations recognize gold as the only money metal, | tion and effect. 
and »y their action build up its value and increase its control| It is for the protection of classes, that they may colli! 1» 
over the products of labor. of bounties from the consumers of their goods. 

Into this work the Silver party enters, animated by no sectional If it had been innocently created as a revenue measur’. | g 
spirit, controlled by no feeling of envy against the more prosper- | ical and natural effect would be the same—to foster tru-ts i! 
ous, but inspired by the desire to maintain a broad American | combinations that rob the people under its provisions. 
policy which shall protect the interests of American production, As absolute proof of this conclusion, let us examine a)! | 
whether in the mining camps of the mountains, the wheat fields | the corporations, trusts, and gentlemen that enjoy the lion + 
of the West, the cotton fields of the South, or the factories of New | under this bill. Here isthe protection that is given by t)- 


England. : the men who subscribed to the Republican campaign fund |.-t! 
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67 cents per ton. 
SPEECH A 45 pe 


r cent. 
2} to 3 cents per pound. 
- per cent. 


HON. ANDREW J. HUNTER, Boiler 1; cents per pound. 


45 per cent. 


-.-| 25 per cent. 
oF See eee sSecenece “ § conts per pound. 


OM ...--+ 2m. ate 40 t. 
In THE Hous OF REPRESENTATIVES, Brush OF 3 
Monday, July 19, 1897, 47 to 78 per cent. 


On the report of the committee of conference on the di ing votes of the | (a cKot 95 per cent. 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government | Casket -; 35 sents per gallon. 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. _ ed rn oe S per ae 
Mr. HUNTER said: Cigarette si .-.| $4 per pound and 25 p t 
Mr. SPEAKER: As this extraordinary session has now reached “se ee pound 
its closing hours, I regard it the duty of every Democrat upon 
this floor to emphasize the ultraism of the legislation now almost 
consummated, For more than four months we have been in ses- 
sion, ostensibly to conserve the best interests of all the eand 
create such laws as would secure to them in the future unity 
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6 cents per dozen, 
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20 per cent. 
45 per cent. 
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35 to 71 per cent. 
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Do. 
1} cents per pound. 
35 per cent 
2} cents per pound. 
3 per cent 
5 cents per 100 pounds. 
2) cents per gallon. 
26 to 41 per cent. 
ly cents per pound. 
$1.50 per cubic foot. 
8 cents per gross. 
10 pe? cent. 
5 per cent. 
35 per cent 
2 cents per pound. 


| 26 per cent. 


50 per cent. 
8 to 10 cents per pound. 
w per cent 


> cents to $3 and 25 per cent. 


35 per cent. 
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| 1} to 29 cents. 
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| 2% per cent 
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Free 

2 cents per pound. 
25 per cent. 
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25 per cent. 
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cent. 
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Clothes 45 per cent. 
OR nn cis 62; cents and 40 per cent. 
tools 45 per cent. 
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20 cents _ pound and 10 
per cent. 
a 2% per cent. 
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35 per cent. 
40 per cent. 
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4 per cent. 


| $6.72 per ton. 


45 per cent. 

30 per cent. 

5 to 10 cents per pound. 
1.95 cents per pound. 

BU per cent. 


| 1.4 cents. 
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35 to 50 per cent. 


35 per cent. 

Free. 

8.35 cents per square foot. 
160 per cent. 

4 to 6 cents. 

7) per cent. 
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2 cents per pound. 

&) cents and 55 per cent. 
® per cent. 
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| 35 per cent. 
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purpose of P 
toiling millions to pay back 


l advat 


This Congress was called together for the 
ing a law that would c mopel th 
these gentlemen the money they h 
lican victory last fall. 

This law will not only reimburse th: entlemen the sixteen 
millions expended, but it will enable them toc 


sole 
to 
cure a Repub 


‘ed tos 


m their 


customers in excessive prices more than $250,000 )annually and 
prepare them with a fund that they may use to perpetuate their 
power through the machinery of Republican legislation, 

These protected gentlemen can now wellafford to give tothe na 
tional Republican committee a receipt in full for all their advance 
ments. 


Mr. Speaker, this Administration stands for nothin 
extravagance, and the protection of the wealthy and powerful. 
Cuba, to-day. is in the grasp of a cruel despotism: her cries 
for liberty and free government are disregarded by a Republican 
Administration, because this Government does not dare to dis- 
please the Spanish bondholders and impair the value of their 
secures. 

Belmont, Morgan & Co. and the Rothschilds must have their 
gains if hundreds of thousands of patriots upon that beautiful 
island shall perish in the cause of liberty. 

We are told that this bill must be enacted into law not for the 
reasons heretofore assigned by our Republican friends, that we 
must prohibit imports and increase our export trade, for that day 
| has come under the Wilson bill. We are now having the greatest 
export trade in our history. 

The fiscal year of the United States Treasury Department closes 
with the 30th day of June, and the official statement of the ex 
| ports and imports for the year just ended breaks the record in 
several important particulars. 

The total exports of merchandise for the year were $1,051 ,987,091, 
the largest in our history. The nearest approach made to this was 
in 1892, when the total volume of exports of all kinds was $1 ,030,- 
278,148. The volume of exports of domestic merchandise in that 
year was $1,015,732,011, while last year these exports amounted to 
$1,032, 996,880. 

The excess of exports over imports last year was also the great 
est on record, amounting to $287,613,186, the largest previous 
balances having been $264,661,666 in 1879 and $259,712,718 in 187%. 
In 1892, the record year in exports, the balance of trade in our 
favor was only $202,875,686. 

If these figures prove anything, they prove that in its relation to 
trade the Wilson tariff is not a ‘‘failure.” They show also that 
the people of the United States are laying the foundation for an 
improved condition of affairs in the near future if Congress shall 
not interfere to prevent it. 

All the prophecies and pretenses of our Republican friends have 
gone to wreck and ruin under the test of time and experi 
ence. They will have to invent new methods of deception in the 
future. 

This Congress is now closing on a measure which assumes that 
the American people and American genius can not compete with 
the people of Europe in the production of the necessary articles of 
the highest civilization. This I deny. We are to-day shipping 
the product of American handiwork, the products of agriculture, 
in greater quantities than at any previous time in our history, 
under the inspiration of the advantages given to the people by a 
comparatively low tariff. 

This Dingley bill will, by increasing the value of coal, iron, and 
lumber to our own people, cut off a large share of our export 
trade that we now enjoy. 

Let us for a little while turn to the laboring men who have 
lost faith in the theory that high taxation makes high wages. 
Just now, while the Republican party are forcing through Con- 
gress a tariff higher than ever before, under the false plea that it 
is solely for the benefit of the laboring man, hundreds and thou- 
sands of honest men have gone out on a strike to try to force em 
ployment at wages that will arrest the demon of hunger that is 
now at their doors. 

If the protective doctrine were half true, all that these laboring 
men would have to do to secure high prices and plenty of work 
would be to wait two or three days. 

At last it is being borne in upon the popular mind, through 
hardship, that neither a protective tariff, a revenue tariff, nor ab- 
solute free trade can bring prosperity to the masses while the 
natural resources of the country are monopolized, while produc- 
tion arid prices are controlled by trusts, and the railroads of the 
Union, the combination with those trusts, are empowered to dic- 
tate who shall and who shall not do business. 

The grip of greed is on the country—a greed that is only intelli- 
gent enough to see where immediate profit lies and remains blind 
to the necessity for the general well-being on which the well-being 
of capital itself in the long run depends. 

It is labor that is suffering most now. But nobody except the 
millionaires of the trusts and their hangers-on is satisfied with 
things as they are. 


r but creed, 
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The new tariff will be tried and it will fail. Then the revolt 
against the paralyzing trusts, in whose interest alone tariff has 
been devised, will become general. There can be no genuine 
prosperity for either workingmen or business men while the trusts 
own the country and rule and rob it and destroy one-half of the 
primary money of the people. 

A measure conceived, as the Dingley bill has been, in the count- 
ingrooms of the protected monopolists could not fail to deceive 
the working classes and the farmers and be condemned by the 
Democratic party and all those who desire the welfare of the 
whole people. 

The sole purpose of this legislation is to secure the highest trib- 
ute to the trusts and protected interests. Adequate revenue is 
totally disregarded and equality of burdens ignored. 

The mask is thrown off now. We no longer hear the leaders of 
the Republican party claiming that protection is for the benefit 
of infant industries or that the foreigner pays the tariff duty. 
Protection pure and simple, without reference to revenue, is the 
full scope of this bill when it becomes a law. 

Mr. Speaker, prosperity will come speedily to those protected by 
this bill, and distress and misery to those who have to do the pro- 
tecting. 

As the stocks and bonds of the protected trusts and mills begin 
to rise you will hear the subsidized press crying out that prosper- 
ity has come. But when labor and the farmer’s products stand 
still, as they will, nothing will be said by them. 

The adoption of this bill will consummate the complete surren- 
der of the Republican party to the trusts. 

Mr. Speaker, by this act Congress abdicates its constitutional 
duty to legislate for the welfare and happiness of the American 
people. It brings reproach upon American character, and strikes 
a criminal blow at popular government. 

It will arouse bitter hostility by all other nations doing busi- 
ness with us, and cause the war cloud to hang heavily upon our 
horizon. 

It was a sad day when the people of this country permitted the 
Republican party to gain control of thisGovernment. They have 
repudiated the constitutional limitations of the taxing power, set 
that fundamental law aside, and have erected in its stead the 
hideous and plutocratic doctrine of protection. 

The exercise of assumed power to compel one part of the Amer- 
ican people to protect another part, under the sham pretense of 
raising revenue, is a crime, and under this bill stands out before 
the world as a speculative outlaw. 

There was no excuse or reason for this extra session of Congress 
and the enactment of this Dingley bill but to tax the people that 
the trusts, who gave their millions to elect Mr. McKinley Presi- 
~ rag should have their money returned to them as soon as possi- 

Le. 

Mr. Speaker, no effort, no word of mine, can now avert the calam- 
ity that hangs over the energies, enterprise, and industry of the peo- 

le of this vast Republic. The die is cast; the feast of the modern 

elshazzar is now being spread; the banquet is announced; and 
the revelry of 400 trusts and corporations is now in the midst of 
its celebration. 

The stockbroker, the gold gambler, and the trusts now feel 
verfectly safe and secure within their intrenchments, while the 
tepublican party stands upon the outlines of their battlements 
with its sordid gold to purchase immunity from the wrath of an 
outraged people. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the day of deliverance is near at hand; the 
time has fully come to go before the great masses of the country 
and open the book of a oppression in which the Repub- 
lican party has written the kew of slavery. All the people want 
to know is by whose hands these statutes were written. I say to 
them: ‘‘Goto New England, Pennsylvania, Wall street, and Lom- 
bard street, and there you will see the index engraven upon every 
page of avarice and greed. There you will see the political boss 
and the machine by which your sweat and toil is coined into their 
inillions, and there you sir f et how you do the protecting and 
who the beneficiaries of protection are.” 

Mr. Speaker, there is no remedy for these endless outrages 
upon the people’s rights under the policy and legislation of the 
Republican party. They must turn to the great principles laid 
— by Thomas Jefferson and his associates, if they desire 
relief. 

Therefore let us go back to the people, where the sovereign rem- 
edy may be had, and make our appeal. The people are always 
right, and make no mistakes when free to exercise their will. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no fears that when the people speak in 
1898 and 1906 upon the issues that this bill now creates, acondem- 
nation will be registered against the encroachments upon their 
rights, and this insidious method of robbing the toiling millions 
under the pretense of raising revenue will be repudiated by them 
in no uncertain way. Then we can say to the world that popular 
government is safe in the hands of the people, and robbery can 
not longer be perpetuated by the tricks of legislation. 


| garding thisdemand the Republican Congress is not indif/.-r, 
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The Tariff and the Trusts, 
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HON. 8. M. CLARK, 
OF IOWA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEs, 
Monday, July 19, 1897. 


The House having under consideration the report of the commi: 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the ame: t f 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 379) oo preceme revenue for the Governmen: a: d 
to encourage the industries of the United States _ 


Mr. CLARK of Iowa said: 

Mr. SpeaAKER: There has been much clamorous insisten«e ¢) 
should be additional antitrust legislation in the pendip. | 
measure. It is easy to show the public intelligence thaf i, (jcpo. 
the public welfare. 

1. The public demands the speedy enactment of the tar 
hindrance should be put in the way of that demand. 

2. The tariff and the trust are wholly different legislative ang 
economic measures. 

8. There is already upon the statute book the law priyposed, 
No practical or practicable good end is gained by duplic: 
legislation. 

4. No one has shown that there should be legislation against 
trusts, or that, if there should be, that which is propose is that 
which is required. 

5. Production and sales are controlled by trusts in England, 
Germany, France, and the countries that would take possession 
of the American market if the Congress could or should destroy 
American trusts and establish free trade. Thus American ianii- 
factures and labor would be displaced in America by forciyn 
manufactures and labor controlled by trusts. 

6. Trusts are a natural and normal result of the evolution of 


} I 
ng this 


modern business and civilization, and they are more salutary and 
beneficent than the foolish and ill-digested legislation attempting 
to suppress them. 

7. aber. or that factor in production which receives wages, is 


organized as atrust. This is useful to the welfare of mankind; 
this compels the organization as a trust of that factor of produc- 
tion which pays wages. And the organization of the latter asa 
trust is just as beneficial to mankind as the former. 

8. Laws attempting the suppression of the organization as a 
trust of that factor of production which receives waxes have 
failed because those laws hindered the progress and well-being of 
mankind. Laws trying to —— the organization as a trust of 
that factor of production which pays wages have also failed. be- 
cause they are equally an attempt to hinder the progress ani wel- 
fare of the people. 

9. The welfare of mankind requires there should be high wages 
for labor and low prices of products made by machinery. This 
necessitates that the waste made by unprofitable competitive labor 
and the waste made by unprofitable competitive capital should be 
done away with, so that the gain made by stopping the waste of 
unprofitable competitive labor shall be equated with a like gain 
by stopping the waste of unprofitable competitive capital, and thus 
give high wages for labor with: low prices of manufactured prod- 
ucts. Waste is a moral and economic evil, destructive of indus- 
trial well-being. Trusts are the device of the highest inte!lixence 
of the modern industrial and commercial world to secure high 
wages for labor and low prices for products by minifying waste. 

10. As everything of human origin is attended by both good and 
evil consequences, some evils will attend the noncompetitive or- 
ganization of labor and the noncompetitive organization of capl- 
tal. The over of legislation and government, so far as tliese 
have anything to do with the matter at all, is not to seek to destroy 
the organizations, but promote their benefits and restrict their ills. 

11, In doing this it is well to remember that the history of the 
world shows that nearly every governmental or legislative inter- 
ference with the freedom of he 3 ple in their industrial and 
business relations has been a blunder which the future has ha‘ to 
undo as best it could after a disastrous experience. What man- 
kind does in its natural relations, free from factitious |iws and 
governments, is a process of evolution guided by a divine will and 
a supreme and universal p and intelligence before the 
workings of which the centuries of human lawmaking are o!'’0 
but a comedy of errors. The laissez-faire school say: © Take 
the marring and meddling hands of short-sighted legis!ators of 
labor unions and trusts, off ind and commerce, off labor 


and capital, off human conduct and intelligence and free volition, 
and let human creatures work out their destiny according to 
natural evolution and the unrevealed but constantly revealing 
divine purpose in the universe, and then you will have a world of 











_ EE 


ae aneeel hindered, and set back by the stupidity of lawmakers 
and rulers.” Thatis the general proposition of economic science. 
But it must be modified and restrained by the functions of en- 
lightened government; and where selfish personal interests and 
power prevent the beneficent operation of the natural law, there 
government must come in to guard and redress. Thus the free 
employment of labor is beneficent, but when women and children 
are coerced into unhealthful and degrading labor by individual 

eed, there it becomes the true province of government to inter- 
fere and protect. It is in this view that factory and mine inspec- 
tion laws, for example, are wise and salutary. Economic science 
must recognize that government is part of the natural and divine 
order of things. It has its duty to perform, but that duty will be 
found in adjustment to, not in departures from, the natural order. 

12. That factor of production which receives wages can only be 
paid or employed when that factor of production which pays 
wages can market the products of both factors at a profit. With- 
ont a market and a profitable market the whole industrial system 
of the modern world collapses. 

18. Markets are now controlled by more or less organized na- 
tional, international, and cosmic or world-wide conditions. It is 
now no more possible for the individual wage payer or the indi- 
vidual wage receiver to get a place for his products in the mar- 
kets of the world than it would be for the individual soldiers of 
great armies to achieve campaigns withont executive management 
and leadership. War had this same evolution from Samson or the 
savage making war on his own hook to the combined and managed 
strength of all. 


14. Trusts are but coo) eration, and the whole world seems to be 


moving toward cooperation. The workman or craftsman once 
went by himself. Then he combined in the lodge or society, then 
in the guild, now in labor unions or syndicates as wide as nations 
orasChristendom. The employeronce conducted his own business 
with his own capital. Then he made a partnership, then a com- 
pany, then a corporation, now a trust or corporation of corpora- 
tions. The evolution has been as natural and inevitable for one as 
theother. The States that have passed antitrust laws have usually 
expressly exempted labor trusts and farmer trusts. That exemp- 
tion surrenders the whole principle of antitrust legislation. Once 
the head of each family was a priest. Then a congregation fol- 
lowed, then a church. The Society of Christian Endeavor, the 
Epworth League, are great religious syndicates making into com- 
bined coo; tive strength the formerly individual and isolated 
congregation or Sunday school. The tendency is everywhere. 

15. The trusts now complained of exist under the Wilson tariff 
and years of Democratic Administration. 

16, The industry of sugar refining in the United States has been 
organized as a trust for many years. The industry exists in that 
form and not another. Suppose it could be destroyed by punitive 
provisions in a tariff bill, what would take its place? What pos- 
sible benefit would come to the American peuple? 
can ind would be destroyed, bringing loss to those who labor 
and those who pay labor. And if it were, when the destroyed indus- 
try should be rehabilitated it would again take the form of combi- 
nation and syndicate, because commercial and industrial evolution 
is going that way. A destructive warfare upon existing and in- 
evitable ind conditions is wise only to the philosophy of 
nihilism; it is a fatuity in every other view. 

17. The evils of trusts are subject to two restraints—natural 
law and statutory law. The safety and welfare of mankind are 
supreme, and will compel trusts and all societary institutions to 


serve them. Whatever is not in harmony with the well-being and | 


progress of the people will be coerced into harmony with the peo- 
ple’s welfare or be destroyed. Trusts and every form of wealth 
= Lg ey) — subject to that order. = ever there was a time 
when the e@ were not sovereign, that time is happily past. 
Trasts exiet under compulsion to be of service tothe people. The 
natural law will compel that. Wise and foreseeing statutory law 
should supplement the natural law. Statutory law not thus wise 
and foreseeing is futile and hindering. A law about trusts ina 
tariff bill is political legislation, and the people have a wise and 
prudent of that. They want every tub to stand on its 
own bottom. They do not want their laws to be the short-lived 
passionor ce of partisanship, but, instead, conservative 
and oo to the great structure of law, interpreted 
and enf by wise and honest courts, which has safe-guarded 
the people for generations. Make your tariff law, give the Gov- 
ernment a revenue; and when laws about trusts are 
needed, make them in laws that are inspired not by politics, but 
by justice and a really honest care for the people's welfare. 

18. There been a great change in recent years in the conclu- 
of economic science and public opinion as to the benefits of 
competition. John aenext Mill as a deduction of eclence said that 

; capital the resources of society by railway com- 
petition would be a public injury and an economic folly, and the 
experience of years has proved the correctness of his assumptions. 
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RECORD. 


questions in 
against competition as an 
Labor unionism has brought nearly all working- 


granges and alliances set themselves 
injury to them. 
men to that view. 


Frederick Engels, in the Condition of the Working Class in 


England in, 1844, had a chapter upon competition in which he said 
that competition had created the proletariat, crowded out the 
small farmers by means of the large farm system, ruined the lower 
middle class, centralized capital in the hands of the few and 
population into the cities. 
Competition— 
He said— 
is the completest expression of the battle of ign t hy ‘ n 
modern civil society. This battle, a battle for 1 existence eV 
thing—in case of need, a battle of life and death is ! not betw 
different classes of society only, but also between individua 
| This view of the evils of competition has grown, among the 
working people at least, by leaps and bounds. Labor unionism 
shuts out competition by agreement among those who belong to 


it and by forcibly compelling that nonunionists shall get no work 
| or wages. While the politicians and theorist 
| clamoring for competition, laboring people speak stern and resolute 
opinions against it. Mr. W. D. Ryan, secretary of the United 
Mine Workers of Illinois, said, in a recent open letter to Senator 
Mason: ' 


The insane competition inaugurated by the coal operators has bi 
about a condition of suffering and destitution 

We have been forced to accept reductio 
now paid is so low that miners can not { 
aud the mines work only half time. I doubt if any more lives have 
lost in Cuba since the insurrection commenced than in the mines of Hlin 
during the sarne time, and lam certain there are no more women and chil 
dren hungry in Cuba at present than among the families of the miners of 
Dlinois. 


s are chattering and 





n after reduction until the pr 
earn an averawe of 40 





| The wage earners see with clear vision that it is not capital in 
the condition of trust or syndicate, but capital in the condition 
of competition that is forced to pay low wayes 
to them. 

1%. One of the chief factors of prosperity 


and brings misery 


s that the working 


people shall be employed at good wages. This, as I have said, 
and I want to enlarge upon it, can only be if those who employ 
labor can market their joint product at a profit. There is talk of 
labor and capital. The true view is that capital is labor; that 
production is composed of two factors, both labor—the labor that 
receives wages and the labor that pays wages. It tukes as much 


labor to get and pay the wages as it does to earn and receive them. 
It is that which establishes what wages shall be bet ween that fac- 
tor of production which receives wages and that factor which pays 
them. 

Property employs no one and pays no wages. A closed factory, 
an unworked mine, idle machinery make no wages, pay none, 
Beggars shiver in want upon the porches of splendid empty ma 
ble palaces in Italy. The property profits nobody. Glanee over 
a few newspapers and you will see item after item showing how 
widespread and pervading is this recent attitude of the wage- 
receiving factor in production, which has displaced the individual 
by combination and done away with competition in the wage 
receiver's share of production. Just now it has closed the coal 
mines and shut coal out of every market. In the papers | read 
items like thi8: That the general wage committee of the Amal- 
| gamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers, in session at De 
| troit, decided that the wages for puddling should be $1.50 a ton; 
that the tin-plate workers met at Pittsburg, made their wage scale, 
and submitted it to the manufacturers; that the Miners’ Interna- 
tional Congress recently convened in London had about 100 mem- 
bers representing 1,150,000 British, French, German, and Belgian 
miners, and that an eight-hour working day was ordered by a vote 
by representatives of 1,064,000 miners for and 120,000 aga nst the 
| measure; that the Society of Engineers in England was considering 

whether or not it would permit the use of certain improved ma- 
chinery. 

With conditions like these controlling that element of produc- 
tion which receives wages, that element of production which pays 
wages must be left toa large liberty and discretion in devising 
methods and management to market the products profitably and 

| pay wages, or the whole industrial world will be brought to wreck 

jandruin. I do not believe there is a legislator in this land wise 
| enough to make a hard-and-fast law about trusts. They must 

disclose their effects by time, and legislators can not anticipate 

accurately what those effects will be. 

| 20. Natural law promises its operation to guard the people from 
trusts by subjecting them to the like attritions that in the physical 
order wear the rocks to pebbles and level the mountains to the 
plains. I take up a paper and I read that the steel-beam trust, 


organized at Philadelphia, dissolved and an open market was made. 
| The French copper trust of 1887 was so signal a failure, drawing 
banks and capitalists in the waves of its ruins, that it taught 
caution to greed and showed that the mighty operation of natural 
laws can not be circumvented by the devices of capital. 


There 
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are continuously enough failures of attempted trusts to impress 
this fact upon the caution of wealth. 

21. There is reason even in the unreason of men. There must 
be some cogent causes for trusts, since they are the products of 
the largest business experience in a very enlightened period, and 
when the people have a controlling power in government that 
they never before had in the history of mankind. These causes 
must be found in what they have done that is salutary. When 
I was a boy, in a country home, the feeble light making darkness 
visible in the household when the night came was of home pro- 
duction. There was unrestricted competition as to that. 

It is strange in that pervading gloom that any child escaped 
blindness. The era of petroleum came, but it was scarcely bet- 
ter in the home. Coal oil was so expensive that farm economies 
used it sparingly. That was the era of competition and costl 
production and sale. Then came the period of the Standard Oil 
trust. Igo back to the country home of my childhood now, and 
it is ablaze with light. The Standard Oil trust has made oil 
cheap. Upon asmall margin of profit assured to it by a known 
and controlled market the company has grown rich while it has 
lowered prices to the consumer and paid high wages and salaries 
to its employees. That is the economic basis upon which a trust 
rests. If it achieves these results, its existence is justified, and 
it is beneficent to the people. If it fails in this, then it may need 
to be subjected to the punitive restraints of legislation. 

22. Mr. A. B.Salom recently made in an industrial paper a show- 
ing of some of the things trusts have done as to prices. In 1872 
the Standard Oil Company was formed. The price of oil then 
was 25 cents a gallon. The oil was crude, explosive, and danger- 
ous. The Standard Oil Company improved methods, and the 
safer, better oil sells in 1897 for 6 to 8 cents a gallon. The Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company or trust was organized in 1887. It 
now sells for 4 cents a pound the same grade of sugar that was 
then selling for 7 cents. Rubber goods are lower than in 1892, 
when the United States Rubber Company or trust was organized. 
The United States Leather Comyany or trust was organized in 
1892. It sells leather for much lower prices than then prevailed. 
ana sold for 10 cents a pound when the cordage trust was 
formed; it now sells for 6 cents. The telegraph companies com- 
bined in 1866. Itthen cost $2.20 to send a ten-word messagefrom 
New York to Chicago; it now costs 40 cents. In 1878 it cost 2.21 
cents to move a ton of freight a mile by rail; in 1897, eighty-four 
one-hundredths of 1 cent. A corresponding decline has taken 

lace in steel, glass, cottons, silks, and nearly every product made 

y combined capital and combined labor, while the sum paid to 
American working people to buy those cheapening products with 
has increased from $620,000,000 in 1870 to nearly two and one-half 
billions now; and the average wages for the individual from $302 
in 1870 to $485 in 1890. 

23. With individual employers and under competition, the work- 
ingman was often unable to get his wages after he had earned 
them. This hardship seldom happens now under syndicated em- 
pormen. This is a good service to mankind that must not be 

nconsiderately assailed by blundering and hindering legislation. 

24, Ideal republics and Utopiascan not be made by laws. Itmay 
be that the present aay system, in which those having capi- 
tal for the purpose of expanding it employ and pay wages to labor, 
may not be the system the future has in store. The future will 
determine that. But we have to deal with what is, not with what 
may be. Men, women, and children now have to live by a wage 
system. If we ge pod it,men, women, and children suffer want. 
If we destroy it, all perish. Whatever the societary system of the 
future, it will come as a natural evolution and — Legisla- 
tors can not enact it into Deing offhand and ex cathedra. 

Anything we do destroying or impairing the confidence and 
prosperity of those individuals, partnerships, companies, corpora- 
tions, and trusts that now employ or would employ what they 
have in the further production of wealth throws labor out of em- 
ployment, reduces the sum of wages paid, and adds to the volume 
of human suffering and sorrow. Thaee seen in the past four years 
the pallid faces of women bending over the feverish cheeks of the 
children of want. I have seen strong men grow feeble and into 
despair, wanting employment and not finding it. This because 
there were American lawmakers who in a fierce, blind prejudice 
struck down American employers under the pretense of yaa 
with American labor. I will have no part or lot in such lawmak- 
ing nor in the spirit which inspires it. 

25. The material question, then, is, Does the pending bill favor 
trusts to the disregard of the welfare of the people? Because 
care for the people should be the object of all lawmaking. There 
has been much declamation, but not the least proof that it so 
favors trusts. The workings of any tariff can not be accurately 
forecast; experience of it must be had. But the tariff oro of 
the United States Treasury Department have made the following 
comparative statement of protection given under the conference 
Dingley bill to sugar refining: 

Present (Wilson-Gormen) law.. 19.82 | Senate schedule................. 19.8 
House schedule ..........c0.es00s 12.33 Conference schedule............ 13.92 
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The careful, well-informed analysis and estimate by Mr. |) 
also makes the conference rate less than that of the Sen + 
any event the protection given to the American refiner js |. " 
that given by the Wilson-Gorman law. The advance | . 
stocks immediately upon announcement of agreement byt}, 
and Senate conferees was the result of getting the sugar ; 
out from the uncertainty of legislation, and the ass1, 
whatever the tariff rate is it is fixed for four years. |; 
expected and to be hoped that a like confidence and re), 
may come to all the depressed industries of the United <: 





False Promises and False Lights. 





SPEECH 
HON. JAMES M..ROBINSoy, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the G ah 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana said: 

Mr. Speaker: This is a fitting time, indeed—the dead hour of 
night—to pass this bill of spoliation that covers with a blanket 
mortgage in favor of wealth the future profits of honest tii). Tho 
deceptive title of this bill is only accentuated by the gloom and 
grewsomeness of thismidnighthour. All designs by man to make 
countless thousands mourn are canopied about with professions of 
virtue; and on this bill are hung out the false lights “ to encouraze 
industries,” while underneath the mask the trusts are fostered, 
and, like the big bats of South America, they will silent!y and 
noiselessly suck the blood from the veins of their victiins while 
they lull them to sleep with the gentle motion of their winzs. 

A time will come when the people can measure the distance 
between promises and performance—words and acts. 

The Presidential campaign year of 1896 will go into history for 
its rose-colored professions and promises, and the year |x!) will 
succeed it for its lack of performance. Isa Presidential caipaizn 
a license for all deception? Not only did the party then success- 
ful, by flagrant deception, win a victory, but no sooner were they 
intrenched in the position so gained than they again assumed a 
false ground, and the trusts, always in the saddle, turned thie (ues- 
tion from money to taxation, and declared that the advocates of 
Palmer and Buckner and others had voted for higher taxes as a 
remedy for the a financial ills. The people know this to 
be untrue; but with this knowledge they have witnessed for tho 
last four weary months this tariff bill, with its schedules ani lists, 
its specifics and ad valorems, its rates, reciprocity, and rebates, 
its standards of color, its mysti polariscopic tests, until the 
financial head has turned and the industrial heart has sickens at 
their mention. This bill covers with its tax nearly everything, 
to the waters under the earth; and all this weary labor, as it drags 
its slow length along, it is said, is done to secure revenue to cover 
the deficit. The gentleman managing this bill which |ears his 
name |Mr. DINGLEyY), at the opening of this session, within « {ow 
minutes on = sot ine ones oe in succession os the pur- 

ose of this bill an e 0 i nad in special session was 
fo provide revenue. With a few articles as exceptions, tle whole 
matter has drifted into a field for the encouragement of 1))\tal 
seeking to control markets. Can the lovers of our institutions 


‘look with complacency on this sinister ates of the wishes of 


the people by this high-handed spoliation? is action of the 
majority is in kee with their recent history. 
hey fed their victorious followers on promises, both offic. «ni 
prosperity, and all humans waited, save and alone the mine's. 
who, wuenie to longer live on starvation in this era of prom- 
ised prosperity, struck for bread to keep soul and body toge( ir. 
During the cam the majority on that side said that the 
depression was not the result of industrial conditions, but ('° 
fruit of a lack of confidence; that business stood ready to em!" 
as soon as the discussion was over and the President elected. |e 
President was elected, but the elusive goddess was nowhere ‘| 
seen. Then it wassaid, ‘Give the Administration achance. !'" 
President has not yet been ted; when he is, all wil! be 
well.” The event over, the hand of depression still grew heavier 
uponus. Then theysaid, ‘Wait till the tariff billis passed.” \"'' 
now, as we stand on the threshold of this false mansion of 10)" 
fold calamities and false promises, our ears are disturbed to fr '\“) 
by the wails of more starving miners striking for bread, 11\0~ 


trial on di and more disastrous, bankruptcy and bat 
tle for existence all over the land. 
a ‘a & 
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from every position, we see them to-day reaching out 

into the unfathomable depths of a obscurity for some hook 
on which to hang their promised prosperity. Statesmen of both 
ties stand appalled as they see the fat kine of the land, so 
sumptuously provided for by this bill, eating up the lean kine, too 
weak to resist, too long fed on the superannuated chaff and dry 
husks of false mises, without performance, to survive. Sir, 
they have played upon the soft lute of hope so long that patience 
to 


has ceased to be a virtue, and the imprisoned spirit of a long- 
suffering and deluded people clearly sees the hypocrisy of their 
pretensions. 


Not deterred by the facts, but a few weeks ago a triumvirate of 
prosperity , three men of acknowledged leadership in 
wealth, the idle and unemployed by proclaiming simul- 
taneously, with a flourish of trumpets in the East, that the wave 
was upon us, and the slow plodders would have to clear the track 
or be engulfed. Seventy-five millions of Americans have waited 
in silence for the onset, but as usual have been doomed to disap- 
pointment. It is well to add that these three false prophets had 
no sooner heralded these tidings of their imaginations than they 
hied themselves aboard a boat and departed for a foreign and far- 
distant country. _— , 

Following this faith in fiction, the advance agent of the advance 
agent, the honorable Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Gage, having 
heard the rambling from Chicago, Canton, and Cincinnati, went 
to the latter city and proclaimed to the business world that pros- 
perity was again our own, that our birthright had returned again. 

Since that time the newspapers of the East played upon their fancy 
end tried to play upon the credulity of the people by announcing 
in one column ee was upon us, and in another re- 
counting a list of fai , Strikes, and despondency. With this 
comes the evidence of Bradstreet that improvement has not ap- 

red, that the metropolitan press is false in efforts to announce 
ft, that any increase in the quantity of trade is lessened, in compari- 
son with other years, by the reduced price of the commodity. Sup- 
ing is the ‘still, small voice” of ex-Postmaster- 
neral John Wanamaker, bewailing the fate of himself, his 
y, and his country, and charging that the Administration was 
False and faithless. Itis time, Mr. Speaker, that the controllers of 
prosperity should treat this stubborn case heroically, and instead 
of trying to rejuvenate this inanimate object by blowing into it the 
blighted breath, let them turn their hoarded wealth into the West- 
ern arteries of trade. The people want more money, not promises, 
and unless they get it they will perish in the desert before they 
reach the promised land. Without it they can not pay these new- 
imposed, enormous taxes and live in happiness. No false promises 
of relief, by whomsoever made or howsoever given, will convince 
a suffering man that he hasno pain. False lights of safety will no 
longer deceive. Men who are deluded themselves or who seek to 
delude others will not be believed. A people may excuse a fail- 
ure to acknowledge the independence of an island near our south- 
ern shore, they may excuse your failure to pass a bankruptcy bill, 
but they will never excuse the fastening of the enormous tariff 
taxes on the toilers of the West in favor of the East unless the 
East shall give to those toilers the means with which to bear these 
burdens. 


The Tariff. 
SPEEOH 
HON. E. D. CRUMPACKER, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the d reeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. 


Mr. CRUMPACKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In view of the supreme importance of securing 
the passage of a revenue law at as early a date as possible, I had 
determined not to consume any of the valuable time of the House 

" in the discussion of the bill under consideration. But 
account what has been said by the opponents of the 


policy—the many captious criticisms and specious ob- 

that have been ot have yielded to an overmastering 

to go —on record in this memorable contest, not only 

With my vote, but with a few brief observations upon some 
Phases of the issue which have been the subjects of the most 
The bill in form was the result of months of pains- 
pains. 

taking San ae essa investigation by the Ways and 
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eee 


Means Committee, and to my mind it was the most perfect speci 
men of revenue legislation, with collateral protection, that was 


ever submitted to the American Congress. Its main feature as a 
revenue-raising scheme was given proper prominence, and the 
schedules were so adjusted that ample protection was vouchsafed 
to American industries against undesirable and disa us foreign 
competition. It embodied a more int nt exp m of the 
protection idea as an incident to a revenue | than any that ha 
ever been devised before. Of course it wa p : 
fection is not characteristic of human produ ns, but it med 
to fully meet the requirement of the times. 

After its prompt passage by the House it was duly transmitted 
to the Senate, where it received the continuous, earnest, and « 
scientious consideration of that august body until its final pa 
sage on the 6th instant, by a substantial majority. There wer 
872 amendments made by the Senate, and this fact is laid hold of 
as a delectable morsel by gentlemen on the other side of the House 
as indubitable evidence of its incompleteness in the form in which 
it left this body. An analysis of the measure as it came from the 
Senate will show that a large percentage of the amendments con 
sisted of changes in phraseology which had no material bearing 


either upon the revenue or the protective features of the bill. 
But I admit, sir, that a number of important changes were 


made; but that was to have been expected. Those changes evi 


denced the high degree of care that was given to the consideratio 
of the measure. No two bodies of men could arrive at the same 
conclusion upon a measure so complex as a tariff bill. In th 


House the majority in favor of the Republican doctrine is sub 
stantial, and the members, coming fresh from the people, with th 
popular welfare close to their hearts, responded with unusual ala 
rity and remarkable unanimity to the command of the sovereign 
authority. Nota single Republican voted against the measure, 
and its provisions were so palpably wise and just that it had th 
sanction of several opposition members. 

In the Senate no party has a majority. There are 43 Repub 
licans and 46 of the opposition holding all shades of political faith, 
but all united in their opposition to the present Administration 
all hoping by accident or design the Republican party would be 
unable to carry out its pledges to the people, and that popular 
disappointment and loss of political prestige would follow. Con 
cessions had to be made to secure sufficient support to enact any 
kind of tariff legislation. But, thanks to the able conference com- 
mittee of the House, the differences have been happily adjusted, 
and the measure as it now stands, about to be crowned with legis 
lative sanction, is substantially in as good condition as when it 
left the House. It will unquestionably produce an abundance of 
revenue to meet all of the expenses of the Government, and I con 
fidently predict that under the protective provisions enterprise 
will be stimulated and there will be such a revival of business as 
will soon bring happiness and plenty to a patient, long-suffering 

0ple. 

In 1894, when Democracy enacted the existing tariff-for-revenus 
only law, the divergence between the two branches of Congress 
upon material questions was vastly wider than the differences 
that exist now, and at that time the Democrats had a substantial 
working majority in both Houses. The trouble then was in the 
household of Democracy—it was a family disagreement. Now 
Republicans are all agreed, but one branch of Congress is con- 
trolled by the opposition, and disagreements came from the very 
nature of things. Taking the situation as a whole, the country is 
to be congratulated upon the extremely felicitous outcome of the 
present contest. No little impatience has arisen over the seeming 
dilatoriness of this Congress, but all will soon be forgiven and 
forgotten in the light of the beneficent outcome. 


THE PROTECTIVE POLICY. 


The philosophy of the protective policy is to diversify industry 
in this country, and thereby bring the producer and the consumer 
into closer relations, so as to save unnecessary waste in the ex- 
change of products. Prior to the enactment of the McKinley law, 
tin plate, for instance, was not produced in this country, though 
we had all the materials essential to its successful production, 
excepting, possibly, block tin. 


We were compelled to pay foreign 
producers several millions of dollars annually for tin plat 
cause we could not compete with them in its manufacture on ac- 
count of the high standard of wages existing here. The quantity 


consumed in this country gave constant employment to about 
30,000 laborers. American money went abroad to pay for it, and 
American laborers went without employment. 

But our free-trade friends tell us that by purchasing tin plate 
from England we were enabled to sell that country more food 
products, and that the interchange was highly profitable to both 
countries: that England could produce tin plate at a smaller rela- 
tive cost than she could produce food products, and that we could 
produce food products more advantageously than we could pro- 
duce tin plate. That is the old and exploded theory that a coun- 


try should always employ its industrial forces in those lines in 
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which it can produce at the smallest relative cost. Suppose, for | the revenues. The McKinley law was designed to afford : 
the sake of illustration, that we supplied food products to all the | lief not, as is frequently charged, by increasing duties {., . 
foreign labor engaged in providing us with tin plate. Does it nec- | extent as to prohibit importatious, but by enlarging the fr, 
essarily follow that the arrangement would be beneficia! to us? | That law admitted a larger percentage of importations 
Not by any means. duty than had been admitted for nearly thirty years. 
Trace a bushel of wheat from the farm in Indiana, for instance, | of sugar was put on the free list because the revenne . 
to the tin-plate maker in England. It is sold by the farmer to the | needed, and the Treasury was relieved of $50,000,000 a . 
local grain buyer, who, of course, receives a commission, and he | that alone. But that law produced ample revenue to (. 
in turn sells it to an export dealer, and the expense of transporta- | the expenses of the Government and afforded a substanti,)| 
tion to New York and another commission are paid. The exporter | surplus besides until after November, 1892. 
sells it to an importer at Liverpool, and the expense of handling, The point was never made against it prior to that tim 
insurance, transportation, ond another commission are added. | did not provide adequate revenue, and commercial treati 
The Liverpool importer sells it to a miller, and another commis- | tiated under its provisions increased our export trad. 
sion is added; the miller sells the flour to a wholesale dealer, and | reached the enormous sum of over a billion dollars in {4 
another commission is paid; the wholesale dealer sells to a retail | largely in excess of the export tradein any year thereto{v. 
dealer, and another commission is paid; the retail dealer sells it to | permanent redemption fund in the Treasury was never in: 
the baker, and still another commission is added; and the baker | until after Democratic success in 1892. 
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sells it to the consumer in the form of bread, when the final com- 
mission is added, and by this time the principal cost of the article 


thousands of miles, insurance, and the commissions of the dealers. 

‘Lhis supposed transaction exemplifies the enormous waste of 
that kind of trade, a large portion of which might be saved if the 
tin-plate maker lived closer to the farmer. Tin plate goes through 
the same expensive and circuitous commercial channel in its 
course from the producer in England to the consumer in Indiana. 
This country can raise wheat at a better advantage than England 
can,and it can manufacture tin plate just as advantageously, ex- 
cept for the difference in the standard of wages. By the tariff act 
of 1890 a substantial duty was put on tin plate, and under its in- 
fluence factories were built and operated in this country which 
in a short time produced all the tin plate needed for consumption 
here. The quality was equally as good as that imported and 
prices were equally as low. Now the Indiana farmer can raise 
wheat and send it to the tin-plate maker at Elwood, in his own 
State, at less than one-fourth the cost of sending it to the tin-plate 
maker abroad, 

There is an enormous saving in the expense of handling and 
shipping and in the profits of the middlemen, and this is saved to 
the producer and the consumer, Now we have tin plate as cheap 


and as good as we ever had it, and millions of dollars annually are 
kept in this ae to American labor—that were formerly 


sent to England. xperience has demonstrated that we can pro- 
duce tin plate at a smaller cost by making it than by raising 
wheat aan other products to exchange for it in foreign countries. 
This illustrates the working of the protective policy in all in- 
stances, under properly _— ated tariff schedules. 

I am in favor of anextended merchant marine. Ilove the poetry 
and patriotism in the thought of the white squadron of commerce 


cle | at par with gold until after that fateful event, though th: 
is made up of the expense of repeated handling, transportation | 
I i Pp 


| policy was decreed by the American 





tioned the ability of the Government to keep all of the currency 


; ' issue of 
silver and paper currency had more than doubled since t}\6 :yj0 + 


of the redemption fund was settled. During the years of (s\) an] 
1891 considerable quantities of gold had been exported to Eywland 
to replenish the foreign stock, which had been depleted \)y the 
notable failure of the Baring Bros., but its effect was neither suri. 
ously felt nor regarded with solicitude in this country. Condi- 
tions were normal, confidence reigned, and business was active 

But, sir, a change, a fundamental change, in our industrial 

people, and its effects were 
immediate and startling. The details of the policy to be inau- 
gurated could not be known until the incoming Administration 
gave tlie country its proposed tariff-reform law, but it was known 
that the policy of protection would be superseded by soie kind 
of a free-trade substitute. Enough was known to creale a con- 
dition of dense and impenetrable uncertainty. Enough was 
known to stifle enterprise and paralyze activity. Importers, upon 
whose business operations the revenues of the country largely 
depended, reduced their importations to the minimum. This was 
in obedience to plain business law. <A lower schedule of duties 
was to be enacted, and no prudent merchant or importer would 
attempt to carry any considerable stock of dutiable goods in the 
face of that fact. 

All kinds of enterprise dependent on or affected by the tariff 
began at once to prepare for the advent of the new policy. The 
result was inevitable. ‘* Coming events cast their shadows be!ore 
them.” A material decrease of importations resulted in a corre- 
sponding falling off of the revenues. This effect was noticeable 
during the last two months of the Harrison Administration. It 
was anticipatory entirely, and Secretary Foster, with character- 


ah Se 


ds 


istic sagacity. foresaw it, and advised measures to fortify the gold 
reserve, which would inevitably be endangered. The gold reserve 
is not a segregated fund, but is liable for the payment of general 
demands against the Government. It consists only of « general 
balance which uhe Government keeps in gold coin for the purpos:s 
of redemption, and thereby maintains all other currency at par 
with gold. 

This fund fell from $124,000,000 in November, 1892, to $105,- 
000,000 in February, 1893, and the tendency was still downward. 
It was obvious that the reserve could not be maintained at the 
minimum of $100,000,000 in the face of a rapidly decreasing rev- 
enue, resulting from the falling off of importations under the in- 
fluence of a proposed radical change in the tariff policy of the 
country; consequently Secretary Foster advised the issue and sale 
of $50,000,000 of Government bonds, under a power vested in the 
executive department, to provide for the redemption of Treasury 


covering the seas under the ensign of the Republic; but when the 
merchant marine is to be extended at the expense of the great army 
of American toilers, it is a luxury we can ill afford. 1 believe, too, 
in the doctrine that legislation should not override natural condi- 
tions in the yop of wealth. If one country has been pecul- 
iarly blessed by nature, no factitious conditions should be per- 
mitted to deny the benefits to all people; but when the advantage 
lies in sociological conditions—in an industrial despotism such as 
exists in the old civilizations to-day—itis unnatural and destructive, 
and this country owes it to humanity to protect American indus- 
tries from such a blighting contact. 
CAUSE OF THE PANIC. 

It has been decidedly amusing to note the frantic efforts, futile 

though they have been, of gentlemen on the other side of the 
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House to escape responsibility for the awful business panic from 
which the country is just emerging. They have fulminated ora- 
torical thunder against the protective system and hurled red-hot 
anathemas at an imaginary entity denominated the ‘‘ money 
power,” in the hope of distracting attention from the record of 
their folly. Vain hope! 

History shows conctostvely that the country was ina rous 
condition, with no forebodings of trouble until after the election 
of Grover Cleveland and a Democratic Congress in 1892, pledged 
to repeal the industrial policy that had been a feature of our polit- 
ical system for over thirty years. The country heard no prophets 
of disaster until after that event; no business felt insecure and 
there were no indications of lack of stability or loss of confidence. 
It is now claimed that the tariff act of 1890, known as the ‘* Mc- 
Kinley law,” was largely responsible for the business depression, 
because it failed to yield sufficient revenue to meet the expenses of 
the Goyernment for several months prior to its repeal. t law 
was enacted for the avowed — of reducing the revenues of 
the Government. There been large accumulations of money 
in the Treasury under prior laws, and none of the Government 
bonds were due, so it could not be paid out. 

Serious objections existed to a policy that unnecessarily with- 
drew from circulation so large a volume of currency, and it was 
agreed on all hands that relief should be had by a reduction of 


notes. The gold balance was greater in November, 1892, than in 
any other month during the year, excepting March. It was ina 
sale condition, and under a continuation of the Republican tariff 
policy there was nothing to excite apprehension or cause «li: 1. 
But early in 1893 it became manifest that business princ)))''s 
were asserting themselves; that the revenues would become inal- 
equate and the gold reserve be endangered. This uncertain wnd 
alarming condition, combined with former shipments of gol! \o 
Europe and general domestic overtrading, put in doubt the ability 
of the Government to keep the silver and paper currency a! }ar 
with gold. It seemed likely that gold would go toa premium. and 
money holders made a mad rush upon the Treasury to secure {hit 
metal for the purpose of hoarding. Confidence fied, and theo oun: 
try was helplessly engulfed in the awful vortex of conmner ial 
ruin. That fearful national disaster, sir, was the logical, tlie nec 
essary result of the oN apes re of the protective policy. The 
havoc was aggravated by contributory forces, but that cause })'"- 
cipitated the trouble. It was the judgment of economic law au 
the price of Democratic victory. : 
ere may have been times within the last forty years win 
the success of that party at the polls would not have been so destruc 
tive, but there has been no time when its success would not hare 
been followed by serious business disturbances. The election of 
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President Cleveland in 1884 misled the American people. 1 
overlooked the fact that he was not supported by a tariff-reform 
Congress, and was, in consequence, powerless to change the policy 
of protection. His election then did not seriously disturb existing 
conditions, because he was unable to inflict his reforms upon the 
country; but when his triumph meant a change of the industrial 
system, it was followed by the direst consequences. ; 

*” Gentlemen may protest and asseverate, they may tax their fertile 
intellects in vain attempts to explain away the responsibility or 
shift it to the ‘crime of ‘73, but they can not prevail against the 
invincible truths of history. They can not ‘argue the words out 


of the 
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They | competitive commodities needed for consumption by our 
| and imported the other half, it would be 


| 


instrument nor the seal off the bond.” The American peo- | 


le have intelligence enough to locate the responsibility for the | 


impoverished conditions of the country. They will not be misled 
by the stock epithets of **plutocrat, **shylock,” ‘‘ trusts,” ‘‘ extor- 
tion,” “‘robbery,” and the like. 
before; hence they sorrow. 1a = 

For four years the public revenues have been insufficient. The 
last Administration was compelled to resort to expensive and 
humiliating expedients to fortify the public credit. It is the first 
duty of the present Administration, in the performance of its prom- 
ises to the people, to correct the expensive and ruinous follies of 
the last. This will be largely accomplished in the enactment of 
a suitable revenue law. With the gold reserve rescued from dan- 
ger, the protective policy reestablished, and the reciprocity plan 
restored, the foundation for a long era of prosperity will have 
been laid. 

TRADE COMBINATIONS. 

The floodgates of objurgatory eloquence have been opened in 
this discussion upon the subject of “trusts” and ‘“‘combines.” It 
is charged that protection creates trade monopolies. There is now 
a very stringent antitrust law upon the Federal statute books 
known as the ‘‘Sherman law.” It prohibits combinations to 
forestall prices or to stifle competition in all lines of interstate 
trade. It must be kept in mind that Congress has authority to 
legislate only upon subjects that affect interstate trade. Trusts 
that pertain to trade and transportation between the several 
States may be prohibited by Federal legislation, but combina- 
tions existing in the respective States, under our peculiar form of 
government, must be handled by the State legislatures. 

It is tobe regretted that Congress has not a more extended con- 
trol of those abominable creatures of greed, those industrial and 
commercial vampires that attempt to control production and price 
of articles of consumption. 
upon the subject, and rigidly enforce them in so far as they are 
within State control. Congress should, and doubtless will, add 
such supplemental legislation as experience shows to be needful, 
so far as it has power to act upon the subject. But, sir, let me 
ask what restrictive legislation was given the country by the last 
Democratic Administration on the subject of trusts? Notasingle 
syllable. Those obnoxious combinations have been more bold 
and aggressive under the present tariff law than they ever were 
before. Why, it is charged even by Democrats that the law 
itself was the product of their reprehensible methods. 

I concede that trade combinations to control prices are a men- 
ace to the welfare of society and ought to be eradicated by most 
drastic measures. No combination should be allowed to prosti- 
tute the privileges of trade in this country, and I am willing to 
support an antitrust law as strong as it can be written within the 
constitutional limitations upon the powers of Congress. But I 
deny, sir. that the protective policy fosters or encourages those 
abominable organizations, and appeal to history for vindication. 
Some of the most obnoxious trusts have existed with reference to 


transportation companies which can not be the subjects of pro- | 


tective legislation, Besides, there are oil trusts, coal trusts, coffee 
trusts, and others, the subjects of which are not dutiable. 

_ The sugar trust grew into dangerous proportions while that ar- 
ticle was on the free list. The vice of trusts is in the conspiracy 
to keep up the price of commodities. When they seek to repress 
competition, they are enemies to society. Under the operation of 
trade laws, competition in all lines of production will be sufti- 
ciently active to protect consumers if left free from factitious con- 


The States should enact rigid laws | 


Lo, they have heard those things | 
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people 
! equally as easy for the 
manufacturers and importers to effect combinations te control 


prices as it would for the manufacturers to do so if we produced 

the entire supply. The consequences of the trust would be as 

harmful in the one case as in the other, and the facilities for effect- 
| ing it would be the same. 

The talk about protection breeding trusts is utterly gr: 

It has no foundation in fact or in philosoph rrusts are facili- 
tated by invention and development ot iustrial lin l’ree- 
trade England has as much trouble with them as t 
The only efficient method of dealing with trusts i t highly 
penal laws—State and Federal—against the promoters L seo 
to their enforcement. Large industrial institutions hay ties 
for economizing in the expenses of production that are n red 
by small concerns. They can dispose of products ata small profit 

| and receive large aggregate returns upon the investment. A small 
plow factory, for illustration, that turns out only 3800 a 
year, could make only $1,500 by selling plows at a protit of $5 
each, while a large factory that turned out 30,000 could s em 
at a profit of $1 each and then make a profit of $80,000 a ar, 
The large establishment would grow wealthy, and at t LIne 
time every purchaser would save $4 on each plow. M than 
that, the large concern, by a careful system of economizing, could 
produce at a much less cost than the small one, and societ uld 
be materially benefited by it. 

This is illustrated in the decline in prices of farm wagons, bug- 
gies, and all implements of husbandry within the last twenty-five 
years. Itisa great blessing to the world to bring more of the 
comforts of life within the reach of the masses where it comes 
as a result of normal industrial growth. This beneficent result 
will be largely lost if manufacturers are permitted to combine 
and maintain the prices of their products at an unnaturally high 
standard. But prices reduced by unhealthy condition ry no 





trol, If import duties were materially lowered, so that foreign | 
competitive products could be imported and consumed to a larger 


extent, the would be to destroy a corresponding amount of 
home competition. Production is regulated by consumption, and 
a healthy competition is all that can permanently endure. It isa 
law of nature that no 
same time, and it is likewise a law of commerce that only a cer- 
tain amount of competition can exist in a community at a given 
time. If commodities are brought from abroad, it is axiomatic 
that they will not be produced at home. 

If Seaamincat's articles are imported, the whole consumption 
will be mced at home. There will always be a reasonably 
opener quantity to supply the demand and but little more. 

production always relate to the consumption in pursu- 
ance of inexorable economic law. 


XXX——18 


If we produced only half the 


two bodies can occupy the same space at the | 


blessings to the people either of present enjoyment or future 
promise. 

During the last four years conditions have been abnormal. 
Prices have been ruinously low as the result of Democrati: m 
petency. The opportunities of the wage earners have been de 
stroyed and consumption has correspondingly diminished. The 
question of prices has not concerned the people so much as the 
question of earning money to buy at any pnce. It is no satisfac- 
tion to one without money or employment to know that many 
comforts of life can be had for a small sum of money. Activity, 
enterprise, is what the country needs most, and under the opera 
tion of the natural laws, aided by wholesome legislation, prices 


I 


mee 


will find an equitable adjustment. Trusts have not been as dis 
astrous for the last few years as distrust. 
REVIVAL OF BUSINESS 
Prior to the last election the currency of the country was ina 


most unsatisfactory condition. Gold was being hoarded all over 
the land in the fear that it would be forced to a premium by the 
possible success of the free-silver party. There was no gold in 
actual circulation and none could be gotten at the Che 
Treasury reserve was unsteady and indicated the fever nxiety 


DANKS 


h 


of all business interests. It was constantly watched. and every 
fluctuation was noted with the gravest apprehension. ‘The Repub 
| lican party, true to its traditions, stood firmly for the ting 
standard of value and for the maintenance of the silver and paper 
currency at par with gold. 
The immediate effect of the election was to give stabi to the 
currency, for within three days after the result was |! ! ! 
| came from its hiding and could be had at the bank 
same terms as other money. The ‘endless chain” | to 
operate, bond selling was stopped, and the Treasury 
been intact from that day to this. The ne ld bal in the 
Treasury to-day is above $143,000,000, and there is no pro ty 
of an immediate redtiction. With the repeal of th in 
silver law and the promise of a speedy enactment of an ad 


the so " of 
standard 


revenue measure, there is no longer any fear of 
the currency or of a slump to a depreciated 
Gentlemen on the other side of the Hous 
the continued depressed condition of b 
cowntry as proof of the inefficiency of Republican polici th 
derisively allude to the ‘‘ advance ag 


f ’ rit 
went « prosperit 


haust their vocabulary of vituperation up ery propo 

relief that does not contain as one of its ingredients the quack 
remedy of freesilver. It must be admitted that there is stil mach 
distress throughout the land, but these same gentlemen prepared 
the soil in which they are now so industrionsly sowing the di n 

teeth of discontent. There never was a time when demagogue 
could obtain readier audiences and the country never produced a 
ranker crop of them. It is entirely natural that the millions of 


farmers and wage earners should become impatient for the return 
of a better day, and doubtless many are disappointed because its 
coming is not more precipitate. 

We are apt to ascribe too much virtue to legislation in its power 
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to promote the public welfare. There is believed to be a kind of 
talismanic force in Government that will enable it, by some sort 
of magic, to legislate wealth into the pockets and happiness into 
the lives of the people. This is not a harmless delusion, for it be- 
gets disrespect for social institutions and brings established au- 
thority into contempt. Laws can not create wealth, but they can 
promote helpful conditions and aid economic law in producin 
desirable results; they can secure equality of opportunity ont 
facilitate profitable exchange. The man who depends upon laws 
to be made rich will end his days in poverty. 

The wealth-producing forces of this country have been badly 
deranged for the last few years and legislation may help restore 
their normal functions. But this result, to be permanent, must 
come gradually and by the old-fashioned process. It is much 
easier to get sick than it is to get well; it is easier to get poor than 
it is to get rich; it takes the country longer to recover from a 
panic than it does to get into one. The continued business de- 
pression only proves the extremely reduced condition of the 
country under Democratic policy. The journey back to prosperity 
is slow and tedious, like the recovery from along period oF sickness, 
in which the vital forces have been very nearly exhausted. The 
derangement of one organ involves others until the whole system 
is racked with disease and reduced in strength. Convalescence is 
a gradual process, requiring time and close attention, and it is 
usually attended with great impatience. 

But the work of tissue building and strength gathering uncon- 
sciously goes on until a little improvement here and there is notice- 
able. Legislation, like medicine, is an important factor in the 

rocess of recovery if judiciously administered, but if not, it is 

iable to bring on a relapse. The country is in a state of conva- 
lescence to-day. Every commercial and industrial organism had 
become seriously deranged, and the derangement continued for so 
long that it became chronic. Confidence was destroyed, activity 
paralyzed, enterprise stifled. There was no work for the wage 
earner and no market for the farmer, because industry had no 
protection and money no stability. The immediate effect of the 
election was to inspire confidence in the stability of the currency 
and faith in the enactment of a law that would protect and give 
employment to American labor. 

This faith will soon end in fruition in the enactment of the bill 
under consideration. The basic conditions for industrial activity 
will then have been laid and the foundation for a new growth in 
enterprise will have been constructed. Upon this foundation there 
can be no doubt of a substantial revival in all lines of production. 
It is not to be expected that improvement will precede the appli- 
cation of remedial agencies. When a physician is cunslevell no 
favorable results are looked for until the remedies prescribed have 
had time to operate. The beneficial effects of a governmental 
policy can not be fully realized until the policy has had time to 
effect reforms. The virtue in a protective tariff is chiefly in its 
operation, though some results are anticipated. 

Evidence of a business revival is already seen in the disposition 
of investors to start new enterprises in anticipation of favorable 
legislation. The commercial reports of Bradstreet and Dun show 
nore buying, more selling, more building, more activity than has 
been known for several years. One new enterprise will emplo 
idle workmen, put money into their pockets, and they in time will 
consume the products of the farm and give employment to others. 
Know ye not that ‘‘a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump?” 

The enactment ofthis bill will give a new impetus to trade and 
end the red blood of returning health into all the arteries of com- 
merce. One industry after another will reopen its doors, until the 
vast army of unemployed will find work and wages and the home 
narket—the best market in all the world—will be restored to the 
farmer. .Commercial treaties will again be negotiated and the 
products of the farm will find a sale in markets that are now 
closed againstthem. Prices will then rise to a healthy permanent 
level in money as good as gold the world over. The tide is alread 
rising, and if conditions have any significance, the country will 
soon enter upon an era of prosperity not surpassed in all its his- 


tory. 

The benefits flowing from the restoration of the protective policy 
will be shared by all the people. The farmers and wage earners 
will be the _—— beneficiaries, and they ought to be, for they 

e 


have been greatest sufferers by the recent panic. I rejoice in 
the fact that the standard of livingis improving among all classes 
every year. The cottage of the toiler to-day is furnished and 
adorned with comforts and luxuries that were found only in the 
houses of the wealthiest forty years ago. Cheapened cost of 
transportation puts within the easy reach of all locations of 
natural and historical interest with which the country so richly 
abounds. In reckoning the progress of civilization these momen- 
tous facts are apt to be left out of account. The country is pros- 
perous only when the great masses of the people are 

in the millions of humble homes of the land abides 
nor civilization and the safety of our institutions. 
aim of all legislation should be to promote the welfare of the whole 


people, and it is the earnest hope and confident expect: 
supporters that the pending bill will contribute largely ; 
In the adjustment of the schedules all interests have ber: 
and honestly considered. The products of the farm hay 
ample attention in the way of substantial duties and 
for treaties of commercial reciprocity with other nati 
sonable duty has been placed upon sugar because of + 
pulse apa the beet-sugar production in thiscountry. »; 
there is need of the revenue. There is little doubt ; 
proper encouragement, in a comparatively few years \ 
duce all of the sugar required for our own consumption { 
raised by American farmers. 

False prophets will predict disaster, but this great . 
not be destroyed by pessimism nor its progress be retary 
arts of the demagogue. Let us pass this bill without : 
lay and repair to our homes and abide in the faith of » 
peace and plenty. 


Tariff on Wool—As a Matter of National Protection in Tino 
of War, and as a Matter of the Promotion of One of tho 
Greatest Agricultural Interests, a Protective Tariff on Woo} 
is Essential and Indispensable. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to 
enue for the Government and to encourage the industries of : 
States, and the question being upon agreeing to the report of th. 
committee— 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. Speaker: Agriculture is the basis of national prosperity 
and national independence. A country in which agriculture |an- 
guishes is a country in which prosperity wili always be uncer. 
tain, if not impossible. Out of the earth comes wealth: out of 
the earth come the elements of independence. We must pro- 
duce in this country wool enough to supply the wants of ou 
people, or in case of war we must be dependent upon forcin 
countries to supply us with wool, and it must be introduce 
through the ports open to the possibility of blockades by those 
““In advocating the adoption of this report, so far as t 

n advoca e 0 , 80 far as this quest 
of the wool tariff is concerned, I shall deal largely in gencraliti 
rather than c tables and , and I plant myself upo 
one undeniable proposition, and that is that the wool inter:s's of 
our country did prosper enorm under the McKin!: 

I —— that the woolgrower did not get from the Mckinley 
law all that he anticipated, and yet I declare, and defy successfn 
contradiction, that he had assurances of a benefit conuncn 
with all reasonable demands at the time of the overthrow and re- 
= of the McKinley Act. It is useless to go into figur It is 
“4 to bandy terms of reproach and harp upon worn-out strings 
of dissatisfaction. 

More harm has been done to the woolgrowers of the country 
by the obtrusive efforts of men in the advocacy of their own inter- 
ests and trades than by all the other opposition and com)! 8 
combined. When aman advocates a jal interest in a tariff 
bill, and plants himself upon the proposition that no regard shall 
be paid to the ts and interests of others, and that his se!''s 
interests alone s guide, he plants himself upon untena)'’ 

ound. Whena man declares thatthe ports of the country =)! 

closed to the importation of f wools of every description, 
when he knows that there is an ble necessity that we 
shall oo in wool or cloth 350,000,000 pounds of wool, he )!ants 
himself in a position that answers his own argument and d-'"))s 
his influence. ; 

The woolgrowers of Ohio are familiar with the fact that» ~"’ 
the MeKinley Act went into effect, and that it was an 1)" 
ment in rates upon the law of 1883. But it went into fr 
October, and the wool of 1890 was in the market, and n0 © - 
came of the enactment of the McKinley law that year. [1 
they met in the markets of the United Statesan anticipatory 
tation into the country of an enormous blockade of wool. !t 0" 
here at the Py apy of the enactment of the McKinley law. | 
was crowded the country as it has been crowded in this yea", 
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pnly not in such large quantities, for the inducement was not so 


eat. 
So the ; 
the prices and held them down; but in 1892 the effect of the Mc- 


2 » s,s . | 
farmer found in the year 1891 competition which lowered | 


Kinley Act began to be appreciated, and we found that Ohio XX | 
woo! was a ready sale in the market at from 26 to 32 cents a pound. | 


There stand the figures. Thold them in my hand. Mr. Speaker, 


I deny contradiction. It placed the wool of the Ohio farmer upon 
a profitable footing, our ocks were growing, and we were mov- 


ing rapidly forward to the ultimate time, which we are now look- 
ing for, when we could have supplied the people of the country 

i wool. 
ve ae of Democratic success struck the country, and the 
wool industry fell before it. We found ourselves with free wool. 
The enactment went into force in 1894. In ae of its 

assage wool fell in that year, but that was not all of it. Mr. 

Yeveland was @ upon a platform with a free-trade plank. 
He was elected in November, 1892. He was elected in the first 
and only year in which the McKinley law had been in operation, 
and the very moment Cleveland was elected wool fell in the mar- 
kets of the world; fell in anticipation of free trade; fell in antici- 
pation of the blight that has swept over ussince. Our flocks have 
run down, and wool has gone down in Ohio to 15 cents. 

Mr. Speaker, I stand here to-day and point to one of the cases 
that has come within my personal observation. The gentleman 
representing the Muskingum, Ohio, district on this floor, himself 
a producer of wool, has told me to-day that the clip of his flock 
of last year was sold in the market at 15 cents a pound, the high- 
est possible result that he could attain. Those are the marks of 
difference between the McKinley rates and the Cleveland rates 
upon Ohio wool, What is the use of figures? What a contempt- 
ible subterfuge to constantly fill the country full of suggestions 
that the McK law was no protection. Theories work out, it 
is said, that the McKinley law was no protection. Facts work 
out that the McKinley law advanced the Ohio wool 10 and 11 
cents a pound in the markets of the country. Whocares for Sen- 
ate documents No. 17, second session Fifty-fourth Congress, and 
No. 36, first session Fifty-fifth Congress? Who cares for the ut- 


terances of professional shriekers? So I maintain, and defy con- 
tradiction, that the McKinley law was a splendid provision for 
the woo , and the woolgrowers of Ohio know it. 


Mr. Speaker, during the last ninety days I have had from the 
real woolgrowers of Ohio—not the professionals, not the men who 
farm the farmers, but the men who farm sheep—letters saying 
that they would be delighted and would hail with joy the adop- 
tion of the McKinley rates, and they have secured them, and more, 
too as I will show you. 

Now, then, Mr. ker, there are conditions in the world to- 
day that did not exist when the McKinley law was enacted, and 
these conditions have operated upon the woolen interests. A 
duty of 8 cents a pound upon wool to-day is nearly as great an ad 
valorem protection as was 11 cents under the McKinley law. 

Let us see. Protection is a question of placing between the 
product of another country and the product of this country a 
sufficient differential to insure the market of this country to the 
product of this country. If you can buy wool in London at 10 
cents a pound, then 10 cents is a hundred per cent ad valorem 
duty; butif you are compelled to pay in London 20 cents a pound, 


then 10 is only a 50 per cent ad valorem duty. ithout 
=a words, without encumbering the minds of my hearers 
wi 


tables, the markets of the world have fallen, and 


wool is lower the world over than it was in 1890. The repeal of | 


the McKinley law stimulated the production of foreign woo!s, 
because it opened the markets of the United States to the wools 
of foreign countries, and wools have come from countries which 
a prior to the repeal of the McKinley Act had been compet- 


te aa I have said about wool is also true of other commodities. 
iron and steel In this law we 
have placed a of scarcely more than 50 per cent of the McKin- 
ley rates on steel rails, and yet the protection is ample, and why? 
Because the cost of the. production of iron and steel has been 
greatly reduced in the markets of the world, and the increased 
caer sd produce has cheapened the products all along the line of 


actions, including steel rails. 


of man; improved machinery, more rapid transporta- 


tion, cheaper labor in foreign countries, all these things have com- 
ne to make the great ucts of human agency, human effort, 
uman 


% human industry cheaper in the markets 

HS = world, and so a duty which in 1891 was fairly protective, 
adequately protective. 

When we came here last December to begin the investigation 

into this question and started in to frame the Dingley bill, the 

a of the whole country was that we should get 

to the McKinley rates on wool. The Ohio farmers by hun- 

ible, and I have 

could not be held 





law we put a certain duty upon the whole line of | 
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| responsible and they did not intend to hold me responsible for any 
| inability to achieve the full McKinley rates. We entered upon the 
| consideration of this question with the greatest possible care. | 
was interested to achieve the result, and more, if | ld 
My greatest opposition to the McKinley | : f two 
treat propositions: First, that rtain f lass 
had been the medium and conduit of frau W 


| the removal of this difficult 





ers of the country who produced clot l Observat 
and study had taught me that the 
were transmuted into clothing woo ed 
the custom-house, and the committee gay very best effort to 


vy, and the result 


ee 


was ft { \ K 
from the third class the following wools: Bagdad \ 1. © 
lamb’s wool, Castel Branco, Adrianople skin w 
wool, and classed these wools with the first-class wools wit! 
sweeping proposition, to which we added ‘and suchas hay 
heretofore usually imported into the United States from B 


Ayres, New Zealand, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, Russia, Great 
sritain, Canada, Egypt, Morocco, and elsewhere, and 
not hereinafter included in classes 2 and 3.’ 

Much of this description pertains to the McKinley law, but 
much of it was to take by names the wo 
that had heretofore come in as third class and transfer them into 
the grade of first class. This, in our judgment and in the judg 
ment of men skilled in wool and not in politics, the men skilled in 
truth and not in misrepresentation, covers the danger point of 
possible interference. My own opposition to the development of 
the McKinley Act was found in ad valorem duties upon third 
class wools. 

Ad valorem duties are dangerous in anyevent. They have been 
the cause of most of thetroublein our revenue system, and here in 
wool, above all others, except in the sugar schedule, was an easy 
administration of specific rates, and so I especially and under all 
circumstances have advocated specific rates; but we were met by 
the carpet men, who insisted that the McKinley law taxed their 
product high enough, and while it is true that [ was exceedin 
anxious that third-class wools should be justly dealt with, | 
more anxious that wools of the first and second cl should 
taken care of, and so while we permitted the ad valorem duties 


all wools 


ols of certain countries 


zly 
was 


iss be 


of the McKinley law to be applied to the third-class wools in the 
Dingley bill, which were unsatisfactory to me, it was the best 


that we could possibly do under the circumstances and at 


the 
time. 


Then came the crisis, and then came the disaster. 


The bill went 
to the Senate, and there came an insidious and unwarrantable in- 
fluence, which came in the form of an argument made to the 


Northwestern people—the growers of a coarser fiber of wool than 
our own—that gross injustice had been done to them; that while 
the House had restored the McKinley rates on the first and second 
grades of wool, it had struck down the third-class int: and 
then these men were indoctrinated with the false proposition t} 
their Territories and States protested against the third-class wools. 
I will not stoptoargueit. The investigation has been long drawn 
out and thoroughly efficient, and the result presented, and the 
truth is that third-class wools 


thas is to say, carpet wools, wools 

of a character that come within the present definition of third- 
class wools—are scarcely produced at allin the United State 

We have proved and demonstrated that not 2 per cent of the 


product of the United Statesiscarpet wool. But they were taught, 
they were assembled, they were harangued, and volumes of wrath 
were poured out upon the McKinley law and upon the Dingley 
bill, and the public were assured that the woolgrowers had been 
abandoned, and while this was going on the intelligent wool- 
growers of my own State were importuning me to stand by an I 
secure the triumph of the House bill and the Honse rates. Then 
came, like a clap of thunder out of a clear sky, the Senate bill, 8 


cents a pound on Ohio first-class wool, 9 cents a pound on second 
class wool, and specific duties on carpet wool that raised the tariff 
upon the lower division one and seventeen one-hundredths of a 


cent and lowered it upon the upper division one and forty or 
hundredths of a cent, and the bunco performance was a 

How was it done? These men of the Northwest said 
ate Finance Committee, ‘‘We must have 


nieve 1. 
o the 


these higher 


rate ih 
cheap third-class wools.” They were answered, ‘‘ You donot rai 
it, you do not produce it,” but they pointed to high authority that 
they did. Then said the Eastern manufacturers through their 
friends, ‘‘Itis true; very well; if you think this condition necessary 
to your happiness, if you think it is necessary that you should have 
these higher rates upon this class of wools, meet us halfway and 
promise to give us lower rates on the first and second classes,” and 


the transaction was consummated, and I have the highest 
ity that can be produced in the United States that these were the 
circumstances that produced the 8 and 9 cent rates on wool. 
Later on the bill came into the Senate, and I said without hesi- 
tation to the distinguished gentleman in charge of the bill that I 
preferred free wool to those rates, I preferred free wool in ordor 
that my constituents might abandon the raising of flocks and 


author- 
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could be doing something else. Rather than they should have 
suffered, by any act of mine, under this blight and curse, I would 
have resigned my seat in the House of Representatives. But it 
was done, and done in this way and by these men, and everybody 
in Washington knows it, every member of Congress knows it, 
every carpet man knows it. every manufacturer knows it, and every 
So of wool of intelligence who has had inside information 
nows it. 

It came from a pettifoggy interference that arrayed figures 
and confused people by the multiplication of words and by itera- 
tion and reiteration—that brought it all about. The demand of 24 
cents a pound duty on wool, the demand that impossible defini- 
tions in the character and pees of wools for market should 
confuse and interfere with the wool traffic of the country, has 
done it. It had been a boomerang. It had been thrown at the 
enemy and it recoiled upon our friends. Personal considerations 
must not enter into public questions. It is not important who 
achieves results if the beneficiary is satisfied. It is not impor- 
tant that the conquering hero should be decorated with emblems 
of victory, provided always that the people of the country are 
properly cared for in the matter of legislation. 

The Ohio woolgrower had strong friends on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, and they went to work. They found where the difficulty lay, 
they understand it now, and they struck at the root of the evil, 
and Senator Foraker and Senator Hanna protested that they 
would not be parties to the abandonment of the interests of the 
wool producers. They made vigorous warfare, both openly and 
eloquently upon the floor of the Senate, and privately among the 
members of the Senate, and they achieved a result that would 
have been barely satisfactory to the intelligent woolgrowers of 
the country. 

Senator Foraker, with matchless power, protested against the 
Senate rates, and as a result he secured an amendment in the Sen- 
ate which brought 10 cents on Ohio first-class wool and 11 cents 
on second-class wool, and secured a dividing line at 10 cents a 
pound; on third-class wool at 4 cents a pound, and on the upper 
grade of wool at 7 cents a pound. Let us see now what this was. 
It was the subdivision of the House schedule, so far as the nation- 
ality of the third-class division was made, and it was 1 cent a 
pound on Ohio first-class wool below the McKinley rates and 1 
cent a pound upon second-class wools below the McKinley rates, 
and in all other material respects it was the House provision. 
Then the woolgrowers of the United States of America began to 
see daylight, and the president of the Wool Growers’ Association, 
Hon. William Lawrence, of Ohio, telegraphed the thanks of a mil- 
lion woolgrowers to Senator FORAKER. e deserved their thanks. 

The bill passed; but there were men who were not satisfied, and 
a committee of conference was appointed. The country had stood 
by and defended the McKinley rates as well as the McKinley sub- 
divisions, and these men met in conference of the two Houses, and 
ten days of faithful study, careful consideration, and just inter- 
communication of ideas passed between the members of the con- 
ference. For the result I am more than thankful. We have 
restored the old McKinley rates under which we prospered— 
11 cents a pound on Ohio first-class wool, 12 cents upon Ohio and 
all other second-class wool, and withal we maintained the defi- 
nitions of third-class wool, and we have placed upon the lower 
grades, 4 cents a pound, and on the upper grades7 cents a pound. 
In other words, we have taken exactly the achievement of Senator 
Foraker, for which he received the thanks of a raillion woolgrow- 
ers, and fixed that, at their acceptance and upon their approval, 
in the law of 1897 as the definition and tariff duties upon third- 
class wool, and we have the honor to present to the woolgrowers 
of the United States an advance of 1 cent a pound upon each of 
the upper grades of wool. 

Sol am justified in saying, in the language of the most dis- 
tinguished champion of the woolgrowers of America, because the 
most intelligent, fair, and just— 

This is the best provision for the promotion of the wool industry that has 
ever appeared upon the statute books of the United States. Better than the 
law of ‘t7, because of the changed conditions in the country and the war; 
better than the McKinley law, because of the specific rates upon third-class 
wool and because of the wise provision taking out of the third-class wools a 
vast series of productions that were the conduits of favoritism and fraud 
and placing them in the first column. 

So we have met the woolgrowers and have received their offi- 
cial approbation. Many valuable suggestions appeared to Con- 
gressmen which, viewed alone from the standpoint of the parties 
interested, often seem reasonable, but when applied to some other 


established industry are often impracticable. Suggestions as to 
higher rates of duties on wool have often been made with much 


force, but the adoption of these extreme rates would only prove 
a positive injury to the cause of protection and to the woolgrowers 
themselves, for if the more extreme of these recommendations 
were adopted the nation would overthrow such a bill in a few 
years, 

It is to the interest of everybody that the new tariff law shall 
be one so fair and just as to endure the test of all time, and this 
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Dingley bill offers every promise of being so full of meri: 
will inflict no hardship upon any large class nor be inj), 
any established industry. Owing to the altered conditio, .: ..” 
times and the low price of everything which a farmer | ven 
outside of wool, flocks must increase rapidly. While t}) 

would be less rapid for the first year or two than would }).. 

the case if some of the extreme rates recommended |).) \.. 
adopted, the rates finally agreed upon covering a perio: ,.; ae 
will undoubtedly prove to be the very best to the wooler, : 
could have been devised. 

Perhaps not the least convincing evidence of the need 0! 
in third-class wool is the fact that at the late conference: })4..,.. 
manufacturers and woolgrowers the former offered the \\..\.;, 
law rates on wools of the third class without change, w 
same time they insisted upon a reduction on wools of th 
second classes. It is thus evident that the manufactm 
selves considered the McKinley rates on third-class woo] ; 
alent of 20 per cent less than the McKinley rates on the ot),» 
classes, and Congress has done wisely in reestablishing the p.:... 
which were proven to be best for the first and second ¢j,. 
increasing those where it was needed on the third and cary); , 

While it is true that a very small fraction of the domestic ¢)j» 
estimated by some at 1 per cent, is coarse enough for carpet. i: i. 
also true that about 15 per cent of the third-class wool is ::1)1),9)), 
manufactured into various forms of wool textiles other thay , ar- 
pet, such as horse blankets, etc., which takes the place of » 


ike 


quantity of common grades of American wool. It is clainnod 
because carpet wool is not grown in America that there shoyiq 
be no duty on carpet wool, but every pound of the latter enters 
into the construction of fabrics that could otherwise be made of 


American wool, and to that extent it competes with American woo] 
and it has been apparent that improvement was needed in this 
direction; but it is found that a raise of duty on carpet wools dis- 
turbed the carpet-manufacturing industry, and the changes made 
were all that ‘it was possible to make without inflicting injury 
upon a great industry already established, whose output in nor- 
mal times represents a production almost as valuable «as that of 
the diminished wool clip. 

The rates established for third-class wool approximate very 
closely those originally — upon by Mr. McKinley when the 
law of 1890 was enacted, but the pressure from carpet manufac- 
turers for a change from specific to ad valorem duties was so great 
that it endangered the successful pe of the McKinley Act 
and at last the rates of the McKinley Act as originally reported, 
or those approximating them, have been secured for the wool- 
grower, and this is more important at this time than it was in 1510), 
owing to the fact that the improvements in machinery now make 
it possible to use third-class wool for clothing purposes, which was 
never thought of in 1890, except for the manufacture of carpets; 
and as further improvements are likely to take place, in all prob- 
ability the quantity of carpet wool used for clothing purposes in 
the future will be greater than that used in the past, and provi- 
sion has been made for this in the new act. 

The passage of the Dingley Act marks the beginning of 2 new 
era of gine avid for the American woolgrower, whose industry 
under the unfortunate experiment of free trade has been |anguisi- 
ing. With the experience of the effect of the McKinley Act be- 
fore us, the reasonable expectation may be indulged in that with 
the increase in our flocks under the fostering influences of this 
act America will shortly produce nearly enough clothing woo, 
that is, wool of the first and second classes, to clothe her people. 
This is based on the rapid increase in the flocks occurriny during 
the McKinley period. ‘ 

If that act had been permitted to remain in force, America would 
soon have produced its own sup ly of wool, for it was increasing 
during the McKinley period with strides and bounds. ‘his was 
not only owing to the duties, which furnished adequate prote ion 
at that time, but the McKinley Act protected the domestic wl 
manufacturers so justly that an expanding home market wis [ur 
nished the producer of wool. During the McKinley perio! \im0r- 
can mills manufactured 80 per cent of the woolen textiles co 
sumed in the United States, only 20 per cent were imported. + 11's 
was in strong contrast to the decrease in the American 1.nt- 
facture under the Wilson bill, for under the latter act domestic 
production of woolens decreased or fel) off to less than 5!) por nt 
of our consumption; that is to say, the foreign manufacturers. 
who under the McKinley Act were only permitted to furni-) ~! 

r cent of the woolen textiles used in America, were, under ‘0 

ilson Act, permitted to monopolize 50 per cent of the productioh 
for our use. 

With this experience before us of the effect upon the sheep 
industry of the McKinley Act, patriotic and corservative !*<is- 
lators were convinced that in making a new lew it would be 
much safer to adhere to the McKinley Act rather than to ven'u' 


into untried realms, Many ions, plausibly presented, 
which on the face a to be Leeproveents on the McKinley 
Act, were set aside in favor of the principles and schedules 4” 








——— 


rates of duties that have proven advantageous to both woolgrower 
and manufacturer where under the McKinley Act both were 
prosperous to a degree hitherto unapproached. The new Dill, 
therefore, is found, so far as wool and woolens are concerned, 
to retain all the advantages for the American woolgrower that he 
held under the McKinley Act, with some improvements and 
advantages that would not have been secured to him if the latter 
had been reenacted without change. 

The most important change which is of advantage to the Amer- 
ican sheep hus ndry has been the transfer to the first class from 
the third class of many varieties of the finer grades of what were 
formerly inap peeeey called carpet wools, but which were in 
point of | fact clo g wools. Wools which under the microscope 
showed no traces of Merino blood, which would require their 
classification as wools of the first class, at the same time were so 
fine as to be largely used for the purposes requiring wools of the 
first class. The most conspicuous of these is China lamb wool, 
the wool resembling half-blood merino wool. 

Another important change was in the Egyptian wools, which 
were washed and were so clean as to be suitable for use in carding | 
and spinning without further cleansing. Egyptian wools, by the 

roper union of the best animals, providing for the survival of 
the fittest of them, could in time improve by scientific breeding 
until they would become equal to the common wools of the Ohio 
and Mississippi valleys. These were formier!y dutiable at less than 
8 cents per pound, and now would be required to pay not only the 
first-class duty of 11 cents per pound, but they would be subject 
to the double duty by reason of their having been washed after 
having been shorn. nder the McKinley Act some of the wools 
from northern Africa, which if properly classified would always 
have been of the first class, but which sometimes were passed by 
wool examiners as carpet wool, have by the new law all been gath- 
ered into the first class, so that the African wools are now practi- 
cally dutiable as clothing wool. 

Invi on reveals the fact that woolgrowers have no cause 
for complaint of the wool duties of the McKinley Act of the first 
and second classes. These were remarkably satisfactory to both 
producer and consumer; therefore they have been practically re- 
established as they were under that act. There was, however, 
just cause of complaint of the third-class or carpet wool schedule 
of the act of 1890, which arose mainly through the opportunity for 
undervaluation growing out of the ad valorem duties. Ninety- 
eight per cent of the third-class wool imported under the McKin- 
ley Act, which was nearly the whole of it, came in at the lowest 
rate under that act, and was valued at an average of only 84 cents 
per pound, which on its face indicated serious abuse in the way of 
undervaluations, which have been corrected in the Dingley Act, 
not ont increasing the average lowest possible duty a cent a 
pound, also lowering the dividing line from 13 cents to 12 
cents, thus subjecting to the higher duty of 8 cents the more 
valuable of the third-class wools, which were formerly passed 
ae our custom-houses at a duty of less than half of this 
rate. 

The American woolgrower has now before him an opportunity 
to expand his industry such as he has never enjoyed before. 
While the rates of duty are slightly below those prevailing after 
our civil war, they are in protective benefit fully as great as the 
higher rates of that time when consideration is given to the altered 
conditions of the present moment. 

_ Under this act sheep husbandry should be one of the most prof- 
itable branches of iculture, and the woolgrower and the farm- 
ers generally should consider the increase in flocks a patriotic 
duty. It should be considered alone, separate from the mere 
question of dollars and cents, though advantages in this respect 
are greater than ever before; but the building up of this great 
industry should be promoted by all classes of agriculturists as a 
see of benefit to the nation in the way of increasing national 





The flocks in many sections of the United States since the close 
of the Harrison Administration have been largely destroyed. 
These should be restored without delay from the ample flocks in 
the Statesof Wyoming, Montana, and Utah, where healthy young: 
animals of the best breed may be had in countless numbers. These 
flocks are descendants of some of the best Eastern breeds, and the 
wool is only inferior to that raised in the pastures in the Ohio 
Valley because of the temporary effect of the climate and soil. 
These flocks, when shorn of their Territorial fleeces and transferred 
rich woolgrowing sections of the Central West, will in one 
produce as good wool as was ever raised in those 
Flock masters have often shown many of the character- 
sheep, in so far as they are controlled by impulses and 
le of leaders, and it has been popular to decrease 

to get rid of them. 

Ow, there should be a popular demand again for sheep, and 
every farmer should endeavor to acquire them, and if the grower 
does his duty in this respect, in a ne short time the 

manufacturer will no longer be dependent upon Great 
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sritain and Australia for his supply of the higher grades of wool. 
As a matter of national pretection in time of war, and as a matter 
of the promotion of one of the greatest agricultural interests, a 


protective taritf on wool is essential and indispensable. 
There is one feature of the desirability of woolgrowing that has 
not had proper consideration. The wool clip isthe first crop which 


the farmer has for sale in the spring, and in addition to the ready 
money which this produces, in order to supply the household 
needs, there is besides a crop of lambs every sprin x that add to 
the value of this industry. 

The bicycle and electricity have so largely usurped the use of 
the horse that this industry is no longer profitable of investment. 
The capital used in raising colts, including hay and 


rrain con- 
sumed by them until they are matured and ready for sale, if in- 
vested in sheep husbandry would bring tenfold larger return, and 
as the beneficent effect of the McKinley tariff is demonstrated, 
this restoration has arisen by guaranteeing permanence, so that 
investment in sheep husbandry is free from the hazard of uncer- 


tainty and want of permanence. 

I take it that the American people had no intention, in the elee- 
tion of Grover Cleveland, of sacrificing the great American wool 
industry, which at that time was the seventh largest aricultural 
industry, and the proof of this is found in the selection of the 
foremost apostle of protection as the desire of the people of the 
United States for the successor of President Cleveland. The elec- 
tion of President McKinley represented a large popular wave, 
patriotic and American throughout, which will be fulfilled with 
the restoration of the McKinley Act under the Dingley law; and 
with the sad experience of the experiment during the interval of 
its suspension, this generation is not likely again to permit a suc- 
cessful attack on the great industry of sheep husbandry. 

The American woolgrower is to be congratulated on having 
representatives in Congress so successfully taking care of his in- 
terests, for the manufacturers of the East believed that the resto- 
ration of the McKinley rates invited their early overthrow and 
would guarantee lack of permanence for the new act; and while 
most of them recognized the justice of fulland adequate protection 
to the woolgrowers, they believed, and conscientiously believed, 
that lower duties than the McKinley law would beample protection 
and would restore the flocks, so that the accomplishment of the 
recovery of rates as high as the McKinley rates, while a matter of 
surprise to everybody, is nevertheless a singular triumph of the 
woolgrower through the devotion and patriotic and tireless efforts 
of their friends in Congress, and the initial movement which has 
so happily secured so much better rates for wool than many of its 
most earnest friends ever imagined possible should be credited to 
the representation which the woolgrowers had in Mr. DinGLry’s 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Now, Mr. oe so much for the wool schedule in this bill. 
It is possible that the price of woolen goods may advance slightly, 
but if so, there will be money to pay for woolen goods,and the 
benefit will be distributed throngh the agriculturists to the 
whole country. Will the woolgrowers of the United States go 
back to free trade? No wonder that the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BaILEy], seeing the handwriting upon the wall, 
has announced himself for a protective tariff on raw material, 
which includes wuvol. Nevertheless the Democratic party of the 
United States is unalterably opposed to the protection of wool. It 
has shown itself thus at every recurring opportunity, and it re 
mains to be seen whether the woolgrowers of the country will 
again contribute to the election of a Democratic Congressman, a 


Democratic United States Senator, or a Democratic President of 
the United States. 
Elections are just before us involving the voice of some of the 


great States upon this very question. In the State which I have 
the honor in part to represent on this floor the issue will be pre- 
sented without qualification. The legislature to be elected this 
fall will voice the sentiment of the people of Ohio. No State 
suffered more by the election of Cleveland and a Democratic Sen- 
ate and House than did Ohio. NoState suffered the loss of a 
better industry than did Ohio by the overthrow of the wool in- 
dustry; and the voters of Ohio, the woolgrowers of that State, 


have now an opportunity to vindicate the action of this Congress 
by voting the Republican ticket and standing by a protective 
tariff upon the wool product of Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, they will not go back to Democratic destruction. 


No amount of persuasion will ever again cause the woolgrowers 
to falter in their allegiance to the Republican party. Give them 
this protection and the agricultural wealth of Ohio and Michigan 
and all the States West and Northwest will rapidly increase and 
permanently occupy a high aaa But give us a Democratic 
Senate and a Democratic House and a Democratic President, 
and all will be lost. The first effect of Democratic interference 
was more than $200,000,000 struck down as though it had been 
burned up in a fire. The people of the country will take care 
of eanestves upon this question in the future as they have in the 
past. 
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The Tariff. 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOHN A. MOON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897. 


The House having under consideration the report of the committee of con- 
ae on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
he Senate to the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and 
to encourage the industries of the United States— 

Mr. MOON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not my purpose to enter into an exhaustive 
or detailed discussion of the tariff, a question second in importance 
only to the financial issue; nor, indeed, can I hope to suggest new 
thoughts or impress my views on this House, but rather to record, 
by the courtesy of the House, some of the reasons for my unyield- 
ing opposition to the doctrine of a protective tariff. 

Mr Seseher, the representatives of the people under a constitu- 
tional government must find justification in the organic law for 
every exercise of the functions of government, whether executive, 
ministerial, or legislative; for every infraction of fundamental law 
unrebuked adds to the power of the forces engaged in the trans- 
formation and overthrow of popular institutions. Sovereignty or 
supreme ete. from the exercise of which there is no appeal, be- 
longs to the people. 

State governments are the instruments ordained by the people 
of the respective States for the exercise of State sovereignty, and 
the Federal Government, ordained and established by sovereign 
States for their mutual welfare and benefit, was, within the limita- 
tions of the Federal Constitution, made absolutely sovereign as to 
all the power expressly conferred by that Constitution or fairly 
to be implied from the powers nted, and Congress was made 
the instrument to enforce by legislation the principles of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. One of the most important powers granted to 
Congress was the right to ‘‘ levy and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, to pay debts and provide for the common defense and 
welfare of the United States.’ 

Thus comes from the Constitution the right and power of Con- 
gress to levy and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises. When 
this great power is invoked and tribute laid upon the people, for 
what purpose shall it be done? To enable the Government which 
the people have ordained for their common defense and the general 
— to be administered and the purpose of its creation accom- 

ed. 

=i The right of the Government to vor this tariff or tax and a 
propriate the same to its use exists alone by the consent of the 
people under the powers granted by them in the Constitution, and 
the recompense which the citizen has in common with all others 
is the protection of life, liberty, and property by the Government, 
— can lawfully demand this tribute from him for that purpose 
one. 

It follows, therefore, that so long as uhe Congress of the United 
States shall confine the exercise of the taxing power to the raising 
of revenue to be expended by the Government in the perform- 
ance of its legitimate functions, the Constitution is not infracted: 
but when Congress shall depart from the constitutional principle 
and mandate of taxation and levy taxes, imposts, duties, and 
excises for any other — than the collection of revenue for 
the legitimate use of the Government, it has broken the guards of 
the Constitution which called it into existence and fixed the limi- 
tation and measure of its power; it has then set at defiance the 
will of the joe and given over their substance to pillage and 
— plunder. Can it be that a government whose powers are 

imited and defined by a constitution shall reach beyond that con- 
stitution for power? 

That the United States Government can exercise no act of sov- 
ereignty not expressly delegated to it by the Constitution and not 
fairly implied from the power granted is a principle of construc- 
tion always recognized (theoretically at least) by both the State 
and Federal judiciary. Let us apply the protective-tariff policy 
as contained in the bill now pen in this House to the test of 
this constitutional principle. This is entitled “‘An act to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government and to encourage the industries 
of the United States.” 

So far as the wey of the bill to raise revenue, as stated in its 
caption, is verif y its provisions, it is within the Constitution, 
and subject to no objection as a matter of principle; but the ex- 

ressed purpose to “enco the industries of the United 
tates” by levying a tax in interest is extra constitutional. 
Does the Constitution authorize the taxation of the people di- 
rectly or indirectly that manufacturing industries may be pro- 
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moted and encouraged? Or will it tolerate the levy of dyin. 
imposts, and excises in such manner as that they shall not |. .,,;’ 
form throughout the United States? mcd 
If so, this would be an express grant of power, and © 
would be authorized to impose taxes for such a purpose, an. 
so impose the burden of taxation that uniformity would »,,. ,..°.. 
But the Constitution contains no such provision, nor does |; ., 
where grant an exercise of power from which such right 0: ;,.” 
tion could be fairly implied. The purpose, therefore. ¢., 


‘| the interest of and for the ‘“‘encouragement of industri: 


noxious to the Federal Constitution and offensive to ow 
common justice. None but a conquered and humiliate | 
would submit to such a constitutional provision if it exi.; 
our Constitution were burdened with such a slavish pro, isi, ;; 
would be the sacred duty of every freeman to aid by law! uy) \,,.... 
ures in overthrowing it. 

Putting aside the consideration of this question as on: 
fundamental law, as a question of common justice, expediny.y,» 
policy, it must be apparent to all who shall impartially \; 
general proposition of protection of industries by indir: ¢.. 
ation for their benefit that the theory rests upon an wyeo)) 
principle and that its application would be ruinous to al! ¢)acs,s 
except those engaged in the protected industries, None who }. 
lieve in the capacity of men to rule themselves under a y.),,)) 
lican form of government are prepared to deny that equal an, 
exact justice to all and special privileges to none is the wnly try, 
rule of action in the formation or administration of law. — 

If equality before the law be the principle of republic. 
only the advocates of unequal rights and cee power can 
sistently urge a system of taxation that shall ‘ encourage indy 
tries” by levying and collecting taxes indirectly, by customs duties 
or otherwise, from all other persons for their benefit. \V ou) 
be wise to so frame a tariff law that in the levy of taxes specia) 
advantages and benefits would accrue to the professional may 
alone? The world would laugh the proposition to scorn. Y¢t, as 
a matter of right, he would be as much entitled to the advantave 
as the manufacturer, since neither is entitled to such adyantay 

No government in imposing taxes bas the legal or moral rig\t 
to intentionally benefit one or more classes of its citizens to th 
detriment of all others; and no law which is unequal in its |. 1 
fits or application can fail to injure the mass of the people: ani 
this injury falls most heavily and with unerring certainty upon 
the weak and powerless of society. When Congress is actuate! 
alone by motives of the purest and most disinterested p:tric isn 
when the wisest counsels prevail, and when the utmost ski!! and 
wisdom in legislation is called into requisition, no revenw: law 
can ever do exact justice to all classes, even when the princi)!» 
of uniformity and equality in taxation is determinately ad) 
to; but when equality in taxation is denied, when special ily in- 
, bounty, and com on are openly and boldly an- 
nounced as true principles and worthy precedents, who we 
are admonished in Con by legislation, that the farmer, the 
merchant, and others of the common people have no rig)its whic! 
- »” under the control of the manufacturing mana! 
should r then the time has come for the citizens tv pause 
and take order for the future safety of the Republic. 

It is useless pel emp 5 to ind in sophistry common to 
every drama of y and fraud. ery conscious man knows 
that Government has no — tax him simply to benetit an- 
other; that no law is just w in its operation encourages and 

rotects certain interests, enabling them to enforce unwilling «- 

ibutions from him in the purc of necessary but protected 
manufactured articles. A protective system of taxation !)y j.r- 
tially or totally excluding imposts destroys to that extent for un 
competition with the home manufacturer in the markets. «1! 
thereby enables him to add to the cost of his productions not 01!) 
legitimate profit but the amount of the duty in addition thi 

e custom duty is thus totally or partially denied to the (i. 

ment, but the people it to the manufacturer in the addit', 
profit he is thus ena’ to charge for his goods. This is a ‘il 
and unjust advantage given by the act of the Government t) 
class of its citizens over all others. The Government this | 


comes paternal and f: to the privileged and protected tau 
facturer and alien and hostile to all other citizens. 


When the protective policy in its application reaches the ))'' 
of prohibition on imposts by ve duties, the Governme! 
“oe = = eee ee from the nae the eee f th 
artic subjected payment of a price covering the cut) |! 
its sale at the will of the manufacturer, and his burden of tax: 
on other articles of consumption is doubled, for the Govern - 
revenue must be obtained. The Government, for its own u-°. 
® to tax the citizen, and in return for the tax the cit" 
entitled to receive benefits in common with all others in the x 
cise by the Government of beneficent action; but it is denied ()' 
the Government has the moral or legal right to so adjust the |\\ 

d collection of and customs duties or taxes that t\" 


an 
ordinary citizen, in purchase of manufactured goods, ca \) 

















the law itself be made to pay tribute to the manufacturer. And 
yet this is the only way in which these ‘‘industries” can be or are 
sought to ee under this bill. 

The schedules fully lose the purposes as indicated in the 
caption. 
that the 
to which the common people are not entitled. 
of the les Government to those who would use it to exact 
unlawful tribute from them. The classes alone have been con- 
sulted. Revenue for the Government is made the incident to 

rotection that m ly may be afforded to the manufacturer. 
The oniy taxation authorized by the Federal Constitution is for 
the purpose of producing revenue for the maintenance of the Giov- 

t itself. 
“A wie icy would dictate that no more revenue should be 
raised by taxes on the people than would be necessary for the sup- 
rt of the Government economically administered, and that in 
Cer a tax for this exclusive pornees the necessaries of life 
cald be taxed as lightly as possible and that the greatest burden 
should rest on the luxuries, to the end that the great mass of peo- 


The bill, poe ogre is the enforcement of the doctrine | 
classes are entitled to consideration by the Government | 
It is a surrender | 
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toms duties is not cri 


| 


ple whoare unable toindulge in luxuries may have the necessaries | 


life at as low cost as possible. And it seems just that taxes 


of 


should be so levied that those who receive the greatest blessings | 


from Government in the protection and defense of their great 
material wealth should contribute to the Government of their 
means in to their interests and their capacity to pay. 

But this is not the policy of the pending tariff bill. It imposes 
the heaviest taxes on the articles of daily necessary consumption 

the ; it lays the heavy hand of taxation on the articles 
food raiment of the common people. It makes those pay 
most who are least able to pay, and confers benefits on those who 
least need them in the preferences shown to ‘encourage indus- 
tries.” It dealsin differentials, compensatory duties, and boun- 
ties for the wealthy tions and monopolies, and in taxation, 
as tribute to them, on common people. Even when a benefi- 
icy is pursued, the question of just taxa- 
us. The direct and indirect tax are alike 
people. 

But taxation for the Government support must exist in some 
form. TheGovernment can not move without revenue, but there 
is no reason in raising it to impose by the method of its assessment 
burdens additional to the needed revenue for the benefit of fa- 
vored classes. In Our dual system of State and Federal govern- 
ments the have been accustomed to a direct levy of taxes 
counties, and municipalities thereof in the shape of 
a capitation, specific, and ad valorem tax. The capitation tax, 

a small sum, has seldom been levied, because of the appar- 
ent injustice of this method of taxation. The poor man with but 
slight material interests to protect does not receive that benefit 
from the Government to which he pays the tax that the man of 
large means obtains, and therefore should not pay the same tax; 
but protection to life and liberty, he justly owes to the 
Government some financial support. 

The ad valorem tax, or tax on the corpus of the property in 

to its true value, with the exemption of a reasonable 

on for the absolute needs of life, is the most practical and 
method of tangible property; but hidden wealth in 
money, bonds, and stocks can not be easily reached by this method, 
and equality on the basis of direct taxation, so as to subject all 
to the payment of revenues, can never exist until taxes 
on and in proportion to the incomes of-men. These 
Principles apply with sm force to State and Federal taxation. 
people see and feel this method of taxation and appreciate its 
necessity, and can aily check the abuse of the taxing power. 
— taxes is generally oblivious to the bur- 


. It is neither a capitation nor ad valorem 
consumption of food, raiment, and the imple- 
x It isan oa tax, yet, —_ - same — 

eroeetee e property of the citizen. It 
is felt. e importer pays the tax in the first pheee. 

to the cost of the article, and then adds the 
to the price at which he sells. The consumer, 
pays thé customs duties, which are thus concealed 
article which he purchases. 
it, when customs duties are not so high as to ex- 
frat importation on a given article, gets the benefit of the tax on 
the indirectly but finally paid by the consumer; but 
high that importation is excluded and com- 
therefore destroyed, the Government receives no revenue 
the manufacturers, having a monopoly, can 
amount of the customs duties to the cost of the 
but under the practice and operation of the 
trusts competition between home manufactur- 
and the citizen is thus left to the merciless greed 
” which this bill seeks to “‘encourage.” 


i 
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ticised; it is a constitutional mode; but the 
method of taxation under this system by which the revenue be- 
comes at times diverted from the Government for the benefit of 
the manufacturer is a just subject of criticism. An impartial 
levy of the indirect tax would fail of the proper imposition of rev- 
enue burdens on the basis of uniformity and equality in taxation 
unless supplemented by a tax on incomes to reach those citizens 
who receive benefits in the protection of their great interests by 
the Government far beyond their contri! n to the Government 


under the indirect-tax system. Many of the advocates of the pro- 
tective or confiscatory system of taxation are honest in their con- 
victions and patriotic in their motiv If it were otherwise, there 
could and would be a speedy settlement of the issue. We think 


that their views are the outgrowth of a misconception of the true 
doctrine of taxation and of the cardinal principles of free in 
tions. 

They do not contend for equality in taxation; they ignore this 
principle and discard it as unsound. They insist that the Gov- 
ernment should confer special benefits on certain class They 
have no faith in the doctrine of equal and exact justice to all; but 
they are not all dead to moral duties and obligations. They do 
offer an apology for their apparent indifference to the common 
rights of all men, inasmuch as they justify the protective idea on 


ist 


tu- 


the ground that the benefits obtained by the manufacturer by a 
protective tariff are so great as to enable them to conduct with 


increased capacity and labor their factories, thus giving employ- 
ment to labor and affording means to the laborer to buy the prod- 
ucts of the farmer and the goods of the merchant. 

This is the excuse for diverting the power of the Governmer 
from its legitimate purpose to benefit a class. The supposed re 
sult is only partially true. Asa matterof fact, the manufacturer 
may increase his plant and employ more labor and afford an addi- 
tional or increased market to the farmer and merchant, but their 


benefits can only be where the particular plants are situated, and 
are strictly local; therefore only the manufacturing sections can 
get an indirect and temporary benefit from the preference shown 
the manufacturer. He becomes rich, while the whole country 


suffers irreparable loss from the policy, as the people pay the tax 
which contributes to the manufacturer's wealth when forced to 
buy his products at an abnormal price. 

This principle of taxation is wrong, and it can never be made to 


operate other than in the interest of the classes. It had its origin 
in the false assumption that the Government should exercise pa 
ternal care over infant industries by a protective tariff, and it can 


find continuation only because these industries have now grown 
into monster powers, and in their advancing growth and constantly 
increasing strength and the enjoyment of immunity they have 
developed conditions and created sentiments which, although dan 
gerous to liberty,enable them to now demand as a matter of right 
from the Government which nurtured them that which they once 
sought as a gracious favor. We can not indalge in a pernicious 

slicy of taxation without suffering the consequences of adeparture 

rom correct principles. The Government has fostered monopoly 

until selenanele has usurped the Government and sits enthroned 
in power. 

Why, then, discuss the schedules? The schedules of a tariff bill 
framed on lines of inequality and special favors are not the sub- 
jects of intelligent discussion, for, the true principle of constitu 
tional taxation having been departed from, the schedules can only 
be the accomplished pillage of those corporate interests that have 
succeeded in putting their ratio of public plunder inthe bill. The 
opportunities of all to be favored are equal when the principles of 
the bill open the schedules for this competition among the indus- 
n. The yin 
survival the 


ty 


ip 
tries that are to receive benefits from the | a 
such case is to the strong, and the doctrine of th 
fittest among public plunderers is invoked. 

When we shall return to the true principles of tax: 
will be fixed as nearly just as possible on articles of importa 
for the sole purpose of obtaining sufficient revenue, and no 
to meet the exigencies of government; we will make no di 
nation for any class, but deal on the basis of equality with 
.terests in every section of the great union of States, a 
revenues so as to destroy the tendency to monopoly ai 
down the walls of protection and lead our con rce 
of the world.” 

The policy of a tariff for revenue only deman imate 
exercise of the power of Congress for the common benefit of all of 
the people in procuring revenue for the Government. A tariff 
for protection not only demands this lawful re sue, but affords 
a method of confiscation of the people’s substance by the ‘ pro- 
tected industries.” One system is just, the other is One 
is Democratic, the other is Republican. 

Mr. Speaker, it is conceded that the tariff duties under this bill 
are the most excessive that any Congress has yet undertaken to 
levy; and it is worthy of note that the more powerful of the 
great combines, trusts, and corporations of the country have 
secured the highest rate of duty on the articles manufactured and 
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controlled bythem. These great monopolies are the masters of the 
situation. Have they conquered Congress? Are they dictating 
the nation’s fiscal policy? Are they closing the ports of the world 
to the trade of this Republic? Shall they in these halls, where 
once the voices of patriots resounded and brave and honest men 
vied in advancing the glory of the Union, silence American Repre- 
sentatives and throttle debate? 

Is the Government at last in their hands? Have they come at 
last to inform us that the doctrine of equality and justice taught 
by our fathers is a heresy, and that monopoly is indeed the genius 
of a free state, and that the trust is a Slecton to the weary and 
disheartened toiler? We can not conceive that a personal con- 
spiracy exists on the part of any of our countrymen against the 
hberties of the people; but conditions unfavorable to the perpe- 
tunity of free institutions are arising to engender gloomy forbod- 
ings for the future, and to make sad the hearts of those who love 
a pure and simple republic. They are the workings of those silent 
forces which threaten the permanency of republics when consti- 
tutional principles have been departed from and false theories of 
government set up in their stead. 

How long can freedom exist when the sovereign power of tax- 
ation is used to foster the interest of classes against the common 
people, and when Congress delegates its power to national banks 
to issue and control the currency of the country, and when the 
Federal judiciary is steadily encroaching on the reserved rights of 
States and destroying constitutional barriers and long-established 
precedents for the benefit of corporate power? How bright should 
the dream of our country’s glory be? Upon the proper solution 
of the questions of the currency, taxation, and Federal court 
usurpation depends the permanency of the Republic. These ques- 
tions can never be determined in the interest of the masses of the 
people until the national bank is deprived of the right to issue or 
in any way control the national currency, and the Government 
again resumes the issue of its currency and the free coinage of 
silver, and levies its taxes on the basis of equality for revenue 
only, and strips the Federal judiciary of the power of usurpation. 

The great struggle for the restoration of constitutional govern- 
ment to the people has begun. The power and influence of its 
enemies must not be underestimated. The wealth of this conti- 
nent and its allied forces in Europe are in the opposition. Their 
emissaries are assiduously engaged in every hamlet, village, and 
city of the Union. It is but the repetition of history. If wecould 
catch the spirit that inspired Washington, Jefferson, and Jackson; 
if the blood. of the Revalehieuney fathers could once more quicken 
in the veins of their posterity; if the sordid thought of life could 
yield to the lofty impulses of patriotism, these sinister influences 
would end, and another Raobhe give us financial and commercial 
independence and determine the dead line of Federal jurisdiction, 
and remove from the Constitution the last taint of limited mon- 
archy by amendments which would secure to the people a Presi- 
dent and Cabinet, judges and United States Senators, as well as 
local Federal officers, by their direct vote at the ballot box. Then, 
Mr. Speaker, for the first time since the Republic was born, the 
American patriot for a moment may cease his weary vigil and 
lie down to dream of the future greatness and happiness of his 
country. 


The Tariff. 





REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. TAWNEY, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897. 


The House having under consideration the conference report on the bill 
(H. R, 879) to provide revenue for the Government and to encourage the in- 
dustries of the United States— 

Mr. TAWNEY said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: When this bill was under consideration in the 
House several months ago I availed myself of the opportunity to 
discuss generally its provisions, the necessity for its enactment, 
and the principles upon which it is based. Since then a great deal 
has ‘been said in both branches of Congress concerning the wood 
schedule, and particularly the proposed rate of $2 a thousand feet 
on rough lumber. My only purpose now is to point out, as well 
as I can, the fallacy of the arguments advanced by those who are 
opposed to this particular schedule, and to briefly explain some of 
the rea‘ons for the rate which the Committee on Ways and 
Means originally imposed upon rough lumber and which the con- 
ference committee has restored. 


——_—$S—— 
The remarks to which I have listened, both here and at 4 
other end of the Capitol, concerning the proposed duty .¢ «) 
thousand on white pine lumber, show conclusively that oo);),. 
men are either ignorant of the facts or that they are willfuijy +... 
ing to deceive their constituents by misrepresenting the é.1). 
As it is more charitable, if not more just, to assume the aoe : 
to be the basis of the opposition and the reason for the aren... 
which gentlemen have advanced against this schedule | <) 
proceed upon the former hypothesis. 


try- 


THE OPPONENTS OF A DUTY ON WHITE PINE. 


When this bill was under discussion in this body anid jy, ¢),, 
Senate, certain distinguished members of both Houses ta x0 ¢),,. 
physical endurance to the utmost—some even exceeding t}:e |j)));; : 
in their effort to create the impression that, comparatively spe). 
ing, the lumber industry was insignificant and of no importay,.. 
that only a few States were interested in its prosperity: that ty, 
business consists chiefly of manufacturing and selling white);,,, 
lumber; that this species of coniferous wood is very limited }) th 
in area and quantity; that practically all the standing pine ; 
owned by a very few persons and corporations (two Senators pac. 
ing the number at ‘‘about a dozen”); that the entire prody + jc 
controlled by these few men and concerns; that the pury<e of ¢}), 
proposed duty is to more firmly fasten their grip upon the Jum joy 
industry; and that the effect of duty will in the near future do. 
nude our forests and increase the price of stumpage anid |ym)er 
to the extent of the duty. 

To prevent these evils and avert this terrible calamity, it was 
proposed in the Senate to reduce the rate on white pine to §| 4 
thousand, but no one in that body attempted, either by spiech or |) 
amendment, to reduce the proposed rate of $2 a thousand on hem. 
lock, spruce, cedar, fir, cypress, yellow pine, or any of the other 
woods. How ridiculously inconsistent would the schedule j 
with a two-dollar rate on these different classes of rough Inmbyer 
and a one-dollar rate on white pine! But, Mr. Speaker. we should 
not be so uncharitable as to expect the jewel of consistency to he 
recognized, much less possessed, by the men who advocate this 
proposition. 


THE EFFECT OF THE PROPOSED REDUCTION OF DUTY 


Let us briefly examine the effect of what these gentlemen pro- 
pose, if enacted into law. In New England, and in a few of the 
other Eastern States, as well as in the Pacific Northwest. a very 
large proportion of the lumber used by the farmers in the erection 
of their houses, barns, and other buildings is spruce. [n many 
other States, including Pennsylvania, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the two Dakotas, hemlock is used for 
these purposes, and is also used in the building of the cheaper 
buildings in our cities. In the Southern States it is the yellow 
pine that is thus used. In the South Atlantic and Gu!f States, 
cypress and yellow pine is the lumber chiefly used by this class of 
our people, while south of the center of Nebraska to the Mexican 
line and west to the Rocky Mountains 60 per cent of the |umber 
used by the farmers and poorer classes in cities is the long ani 
short leaf yellow pine; and west of the Rocky Mountains tir, 
cedar, and other redwoods constitute the greater part of the 
lumber consumed by this class of our people. 

On all these different varieties of lumber thus used ly thie 
farmers and by all classes throughout this broad land the pro- 
posed duty is $2 a thousand feet, and these distinguished gentle 
men, who could not tell a white pine from a tamarac* tree, did 
not even complain, much less could they find any excuse for offer 
ing an amendment reducing this rate from $2 to $1 5 thous;nd feet. 
as they did in the case of white pine. But the two-dollar rate on 
white-pine lumber, lumber which readily sells in the open market 


as high as $56 a thousand feet and is used in the constrt “tion and 
| in the inside finishing of mansions and the less elegant 1 \sidences 
of the rich, is to them an abomination and an outrage that oni 


not to be tolerated, much less permitted. If, as these men clam 
the consumer pays the duty, then on the poor man’s luinber the) 
seem perfectly willing that a tax of $2 a thousand should be im- 
posed, while on that variety of lumber known as white pine an! 
used chiefly by the wealthy they demand that the tax be ren 
to $1 a thousand, 

The conference committee is to be commended for having re 
stored the uniform rate of $2 a thousand on all these different 
varieties of lumber. No reason has been, or can be, urge / 
discriminating against either variety. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it may be of interest to inquire more fu!ly 
into the alleged reasons which these enemies of white pine «n( 
substantial friends of the rich assign for demanding a hig) '\'" 
on the poor man’s lumber and a low rate on the rich man’s |)" 
ber. These various reasons may be grouped under three ha! 

First, the extent and importance of the industry; 

Second, the amount of supply and its ownership; and 

Third, the purpose and effect of the proposed rate of >. 4 
thousand feet. 











EXTENT AND MAGNITUDE OF THE INDUSTRY. 


In the number of States interested, in the amount of capital in- 
vested, in the value of the product, in the number of separate 
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| gan there is about 20,000,000,000 feet of standing white pin 


manufacturing plants, in the number of men employed, and in the | 


amount of wages paid no industry in the United States, except 
agriculture, @ uals the lumber industry. (See Circular No. 11, 
page 5, Agricultural Department. ) 
ecording to the census of 1890, there was invested in this in- 
dustry at that time $750,000,000, while the estimate of those ac- 
nainted with the growth and development of the business shows 
that in 1898 this investment reached the enormous sum of more 
than $1,000,000,000. The manufacture of lumber is a leading 
industry in more than two-thirds of the States. 
There are 25,000 separate manufacturing plants distributed from 
Maine to California and from the Lakes to the Gulf. If we add 


the planing mills and other allied industries, the number would | 


reach 45,000. The output of these plants in amount and value 
varies from 5,000 to 500,000 feet per day and from $2 to $75 a thou- 
sand. The lumberindustry gives employment to over 600,000 men, 
and furnishes homes to, feeds, clothes, and protects more than 
3,000,000 of our population, and this does not include those engaged 








in the retail lumber trade, while oe in transportation by | 


vessel and rail, in the manufacture of mill machinery, and in the 
purchase of food and other camp supplies, this industry contrib- 
utes more than any other to the support and maintenance of at 
least one-tenth of our total pees. 

According to the estimate of the Forestry Division of the Agri- 
cultural Department, the total annual cut of the sawmills of the 
United States, including all material requiring bolt or log size, is 
estimated at 40,000,000,000 feet, B. M. It is made up of the fol- 


lowing kinds: 
Feet, B. M. 

EE 12, 000, 000, 000 
EE 5, 000, 000, 000 
oi snc clan occ ctcccnccccccce 4, 000, 000, 000 
es occ ca cewcnewccccuse 4, 000, 000, 000 
SEE 3, 000, 000, 000 
Ls o.oo c cca cce cece s ceccecee 500, 000, 000 
TE en we cacersnccccceccca 500, 000, 000 
ad. dwn coc cnndieccecsacce 1, 000, 000, 000 
Se 80, 000, 000, 000 
ee 3, 000, 000, 000 
All other hard woods........... . 7,000,000, 000 
wo. a ladwoca sce «cee 40, 000, 000, 000 


From these figures it will be observed that the annual output 
or P atrwvin of the white-pine lumber industry comprises only a 
little over one-fourth of the total quantity of lumber manufactured 
in the United States. It further appears that the varieties of woods 
from which this lumber is manufactured includes every species of 
timber known to our soil—the spruceof New England, New York, 
the Virginias, and the Pacific Northwest; the white pine and hem- 
lock of North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and Idaho; the long and short leaf yellow pine of the 
Southern States; the cypress of the South Atlantic and Gulf States; 
the sage’ and hard woodsof the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, and 
the fir, cedar, and other red woods of the Pacific Coast. 

QUANTITY OF STANDING TIMBER. 

The aggregate quantity of these different varieties of coniferous 
we 80 enormous in this country that no reliable estimate of 
the same has been or can be made. But this fact is not material 
except in so far as it shows that our supply at this time is practi- 
cally unlimited, and many of these woods reproduce themselves. 
The attack upon this particular schedule of the pending bill has 
been aimed directly and entirely against white pine. ‘The condi- 
tion which renders it impracticable to estimate the quantity of all 
other woods likewise interferes to prevent an accurate estimate of 
the amount of standing white pine. In circular No. 11, issued by 
the Department of Agriculture, Division of Forestry, it is stated 
that a v rough and probably very liberal estimate of the 
amounts of timber standing in the various regions ready for the 
ax would give the following figures: 





Feet, B. M. 
ee hl 700, 000, 000, 000 
Northern States ......... ee ee 500, 000, 000, 000 
 nceccecee 1, 000, 000, 000, 000 
Ce ecccence 100, 000, 000, 000 
ec cecee 2, 300, 000, 000, 000 


This estimate, it will be observed, does not include the virgin 


yet unexplored and unsurveyed, and therefore at this time 
unavailable for manufacturing pur 


poses. 
Those interested, including the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment, have caused to be made careful estimates of the standing 


From this source I learn that in the State of Michi- 
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; in 
Wisconsin, between twenty-five and thirty billion feet, and in the 
State of Minnesota, between thirty-five and forty billion feet, the 
maximum, according to these estimates, in these three States 
alone being 90,000,000,000 feet and the minimum 80,000,000,000 
feet. 

It must be remembered also that the total quantity of white 
pine in this country is not located in these three States alone. 
The States of Tennessee, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Idaho, 
and other States each have very large quantities of this variety of 
coniferous wood. It would be well for those who predict that our 
will be comple ly ex- 
ifter the publication of the 


white 9 in the next five or ten years 
hausted to recall the prophecies made : 


statistics in the Tenth Census concerning the supply of white 
pine. Time has proven the extreme and absolute inaccuracy of 
these statistics and the predictions based thereon, for, while then 


it was claimed that only eight years’ su; 
standing, when the annual cut was 10,0 
with an increased cut, lumbered white pine 
still there is an enormous quantity left. 

In every respect the lumber industry is more national than any 
other except agriculture. It is not limited to the manufacture of 
white pine, as some would have the country believe. It includes 
lumber made from every variety of coniferous and hard woods in 
every part of our country. That our supply of white pine is in- 
finitely greater both in quantity and area than has been repre 
sented in both Houses of Congress can not be questioned. 


ply of white pine was 
1),000 feet, we have, 
for sixteen years, and 


IMPOSSIBILITY OF A TRUST CONTROLLING THB INDUSTRY 

But, Mr. Speaker, in the hope and for the purpose of exciting 
the prejudices of the people against those who have favored and 
voted for the duty of $2 a thousand on white pine, it has been as 
serted, not here, but at the other end of the Capitol, that all our 
standing white pine is owned by about a dozen multimillionaires, 
or, in other words, that it is owned and controlled by a trust, and 
that this modern octopus will be the sole beneficiary of the two- 
dollar rateon thisclassoflumber. They haveeven gone so far as to 
figure the exact number of dollars which they say this trust will 
receive as a result of the proposed duty, because, they tell us, the 
duty will be added to the price and paid by the consumer. If 
that is so as to white pine, then the owners of timber and mannu- 
facturers of lumber other than white pine will derive a like bene- 
fit from a duty of $2 a thousand on their product. 

According to this theory, based upon the figures which I have 
given, showing the amount of lumber manufactured from these 
other woods annually to be 28,000,000,000 feet, the owners and 
manufacturers of hemlock, spruce, and all other kinds of lumber, 
except white pine, will reap an annual profit of $560,000,000. 

If the opponents of the two-dollar rate on white pine are sin- 
cere, if they believe what they say about the effect of this duty, 
why did they not attempt to prevent these enormous profits on 
other lumber by proposing a reduction of the duty from $2 to $la 
thousand, as they did in the case of white pine? 

No, Mr. Speaker, the motive of their attack upon white pine is 
not the one assigned, nor is it because these gentlemen believe 
what they say, but belicving the popular impression to be that 
white pine constitutes almost all that there is of the lumber indus- 
try of our country, they think it will be easier to accomplish their 
political purpose by assailing that particular branch of this indus- 
try, and thereby incidentally benefit the few Americans who have 
cut and sold their timber in Michigan under a two-dollar rate and 
who have since gone to Canada and there bought stumpage and 
now wish to import into our market their Canadian lumber free 
of duty. 

Mr. Speaker, how false and ridiculously absurd is the proposi- 
tion that all the white pine in this country is owned by only a few 
individuals or corporations, and that it is or can be controlled by 
a trust or a combmation of any kind. Recently I received a let- 
ter from Hon. M. G. Norton, of Winona, Minn., whose reputation 
for truth and reliability is second to none in our State, transmit- 
ting a statement containing the names of 156 individuals and cor- 
porations who own standing white pine in the States of Minnesota 


‘and Wisconsin alone, and with whom he is personally acquainted. 


This statement is as follows: 
Owners of Minnesota whit 


Clinton, Iowa—W. T. Joyce, W. J. Young estate, C. Lamb & 
Dubuque, lowa—Standard Lumber Compan 
Lansing, lowa—Lansing Lumber Company 





Winona, Minn.—Empire Lumber Company, Youmans Bros. & Hodgins, H. 
W. Lamberton, Laird-Norton Company 

Hastings. Minn.—R. C. Libby & Co 

St. Paul, Minn.—F. Weyerhaeuser . 

Minneapolis, Minn.—F. B. Walker, Akeley Lumber Company, Boose, De- 


lalitro & Co., Carpenter, Lamb & Co., J. W. Day & Co., Gull Run Lumber 
Company, Nelson Tenney & Co., Scanlon & Gipson Company, Shevlin-Carpen- 
ter Company, St. Hilaire Lumber Company, ©. A. Smith & Co., ©. A, 
Pillsbury. St. Paul and Duluth Railway Company, Northern Pacitic Rail- 
way Compan 7, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway Company, 
Duluth and Winnipeg Railway Company. 

Little Falls—Pine Tree Lumber Company 


Brainerd—Brainerd Lumber Company. 
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Rock Island, Ill.—Rock Island Lumber Company, Weyerhaeuser & Denk- 


nn. 
Pctiliwater, Minn.—Jacob Bean, R. F. Hersey, East Side Lumber Company, 
: Staples, Malloy Bros. & McClure, Mulvey & Carmichael, Otis Seagien. 
illiam O'Brien, Merriam estate, J. 8. & John O’Brien, David Toger, Wil- 
Sauntry, Musser-Sauntry Company, BE. W. Durant, Nelson & Johnson, 
St. Croix Lumber Compa: y, Walsh, Donovan & Co., O'Neal Bros. 

Willow Run, Minn.—Atwood Lumber Company. 

Rutledge, Minn.—Rutledge Lumber Company. 

Foley, Minn.—Foley Bros. 

Melaca, Minn.—Foley & Bean Lumber Company. 

Cloquet, Minn.—Cloquet Lumber Company, Northern Lumber Company, 
Johnson- Wentworth Company. 

Duluth, Minn.—Cranberry Lumber Company. Duncan Brewer & Oo., 
Merrill & Ring, Mitchell & McClure, Peyton, Kimball & Barber, B. B. Rich- 
ards Lumber yompeny, Scott & Holston Lumber Company. 

Davenport, lowa.—Cable Lumber Company. 

Little Falls.—Charles Weyerhaeuser. 

Chippewa Falls.—Edward Rutledge. 


Owners of Wisconsin white pine—90. 


Hannibal, Mo.—Hannibal Sawmill Company. 
Keokuk, lowa—Carson-Rand Lumber Company. 
Burlington, lowa—Burlington Lumber Congtay. 
Muscatine, lowa—Hershey Lumber Company, Musser Lumber Company. 
Davenport, Ilowa—Lindsay & Phelps, Chr. Mueller & Sons. 
Clinton, lowa—W. T. Joyce, C. Lamb & Sons. 
Winona, Minn.—Laird-Norton Company, H. W.Lamberton, John Robson. 
nincy, [ll.—Gem City Lumber Company. 
tk d, Iil.—Weyerhaeuser & Denkman, J. P. Weyerhaeuser. 
Moline, 1l.—Dimick, Gould & Co. 
Crosse, Wis.—C. a Coleman, John Paul, H. Goddard, La Crosse Lum- 
ber Company, Hixon estate. 
Stillwater, Minn.—-Jacot. Bean, Hersey & Bean, Isaac Staples, Merriam es- 
te, J. 8. & Jno. O’Brien, Musser-Sauntry Company. 
Mason, Wis.—White River Lumber Company. 
Drummond, Wis.—Rust-Owen Lumber mpeny. 
Hayward, Wis.—R. L. McCormick, North Wisconsin Lumber Company. 
Shell Lake, Wis.—Shell Lake Lumber Company. 
Cumberland, Wis.—Beaver Dam Lumber Company. 
Rice Lake, Wis.—Rice Lake Lumber Company. 
Park Falls, Wis.—Park Falls Lumber Company. 
Neenah, Wis.—Henry Sherry. 
Phillips, Wis.—John R. Davis Lumber Company. 
Daniel Shaw Lumber Company, Valley Lumber Com- 


Wis.—C. A. & D. A. Goodyear, 
Marinette, Wis.—Luddington, Wells & Van Schank, Peshtigo Lumber Com- 
ny, Sawyer-Goodman Company, Hamilton-Merriam Company, H. Witbeth 


mpany. 

Oehkosh, Wis.—Philetus Sawyer, Payne Lumber Company. 

Ashland, Wis.—Ashland Lumber Company, Keystone Lumber Company, 
Shores Lumber Gaespens. 

Manistee, Mich.—Canfield Company. 

Washburn, Wis.— low & Co. 

Bayfield, Wis.—R. D. Pike Lumber Company. 

Iron River, Wis.—John Gund Lumber Company, Lee-Ingram Lumber 


Company. 
Milwaukee, Wis.—F. C. le. 
Riblake, Wis.—J. J. Kennedy. 
Starlake, Wis.—Williams, Salsich & Co. 
2 Falls, eee Lumber and _—— Company. ippewa 

ee Sompany ver ng Company w. Rutledge, 
WE. McCord. RD. Marehall, Baris Bet’ Fiaroboan Land Company, M. P. 
Larrabee, Macdowell & Irvine, B. D. Viles. 

Eau Claire, Wis.—Davis-Starr Lumber Company, Dells Lumber Company, 
Half Moon Lumber and Shingle Company, Northwestern Lumber Company, 
J. 5S. Owen, Rust-Owen Lum Company. 

Menomonie, we eee Stout & Co. Company. 

Fairchild, Wis.—N. C. Foster. 

Marshfield, Wis.—Upham Manufacturing Company. 

Grand Rapids, Wis.—John —. 

Hurley, Wis. —Moutreal Run Lumber Company, Kimball & Clark. 

Mineral Lake, Wis.—Mineral Lake Lumber Company. 

Rhinelander, Wis.—Brown Bros. 

Tomahawk, Wis.—Bradly Bros. Company. 

Merrill, Wis.—Merrili Lumber peony, *. B. Scott Lumber Company, 
H. W. Wright Lumber Company, Gilkey, n & Co. 

Wausau, Wis.—Alexander Stewart. 

Menasha, Wis.—Menasha Woodenware Company. 


In the letter accompanying this statement Mr. Norton says: 


Wesend you to-day, as per our telegram of this day, alist covering over 150 
different owners of white pine the States of Wisconsin and esota. 
These are corporations and individuals that we happen to have personal 
acquaintance with, and know of their being interested in the ownership of 
lands containing white pine. If we had time to pursue this thoroughly, we 
think we should develop the fact that there are several thousand owners of 
white pine timber lands in this State and Wisconsin. Weare constantly run- 
ning against parties who are thus of land, and among them are 
included widows and orphans and estates of men who, a long time ago, made 
what they called safe investments in this kind of ew. 

I suppose the idea of Mr. Perr1rGREew and Mr. ALLEN was to show that the 
tendency of the lumber interest was toward a trust and a combination that 
would be bard on the consumer of lumber. Perhaps there is no other busi- 
ness in the world that is so far from = to be controlled by a trust or 
a combination as the lumber business, ere is such a diversity of interests 
that that sort of thing could not possibly exist, and the competition amon 
all the different manufacturers is very sharp and very fierce, so much sotha 
Seana are now giving to the consumers lumber at less than the 
cost price. 


I have also received communications from other reliable tle- 
men in Minnesota and Wisconsin and who are y ac- 
Sa with the lumbering business of both of these States. Mr. 

illiam Irvine, of Chippewa Falls, Wis., writes that ‘‘there are 
over 500 individual owners of standing white pine in Wisconsin, 
not counting small holdings of homesteaders and farmers, of 
whom there are thousands. In addition, there are over a hundred 
lumber or owning in this State.” Mr. 8. T. Mc- 
Knight, H. A. Kelly, B. F. Nelson, and C, T, Smith, of Minne- 
apolis, write me that ‘there are over 115 corporations and more 


white-pine trust. It is the vast quantity of other lum):r \), 
competes with white pine and is used interchangeably wit) i: 7, 
form a lumber trust, therefore, one would have to combine a}1),,.; 
every individual and every corporation owning standiny ; 
or engaged in the manufacture of lumber. 


combining the owners of the 25,000 separate lumber mannii ;.: 
ing plants and the several hundred thousand independent (wy... 
of standing timber for the purpose of controlling the lunjer 
dustry of our country? In the very nature of the case, therefore 


the average price of lumber in Minneapolis, Minn., the Jarges; 





tt 


than a thousand individual owners of pine in Minnesota. ;,..),,; 
ing homesteaders and farmers.” » Includ- 


n addition to this vast number of owners of standing \),,, 


pine in these two States, it is a well-known fact that the (;., 
ment owns a vast quantity of unsurveyed and unestimate) ..,,,. 
timber land, while the States of Minnesota and Wisconsj), }:). 
wise own very large tracts. The diversified ownership, t).:,;,,. 
of the standing white pine and other timber and the vast 11). 
of independent and widely separated lumber mills make ¢),.. ; 
mation of a trust for the control either of the standing ti), 
its product a physical im ibility. 


ium 


But there is another t which of itself would prey, 


timber 
Who would be fool enough to undertake the herculean ¢.<): 5; 


Nr 
Ai- 


In- 


the formation of a combination such as is claimed to exist is y+. 
terly beyond the power of man to accomplish. 

To those who are inclined to believe that the price of lumber j. 
necessarily increased by and to the extent of the duty, [ would 
respectfully request their attention to the following table <)).w),. 
primary lumber market in the world, from 1879 to 1896, inclusive. 

The following is the wholesale price of timber, joist and dimen- 
sion, at Minneapolis on October 15 of the years named: 


_ ewe FL re $13. 

Duhainchundeeetnnsdbaanasdugen EEE Se 12.0% 
EE Ribrncnadaceynqacepdscaunpecits att bdaieanedcoccre oo... 1. 
BE sakes = seseciitete srihcatarons tnwSe toils BE 0 i icadienanscons 12.00 
Be iatince 6ckantcummitciniiimetlipetio 15.00 wdndewewtuecuses 12.50 
i etic ati nihenneinabarhosatirneit i elias Sbenecence. ... 12.0 
iapicksernieritthcamsiintven lnpinaninimintnen date eect ecncccs....... 9,50) 
ain ie see es bicakeabenccccce.-...-.. 10.0) 
Ne blithniins vnsdcwtiegnaeintae NE § Peete cnecwwce.-- 9.50 


From this table of wholesale prices it will be observed that when 
the duty on rough lumber was reduced by the act of 1890, known 
as the McKinley law, from $2 to $1 a thousand, the price advanced 
from $11 a thousand in October, 1890, to twelve dollars and a half 
in 1892. This fact can be verified from the books of every lumber 
concern in the Northwest, including the books of the lumbermen 
in the — of Winona. It is said to bea r rule that will not 
work both ways. If the duty increases the price, its reduction 
should diminish that In the case of lumber, however, 
in 1890 the reduction of the duty had just the opposite effect. 
That the price of lumber will advance after the passage of this 
bill is no doubt true, but that it will advance to the extent and 
alone because of this particular duty, and independent of any 
advance in the price of all other commodities, is denied. All of 
our industries are interdependent. The prosperity of the one de- 
pends upon the ty of the other. To the extent that they 
all prosper, to that extent will each individual industry prosper. 


A TWO-DOLLAR DUTY NOT PROHIBITIVE. 


By some it is said that the two-dollar rate on rough lumber is a 
prohibitive duty. Let those who honestly believe this examine 
the statistics of the Treasury Department showing our imp rts 0! 
rough lumber prior to 1890, when the duty was $2 a thousand, and 
they will find a complete refutation of this claim. During the 
year 1888 the duty on rough lumber was$2athousand. That year 


we im from Canada 608,826,000 feet of lumber, valued at 
$7,397,078. Inasmuch as the importation that year was within 
200,000,000 feet as much as we have ever im in any previous 


or subsequent year, there is ee ee on which to base 
the claim that the proposed rate of $2 a thousand feet will bv 


prohibitive. 

If this proves to be a bitive rate, then almost every other 
rate imposed by this will, for the same reason, be a pro!ii!!- 
tive rate, because an examination of the rates imposed by (> 
measure will disclose the fact that the average ad valorem e)1)'\ 
lents of the rates imposed in this schedule are far less than t! 
average ad valorem equivalent rate of any other schedule i: '! 
bill. The average ad valorem equivalent of the rates on lum! 
is 16.58 cent, while the equivalent ad valorem of the $2 r'« 
upon white pine, based wun the a value of the imported 
lumber, as shown by the statistics of Treasury Department 
for 1893, would be 16.66 cent, while the equivalent ad valore™ 
of the $2 rate on the grades of white is only 4 per cent. 

There is not a schedule in this bill where the rates are near! y \ 
low as they are in the wood schedule. Certainly, therefore, th:' 
can be no ground for that these rates are prohibitiy’. 
As I have said before, if are, then the rates proposed in «'! 
the other schedules be prohibitive, espécially where 


they are imposed upon articles which we can produce. 








at the average ad valorem rates of duty imposed on 
a en of our country in all tariff bills since 1870 will disclose 
the fact that the rates imposed by this lumber schedule on rough 
and all other kinds of lumber are from 20 per cent to 35 per cent 
lower than the average under any previous tariff law. These 
rates may be found on page 230 of the United States Statistical 
Abstract of 1896: 


Per cent on 
Per cent | total im- 


Year. on dutiable | ports, both 











imports. free and 
dutiable. 
— i s —__—_—_—_ - 
eacanenecnmenneeeansas eacaenwcccenssecene 47.08 42.23 
GO co occaaieeepacencennn = encmen nana eens von 43.95 a8. 4 
1872 -- err ee 41.35 37.00 
1873 cence ancentaneenesscecese scenes ------00 38. 07 26.95 
TBTA _....c-cca-nacoreneammenensanacsennence sacsn-ecesee 38. 53 26. 88 
7” 40.62 28. 20 
44.74 30.19 
2. 89 26. 88 
2.75 27.13 
44. 87 28.97 
43.48 20. 07 
43.20 29.75 
2. 66 wo. 11 
42.45 29.92 
41.61 28. 44 | 
45. 86 30. 59 | 
ia ° 45.55 30.18 | 
on coneesen ses Seuens secoascccccecccc ce 47.10 31.02 
ions 4 45. 68 29.99 | 
45.13 29.50 | 
44.41 29.12 
46. 28 25. 25 
48.71 21.26 | 
49.58 23.49 
00.06 20.25 
41.76 20.23 
40.18 20. 67 





PRESENT CONDITION OF LUMBER INDUSTRY. 
The free importation of lumber since 1894 is not the only cause 
of the present low price of lumber and the decrease in wages and 
in the number of working days which this industry has hereto- 
fore furnished to labor. ile it has contributed to that result, 
yet the present law, admitting so many other foreign products 
free of duty, and having reduced the former duties on others, 
caused the general depression in other lines of business and has 
greatly reduced the demand for lumber. This has left a large 
surplus of the domestic product on hand, and to this surplus has 
been added the large importations of lumber from Canada. This 
has overburdened our domestic market, demoralized the business, 
reduced prices, w , and the number of days of employment. 
That the lumber industry has suffered more during the past three 
years than any other is proven by the Weekly Review of R. G. Dun 
& Co., under date of January 8, 1897, in which it is stated: 





Man failures average $28,808 each and increased 34 per cent; 
aa failures 18 per cent and averaged -_ 606 each. Over 
four-fi ng failures was in 


lumbe aia Po lg heh wes 170 a oe goods, 50 1 
umber and man . which was 17 r cent; s, 50; woolen 
manufacturing, 161; clothing trade, 20; shoe trade, 87; leather and shoe manu- 
facture : , 33; ery, 70; milling, 117; furniture, 90, 
and , % per cent. In ten other branches the increase was moderate, 
and in five, with the unclassified manufacturing and trading failures, the lia- 
bilities were smaller than in 1895. 

The business failures among lumber manufacturers, dealers, 
carpenters, and during the last three years show con- 


clusively the very bad condition of the industry. 


THE EFFECT ON LABOR. 


Taking 871 establishments in Minnesota as an example of the 
effect of the — in the lumbering business, we find from 
the census of 1 that in that year 9,314 mill operatives worked 


an average of nearly six and one-half months and received an 
average wage of $43.75 per month. Under ordinary conditions, a 
large proportion of these mill operatives are employed in the woods 
during the winter season, but under the existing depressed con- 
dition of the lumbering business both the mill season and the | 
woods season have been greatly lessened. 

the year 1896 the data relating to wages are in strong 


contrast to that ted. by the Eleventh Census. Six concerns 
in Minnesota Wisconsin show the following decrease in days 
employed and in wages paid: 





Amount paid in 
wages. 
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From these figures it appears that in 1892 these six concerns 
furnished 417,066 days’ employment to labor, while in 1896 they 
furnished only 237,648 days’ employment, or a loss of 179,418 days’ 
employment. It also appears from the foregoing figures that in 
1892 these six different concerns paid in wages $578,975.42, while 
in 1896 they paid only $312,894.44, a loss in wages to the laboring 
man in the communities where these six plants are located, in one 
year alone, of $266,080.98. 

The lake group of States, which produce the greater part of all 
white pine cut, in 1890 paid in wages $48,315,593. If the percent- 
age of decrease shown by the companies above referred to holds 
good for the entire lake group, it would show a shrinkage of wages 
paid to labor of between twenty and twenty-three million dollars. 

hat this is very likely to be the case is borne out by the facts 
showing the shrinkage in the cut for the past year. The four dis 
tricts of Duluth, Superior, Minneapolis, and west Wisconsin and 
Saginaw show a falling off in 1896 from 1895 of over 850,000,000 
feet, while Menominee, Marinette, Chequamegon Bay, and Mer- 
rell and Wausau show a falling off of 149,000,000 feet. or a total 
of 1,000,000,000 feet from the five districts reported. 


THE CONDITION OF THE LUMBERING BUSINESS IN CANADA 


The only market for Canadian lumber, except the better grades 
of white pine exported to Great Britain, is the United States. If 
the lumbermen in this country and the lumbermen of Canada pro- 
duce lumber under equal conditions as to labor cost, ete., as 


| claimed, then the business of the Canadian lumbermen must have 


suffered from the general depression of the business here in the 
same way and to the same extent as the business of their Ameri- 
can competitors has suffered. If,on the other hand, the Canadian 
can produce lumber cheaper than the American, then the lumber 
ing business in that country for the past four years has not felt 
the effects of the business depression here to the extent that the 
lumbermen of this country have. Whatare the facts? Pamphlet 
No. published at the Ontario general election, 1894, informs 
us that— 


_ The lumber trade is of Dominion concern, and perhaps ranks second in 
importance to Canada. All the provinces are more or less affected by the 
prices obtained and the markets available for sawed lumber, but to Ontario 
Quebec, New Brunswick, and British Columbia—all large exporters of sawed 
lumber—the prosperity of the trade is of vital importance. The United 
States is practically our only market for sawed lumber and shingles, and its 
value may be judged from the fact that Canada sent there last year sawed 
lumber valued at $8,900,000, and 357,000,000 shingles, valued at $734,000, or a 
total value of $9,634,000 

Speaking of the necessity for abolishing the Canadian export 
duty on logs as a consideration for the reduction of the duty im- 
posed in this country upon Canadian lumber from §$2 to $1 a 
thousand, this pamphlet says: 

_Under the operation of this system of reciprocity the money gain to Cana 
dian lumbermen on lumber sent to the United States in 1892, including shin 
gles, by reason of the reduction of the duty, would be $1,000,000; but this is 
only a smail part of thegain. The rougher grades of lumber were now capa 
ble of being marketed there at a profit, and it has been estimated by Colonel 
O’Brien, member of Parliament for Muskoka, and other competent authori 
ties, and corroborated by the reports of the Crown timber agents and rangers 
of the Government, that from 30 to 50 per cent more pine timber is cut and 
marketed from the same area of licensed territory than was formerly the 
case. This means a large increase in the revenue of the province for mate 
rial which had formerly gone to waste. It also means a lurge increase in the 
employment of labor and markets for produce. 

Iw addition to the foregoing, we have the further fact which 
shows how the lumber industry of Canada has prospered during 
the past four years. That fact is found in the enormous increase 
in the importation of lumber from Canada from 514,461,000 feet 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, to 786,209,000 feet dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, an increase of 271,848,000 
feet. Notwithstanding the fact that the consumption of lumber 
in this country was tremendously curtailed, that the United States 
has not in any twelve months since June 50, 1893, consumed to 
exceed 75 per cent of its annual consumption for several years 
prior to 1893, the Canadians have greatly increased the sale of 
their lumber in this market. Mills have been erected on Canadian 
soil, the employment of labor has increased, and the business has 
been more prosperous than for many years prior to 1890, while 
the American lumbermen have been obliged to curtail their output, 
reducing the number of days of employment as well as the wage 
of those employed. While they have been struggling to dispose 
of their product, especially their low-grade lumber, their Canadian 
competitors have maintained the volume of their sales, and have 
in fact increased them in the American market. hee 

It isa remarkable fact that while our lumber has been lying idle 
in the piles awaiting buyers, the Canadian product has been moved 
in larger volume than ever before across our borders. This indi- 
cates clearly the danger to the lumber industry of our country from 
this formidable competition, which competition in the last few 
years has just commenced to be felt. 

DIFFERENCE IN LABOR CO8T 


A great deal has been said about the labor cost of producing 
lumber here andin Canada. I shall notstop to consider this phase 
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of the question, except to present to the House the following com- 
yarative table of wages paid at the Curtis Mills at Three Rivers, 
rovince of Quebec, and the rate of wages paid at the Mitchell 
& McClure Mill, at West Duluth, Minn.: 


Comparative statement of wages paid at the Curtiss Mill.at Three Rivers. 
Province of Quebec, and those paid at the Mitchell & McClure Mill,at West 
Duluth, Minn 


— 


\Mitchell &| 


Occupation McClure. | 
| Mec , 


Curtiss. Remarks. 


$1, 200.00 | $2,000.00 | Per year. 
1.75 2.00 Per day. 

Engineer 50 8.25 | Do. 
Fireman ‘ ie . 2.00 Do. 
Band sawyer .. 2.00 5. Do. 
Setter 50 2.1 Do. 
Carriagemen 00 Do. 
Clearing saw me i) t Do. 
Clearing slabs .00 2 | Do. 
Gang sawyer oO Do. 
Tail sawyer, gangs 254 \ Do. 
Clearing gangs 10 Do. 
Edgermen bewe pawien -40 Do. 
Clearing edger ...........- 10 First man, per day. 

Do 00 Second man, per day. 
Clearing edger (slabs) 00 Second man. 
Trimmers 

Do : 

RRS 
Extra man........ 
DA SOOO owl hnnncasie nok 
Log loader (chain) ....... 
Clearing refuse dumps 
Jobber (see Remarks) 


First foreman 
Second foreman 


| 
| 


Second man, per day. 
Third man, per day. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

This jobber oils the mill and 
keeps the lower part clean. 
He employs two boys, 
whom he pays: We pay 
for oiling -$3.25, and for 
cleaning $1.37; in all, $4.62. 


For one band. 


Employs his own helper. 
Head ler, $5; two helpers, 
io 


De ee ee et et tat et ttt tt tt 
re et ed eh ed ep fh Nt DS fer fet fol DS pe pet 


| 
7 First man, per day. 


Band filer (two bands)... 

Band filer's assistant. . 

Filer for two gangs 

Filer for two gangs and 
a cireular. 

Boom men 

Blacksmith 


Carpenters 
WIE Ris ses 5s sdecuntons 


Z=s 
©: 
a 


RS 


2 
‘ 


& SS 


ZY 


Per week, seven days. 
Per day. 
Do. 


ke 


bor. 


From this statement, which shows the average wages paid in 
this country and in Canada, it is very evident that the rate of $2 
a thousand upon rough lumber does not equal the difference 
between the labor cost of producing lumber here and in Canada. 
In further corroboration of this fact, however, I desire to quote 
from the remarks of Hon. Pack Morris, before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, Thursday, December 31, 1896, when the com- 
mittee was considering this schedule: 


Now, again, this question was asked, What about the wages? Now, during 
the canvass last fall, and there is a gentleman here who will corroborate my 
statement—as I say, I have not had an opportunity to verify these state- 
ments by the official statistics as I onght, but I think it will be shown, when 
we come to present the memorial here. that in the lumber milling the differ- 
ences in the wages paid to the laborers in this country will not average less 
than 80 per cent in our favor, and I think we will go up to 50 per cent. I 
know that last fall, when the political compaign was being made, I inquired 
from lumbermen at my own home, and I had lumbermen in Canada written 
to without letting them know what the purpose was, in regard to what were 
the wages paid to laboring men in the mills in Canada and in our own mills. 

At our place we range from $5, the highest wages per day, down to $1.25, 
the lowest wages, paid to labor. In their mills they range from $2.75 to $ a 
day down to 90 cents. That issmy recollection of the figures. When we 
averaged it, we found that the wage was $1.80 in this country as against $1.20 
in Canada. Now, the difference between $1.20 and $1.80 is 60 cents, and 60 
cents is exactly 50 per cent of $1.20, so that our wages were exactly 50 per cent 
higher in this country for the mill products at that time, and the wages were 
less than they had been, on account of the depression in the industry, but 
they were just exactly 50 per cent greater in this country than in Canada. 

Now, what in popes to the wages of the laboring men in the woods? I 
have been recently informed, Mr. Chairman, that the wages in this country 
at the present time for men in the woods range from $16 to $24, and that the 
wages in Canada for men in the woods range from $8 to $18. There is the dif- 
ference at the present time. Four years ago, in 1892, the lowest we paid 
in the woods was $26 to men, and their board, and it ranged from t to $40. 
There is the difference between the two conditions of 1892 and the trade con- 
ditions of 1896, the difference of from $16 to $4.as compared with $26 to $40. 
That isas to the wages in the woods in this country. Those are the labor 
conditions. Now, Mr. Chairman, after all, whethera man be for tariff for rev- 
enue only or a tariff for protection, they all oe least they do up in our 
country; I do not know what they say in the balance of the country, as I 
have been kept pretty busy attending to my own affairs in my own country— 
but they all say, ““We are perfectly willing to give you a discrimination.” 

These rank tariff-for-revenue-only men all say, ** We are perfectly willing 
to give-you a discrimination which will compensate for the difference in 
what we pola for wages and what the Canadians or anybody else pay for 
wages.’ When they want the laboring men's votes they talk just that way. 
If they be sincere, let us make a little computation about that. You takea 
ten-dollar plank—and I put it at even figures because it is easier to compute— 
you take a set of planks that are worth $10 a thousand, and I am informed by 
the lumbermen in the Duluth district from $6.50 to $7—well, I will put it a li 
tle lower, say. $6 to $6.50—of that represents the labor. Now, if the re of 
this country be from 30 to 50 per cent higher than they are in Canada, if we 
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take 30 to 50 per cent of the $6, you will find that it will be jus: 
will not be any less than that, and that is just exactly what we » 
just exactly the discrimination we ask, and we ask that. leavi; 
sideration all these fixed charges about stumpage and fire rick 
insurance, and all that. 

Another reason for restricting the importation of Canad 
ber by the imposition of this duty is the fact that ay) 
the lumber imported from that country is low-grade w) 
Every foot of this class of lumber imported displaces jy 
ket not alone the lower grades of our white pine, but 

laces our hemlock, yellow pine, cedar, fir, and other \ 
ow-grade lumber with which it competes. So far as t! 
grades of white pine are concerned, no duty whatever is }) 
to preserve the American market for the American }) 
very little, if any, of it is imported. Canada exports 
high-grade white-pine lumber in the form of deals an:| 
timber to Great Britain, where it is manufactured into t) 
varieties of lumber used for building purposes, 

It is this low-grade lumber coming from Canada w); 
added to our surplus stock of the same grade, depresses (| 
and demoralizes the lumbering business of this countr\ 
the lumberman buys a tree, he buys all the different 
lumber which that tree will produce. If he has a marke: 
the better grades, he will either not manufacture it a: 
he does, he will be compelled to demand a price for that e of 
lumber which hecan dispose of that will not only pay for the cost of 
manufacturing it, but will also pay him for the cost of that part 
of the tree which he is unable to dispose of. 

We sincerely believe, Mr. Speaker, that by the imposition of 
this duty upon rough lumber, which is the lowest duty imposed by 
this bill, that the importation of the Canadian product will be 
restricted; that the American market will be preserved for the 
American producer; that the consumption of American lumber 
will be increased, giving more employment and better waves to 
labor, and that in this way it will materially aid in the restoration 
of that prosperity which our people have always heretofore 


en- 
joyed under the policy of protection. 


The Coal Strike—Reply to Democratic Exultation. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897. 


The House having under consideration the conference report 
a R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encon 

ustries of the United States— 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Among the other florid and luminous 
tions that have been made to the debate on the Democrat: side of 
this House has been an iterated and reiterated statement © ncern- 
ing the unfortunate condition of the coal miners of the \\ es! and 
Middle West at this time, There isa great strike on and many 
thousands of miners are coe rere Te ee the present rate of 
miiiing and are appealing for incr wages. 

I shall not discuss at great length the real issue betwen the 
miners and the operators, nor enter into details of how this !atter 
has progressed, but will content myself with briefly pointisg out 
the cause of the strike and the only cure, in my judgmeiit. (iat 1s 
valuable. I will venture, however, to say that the wayes which 
were being earned and paid to the miners of the section of the 
country which I represent were insufficient and inadedii'e. 1" 
that, judged by any standard of human action, the miners! ()«" 
section were justified in a strong and determined effort to |r 
higher wages and betterconditions. The trouble is acom)!i a'°! 
one, but more than any other single reason and all reasons |)" 
together, as the cause of this strike, is the enactment in \us's', 
1894, of the Wilson tariff law. : 

At the time of the enactment of that measure the rates of 110 
ing in the western Pennsylvania fields, which are the prese1{ sou'c® 
of all our troubles, in thin-veined districts was 72 cents ani i 
thick-veined districts 65 cents per ton. During the sam period 
the rates in Ohio and Indiana were 70 and 75 cents, resp ©''V’'y: 
Now the rate is 51 cents, with a reduction pro in Ohio to # 
cents per ton. You ask what hascaused it. The operators in the 
coal fields are always willing tc continue mining coal whenes" 
they can sell it at a profit over and above its cost, and these co" 
ditions exist when the demand is equal or greater than the su). 
ply, and these conditions ceased to t when the demand falls: iff 
and the supply continues, There is no business in this countty 
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more completely governed by the inflexible law of supply and 
demand than is the business of coal mining. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not going to elaborate. Everybody knows 

shat it means. Every body understands this proposition who 

knows anything about the business. Where is the market and 
what is the market for the bituminous coal of Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, and Illinois? These markets lie in the great cities and 
small cities, in the large towns and small towns, of the Middle 
West and the points around the Great Lakes and way up into 
Canada. This answers the question, Where is the market? 

Now, what is the market? The market is the household, the 
factory, the rolling mill, the forge, the foundry, the electric-light 
plant, the gas plant, the railroads, the steamships. all the mighty 
enginery of manufacture and commerce which are warmed, heated, 

ut into motion, or driven by steam or electricity. The great 
ower of progress, the mighty moving enginery of civilization, is 
in heat. As somebody has well said, the greatest controlling con 
dition, the greatest differential proposition, between the brute and 
the man is that the man can set fire and control and utilize it 
and the brute can not, And these fires in every form are patrons 
and promoters of the industry of coal mining. 

Now, then, having thus described the location of the market and 
what the market is, let us see what the Democratic party did. It 
destroyed one-half those fires by the repeal of the McKinley law 
and the enactment of the Wilson law. Itshut up the glass works, 
it barred the door to the iron and steel manufactories, it closed upa 
largenumber of the gas works, and shut down electricity and drove 
it out of action; it curtailed the business of the railroads, the 
spindles ceased to hum, the smokestacks ceased to emit their vol- 
umes of smoke testifying that down below there were fires and 
the consumption of coal. This is what the Democratic party did. 
It is not worth while to discuss it any further. You all under- 
stand it. It paralyzed business, and the price of coal mining fell. 

Fell why? Fell because there was no market for the coal; fell 
because the production was greater than the consumption; fell 
because out of the markets that I have described were driven the 
agents of the coal miner, who were selling his product. There 
was no call for his product, and the blight that began at the fac- 
tory, at the rolling mill, the poisonous vermin of inaction, of 
indolence, of idleness, rolled in a deadly tide back over the busi- 
ness of trade and commerce, down to the railroad lines, down to 
the steamship lines, down until it paralyzed the pick of the miner 
in the coal mines of the country. I speak with feeling. I speak 
with interest. Ispeak because I have seenit. Ihave observed 
it. Ihave seen the coal miner who in 1893 and 1894 was mining 
the coal of the valleys where I live at 75 cents piteously praying 
for labor at 45 cents a ton, and I have seen manhood blush and 
American sentiment pale before the inflictions of poverty that 
came upon that industrious people. 

Do not tell me that the miner has committed indiscretions. That 
may be so, and you may condemn it, but I say the political power 
in this country that was hurled at him like an avenging Nemesis 
is to blame for his sufferings to-day. I am going to insert here, 
Mr. Speaker, some evidence. The chosen representative of the 


ey er arg of the United States is President Ratchford. | of Texas as being a powerful argument on the subject of free raw 
eis the president of the United Mine Workers’ Association of the | 


United States. He is a man of good character, clear head, warm 
heart, and thoroughly devoted to the interests of his people. He 
has made astatement, which I reproduce, and which is as follows: 


President Ratchford, of the United Mine Workers’ Association, in a com- 
munication to the New York Herald dated July 3, says: 

“A miner's w in the western Pennsylvania field range from 4 to 47 
cents per ton in thin-veined districts, and from 8 to 28 cents per ton in the 
thick-veined. In 1893 the mining rate in thin-veined districts was 72 cents, 
and thick-veined 65 cents per ton. During the same year the rate in Ohio 
and was 70 and 75 cents, respectively. Now it is 51 cents, with are 
duction proposed in Ohio to 45 cents per ton. This ratio holds good in a gen 
eral a al the line; Illinois, a portion of Iowa, eastern and central 
Pennsylvania, and the Virginias are all equally affected. 

These indicate a reduction in rates for mining of from 2) to 30 
cents per ton since 1893. It was in August, 1893, that the Congress which 
framed the Wilson tariff law met and the work upon the bill which reduced 
the coal tariff 35 cents per ton was begun. It was promised that that bill 
would take the entire duty off coal, and the bill as framed by the Ways and 
Means Committee and passed by the House did romove the entire rate of 75 


cents per ton and placed coal upon the free list. The Senate, however, re- 


stored a part of the duty on coa!, making the rate 40 cents per ton, and the 

bill when it became a law reduced the tariff rates on bituminous coal 35 cents 

or oe the rate under the McKinley law having been 75 cents per ton and 
rate mmed by the Wilson law being 40 cents per ton. 

“The LOW TARIFF, LOW WAGES. 

fact that the entire reduction of wages which miners are complaining 

of has occurred since the beginning of work upon the Wilson tariff law. and 

that the reduction is nearly the same as the reduction made in the tariff by 
that act, is of itself a remarkable coincidence, and would 


peovemy warrant 
4 that the tariff reduction caused the reduction in wages. 
sea boend pene paaenge of the Wilson tariff bill a visitor to Newport News, the 


he Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, might have seen at 


any time four to a dozen coasting vessels lying at the docks awaitin 
= arrival of coal trains from Virginia and West Vir inia loaded with coa 


be shipped to New York and New England. No sooner had the 
tariff taken 


i 


effect than all these vessels disappeared as completely as 


though they had been Ifed in mid-ocean. The reason for this transforma- 
Was sen wee simply : The rate of duty on coal under the McKinley law 
Was such as foreign coal from New England or Eastern ports, but 
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the reduction of rates to 40 cents per ton by the Wilson law permitted Nova 





Scotia coal to enter the Northeastern Atlantic ports at h low rates that 
the West Virginia coal could not compete with rhe Nova Scotia coals 
are cheaply mined, and as many of the mines ext r water, it Is prac- 
ticable to load the coal directly on vessels and thus place it in any of the 
Eastern United States ports at very low pric 
NOVA SCOTTA COAT it I 

The result of this reduction in the tar va N ala 
took the place in the East of that from the West \ i the 
West Virginia mine owners and operators w it ook a warket 
elsewhere. Railroad rates to the West wet | ‘ 1 had 
formerly gone to New England went West an 1 with 
the coal of Ohio, Indiana, and Tlinois I \\ rn 
markets tumbled; then followed a rate war b railron ' veen 
mines and mine owners; a reduction in wa i at t i fol- 
lowed by reductions in the West, until 1 ers ‘ \ than 
they had ever been known under the protective } \ { 

“Other causes, also resulting from the Wil 1 law, have with 
equal certainty in keeping down the prices which it w p lo to pay for 
mining 

“The suspension or reduction work in fact ull par 
try, resulting from the operations of the Wil \\ 1 la treduet 
in the demand for coal and combined with the in fi o rta 
tions to still further reduce the demand for the labor of the ming und the 
prices paid for their services. While the amount al actually i 
18 only about 4,000,000 tons a year, or sufficient to t nt 
about 8,000 miners, the loss in markets to American mines by th n 
of manufacturing was much greater 

The New York Tribune adds: 

The present strike of the coal miners is looked n with great n by 
Democratic leaders here. It calls attention di tly and | t to the 
fact that their legislation is beyond question responsible for the reductions 
of wages, all of which, according to President Ratchford, have occurred since 
the inception of that legislation. Not only is the Democratic party responst- 
ble for the reduction of 45 cents per ton, which caused this reduction in wages, 
but many of the men now most prominent in its councils and as its leaders 
urged and even demanded a removal of the entire duty on coal, placing it 
absolutely upon the free list, which would have undoubtedly still further re 
duced the wages of miners 

Mr. William J. Bryan was one of the most earnest and active members of 
the wing of his party which demanded the removal of the entire duty on 
coal, saying in a speech in Congress, January 1, 184 

“The duty on coal isindefensible. * * * Thedutyoncoal is nothing but 
a subsidy, which the people along the seacoast are compelled to pay to 
the transportation companies. : Take the tariff off coal, so that the 
New England manufacturers can buy it for lk and they can manufacture 
more cheaply; and then, by cutting down the tariff on the products of their 
factories, we can compel them to sell at a lower p! to the people of the 


South and West." 


Here is the whole of it. Here is the whole of it, Mr. Speaker, 
and no man can gainsay it. The evil lies right at the door of 
Democratic free trade, and this is a raw material. Lam delighted 
that we have driven the Democratic leader of this House headlong 
in a precipitory flight away from the old doctrine of free raw ma 
terial... He sees the rising storm of repudiation. He is talented 
and clear-headed in his observations, and seeing that one of the 
outposts of Democracy must be abandoned, with eloquent protest 
and ingeni us apology he has dismantled the guns upon the old 
wooden fort, he has blown up arsenal, wrecked the battlements, 
and withdrawn to what he deemed a more secure position. 

But it is the death rattle in the throat. It is the quivering ap- 
peal of the dying victim. It is the stentorious breathing of the 
abandoned sufferer. Withont the dogma of free raw material 
Democracy, upon this question, isahumbug. I point to the wool 


material; I point to the pine of Georgia; | point to the cotton of 
South Carolina; I point to the sugar of Louisiana; I point to the 
citrus fruit of California, as indicative of the decaying fortunes 
of Democratic dogma, and there are others 
1 do not know what will be done by the 


Democratic party in 


1900. They have an adjustable platform. They are unique in fit- 
ting themselves to any rising storm. The dweller upon the prairie 
of the far Northwest does not with greater facility and rapidity 


adjust himself to the dugout at the appearan of a cyclone than 
does the Democratic party readjust itself to the rising storms of 
public opinion, 

Mr. Speaker, in this Hall in the contest 


s gone by, and yet not 
very far gone by, we have listened with profound interest to the 
discussion of this free raw material question. I do not mean the 
recent division of time upon that question between the two di 
tinguished leaders on this floor. I do not mean that; but I refer 
to the debates when the distinguished boy orator participated. If 
that distinguished and eloquent gentleman has one proposition in 


his political creed that is better settled in his own mind than any 


other proposition it is his untiring, zealous advocacy of free raw 
material. ; ; ; 4 
His eloquence upon this floor in defense of that theory of tariff 


taxation was beautiful and impressive beyond my power to de- 
scribe; and now, when he faces the declaration of the new depar 
ture, he will feel like retiring to some political convent and there 
forever abjuring the world and all its sins or else devoting him- 
self to the task of neeting the progress of Democratic growth and 
evolution. But this is a matter in which the average Republican 
is not deeply interested, and for the present I transfer the contro- 
versy to the distinguished gentlemen who are the most nearly and 
deeply interested in the issue of the contest, merely suggesting to 
them not the cruel declaration of the fabled woman when her 
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husband and bruin were in a contest, but the more civilized and 
charitable motto of the English sporting world, ‘‘ May the best 
man win.” 

And now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, the coal miner can see 
this. He may be hungry, but he is intelligent. His family may 
suffer, but he can read. His interest lies in the vast development 
of our industrial system, and he knows enough to know that the 
volume of the mining of coal depends upon the volume of the in- 
dustrial development of the country, and he knows enough to 
know that the policy of that party which seeks to introduce the 
handiwork and production of foreign labor into this country is 
his enemy, and he knows enough to know that that party which 
demands the American market for the American producer is the 
party that will open the factory and start the fires of industry 
and prosperity; and as a member of the Republican party, jeal- 
ous of its future, proud of its history, confident of its preseut posi- 
tion, I am ready to submit the issue to the laboring men of the 
United States. 


_ | 


The Tariff. 


SPEEOH 
HON. WILLIAM F. LOVE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 19, 1897, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the bill (H. R.379) to provide revenue for the Govern- 
dustries of the United States. 


ment and to encourage the 

Mr. LOVE said: 

Mr. Speaker: The question for our consideration is whether or 
not we will adopt the report of the conference committee. 

This bill, after having been considered in the Senate for over 
two months, has been returned to the House with more than 800 
amendments. But under parliamentary practices and usages in 
this body we are not permitted to sift the chaff from ‘the wheat, 
retaining in the bill those amendments that meet our approval, 
but we must accept or reject the report of the conference commit- 
tee asa whole. I would like to retain in the bill some of the Sen- 
ate amendments that have been rejected by the committee. For 
instance, bagging and ties, gunny sacks, floor matting, burlaps, 
and paris green were again put on the free list by the Senate, 
which was about the only favoritism shown the Southern farmer 
in this bill. These are necessities that our people are compelled 
to buy, and the action of the committee in placing them on the 
taxable list puts an unjust burden on one class of the people, and 
those least abie to bear it. 

There can be no justification for this action. It is inde- 
fensible either from a protection or revenue standpoint. It will 
be a direct tax upon those who will receive no benefits, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, from the measure. Binding twine still re- 
mains on the free list—to which we do not object—bnt why this 
discrimination? The sacks used for transporting grain and ferti- 
lizers alone will cost the farmer, by this ae duty, a half mil- 
lion dollars, while the increased cost on bagging and ties will add 
nearly a million more. 

Agriculture for a century has been paying, through a tariff tax, 

cial tribute to manufactures. Agriculture has been furnishing 

e great bulk of our e From 1820 to 1880 the average was 
81.53 percent; from 1880 to 1896, 71.98 per cent were the = 
of agriculture. Last year our exports amounted to $278,000,000, 
the largest in our history; 66.6 per cent was fromthefarm. These 
large exports have gone abroad to settle the balance of trade, to 
sustain our credit, to supply the National Treasury, and give com- 
mercial standing to this great nation, which could not have lived 
one year without it. 

A republic which practices injustice and discrimination against 
an interest so important as this, which increases their burdens 
until this great industry ceases to be profitable and the farms are 
covered with mortgages, driving the discontented occupants to 
the already crowded cities and towns, is sapping its foundation 
and will ultimately lead to its own destruction. 

COTTON. 

A tariff of 20 per cent on raw cotton was also added by the Sen- 
ate as a protection to the Southern planters, but it is a sham and 
delusion, like other agricultural schedules of the bill. The price 
of all cotton is fixed in Liverpool, where two-thirds of the Ameri- 
can crop finds a market, just as the price of our corn and wheat 
is fixed abroad, and we can not raise the by a tariff tax. Of 
the 55,000,000 pounds of cotton im into the United States 
last; year, 43,000,000 pounds did not and could not compete with 
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American cotton. The sea-island cotton is the only «: 
which the Egyptian article is supposed to come into co) 
because it is only in the manufacture of certain class, 

that the Egyptian staple can be used. 

Statistics show that just in proportion as American c. 
of Egyptian cotton has Sceeumel in the same proport 
American consumption of sea-island cotton increased 
portations of long-staple cotton last year were 57,0) } 
exportations of sea-island cotton were 49,651 bales. It 
any benefits whatever to be derived by the cotton )) 
this cotton tax,they were more than offset by the co 
duty of 10 per cent on cotton goods given the many 
once in lieu of the cotton tax,and in addition to the 
already allowed in the House bill, enabling the man 
advance the price of cotton goods to that extent, not 
wares made froin sea-island cotton, but on most of th: 
the cotton schedule which the farmer must buy, and lik. 
other consumer. Instead of its being beneficial to the ; 
would be an additional burden. 

WOOL AND HIDES. 

The Senate increased the duty on wool and put a tax on hides 
but the manufacturer of woolen goods and the manufact yr, 
leather were at once allowed in leu a compensatory duty w))\.), 
the consumer pays. 

The manufacturer of woolen goods is given 55 per cent for +) 
sake of protection, and in lien of 11 cents per pound prot; 

iven in this line on the better grades of wool, the maniuiictyy, 

given 44 per cent additional. It is estimated that the cost.) 
woolen phat annually under this bill will amount to $175.01) 
more than under the present law; $50,000,000 of this will vo in: 
Treasury, leaving $125,000,000 to the manufacturer. I)... )) 
law gives 10 per cent protection on leather and 30 per . 
harness. This bill doubles the protection on leather an 
harness a protection of 45 per cent, while raw hides hay: v1 
per cent, and an equal drawback is given on leather ex)ort. 
when manufactured from imported hides, which is caleu!:: 
increase the demand for foreign hides and lessen the demu 
price for domestic hides. 

So we have an object lessori that whenever raw materia! 
on the dutiable list in this bill, a corresponding increas: i 
to the manufactured article, which becomes an addit | tax 
pure and simple, u consumption. This does not tend to e ual 
ize the burdens of taxation. Noexchange is given. |! 
readjustment of existing benefits among the favored f : 
to operate equally throughout the country and not discriminate 
between classes or sections,” but it is a direct increase to the Lu 
dens already borne by the masses. 

LAND PLASTER. 

The Senate has also added to the dutiable list, at the ratc 
per ton, but which the committee fixes at 50 cents per | 
oe or gypsum, an article largely used by the farmer 
ertilizers, an article that has been on the free list for more | 
halfacentury. The fertility of our soil is being rapidly ¢x):ius' 
and fertilizing is a necessity. This amendment w’!! 
farmer on the material used to produce bread and meat, and then 
he will be forced to sell that bread and meat at free-trade pri 

The farmers of the United States are taxed on all they ! 
are forced to sell their staples in competition with the 
labor in the world’s free-trade market. 

PARIS GREEN. 

The tariff on paris green has been raised from 12} to 2) pr 

which is another article of great importance to Southern | 
SUGAR. 

The country has been led to believe that the Senate amen iment 
to the sugar schedule had been greatly reduced by the oo 
and that a victory had been won over the trust; but - 
not the case. There is a tax of $1.95 on a hundred pv 
refined sugar that is fixed andabsolute. Then, there is « - 
of 38.3 that is imposed upon sugar coming from countric- 

a bounty equal to that. These exactions will amount |v 
$75,000,000 per annum that must be paid by the consumers 0! 
The trust gets a differential of 66 cents on the hundred pou: | 
refined sugar, which brings to the trust over $4,000,000 anni y. 
while its net annual dividends, according to its own official ©)". 
ainount to $7,125,000, this being over 30 per cent on the « 
capital invested. ; 

ugar stock has continued to advance since this bil! has)" '" 
conference, and has advanced 11 points since the report was! : 
Shares are worth $36 more than they were a week since. | , 
stronger evidence be produced than this to prove that the \"- 
has won the victory? 

With these facts before us, the 
creased this enormous bounty to this 


Republican members hav’) 
tic trust, which, 


Sion ak tial vampire, is sucking the very lifeblood of the na 


poisoning every artery of 


commerce. 
Vast quantities of sugar, wool, and other articles have te 












recently im free, or at low-tariff rates, and the manufacturer 
will be permitted to sell them to the consumer at high-tariff prices, 
to advance the fortunes of those already immensely rich. 

RATE OF DUTY AND NUMBER OF ARTICLES EMBRACED. 


The tariff burden is greatly increasing both in the rate of its | 
exactions and the number of articles protected. “Our infant in- | 
dustries,” after a century of development, are unable to stand | 
alone, and each year need additional nursing. Will wenever reach | 
the end? Will this iniquitous system with its increasing burdens 
be forever fastened upon us, and like the opium victim each day 
requiring larger doses to satisfy the morbid appetite. 

The rate of duties of the first tariff bill, 1789, averaged about 5 

r cent and included only about 75 articles. In 1846, under the 
Walker tariff, the rate was about 27 per cent and included about 
1,200 articles. In 1865 the rate was about 47 per cent, including 
9.000 articles. The McKinley tariff averaged about 50 per cent, 
including 4,000 articles. The Wilson tariff averaged 37 per cent, 
including a little less than 4,000 articles. And the Dingley bill 
averages over 57 per cent and includes 4,500 articles. The indus- 
tries represented by these articles, which are expected to reap 
$1,000,000 annually from this act, with a few exceptions, are lo- 
cated in a small area of this immense territory, and only about 8 

r cent of our population is engaged in these industries that are 
really benefited F ecer sae 

These favored ustries furnish now only about 30 per cent of 
our export trade. Capital invested in the manufacturing indus- 
tries i 121 per cent from 1880 to 1890, while during that 
same period farm values shrunk from 30 per cent of the total 
wealth of the country to 20 per cent of thesame. ‘‘ The law can 
not make wealth, but the law can and does transfer wealth. 
Helpless to create, it is powerful to plunder.” 

REVENUE. 

One of the main purposes of this bill as set forth in the title is 
to raise revenue, and yet we have over $235,000,000 in the Treas- 
ury. The Democratic party believes that taxes should be levied 
for revenue only. The very object fora tax law is revenue, anda 
tax im on articles in such a way as to interfere with the 
compact between buyer and seller or that destroys honest com- 
petition, which is the life of trade (thereby increasing the price), 
unless it be for the benefit of the public Treasury, is unjust and 
uu warranted, 

But this measure has a twofold purpose. It is also intended to 
protect the manufacturer and the trusts. And in order to do this 
successfully rates are fixed in many instances too high to produce 
revenue, mere increase in the rates of duty does not neces- 
sarily increase revenues. High prohibitive duties bring no rev- 
enue, when importations are forbidden, competition barred, and 
the protected manufacturer controls the price of wares and wages. 

The syndicates are allowed to impose taxes merely for their own 


an Pelf, not patriotism, dominates in many sched- 
es of the bill. 


COMMERCIAL WAR AGAINST FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


It is a declaration of commercial war against all foreign coun- 
tries with whom we have trade relations, especially the Republics 
of South America; whose trade by this unwise policy is transferred 
to the countries of Europe, where it is sought and highly valued. 
This unfriendly policy is sure to arouse a spirit of revenge. 

HIGHER PRICES AND LESS MONEY. 


It is expected that the passage of this measure will increase the 
price of protected manufactured wares provided a home market 
can be found for them. How is the home market to be increased 
by tariff taxes when it is already supplied and an enormous sur- 

us is going abroad? If our ple are unable to buy at low 
values, how can they buy at high values? Should prices advance, 
more money will be needed for individual use and to facilitate 
trade. Whatincrease of the volume of money have we to-day? 
Only that derived by the free coinage of gold, which is offset by 
the exports of gold. There is a certain demand for money, ever 
inc as population grows. Our population is increasing 
eae while our money per capita must be decreasing in pro- 

on. ; 

Whatis the remedy? Producing more money or by destroying 
one-half of that which we now have? 

The bankers propose to remedy the condition by the retirement 
of all Government paper and the substitution of a bank currency 
under Government control, which no doubt would be good for the 
banks. More taxes and less money is expected to bring general 
Prosperity. Can the American people be thus deceived? 

ECONOMY. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been well said that a most excellent source 
of revenue was to be found in economy and frugality in public 

are now enormous, and if they continue to 


grow in the as in the past, we will be forced to resort to 
additional methods besides the tariff to raise the necessary rev- 


abe sie. Ss 
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Our national expenditures have increased from 42 cents per 








capita in 1790 to $1.36 in 1820, $1.03 in 1830, $1.41 in 1840, $1.60 in 
1850, $3 in 1860, and about $7.20 in 1896. 

Tariff taxes are about to be largely increased on nearly every 
thing the people eat, drink, wear, or use in production, and the 
pubhec expenditures, instead of being diminished to meet the exi- 
gencies of the situation, are being increased and extended. 

Let us seriously weigh the responsibility of our position, and 
with true allegiance to our trust dare to doou ill duty, sacredly 
and patriotically, regardless of party affiliations or political spoils. 
Let us adopt the wise and patriotic utterances of the greatest of 
Englishmen, Mr. Gladstone: ‘ Love of liberty for all, without 
tinction of class; creed, or country, and resolute preference fi 
interest of the whole people to any interest of narrower scope.’ 


Retrospective Legislation—This Performance will go down 
to the Future ia the History of these Times as One of the 
Most Unpatriotic Acts with which the Country has been 
AMicted. 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
OF 
InN THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


OHIO, 


Monday, July 19, 1897. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) entitled “An 
act to provide revenue for the Government and to encourage the indus 
tries of the United States "’ 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is at this time coming to us from all the 
sources of information valuable knowledge of the fact that vast 
quantities of merchandise have been and are being imported into 
the United States in anticipation of the increased rates of duty to 
be levied and collected under the pending bill. It is estimated 
that $40,000,000 which, under the ordinary course of business, 
would have come to the Treasury of the United States from im 
ports has been anticipated under the lower rates of duty, and to 
that extent the Treasury will be defrauded. 

Notably has there been an enormous incursion of free wool, 
enough, it is said by those who claim to know, to run the factories 
of the United States for two years and deprive the woolgrowers 
of any direct protection under the Dingley law; but still more 
notable and still more aggressive has been the action of the 1m- 
porters of sugar. By the process of flooding the country with 
their product and the delay in the passage of the tariff bill not 
less than $16,000,000 worth of sugar will be added to that in the 
United States. Now, when the necessities of the Treasury are so 
great, the people of the country will be anxious to locate the r 
sponsibility for this result. 

This bill was passed in the House of Representatives on the 3ist 
day of March last, and is here to-day reported to this House for 
the first time after it has emerged from the grasp of the Senate, 
and it is the purpose of the managers here to pass this bill before 
we adjourn to-night,and thereby show to the country the delib 
erate purpose of the House of Representatives to stand by the in- 
terests of the people of the United States of America. There were 
in the month of April thirty days, in May thirty-one days, in June 
thirty days, and in July up to this time twenty days; in all, one 
hundred and eleven days since the House of Representatives passed 
this bill. 

I am not complaining now of the length of time it took the Sen- 
ate to present us with their views in the form of an amended bill. 
It was a gigantic work, which took long and arduous labor, and 
the committee of conference devoted itself with wonderful patience 
and industry to solving the differences between the two Hon 


but in the meantime this importation has gone on. It was ail 
foreseen by the House of Representatives. 

Your Committee on Ways and Means understood perfectly that 
this rush df importation would occur, and so in order to protect 


the Government, in order that the Treasury might not be thus 
wronged and robbed, the House of Representatives placed in their 
bill section 27, which provided that the duties to be hereafter levied 
under this bill should take effect from the ist day of April last, 
and provided a fulland ample provision for the ascertainment and 
collection of such duties. Without waiting for discussion, at the 
demand of certain forceful influences, the Senate gave forth the 
proclamation to the importers that that section would be stricken 
out. They said in effect to the country, ‘‘ We do not know what 
we sha!l levy as duties, but we do know that this retrospective 
legislation shall not be in the law when it is passed.” 

do not complain of the Senate committee which struck out 
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this provision, for they did it for reasons that can not be answered, 
aud I am not here in the spirit of fault-finding. Gentlemen who 
engaged in this effort and were successful doubtless believed that 
they were actuated by patriotic motives; but I have this to say: 
The effect of their motive has lessened the present revenues of the 
country $40,000,000, and if there is a deficiency in the revenues of 
the Government for the fiscal year, the fault may properly be laid 
at this door. 

And now that there may not be any misgiving on this subject 
by our friends, and that there may be no hesitation on the part of 
anybody to locate this wrong, and never forget it, I here present 
an argument in behalf of this legislation in a letter transmitted to 
me on the 28th day of April last by Hon. John Little, ex-atiorney- 
general of the State of Ohio, and one of the best lawyers in the 
United States of America. 

I add also that the substance of this argument was printed be- 
fore the action of the Senate committee in the public press of the 
country, and I may add now that no lawyer ever said, so far as 
I heard or read, that this legislation was not perfectly proper so 
far as its constitutionality was concerned and so far as the power 
to pass it and to enforce it was concerned. It was a simple prop- 
osition easy of execution, and the argument is unanswerable. I 
will not indulge in absurd statements involving my opinion, as 
has been done by some passionate individuals, but I will say that 
this sort of legislation has been enacted over and over again by 
Congress and always upheld by the courts, and here is the argu- 
ment: 

APRIL 28, 1897. 

DeAR GENERAL: I have examined, as you suggested, section 27 of the 
Dingley billin respect to its constitutionality, with such care as my engage- 
ments allowed, and send you results. 

Among the expressed powers granted to Congress is the power “ to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, mposts, and excises." All the power of the people in 
this regard is delegated to Congress, subject only to such limitations as are 
prescribed in the Constitution itself. Within these limitations its legislative 
authority upon this subject is as ample and complete as that of the British 
Parliament. or as the people could possibly bestow. That the enactment of 
retrospective laws, both of a criminal and civil character, is the exercise of 
legisla ive power no one will deny. 

‘he question then is, ls the power given to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
etc., limited by that instrument so as to prevent retrospective enactments in 
reference thereto? The general power to tax is asweeping one. It was said 
by the great Marshall in that mine of Constitution lore, McCulloch vs. Mary- 
land, that the power to tax is the power to SeetrOr and the truism was re- 
peated by Chief Justice Chase in the tax cases, I believe, and has been reiter- 
ated over and over again. Any legislation within this power not prohibited 
is allowable. ; 

There are three classes of retrospective laws prohibited by the Constitu- 
tion, namely: Bills of attainder, ex post facto laws, and laws ay myles | the 
obligations of contracts. All three are prohibited to the States, but only the 
first two to Congress. (Miller, J.,in Kring vs. Missouri, 107 U. S., 227.) 

There is no express and no implied inhibition against Congress passing 
laws impairing the obligations of contracts. (Knox vs. Lee, 12 Wall., 633; 
Mitchell vs. Clark, 110 U. 5., 633.) 

If Congress then has not the power to pass the retrospective provisions of 
section 27, it is not because it may result in the impairment of contracts ex- 
yee or implied, but because they are in their nature ex post facto. But 

hey are not of this character. hat are ex post facto laws, within the 
meaning of the prohibition, was settled by the Supreme Court of the United 
States a hundred years ago in_the leading case of Calder vs. Bull, 3 Dall, 388, 
which has been unvaryingly adhered to and recognized ever since in repeated 
decisions of that court, a which are Fletcher vs. Peck, 6 Cranch, 138; 
Watson vs. Mercer, 8 Peters, 110; Carpenter vs. Penn., 17 Howard, 41; Lock 
vs, New Orleans, 4 Wall., 172; Kring vs. Missouri, 107 U. S., 227; In re Sawyer, 
124 U. 8., 219; Medley, petitioner, 154 U.8.,171; Duncan vs. Missouri, 152 U. 8., 
382; Gibson vs. Missouri, 162 U. S., 590. 

Justice Chase, delivering the opinion of the court in the Calder-Bull case, 
defined ex t facto and retrospective laws. He said: 

“T will state what laws I consider ex post facto laws within the words and 
intent of the prohibition: 

*irst. Any law that makes an action done before the passing of the law, 
and which was innocent when done, criminal, and punishes such action. 

“Second. That aggravates a crime or makes it greater than it was when 
committed. . 

“Third, Every law that changés the punishment and inflictsa greater pun- 
ishment than the law annexed to the crime when committed. 

‘Fourth. Every law that alters the legal rules of evidence and receives 
less or different testimony than the law received at the time of the commis- 
sion of the effense in order to convict the offender. 

‘All these and similar laws are manifestly unjust and oppressive. In my 
opinion the true distinction is between ex post facto laws and retrospective 
laws. Every ex post facto law must recessarily be retrospective, but every 
ee yective law is not an ex post facto law. The former only are pro- 

ibited. 

“Every law that is to have an operation before the making thereof. as to 
commence at an antecedent time, or to save time from the statute of limita- 
tions, or to excuse acts which were unlawful and before committed, is retro- 
spective." 

This case went to the Supreme Court from Connecticut. In 17% the legis- 
lature of that State by resolution set aside a decree of a probate court, en- 
tered two years before, disapproving and refusing record of a will, and al- 
lowed anew hearing after the time ad elapsed for the same under the then 
existing law. The rehearing resulted in the probate of the will, and thereby 
changed the ownership in considerable degree of an estate. In other words, 
it divested vested rights—vested under laws in force before the retrospective 
act. Yet the latter was upheld by the Supreme Court, it being held that 
waite Se ‘ind was retrospective, it was not ex post facto, and therefore not 
prohibited. 

The case of Carpenter vs. Pennsylvania, supra, originated in this way: In 
1850 the legislature of that State passed a law construing and enlarging the 
scope of an act of 1826 relative to taxes on successions. By the latter act a 
succession tax was laid upon ence as of the year 1549, not liable therefor 
under the former act. Still the law (1850) was upheld both by the supreme 
court of the State and by that of the United States on the doctrine announced 
in the Calder case. The latter court said: 

“ The act of 1850 in enlarging the operation of the act of 1826 and by extend- 
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ing the | f th 1 

ng the language of that act beyond its legal import i: rOFT € 

form; but its practical agency is to subject to aasonsment pan . te n ite 
taxation to answer an existing exigency of the State.” And eeet 6 to 
if the act of 1850 involved a change in the law of succession **¢ : 

as a fiscal imposition, this court could not pronounce it an ex post 

Thus we have a retrospective law in effect divesting or maki; 
for divesting vested rights and one laying an additional back tu 
erty upheld as not within the prohibition of the Constitu! +} 
States. 

The line of decisions under this head is unbroken. You. in ; 
well stated in the House that the recent case of United States ; 
U. 8., 78) is in accord with it. All the cases hold that for a | 
retrospective operation the intention of the legislature to that 
clear, unmistakable, and imperative. Chief Justice Fuller in ¢) 
ing and adopting the language of the court in United Stat 
Cranch, 413), says: 

“Words in a statute ought not to have a retrospective oper 
they are so clear, strong, and imperative that no other meann 
nexed to them, or unless the intention of the legislature can not } 
satisfied.”’ 

He then proceeds to show that it was not the intention of Co: 
the Wilson bill should take effect August 1, it having become a 
28th, and that such a construction would make parts of the act j, 
and incongruous. But it stands out clearly on every page o 
that if such had been the manifest and unmistakable intentio 
the law would have been held to take effect on the Ist instead of +), 
August, except as to the sections imposing penalties. To have 
retrospective operation would be to sanction ex post facto legis}. 

The Chief Justice, as to these sections, therefore (page s}), | 
cantly remerks: “ Of course these sections can not be given a 
effect according to their terms,” thereby implying that the ot) 
had such been the purpose. In fact, the eourt says in terms tha 
tion is not one of construction, but of intention as to the operat 
this act;"’ not one of constitutional power so to legislate, but o: 

Congress intended to legislate, the power not being questioned. 

While the power of Congress to enact retrospective legislatio: 
ex post facto or bill-of-attainder character, in respect of subjects fx, 
strictedly within its legislative cognizance, as the power to levy 
duties, seems, therefore, so patent and well established as to maké {)) 
cussion needless, it isinteresting to note how completely the doctri: 
the decisions are based is embedded in our institutions. The importai 
tion between ex post facto and other retrospective laws, observed by the Con 
stitutional Convention (see Madison Papers, 1399, 1450, 1579) and by 1’! t) 
ing law writers from Blackstone down, has been recognized from thc: 
days to the present. 

aryland and North Carolina, in 1776—facts mentioned in the carly. 
put this clause into their constitutions: 

“That retrospective laws punishing facts committed before the ; 
of such laws, and by them declared criminal, are offensive, unjust. and i: 
patible with liberty; wherefore no ex post facto law ought to be) 

Tennessee carried this into her constitution in 1798, and Florida 
in 1834, and all have since maintained it. 

Massachusetts declared in her constitution, 1780: 

* Laws made to punish actions done before the existence of such law 
which have not been declared crimes by preceding laws, are unju-t 
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sive, and inconsistent with the fundamen ee peet a free governmet 
Yy, 


The first constitution of Ohio, 1802, sim forbade the enactment of 
post facto laws; but in that of 1851 the prohibition was broadened and th 
sage of * retroactive laws,’ with some qualifications, was forbidd« 

The Missouri constitutions, from the first (1820), have provide: 

“That no ex post facto law, nor law impairing the obligation « 
or retrospective in its operations, can be passed.” 

Texas, from her first constitution, 1845, has maintained a similar provisior 
in all her fundamental laws, prohibiting in the same section bot) ex 
facto and retroactive laws. 

The first constitution of Georgia, 1798, simply prohibited ex post fact 
laws; that of 1865 forbade these and also “ retroactive laws injurious!y affect- 
oan say right of the citizen."’ This was significantly omitted in the revisi: 
° 5 

The constitution of Colorado, 1876, provides “ that no ex post facto | 
law * * retrospective in its operation shall be passed by t! 
assembly.” 

While most of the State legislatures have the power to pass ret! 
laws which are not ex post facto, they are far more restricted ii 
cise of this power than is Congress, because of the inhibition agai 
ing the obligation of contracts applicable to them all, and som 
because of local preventive provisions. 

Because of such restrictions not applicable to Congress, retros)* “gis: 
lation, where allowed in the States, is largely confined to laws of 2 curati 
nature. There isa great-multitude of decisions by the State court 
upon such restrictions, which throw no light on the general ques: 
consideration. We have a number and some variety in Ohio. We 
quiring not what may be done by the States under their several | 
tions, but wnat can be done by the United States under its Consti' 

Not only has the power to pass retrospective laws been success! tilly 
cised by the State legislatures, but the principle, as I conceive, was recog 
nized and acted upon by Congress in the very beginning of the Government, 
and in respect of this very power of taxation. 

* An act for laying a duty on goods, wares, and merchandise imported into 
the United States” was introduced by Mr. Madison ee 8, and was ap- 
proved by Washington July 4, 1789. 1t was the second law passe! |y Con- 
gress. It went into effect generally August 1 following. 
things it laid a duty on teas as follows: \ 

On all teas imported from Europe in ships or vessels built in the United 
States and belonging wholly to a citizen or citizens thereof, or in ships or ves- 
sels built in foreign countries, and on the 16th day of May last wholly the 
property of a citizen or citizens of the United States and so continuing until 
the time of importation, as follows: 
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On all tees imported in any other manner than as above mentioned, as 
follows: 
nts 
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It wasalso provided that on all wares, and merchandise, 0! her than 
teas, imported from China or India in other than American built and wed 
ships, or in foreign-built ships not ownec by American citizens © on the ey 
day of May last,” should be subject to a duty of 1 rcentad valorem. By 


the fifth section a discount of 10 per cent on all duties imposed by the act was 
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.wed on all shipments in American-owned vessels, as above described 
allow ownedMay 16, 1780. - 7 

Bearing in mind the conditions then existing, that it took from five to 
eight ae to cross the Atlantic, and nearly as many months to sail around 
the Horn to China and India; that more than 8 per cent of our imports then 
came in foreign-built and foreign-owned ships, the act. in effect, went largely 
into operation on the 16th of May, forty-eight days before its approval. The 
16th day of May was the day it passed the House. On that day the amend- 
ment fixing the time from which to determine, under given conditions, what 
duties were to paid, was adopted just as your amendment was introduced 
and adopted on the day (March 31) the Dingley bill passed the House. 

But there was this difference in the two cases: You gave one day’s notice 
of the conditions which would result in the imposition of the new back du 
ties, quite sufficient for the importers and exporters of the world to be 
informed of them, whereas Mr. Madison gave no notice at all. On the even 
ing the Dingley bill passed the House, as you will see from the inclosed letter 
clipped from the Commercial Tribune of April 11, and dated London, March 
3], our consul- sneral, Mr. Collins, was besieged at his office in that city with 
exporters anxious to learn about the operation of your amendment; and the 
Leeds Mercury, on the same evening, hastens to reassure Yorkshire traders 
“that the retrospective clause is a bold Yankee bluff for the purpose of 
checking shipments and minimizing the loss to the revenues,” etc. 

Probably the marts of trade the world over were as speedily advised. On 
the other hand, it was out of the question for Asiatic or even European trad- 
ers to know of the Madison amendment till long after the bill became a law. 
Doubtless man goods were imported in foreign yessels to America after 
May 16, and_before the law became known, that did not arrive till after Au- 
gust 1, which might have been brought in American ships. or in foreign-built 
ships owned by Americans, had there been notice of the Madison amendment 
such as was given of yours. An additional duty had to be paid in conse- 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 1), 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of th 
two Houses on the bill (H. R to provide revenue for the Gove 

and to encourage the industries of the United Stat 

Mr. EPES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The people of my State and district have borne 
the brunt of two of the most terrible wars with which this coun- 
try has been scourged. Well-nigh every square inch of Virginia 
Every hillock has its history. 
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| Every mountain peak marks a prominence around whose base the 


quence; on teas brought from Europe, 7,9, or 11 cents a pound, owing tokind, | 


and on merchandise trom India or China 12} per cent ad valorem: 

Under the Madison bill whether certain imports were chargeable with 
such and such duties depended on conditions of ownership as to the vessels 
in which they were brought, as such conditions existed on the day the bill 


the House. Under the Dingley bill whether certain imports are to be | 
made cha ble with such and such duties depends on conditions of owner 
ship as to the imports themselves, as such conditions existed on the day after 


the bill passed the House. Where is the difference in principle? Save as to 
notice. and that does not pertain to constitutionality, it seems to me in effect 
there isnone. The fathers gave no notice of the retrospective clause. You 
did. That isan important difference in policy, though not in law. 

The feature that makes retrospective legislation objectionable is this very 
lack of notice, so that there is no opportunity to conform conduct thereto 

The Treasury was benefited by Mr. Madison's retrospective provision. 
But for it many a cargo of goods would have escaped the increased duties. 
But the condition of the public revenues, in the judgment of the fathers, it 
would seem, justified the exigent measure, and the Constitution sanctioned it. 

Again, the same principle is embodied in the third law passed by the First 
Congress, “An act imposing duties on tonnage.” 
July 20.1789. That provides, among other things, * that the following duties 
shall be,and are hereby, imposed on all es or vessels entered in the United 
States: that is to say, on all ships or vessels built within the said States and 
belonging wholly to a citizen or citizens thereof, or not built within the said 
States, but on the 29th day of May, 1789, belonging and during the time such 
ships shall continue to belong wholly to a citizen or citizens thereof, at the 


rate of 6cents per ton; on all ships or vessels heretofore built in the United | 


States belonging wholly or in part to subjects of foreign powers. at the rate 
of 30 cents per ton; on all other ships or vessels, at the rate of 50 c& 
ton.” 

This act passed the House May 29. warmly supported by Mr. Madison. 


nts per 


As 


in the other case, and doubtless for the same reasons, duties on vessels were | 


made to depend upon conditions existing on the very day the bill passed the 
House, when such conditions were for the first time named.and of course 
without notice to persons concerned, and fifty-one days before the bill became 
alaw. Had there been notice, by change of ownership or use of American 
nstead of foreign vessels, much in tonnage would have been saved to indi- 
viduals and diverted from the public Treasury. 

It appears to me that under these statutes, considering the means of com 
munication and transportation of that day, duties on both goods and ships 
were, in effect and to all intents and purposes, retrospectively imposed as 
completely as, and more effectually than, is done by your amendment as to 


The view is advanced that the amendment is unconstitutional because its 
result would he to impose two duties on the same articles—the second after 
the first had been paid. But additional duties have often been imposed. 
About 1812 duties were increased 100 per cent. That one duty is exacted at 
the custom-house and another, newly imposed, after delivery of goods, in 


: 


stead of both being collected together, isa necessary inconvenience, but surely | 


not a fatality. 


It is said no one can say before final passage what shape a bill may take, 
and therefore foreknowledge of its provisions is impossible 





| palling. 
approved by Washington | 


crimson tide of battle has surged, while the valleys and plains have 
resounded to the martial tramp of hosts hurryimg to the contiict 
or returning from the fray: and when [ tell you that the district 


| | have the honor to represent lies between Yorktown and Appo- 


mattox, I am sure you will agree | need adduce no additional evi- 
dence to sustain what | have asserted. 

While all truthful, fair, and impartial history must ever en- 
circle the name of Virginia with a halo of glory, still there is 
another and more suggestive phase in which | would like to pre 
sent her—that is, the cost at which this history has been made. 
Every thoughtful reader and student of history must read be- 
tween the lines in which this glorioas record is written a story 
not only of death and suffering, but of devastation and destruc- 
tion of property, which expressed in figures would be simply ap- 
Every battle, every advance or retreat, whether of friend 
or foe, swept away in asingle day the thrift and earnings of years, 
while the final result of our late war took from our people prop- 
erty to an amount almost incalculable. 


In the face of ail these disasters and losses, from the very ashes 


| of our distress, we were called upon to pay our part of the enor- 





True; but on | 


the other hand, the action of the House, the direct representative of the | 


them with the sole power to originate revenue 
put allon notice of what may be reasonably ex 


People, commissioned b 
ls, may be fairly said 


pected. everyone is eee with notice that Congress may in its own | 
“a and time exercise its constitutional power of taxation. 


b is said again that a duty levied on imports after they leave the custom- 
instances consumed, is vain and impracticable. 
im and collected. Why not duties? 
could tom-houses are only a means to an end, created by statute. 
receipt b ~eenperter or owner, if disposed todoso. Such legislation would 
present the question of expediency, not constitutionality. 
nless legislation can be had on the line of your amendment, the will of 
whenever expressed in favor of increased duties on imports and 
of © however determined to execute that will, can and 
forestalled and baffled, pending the passage of the re- 
by excessive importations. No matter how pressing the ex- 
consequences, the same result will follow 


Congress 
the 
the 
will 
into the kets of importers. Other governments have 


the power toand do prevent this evil by their “budget speech” syste . 
system, or 
other methods of lation. Is ours powerless and without a remedy? 


Surely not. Section 27 indicates, if it does not fully embody, the remedy. It is 
= ©x post facto, for it precludes the recovery of penalties on account of back 
ties, and it is,in my judgment, clearly within the power of Congress to 


If anytaing said or reference made in this unpardonably long letter shall 
Prove of she slightest assistance to you, I shall be glad. 
Very truly, 


Hon. Cuas. H. Grosvenor, 
Washington, D. C. 


JOHN LITTLE. 
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and pass into individual and often irresponsible hands, and in many | 


But other taxes are sp | the West; in Kentucky and the Middle States, grain, blue grass, and 


| blooded stock: far South. cotton and sugar. 
abolish them altogether and lay and collect all duties on imports after 


revenues for an indefinite time will be diverted | 





mous war debt consequent upon that long-protracted and exhaust- 
ive struggle. Without a murmur we responded, though our gen- 
erosity to the General Government and the country at large aiter 
the war of the Revolution seemed to have been lost 
upon us was placed, along with the country at large, not only an 
income tax and a tax in the shape of a stamp placed on every 
check or receipt for moneys, but in addition thereto there was 
placed upon our staple and only money product, tobacco, an ex- 
orbitant tax. There was also placed on cotton, the staple prod- 
uct of the States south of us, an onerous tax. _ 

All of these were war measures, the two latter taxes exacted on 
cotton and tobacco being perhaps also of a penal character, placed 
upon the South because of secession. Still they were all war meas- 
ures, and have all been removed except the tobacco tax, which 
affects my people and the people of a part of a few other States, 
The continuance of this tax is unfair and unjust in the extreme. 
The country at large has been relieved of the income and stamp 
tax. The States farther south have been relieved of the tax on 
cotton, and there has been given to the States producing it a bounty 
on sugar, and yet the people of my State and section are still bur- 
dened with a tax on their only staple and money produet. 

If class legislation is unjust, sectional legislation of this charac- 
ter is positively criminal. The war has left my section of Virginia 


sight of, for 


| with nothing but our lands, which are adapted peculiarly to the 


growth of tobacco. They have wheat and corn, gold and silver in 
On none of these are 
taxes, while on someare given bounties. Butinold South Side Vir- 
ginia, which is distinctively a tobacco-growing section, there is lev- 
ied on tobacco a tax so heavy that it is daily bringing our people 
to bankruptcy and pauperism. 

Still we ask no bounties or special favors: all we ask is that we 
be put on an equal footing with the people of other sections—that 
we be given afair opportunity to make a livelihood. I know that 
it is claimed that by taxing the manufactured tobacco the tax is 
paid by the consumer. This is illogical and untrue, as is most 
manifest to anyone who will take the trouble to make an analysis 


| of the situation. 


At the present tax of 6 cents per pound on the manufactured 
article, a manufacturer, in pricing a pile of leaf from the farm, 
would conclude that to pay the farmer 8 cents and the Govern- 
ment 6 cents would make the tobacco cost him 14 cents, as it does; 
therefore you see that to drop this tax would enable the manu- 
facturer to supply the consumer at the same price and to give 
the producer nearly double as much for his product, or, as he would 











most likely do, he would divide this 6 cents between himself and 
the consumer and producer, giving the farmer 2 cents per pound 
more, which would make to him a difference of 25 per cent, to the 
manufacturer of 20 per cent, and to the consumer of about 16} 
per cent, this being to all interested the difference between suc- 
cess and failure; giving to each a profit instead of, as at present, a 
loss, which means solvency instead of bankruptcy; and in thus 
stimulating this single industry the farmer, the laborer, and the 
manufacturer would be lifted from poverty, as at present, to 
prosperity for the future. 

The great mass of the people of all parties, classes, and branches 
of the tobacco industry, in mine and all tobacco-growing sections 
of the country, are interested in the removal of this tax. It is the 
only vestige of a war tax remaining upon any section of the 
country; and in the name of justice and humanity the people so 
oppressed by this iniquitous and inequitable measure should be 
given relief, 

Why should the Louisiana farmer be paid a bounty as an en- 
couragement to produce sugar and the South Side Virginia farmer 
be compelled to pay a tax for the poor privilege of growing the 
crop to which his land is adaptable? Sugar is no more a necessity 
than tobacco, and with the proceeds derived from the sale of to- 
bacco my peoplé purchase the necessaries of life. 

I know it is held by many that tobacco is a luxury, but I main- 
tain that in more ways than one it is an absolute necessity. Many 
governments, recognizing in it a necessity, issue tobacco as regu- 
lar rations both to the navy and army, and England conspicu- 
ously is so particular in her tobacco supply to her — and navy 
as to regulate the formula by which it is manufactured. 

I submit, in point of fact and from practical experience, that 
tobacco is as much a necessity as sugar, tea,or coffee. Then, too, 
in my section it is absolutely a necessary crop, because only by its 
me nome can our farmers procure the other necessaries of life. 

Je have long since ceased to be able to compete with the West in 
the production of corn and meat, and unless we grow tobacco 
and use the surplus time of our laborers in producing our bread 
and meat, the expense of raising bread and meat weal be greater 
than if our people were to put the money in these products directly. 
In other words, my people must grow tobacco or starve; but with 
this tax upon tobacco, it looks very much as, if they do not grow 
it they will starve, and if they do grow it they will perish; so it is 
reduced to a mere choice of words, with about the same result. 

Mr. Speaker, tobacco is the only farm product on which there 
is a tax; and why, I ask, should this Government persist in 
this unjust discrimination against the growers of this necessary 
article of human consumption? It is used all over the civilized 
world; and while you find it from the palace down to the very 
hovels of the perishing and poor, you more frequently find it in 
the homes of the laboring men, who lead steady, sober, useful 
lives. Its use is not regarded as vicious, but, on the contrary, as 
respectable, and a comfort of which no one who desires it should 
be deprived. 

Mr. Speaker, I say that all laboring men, as a rule, use tobacco. 
Yes, I go further, and say most men throughout the civilized world 
use tobacco; but to the Jaborer in particular and the soldier, the 
sailor, and all classes exposed to the rigors of the seasons and 
climates, and who are engaged in long hours of labor, it is abso- 
lutely necessary; and yet, Mr. Speaker, by our present laws we are 
enabled to give this great staple to foreign governments at a lower 

rice than to our own people; for on all export tobacco we have 

ittle or no tax, and this is done at the expense of the farmers of 
our country, because the tax imposed regulates the market price; 
and then the exporter either makes this difference or else gives it 
to his foreign customer,‘but all at the expense of poor growers 
of the weed. 

By this unjust law our home consumers in general, and the 
farmers in particular, are discriminated against and the citizens 
of foreign countries given the benefit. I claim that such legisla- 
tion is criminal; it is robbing our own people for the benefit of 
foreigners and a few privileged parties here. As an American 
citizen, a Virginia tobacco raiser, and as a Representative on this 
fioor, I protest against this unjust tax, and shall continue so to do 
until they get that relief to which they are entitled by every con- 
sideration of equity and justice, by every law of God and man; 
yes, by the Constitution of this country, which proclaims equal 
rights to all and special privileges to none. 

By this tax, I say, you are grossly violating the spirit of the 
Constitution and treading calor foot every principle of demo- 
cratic government; not only depriving our own people of their 
rights, the right of exemption from this unjust and iniquitous 
tax, but by imposing it you refuse them the equal rights to which, 
under the Constitution, they are entitled, and you grant special 
privileges to aliens. strangers, and foreigners. Against this un- 
natural treatment by our own Government I shall protest in be- 
half of my people until this evil is remedied. 

Mr. Speaker, let us reflect for a moment and see how inconsist- 
ent this tax is with the principles both of the Democratic and 





Republican parties. The Republicans profess to be gre: 
ers in the upbuilding and protection of ‘ 
this reason, in the interests of certain manufacturer: 7 
pose passing this tariff bill, and in the face of this prof-..; |.” 
are imposing this tax upon tobacco, which discriminat, te 
the home market in favor of foreign governinents and . 


stroy our home mar 


tition for his tobacco, ena ; 
depress the price and rob our people, not for the direct }) f 
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the home mar 


You are a cooperating with these governm: 
et for one of our largest export f 

ucts, and thus, by papreninn 2s farmer of a healthy ho. 
ling foreign governments { 


their own people, but for the benefit of these greedy fo: 
ernments and of the combinations or trusts to which the 
fit to farm out these privileges, as has been clearly s| 
upon this floor by my colleague, Mr. Swanson. 
Tobacco is taken from our farmers at a price that is . 
them to penury and sold by these governments or thir ),.2 
to their own people at a profit of 800 per cent, and | 
that the imposition of this iniquitous tax enables thei : 
easily to do this, because, as I have shown, by relieviny +! 
ufacturer of this tax he will be able to give the tobacco | 
sumer at such a reduced price as will largely increase its 
tion here at home, and when we increase the home ( 
increase the price to these foreign purchasers. 
As it is now, we make our manufacturer pay $6 per hundred 
more for the tobacco he sells to the home trade than for t},: | 
sells his foreign trade, so that a manufacturer here at home w) 
manufactures for the domestic trade is by our laws made to yay 
$6 per hundred more for his tobacco than the foreigner w}\0 (10s 
here and buys the same tobacco with which he supplies his ens 
tomers. Is that wise, is that just, is it fair, is that consistent vr 
constitutional? Then, too, by this legislation on our part. we se! 
the example to the world of holding an unjust—yes, practically 
prohibitory—tax upon this, one of the most important farm proj. 
ucts of our country, and one upon which the people of a large sec 
tion of our country are absolutely dependent for their support aud 
sustenance. 
Instead of using our efforts to relieve this important America) 
roduct of the well- igh prohibitive duty imposed upon us by 
oreign governments, thereby enabling our people to suy)ly the 
entire world at a remunerative price, as they can do wnier fair, 
just, and equitable treatment at home and abroad, our own Govy- 
ernment sets the pernicious example of so oppressing this product 
at home as to strangle it on the start and foreign governments, 

uickly taking the cue, simply pocket the $6 per hundred, which 
this Government filches from the starving farmers of its own 
people to put into the coffers of these foreign nations. Thes» 
nations then turn and enact such laws against the same product 
before they allow their people to it as to further depress the 
prices here and complete the of our tobacco growers, which 
the ruinous policy of this Government has seen fit to inaugurate. 
Of this condition of affairs in the tobacco-growing section, }rou ht 
about by cruel, criminal legislation, themortgages upon thie farms, 
the paralysis of business, and {he impoverishment and poverty of 
the people speak more conclusively and forcibly than I can. 


= @ 


‘ 





stiy: theese 
REMARKS 
HON. M. 8. PETERS, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 0! the 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Goveriine! 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. 

Mr. PETERS said: 

Mr. Speaker: I am one of those who believe that when (!'s 
bill, the Dingley bill, becomes a law, it will bring prosper'' 
prosperity to the sugar trust and other trusts, combines, an! ©" 

rations that contributed so enormously to the last Repu!) «0 

idential campaign fund. I for one believe the Repul) \" 
party is living up to its contracts—contracts made with th: \')-'- 
pve + ers that party in power. Just now all eyes are tur 
toward the sugar trust. e do not need a calcium light 0 © 

X ray to see its fantastic tricks. 

At the beginning of thisextraordinary session of Congress §'\~'" 
stock was quoted in the New York market at $1.08. To-day | 
worth $1.44, and still booming. Millions were given to this tr" 
by legislation alone. Besides this, every man, woman, an< child 
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as TInited States is taxed in addition for every pound of sugar | , ‘ 


of the Northwest. 
their honor be it said, refused to aid in legalizing this sectional 
robbery. ; 
Senator TELLER, the Gladstone of America. 
holy alliance was between the Eastern and new Western States, 
the manufacturing States and the mineral States 


they owy- A dollar to-day buys several pounds less of sugar than 
it did @ few days ago. his mysterious and complicated sugar 
gchedule, with its ‘‘ differential Dutch-standard polariscope,” etc., 
that has required experts to explain here, seems simple and easy 
when the people go to bay sugar. And worst of all, the Govern- 
ment does not get a penny of this advance in sugar, but it all goes 
into the pockets of the already rich sugar men. 

Mr. Speaker, but yesterday we received the glorious “sugar” 
news that the conferees of the House had gained a great victory 
over the conferees of the Senate. It was said the conflict was 
dreadful, but the country was safe. In the nick of time the big 
man from Maine appeared on the field, and the Senators were 
routed horse and dragoon. — 

It appears now that the wires were tapped or thereports garbled. 
Since the smoke of battle cleared away, we see instead of victory a 
humiliating defeat. The wild, loud roar of the “bulls” at New 
York tells the tale. This is not the only victory the Senators 

ained. The House in a cowardly way surrendered to them the 

uty on lead in the ore. Why? Listen to the remarkable excuse 
given by the distinguished conferee and Representative from 
Ohio, Mr. GROSVENOR: 


Mr. Grosvenor. The tariff on lead in ore and upon pig lead is doubtless 
alittle higher in_ this bill now than a poet many members of the House 
would have fixed if they had had exactly their way aboutit. In the bill as 

sed by the House the — on lead in the ore was 1 cent a pound, and the 
uty was corseapondingly vanced upon the finished product. But if the 
ntleman will carefully examine the proceedings of the Senate, he will 
iscover at the demand of the representatives of the People’s Party 
the increase was made in that body, and it was held in the bill by the vigor- 
ous protest and advocacy of the member of the People’s Party on the confer- 
oor. KELLEY. I ask the gentleman to name from what State those mem- 
bers of the People’s Party that he speaks of came? 

Mr. GrosvENOR. From the Northwest. 

Mr. Keuuey. Is that all one State? 

Mr. Grosvenor. No; there are several States up there. 

Mr. KELLEY. h of those States, then? 

Mr. a It was demanded by the two Populist Senators from 
Nevac 

Mr. Keniey. If I understand the matter, Nevada has hardly one Populist 
Senator; certainly not more than one. 

Mr. GrosVENOR. She has two. 

Mr. Keuazy. As I understand it, a man who votes for the sugar trust is not 
a very P ; and one of those voted for the su schedule. 

Mr. Grosvenor. I think the gentleman will find that this increase is sup- 

wted by the Senators from Montana, one of whom, I believe, has declared 

nself to be a Populist, or at least voting with that party. 

Mr. Keuuey, I never heard it. 

Mr. Grosvenor. I wish to say in this connection that I do not hold myself 

nsible for what anybody is politically who is in this opposition. 
r. Kettey. Then you should not make accusations concerning some- 
thing you know nothing about. 

Mr. Grosvenor. I have to place them somewhere. It is very easy to 
say that a man is not a Populist or is notanything. That is one of the easiest 
things tosay. But you will find that the increase on lead ore was put into 
the bill on the demand of the Senators from the Northwestern 
States—the States now largely represented by Populist Senators—and was 
held in the bill at their demand in the conference committee. That is all I 
have to say about it. 

In the face of this statement, is there any wonder the House 
conferees were buncoed on the sugar schedule? The gentleman 
from Ohio states that one man, the Senator from Nevada, con- 
trolled the nine Republicans on the conference committee, and 
that this wonderful Senator was a Populist. How did this Pop- 
ulist gain admission into this Republican “sanctum sanctorum?” 
Who gave him the password and the grip of a Republican con- 
feree?, How was he admitted? On this side of the Chamber no 
= wivileges were extended to Democrats, much less to despised 

ip 

At the beginning of this extraordinary session the Populists and 
Democrats were given to understand that they were entitled to no 
part whatever in the formation of the tariff bill. Every amend- 
ment offered by them was rejected with scorn and contempt. If 
any one of us presumed to ask a question for information, we fre- 
quently received an insult for an answer. And now he who was 
most active with his thrusts of derision and scorn comes fresh 
from the * war” and tells the miraculous story of an Eng- 
lish silver: Populist putting to flight a whole army of 
Republicans. This is a Populist victory that has no parallel in 


I suppose the gentleman will say, in case the Dingley bill fails to 
ty, it is the fault of the Populists. 
, the Populists have been accused of doing a great 
f being anarchists and repudiationists. They 
all. They can endure almost anything, but for 
heaven's sake do not accuse them of having anything to do with 
the making of the Dingley bill. It is Republican in every woof 
and fiber except the concessions given to the silver-plated Repub- 


The regular Republicans did not believe they could pass this 
nefarious bill without assistance. Their — Democratic 
who assisted so nobly in electing ident McKinley, 

to be a party to so great a wrong, so the Repu 
finally bartered with some of the silver- blicans 


f 











does not equal that of an ordinary Congressi 
Senators who dictated the duty on certain schedules r pr 
State smaller in population than one of my counties. 
the old East and the new West pooled against the West and South. 
This unholy and unnatural alliance may govern this great nation 
for a while, but as certain as fate it can not last 
course of natural events the people of the great Mississippi Val- 
ley will eventually govern this nation. 





a new party. 
archists and cranks. 
cated ones. 


the wage earners, the yeomanry of the country, most of whom are 
sons of Revolutionary sires. 


ley bill. 
South America and an abundant one at home, what can prevent 


of the earth. 


we ought to have a veritable boom. 
droughts have damaged us; blizzards and cyclones have done their 
deadly work; chinch bugs and grasshoppers have mown our green 
have wasted and squandered our public money. 
against our securities. 


ate rates. 
dens without any compensatory benefits, but all of these misfor 
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Some of the Senators from the Northwest, to 


Conspicuous among them was that grand old man, 
Observe that this un- 


The three mineral States combined have a population which 

The 
sent a 
So we have 


mal district. 


long. Inthe 


I know this idea is scoffed at by the leaders of the old parties, 
but it is written in the book of fate. What is more, it will be by 
This new party to-day controls some of the great 
Western States. The members of this new party are called an- 
But really, who are they, and what are they? 
No; not one. Negroes? <A few of the edu- 
Well, who are they? I will tell you. The farmers, 


Illiterate foreigners? 


Honest, God-fearing people, and he 
who says otherwise, if informed, must know that his statement is 


false. 


Mr. Speaker, the West expects better times in spite of the Ding- 
With a failure of crops in large portions of Europe and 
better times? We have the richest and fairest land on the face 
God has blessed us with an abundance of almost 
everything good that grows out of the ground, and why will we 
not have prosperity? Why, sir, under these favorable conditions 
In days gone by floods and 


fields and pastures until they were as barren as in winter time. 
Corrupt State administrations and incompetent State officials 
Eastern loan com 
panies have maligned and slandered our people and discriminated 
Railroads that we built and gave to capi- 
talists compelled us to pay unreascnable and sometimes extortion- 
This bill, the Dingiey bill, places upon us unjust bur- 


tunes combined are as a drop in the bucket compared to the 


damage in the shrinkage of values caused by the contraction of 


the currency. 

On this issue the people will fight the next great battle, and hell 
nor HANNA can not prevail against them. ‘Sixteen to one” will 
be the battle cry, and the tariff bill will be as dead as Banqnuo’s 
ghost. Our good President seems to be preparing for the coming 
storm. He has a committee chasing a rainbow and hobnobbing 
the crowned heads and courts of Europe asking for an interna 
tional conference on bimetallism. Is it reasonable to suppose that 
the moneyed men of Europe would do something to injure them- 
selves? The rich of this country nor any other country do not 
want bimetallism—international or other wise. 

It is an open secret that the President has been for some time 
anxious to gratify the bankers by sending a message to Congress 
asking the appointment of a monetary commission, but the pow- 
ers back of the throne have prevailed upon him to wait until the 
tariff bill is passed. Recently the New York bankers read the 
riot act to the President in a set of resolutions demanding of him 
to send a message to Congress asking for the appointment of a 
monetary commission. Men in bankruptcy were refused legisla- 
tion. Why should bankers be granted special privileges? 

With an international bimetallic committee in Europe and a 
gold-standard monetary commission at home and aclamoring de- 
mand from the bankers to destroy the greenbacks, it seems to me 
there are others” who believe that the money question will be 
the issue in the next campaign. 

Mr. Speaker, as General Hancock said, the tariff is a local ques- 
tion. I desire to speak of it from a local standpoint. My district 
is not only one of the greatest agricultural sections of the West, 
and is discriminated against by this bill, as all agricultural sec- 
tions are, but it has within its confines one of the largest smelters 
in the United States. The operators must procure their lead ore 
for fiuxing purposes. The enormous duty on lead ore prohibits 
its importation, hence destroys this great industry, thereby ma- 
terially injuring Argentine, the city in which this plant is located. 

But, most of all, the damaging results fall mostly on the labor- 
ingmen. As tothe owners, it matters but little. They are rich, 
as most gold-standard leadersare. Their blind, deluded followers 
are the ones who are to be pitied. In my district are also located 
immense packing houses, with an annual business of over fifty 
millions; also, the best-equipped stock yards in the world. Last 


year the gross amount of live stock sold amounted to more than 
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$100,000,000. More than 40,000 people are dependent for a liveli- 
hood on this industry alone. 

All of this great army of workingmen will not get an additional 
dollar for their labor, but will have to pay much more under this 
bill for the necessities of life. We have an immense trade with 
Mexico in live stock and provisions that this bill destroys. Time 
forbids that I should give a detailed statement of the disastrous 
effects upon the people of my district. 

Mr. Speaker, if this bill will bring the glorious prosperity our 
Republican friends say it will, God speed the day for its passage. 
If it does, there will be rejoicing throughout theland. The labor- 
ing men with hungry wives and naked children, and whose lead- 
ers a short time ego begged this extraordinary session to try to do 
something in their behalf, will forgive you for ignoring them. 
The countless number of bankrupts whom the Senate passed a 
law to relieve may fi rget their slight. The thousands of old sol- 
diers who have flooded this Congress with their pitiful petitions 
may forgive and forget their wrongs. The sympathizers of Cuban 
patriots may pardon your professed friendship and cruel deser- 
tion. All the people, irrespective of party, will say to you Repub- 
licans, ‘‘Well done, good and faithful servants!” The name of 
DINGLEY will live long in history. Monuments will be erected to 
his memory. Generations yet unborn will be taught to revere 
his name. At the next election we would have but one candidate 
for President, and Republicans will be elected by acclamation. 

But if this Dingley bill should fail to bring prosperity, what 
then? I will tell you some of the consequences. In the language 
of the gentleman from Kansas, this beastly Republican majority 
in the lower House of Congress will be an insignificant minority. 
Instead of the mighty man from Maine occupying the Speaker's 
chair will be the young statesman from Texas or one of the gifted 
sons of old Tennessee, or possibly SIMPSON, our own Jerry, the 
‘*scrapper” from Kansas. Instead of our good President William 
McKinley occupying the White House will be America’s greatest 
commoner, William J. Bryan. 


The Advance Agent of Prosperity. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 19, 1897. 


The House having under consideration the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encourage the in- 
dustries of the United States— 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: All through this extra session of Congress, and 
coming over to us asalegacy of the past Congress, our Democratic 
friends have been filling the air with vociferous interrogation 
points, demanding to know what has become of the McKinley 
prosperity, and I propose to address myself very briefly to this 
aspect of thesubject. I begin by saying that thedeclaration which 
we so often hear, that the Republicans last year and during the 
campaign promised the people of the country that the election of 
McKinley would at once bring prosperity, is simply absurd. Had 
any prominent Republican, occupying any prominent position 
toward the party, made such-a declaration, he would have been 
rebuked at once by the intelligent people of the country. 

The Republican platform of 1896 made no promise of the kind 
suggested, but it carefully said to the people of the country that 
if granted power, by their voice, the Republican party would 
enact a protective-tariff law going back to the principles of the 
McKinley law, and would, in this way, ultimately bring about a 
prosperous condition in the country. What we did say was this: 
**We renew and emphasize our allegiance to the policy of protec- 
tion as the bulwark of American industrial independence and the 
foundation of American development and prosperity:” the foun- 
dation of American development and prosperity, not the bringing 
of prosperity by the mere election of McKinley. 

N © man said that; but, Mr. Speaker, we are on the ev? at last 
of fulfilling our pledge. The vote which will be taken before we 
sleep to-night will be taken by the Republicans in fulfillment of 
their promise to so legislate as to give the people of the country 
an opportunity to again be prosperous, 

Hurried as I am with the business of the closing hours of the 
session, I can not better fulfill the duties of the present moment 
than by reproducing the remarks which I had the honor to make 
at the Republican State convention in Ohio on the 22d day of 
June last. There may be some very small portions of that speech 
which are local in their application, but, as a whole, it will serve 








a good purpose by reproducing it for the benefit of the 11... 


this occasion. It is as follows: _ 
**Mr, CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE Repustic \\ , 
TION OF Onto: I highly appreciate the honor of add; —_ 


representatives of the triumphant Republican party of | 
I congratulate the Republicans of Ohio that they aro 4 
opinion and harmoniousin purpose. I congratulate yo. 
position occupied by the Republicans of Ohio in the 
councils of the nation. It has been the sneering criticjs; 
that Ohio never has but one Republican represent: j\ 
Senate of the United States, but to-day Ohio is repres:);; 
Republican Senators. They are the equal in ability ¢. 
Senators of any of the States or of all of the States of tho, 

‘That eloquent orator, gallant soldier, wise states). 
splendid leader, FORAKER, occupies a seat in the Sen \ 
United States. That popular leader, matchless organizer. 3) 
clear-headed financier, and tried and trusted Republican, \{ \ 
A. HANNA, occupies a seat in the Senate from Ohio. A 
councils of the party no two Senators wield a greater in (|). 

** But greatest of all, the peerless champion of Repu 
the faithful son of the people, the arduous Republican, tie | 
ful soldier, the splendid statesman, William McKinley, is Ppp 
dent of the United States; and last but not least, Johu = 
the old war horse of the Republican party, gives the cv 
benefit of his great wisdom, conservatism, and towerin- | 
ship at the head of the State Department. 

“Sometimes we hear it said that Ohio, in the years fullowin, 
Presidential election, has often failed toelect the Republican t ; 
and Democratic boastfulness just at this time is claimnin 
great enthusiasm that history in Ohio will again this yo. 
itself. Weare here to-day to notify the enemy that th 
which has so often gone to the well is to be broken in is). \\ 
met at Zanesville in 1895, and made an agreement with ci 
that all faction should cease, and that three great politica 
should be accomplished, McKinley should be President, or, 
KER should be Senator, and Bushnell should be gover 0 
Democratic brethren counted then without their hosts lt 
said, *‘ You will not achieve the result, for you will not be faithful 
to each other; you will not redeem your pledges.’ Bn 
faithful to each other; we did redeem our pledges, an | «\ tip 
ulation of the Zanesville treaty has been ratified, and the Repub 
lican party is ready in Ohio for new achievements. 

‘*T am here to say to our Democratic brethren, ‘ Youn: 
wilder in your estimates than you were when you proj) 
loyalty and unfaithfulness to follow the Zanesville « 
and you never will be wider of the mark than you are now when 
you prophesy that you will carry Ohio in the November elect on 

‘‘Tam not here to sound a ‘keynote.’ That duty lin ' 
signed me by the commentsof the Democratic press, but Repul ia 
do not need keynotes. The music to which Republic ins ma 
and the battle flag under which Republicans fight are alwa) é 
same, and we do not require keynotes, The convention of 18) 
laid down the law for the Republicans of the United =t 1! 
that law has never been repealed, and there is no legis ative power 
in the party to repeal that law until 1900. There is noboly in th 
party whowantstorepealthatlaw. Whatisthatlaw? Wepledged 
ourselves in the St. Louis platform that we would ‘renew and 
emphasize our allegiance to the policy of protection as the lu! 
wark of American industrial independence and the foundation of 
American development and prosperity.’ 

**We pledged ourselves to favor legislation that would reopen 
the possibilities of reciprocity of trade with foreign nations. We 
declared we were ‘unalterably opposed to every measure calcu- 
lated to debase our currency or impair the credit of the country. 
and we pledged ourselves to secure, if possible, an in‘ernationa 
agreement upon this vexed question of coinage. We promise! 
fair treatment to the Union soldier, and pledged ourselves t) an 
American policy in dealing with foreiga countries, to reassert {he 
Monroe doctrine, and to the use of the influence of the United 
States and its good offices to restore peace and give indepon den: 
to Cuba. We promised to upbuild the Navy, to protect ourcoun- 
try from the incursion of foreign immigration deleterious in) 
acter to the institutions of our country, and we said that we wou! 
honestly enforce the civil-service law while it remains the law 
and there were other suggestions. . 

‘This is the charter of the Republican ay It stands unre- 
pealed, and no keynote is necessary to enforce its binding o!)\«« 
tion upon the Republicans of the United States, and we are a1) 
to-day in the defense of every s tion of that platform. 

oe flew have we fulfilled our pied ? Our Democratic friends 
are shouting upon every stump and in every newspaper and «'! 
over the country demanding to know, ‘ Where is the prosper'') 
that you promised?’ We never promised ere his is the 
language of our os upon that subject: ‘We renew and em- 
phasize our allegiance to the policy of protection as the bulwarx 
of American industrial independence and the foundation 0! 
American development and prosperity.’ Every man who knew 








a 


anything knew that there must be first a foundation for future 
prosperity, and then a development upon the foundation. 

« Let us turn aside now from following out the other planks of 
the platform, and see what there is in this cry of the Democrats. 
A Democrat is never happy when the country is prosperous, That 
is the one plank in the Democratic platform of principles which 
never changes. When the country is suffering, the Democratic 
party is happy. When there is misery and bankruptcy, the Dem 
ocratic party 18 shouting triumphantly, and 80 they enumerate the 
number of failures in the country, and roll this morsel of consola- 
tion as @ sweet morsel under their tongue. 

“To-day we witness the remarkable spectacle of an exhibition 
made by Democratic leaders, from the greatest of them all down 
to the smallest of them all, from their greatest newspaper down to 
their smallest newspaper, peregrinating the country, hunting out 
cases of suffering, and jollifying over a condition that they them- 
selves brought upon the country. The cry of the hungry, the 
wail of the starving, the dolefulness of discontent, from each and 
all of them, falls music on the ears of these men. 

“They forget that it was the Democratic party that struck 
down the greatest development of prosperity that this country 
ever saw and brought humiliation, suffering, bankruptcy, and 
practical beggary upon the people of the United States. 

« They forget that when Grover Cleveland was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States there was prosperity of the highest 
order in every department of effort and pri auction in the United 
States. There had been a period of depression and uncertainty at 


the date of the enactment of the McKinley law, but conditions had | 


become so favorable that the entire country was prosperous 
beyond any former period in our history. In no nation of the 
world was there such distribution of wealth. In no nation of the 
world was there so much of general happiness. In no country of 
the world were wages so high and labor so generally employed. 
We never had experienced such prosperity in our foreign com 
merce, We had never builded so many railroads, started 80 many 
new industries, invested such an enormous amount of capital; and 
labor was absolutely receiving a beneficent reward in November, 
1892. 

“The advent of the Democratic party in power paralyzed every 
industrial institution in the country; wages fell and starvation 
advanced; foreign commerce was abridged and home industries 
were paralyzed; factories closed and farms faltered; shops were idle 
and ships unemployed; money sought shelter and misery stalked 
in the public places; the prices of property fell to an extent which 
is beyond estimation. The reduction in values of the real and 


rsonal ig of the United States between the Ist day of 
ovember, 1892, and the like period of 1896, was more than four 


times the entire cost of the civil war. Fortunes faded like the 
dew upon the grass. Stagnation, misery, oer penury every- 
where. No new condition presented itself as a means of escape, 
and the country stood still, shocked and then paralyzed. 
bodies of men traveled the country in search of food. 
“The education of children was abandoned, and despair and the 
despotism of poverty stalked npon the highways of a once. pros- 
rous nation. And it was done by the Democratic party. It was 
one under their Administration. It happened because of their 
bad legislation. It came of their failure of duty. It came of their 
inconceivable incompetency. The most ingenious of all the Demo- 
cratic aps iogists has never been able to explain upon any tenable 
ground how it was that in a night these horrorscame, That night 
was the night of the Presidential election of 1892. 
“Now “re the Democratic party two things: 
“First. Have you restored prosperity by the election of McKin- 
ley? and 
“ Second. Come back to us; try us again; wade through another 
four years of sorrow and starvation; maneuver for misery; seek 
that sor:>w in the vale of tears out of which you have emerged. 
™ is not one intelligent man in the United States of 
ca who can read and write who does not know, and who 
did not know when McKinley was elected, that the road to pros- 


Great 
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racy? It could be imagined as possible that there might | 
satisfaction with Republicar inaction or nonaction or actio 
it can scarcely be imagined that the int ron 
country will for one moment even consider the py po 
relief by returning to the power of the Democratic party 

**What assurance have the people of th intry of bet 
or better action by the Demovratic party if n 
they received at the hands of the Democ Cy] 
in power? That party has gone off b cond 
demoralization in the direction of cheap money 
rency, and to-day it is negotiating with 
false doctrines known to American politics to 
combinations, and its divisions on the « ) 
leave it without one principal upon which it can unite. The ruin it 
brought upon the country during its stru for administra 
ought to warn every intelligent man that however much he m 
differ with the Republican party, no good can come by a return 
of the Democrats to power. It will not rebuild the industries of 
the country which Democratic incompetency have destr l by 
giving back to the same party any material support and encourage 
ment, and placing it again in power, 

‘Bat it is coming. The prices of commodities produced in 
United States from the topmost item of agricultural produ 
to the lowest item of manufactured product: highes 
markets of the world to-day than when the Democratir rty 
went ont of power by the blow that was dealt to it in Novembe: 
last. Time will not permit me to read to you a statement of the 
items, but there is no farmer in the State of Chio who does not 
know that every item of production on his farm is worth mor 
money by the pound, per capita, or by the yard to-day than it 
was last November. 

* During the closing years of the Democratic Administration 
you could not sell a bond of a municipal corporation in th ite 
of Ohio at any price whatever for cash, So thoronghly impr 
nated was the whole financial mind of the country with the po 
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sibilities of Democratic destruction that the bonds of our cities 
|}and villages went begging, and labor was paralyzed to a large 
| extent by this cause alone. ‘To-day there is not a municipal cor 


perity was a road of sorrow, a road of perseverance, of industry, | 


and of wisdom, not to be suddenly traveled. A house that has 


been shaken by an earthquake until its walls have tottered and 
fallen can not be rebuilded by a resolution of the owner that the 
construction shall go forward. The fire that has swept across 


the pete and burned the property and devastated the fields can 
not be reinstated with green grass and waving fie!ds in a moment. 
The curse of the Democratic Administration has been go implanted 
te us that time will be required to extricate us. 
blow of Democracy fell so heavily that the reaction must come 
7 scientific processes, by wise statesmanship in enactment, and by 


perseverance in execution, by faith and patience and de- | from Louisiana, South Carolina, 


upon the truth of our position and the rectitade of our 


Pp 

“hooking at the whole question from the standpoint of our 
experience of the last eight years, can it be possible that the Repub- 
licans of Ohio will go back to the beggarly elements of Democ- 





The brutal | been time-tried Democrats of the Southern 


poration in the State of Ohio with a population of 8,000 people 
which can not sell its bonds at a premium, with an interest rate 


of 4 per cent, in any of the markets of the country. 
* Grant that the return to prosperity is slow. Itis coming, and 
everybody knows it is, and that is why the Democratic calamity 


howler stands upon the street corners and preaches 
ley’s prosperity is not coming. 


that MeKin 
It is coming, and its apeed will be 


wonderfully accelerated when a Republican Congre over the 
protest of a Democratic minority, and the howl of the Magwump 
and the utterances of the Mugwump press of the country, shall 
have passed a tariff bill under the pledge of the St. Louis conven 


tion, 

‘**What next? We told the people of the United States that w 
would seek, by international agreement, to retile tho vexed qui 
tion of the currency, and President McKin'ey had not yet been 
sworn into office by two long months until plans have been per 
fected which atterwards were executed by a Republican Congress 
and a monetary commission was appointed, with a view to nego 
tiations looking to securing an international agreement, if possi 
ble, to settle this question of the coinage of the world. No Ad 
ministration of this Government, from Washington down to this 
time, has ever so fully and religiously observed the tenets of its 
platform as has the present Administration of the Republican 
party. 

‘The Republican party proceeded at once tocarry out its pledge 
in regard to the framing and passage of a tariff bill, The Pr 
dent called Congress together on the 15th dayof March, and on the 
3istdayof March the Houseof Representatives passed a protective 
tariff measure. The bill had been carefully prepared by th 
ous and self-sacrificing efforts of the Republican member 
Wavs and Means Committee of the Fifty-fourth Congres 

‘The bill went to the Senate, and received the careful attention 
of the Finance Committee of that body. The bill, as it came from 
the hands of the Senate committee, was amended in many impor 
that particulars, but the action of the Senate has been, eo far, to 
justity the assertion which I now make, that the bill, when it is 
enacted into a law, will be one of the most valuable protective 
measures that has ever been passed in the United States, and one 
matter of singular and interesting importance is that some of the 
most energetic supporters of the various prov! of the bill have 
Siates. thus demon 
atrating that the leaven of a protective tariff has at last penetrated 
the judgment of the leading men of the Sonth, and Democrata 
and Georgia, and other States, 
have joined earnestly with the Republicans in perfecting a mes 
ure involving protective duties. 

‘Thus has the Republican party established a doctrine of pro 
tection, and the bill, when it becomes a law, will not only afford 


labor 


of the 


bon 


generous protection to the industries of the country to-day, but 
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the support given it by leading Democrats of the South foreshadows 
a permanency of this law which has appertained to no other tariff 
legislation. 

‘‘The Republicans in Congress have recognized the necessity for 
protection to agriculture. ully appreciating that no country can 
srosper where the agricultural industry is depressed, the Repub- 
Seaann in Congress have provided more efficient protection for the 
farmer than was ever provided by any other tariff bill in the 
United States. There is notan important agricultural product of 
the North or the South that is not cared for. The grain, the hay, 
the tobacco, the cotton, the cattle, the vegetables, the fruits— 
everything which can be classed as agricultural products—has 
been carefully protected against the cheaper productions of for- 
eign countries. 

‘* Wool has received the special attention of Congress, and the 
woolgrowers of the country, although perhaps not receiving the 
highest rate of duty that they have anticipated, yet have a vastly 
better protection than was given in any of the former bills, not 
excepting the law of 1867. I know this may be disputed, and I 
will not stop here and now to discuss the question, but call atten- 
tion to the important consideration, important, perhaps, above all 
the other considerations, that the duty on wool which, in the long 
run, will afford, in my judgment, generous protection to the wool- 
grower, is yet not so startling in its demands and figures as to 
array against the wool schedule the entire antiprotection forces 
of the United States, and we may trust now that should this bill 
become a law, its schedule upon wool and woolens will be the 
basis upon which the woolgrower may rely for many years, and 
not be annoyed and distracted by constantly threatening changes. 

‘* It has been one of the purposes of the ore y in Congress 
to secure a protective law that would stimulate and promote the 
cultivation of the sugar beet, to the end that we might cease send- 
ing our money abroad for the products of the labor of other coun- 
tries, and at the sametime open up to the cultivation of the sugar 
beet the vast area of territory in the United States which can be 
profitably employed in that direction, and thus lessen the com- 
peting forces m the production of in and vegetables. 

‘*While this has been going on the President has made extraor- 
dinary efforts to carry out the policy of the Government in the 
matter of the Cuban patriots. He sent a recommendation to Con- 
gress, and Congress responded with $50,000 to feed the starving 
Americans. A special ambassador was dispatched to Cuba to 
learn the truth in regard to the situation there, and the most rapid 
exercise of just diplomatic authority consistent with our duty to 
Spain has been extended in every direction to aid the cause of lib- 
erating Cuba, and more than one-third of a hundred American 
citizens who had been languishing in Spanish dungeons and vainly 
appealing to the Democratic Administration have been set at lib- 
erty, and the trial of American citizens by court-martial is now a 


thing of the past. 

«The American 6 sympathize with the struggling masses 
of — peop e in oo and no man = the blican 
party more deeply and sincerely sympathizes with them than does 
the President of the United States, but the President of the Umited 
States owes a duty to the laws and the Constitution of the coun- 
try, and our treaties with foreign nations are a part of the law, 
and so the President, omitting no o unity that could be justly 
reached and justly acted upon, fail to respond to the cry of 
the suffering Cubans, but he will not plunge this country into war 
until the means of peace and diplomacy have all failed to vindi- 
cate the honor of the nation. 

“The President found, upon coming into office, that the - 

i ion had debauched all the public offices of the 


© United States, with a view to forever : 


public office from the ap of 
‘*The organization had been 

first great development under that Administration when a civil- 
service reformer from Boston a ee the consular 
positions and turned them over to asi cient and incompetent 
a crowd, with few exceptions, as ever fled from this country to 
bask in the sunshine of official position abroad. The soldier had 
Soe Sane ie ae His had been filled with untrained 
and i enced 


President, through the various Departments of the 4% 
and steps are being taken to see to it that the civil-service law of 
the country, which is to be upheld and obeyed, shall not be 
tuted and made an instrument for the promotion of a system of 
spoils unparalleled in the history of pt 

“Our friends far and wide are i of the infamous 
prostitution of the civil-service law to the base ends of spoilsmen 


and the aggrandizement of partisan pu » and criticis: 
present Administration is heard in oied. It must ’ ,e 
mind, however, that the President of the United States 
by the statutes of the country, and took a solemn oath ;. 
and protect and execute the laws of Congress. While +) 
of Grover Cleveland stand unmrevoked and unrepealed } 
gress the President of the United States must obey th. 
enforce its orders. That the earlier friends of the ci, 
law are disgusted with it is evident upon every han 

“One of three great propositions has been developed | 
amination of the conditions. Either the Civil Service |; 
Washington is ignorant of what has been going on, or 
corrupt—neither of which suggestions is tenable for a 1))\) 
else that the law is of such a character that in the ha, 
men and partisans it can always be made to subserve (\); 
posite purposes from which it was intended. But notwi; 
ing the presence cf the law and the orders of Mr. ('\-\ 
ee Administration has reinstated many hundr:| 
soldiers who had been dishonestly and corruptly renoy.. 
office during the Cleveland Administration, and this \ 
understand, will go forward as far as it is practicable t., ),. 

“The Democratic party held aconvention im 1896; j1\1, 
two, but I —_ of the principal one. It took to its boson, 
element of discord and inharmony and bad politics : 
the continent. It met at Chicago, was stampeded «| 
the eloquence of an orator, and. its platform was org: 
adroit politician, and among its other declarations w.: 
ciation of the right.of the President of the United States to. 
the laws of the United States by the interference of Fede) ; 
thority, backed by the Army of the country. It denoun 
courts of the country, and dhesitoned, by fair implication, resist 
ance to the enforcement of the decrees of the courts of the Uyited 
States. It declared in favor of the repeal or abrogation . 
civil-service law of the country, and proclaimed its adhere. +. 
a new doctrine of Federal official tenure. That platform stand 
unrepealed to-day. 

‘A great mass of patriotic, wise, and intelligent Democrats re 
fused to vote for that declaration of principles; refused to vote t) 
debase the coinage; refused to scale the debt of the country 1) 
half; refused to Mexicanize our financial system; refused to { 
low the lead of China and the Cannibal Islands; refused to de- 
nounce the Supreme Court and uphold anarchy, and wheeled iu) 
line to overthrow the bastard Democracy of the Chicago })lat{orm 
All honor to the men who severed the ties that bound togeth 
the corrupt organization of that party and brought its meimtyers 
together, if not directly, at least in tly, in support of good 
government and wise legislation; and they have the consolation 
of having aided in the rescuing of their country from had govern- 
ment, and the patriotism that impelled their action in |‘) will 
not fail of fruit in 1897. 

‘Our Democratic friends are to hold a convention in (hijo 
shortly, and they will proclaim their allegiance to the doctrine 
of the free and unlimited coinage of silver, taking th ir stun 

the a of a nee — and th -s precia 

i degradation e coinage of the country. Bui what 
else will they do? Dare the Democratic yin Ohio to agam 
announce itself in favor of anarchy? Will the Democratic party 
itself in favor of the overthrow of the 

i courts, the iati of the theory of law and 

order? Willit? Or will it single out from the Chicago pation 
the specious cry of free silver and abandon those sections «i (i 
latform that shook and thrilled America with the belief that!) 
| encanto party menaces the institutions of the country’ \\)!! 
they speak out plainly? The le of this country are oppose! 
to anarchy. sapenstiadianignettiecomnmare. They 
believe in law and order. Let the Democratic party in its calai') 
howling convention dare to indorse the Chicago heresy of anir)y 

and resistance of law and the of Ohio will win a vic 

that will forever place Ohio in front rank of law-abiding 


f +) 
I ‘ 


Perithis is a State campaign; that is, it isa campaign for th: 
tion of a governor and niembers of the legislature, and it m1) © 
said with some force that national politics do not enter her! 
were I a representative of the Democratic vy, I would plead 
strenuously that national politics should be excluded from 
i tion; but national politics will enter the canvass. WV!) 
ever a United States Senator is to be elected, with the Sen! 
i national politics ily enter the ar 
We are to reelect that _—. “. ul 
blican governor of io. 18 ad 
the What has it | 
Here upon the threshold of the contest Ichallenge the Dew: 
: ; to denounce or to successfully criticise it. Faithful t)" 
platform of his Governor Bushnell has administered ! 
Treat office loyally aud with fidelity andsuccess. His admini-'' 
tion has been what he promised it should be, a business adm) — 
tration; that is to say, the public institutions of the State shu - 








—_-——————___s*—. 


put w a business basis and administered with economy and 
be Parity, and go it has been. The taxes of the people have not 
been im in ratio, and the treasury has been protected from 
deficit. The institutions of the State are in a high condition of 
efficient administration. ak 

“ The honor of the State, the dignity of the office, and the high 
degree of administrative excellence which Governor Bushnell in- 
herited from his distinguished predecessor have been maintained 
without diminution. Our Democratic brothers will waste time | 
and effort if they oe to assail the local administration. The 
legislature passed healthful and valuable laws, and we can safely 
defend its record. The details of the State administration and 
State —— will be successfully maintained before the people 
of the State by gentlemen better acquainted with them than I | 

n be. 
one Men of Ohio, men of the country, the institutions of your 
country are safe and safely guarded in the hands of William 
McKinley, of Ohio. He never occupied a position in all his event- | 
ful and splend‘d career that he did not rise to the utmost round of | 

ssibility in the discharge of his duty. He has filled every place | 
Pall to the brim, and in the present high position which he occu- 
pies he will not fall below the standard that he set before. 

* Patriotic by birth, by the inspiration of his life; an American 
from intellect, an American full of the traditions of love and | 
affection of his own country, his own home, his own family, he is 
a model American, a type of the best development of the American 
citizen, and coupling with his oath of obedience to the Constitu- | 
tion faithfulness to pledges, he will merit and will receive the 
unqualified, exthusiastic support of the men of his own State. 

“The issues, then, upon which this contest is to be fought are 
the issues of the platform formed at St. Louis. Under it we fol- 
lowed our cent leader to a magnificent victory. Under it 
we were achieving the results which we promised. By it we will 
stand or fall. By it we will win victory or honorable defeat. 
Under its terms we will challenge the world, and under its terms 
we will march to victory in November.” 

Let us see what has already been the result of the election of 
McKinley and the proposed legislation. [hold in my hands Dun's 
Review for se weeks of the current spring and summer. I 
find in its issue of April 10, on the first page, the following: 





Out of 4,006 failures, with liabilities of $60,752,561, in the first quarter, 74 
banking failures covered more than a fifth of the amount, $12,744,650. 


And I point to this simply to show that the banking business of 
the country has suffered at least equally to any of the other de- 


partments of . 

Coming to the issue of May 8, I find the following: 

Nearly ail will be astonished to learn that actual sales in April by leading 
houses in each line of business in the principal cities east of the Rosky Moun 
tains ave’ only about oer cent less than in April, 1892, the year of largest 
business hi and were 6.1 per cent more than in the same month last 

. Yet this is the summary of 357 reports, each covering actual sales of 
merchants in a line of business in 1 of 14 cities, which are given by 
cities and by different branches of trade in this issue. 


Coming to May 22, the same authority says: 


U evidence of improvement comes in the general increase of 
comm: loans, mostly for Eastern merchants or companies, though some 
well-known houses in the Middie West appear, with considerable rediscounts 


from the South. Not for a long time have commercial loans been fully half 
the whole. The distinct change gives proof that new business has been 

than many have supposed. Receipts of money from the interior ex- 
shipments ,000, mostly from the Middle West. 


Coming to June 12, we have— 


Indications of the volume of business are seen in clearing-house exchanges, 
which for the week exceeded last year’s 8.7 per cent, and in railroad earnings, 
which — the United States alone, to $34,708,987 on roads reported by 
Dun's Review for ay 8,3 per cent larger than last year and 0.3 per cent larger 
this 

¥ 


Re 
= The { week of May was the best, and the return is the best 
I cite this authority to show the steady growth of business, and | 
to show that immediately upon the assembling of this extra session 
of Congress, under the call of the President, and when the Amer- 
ican people realized that the Republican party was going straight 
forward to execute its promises, business at once began to revive; 
and now I come to a statement of the highest importance. 
Certain of the leading newspapers of the country set about ascer- 
taining if it were true that the farmers of the country were in the 
suff condition it has been so often proclaimed upon this floor. 
oa undertook =* ascertain if it was true that the farms of the 
armers- were swept away by the mortgage debts upon them. 
There is the Uni States, and especially the West and 
Middle West, a system of business which reveals at once the con- 
dition of these in the various States, and in the New York 
Sun of July 18, only yesterday, I find the following: 
[From the New York Sun, July 18, 1896.) 
IN PROSPERITY’S SWEEP—WESTERN STATES ON THE HIGH ROAD TO GOOD 
TIMES—UNPRECEDENTED SHOWING OF MORTGAGES CLEARED-—MONEY 
GOES AND GOOD FARMING METHODS HAVE BROUGHT 


ABOUT A REVOLUTION—DAIRY AND CATTLE RAISING BRING RICH RE- 
WARDS—THIS YEAR'S CROPS LARGE. 
Seatrie, Wasn., July 17. 


Bula ate of waive is das u's goat oanare to tho exellent cron ut sa 
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| count of Populist legislation 


| of stock is the most profitable occupation of farmer 
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and to the prospects of still better crops in 189 All the wheat belts of the 
State, including the Big Bend of the Columbia, the Palouse country, the 
southwestern part of the State, and Skagit and Whatcom counties, will pro 
duce, it is estimated, at least one-third mor» that «, and the first 
step of the farmers will be to raise the mortwage ‘ farmea 

“The debt of the farmers of Washingt uid C. E. Vila ft Wash 
ington National Building, Loan, and Investment A i f Washington 
“will be decreased at least 25 p nt by this 3 ) : 

R. P. Latimer, of Dexter, Horton & ¢ SAYS itar tion or 
cent on debts for the last three years is a low figu: rhe : at 
the farmers will gain $10,000,000 from the 

Jacob Furth, president of the Seattle Nat ub n ay ‘ att r 
of mortgages on farms have been paid off, and Rig 
Bend to the effect that this year’s crop is of the very juality \ ’ 
condition exists in the Palouse country 

Levi Ankeny, banker, of Walla W a, Was al 1 few \ na 
said that Walla Walla had too much ' 

E. Cardin, of J. Adams & Co., says the wheat crop will be the la ever 
peasased in Washington, amounting conservatively to about 18.000.000 
yushels. The farmers will probably get 6 cents in eastern Washington and 
70 cents at this port 

Seattle, owing to the opening of the oriental trade, will handle six t saa 
much grain as ever before. Mr. Cardin says there will be better | this 
fall than in five years. Last vear an east Washington farmer went to the 
Northwestern Bank in Spokane 

“'Take my farm,” he said, “I can not pay the mortgage 

The bank not only declined to do so, but gave him seed wheat his year 


he will clear himself of debt and have a mug bala 


PORTLAND, Onna., July! 
The farmers of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho ving to th wnt 
of wheat, have been enabled to pay off most of their 
year will get almost entirely out of debt 
The Washington loan agents find their business greatly restricted on a 
The late legislature pa dan act increasing 
the amount of property exempt from execution, and abolishing the personal 
judgment clause in all mortgages, so that only the property mortgaged can 
%” held for money loaned. In Oregon loan agents are not hindered in this 
manner, but they report a very slack demand for money at the present time 


morten an 


BisMaArnceK, N. DAK aly 

Inquiry among leading agents of loan companies develops the fact that few 
applicants for farm loans exist in comparison to former years, and hundreds 
of farm mortgages have been paid recently The exact reduction of the 
mortgaged debt of the State would be impossible to ascertain without inv 
tigation of the records of each county, but the aggregate decrease will be 
large. This improvement has come about through more scientific farming, 
greater attention to diversification of products, and the extension of the stock 
industry. The latter has assumed larger proportions among amall farmers 
in the last few years than ever before Applications for hundreds of new 
brands have been filed with the secretary « Ph ate. The raising and shipping 


snd not until recently 
has it been taken advantage of here 

The advance in the price of wool bas been worth hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to the State, and nearly every farmer has a flock of sheep aad re 
ceives part of the benefit. The new law allows the state board o hool 
lands, which has the custody of $1,000,000 of the permanent hool fund, to 
make loans on farm lands at a very low rate of interest, and it has not yet 


had an application for a loan from any farmer 


HeLeNna, Mont 
Information obtained from loan agents and officials of this county is to the 
effect that the mortgage indebtedness is being gradually reduced, and that 
this process has been going on for some time. Farming settlements are so 
onal and widely separated that it is difficult to give their condition, although 
it is believed to be improving slowly. In the regions where stock growing is 
the chief industry the improvement is decidedly noticeable Chree years of 
plenty have put the sheep and cattle men in prime financial condition, The 
advance in wool this year has been particularly helpful for the sheep men, 
who have had two years of favorable conditions on the ranges 
The copper, gold, and coal mining camps of the State are working to their 


July 0 


limit, and indebtedness will be gradually lessening in these camps. On the 
whole, the conditions of the State are improved. 
Denven, CoLo., July 17 
Colorado has paid off debts approximating $2,000,000 since the first of the 
year, and bankers report more money in their vaults than they can possibly 


find any use for. The First National Bank of Denver onthe Ist of the month 
had $10,000,000 in deposits, the greatest in the history of the institation, which 
is the oldest in the State. The managers say that they find less demand for 
money than at any time since they embarked in business, and that the bank 
has simply become a place of deposit, owing to the prosperot dition of 
the city and State, which precludes a ready market for 


is con 


Mun 


Never has there been so much loose money in the Western country, owing 
mainiy tothe introduction of feeding, which has superseded the old fashions d 
range system in live-stock raising. Colorado farmers have embarked heavily 
in feeding of both beef and sheep, and have taken the place and the profits 
that formerly accrued to the corn growers. In the city there ls a great deal 
of building going on through a desire to employ funds that would other wi« 
be idle. his takes away from the banks one of the most lucrative sour f 
loans, for building has always been carried on here on borrowed fand 

Fruit growers who have scored one of the most successful years in their 
history say that they do not want m y, aa the buyers are all to us to 
get their crops to wait for the hold: to move it. New ¥ c, Chicago, and 
St. Louis commission men are making advanees that properly belong to the 
Colorado banks. They are taking the fruit on the ground, and as tl Llue 
of that crop alone is estimated at 36,000,000), the fa f the ints f 
outside capital, it may be seen, is a serious handicap for the loval holders of 
money. 

The mining world is not taking any money, and t bank rate, which has 
usually Secon bald in Denver from 10 to 12 per cent, has fallen to5and 6 per 
cent, with money bogging for employment at those figures 

Des Motnes, lowa July 1 


Investigations made here through local agencies and financial institutions 
reveal the fact that lowa farmers have been paying off rather than adding 
to their mortgages. Ownersof unimproved loteare the principal borrowers 
The farmers of lowa had a hard time of it last winter, due to the softnes 


the corn crop and the death of $2,000,000 worth of hogs of hog choleva. Lf 
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those hogs had been fed to sell, the surplus corn would be of much smaller 
bulk now and prices would probably rule higher. During the last few weeks 
corn in local stations has been quoted as high as 22 and 2% cents, this being in 
the places where farmers feed rather than sell their corn. 

There are few farmers who are behind on interest payments on mort- 
gages. Money was never more plentiful in Iowa than it is now for loaning 
purposes. The ruling prices for money are now 6and 7 per cent, rarely 8 per 
cent, which is the legal rate. Some money in large quantities and on long 
time has been loaned on real-estate security for 5 per cent, which was un 
heard of until recently. There is a scramble among money lenders to pick 
up good loans. That Iowa mortgages are fewer now than they were a few 
years ago is admitted by all money lenders. The hard times have caused 
some people to go into debt, but there has been greater economy practiced 
and there has been u« desire to settle up and begin even with the good times 
that are felt all over Iowa to-day. 


S1roux FAuzs, §. DAK., July 17. 

The loan agents of Sioux Falls all agree that the last four years have been 
years of wonderful debt paying. D. f McKinney said that 350,000,000 would 
just about cover the aggregate of the debt liquidated in that time. When 
the hard times struck South Dakota tour years ago, people stopped going into 
debt, because they could find no one of whom to borrow. Then came an era 
of close economy, followed by a superhuman effort to get out of debt. For 
the last two years crops have been good, and for the last year have sold for a 
good price. The creamery industry has brought into the State $3,000,000 a 
year, and live stock $25,000,000, 

l.oan agents here are unable to place one-half the amount they are willing 
to loan, even at a reduced rate of interest. Mark Russell, whose company 
has 1,500 loans in South Dakota, says that over 30 per cent are paying up in 
full at maturity of the loans and most of the rest are making partial pay- 
ments. 

Figures from several counties show that where one mortgage has been re- 
corded five have been paid. Some of the liquidation has been enforced 
through foreclosure, but this is on city property which was mortgaged in the 
days of inflation. There have been very few foreclosures on farm lands. 

t is estimated that in 1807 the product from the South Dakota farms, in- 
cluding the live-stock, and creamery industries, will aggregate $109,000,000. 
This, distributed among 350,000 people, is enough to give a comfortable living 
and, in addition, to make a great inroad on their indebtedness. 


Sr. PAuL, Minn., July 17. 

The mortgage and loan business on farm lands in Minnesota has fallen off 
more than 50 per cent during the last three years, principally in the last year 
and ahalf. Of all the loans that were in existence in Minnesota on farming 
lands three years ago the various concerns differ slightly on the pousoumne? 
that has been paid. The lowest estimate places it at 10 per cent and the high- 
est at 25 per cent, while the average seems to be 10 to =P cent. This is held 
by the mortgage and loan concerns to be a wonderful showing, when it is 
taken into consideration that a vast amount of eee was loaned in Minne- 
sota during the boomtimes. Itmeans that that much has been paid back over 
= above what has been borrowed. There have been practically no fore- 
closures, 

That the State has felt the pinch of hard times was one of the great factors 
that kept the farmers from going further into debt. When the bottom fell 
out of the boom, the farmer was the first man to take to the woods. He im- 
mediately cut his expenses and practiced the closest economy. The farmer 


incurred no new debts. 

Although diversified farming has gone a great way toward relieving the 
Minnesota farmer of his debt, ”, far the greatest factor has been the dairy 
interest. There are hundreds of creameries and half as many cheese facto- 
ries in Minnesota, and the majority of them have been established since 1892. 
The effect of the establishment of these creameries has been almost electrical. 
It has been the principal cause of the large payments of mortgage loans. At 
the end of the month the farmers get returns from the creameries. 

A great many of them, in fact almost all the larger creameries, are cooper- 


ative concerns, owned entirely by the farmers, who share the profits among’ 


themselves. In this manner they have always enough money to buy their 
groceries, clothing, and such aeseenry commodities of life, while on the farm 
they produce their own flour, vegetables,and meats. The result is that from 
the sale of their wheat, oats, corn, pork, and beef they realize a net profit, 
and it is this money that has been used to pay off the mortgages. 


LitTLe Rook, ARK., July 17. 

Although the crops in part of Arkansas were cut short by drought last 
year, the people by economy are getting out of debt. The people look for- 
ward to an era of railroad building in the near future unparalleled in the 
history of the State, from which they confidently expect good results. The 
State debt is not large, and will be considerably reduced by the acts of the 
special seasion of the legislature. Governor Jonesthinks very little of it will 
remain at the end of his administration. The loan companies are doing very 
little business in the State. Many of them have withdrawn recently. 


LINCOLN, NEBR., July 17. 


The report of the State banking board just issued contains much encour- 
agement for business men. It shows the condition of the State and private 
banks at the close of business on May 26; 1897, as compared with that at the 
close on December 31, 1896. At present there are 400 banks, as compared with 
414 on December 31. During the interval 23 banks have closed, 3 have reor- 
ganized, and 9 new banks have opened, Under the head of liabilities there is 
a general falling off in the amounts, with a notable exception in the item of 
deposits, which shows an increase of $1,008,628.96. In resources there is an 
increase of $1.227,123.40. These latter two items, resources and deposits, are 
regarced as especially encouraging by business men. 


Here, then, is a complete refutation, clear, convincing, and 
sweeping, of the calamity howls that we have heard, and I point, 
entlemen on the other side, to this record. I did not make it. 
epublicans did not make it. It was published in a Democratic 
newspaper, published as the result of a candid and fair nonparti- 
san investigation; and I point to it to answer the interrogatory 
which comes to us so often, ‘‘ Where is the McKinley prosperity:” 
The splendid speech of the President, made at the banquet of the 
manufacturing bodies at Philadelphia on the 2d day of June last, 
was the battle cry that rallied the people of the United States to 
a renewal of confidence in the future of the country. It sounded 
forth like the call to arms. It thrilled the nation from the East 
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to the West and from the North to the South. Its ingyen... ; 
yet to-day inspiring hope, credit, and confidence. He s,.', : 


Dr. Perrer, GENTLEMEN OF THE MANUFACTURERS’ CLUB. D) 
THE INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION; LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 
diality of your reception I am indeed grateful, although, from ; 
periences in this great city, not wholly and altogether surpri 
pected. {Applause.} A recent visitto your city gave me an 
feel the welcome heart touch of the people of Philadelphia 
splendid and boundless hospitality. [Great applause. | 

I must tell you that from first to last I have been deeply iin) 
the scenes witnessed in Philadelphia to-day, witnessing the , 
spectacle of the representatives of all the American Repu!) 
products of their skill and their soil in one common ware)hou 
son and observation, thanks to Dr. Pepper and the Philadelphia 
{Great applause. | 

The first great convention of these republics was organized })y | 
less diplomacy of that splendid American, James G. Blain 
tremendous apace. 5 

Seven years ago he brought the Governments of this conti: “a 
and taught the doctrine that the genuine reciprocity in trade ro, F 
procity of information. [Great applause.} And it was the ; 
many gentlemen I see here around this board to-night that 0: 

Bureau of American Republics, located in the capital city, whi 
done much good and which, I believe, will yet play an increas 
tant part in our trade relations with the Governments supporting i: 
and applause. 

My fellow-citizens, there is no use in making a product if you cay y+ 4) 1 
somebody to take it. LApplanse.} The maker must find a t : 
paces.) You will not employ labor to make a product unless you 

yuyer for that product after you have made it. [Cheers and a) 

Gentlemen, Iam fai to meet the representatives of the Am: 


op 
and 


lies here tonight. [Applause.] I am glad to meet the representa: 
the Governments of the world here to-night. [Applause. | 

Ihave met the manufacturers of Philadelphia and the State of Por, 
vania before. [Applause and laughter.] I met you in the days of you t 
prosperity. [Prolonged cheering.] I can not avoid meeting you it [ want 
and I would not if I could [great applause] in this, your hour of 
prolonged adversity. [Cheers and applause. | 

But let me tell you, my countrymen, that resuscitation will not 1) | i 
by recrimination. [Applause.] Thedistrust of the present will not ed 
by distrust of the future. [Applause.] A patriot makes a better cit t 
a pessimist. (Great appinuse t And we have got to be patient Appl 
Much as we want to move out of the old house, we can not do it unt 
one is finished. poneese and applause. | 

A tariff law half made is of no practical use, except to indicate that in a litt) 
while a whole tariff law will be done [applause], and it is making pro: lt 
is reaching the end, and when theend comes we will have business ¢ 
and irdustrialactivity. [Renewed cheers andapplause.} Let us ke op steady 
heads and steady hearts. [Applause.} The country is not going backward, 
but forward. [Applause.] American energy has not been destroyed by t 
storms of the past. dae oes It will yet triumph through wise and} 
cent legislation. [Great cheering. ] 

Philadelphians have in the past shown what busy industries an.) we! em- 
ployed labor can do to make a great city and a contented populativ Ap- 

— ae Chey do not mean to accept present conditions as permanent aud 

nal. {Cheers.] They will meet embarrassments as they have bravely met 
them in the Ee. and in the end will restore the splendid industries anit 
magnificent labor to its former condition and prosperity. (Great chocring 
And, gentlemen, Philadelphia is but a type of American pluck and pur) 
everywhere. (Great and prolonged cheering and applause. } 

Mr. Speaker, prosperity is coming. We hear the sound of the 
chariot wheels as they rumble over the mighty paths of commerce, 
trade, manufacture, agricultural productions, railroad enterprise, 
and all the various engines of industrial production and indusiral 
pony. We see that the — have realized it. Eveninthe 
air the very spirit of hope flashes over the eye of the busi: ss man. 
The spirit of enterprise is seizing upon the industria! «ements of 
the country. 

The spirit of confidence is returning. We have had no business 
confidence in this country for many, many long months ani! years. 
Sadly we have waited, patiently we have tarried, earne-tly we 
have hoped; but it came not, and the darkest hour, financially, 
re or: this country ever saw was on the clec- 
tion day of last year. e air was full of panic and conditions 
were ripe for disaster, and it has been a miracie of recup ration 
that we have witnessed. : - 

There have been more buildings projected in the cities and 
towns of the United States and finished or pushed towar!! com))le- 
tion since the election of William McKinley last Novemler—tive 
times more—than there were in the four years of Cleveland's last 
Administration, Lookaboutyou. Yousee it coming: youse: the 
dawning of a better day. e fringes of the vast curtain that 
hides the commercial and financial future are-all luminous wit! 
the glories of the coming day. It has been an awful strugsie. 
Democratic incompetency and Democratic bad politics plunged 
the country into the vortex, and Democratic persistency and Dem- 
ocratic bad politics sought to hold it there, and the Democratic 
pens has sought to discourage hope ever since the election 0! 

cKinley. 

If the business men of the country believe the speeches that 
they have heard upon the floor of Congress in its two branches 
during the past four months, they would hoard their money 11 tie 
banks and never touch an enterprise. If they had as much con! 
dence in the Democratic —~ as they appear to have in the Ke- 
publican party, the absolute destruction of the business inter." 
would be just as certain as is the death of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
But the people remember the ir out of which they have 
emerged. ey remember the toils which they experienced during 
the past four years, They remember the fruits and the flowers 
that they enjoyed in the past under Republican administrat‘on, 











—— 


and looking about them they see in the present a morning star of 
hope, shining in the horizon in the east. 

say to them, McKinley prosperity, 
the prosperity of the industrial people of this country, is coming. 
It has been held back and held in check and distempered and dis- 
ordered by the slow movement of legislation, but it can be held 
in check no longer. 


Republican prosperity. 
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Like a mighty giant it has broken the fetters | 


of Democracy, it has shaken its limbs free from the environments | 


of bad legislation. and now comes the proof and evidence that 
industrial prosperity will move to the front. 


The Tariff. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEPHEN A. NORTHWAY, 
OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897, 


On the conference report on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United States 

Mr. NORTHWAY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Among the arguments against the pending tariff 
bill which have been offered on the other side of this Chamber is 
that threadbare assertion that a tariff for the encouragement and 
protection of manufactures is unconstitutional. That idea has, 
yerhaps, been more vigorously urged on this occasion than usual 
Cocauas the bill in question specifically declares the encourage- 
ment of the industries of the United States to be one of its pur- 
poses. While it is not my intention at this time to enter into an 
elaborate argument on constitutional questions, I do desire to 
call attention to the inconsistency of the attitude of the Demo- 
cratic party, both in its relations regarding the constitutionality 
of a protective tariff and the equally grotesque and unfounded 
constitutional assertions of that other feature of the present Demo- 
cratic faith, the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

Regarding the assertion that the protective tariff is unconstitu- 
tiunal I d at this time to make a single observation. The 
first act framed and passed by the first Congress which assembled 
after the framing and adoption of the Constitution was a tariff 
bill. The Congress which framed and passed it was made up 
largely of men who either helped frame the Constitution or were 
familiar with the views and designs of the framers of that instru- 
ment. 1 goes without saying, then, thatthe first tariff bill framed 
under this Constitution must have reflected the views of the 
framers of the Constitution. If this assumption is admitted, and 
I think it will be by every reasonable man, it is easy to prove be- 
yond question that the framers of the Constitution did not con- 
sider yer a violation of its provisions or intention, for the 
po le of that first tariff act declared distinctly that it was 
evied “for the support of the Government and the encourage 
ment and protection of manufactures.” 

_ This question of the real meaning of the Constitution and its 
interpretation is so closely allied to another feature of the present 
Democratic creed that I may be pardoned if I give some attention 
to it on this occasion. The subject to which I allude is the new 
doctrine of the Democracy that the Constitution requires coinage 
of silver concurrently with gold at the ratio of 16 to 1 without ref- 
erence to the real ratio of comparative values of the two metals in 
the commerce and estimation of the world. This subject is so 
exhaustively discussed by Mr. O. P. Austin, of this city, a writer 
of ep experience and careful research, that [ have taken the lib- 
erty of quoting a statement recently prepared by him in which he 
discusses this question as asserted in the national Democratic plat 
form of 1896 and reasserted in the Ohio Democratic platform of 
1897. The statement is as follows: 


A DISCUSSION OF THE ASSERTIONS OF THE 
. OF 18”. 


OHIO DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM 


. . . 
Recognising that the money question is paramount to all others at this 
time, we invite attention to the fact that the Constitution names silver and 
gold together as the money metals of the United States.” 

This statement is rate and intentionally misleading. The only place 
in which the Constitution “names silver and gold t: 
clares that “no State shall make anything but gold and silver cuin a tender i: 
poymens of debts.” It does not say that silver and gold shall both be coined 

an thanner or that either one or both shall be coined at all. but 
ves to Congress the power to determine what the coinage of tly 

nited shall be, both as to the metals used and their relations, by say 
ing in terms, in section 8: “The Congress shall have power to coin 
te the value thereof.” It does not “name silver and gold 

"as platform says, but names gold and silver ee, point 


the eee to gold by saying in section 10: “ No State shal! 
4 earth aad sf 


ether” is where it de 


gold ver coin a payment for debts.” If anything 


as to the relation which it intended that the two metai- 
em i clearly that gold was to be the measure, since it is first 


place where the metals are mentioned, and if the framers 














of the platform wanted to be frank, why did th low the wording of 
the Constitut 1: in their statement and say ver” instead of re 
versing it and saying “silver and gold 

“ The first we law pas Ll by « r ( tution made 
the silver « | the wy I t Lad rl ‘ ratio 
based upon the silver-dollar 

he first ge law clearly mad la i \ i all the 
gold coins which, it said, should of the \ nit 
and said that the unit should b ft va 1 : 4 
the sa now current, and tocontain é1 t ilver If the 
advocat ver insist that this act t the Con 
tution and ut this interpretation mu be f \ i LEV vy in 
ipon a stand 1 silver dclar with only dl ‘ \ ft 
{16 vrains w h the act specifically names? | they 
demand a violation of what they claim is a « { ul requirem 

This act, whick they claim is an interpreta ( 
question, provides “that every 15 pounds we re lver sl 
equal value in all payments with 1 pound weight of re gold lf Ln 
interpretation of the Constitution, why do these si ‘ ri ) va 
propose to violate it by saying that every 16 p weight of ll 
now be equal to Ll pound of gold Would t ) jual autl 
saying that every 17, or 18, or 20, or 30 pounds \ t ver sha il to 
l pound weight of gold? By their own proposition t nge t I they 
admit that neither the Constitution nor the first a ed under it a 
ing as to the future relations of gold and silver as 

rhe fact that this act specifically said “ that every 15 pounds wi i pure 
silver shall be of equal value with 1 pound weight pure gold ! ‘that 
gold was intended to be the measure of value, for had it intended that silver 
hould be the measure it would have said that 1 pound of gold uld be 
equal in v ie to 15 pounds of s Alexander H ton, who wa ne of 
the framers of the Constitution and whose report to Congress was the basis 
of this act, said of the alleged unit—the Spanish dolla that species of coin 
has never had any settled or standard value while goid has a fixed 
price by weight. with an eye to its finenes Tl ‘ stn f the 
value of gold coins is an argument of force for rewarding the m¢ init as 
having been hitherto virtually attached to gold rather than silve 

If these gentlemen insist that the first coina t passed under the ¢ 
stitution is an exact interpretation of the meat r of that i t 


ru 





have they and their party always insisted that a protect 


tion of the ¢ : 


s tariff is a vie 
onstitution when they know that the \ 


ry tirst act passed under 
that Constitution declared that the tariff duties which it levied were “ for 
the support of Government and the encouragement and protection of manu 
factures?” 

“We declare that the act of 1873 demonetizing silver without the knowl 
edge and approval of the American people,” et« 

The act of 1873 did not demonetize silver rhe act itself says i fic 
terms that “this act shall not be construed to ect any act do right 
accrued, or penalty incurred under former acts, but every such right is 
hereby saved,” thus clearly stating that it did not demonetize any of the 
coins authorized prior to that date, while every one of the four hundred 
and fifty million standard silver dollars coined si the passage of that act 


is and has constantly been a full legal tender and n of them isor ! 
demonetized 


The of 1873 was not passed 


n ins been 


ac without the knowledge or approval of the 


American people It was submitted to Congress in Ap ‘il, 1870). printed 
thirteen times, discussed at intervals until January 1, 1873 (nearly three 
years), the debates and discussions filling 144 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, which was published daily during the sion in which it was dis- 
cussed. The American people had ample opportunity to know all of its pro- 
visions, and that there was no popular disapproval of it is shown by the fact 
that 112 of the members of the House which passed it were reelected, many 


of them continuing to serve in Congress to the end of their lives, while sev- 
eral are still members of that body, notably Wittiam M. Srewarr,.of 
Nevada, who voted for the bill, and whoina speech delivered on June 12, 1874, 
said: 

“ The laboring man and the producer is entitled to have his product and his 
labor measured by the same standard of value that measures your national 
debt. You require from the laboring man gold to pay the interest on your 
national debt. which is right, which can not be avoided if you mean to save 
national honor; but then give him the same money with which to pay that 
debt. The question will never be decided until you determine the single 
question whether the laboring man is entitled to have a gold dollar if he 
earns it or whether you are going to cheat him with 

* We declare that the act of 1875 . ¢ 
of gold.” 

Tt has not 
preciated 


omething else 
has resulted in the appreciation 


‘resulted in the appreciation of gold.’ because gold has not ap- 
Any article “appreciates"’ in value only when there is an in- 
reased demand for it, either because of the reduction in the quantity or an 
enlarged need for it in the current affairs of life. The figures of the best 
tatisticians show that the gold coin of the world and the total money of the 
vorld have increased much more rapidly than the population since 1873; 
hence the absurdity of the claim that it has “ appreciated " in value, since the 
wount for each individual in the world has gr increased since the pas- 
age of the act in question. The gold money of the world has more than 
doubled since 1873, the silver money of the world has neariy or quite trebled 
n that time, and the paper money has also increased largely, while the popu- 
lation of the world has Increased only 25 per cent in the same period 
It is thus evident that the total amount of money for each individual in the 
yorld is much greater than in 1873, and that there « thus be no increased 
er capita demand for gold, and hence no “appr ition * in its value, while 
the fact that a large proportion of the business of the world is now performed 
it! s, drafts, and other forms of credit without the direct use of 
noney further reduces the demand upon gold 
The mines of the world produce more gold to- 


+} 
watiy 


lay than they produced of 





gold and silver together in 1575; the silver prod ion of to-day is nearly 
three times what it was in 1875, and the amount of silver now annu ily coined 
; more than was produced from the mines of the wor!d in 1873. Tye number 
of silver dollars coined in the United States in the fiscal year just -nded was 
two and a half times as many as in the entire h v the mints prior to 
1873. and the total number of full legal-tender dollars coined in jgur mints 


since 1875 is fifty-six times as many as were coined in th 
Mint prior to the act of 1873. 

“We declare that the act of 1873 * * re 
zold and a corresponding fall in prices.” 

Since it is shown from official statistics tha 
tion of gold, but, on the contrary, a vast increa 
age and an increase in the other classes of money 
the fall in prices of commodities can not be ‘ 
ciation of gold, but must be looked for 
to the enormous increase in production and to tine reduced cost of producing 
snd transporting the products of the farm, factory, forest, and mine. Sena- 
or Peffer. in his report to the Senate in 1894 on the cause of the fall in agri- 
cultural prices, said: 

“In Kansas it appears from the report of the secretary of the State beard 
of agriculture that it costs 50 cents to raise a bushel of wheat. * * * In 


: entire history of the 


ted in an appreciation of 
t there has been no epprecia- 
in its production gnd coin- 

f the world, the cause of 
charged to a. appre- 
rhis fall in prices is due 


fully 
elsewh 
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Pennsylvania the average cost of producing a bushel of wheat is about 65 
cents. * * * Wheat in Indiacosts but about cents a bushel on the farm, 
12 cents more puts it aboard ship, and 25 cents additional lands it on the 
wharves in Liverpool. This 50 cent wheat from India competes (in our best 
market, England) with wheat on American farms at an average cost of 60 
cents per bushel. * * * Wages of India farm hands run from 6 to 10 cents 
of our money per day.” 

The same report shows that the cost of producing wheat on the great farms 
of California and the Dakotas is less than half the average cost in the Central 
Mississippi Valley, while similar conditions prevail in Argentina and Aus- 
tralia, which, through the extremely low ocean freights, are also competitors 
with us in all the markets of the world. The reduced cost of agricultural 

roducts, due to the combination of low freights and the use of machinery, 

nds «a parallel in the reduced costof manufacturing in all lines through sim- 
ilar causes, and also in a reduction in the cost of mining and the production 
of the precious metals, which thus supply the money of the world ata greatly 
reduced cost of that prime measure of value, labor. 

* We declare that the actof 1873 * * * has resulted in 
increase in the burdens cf taxation.” 

The increase in the burdens of Federal taxation is mainly due to the in- 
crease in expenditures for pensions, public buildings, and river and harbor 
improvements, and any party which would specifically declare against a con- 
tinuation of these would quickly find itself repudiated by the people. 

“We declare thatthe actof 1573 * * * hasresuitedin * * * aheavy 
increase in the burden of all debts, public and private.” 

The census figures show that the increase in debts since 1873 has been, in a 
very large share of the cases, for the purchase of homes or the improvement 
of farms, and that the sections in which this increase in mortgage indebted 
ness has been greatest have been those which have shown as a result the great- 
est activity and the greatest increase in actual wealth ané genuine prosperity. 

“ We deciare that the act of 1873 * * * resultedin * * * theenrich- 
ment of the money-lending class at home and abroad.” 

The money-lending class can only “ grow rich” by the interest which they 

t for their money loaned, and eve ody knows that the rates of interest 

ve greatly falien since 1873 and that their opportunity for enrichment must 
consequently have been correspondingly reduced. The usurious rates of in- 
terest which were possible in many sections of the country prior to 1873 are 
now absolutely prohibited by State legislation. 

“We declare that the act of 1873 * * resulted in * * * the pros- 
tration of industry and the impoverishment of the people.” 

Industry was not ‘ prostrated” or the le “impoverished " until the 
success of the Democratic pansy at the polls in 1892, and its free-trade legisla- 
tion which followed, paralyzed industry in the United States and transformed 
its communities of busy workmen into idlers, this brivging a “ prostration 
of industry and impoverishment of the people.”” There was never greater 
prosperity in the United States or any other country than that of the years 

mediately preceding the Democratic success of 1##2, and never greater 
“prostration of industry and impoverishment of the people” than that 
which followed that Democratic success. It is because of the “ prostration 
of industry and impoverishment of the people" through the operations of 
the Democratic party that its leaders now abandon their time-honored prin- 
ciples and ask a restoration to power on a currency proposition which has 
been discarded by the most progressive nations of the world and is being re- 
jected by others as rapidly as possible. 

“We are wnalterably opposed te monometallism, which has locked fast the 
prosperity of an industrial people in the paralysis of hard times.” 

The adoption of the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 would re- 
sult in true monometallism, with silver as the money metal. This is proven 
by the fact that every country which has attempted to retain the silver 
standard or the concurrent free coinage of both metals at a ratio so widely 
different from the commercial ratio of the two metals has lost all of its gold 
and retained only silver currency and trne monometallism, while other 
nations making gold the standard and coining silver on government account 
circulate both metals in large quantities, approaching thus more nearly to 
true bimetallism than those which by the free and unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver at a ratio widely different from the commercial ratio of the two metals 

in only silver monometallism. The condition of the people of the coun 
tries maintaining the gold standard, or what the framers of this platform 
term gold monometallism, is one of vastly greater —- than that of the 
people of the countries maintaining the silver stan » 
ere is vastly more money per capita, better wages, better homes, more 
comforts of life. and more education and more genera! intelligence among the 
people of the gold-standard countries than am those of any of the coun- 
ries having the silver standard. Mexico, which is probably the most pros- 
perous of the silver-standard countries, has a total of $4.95 per capita for its 
People; the South American States a per capita of less than $2, aside from 
he uncovered and depreciated pass China, $3.33; the Central American 
Btates, $3.66- while Corman has Bt 59 per capita; Great Britain, $20.78 per 
eapita; United States, $22.5 r capita; Netherlands, 
France, $35.77 per capita. “ Monometallism™ has indeed “locked fast the 
wsperity of an industrial ple in the paralysis of hard times “ wherever 
t has been established by the process po by this platform, viz, the 
unlimited coinage of both metals at a ratio widely differing from the relative 
commercial value of the two metals. : 

‘Gold monometallism is a British policy, and has brought other nations 

ime a —— to a cine Re . ‘ 
tisa a rman policy,a French po a policy, an Austro- 
Hungarian policy, a Nether policy, a Danish po ,a Russian policy, a 
Chilean policy,a Peruvian policy, a Japanese 7 , in fact, the policy of 
the most enlightened and os nations world over; and if the 
United States were to abanden her present m and undertake a greatly 
spurge use of silver without the ration of other nations, she woul 
abandon the company of the most intelligent, rs re gene and prosperous 
nations of the world and join the ranks of the weakest and least in nt 
—_-, all of which are hastening to adopt the gold standard as rap 
sible. 
~ it is not only un-American but anti-American, and it can be fastened on 
the United States only by the stifling of that spirit and love of liberty which 
ee our political independence in 1776 and won it in the war of the 
volvtion. * 

The “spirit and love of liberty which proclaimed our independence in 
1776," and which is stillstrong in the mindsof the people of the United States, 
is not in favor of reducing the citizens of thiscountry tothe level of poverty, 
degradation, ignorance, and practical enslavement which characterizes the 
condition of the masses in the few remaining silver-standard countries of the 
world to-day. The only attempt to “ stifle the spirit and love of liberty " ever 
made in the United States began in 1861 by the very party and the very lead- 
ers who are now proposing to degrade the working people of this country to 
amee of those of the least intelligent and prosperous on the face of the 
eart 

* We demand the free and unlimited coinage of both silver and gold at the 
prone legal ratio ef 16 to 1 without waiting for the aid or consent of any 
other nation.” 

A policy which all the intelligent nations of the world have abandoned 
siace the enormous production of silver has brought it toa ratio of & to 1 


* * * aheavy 


$24.35 = capita, and 


y as 
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with gold and the divergence still increasing. 
mines of the world since 1873 is practically one- 
from the mines of the world in three bund 
shown by the highest official authorities. 

“We demand that the standard silver dollar shall be a full Jo 
equally with gold for all debts, public and private.” | 

It is now “a full legal tender forall debts, publicand private.” ox.. 
such men as WILLIAM M. Stewart, Joun P. Jones, Arthur < 
P. Altgeld, John R. McLean, and other silver leaders depriy. 
legal-tender value by making their contracts and loans and rent - 
est payable by the poor in gold only. Every one of the 450,000.00 
silver dollars which we now have is a full legal tender for all ( 
and ae, and the party which asserts even by implication t)at 
wet act intends either to discredit those dollars or to deceive t}, 

20TH. 

_ We favor such legislation as will prevent for the future the , 
tion of any kind of legal-tender money by private contract.” ; 

An excellent plan; but the fact that the leaders of the party p; 
now refuse to follow that pian in their private affairs casts a <u 
their good faith in this public assertion. : 

“We are opposed to the policy and practice of surrendering to 
of the obligations of the l nite? States the option reserved })\ 
Government of redeeming such obligations in either silver coin 6) 

Every holder of obligations of the United States can receiv: 
them in silver if he desire or in gold if ke desire. If the Govern: 
to insist on paying in one metal to the exclusion of the other, j 
diately discredit its obligations and at the same time injure th« 

a large share of the money which it has itself issued and promise: 
tion or in words, to keep as good as the best. While these ob)iva: 
payment in “coin,” that term, when the acts authorizing th 
passed, related only to that which was the equivalent to gold in va! 
chasing power, and to attempt to take advantage of the fact that 
of which a part of this coin is now made has depreciated in valu. 
coins of that particular class upon the holders of those obligati:n 
dishonest, and would lay the Government liable, as it does those w 
it, to the charge of taking advantage of a technicality to do a dish 
treacherous act. It would bring upon the Government of the Uniti 
as it does upon the men who make it, the contempt and conde: 
honest men the world over. 

‘We are opposed to the issuing of interest-bearing bonds of th 
States in time of ce,” ete. 

_ So are we ail of us, and but for the misfortune that the Governmen: 
United States was placed under the control of the Democratic par: 
there would have been no necessity for issuing bonds “in time ot pox 
is something new, however, to announce a general opposition ¢ 
bonds in time of peace,” as this has frequently happened with LD. 
controlof the Government, beginning with Jefferson and ending u 
anan and Cleveland. ? 

“ Congress alone has the power to coinand issue money.and President 
son declared that this power could not be delegated to corporation. 
viduals. We therefore denounce the issuance of notes intended to 
as money by national banks as in de of the Constitution, and 
that all paper which is made a legal der for public and private « 
which is receivable for duties to the United States shall be issucd 
Government of the United States and shall be redeemable in coin 

This means that all the paper money of the country shall be issu. 
Government, and this must either actual “fiat money” or mus! 
tained by keeping in the Treasury an enormous metallic resery«. n 
larger than the one which now exists,and which canses so much (is. 
tion to the Democracy and their flat associates of Populistic and - 
tendencies. 

“In support of these principles we invite the cooperation of all m. 
love liberty and hate corruption, oppression, and tyranny.” 

A combination Se imtended only to mislead 
flame unthinking e,and coming with poor taste from a part 
entire record up to the time of its removal from power in 1861 wa. 
against the “love of liberty’ and in favor of “oppression and tyra: 

“We hepoly Sevtese all trusts and mon hostile and dan; 
the ‘s interests * * * and a vigorous enforc 
anti t laws,” ete. 

All of which sounds well. But the people are naturally suspiciou. of <1 
declarations from a party which neglected during its four years! jx wer! 
sedans et the grist trae of tae ned. coating the tng 
nte SO grea ru exce single one w! 
is now ety day place in control of the aie. he silver trust 

“ We demand immediate recognition of the belligerent rixht 
— of Cuba,” etc. 


ox it is geared conceded would be of little gactical value to the 
bans and wou portunity of bringing about 
through the aad Godoue unlidead Uitieeeney the results for which 
the people of that island are now struggling. 


The product of t! 
lf as much as that 
red years preceding tha 


The Tariff. 
SPEEOH 
HON. 8. T. BAIRD, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 19, 1897, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes’! |" 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Govern»: 
and to encourage the industries of fhe United States. 


Mr. BAIRD said: . 
Mr. SPEAKER: Before en upon a discussion of the pen!!! 
measure, which has been by its author “A bill to provid: 
revenue for the Government and to encourage the industries \' 
the United States.” I desire to call attention to the indecent ha-'" 
which has characterized the action of the aeeeer in forcing the 
of this bill through this branch of the National Legislatur 
Although it is the most importont bill which this Congress w'!| 
be called upon to consider, it passed this House in the first instance 
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without allowing a proper time for deliberation and consideration 
hy the members, ; ls . 
The Ways and Means Committee considered this bill only four 
days, and it back to the House with the recommendation 
that it dopass. The Democratic minority were not even accorded 
the opportanity of considering this measure or even preparing a 
substitute, or presenting amendments to its most obnoxious fea- 
tures. After it had been reported to the House, a gag rule was 
adopted by the majority, and discussion of the bill was limited to 
nine days; and it is a fact that this bill was passed by the House 
of Representatives before one-tenth of the bill had been read by 

razraphs, no amendment was allowed to be offered except- 
oe those prepared and indorsed by the Republican members of 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

I contend that such haste and inconsiderate action on the part 
of the majority is extremely unjust to those members who would 
like to carefully study this measure in order that they can vote 
intelligently. , 

We are red to meet the champions of the Republican 
party in the arena of debate upon this and other measures and ask 
no favors of them, but we did desire and expected fair play. 

We realize the fact that in order to raise the enormous corrup- 
tion fund used by the Republican party in the last campaign 
promises were made to the “robber barons” of the East that if 
they furnished the necessary campaign funds the legislative func- 
tions of the country would be turned over to them in order that 
a protective tariff might be levied, out of which they could reim- 
burse themselves. 

We knew that Shylock would demand his pound of flesh. but 
we thought the matter would be conducted decently and in order. 
But the mo is being foreclosed in such hot haste as to bring 
the blush of to the cheek of every true patriot who values 
his country’s honor and the welfare and happiness of his fellow- 
citizens, 

When those gentlemen on the other side of the aisle who have 
shamelessly or papeeaty abandoned their rights as members of 
a deliberative y, contemplate their cowardly surrender of their 
high privileges, their consciences will lash them in after years. 

je of the Democratic faith denounce the methods which you 
have —— in order to force this bill through under whip and 
ur, those methods are deserving of the condemnation and 
enunciation of every lover of constitutional liberty and freedom 
of legislative action. 

It was charged by the minority at that time that this bill was 
hastily prepared and that there were many inequalities and crudi- 
ties which should be corrected before it was crystallized into law. 
We only ask for an opportunity in this House to point out these 
defects and to call attention of the country to them, but we are 
denied that poor privilege. 

ee this House has surrendered its high privileges as a 
deli ve body, it is a happy thing for the perpetuity of our 
institutions that at least one branch of the National Legislature is 
still a ve body in its fallest sense, and the charges made 
by the as to the defects of this bill have been clearly 
demonstrated to be correct from the fact that the Senate, after 
careful and deliberate examination, have added no less than 874 
amendments to this measure. 

But the action of the Senate in thus carefully deliberating and 
a ae measure has had no weight or influence upon the 
minds of ity of this House. 

We have for only two days in which to discuss the many 
important amendments and changes which the Senate has made 
in this bill, and even that short time has been denied us by the 
majority, and a vote is to be forced upon this important proposi- 

a few hours’ debate. 
We have had no desire or intention to adopt any filibustering 


g 
é 


tactics or to unnecessarily obstruct the final passage of this bill. 
We only desire reasonable time to discuss its important features 
and to point out its inequalities and inequities. 

This was in special session by President McKin- 
ley for the avowed of passing a protective-tariff bill. The 


purpose 
promises which were made by the Republican candidate and cam 
pose orators of last fall to restore prosperity to the country were 
be fulfilled by the of a law which would increase the 
burden of taxation without increasing the volume of our currency. 
It is a fact which no one will deny that there has been great dis- 
tress the ceatgnitecal regions of our country as well 
as in the industrial centers. Torestore prosperity to the country, 
to give labor an cppertanity to earn an honest wage, to set the 
Wheels of industry in motion, is a consummation devoutly to be 
for; but we of the Democratic faith do not believe that 
this ae be accomplished by imposing greater burdens of taxation 
advance agent of prosperity, as you have fondly called 
chosen leader, has now been piloting the ship of state since 
of and it seems to the ordinary mortal that your 
agent is a long way ahead of the show. 


fir 
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were 

It was promised that upon the election of the Republican can: 
didate the glorious sunshine of prosperity would immediately 
burst upon our vision, but after election it failed to materialize 
and the gloom in which our country had been enveloped grew 
darker and denser. 

Seeing that ‘this bird of beautiful plumage” did not return 
upon schedule time, it was then loudly and confidently asserted 
that prosperity would surely be with us as soon asthe Republican 
President had been inaugurated and the Republican party in full 
control of the Government. But the 4th of March has come and 
gone, and many moons have waxed and waned, and still prosperity 
is not with us, and the industrial stagnation and Cepression in 
agricultural sections are still pronounced as ever. Distress and 
discontent are everywhere, and even while the sweet-toned voice 
of Republican orators are singing their siren songs 300,000 miner 
are ont of work and are striking for living wages. 

The last campaign was not fought upon the tariff issue. The 
great and paramount question discussed before the people was 
that of finance, and the Democratic party pledged itself to re 
store prosperity by returning to the constitutional money of the 
country. 

While we are still earnest advocates of that system of bimetal- 
lism as enunciated by the Chicago convention, we are ready and 
willing to meet the Republican party upon the issue of the tariff 
which they have presented. 

This tariff bill has been prepared with the purpose of encouraging 
a few of the favored industries of the United States, although the 
excuse for calling this Congress in extra session was the deficit in 
the finances of the Government. 

The bill is prepared upon strictly protective lines, and the reve- 
nue feature, which should be the main object of all tariff legisla- 
tion, is made subsidiary to the protection of certain special and 
favored industries. 

It is charged by the chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee in the majority report that the total deficiency for the four 
years ending June 30, 1897, will amount to over $203,000,000. 
rhis deficiency is charged to the inadequate provisions of the 
Wilson bill as.a revenue-producing measure, yet the two principal 
items of this deficiency are erroneous. It isa fact that for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment exceeded the revenues by $62,803,260. but it is certainly not 
candid on the part of the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to charge this deficiency against the operation of the Wil- 
son bill, for during this entire year the McKinley bill was upon 
the statute books, and this enormous deficiency occurred betore 
the existing law had ever been put upon the statute books. 

The chairman, [ Mr. Daneuzy] also estimated that the deficiency 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, would be 865,000,000, yet 
the statistics show that the real deficiency for this time amounted 
to only $18,623,107. 

And to see that the Government was in no immediate danger of 
bankruptcy, one has only to examine the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, which shows that there is an available cash bal 
ance on hand above the one hundred million-dollar gold reserve 
of more than $130,000,000, 

From these facts any intelligent man will see that the avowed 
purpose of the Republican party was not a true one, and the real 
motive which has actuated the majority in the passage of this bill 
has been to protect certain favored industries by giving them the 
right to prey upon the people under the system of taxation which 
was inaugurated by the Republican party and sought to be re- 
vived by the provisions of the pending bill. 

Even admitting that there is a large deficit, has it ever dawned 
upon the minds of the majority that there are two different ways 
of meeting and curing this evil? 

One is by increasing revenue; the other, and the better way, is 
to decrease expenses. 

You can not increase the revenues of the Government except 
by imposing additional burdens of taxation upon the people; but 
you can reduce expenditures without crippling the public service, 
and you should make an honest and faithful effort to do so. 

-But if any of us had indulged in the vain hope that this Con- 
gress would make any efforts tocurtail expenses, that expectation 
was most assuredly demolished by the action of this House when, 
after less than three hours’ discussion, the following bills were 
passed without ever having been referred to or acted upon by any 
committee: 


. $7,670, 220. 89 
8, 166, 214.74 

8, 182, 902. 00 
53, 147, 551. 58 


Contingent expenses Indian Department -.-. 
Deficiency bill a 

Agricultural bill 
Sundry civil bill 


Total 


This reckless and criminal expenditure of the people’s money 
has demonstrated beyond a doubt that this Congress will not 
attempt to reduce the expenditures of the Government 80 that the 


72, 166, 889. 21 
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present revenue could be ample to meet all legitimate demands 
upon it. 

"The Republican party has looked upon the prostrate condition 
of the country,and has promised to restore prosperity if intrusted 
with power, and this bill is presented as a panacea for the ills which 
now afflict the body politic. 

The McKinley law. which has been denounced by the Demo- 
cratic party as a culminating atrocity of class legislation, has 
been overshadowed in its injustice and inequalities by the present 
bill. 

The average rate of taxation under the McKinley law was 49.58 
per cent, whereas the rate of taxation under the proposed bill is 
57.08 per cent, and this enormous increase in the burden of taxa- 
tion is done under the plea of restoring prosperity to the impov- 
erished people and stricken industries of our country. 

The national taxes under the McKinley law amounted to 
$198,000,000, and the able and astute chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee estimates that the national taxes under this bill 
will amount to over $273,000,000. This enormous sum of money 
must be taken from the pockets of the consumers of this country, 
and it is impossible for the great agricultural classes of the South 
and the West to reap any benefit from the imposition of this taxa- 
tion. 

It is a fact which the protectionists can not deny that the impo- 
sition of the tariff duty increases the price of the article upon 
which the duty is levied by the amount of the rate imposed, and 
as every article which the farmers of the South and West use in 
planting, gathering, and harvesting their crops is placed upon 
the dutiable list and the cost thereof increased to him, there is 
nothing in this bill which can by any possibility increase the price 
of the commodities which he has to seil. 

The farmer of the South has to pay a tax upon every implement 
used in the cultivation of his crop; he pays a tax upon the ma- 
chinery used in preparing his crop for market, and the cotton 
planter pays a tax upon the bagging and the ties with which his 
cotton is wrapped. The same is true of the great wheat-produc- 
ing class of the West, and while these burdens of taxation are 
placed upon the cotton planter and wheat grower, he can not 

rticipate in any of the benefits or advantages which are the 
incidents of a protective tariff. 

How are you going to make the great wheat grower prosperous 
by adding to the price of everything he consumes and can not 
possibly by the taxing power add anythiag to the price of his 
product? 

What benefit will the cotton planter derive from this bill which 
increases the tax upon almost every article used in the production 
of cotton and you can not possibly add one cent to the priceof his 
product? 

What industries are you seeking to encourage by the operation 
of this bill? 

Certainly not the interests of the agriculturists, who compose 
the backbone and the muscle and a large part of the brain of the 
Republic. 

o. You intend to encourage and protect the interests of the 
Eastern manufacturers and the iron trusts of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio at the expense of the great agricultural interests of the coun- 
try, and the gigantic sugar trust has more influence in shaping 
legislation than the people have. 

You can not restore prosperity by increased taxation. You can 
enrich a few at the expense of many, but you must do so by a sys- 
tem of legalized robbery which enables a favored few to prey 
upon the masses, who have been rendered powerless by the opera- 
tion of your outrageous system of a robber tariff. 

The people have demanded bread, and you will give them a 
stone; and for meat you will give them a serpent. 

Do not pass this bill under the pretext that you are doing so in 
the interest of the great body of the American people. 

Be candid and honest and say to the world that your party has 
contracted a debt with the trusts and corporations and combines 
of the country and that you are going to discharge these obliga- 
tions at the expense of the people. 

In return for the substantial aid which you received from these 
sources in the last —— you are to give them further and 
greater opportunity to plunder and pillage the people. You have 
not the manhood and courage to proclaim this truth to the people, 
but they will know it, and at the first opportunity which presents 
itself they will revenge themselves upon you for the base betrayal 
of their interests. 

The Republican party has made the most solemn promises of 
restoring prosperity to the country, and the enactment of this 
iniquitous measure is the fulfillment of that promise. 

The idea that by a perversion of the legitimate power of Con- 
gress to levy taxes the people can be made rich seems to have taken 
possession of the Republican party, and it is endeavoring to restore 
prosperity by adding to the burden of taxation. 

The great question of financial reform, which was the issue upon 
which the last campaign was fought, has been completely ignored. 
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If youare honest and earnest in your desire to restore ») rit 
to our people, why not open our mints to the free coina. hie} 
our precious metals? Why do you not endeavor to giy,. ;),. ... 
ple an opportunity to obtain sufficient money to pay the taxes with 
which they are already burdened, rather than to add to ti: ). 
den and deny them any increase in the volume of the ),.,...... 
our country? ~~ 

You will not do this; we do not expect you to do it 
content to leave the great financial interests of your . is 
the hands of the bankers, and you are making indece); oo 
deliver the taxing power into the hands of the favored | 2 

The people of this country will realize the fact that t)) 
is not designed to promote the welfare of the great majori;\. .; 
masses. It is class legislation run mad. The iron j})))j<:-. ; 
protected, the lumber industry is protected, the sug, 
taken care of, and the great manufacturers who have . 
so liberally to the Republican campaign fund receive 3 )),)),) 
protection at the hands of the majority of this House. js); ; 
great agricultural interests of our country, the wheat of t})> \\ 
and the cotton of the South, will receive no benefit fro, ; 
sage of this bill. 

They are not only left without any provision for their beneg: 
but the increase of taxation, direct and indirect, which is contem! 
= by this measure, will add to the burdens which they already 

ar. ; 

No measure looking to the betterment of our financi:] syst 
has or will be considered by the Republicans in this Cham)er. 

The party having as its chief adherents the banking ij Aueyce 
and the great money corporations of this country and England 
will attempt in no measure to change the existing currency 
without the consent of this oligarchy. 

The gold standard must be preserved if the support of these ip- 
stitutions is to be retained; and when the Republican party loses 
these elements of strength, it is bound to go down in defeat before 
an outraged and indignant people. 

It is not at all surprising with one who is familiar wit), 
pose and the history of the Republican party that its most stren- 
uous efforts should be put forth to secure the passage of this bill, 
A party which had its birth in sectionalism and which crew to 
strength by keeping alive sectional animosities, and a party which 
has always championed the special and favored few, is only con- 
sistent when it advocates a bill of this character. 

That class of statesmen who subordinate principle to expediency 
may excuse a vote of a Democrat for this bill, upon the false vround 
that in the general division of the spoils it is nothing more than 
right that everyone should scramble for his share. 

With this school of political economy I have nosympathiy what- 


em 


iaWs 


ie pur- 


ever. But it is a matter which addresses itself to the judgment 
and conscience of each individual. 

As for those Democrats who have voted for this bill upon the 
ground of expediency, I leave them to settle it with their con- 
sciences and their constituents, but I most solemnly and earnestly 
protest against any Democrat justifying a vote for this bi!l upou 
the specious reasoning that it embodies in a single line the real 


principles and policies of the Democratic party upon the question 
of Federal taxation. 

The fundamental difference between the two great partivs upon 
the question of taxation is not so much in the methods of levying 
the tax as it is in the objects for which legitimate taxation may 
be levied. ; 

The Democratic party has ever held that taxation was a high 
and sacred power, and should be used only in the interest of the 
general public. From the foundation of the Government even 
until the present time we had battled for a system of taxes which 
shall fall ba er upon all the people of this country. _ 

We have held, and we now hold, that taxes should be limited to 
the needs of the General Government, economically and honestly 
administered, and when taxation was levied for any other pur- 
pose, it was unjust and unconstitutional. 

Our opponents, on the other hand, have contended that the 
strong hand of the Government, through a false system of [axa- 
tion, should lend its aid to the protected industries of the North 
and East, and, under the plea of protecting infant industries, the 
great mass of the people have ever been compelled to pay tribute, 
under the guise of taxation, to the favored few. . 

In support of the claim which I make that protection is un-Dem- 
oeratic and has never received the indorsement of the public. | 
will insert extracts from the various platforms from the founda- 
tion of the party until the present time. 

From the foundation of the Democratic party it has been °)- 
posed to all restrictions upon commerce. It has strenuously 
opposed the idea of protection, and in no Democratic platform call 
anyone find justification or excuse for a vote for the pending bill. 

n the early political history of our country Thomas Jefferson, 
who was the founder of the Democratic = and the greatest 
exponent of its aa, declared himself in a letter to Elbridge 
Gerry as being in favor of freecommerce with all nations. At that 
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time he was Vice-President of the United States; and in 1800, when | had been frequently trusted and honored by his party, but when 


the first political convention was held for the purpose of making a | the time came when the Derweratic party 


presidential nomination, Jefferson was nominated upon a platform 
which declared in specific terms for free commerce with al! 
nations. z , . . 

This convention was held in Philadelphia. and was composed of 
those members of Congress who adopted and indorsed the views 
of Mr. Jefferson. ; 

At that time Mr. Jefferson and his followers were known as 
Republicans and their opponents were the Federalists, who were 
jed by that great statesman, Alexander Hamilton. Upon this and 
other measures Mr. Jefferson was elected to the Presidency, and 
from that day until this no Democratic platform has contained 
an indorsement of protective principles. 

In 1840 the Democratic platform declared that— 

Justice and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to foster one 
branch of industry to the detriment of another, or to cherish the interest of 
one portion to the injury of another portion of our common country. 

This plank was reaffirmed in the platform of 1844 and also in 
1848. : 

In 1852 and 1856 the same plank was inserted, and the Demo- 
cratic idea of raising revenue was exemplified by the addition of 
the following statement of principles, that— 

No more revenue ought to be raised than is required to pay the necessary 
expenses of the Government and the gradual but certain extinction of the 
public debt. 

In 1876 the Democratic platform contained the following lan- 
guage in reference to taxation: 

Reform is necessary in the sense and modes of Federal taxation, to the end 
that capital may be set free from distrust and labor lightly burdeued. 

We denounce the present tariff levied upon nearly 4,000 articles as a master 
piece of injustice, inequality, and taise pretenses. 

It prohibits ers that might purchase the products of American labor 
It costs the people five times more than it produces tothe Treasury, ob 
structs the processes of production, and wastes the fruits of labor. 

In 1880 the party declared unequivocally for a ‘‘tariff for reve- 
nue only.” 

In 1884 the party declared ‘‘that unnecessary taxation was un- 
just taxation,” and denounced the Republican party for not having 
relieved the people from the crushing war taxes which were charged 
with having paralyzed business, crippled industry, and deprived 
labor of employment and just rewards. 


It further declared ‘‘that all taxation must be limited to the | 


requirements of an economical government,” and the party pledged 
itself to a reduction of tariff taxation upon these lines. 

In 1838 the platform denounced the unjust and unequal taxlaws 
which had outlasted the necessities of the war. Kepeating that 
“unnecessary taxation. was unjust taxation,” and further de- 
clared *“ that it is repugnant to the creed of Democracy that by 
such taxation the cost of the necessaries of life should be unjustifi- 
ably increased to all our people.” 

It pointed out the demoralizing effects of a large surplus accu- 
mulated in the Treasury from taxes wrung from the people, and 
said that ‘the Democratic policy is to enforce frugality in public 
expense and abolish unnecessary taxation.” 

he Democratic platform of 1892 contained the following em- 
phatic language upon this important subject: 

We denounce Republican protection as a fraud,a robbery of the great ma 
jority of the American people for the benefit of the few. 

We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that 
the Federal Government has no constitutional power to impose and collect 


duties except for revenue only, and we demand that the collection « 
— taxes shall be limited to the necessities of the Government when honestly 


y administered. 
The McKinley law was denounced as the ‘“‘ culminating atrocity 
of class ” 


In 1896 the Democratic platform declared: 


We hold that tariff duties shail be levied for the purpose of revenue, such 
duties to be so adjusted as to operate equally throughout the country an: 
not between class or section, and that taxation should be lim 
ited 7 the needs of the Government honestly and economically admin 


In the face of these utterances it is passing strange that any 
Democrat can justify his vote for this highly protective measure 
upon the assumption that the protection theory is now or ever 
has been a policy of the Democratic party. 

The tic party stands committed against special legisla- 
tion in favor of any class. 

in the equality of all before the law, and he who ad 
vocates the of this bill, saturated and reeking as it is with 
iealieee and unjust burdens, abandons for the time being his 
fealty to the Democratic party and gives his vote and influence to 
the enemies of the people. 
that in the past those who stood high in Democratic 
counsels have advocated the theory of protection and have com. 
bated the efforts of the Democratic party to reduce the burden 
of taxation and to equalize the levying of tariff duties. 


Notably among these men who claimed allegiance to the Demo- 


upright and 


é 


was Samuel J. Randall, upon whose memory as an 
honest statesman [ would last to cast aslur. He 





| 


ne must desert the prin- 
ciples of equal taxation and opposition to ss legislation, or to 

| depose its trusted leader, Mr. Randall sa 1 his lofeat at 
the hands of the party whose principles upon this subject he did 
not indorse, 

Mr. Carlisle, who at that time was a 1 of Der tic 
principles, defeated Mr. Randall for the Speakership of th rty 
eighth Congress, and the o!d leader was 1 “dl to the 1 ks be- 
cause he failed and refused to carry out t icy 
of his party; and it is ever a dangerous thing for the 1 mn 
and the political future of any man, no matter how ; WwW 
great he may be, to put himself in opposition to the will 


of the party to which he owes al egiance 
This is forcibly illustrated by the career of Mr. Carlisle himself 
who for so many years was an able and faith*ul lea f hi 


i al atret ‘ i iis 
party; but when in 1896 he deserted the gr lv of th tical 
organization to which he belonged and failed to give adhe >to 
the principles of the party as enunciated by the Chicago conven- 
tion, he was repudiated by all true Democrats in the count and 
to-day there is none so poor as to do him reverence 

Let those who imitate these great men in their oppo n to 
their party’s well-defined principles take warning by t igno- 
minious fate which overtook them in the end 

Although the question of Federal taxation is one of va im 
portance to the people of our country and the b ort our 
wisest statesmen should be used in the just and correct ution 
of this prob'em, the Democratic party does not consider that this 
is the only issue between it and the Repub ican party 

When th: Chicago convention unfuried the banner of the regen- 
erated and rejuvenated Democracy, it proc'aime] to the world in 
no uncertain tones that it was dedicate | to the grand purpose of 
restoring to the people of the United States the money of the Con- 
stitution. 

It declared for the free coinage of both me‘als upon terms of 
justice and equality. It denounced the pi t single gold stand- 
ard which has impoverished our peop/e, « led our commerce, 
ind paralyzed our industries; and upon thi ie the memorable 
battle of 1895 was fought. 

As our champion we had one of the gra ind most juent 
statesmen this country has ever produced, and he enzaged in what 
eemed to be a forlorn hope against the money power o intry. 

How gallantly that battle was fought and with wh xiety 
the plutocracy contemplated the result is a m r of history, and 
although we went down in defeat, we wen! vn with our colors 
‘ying and the honor and integrity of our party organization 


maintained, 


tuis battle was but a preliminary skirmish in that great warfare 
‘or the emancipation of the masses from industrial and financial 
slavery. Upon the issue we presented to our opponents in the last 
campaign we shall ultimately triumph, | ldiers engaged in 


battle for truth and justice can never be disinayed by one defeat, 


For freedom’s batt! 
Bequeath'd by bleeding sir 
The’ baffled oft, fe ever won 


The Tariff—The Price of Wheat. 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 

OF OHIO, 
IN THE Houské OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1 
The House having under consideration the bil 


H. R. 379) to provide reve- 


nue for the Government and to encourage the ind e Uni | States, 
And the question being upon agreeing to the rep e committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two H 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We have hada great deal o! 
regard to the interests of the farming comm 
told over and over again that the fall in the p 
prevailed for a number of years, since the D 
into power, was caused by the demonetization of silver. We now 
have the remarkable fact that since.the nomination of Mr. Bryan 
on a free-silver platform wheat has advanced, in round numbers, 
a little over 20 cents a bushel. During the same time silver has 
decreased to the lowest point ever known in the history of this 
country. 

I shall place in the Recorp, in this connection, a statement 
showing how the McKinley law and the Wilson lawhave affected 
farmers as exhibited by the exports and imports of farm products, 


talk in the House in 
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and in that connection I will show that the more rapid the in- 

crease of silver dollars the more rapid the decline of wheat. 

Wry WHeat FE. 
138 Cents A Busnet Dip Ir 
Finp Ir. 





A Few Facts ror Farmers—InpIA WHEAT AT 
THERE 18 A REMEDY—ReAD THIS AND 


What is the cause of the low price of wheat? 
Has the use or cisuse of silver had anything to do with it? 
Let us see. 


In 1871 we had $52,000,000 in silver currency in the United States. Wheat 
was then worth $1.25 per bushel. 
In 1895 we had $625,000,000 in silver currency in the United States. Wheat 


was then worth 5) cents a bushel. 

These are official figures. The books of the Treasury Department show 
that we have twelve times as much silver currency now as we had in 1871. 
The figures of the Department of Agriculture show that the price of wheat 
to-day is only two-fifths of what it was in 1871. 

If the quantity of silver circulation has any relation to the price of wheat, 
it would seem to havea bad effect rather than a good one, for wheat has 
steadily fallen, while the silver money in the country has steadily increased. 

Do you believe this? 

If not, just run your eye over the following table. It is made up of official 
figures from the Treasury Department as to the quantity of silver money in 
the country and the official figures from the Department of Agriculture as 
to the price of wheat. 

Do you see how the silver money has increased and how the price of wheat 
has decreased’ 

Run your eye down the silver column and see how it steadily increased. 
Then run your eye down the column of wheat prices and see how it steadily 
decreased just as evenly and steadily as the silver column increased: 





| Silver cur- 


| + a 
| Average| Silver cur- | 


i : ‘ Average 
, | rencyin jf. | mo |} rencyin |. 
Year, —_|the Unitea| Price ot | = Year. — the United | Price of 
States. | Ww F i} | States. r 
i i] } 
rea oS | 52,000,000 | $1. 258 || 1884.2... 22... 289,000,000} $0. 645 
1872___......-..-.| 55,000, 000 Sie © SEE oo. ccnn- oss 297, 000, 000 771 
1673..........-....| 58,000,000 | 2.151 || 1886 ............ | 329; 000; 000 687 
es aly od | 63,000,000 045 || 1887 2222222... 369; 000) 000 681 
Dieses nn ae | 63,000,000} 1.008 | 1888..-......... | 402" 000; 000 926 
ine sdpabihenaicd 72,000,000} 1.087 || 1889 -- 0-0 ooo. 437.000, 000 . 698 
1877_........--.-.| 90,000, 000 1.084 || 1890... 70 --o- 485, 000; 000 838 
1878. ......-....--| 105,000, 000 EE PE ---—+- 002 | 542). 000, 000 ) 
1879. ........-...| 188,000,000} 1.108 |) 1998_-.2 222.2... | 592, 000, 000 624 
BN, occ Sc teens ocal 163,000,000} 951 || 189g 2-772 | 623, 000, 000 538 
88h. -- 2222222] 189,000,000 | 1.192 | 1894 ne 624, 000, 000 491 
1882. _...........-| 218,000, 000 882 || 1806 2222 oo. 625, 000, 000 7) 
PR hihdaatn pues | 244, 000, 000 | 91 } 











crane, isn’t it? 

aes et us apply the usual argument of the politicians and silver advo- 
cates. 

If an increase of 1,100 per cent in our silver money in twenty-five years’ 
time has been accompanied by a fall of 60 per cent in the price of wheat, at the 
same rate of increase in the silver supply and decrease of the value of wheat 
the price of wheat will go to 1 cent a bushel in twenty more years of addi- 
tions to our silver currency. 

It is just as logical to argue it that way as it is to try by any other means 
to show that the fall in the price of wheat is due to any silver legislation in 
mages to silver as a currency. What, then, is the cause of the fall in the 
price of wheat? 

Simple enough, if you stop and think it out. 

The price of wheat is dependent on the demand for it If the markets of 
Europe are supplied with wheat produced at one-third what it costs to raise 
& here, is it to be expected that you will get a living price for your wheat 

ere! 

Certainiy not. ; 

Senator Peffer, of Kansas, the Populist leader, in his report on the cause 
of the fall in agricultural prices e to the Senate in 1894, said: 

“Our home prices for wheat are largely controlled by the foreign wheat 
market; and that is regulated by those who supply the greater part of the 
femand. The effect on our wheat market is to bring down prices. * * * 
Our strongest rival is now India, whose farmers, during the t seven years. 
furnished nearly one-half as much as we did of the wheat requirement of 
pur best customer, England. * * * Wages of India farm hands run from 
$ to 10 cents of our money pér day and wheat costs about 13 cents per bushel 
on the farm there.” ‘ 

Please read that again, aerly. “ 

india, which only entered the wheat markets of Europe after England 
opened the Suez Canal and gave quick transportation from India to Liverpool, 
is now supplying # large share of the wheat markets of Europe, and doing it 
with wheat which she produces at 13centsa bushel. The official figures show 
a= a yous fields of the world are now able to even drive India out of 

at market. 

Is it any wonder that we pet low prices for our wheat which goes abroad? 

Remember, too, that India, where labor is 10 cents a day and wheat is pro- 
fuced at 13 cents a bushel, is a silver-using country. Keep this fact in mind, 
and look back again at that table ons the steady decrease in the price of 
wheat while our silver coinage has been increasing. 

Now. let us have a little more of Senator Peffer on the price of wheat. He 
is interesting. He says in the same report quoted above: 

‘In Kansas it appears from the report of the secretary of the state board 
a that it costs 50 cents to raise a bushel of wheat. * * * In 

nnsylvania and New York the ave cost of producing a bushel of wheat 
is about 65 cents. * * * In Illinois it costs $10.20 to produce an acre of 
wheat, and the av yield since 1873 has been a little less than 14 bushels. 
* * © Wheat in India costs but about 13 cents a bushel on the farm, 12 
rents more puts it aboard ship, and 25 centsadditional lands it on the wharves 
jn Laverpee. This 50-cent wheat from competes (in our best mar- 
= = and) with wheat on American farms at an average cost of 60 cents 
& bushel.” 

Not a pleasing picture, is it? 

We used to supply two-thirds of the world’s wheat market. Now we sup- 
ply but one-third, and do it in — with 13-cent wheat laid down in 
he London markets at a cost of 50 cents a bushel, all told. Is it surprising 
that wheat is low? 

What is the remedy? 

Two things. 

First. Create a home market for your wheat. 
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Second. Vary your production. 

How are you to do this? 

First. Create a home market by supporting a protective tariff. y 
bring business to manufacturers and employment to idle millions. 
thus have money to spend ager 3 for your farm products. ae 

Second. Support the party which gave you reciprocity on farm ; 
protection for wool,and a bounty on sugar produced by farmers 

Under the reciprocity of the McKinley law our exports of flour 
other farm products increased steadily and enormously, bees, 
able to get them into foreign countries at a lower tariff rate ¢t} 
and flour from other parts of the world had to pay for entering 
tries. So we could get better prices for our grain and flour under} 
than other countries were getting at the same time. 

Under the sugar bounty of the ees law beet-sugar fact 
springing up throughout the Mississippi Valley and on the Pa: i: 
there was reason to believe we should soon give to our farmers t! 
per annum which we now send abroad for sugar. 

The repeal of the McKinley tariff_law caused the importation 
wool to increase from 55,000, pounds to 206,000,000 pounds in 1 
an increase of about 300 per cent. Besides this enormous incr, 
wool, the importation of manufactured wool increased from 
value under the sonny ae. to $36,000,000 in value under th. 
Wilson law. Under the McKinley law the importation of ra 
about 100,000 pounds, while the Wiison law in its first year brouy 
000 pounds of woolen rags and shoddy from the hovels anc | 
Europe to be worked into clothes for our people, and displa: 
American wool. The result of all this was a decrease in th. \\), 
= from $126,000,000 under the McKinley law to $65,000,000 oder th. w 


son law. 
Think what a return of McKinley principles means to the (;+) 
(1) Better prices abroad for his wheat by means of reci}: 
duces foreign tariffs on his grain while other wheat grow: 
still pay high rates of duty in the countries to which our grai 
access at low rates. 
(2) The distribution of $100,000,000 a 7 among the farmers 
sippi Valley and on the Pacific Coast for the sugar which they 
from beets, if assisted by the Republican policy, which inaugurs 
ginning of the beet-sugar ——s 
(3) An inerease in home demand for grain and other farm produ ts) 
a protective tariff as will enable the manufacturers to start their 
ae employees to begin spending their money freely for a 
iving. 
(4) Such a protective tariff on wool and other farm products as wi) 
out from this country the farm products of other parts of the worl 
Do you realize what the effect of the Wilson tariff was on the {a 
Read the following table and see the enormous increase in the im 
of all farm products in the first year of the Wilson law as compared witht! 
last one of the McKinley law. Then look at the table whici follows it and 
see the decrease in the exports of farm products which followed th 
tion of reciprocity by the repeal of the McKinley law and the ado ti: 
Wilson law. 
THE OFFICIAL FIGURES. 


The following tables show, from official reports of the Treasury )Depart- 
ment, the imports and exports of farm products in the last fiscal your ~ 
the McKinley law, compared with the t calendar year under the W 
law. These two periods—the fiscal year ended June 3¥, 1804, and t) 
year beginning January 1, 189%5—most nearly touch the date at » 1 t 
e was made from the old to the new law of any annual perio:s red 
by the official statements of the Treasury Department. The fiscal your ini 
closed two months before the end of the operations of the McKinley law. and 
the calendar year 1495 began four months after.the Wilson law had }::1n i: 
work. Each year’s figures may therefore be assumed to 
normal picture of the workings of the two laws, and thus to give for the first 
time since the enactment the Wilson law an abs lutely accurate of 
comparison of their operations as affecting the great class of citizens 01 the 
United States dependent on agriculture. 


resent ata 











Imports of farm products. 
McKinley W LW 
law, fiscal eale: dar 
year 1894. year 1895 
Re aikosintndsndit adamantane bqentialindnn wit $11, 001,798 $15, 225, 726 
I iscsi cc raencades vinhtindgpanieelbininie ekainuciailialatnnien alpha eae 6, 739, 425 7, 2232, 102 
I ataactinnse cecilia ilatediar ial siiiesareiindnesie tiaduaaiadiatietartes 6, 107, 433 | $3, 770, 159 
RORINE a pines <sonnes Hediamwonendnveenseeceqaayasanere 4, 508, 330 7, 74, 02 
Cotton (unmanufactured) ..................---..-.- 8,010, 205 | 5,171,000 
BD nck ide edscnnagccdsccnpdcocnvescons suamannueseeccos 2, 464, 226 2, 95, 29 
Animals .........- oid cenit teiaiemeta tata alcatel 2, 411, 066 | 3, 365, 1:23 
a a a eee een walns 2, 305, 695 4, 650), 430 
DEED 65.505 Gackic<adbudteeubisectithsdnseces 1,981, 317 2, 886, 735 
REED 6k saniueSesctttendbncUcsutetize 6er been 1,797, 847 ) 
Plax (unmanufactured ).........c.c0--se ccccecceeee 1, 336, 845 2, 230, 920 
ci didnpoiiink mi iamnaghdaptinninhhsedtabaees 1, 247, 198 | 1,471, 091 
ON are a lrwalineipadiahiaaueels tin coul 761, 987 2,191, 635 
ici ctlkgmckeks dit putey spubgts headin ignites a 761,177 1, 121, 789 
SNE ccbabcdbenk Velstiapecsdidpriisteds Gaabbithebses aoe 3, 0053, 626 
TA site me nadatiataiip inte aciiatabuniinteed tdi <x 415 47, O45 
I eiicre Soni mmntgs So aida Mike Ghd ict dieeiadeaeie lah tare ire 358, 744 yi 
IEDs knantcisinen «jist Go cbnenetecteubbes diempiieiainaieal 239, 918 1,2 hs 
FN in.ncs skies atderpe-diciegptusinkdeleseren ntanciepiaediaaita 199, 536 219, £59 
Exports of farm products. 
| 
OCB 20000 5 ented ct esinn cones odadeecenevensséseniionta $210, 869, 298 | $189, 890, 615 
Breadetuffs (all) . 2.00. --ccecccenc cocnecceccccnesccee 166,774,558 | 125, 1, 40 
PPOVEOR GRY cans cnawensenc snes acces ceteqrcencssck 45,262,273 | 132, 456,515 
TTT ai wadead 60,271,700 | 50, 202, 8 
RII ada eign cititi ai wl hibilbe lei ak ak beetinretivn Sateen stir 50, 470, 041 40), 808, 54 
hae a eee i ae 40, 089, 721 37, 348, 753 
Os 38, 338, 357 37, 411, 944 
SING CRIs; dip bicninidadndcnadiuin netomat ania ale 35, 698, 180 33, 791, 014 
I escien Be cries itis cia eas Satie iuatbesok Sele 33,455,002 | 26, 97, 
bdsire eledietnanrin cabal tiie ie nitaahain dina incechian 30, 211, 154 27, Wi, 76 
isn Seles atilintinnidightbubalinseancaie 16,606,583 | 16,522," 
SIRE NENG WE PEODE. 65. Soko 0 ina phiveradeess vines deYadnst 8, 807, 807 7, S51, 240 
ge Moiiien wnt nionsstatiibiae 7, 941, 985 1,985, S08 
Cn iiig oon baeee! hes 
ik as Gi bh alk hae siptiadiccenbidhesiiodeegis . co, 
Dec eates une. Ea eae a iateest wa secant 6, 061,773 | 4, 430,155 
CROP ciiicasciehdtigianitanttnitonthneascidl . Gaye 1, 128, 615 
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Exports of farm products—Continued. 


McKinley 
law, fiscal 
year 15. 


Wilson law, 
calendar 
year 1S 


ae 
— 


Hides -.- 
Hops os sacesse 
Flaxseed 


Barley ..------2-----++ e0res = --0*------- 
Sugar and molasses .....---------. 


2, 487 
, 14 
b, 164 | 
Hh, US4 
74 
265 
27, 4 
0, G04 
8 
742 | 
L126, 5 


Oats ...-- - 

Vegetables -...---------------------------- 
Hay..-- 
Broom corn 


Bye ---- 
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Now you know how to remedy the present unsatisfactory condition on 

the farm. A . 
Go back to protection, reciprocity, encouragement of the beet-sugar in 

dustry, encouragement of the wool industry, encouragement to manufac 


tures, encouragement to home industries of all kinds, and thus give the | 


ome market a consuming power which it had under Republican protection 
os this and we shall again see happy homes and good prices which we had 
under pro : 

Do not listen to the man who tells you that the price of silver makes the 
price of farm products. 

Look up market records, turn to your own account books, and you will find 
that corn and oats, and hogs and cattle, the staples you have to'sell, brought 
you as in 1800 as in 1872, and the money you get would buy more 
of your necessities, because protection had resulted in the cheapening of al! 
manufactured articles. : 

Why did you get good prices in 1890? Because under Republican protec 
tion the country was prosperous, workingmen were employed at good wages, 
and they were able to buy what you had to sell. 

The men who talked free trade tc you four years ago, and whose legisla 
tion in 1894 ruined your home market, made tramps out of your best cus 
tomers and sent them to soup houses instead of their own well-filled dinner 
pails, are to come back this year and talk tariff to you. 

They are responsible for the present affliction you are suffering, and in 
order to draw your attention away from what they have done and make you 
forget what when you trusted them before, they are now offering 

u the free of silver as another quack remedy for the disease they 

ives ° 
Can the same men fool you twice in four years? 


We produce in this country perhaps 450,000,000 bushels of wheat: | 


this year probably 500,000,000 bushels of wheat. An advance of 
20 cents a bushel ays to the producers of wheat in this coun- 
try $100,000,000, Do the farmers of the country desire to return 
to the Wilson law and Wilson rates and Wilson conditions? If 
80, the opportunity will be afforded them in the fall elections this 


year. 

There is no better statement of why the farmer suffers than is 
contained in the speech of Major McKinley, after his nomination 
for President, to a delegation of farmers from Knox County, Ohio, 


in which he said: 
It gives me very great apy to meet and greet the citizens of Knox 
and at my heme. 


County in the ao en am glad to welcome my old 
es of the Army my fellow-citizens who are engaged in agri 
tultural industries, and my fellow-citizens of all oc:upations who are here 
bled this . Your meeting demonstrates that you have a keen 
interest in the public questions which are now engaging the people of the 
United § that you want this year, as you have always wanted in the 
past, to vote rinciples and those policies which will achieve the 
greatest and the est welfare to the country. 

Tam ly to meet the farmers of Knox County, for the farmers 
of the United are the most conservative force in our citizenship and 
in our civilization, a that has always stood for good government, for 
country, for liberty, and for honesty. 


WHAT THE WILSON LAW DID. 


Whatever the farmer is suffering to-day is because his competitors have 
increased in numbers, and because best customers are out of work. I do 
not know that we can decrease the number of your competitors, but with the 
Soe ofa true American protective policy we can set your best customers 

wor 

We have suffered in our foreign trade and we have suffered in our domes- 
tic trade. have suffered in their export trade and they have 
like in the home market. Under the Republican tariff law of 
in the year 1893 over 111,000,000 pounds of wool, 


tic tariff law, we imported 248,000,000 pounds of 

eee ene $20,000,000 worth more of wool was im- 
the law than under the Republican tariff law 
of woolen goods in 1894 amounted to $16,809,000, and in 

the reports of the Department of Agriculture, at 
anne we find that there were 47,273,000 sheep in the United States in 

Aste, 8 Ss oon. On. the Ist of January, 18%, there were 38,208.00) 
— in the U: so. valued at $65,000,000—a decrease of 9,000,000 in the 

a snow, of $60,000,000 in value. 

Two o hundred thousand dollars’ worth more of shoddy was im 
Democratic tariff law than under the Republican tariff law 
difference is more than $40,000,000 in favor of the foreign 

against the domestic producer. The total loss in these 

es pa and the wage earners in American 

oe aneeee that sheep husbandry is no longer 

tural products. During the last seventeen 

blican law there were imported.into this country 

hay, and during the first seventeen months of the Democratic 
there were imported 303.000 tons. The Wilson law gave the for- 

@ market for 253,000 tons more than they had enjoyed in the 

seventeen months under the Republican tariff law. This loss exceeds 


, oats, and corn crops for 18% amounted to 


"Phe of this uct ex was 182,000,000 bush- 
more than 5 per cent of the total product annually. The great 
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The policy which dictated a low rat 
was thought by those who promot ‘ 
fit the farming population of this « 
raising the price of agricultural pro 
facts, however, seem to show incontest 
the adoption of this policy 

Then in his message a yr he said 

“The prosperity and wealth of every nation rau 
tiveindustry. The farmer isstimulat 
for his surplus products and benefit 
out loss of time or expense 
comfort or convenience re 
where a portion « 
suits.” 

Mr. Buchanan, in his message 
same subject, said: 

“In the midst of unaurpassed plenty in all the production 
elements of national wealth we find our manufactures st 
works retarded, our private enterprises of different kin« 
thousands of useful laborers thrown out emp ment and reduced to 
want. The revenue of the Government chiefly derived from duties 
on imports from abroad, has been greatly reduced, while the appropriation 
made by Congress at its last session for the current fiscal yearare very large 
in amount.” 
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BRING NO RELIEF 


This is a description of the condition of the cr 
law of 1846, and no better description 


intry under the low-tariff 
could be written of the condition of the 
country under the tariff law of Ist4. Can the farmer be helped by free coin 

age of silver? No, forever no, my fellow-citizens. He can not be helped, be 

cause if the nominal price of grain were to rise through an inflation of the 
currency, the price of everything else would rise a and the farmer would 
be relatively no bettor off than he was before. He would not get any more real 
value for his grain than he gets now, and would suffer from the general de 
moralization which would follow the free coinage of silver. Youcan not help 
the farmer by more coinage of silver; he can only be helped by more con 
sumers for his products. You can not help him by free trade, but, as I have 
shown, he can be hurt, and seriously hurt, by the free introduction of com 
eting products into this country. Better a thousand times enlarge the mar- 
sets for American products than to enlarge the mints for the silver prod- 
uct of the world. 

You might just as well understand now that you can not add value 
anything by diminishing the measure of the value with which the thing is 
sold or exchanged. If you can increase the value by lowering the measure 
of value and you want to benefit the farmer, then make the bushel smaller, 
the pound lighter, and declare a legal dozen less than twelv: 


A HOME MARKET IS WHAT IS NEEDED 


The home market is the best friend of the farmer. It is his best market 
It is his only reliable market. Itis his own natural market. He should be 
; protected in its enjoyment by wise tariff legislation, and this home market 
should not be permitted to be destroyed by lessening the demand for American 
labor and diminishing the pay of American workmen, and thereby diminish 
ing the demand for agricultural products 
The sugar industry should be cultivated and encouraged in the United 
States. Diversify the products of agriculture, and thus you will have addi- 
tional employment for your land, The only way to help the farmer is to in- 
crease the demand for his farm products. This can be done by preserving a 
home market to him and by extending our market hich we did in 1802, 
1893, and 1804, under the reciprocity provisions of the tariff law of 1890. The 
best consumers for the American farmer are these at home. They consume 
eighteen times as much of the products of the American farm as the foreign 
consumer. Their earning power has been cut off in the past two years so 
that it makes our home market less desirabl 
.Prosperity of manufactures is inseparable from the pre 
ture. pindles 


to 


perity « fa 
whirling, set 
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Set all our wheels in motion, set all our 
men at work on full time, start up the idle workshop 
back confidence and business, and the farmer will at 
of the greater demand for bis products in the better p 
He wants tobe protected by wise tariff legislat rou 
other side; and then he wants the mines 
country humming with busy indust 
can buy and consume his product When 
pay for what he sells in such unquestio: 
not only to-day, but will be cert 
all countries of the world 
MILLS, NOT 
Free silver will not cure 
silver will not remove the competition 
public. Thiscompetition would rema 
world. Free silver will not increase the wand for 
single new consumer. You don't get consumers through the mints. You get 
them through the factories. You will not get them by increasing the circu 
lation of money in the United States. You will only get them by increasing 
the manufacturing establishments in the United States. “ Plant the factory 
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by the farm,” said Jackson; and that is as wise now, and as ap licable now, 
as when the hero of New Orleans said it years ago. The best thing nowisfor 
the farmer to have a factory for his neighbor. It would be better to havea 
factory alongside of you than to have another farm alongside of you. 

Ihave no fear of the farmers—the most conservative. the most considerate, 
and the most sturdy of our splendid civilization. They are noteasily misled. 
They have no aim in politics but an honest one. In 1892, when free trade was 
the battle ery of our opponents, it was said then that the farmers would follow 
this heresy, but it was not so. It was the cities which followed the free-trade 
heresy in this country. The country voted for protection, while the great 
cities did not. So this year they wili vote against free trade and free silver; 
they will vote fora home market and for a dollar as good as gold in every 
mart and market of the world. 

I thank you, my fellow-citizens, for this call. Itis a great compliment to 
have had you travel this long distance to bring me messages of good will and 
congratulations. Old Knox County, in every contest in which I have been 
engaged, has been firmly and untalteringly my friend, and it will give me 
sincere pleasure to meet you all personally. 


The Tariff. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL ERMENTROUT, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 879) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. 


Mr. ERMENTROUT said: 

Mr. SPeAKER: It goes without saying, sir, that at no time since 
the assembling of this present extraordinary session of the Fifty- 
fifth Cougress was there ever a moment that the minority party 
of this House could have or did have any opportunity to influence 
or shape in any way the far-reaching legislation about to be con- 
summated by the passage of the Dingley bill. This, too, though 
the minority are the duly accredited representatives of nearly 
6,500,000 American voters. Ali our arguments, therefore, must be 
made by way of appeal to those same voters, who will review the 
action of this session and pass final judgment on it at the polls. 

No proposition, no argument, no reason, no fact presented by 
the minor.ty, even though upon petitions and memorials innu- 
merable from the people, availed to ingraft a single amendment 
proposed by this side of the House. 

PREPARED BY A DYING COMMITTEE OF A FORMER CONGRESS. 

Prepared also by a body whose life would soon end, and preor- 
dajned tor passage by a body not yet called into existence. 

if the people have any respect for their institutions, they will 
remember this notable event in American legislative history; 
they wili remember that the representatives of one political party, 
a portion of the Committee on Ways and Means in one Congress— 
the Fifty-fourth—undertook to frame, and did frame, in the ex- 
piring hours of that Congress this highly drastic measure, thus 
anticipating an extra session, which in due time was called; that 
immediately upon the assembling of this new body, composed in 
large measure of new men, without opportunity given to the 
members of that committee representing the minority in Con- 
gress, for examination, discussion, or amendment, this bill was re- 
ported to this body, together with an ironclad rule by means of 
which the representatives of nearly half the voters of the country 
were rendered powerless to influence legislation affecting all their 
interests, and that this legislation so concocted was forced to suc- 
cessful consummation almost without dotting an “i” or crossing 
a ‘*t.” 

TYRANNICAL METHODS OF HOUSE MANAGERS. 


In years to come, when the impartial historian shall come to 
analyze and write the annals of this extraordinary session of the 
Fifty-Sfth Congress, it does not require the gift of prophecy to 
foretell that he will declare that this result was aqoumnpilahied by 
methods as tyrannical and as arbitrary as ever characterized the 
administration of the most despotic government on the face of 
the earth. When we reflect that the 150 Representatives consti- 
tuting the minority came fresh from the people, and are smears’ 
to have the best information as to their wishes, these methods rise 
to the grade of an insult to half the nation. 

The further reflection that the people are entitled to the best 
thought of their a on all public measures properly 
applied in the regular and orderly manner, through the regular 
and ordinary means established by our Constitution and law and 
parliamentary rules, the regular committees, they amount sub- 
stantially to a denial of representation. The criticism has been 
made that the legislatures of this Republic would finally end in be- 
ing what those of ancient Rome became—instruments to register 
the decrees of some single tyrant. We have not advanced so far 
as that as yet, but have we not fallen even lower? 
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ciel 

It might be very respectable, if not beneficial, to resis: o, the 
decrees of some large-minded, able, intelligent despot. }3,,; ,, th 
us it is different. Some few people who, by reason of t}, : 


ify 


wealth and by reason of their association with large , 
enterprises, trusts, and monopclies, assume to contro] t}, 
country meet in the director’s room, or in the back roo.) , 
great banking house, and take measures for the directio 
ernment. This bill, or its principal schedules, was thy, ;., 
lated. Then the Committee on Rules stepped in and the ¢,,,,, 
wakes up to find the work of the trusts formulated into },\.” 

I challenge contradiction of the statement that as f.,) ..< 
House is concerned the passage of this bill merely reg).;,., 
will and orders of a score or.so of gentlemen in and ou; ,,; 
gress. Noamendment except such as was dictated and 
by them was allowed, and the bill as a whole was swa! 
the other side, without more than twelve pages having | 
sidered, without protest and without attempting to unders; 
provisions. The majority of the Committee on Rules del;), 
prepared a rule to fit each and every emergency, looking «|, 
immediate action, throttling debate and amendment, 
House simply registered its decrees. 

It is only the soldier who goes into battle knowing that , 
defeat is impending who can ever sufficiently appreciate t| vO. 
tion of the gallant minority in this Congress, wno have vainly 
and often tried to make an impression on the Republican me 
It is adisheartening, a humiliating thing to know in ad\ that 
any argument or reason you may offer on behalf of those whory 
you represent will receive no consideration from those to whom 
they are addressed, and yet be compelled by asense of duty ty o(foy 
them. 

My loyal and earnest brethren must console themselves wit, thy 
reflection that they have done their whole duty and with a furt)e 
knowledge that this House under its present administration is 
added one more parliamentary precedent to those heretofire fir- 
nished which may prove valuable and useful in future contests, 
Our distinguished and able Speaker taught you how to count a 
quorum with members sitting silent and in their seats. He has 
shown us how a majority of the Committee on Ru'es, backed by 
a quorum of one political party, may be practically the whole 
House. On some former occasions he has taught us how to com- 
el legislation, and on others how to defer it—for instance, the 

nion Pacific, bankruptcy, currency, and Cuba. 

OUR CRUEL NEGLECT OF CUBA. 

Just a word about Cuba. Whatis that gallant nation asking? 
She is not asking us to fight for her, to go to war with Spain { 
her, to loan her money, or to in any manner intervene on her 
behalf. She is simply asking for recognition as a belligerent. 
That does not mean war with Spain at all. Recognition of bel- 
ligerency would do for the Cubans just this, it wonld enable 
them to buy supplies in this country. And what could she law- 
fully buy? Why, everything except guns and munitions, for 
under our treaty with Spain only guns and munitions are coitra- 
band. Long ago, realizing that in case of war in Cuba sie could 
not provide sufficient supplies of food and other necessaries with- 
out access to our market, Spain agreed with us by treaty that 
arms and ammunition alone should be contraband. So that, 
practically, Cuba, fighting for freedom, only asks the right to 
stand up at the same counter in the markets of the Unite! states 
by the side of her cruel Spanish oppressor and buy food, provi- 
sions, clothing, and medical supplies for her sick, her wounde:|, her 
starving, and for her poor, ragged, wretched, suffering men, women, 
and children. Weyler, the butcher, now has this right. Recog- 
nition of belligerent rights would give it to Gomez, the father of 
his country. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, are my views, and I believe they are shared 
by nine-tenths of the people of the country. By what influence, 
through whose instrumentality, has this ones been prevented 
from giving voice to the will of the American people in this matter’ 

We repeat, such methods are revolutionary and contrary t» and 
subversive of the genius and spirit of our institutions. Should 
they be adopted also by the Senate, it is easy to perceive tliat our 
Congress, under the forms of popular government, would become 
as arbitrary, as tyrannical, and as despotic as any deliberative 
oo could be under monarchical forms or absolutism. 

owever much those profiting by them may first delight in 
their fruits, eventually such methods will neither stand the test 
of reason nor receive the approval of thoughtful minds. [ti4 
dangerous precedent, one that may result, and has in this instance 
resulted. in a most pronounced absolutism in relation to the action 
of a deliberative body on a purely economic question in this proud 
Republic; a precedent which should not be invoked save in the 
presence of foreign invasion or armed treason. Amid the clash 
of arms the laws are silent; the security of the people becomes 
the supreme law. 

TARIFF LEGISLATION UNNECESSARY. 

Was there weieg Sere for tariff legislation? 
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minds of all, answer the question. The world knows that tariff 
was overshadowed bythecurrency question. Tariff was relegated 
to the background. The very mention of tariff sent cold shivers 
down the backs of Republican managers. Time and again tariff 
orators were called off and repeated warning was sent to Canton. 

Many Republican orators of high standing announced that no 
disturbance of tariff legislation was contemplated, that no general 
tariff upheaval was necessary. Thus the fears of a large section 
of the Republican party who no longer believe in excessive duties 
were laid to sleep, and thus were also hypnotized those revenue 
reformers who, headed by the great free-wool advocate, the late 
President, went over to the camp of the enemy. This latter body 
of patriots hugged the sweet delusion to their souls that the tariff 
agitation was passed, and, encouraged by the declaration of the 
Republican managers, they proclaimed their belief in this delu- 
sion. They deserted the good old Democratic party that had 
nourished them into prominence and position these many years 


to save, as they said, true Democracy and the honor of the country. | 


They left old friends for new. 

Cajoled by the promises, blarneyed by the persuasion, abject 
before the influence of the gold standard, they handed the Gov- 
ernment over to their and our ancient enemy. How rude must 
be their awakening! How shocked, how horrified, must be the 
late President now that he finds that the first act of the successor 
for whom all gold idolaters labored so zealously was to proceed to 
overturn the chief monument on which rested our late President's 
chief fame as a tariff reformer, to wit, free wool. His plight 
reminds us of the fabled Midas, whose worship of gold ultimately 
culminated in the decoration of asses’ ears. 

Not all the degrees which all the great universities of the world 
may shower upon his head will ever hide those well-deserved 
appendages. Not all the holes, however deep, that well-merited 
cblivion may dig will ever silence the whisper that will go resound- 
ing through all times, ‘*‘ King Midas hath asses'ears.” ‘The modern 
Midassurpasses the ancient in pitiableness of aspect. He exhibits 
the superadded ornament of ‘‘ wool pulled over his eyes.” Truly 
a humiliating spectacle; but, alas, to such wretched level does 
the worship of the ‘‘communism of pelf” degrade its miserable 
disciples! 

But was there anything in the necessities of the nation for the 
purposes for which this extra session was called? Our friends say, 
** Yes; there was a deficit.” As to this word * deficit,” whatever 
the scientific meaning of the term may be, to the average man it 
means inability to pay his debts, dead loss, insolvency, ruin. As 
applied to our Government, it means that the daily, monthly, or 
yearly expenditures exceed its revenues. When the average man 
of means finds this to be the case, whilei may give him some con- 
cern, he does not at once root up things and turn everything 
topsy-turvy, but falls back upon his accumulations. He allows 
something to time and natural causes, which sooner or later fre- 
quently bring relief. It is only when that fails that he begins to 
modify his plans. 

In the present case, while it is true that, owing to the decision of 
the Supreme Court on the constitutionality of the income-tax 
clause of the Wilson bill, the Government was deprived of $30,000,- 


000 revenue, yet notwithstanding that fact there was in March, 
1897, in the Treasury a cash balance of exceeding $150,000,000 


(over and above the $100,000,000 gold reserve). This money re- 
mains there available for the uses of the Government. 

We can see astronger reason in the case of a private individual, 
when his expenditures exceed his income, at once to endeavor to 
meet the deficiency by imposing more burden on those from 
whom he derives his revenues, by lowering the wages of those he 
employs, by lessening his expenses, or, at the last, by developing 

tional sourcesof income. Thisa private individual would do, 
because he is mortal; and there comes a time to us all when our 


escapes, if we have any, must be adjusted, and a natural instinct | 


to provide for those dependent on us would be likely to prompt 
speedy action. 

But the Government is immortal—at least we hope so—and while 
it should be provident for the future, yet no government should 
wantonly change its system or unnecessarily add to the burdens 
of the people by resorting to extraordinary measures so long as it 
is possible to get along without so doing. The money in the 

is the people's money, and there would have been and is 
enough there over and above the gold reserve to mect the neces- 
Sary expenditures of the Government economically administered 
until the meeting of the regular session. On June 30, 1897, the 
net cash balance in the Treasury was $230,113,812.87, or $130,113,- 
$12.87 over and above the gold reserve. Noone can justly con- 
tend, with this knowledge before him, that there was any public 
necessity for this extra session. 

lf, however, it was necessary to meet the alleged deficit, why 
was it necessary, setting aside the more important question on 
which the last campaign hinged, to undertake so radical a revision 
of the entire tariff system? A few slight changes would have met 
the difficulty 
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We must note here that little or no attention has been given in 


the direction of lessening expenditures. Back in 1873 there was 
also a serious falling off of the revenue. Theremedy then applied 
was cutting downexpenditure No etfort wl of tl iture 
has been attempted. We submit also that in admiuistra- 
tion looks around to raise revenue it should make taxa little 
burdensome as possible. Especially should it be caret » dis- 
criminate as to persons engaged in unprosper | rhe 
burden ought not to be laid on the farm ! { n rer, 
nor the merchant, for they have not | L pros] 

The reason is obvious the farmer has no h the 
merchants for goods; the merchant in his turn can noty rders 
to the manufacturer, and so t Whee f industry do not hum 
But how about the other industry, the industry in wat l ks 
and kindred occupations that have been | perou Our law- 
makers tell us that a tax on these present surmountal lif 
culties in their collection. But the lands, tenements, and hered‘t- 
aments of the country—property that is visib'e and can 1 ’ 
concealed—are being rapidly confiscated,while these occu ! 
and transactions are making million In i CWINnKIINE OF an eye 
and the millions thus made skipand escape their just share of the 
common burdens. This is radically wron It can not b lied. 

rhe ¢ NSEQUENC! OF GOVERNMENT HY TH rit 

The President ii his message says that he is not one of those 
who regards tariff legislation as detrimental or hurtful to business, 
Chis is not the commonly received doctrine. It is not the doe- 
trine he has proclaimed on some other occasions, nor is it borne out 
by the facts. Everyone knows that from the very instant that it 
was announced that he would call an ext.'a session of Conwress to 
revise the tariff—from that very instant evtrome caution pervaded 
the whole business community, paralyzed its efforts and energies. 
In fact, it held up the country. It deeply affected the conditions 
of trade. Tariff agitation must and always will. 

We must not forget likewise the larwe expense always incident 
to the assembling of Congress. The House has been in session, as 
arule,since the Sist day of March two or three hours every week. 
Not for business, and yet important matters before mentioned 
have urgently needed attention. Inasinuch as the session was 
called, these might have beeu profitably discussed and investi 
gated. Theomnipotent power controlling legislation willed other- 
wise. The question again recurs, Why this session? Was there 
some covert understanding had previously to the election of L806 
‘‘with others” which controlled the situation and forced the 


President to bring on the country the hardships which bh 
already ensued and which are likely to continue 

When you ascertain who the chief beneficiaries of this levisla 
tion are, the question is answered. The stock board and the mil- 
lions made by the sugar trusts of New York while the bill wasin 
the throes of conference tell the tale. A word about this confer 
ence, this celebrated conference. It makes one smile to r 
dramatic setting thrown around it. 


ive 


ill the 


If it had been the last day, it 
could not have been more impressive. The conferees w | day 
and night. Even the Sabbath was not sacred. The aff was 
enveloped in the profoundest secrecy. From time to tims word 
was given out that the Senate and House confers . very 
far apart—their differences almost irreconcilable. Fin it 


transpired that a battle royal was on between the House and Sen- 
ate conferees on sugar—on the differential 

The ‘friends of the bill” in the House became excited i tlew 
to the rescue. One of their number, the recognized autocrat of 
the House, labored to put backbone into ‘our conferer the 
great bulwark of the House. The right to « inate revenue 
measures was to be preserved to the House. Stand firm,” they 
said, ‘*we will not accept the Senate rates on sug The House 
rate must prevail.” And when this batth the giants was over, 
behold what a trifle was at stake! The only matter of difference 
was a tiny fraction of the differential. It was a victory over the 
sugar trust, they said; but somehow, when the result was ar 
nounced, sugar stock moved up 10 cents, and the sugar tru 
pocketed $8,000,000. Truly Brother DiNGL&Y was more than right 
when he said that delay in the passage of the bill was c« tlh 
people $100,000 daily. Fromthisoneexataplelearnall, The tr 
formulated this bill, and of course the sugar trust was the 
powerful infiuence and secured the la hare of the it 
was aided, abetted, and assisted by numerous other grab nd 
grabbers, large and small, all built and | reed and 1 
with no regard to the comfort, happ ] ne pew or the 
great body of the people and indiffercnt to the ne of the 
Treasury. 

rAnHIFY 11 ! ATION IN ¢ 

It is not my purpose to go over in detail the provi if the 
bill, nor to discuss the true principles of tariff legislation. It isa 
world-wide and never-ending theme. This bill proceeds upon no 
consistent principle or reason whatever It was to have been a 
scientific bill and an ideal revenue measure, something stable and 
lasting. It reminds me of the remark once made by a very emi- 
nent Republican, who was asked what reasons he could give for 
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voting for acertain measure then pending. His reply was: ‘‘ Vote 
as you like, and seek the reason afterwards.” 

A result already flowing from the anticipation of this legislation 
has been to compel persons engaged in many occupations depend- 
ing on foreign importations to squeeze and strain and load them- 
selves with obligations which they would not otherwise have 
incurred to stock up with raw material and goods in order to 
avoid paying the enhanced price. The discount list of the banks 
and the heavy returns for duty on importation prove the fact. 
Two 1notives compelled these results. The large capitalists saw a 
heavy profit on goods imported before the imposition of a higher 
duty and the sale of the same goods after its imposition. The 
small dealer, between the upper and nether millstones, saw that he 
must either strain his credit as a borrower to the utmost to stock 
up or be at the mercy of the larger dealer afterwards. 

We are advised that on most commodities prices have already 
advanced. So that, after business has been held up by the pro- 
posal of this unnecessary legislation and after its natural order 
and condition have been interfered with, changed, and disturbed 
by its now certain consummation, a new order now follows. The 
next likely result will be that heavy holders of commodities will 
not bother about the market till the smaller holdings are consumed. 
Then these in their turn must pay such prices as the heavy holders 
may exact under the higher duty or go under. Or it may be, 
as has happened before under similar conditions, large numbers of 
dealers, not being able to hold their commodities, and being forced 
to realize immediately in order to meet their obligations, may be 
compelled to let go and sacrifice their products. This means a 

lutted market in flat times at unprofitable and ruinous prices. 
Jnwise laws thus always carry with them their own punishment. 
A PLEA FOR THE TAXPAYER. 

The people suffer all the same. But in all this legislation, in 
which it is easy to figure out large profits for certain classes and 
afew occupations, what of the men upon whom the burden of 
the country rests, and upon whom more largely than any other 
class, or than all other classes together, the welfare and real pros- 
— of the country depend? I mean the workingmen and the 

arming class. What is there in this bill for them? Well, there 
is the duty on wool, on hides, on potatoes and grain, and various 
agricultural products, including the protection to beet sugar. 

The number of farmers who raise a few sheep com 1 with 
the owners of large herds is very small indeed. The ordinary 
farmer as we know him depends very little on his sheep as wool 
bearers. Whatever benefit there may be in the duty on wool is 
of little or no account, It is more than counterbalanced by the 
enhanced price of the garments and household goods which he 
must buy for himself and those dependent upon him. 

The duty of 25 cents a bushel on potatoes does not help the 
farmer except perhaps on the border line. The fact is, that in re- 
cent years, in many places, potatoes have been almost given away. 
Sometimes they could not even be given away. They constitute a 
large and always satisfactory article of food. In times of scarcity 
or potato famine, when their price would be naturally high, it 
would be a great hardship on the working classes to put a duty of 
25 cents a bushel on the price of their potatoes. 

In all seriousness, what proportion does the beet and maple 
sugar bear to cane? Itis given outasito50. Therefore, in order 
to give the beet and maple sugar producer $1 we must pay the sugar 
trust $50, and in doing so we give that shameful trust a monopoly. 
We make it the arbiter of the price of su to the consumer. 
Truly, as Claus Spreckels was reported to have said, ‘‘ the beet- 
sugar industry is only a side show of the sugar trust.” 

And there is the duty on hides. Theimportation of hides free of 
duty unquestionably built tp a leather and shoe industry in this 
country and has enabled it to export millions of this product. 
There is no benefit in it for the farmer or workingman. hatever 
benefit might be in it ismore than four times swallowed up by the 
enhanced price of harness, shoes, and other manufactures of leather 
which they must buy. The great packers will pocket the benefits 
of the tax on hides, as the sugar trust will pocket the profits of the 
tariff on sugar. 

Again, in order to save the foreign trade, as they say, they have 
allowed a rebate on all hides imported which go out as manufac- 
tured leather equal to the duty on hides. This is rubbing it in. 
It results in our own countrymen paying the enhanced price of 
the manufactured article, while it is made cheaper to the for- 
eigner, or the difference goes into the pockets of the manufac- 
turer. It is robbing Peter to pay Paul. Charity should begin at 
home. And what coches of the revenue, which revenue, the 
title of the bill says, it is intended to provide? 

How ridiculous the denunciations of free trade with which our 
opponents are accustomed to treat us in the face of the result, 
which brings no revenue to the Government and favors the alien or 
the manufacturer at the expense of our own citizens. This ap- 
plies to every article on which there is a rebate or which comes 
within the purview of the provisions of the bill relating to reci- 
procity. o wonder that the farmers of the country, seeing 
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that they are the main recipients not of the Government: 
but of its burdens, are now asking the Government for ,), 
bounty as their only hope of relief. If we are to proc 
the rules laid down by the fathers of protection, the 
dustries, languishing industries, unprofitable industri. 
awaken our solicitude and receive our help. 

ls it not true that of all our industries, agriculture ha 
more than a decade the least profitable? Farm lands , 
abandoned, farm buildings are going toa state of dil 
and the farming population is rapidly congesting in {| 
If for no other reason than because it is perishing, av) 
should be first relieved. I can see no hope of relief iy ; 
Fundamentally agriculture is of the first importance. 
springs from the land. All other industries lean upon j 
port. In peace itis the bulwark of our industrial system 
the pillar of the nation. 

How unjust, then, for lawmakers to turn their back- 
tiller of the soil and multiply statutes to add to the profits 
already opulent. Without an independent, landownin, 
population the perpetuation of this Republic is not ) 
we are to go on impoverishing the men who till the soil 
ant farmers take the places of the sturdy yeomanry, s. 
pride and glory of this Union, we must bid farewell to t! 
perpetuating self-government among men. It is not sur)) 
that large bodies of workingmen under present condii 
looking to the founding of separate communities as a 1 
keeping body and soul together, and that large bodies o! 
and ragged miners are marching to the music of fife and 
demand living wages for the toil of their hands. 

It is not true that the prosperity of the farmer depen. 
on laws meng exorbitant profits to the mannfact 
It is true that in the long run all interests rest upon ay tur 
the foundation of all genuine prosperity. And yet the farmer has 
been sacrificed for the benefit of the classes by whose in flue 
the enactment of this iniquitous law is being accomplished. 

Believing that this measure was uncalled for; that it will not 
yield the revenue claimed, if such revenue be necessary: that 
will not increase our trade abroad or our prosperity at home: + 
it is not equal in its operations; that it will afford no retiet 
that class of our citizens who need it most; that it is most in the 
interest of greed and of the monopolies and trusts that have bee 
and are now absorbing the great bulk of the earnings of the indus- 
trial classes, and that it is a part of the scheme to divert the peo- 
ple from the real malady under which the body politic is suffering 
and to delay the application of the proper remedy, I can 1 
prove this bill, and have deemed it my duty to make public + 
of my reasons for this course. 


+ 
il 
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REMARKS 
HON. ROMULUS Z. LINNEY, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the di ing votes of tl 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 879) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. 

Mr. LINNEY said: 
Mr. Speaker: This discussion has been a one-sided affair !ii“'y. 

The Republicans have in a large measure refrained from sj}. «'15 

and allowed our Democratic brethren to do most of the talking, 

because we wanted to reach a vote at the earliest possible tun’. 

The most interesting speech, probably, made on the Democratic 

side is that of the distingui gentleman from Texas |r. 

BaILEY —certainly the most elaborate one. As it was 4 nas 

terly effort to convince his party associates that they have bevn 10 

error touching the tariff on raw materials, the speech was ¢- 

7 by many Republicans. 

t is always a source of gratification to any —- to witness 
even the partial conversion of any great man m a dangerous 
heresy to the paths of truth. Still, while he repudiates th: - 
trines of his party in part,and criticises with some severity ™"''' 
of the most influen men of his party associates, he still st is 
to some positions which I think should not be allowed to go ua 
swered. The leading thought of this remarkable speech is s{:\"' d 
to be ‘“‘An elementary principle of political economy,” to “'': 
‘Absolute a arenen = ee “The —_ aad, 
op) ty of and c utary and indispen- 
sable motives to produce; and it is the consummation of folly to 
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teach the people of this country that their industries can be en- 
- couraged y abridging their right to exchange the products of 
their labor with the people of other countries.” 
That is the plausible statement of the elementary principle of 
litical economy which constitutes the text of the elaborate ar 
ment of the leader of the Democracy in this House. The prin- 
ciple contended for possessed an infirmity which men of less in- 
_telligence than the distinguished gentleman can readily discover. 
The speech itself contradicts the principle stated and destroys it. 
The enforcement of absolute freedom of exchange with all the 
nations of the earth makes his pet theory of pre tection to the raw- 
material production of these United States a mere empty declara 
tion, because as long as there are to be any custom-houses to collect 
any tariff duties either upon raw materials or other foreign pro- 
ductions, there must to that extent be restraint upon absolute free- 
dom of exchange among the nations of the earth. 
Apart from this glaring inconsistency in the gentleman's argu- 
ment, it loses its supposed force by reason of the existence of another 
tent fallacy therein contained. Exchange of products alone does 
not add anything to the sum total of human production. A sim 
je illustration will prove this almost to a mathematical certainty. 
Bappose the most enterprising citizen of the great State of Texas 
is the owner of au ox worth $100, and the most enterprising citi- 
zen of London is the owner of 100 pairs of shoes. 
tleman, having a surplus ox, exchanges this ox for the 100 pairs of 
shoes made in London. Has anything been added to the produc- 
tion of either nation? The Texas ox has gone to London and the 
London shoes have come to Texas. 


The Texas gen- 


Each nation has $100, not in cash, but of human labor produc- | 


tion. Thatis all there is in the transaction, except possibly the 
wants of the British subject and the little American king may 
have been to some extent accommodated. In this statement we 
have proceeded upon the idea of absolute free trade—absolute free- 
dom of exchange. That isthe Democraticidea. Exchange an ox 
of America for English shoes. Now, why did the Texas gentle- 
man swap his ox for the shoes? Because English shoes are made 
by English vassals, English paupers, and can be made cheaper 
than the little American kings can make them. The English cow 
whose hide made the leather out of which the shoes were made 
was raised on grass sown in English soil and cultivated by English 
paupers. 

This is what Democracy teaches on the tariff. The Republic- 
ans deny that absolute freedom of exchange is best for the United 
States. Suppose we put a tariff on shoes of 25 per cent. In that 
condition of affairs the muscle of the little American kings would 
make the shoes, sow the grass on American soil to support Amer- 
ican cattle. and out of the hides of American cattle the American 
shoes would be made to suit the taste of the enterprising Texan. 
Hence something would be added to American production. The 
Texan ox and the shoes would both be the product of the labor of 
the American citizen, 

The labor necessary to make the shoes, as well as that necessary 
to cultivate the grass to grow the cattle, would all be American. 
So where, in the face of this simple illustration, is the beauty and 
value of the boasted economic principle of absolute freedom of 
exchange among all the nations of the earth? If the laws, insti- 
tutions, measure of liberty, moral conditions, and type of man- 
hood of all nations of the earth were the same, then there would 
be more force in the contention for unrestricted and universal 
freedom of exchange. 

But the average American citizen is foolish enough yet to in- 
dulge the hope that this American system is “the world’s best 
hope.” They believe, and vote in that belief, that the blood and 
treasure sacrificed in the Revolutionary struggle by our Revolu- 
tionary sires entitles them to a larger share of liberty, more dig- 
nity and ease and leisure than the serfs of monarchical oppression 
know of. The little American king is prouder when he is de- 
positing his ballot in behalf of his own dignity and ease than in 
the performance of any other duty. Hemay make a mistake some- 
times, but he is quick tocorrect it. This is the history of the past 
of these United States, and will in all probability continue for 
centuries to come. 

Mr. , there are two systems of laws on our statute books 
which ten the and happiness of our people more than 
all thingselse: One is the present tariff system, which is so soon 
to be repealed; the other is the system of civil-service laws. 

I can not allow this ial session to end without having my 
earnest —— en against both systems. I beg indulgence 
of the in giving my reasons why both evils should be 

; The best way to get the meaning of a statute, cer- 
tainly so when there is any ambiguity in it, is to consider the old 
law, the alleged mischief, and the remedy. So that the best way 
to determine whether a statute which has been and tried 
should —— is to ascertain if possible whether the statute 
itself has not been the parent of greater mischief than that which 
it was intended to remedy. What, then, was the old law? It is 
embraced in subsection 2, Article II, of the Constitution. 
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He shall have power, by and with the advice a ‘ of the Senate, to 
: uties, provid , ~ und he 
ha inte 5 Se hallap 
t ma of me 
( ! id a not 
tthe 
i Pp in l | 
i i 
du * tl 
at the end of tl c 
It will be seen that the President ha wer, by 
and with the consent of the Sen f al { { ed 
States whose appointments » not provided for in ( ' 
tion, and which shall be Lv ied } aw, ib Us may 
vest the appointing power of a certain class in 1 President alone 
No civil-service commission or other aid to the President and S 
ate is here recoynized, and no officer with a life tenure is recog- 
nized in the Constitution tt in Article III, section 1, which 
makes the terms of all judges therein enumerated during good 
behavior. The act approved January 1 3, does in no way 
lhmit or fix the term of office of the comm on called the Civil 
Service Commissioner 
The power of the President to remove an imissioner simply 
amounts to giving them a life tenure, as the judges now have: the 
term being during good behavior. the latter may be removed by 
the President. The President is presumed not to remove a com- 
missioner during his good behavior. » the effect and purpose of 
this statute is to give them a life-tenure office, atl iv abhorred by 
the common people and sparingly recognized by the great Magna 
Chartaof American liberty, the Constitution. The debates on this 
statute of 1883 show that grave doubts existed as to the constitu 
tionality of the act, and the only ground upon which it can be 
sustained is that the exercise of the powers conferred on the com 
mission is not an unreasonable restriction upon the constitutional 
right of the President to select from the great body of American 


citizens instead of the number who passed a successful examina 
tion. 


It was contended by some of the best thinkers of Congress at 
the time that as the President himself participates in the prepa 
ration of the rules for carrying the act into effect, he in some 


way is estopped to disregard such rules as he has, with the com 
mission, established. There is room to doubt 
be done by the law of the land. Suppose the 
the President should adopt a rule that none | 


pia i 


whether this can 
commission and 

ut fat men shall be 
examined by the commission, or that no one who is as large and 
handsome as the presiding officer of the House should ever be so 
examined. 

The people, I imagine, would have a r'ght to complain of a pal 
pable violation of the Constitution, the palladium of our liberties. 
But it has been contended that the question may never arise, be 
cause the President makes the appointment, and he may confine 
himself to these rules. The people can not be a party to any liti 
gation touchingit. The people through their chosen Representa- 
tives here on this floor now are parties to an investigation of all 
questions pertaining to its constitutionality. its propriety, its 
safety, and every possible view that can be taken of it. 

Yes, the people have a day in court here now to have the ques- 
tion determined whether it is competent under the Constitution 
to confer life-tenure office upon any but the judicial officers of the 
Government; whether their servant, the President of these United 
States, shall be governed by rules in making appointments which 
exclude #0 per cent at least of the good and lawful citizens of the 
United States who pay taxes, bear arms in public danger, serve 
as jurors, occupy seats in the legislative branches of our State and 
National Governments and the gub alchairs, and even the 
Presidency of the Repubiic; whether, | *, the President may, 
even of his own consent or obstinacy, or for other reasons, be gov- 
erned by suchrules. The people whom I have the honor to repre- 
sent desire their verdict to be recorded in letters of living light 
against the whole civil-service humbuegery. How do I know it? 
| know it because I criticised it upon all the grounds [ have stated 
before that great assize of 35.000 men, with ballots in their hands, 
in the Eighth district of North Carolina in the last campaign. and 
1 got over 1,500 votes in the district the Presiden 
whom I supported. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there are other reasons, in my opinion, om- 
nipotent in their force against this law. It can be 
the recorded thoughts of the friends of the bill in 1883 that they were 
looking out for something that would cause the public work t 
done more efficiently and with the greatest safety to the country and 
with the least expense. Now, the best } ble test of any theory 
or proposed legisiation is an actual trial thereof. One act ual ex- 
periment is worth all the theorizing in the world. The evidence 


rnatoi 


more than 


collected from 
» he 


SS 


of Captain Pratt, taken before the Senate committee of the Fifty- 
fifth Congress, tends to prove that a greater per cent of those who 
had passed a civil-service examination, and were selected under 
the rules adopted by the President and said commission, proved 
to be inefficient than those selected without this civil-service 
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examination. It is an irresistible inference from this evidence of 
Captain Pratt that the appointment of this Civil Service Commis- 
sion has not answered any good purpose in aiding the President 
in procuring more competent or efficient officers. And why is it 
that such is the case? 

Mr. Speaker, the question may be asked, and has its force: How 
can the application of this test of competing examinations injure 
the service? Letussee. In the first place, the best and most de- 
serving citizensare among the most modest. They are engaged in 
fighting the battles of life valiantly in the industrial lines. They 
have seen many excellent men and men of much learning fail of 
success before the board of Commissioners. They shrink from this 
ordeal as Captain Pratt, with many years of experience, says he 
would now i. 

There never has been but one incorruptible human tribunal, 
even under the very best possible conditions. That is the grand 
and petit juries. They are so because of the short tenure of their 
existence. Not more than one jury ever appeared at the same 
court of the same individuals. They perform the work of the 
term, and then dissolve and are lost in the great body of the people, 
never to act together in that capacity again. Should one jury be 
corrupted, its dissolution wipes out the leprous touch that cor- 
rupted them. Not so with this board of Civil Service Commis 
sioners. They were impaneled in 1583, and God’s final dissolution 
of the personnel of the board or the mind of the President is the 
only power on this earth while this law exists that can dissolve 
this board, except resignation. 

Now, I will concede that the individual members of the present 
board are excellent gentlemen, as free from the infirmities that 
press poor humanity us the very best and strongest American citi- 
zens. Still they are but great men. They can only be kept great 
and pure by shielding themselves from temptation to do wrong. 
This an officer with such vast powers can nut do if he holds a life- 
tenureoffice. The commissioner may be tempted surreptitiously 
to smuggle a set of questions and answers into the pocket of an 
incompetent applicant with the hope of obtaining compensation 
therefor. 

Thus schoolboy lessons or superficial cramming from the books 
may pass for character and practical ability. The dude whc 
stands appalled at the thought of fighting the battle of life for 
success and supremacy in the industrial lines, that man to whom 
the crooked plow and —— are certain agencies of degra- 
dation and disgrace, and all who lack the elements of true man- 
hood to make success of life in the sunshine will find here a 
strong temptation to make a specialty of that course of training 
which will fit or enable them to pass a civil-service examination. 
By ‘‘manuring in the hill,” as the late lamented Judge Pear- 
son used to say of the case lawyer, they may make a much better 
show, cut a much prettier figure before a thoroughly classic board 
of commissioners, than their more meritorious and deserving 
fellow-travelers. 

Public duties, like the manly toil that makes glorious a nation’s 
life, can not always be well performed by those possessing educa- 
tion and nothing else. Besides, it often happens that the best in- 
formed men, the men of deeds rather than those of pretensions, 
are those to whom an appointment to some important post oper- 
ates asasortof inspiration. Someof the greatest lives with which 
God has ever blessed this world were poor men in the humblest 
walks of life who would never think of appearing in the presence 
of the high places of science and literature—men like Atsop and 
President Lincoln—the one a slave, the other too poor to pay his 
expenses to Washington after the love and admiration of his 
fellow-citizens had called hizn to the Presidency. 

ZEsop was born a slave at Ammonius, in Phrygia the Greater, 
about the year 623 B. C. His head was long, nose short and flat, 
lips thick, a humpback, dark complexion, a large belly, and bow 
legs. His still greater infirmity was that his speech was slow and 
inarticulate and very obscure. He was a slave, and when Zenas 
offered to sell him to a merchant, the merchant burst into laugh- 
ter, saying, ‘‘ Had I not been convinced by his voice I should have 
taken him for a blown bladder.” This merchant, however, after- 
wards, in Ephesus, offered three slaves for sale. Cantor, Grammati- 
cus,and AZsop. In order to sell his slaves well. he dressed Cantor 
and Grammaticus in fine clothing; but supposing that no art 
could improve /&sop, he dressed him in sackcloth. 

The eminent philosopher, Zanthus, accompanied by his schol- 
ars, attended this slave market. Looking at the two fine-looking 
slaves, he found the price marked upon Grammaticus to be 3,000 
half pence, The aadloneniaee said, “I will not buy a slave rated 
at so high a price.” But finding the price of A®sop to be almost 
nothing, at the earnest solicitation of his scholars, who wanted a 
plaything, he bonght A®sop. and the boys paid for him. The first 
question put to sop was, ** Of what place are youa native?” ‘I 
am a negro,” said -2sop. ‘‘ Where were you born?” ‘Of my 
mother.” ‘| didnot ask that,” said Zanthus, ‘* but what place were 
you born in?” ‘**My mother never informed me.” ** What can 
you perform?” ‘ Nothing,” replied AZsop. 


| 
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This was all a civil-service examination could have br 
of Aisop. Yet, after a few years, contact with the studen: 
losophy, thisinarticulate negro possessed both elojnenc 
tion. Yes,in this deformed eole was set the largest son 
which the most refulgent gems glittered and sparkled { 
anything the philosopher Zanthus or his aba irs 
What did it?) Contact with others mainly. He could; 
competitive examination and was bought to gratify | 
of the schoolboys. Take also the Rev. William Poo). 
esty influenced him to offer his resignation, and w 
months developed into a thoroughly equipped court o 

Another mischief the system breeds which was un 
constitutional methods of selecting these officials b 
this: The system tends to the selection of a large bo 
citizens as fit for office eligibles, and the very act o 
marked or designated as eligibles unfits them for )) 
should they not succeed in getting an appointmen 
illustration, suppose that out of the great body of A: 
zenship 500,000 should be selected under the rules of t 
ice as eligibles. Now, there would necessarily be a la 
larger than any army that ever engaged in battle on 
carnage in this Republic, unemployed. They won'd 
many able-bodied beggars inidieness. They could 1 
any scientific or professional work, because this is a | 
lifetime. Neither could they engage in any of the ind 
of business, because they would be constantly await 
pecting a call to the public service. 

Still another one of the reasons of the passage of the (i 
Commission law was this: It will destroy the iron rule o! 
potism, said its advocates. If that was a mischief to | 
the remedy of civil service is totally ineffectual. Ai) 
puts it into the hands of any officer of this Republic, as 
dent has under this law, to expand its operations whe 
friends are to be the beneficiaries and contract 1t when « 
of things exists is both unjust and would make a | 
Christian patriot President. Besides this, a mischi: 
out of the idea of having an enforced nonpartisan s 
to be dreaded than the imagined evil of the iron rul 
despotism. 

There are two duties and two high prerogatives that n 
afford to disregard or surrender and no just governm 
fully attempt toenforce. The one is man’s duty to 
religion; the other, man’s duty to his country, patr 
man has a right to be merely passive touching either o! 
duties. No government that is not a despotism can at': 
force such a policy. Suppose a statute was introdaced r 
the Commission to select none who pray and actively | 
in the promulgation of Christian truth. No man but 
deformed moral idiot would advocate it. 

The individual light before God must not be pat und 
Equally so touching one’s duty to his country. If he 
estly believes he sees, an evil, error, or mischief |u 
pa government policy, he has no right to be | 

is duty to cry alond and employ all the forces o! 
resisting, exposing, and cutting from the body poli: 
as eagerly as the physician of the soul would cry out 
leprosy. No man can bea respected or valuable sent: 
watchtowers of liberty who surrenders his righ 
against government abuses. The truth is there is no 
as ‘*the iron rule of party despotism.” Associated po 
is the only force ina republic that can enforce a prin 
or remove an abuse or mischief. Political parties ar 
this great work. 

Without parties a republic can not exist. When by | 
of one party or organization an Administration has c! 
new parties and principles are to be enforced, the ag: 
Governinent should likewise change. There shou 
tenure, except those expressly mentioned in the Consii 
judges. Tosay that the thousands of employees now in 
are all good and worthy citizens and have done the: 
reason why they should remain in office all their lives 
are tens of thousands just as worthy and competent i 
of industry to whom a participation in the emoluments 
cialiy the honors, of holding office are just as sweet. ! 
disguise it as you may, there is to some extent selfis!i 
our conduct. 

Men pray because it benefits them. They become r 
cause they expect a reward to come. The citizen labor 
government becanse he is to be benefited. He becomes 
often in order that he himself, as well as his neighbors 
joy the benefits of good government. This Republic is 
the intelligent exercise by every citizen in it of his le: 
gence on all political questions. The man in office as a | 
has a better opportunity to inform himself than the equ 
triotic plowman at-home. Just there in the library I saw on" 
ployee here poring over his books. He told me his halt wa- 
put in every spare moment there. 











—— 


When an Administration is in, it needs the service of the most 
intelligent and efficient men of the Republic who at least desire 
that Administration to succeed. Seventy-five per cent of the em- 

0 
plo no doubt pray for the restoration to power of the party just 
defeated, and no way to get them out. Great political fortunes 
may and often do hang upon the action of those in power touch- 
ing any great political question. 

The 15,000, 
throw of the system. How can a member of Congress refuse to 
help in this great work? Each member owes his promotion to the 
ballots cast by good legal electors. How can he insist logically 
on the right to hold his office, enjoy its honor, without being 
marked by a commission as an “eligible,” and deny the right to 
hold by os to those who elected him? Itis easy tomake 
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reads as 


hand, and will again make a part of my remarks, It 


| follows: 


ees and appointees of this Administration are unfriendly to it, | 


men with ballot in hand will demand the over- | 


chin music at home to the elector for his vote—that is all right, | 


it is free, and freely given. But when the modest, active patriot 
whose services elected him asks for an appointment, ‘‘Oh, you 
must submit toa civil-service examination. The law is a good 
one; it saves us the worry and trouble of office hunters.” 

The story of the selfish worshiper fitly illustrates his position. 
A dying man said, ‘‘Read to me some comforting portions of 
Scripture;” this done, ** What next can I do for you?” inquired the 
zealous Christian. ‘‘ Why, will you not pray for me?” ‘Cer 
tainly,” he replied. Prayer being over, ‘‘ What next, my dear 
suffering brother?” ‘‘ Please give mea small drink of brandy from 
the little bottle of yours, it will stimulate me.” ‘ No, no, sir; 
the Scripture I read and the prayer [ made were all free, they 
cost me nothing. This brandy cost me $i a quart. I can not af- 
ford it.” When the Congressman made elaborate addresses, it was 
all freely done; so freely given that it taxed his modesty to ask a 
vote in return therefor. 
recognized as an eligible, Oh, no; it will cost me a little worry 
and trouble.” My Republican brother, great political fortunes 
hang upon our action touching this great question. The system 
is of doubtful constitutionality—un-American. I+ ‘5 at war with 
the life of the Republic. I would resist its continuance as ear- 
nestly as I would an attempt of a British fleet to bombard this 
Capitol. 


But when the elector now asks to be | 








TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Orrin rHEe SPCRETARY 
rT } Vv : 

Sink: Lhave the honor to know » the ‘ t of your | ff this 
date requesting original let or I w vy Mr 
Secretary Foster February &), 1800, addr \ ! Chic f the B au of 
Engraving and Printing, authorizing the pre; ' In 
compliance with said request, I submit below rin 
question, also a copy of the text of the proposed l 

Copy of letter 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Orrick or THY i RTARY 
iW a } 

Sik: You are hereby authorized and dire i top ire design rthe 3 
per cent bonds provided in a Senate amend: iry 1 now 
pending The denominations which should first 1 tte nh ar wha 
and 1,000s of the coupon bonds, and 100s, 1.0006, and 10,0008 of the re rect 
bonds Phis authority is given in advance f the enactment, in view { 
pressing contingencies, and you are directed to ha the preparat f the 
designs and plates in every possible manne L inclose a memorandum for 
your guidance in preparing the script for the body « the md 

Respectfully, yours 
CHARLES FOSTER 
The Cuter or THE BuRBAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 
rEXT OF THE BOND 
WASHINGTON, 4 
| “ This bond is t ordar “ } i \ naof section fan 
act entitled ‘Ana ippropriation idry civil expenses of the 
Government for th wr ending June ), I8tt, and for other purposes,’ 
approved March 3, 1893, and is redeemable at the pleasurs he United 
States after the Ist day of April, A. D. 180s, j of the standard value of 
the United States on said March 3, 1806, with bi eat in such coin from the 
day of the date hereof at the rate of 3 per: t per annum, payable semi 
annually on the Ist days of October and April in each year The principal 
and interest are exempt from the payment of all ta duti« f the United 
States.as well as from taxation in any form, by or under State, municipal, 
or local authority 
Respectfully, yours L. J. GAQI 
Hon. Joun W. GAINES 
Hon of Representat 

I desire to add that I had in my hands, March 25 last, and read 

the original order of Mr. Secretary Foster, which is on file at the 


ith the business life of the country revived by the wise tariff | 


legislation which has been the work of this special session, it is 
to be hoped that the Republican party will assail this greater 


evil—this civil-service hombuggery—at the beginning of the regu- | 


lar session with more vigor than it has displayed even in destroy 
ing the free-trade heresy which has humiliated our citizens and 
robbed us, in a large measure, of the dignity of American citizen- 
ship. 


Tariff and Bonds—McKinley Tariff a Bond Producer. 


Ample revenues for the wants of the Government are provided for by this 
(McKinley) bill.—McKinley, in reporting McKinley bill to House (1800 

I should say the next fiscal year would show a deficit. 

I think an annual increase of $),000,000 would make the Treasury easy, and 
if I were ma to manage it, | would want to have it.—Secretary Charl 08 
ter, testifying before House Ways and Means Committee (1883) 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN W. GAINES, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H.R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. 


Mr. GAINES said: 

Mr. Speaker: Every few days I am asked by letter and other- 
wise, by people from many States, and especially Ohio, this ques- 
tion: “Is it true that while the McKinley tariff was the law 

. ry Charles Foster ordered plates to be made for the 
purpose of issuing fifty millions of bonds to replenish the reve 
nues of the Government?” In my former speech on the tariff, 

ublished in the Recorp of March 31, 1897, | proved, I thought, 
beyond all question, that Mr. Secretary Foster did issue such an 
on Fe ry 20, 1893, just ten days before the end of Presi- 

dent Harrison's term. 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor] had flatly disputed 
the exlstence of this order while the Dingley bill was under dis- 
cussion this session, using these we ds: 


T hope the tleman (Mr. McMILL1IN] will not again put that old story in 
circulation. Gwe tan in its origin and is false to-day. 


Soon after he disputed the existence of this order, I procured a 
copy of it from Mr. Secretary Gage, which I hold in my 


Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

In discussing this point in the House last March, I said what I 
now repeat. 

L desire to call special attention to what Mr. Secretary Fi 
says in this mysterious order of February LSO8 

Thi 


Think of this, gentlemen! 


mater 
A, 


sauthority is given in advance of the enactment 


Fifty million dollars of indebtedness 


to be created in time of peace, and that, too, ‘in advance” of the 
|} enactment of the law which was to be approved ** March 3, 1808,” 
the last day of the Harrison Administration. Why ‘in advance"? 
Why at all? ‘In view of the pressing contingencies,” says Mr. 
Secretary Foster. What ‘‘contingencies”? Was the National 
Treasury plethoric? Was it overilowing? Or did Wall street 


—— en 


| 
| 
| 


want the bonds? Why such haste, if the condition of the Treas- 
ury was “overflowing” or easy? Why, Mr. Foster, did 
wait for the incoming Administration to issue these bond 
grace itself, as it did do? Why precipitate this bond odium on 
Harrison’s Administration? Certainly the Government would 
not have made an assignmentin eleven days, from February 20,’ 


you not 
to dis 


1803, to March 4, 1893. There is something ‘*dark and dreary 
about this. Senator Sherman was the author of an amendment 
to the sundry civil bill in the Senate authorizing the i mce of 
these bonds. We are not surprised. He was at his old tricks 
doing business at the same old stand. 

MR. MKINLEY A FALSE PROPHET 


When Mr. McKinley in 1890 reported the McKinley bill to the 


House, he prophesied as to the virtues of that measure in these 
words 

Ample revenues for the wants of the Gov: itare provided by tl bill, 
and every reasonable encouragement is ¢ nt | icTiVe « I and 
to the labor employed ther 


Mr. McKinley, however, proved to be a false prophe t. 
before the end of President Harrison's Administ 
the McKinley tariff was the law of the land, t 


We find, 
and while 
mat plates for tl 


ition 
0 


issuance of fifty millions of bonds were ordered by Mr. Secretary 
Foster. 

We further find, on February 25, Mr. Secretary Fo tating 
to the Ways and Means Committee of the House tha ficit 
would oceur within the next fiscal y: t the revenues of the 
Government should be increased fifty millions annually, and this 
increase made permanent. We find furt that while the Me- 
Kinley tariff bill was still the law of the d and being enforced 
by Mr. Cleveland’s gold-standard Adiministration, bon were is- 


sued, whether rightfully or wrongfully; and 
they were issued and that this issnance 
publican party. 

Mr, Speaker, the McKinley tariff not only paralyzed our home 
trade. but our international commerce, which necessarily caused 
a falling off in imports and equally as necessarily a diminution in 
the amount of taxes collected upon imports, 


the fact remains that 
: indorsed by the Re- 
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Unable to shed more light upon this subject now than I did in 
my former speech, and in view of the importance of this disputa- 
tion, 1 will ask to add what I said formerly on the subject with- 
out further comment, ; 

In addition to this testimony, I will now read you the evidence 
given by Mr. Secretary Foster before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, February 25, 1893, touching upon the condi- 
tion of the Treasury: 

Secretary Foster. Now, I want to say to you these estimates are based 
upon conditions existing prior to the late election [1892]. What effect the 
expectations of the public will have upon the revenues I do not undertake to 
estimate. For the first time, this month begins to show that effect. The 
revenues for the present month (February, 1893) will be about what they 
were last year [1892] 

That is, Mr. Chairman, these estimates were based upon condi- 
tions existing “‘ prior to the late (1892) election.” Hence the elec- 
tion could not and did not cause or mold these estimates in any 
way whatever. They were made upon conditions existing and 
brought about under the McKinley bill, exclusive of the effects of 
the election altogether. 

No one knew “prior to the election” in 1892 who would be 
elected; hence it is untrue when the Republicans say that the 
issuance of these bonds, or rather their proposed issuance, was 
brought about by the threatened election of Mr. Cleveland. In 
fact, as stated, their issuance or the estimates of Mr. Foster were 
based exclusively on conditions existing ‘‘ prior” to the election. 

The testimony continues: 

Mr. Turner. Taking into consideration all these conditions which you 
anticipate, what, in your judgment, would be a fair conjecture of the condi- 
tion of the Treasury at the end of the next fiscal year? 

‘ at Secretary Foster. I should say the next fiscal year would show a 
eficit. 


Mr. Turner. Can you give an approximate estimate, according to all the 
date accessible to you? 


Mr. Secretary Foster. I will oy say this, that if I was to have the man- 
n 


agement of the Treasury, I should insist upon an increase of revenue to the 
extent of $56,000,000. 


Mr. Turner. In order to meet those conditions which you anticipate? 

Mr. geceshety Fostex. Not only those conditions, but the gold conditions 
as well. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a little strange that Mr. Foster did not tell 
this committee there and then, ‘‘ February 25, 1893,” that he had 
already, on ‘February 20, 1893,” ordered the bond plates for 
** $50,000,000” of bonds. Yet we see he had ordered them, and 
yet failed to state all the truth, and certainly he could not have 
well overlooked a little thing like ordering or issuing ‘*‘ $50,000,000 
of bonds” for the people, the plain 
“Millions” are small things to the 
they are administering a public trust. 

The examination continued: 


Mr. Wrisos. Did I understand you to expressa general opinion a while ago 
that in addition to the present sources of revenue the revenues of the Treas 
ury Department ought to be advanced $50,000,000 more a year? 
Secretary Foster. Yes, sir. 
ie r. McMinn. Would you make that for one year or a permanent increase 
revenue?! 
Secretary Foster. As things are going now, a 
the wid’ 


ple of this country, to pay. 
Srepebticnn party, even when 


rmanent revenue, for two 
reasons. [ would increase reserve at it $25,000,000 if I had the 
money to do it with. 


‘ Mr. TcRNER. But your answer just now seemed to contemplate an annual 
ncrease? 

Secretary Foster. I think an annual increase of $50,000,000 would make the 
Treasury easy, and if I were going to manage it I would want to have it. 

Another thing, Mr. Chairman, I notice—that Mr. Foster, in so 
many words, says that there would be a “deficit.” I repeat his 
words, ‘‘I should say the next fiscal year would show a deficit.” 
He had already said, as the shows on the same . “The 
revenues for the present month (March, 1893) will be about what 
they were last year” (1892). 

Mr. Chairman, the McKinley bill was in full force a year pre- 
vious, “last year” (1892), atid was then in effect. Mr. Foster 
virtually admits that even “last year” (1892) the revenues were 
insufficient for the needs of the Government, because he says: 

The revenues for the present month (February, 1893) were about what 
they were last year (1892). 

At the same period we find in the “‘ present month” (February, 
1898) he is preparing to issue bonds to the amount of $50,000,000, 
to do what? To meet this “deficit and the gold conditions then 
existing.” 

**Two things which are equal to the same thing are equal to 
each other.” If the revenue at the two periods, February, 1892, 
and February, 1893, were the same, as Mr. Foster says they were, 
then we must conclude that there was a deficit at both 

The majority report of this committee, after fully hearing Mr. 
Foster, said: 

DEFICIT OF $2,000,000 TO $40,000,000. 

Unde. the most careful estimates that can now be made it is 

at the end of the ensuing fiscal year there will be a deficit amoun 


1,000,000 to $40,000,000. Tn calculations no account whatever 
ken of the requirements of the sinking fund. 
n x a * 


we os e 
Secr:tary Foster stated that in his opinion the annual receipts of the Gov- 
ernment should be at once increased. He also stated that in his 
there woul be. a deficit at the end of the fiscal year 1894, and said if 
had the management of the Treasury in the future he should insist upon 
increase of the annual revenue to the extent of $50,000,000. This increase, 


stated, should be made to meet the conditions to which reference has 


t that 
to from 
been 
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made in this report, and also for the of increasing to the ex: 


$25,000,000 the gold reserve fund of shoo. ,000, which increase he 
recommended. 
I challenge the correctness of the contention on the othr 
of this Chamber that a low tariff brought about the finan... 
ression from which we are yet suffering, because the Wj|<. 
itself is an intensified protective measure and out-Herods «)) 
tariff measures —— the McKinley bill, and even rivals ; 
famous law. Ich onge the opposition to refute the tes: 
of their own witness, . Secretary Foster, when he est.}));~,. 
beyond all peradventure that the causes that made bon: 
necessary and bred panic and disaster were created away 
Mr. Harrison’s Administration. 


sid 


1K In 


I call the country to witness that under this indisputa))), proof 
it was not low ff that did it; it was not the fear of Do... 
cratic accession that did it; it was not the dread of Der, 
misrule that did it, but that it had its origin while the Re) ,:), 
party was in full swing and the McKinley tariff in full for. 

Iam not here, Mr. Chairman, to defend Mr. Cleveland | 
part of the ground. Time was when he sang a clear note : 
country on the evils of protection, and so intense were })- 
victions that he blazed out a new course, in that he subor\i) 
all things else to that question and made it the sole topic.) 4) 
annual message. But he forgot all that. He heard the «jr, 
voice after that and was captivated ao sweet strains that we 
twanged upon the golden lyre in Wall street. 

He proclaimed the true Democratic doctrine upon this vit.:| | 
tion, and his words were verified, that protection is destru.: 
trade and commerce and to general prosperity, only design. 
the enrichment of the few and the impoverishment of the 1). 
and he held these supreme truths ount, and declared ny 
their correct solution depended therights and interests of the j.)\ 
and the integrity of constitutional free government; but he foro: 
all that when the siren twan and he itted another i 
to crowd it intothe background, and he deliberately made it ; . 
for the Republican party to be foisted again into power whvr 
could work out the schemes of tariff destruction that he «: 
cried so valiantly. He deliberately surrendered the right | 
Government under the law and e in the face of the em 
tract to ~S obligations in both or either coins, in the face 
his party platform, and in spite of his creed, and thus 
helped to fan the flames that were kindled away back you ler 
1892 under his Republican predecessor, and finish the degrii!:: 
and financial enslavement of his people that he might plea-: ' 
who enriched him. He was a Jonah in the Democratic sii). | 
thank God, he is where he belongs, aboard the Republican «ra! 
and may the Lord have mercy on the Republican party's <0 

18 TRUSTEE AND AGENT FOR THE PEOPLE, NOT OF THE ch! 

Senator Beck, in a speech in the Senate in 1879, con! 
paying in gold these coin obligations, and said they shi 
paid in silver. He said: 

The ion taken b oO ould 
pete eben eta Ott Se at 
States have the right to pay in either. can not be maintained. Th: ~ 
is the agent and trustee of the thecreditor. The o)' 

benefit of _ 


not of 
tis absolute in their agent t: 

ai t to ee ein te warner not 
requires pa so e. manner mos 
tageous to ins teanawens of the coun py violation of t! 
duty of the Secretary. It seems to me to be an obvious fact that \' 
interest of the people to utilize the silver dollar by requiring the ~ 
to pay the interest we owe with it. 

Again, Mr. Beck said: 


It is the clear duty of Secretary t e we owe int 
that costs us least. Tt iyeur eptien ios Wht geodiner’s, and Congr 
to see to it that the laws are executed in the interest of the peop! 

And yet Mr. Carlisle disregarded such pertinent and }atn' 
advice and turned over the option to the creditor, and then 
compelled to sell him bonds to get the gold to pay back to! 

As early as 1836 Mr. Webster said the option was with the pu." 
and not a amass in debt and not the man to wh: 
is to be paid. said: 

It (the law) enumerates four 


can an 
out of all four? 


uf 


or other means of peym 
oer may have his: 
Eetiein te te atther a: 
ve made both gold ani 
Did any man ever ime 
be tendered was t» |: 
of such an absurdity 
wiser men and grea’ 
profound opinions at nai’ 
a in law, en 
unvarying judgment 
im the face of the « 
tract itself, and allowed the creditor to choose to be paid in‘ 
hardest to obtain, and to do this was forced to > 
demands of unjust gree’ 
the other side | 
the hardihood t) 
bogus low-tar!: 
bonds necessary. 
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i 
The Disintegration of the Democratic Party. 


SPEEOH 


or 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 19, 1897. 


The House havin. under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to prov ide revenue 

or the Governmentand to encourage the industries of the United States, and 

i uestion being upon agreeing to the report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses— 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: hee 

Mr. SPEAKER: I want to introduce at this time an extract from 
the speech recently delivered at Sumter, 8. C., by Senator Mc- 
Laurin, of that State, who is now making a canvass for his 
reelection to the Senate, after having given several votes in favor 
of a protective tariff. ; ta : 

The Senator, in defending his position, said: 

With the advent of the present Administration came a determination to 
repeal the present tariff law and enact one more protective in its features 
and more certain, it is alleged, to bring sufficient revenue. The question of 
how to meet this ublican o— has given rise to much discussion 


Democrats in and quite a difference of opinion on some par 
ticular points. Some, like Senators V est, JoNES, MILLS, and others, favored 


apr of revenue principles by showing up the iniquities of the meas- 
ure, so that in future these discussions might be used as political capital. 
We that without an income tax the entire contention, aside from 


a desire to make political capital, was one of schedules. There is not a man 
before us who would listen to the tariff debate one single day and not come 
to the same conclusion. Let me give you a few instances among Democrats 
to sustain this contention. Senator RAWLINS demanded a duty on wool and 
for Utah. Senator Wuarre demanded a duty on borax and fruit for 
fornia. Senator MorGAN wanted a duty on iron for Alabama. Senator 
Pasco wanted higher duties on cigar wrappers for Florida. Senator BAcoN 
wanted a duty on cotton and lumber for Georgia. Senator TILLMAN and 
myself wanted what we could get for rice, cotton, lumber, bauxite, and mona 
zite for South Carolina. Congressmen Love and WILLIAMS wanted a duty 
on y : and bauxite for Georgia, while Fow.er, of North Carolina, joined 
in for it 
ALLEN. 
produced none, asked 


after condemning a duty on lumber, of which his State 
producers. 


for a duty on chicory, of which his people were large 
Senator CA¥F¥PERY, of Louisiana, after ex 
ive fight ‘tell 
ou 
House and then 
some product of 


nding days denouncing a protect 

up with a demand for a duty on sugar. 

how some would denounce protection on the floor of the 
= Se our committee room and ask for a duty on 
own district 


nt became with — eae deoine, ond. wet emamay, Bacon, 
WLINS, others, the on the section eatures of the bill, 
and — eau priv for South and her industries. The result 
of our efforts has a duty on cotton, equal privileges for Southern pine 
and Southern railroad ties, higher duties on rice, and duty on bauxite. 
the Republican monagere to recognize the injus- 
ng for the planter and on binding twine for the wheat 
ng on the free list. Nota single one of us be- 
of protection, and so declared repeatedly, but made the 
fight that part of the Democratic tariff plank which declares that 
“duties shall be so adjusted paso cqevate equally throughout the country and 
not discriminate between class and section.” I declared on the floor of the 
Senate that the South asked for no advantage, but demanded simple justice. 
If protection was beneficial, as alleged, the South was selfish enough to want 
if the policy proved disastrous, we were patriotic enough to stand 


Thus it will be seen that the last stand of Democracy at 
which a united ae has gathered has been abandoned. No 
political y could stand up against the overwhelming exhibition 
of the of free trade during the last four years, and Demo- 
cratic statesmen are as acute to see the handwriting on the wall 
as an. . They have seen that one by one their followers have 
the tenets of their political faith, one by one, making 
the pretense of supporting a tariff upon certain local products, 
have in fact gone over with substan unity to the doctrine of 


Here we have the leading Democrats of the Senate, with few 
exceptions, voting, as declared by Senator McLavuruy, in favor of 
protective duties. Look at the list: RawLins, on wool and gil- 
sonite; WHITE, on borax and fruit; even Senator Moraan, the 
old-time faithful of Bourbon Democracy, wanted a duty on 
iron; PAsoo, on wrappers; Bacon, on cotton and lumber; 

URIN, on rice, cotton, lumber, bauxite, and 
monazite; Congressmen Love and WILLIAMS wanted a duty on 
Pyrites and bauxite; Fow er of North Carolina joined in for it 

, and Senator ALLEN—think of that, the veges apostle—voted 
for a onchicory, wherewith the coffee of the people may 
be ; Carrery, at the end of his few brief suggestions, 

ive duty on sugar, and so the brethren are all in 
simply means the ultimate abandonment of the whole 
free trade. 

> peer, pose this bill, and if it benefits the country, as I 

will, we will never have a Democratic convention de- 
Bouncing protection as a robbery. 


e 


it 
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The Advance of Plutocracy, and Menace to Amerioan 
Liberty. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. ALBERT 


OF 


M. TODD, 
MICHIGAN 
IN THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 18 
On the report of the committee of conference on the disagrecin 


two Houses on the bill (H. BR. 879) to provide revenue f 
and to encourage the industries of the United State 


Mr. TODD said: 

Mr. Speaker: After four months’ session of a Congress which 
will go into history noted for its revolutionary disregard of con 
stitutional procedure, the Republican majority have voted to pass 


w votea of the 


the Governmer 


| a bill for the plunder and taxation of the American people un 
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equaled in severity in the history of any free nation. 

This extraordinary session was convened by the President in 
unseeming haste, immediately upon his accession to power, in 
compliance with a bargain made by the leaders of his party with 
the trusts and money power, which furnished in the recent cam 
eerereree fund hitherto unparalleled in magnitude for the 
deception and coercion of American citizens. 

You of the majority have, many of you, voted to pass this bill 
against your better judgment, and against the judgment and pro 
test of those overtaxed and overburdened people whom you repre 
sent, because your leaders sold the influence of your once glorious 
party to the usurers and trusts who now dictate its policy; and 
under the party lash and the rule of your caucus you have been 


| driven, at the loss of your independence and manhood, like lambs 


to the slaughter for the banquet of princes 

Should this criticism of the majority seem too severe, I call 
attention to the opinion recently published in the July Forum of 
a man whose opinion should be respected by Republicans, because 
he was a“ bright and shining light" in the recent campaign for 
“* McKinley, any and honest money,” J. Laurence Laugh- 
lin, who holds the position of professor of political economy in 
Chicago University by the grace and dispensation of that influen 
tial statesman, John D. Rockefeller. He says: 


It may not bea pleasant thing to say, but never before 
generation—has there been such widespread loss of confidence in the honor 
and integrity of Our public servants in Congress. One almost hesitates to 

ut into words the frequent admissions of thoughtful men that national 
slation is to-day bargained for, if not actually bought and sold © far h 
suspicion gone that it is even bruited about as matter of common report that 
while the President himself may not have made election promises, y 
agents have engaged for him, in the form of a tariff bill, to allow numerou 
interests to recoup themselves from the country for advances made t eure 
the nomination and election of their candidate. The audacity, the un 
ing “ grab,” displayed in Washington gives color to such reports 
When one sees 4 much basia there is for thia distrust 4 not feel 
surprised at much of the blind hatred of political corruption expressed by 
some honest supporters of Mr. Bryan. If we faced the matter squarely, wo 
should find much to justify the existence of Bryanism 


at least in thia 


one dos 


The bill, now under discussion in the Senate, will undonbted|y 
soon become law with all of its monstrous provisions, and ther 
is now no hope that you who fear your party lash more than you 
regard the pleadings of humanity can be induced to retrace your 
steps. Butas much information has come recently to light rr 
garding the corruption with which the bill has been forced upon 
us, and regarding further outrages upon the people of this nation, 
I desire to speak briefly in reference to them. 


FAILURE OF THE BILL TO MEET ITS PRETENDED PURPORI 


The promoters of this bill were, by their own admissions, well 
aware weeks ago that it would utterly fail in its avowed object 
viz, “To provide revenue for the Government and to encourag 
the industries of the United States.” Why? First, because th 
great manufacturing corporations, such as the sugar trust and 
the woolen manufacturers, although clamoring in campaigns, and 
through their lobbyists who throng the Capitol, for * protection 
to American labor and industries,” have been, ever since this extra 
session of Congress was planned by them, loading down every 


ship to the water's edge with foreign wool, sugar, and products of 
every description from foreign lands, so that they « an 
enhanced value on this foreign raw material and on the finished 
products, and let the products of the American farms and work 
shops go untouched except at such prices as their combines were 
willing to pay: 

The distinguished leader of the Republican party from Ohio 
[Mr. Grosvenor], in his speech in this House recently, said: 


ould en jo'% 


Mr. Speaker, there is at this time [July 19) coming to us from all the 
sources of information valuable knowledge of the fact that vast quantitier of 
merchandise have been and are being imported into the United States in an 
ticipation of the increased rates of duty to be levied and collected under the 
pending bill. It isestimated that $40,000,000 which under the ordinary course 
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of business would have come to the Treasury of the United States from im- 
ports has been anticipated under the lower rates of duty, and to that extent 
the Treasury will be defrauded. 

Notably has there been an enormous incursion of free wool, enough, it is 
said by those who claim to know, to run the factories of the United States 
for two years and deprive the woolgrowers of any direct protection under 
the Dingley law; but still more notable and still more aggressive has been 
the action of the importers of sugar.-—Congressional Record, page 3105. 


So, according to this very truthful admission, the effect of this 
present tariff agitation is to force an enormous importation of for- 
eign products, purchased by those who ask the votes of American 
labor, under the pretense of helping the American workmen. 

And that American producers may rightly judge the motives of 
the men who have promoted this bill, they should know that the 
Republican majority, in full cognizance of the atrocious methods 
by which the sugar trust corrupted a former Senate, and had 
boasted that * they owned it body, boots, and breeches,” and the 
unblushing manner in which it has paraded itself through the 
corridors and committee rooms of the Capitol in this Congress; 
and after the recent trial of the officers of the trust had been shown 
to be a farce in the District court, yet the Republican majority 
stands solidly for this tax in the favor of the trust, increased at 
the last moment by a further deception claimed to be in the in- 
terest of American producers, while refusing to adopt the sug- 
gestion of the Republican Secretary of the Treasury to lay an 
internal tax of 1 cent a pound upon the amount of sugar on hand 
thus imported by snch sugar trust free of the increased duty, 
and on which they will obtain an unjust advantage, which would 
have added upward of $12,000,000 to the public Treasury without 
any possible injustice to the trust. 


now “PRIVATE OWNERSHIP” OF THE GOVERNMENT I8 SECURED. 


The manner in which this trust and the other trusts have se- 
cured fraudulent “ownership” not only of a majority of the 


Senate, but now of the House as well, is shown in the sworn | 


testimony given by the president of the trust before the Senate 
investigation committee. I quote from the official report: 


Senator ALLEN. Had you or the Sugar Refining Company contributed any- 
thing to the campaign fund in New York last year—the Democratic State 
campaignu fund of last year? 

Mr. Havemeyer. I will have to answer that in the affirmative. 

Senator AuLEeN. Did you also contribute something to the Republican cam- 
paign fund; that is, for the State campaign?! 

Mr. Havemeyer. We always dothat. I have not the amount in my mind 

Senator ALLEN. In 188 did you contribute to either party?! 

Mr. HavemeYenr. The local parties? 

Senator ALLEN. The national parties 
: Mr. Havemerer. No, sir; but always to the local parties. Let that be 
distinct 

Senator ALLEN. And you contribute to both parties with the expectation 
that, whichever party succeeds, your interests will be guarded? 

Mr. RAVEMEYER. We have a good deal of protection for our contribution. 
Senator AuLenx. Therefore you feel at liberty to contribute to both par- 
ties? 

Mr. Havemweren. Itdepends. In the Stateof New York, where the Demo- 
eratic majority is between 40,000 and 31.000, we throw it their way. In the 
State of Massachusetts, where the Republican majority is doubtfal, they 
probably have the call. 

Senator ALLEN. However, in the State of New York you contribute to the 
Democratic party, and in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts you contribute 
to the Repudlican party! 

Mr. Havemeyenr. It is my impression that wherever there is a dominant 
party, wherever the majority is very large, that is the party that gets the 
contribution, because it is the party that controls local matters. 

Senator ALLEN. Then the sugar trust is a Democrat in a Democratic State 
and a Republican in a Republican State! 

ae. pavenes eR. As far as local matters are concerned, I think that is 
abont it. 

Senator ALLEN, In the State of Maine you control the refineries at Port- 
land, do you not? : 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. That is defunct. We would not give anything to the 
State of Maine. 

_ Senator ALLEN. In the State of Pennsylvania where do your contribu- 
tions gor . 

Mr. HAYemrRyYeR. I will have to look that up. 

Senator ALLEN. In the State of your nativity, or the nativity of your cor- 
poration, New Jersey, where do your contributions go! 

Mr. Havemeyenr. I will have to look that up 

Senator ALLEN. I understand that New Jersey is invariably a Democratic 
State. It would probably go to the Democratic party? 

Mr. HavemMEYeER. Under the theory I have suggested, if they were there, 
it would natarally go to them 

> * & * * « > 


Senator ALLEN. And this money that you contribute to these different 
parties for campsign purposes, local campaign purposes—that maney comes 
out of the corporation of the sugar refining company’! 

Mr. Havewerer. Yes, sir 

Senator ALLEN. And is a part of the expenses of that company? 

Mr. Havemerrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator ALLEN. Charged up on your books as expenses! 

Mr. Havemeren, Yes, sir. 

Senator ALLEN. How would it show—as so much money! 

Mr. Havemerer. ft would show that a payment was made, and that pay- 
ment would have te be explained by the we who made it. 

Senator ALLEN. The manner in which he did explain it actually would not 
— upon your books! 

Mr. HavemnEyen. No, sir. 


NOW THE RAILROAD AND TELEGRAPH TRUSTS SECURE THEIR SHARE OF tee. whose name the bill bears. 


“PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OF THE PROPLE'S GOVERNMENT. 


A pernicious practice has for many years been permitted in this | 
service br | 


country, that of giving free passes and free ph " 
the railroad and telegraph companies to Senators, Re tatives, 
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| the judges of United States courts, and other prominen: 
connected with the General Government, as well as to }i 
of our State governments. So long as this system of | 
allowed, how can we expect legislation or judicial dec; 
from prejudice? 

I say “ bribery ” advisedly, for wherein lies the diff. ; 
tween the giving of money and that which costs these co 
money to supply? So long as these corporations do yo, 
free, that which costs them money, they must of necéssi| 
themselves from the people by maintaining the prese1: 
rates. Why do they offer you passes and telegraph frank 
as you are elected to a high office, when they had not d 
fore? Because you now hold a position of trust, sworn : 
and advance the interests of the people, and they wish : 
you by placing you under personal obligations to them 

How well they have succeeded in their plan of - 
evidenced by the failure of the nation to provide a posta! + 
(although various Postmaster-Generals have recomn 
special reports) and to break the power of the great rai 
It is even a matter of common report that the present \ 
dent of the United States is a director of one branch of : 
and left his duties as President of the Senate during t)h 
session to attend a meeting of the board in New York 

During the present session of Congress the Supreine ( 
the United States, in the famous transmissouri ca<e, ¢. 
these railroad pools, or traffic associations as they st 

| selves, were violators of law, and are within the scope of | 
trast act. The railroads have already commenced ))! 
** procure ” through Congress a repeal of the provisions of 
or an amendment granting them immunity from its | 
and are sending through the Trank Line Association a 

| Senators and Congressmen to come to their aid. 

How, then, could the Republican majority of this H 

| have absolute control of this bill to do what they wis! 

| its passage after having admitted that it would fail 

| either of the beneficial results for which it was pretend 
enacted? The answer can be found in the fact that thes: 
men have received too much education by contact with 
not to know that this bill was never intended for any 
pose than to foster combines for the plander of the «: 
ple. And how can Republican leaders face their consti: 
the great woolgrowing States, when the very effect of thi- 
tion, even before the bill is passed, has been to bring 
admit, a supply of foreign wool sufficient to last two yea 
the same time they have given the woolen manufacturers 

tion to the rate for a protective duty,a further tariff as a 
satory duty equal to the duty herein levied upon woo! an 
they are permitted to evade paying on this two years 
Numerous antitrust amendments, varying in their s: 

| visions. have been proposed by the minority for th 

| controlling and limiting the power of these trusts to rob 11: 
and yet all these propositions have been rejected by the : 
thus leaving the combines free to enjoy the present 
benefits of this bill—the consummation of their covet 

DECEIVING THE FARMERS. 

You of the majority are found practicing deception 
great farming interests by fixing rates of tariff pret: 

| crease the value of their products, when you knew you 

| thus aid them, since we export rather than import the- 

| except as to wool, the latter of which decreased ever) 
orice under the operation of the McKinley bill in my >" 

s increased under the Wilson bill. 

As a remedy for this unjust condition, the honorab!: 

| from Utah (Mr. CANNON], very consistently with his r 
protectionist, offered an amen t providing an ex} 
on American farm products to compensate for the inct-s+ 
| yon are about to levy on the farmer in the interest of 
turers. Butno! Your ears became deaf and yorr tone 
as the Sphinx, as usual, whenever any humane amend 
been offered you which was not “favorably report«| 
trusts. 
: STOCK GAMBLERS AND BOND DEALERS GREATER THAN TH! 


Another amendment was offered, and unanimously }-- 
Senate, providing that the stocks and bonds of corporsti' 
after issued or transferred should bear a slight share of t ) 
of taxation, but this was also rejected. Bat the Repal:): 
ferees, without consulting the other members of the « 
committee at all, decided it was too much in the interest 

| common people and against the interest of stockjobbers an: - 
| lators, and out it had to go. and out it did go. 

| When the honorable chairman of the Ways and Means‘ 
placed before the House tbe 


| conference report, he said that this provision was omitt:! 


cause the committee did not think it could be enforced.” 1 +~ 


him, ** Is it possible, then, that you admit what we have lon< 
' tended, that the stock 


corporations, and trusts aT 


- 
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amenable to law under the present régime—that corporate wealth 
is above the law and the Constitution?” I quote from the Recorp: 

Mr. Topp. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. Dinauey. Certainly. 

Mr. Topp. You have said that the Senate amendment was receded from 
pecause you found it impossible to regulate the collection of revenues on 
stock and bond transactions. You admit, then, that the laws of the United 
States are inoperative against the stock gamblers of Wall street, and that 
they can not be enforced. . 

Me. DinGiey. | admit nothing of the sort. Isay this: There must be a 
record of these transactions for it to be effective, and there appears to be no 
record in such cases, and they can be easily avoided. 

Mr. Topp. But Congress has the power to make legislation which will 
pring out these records. ; ; 

Mr. DINGLEY. Oh, the great trouble is, there is no record 

Mr. Topp. It would be as easy to perfect machinery for that purpose as it 
is for the custom-house regulations and internal revenue 

I believe the honorable gentleman spoke truly. For the perver- 
sion of justice and law in their behalf by venal courts and the 
ease with which great corporations can escape taxation has long 
been a matter of common knowledge. 

THE TRIUMPH OF THE TIMBER THIEVES AND 
“HOME BUILDERS.” 

While every page of this act teems with injustice, there is one 
schedule besides the sugar schedule of so revolting a nature that 
I can not pass it by, especially as it is exploited as a triumph for | 
the people of my State and the honorable Senator who labored so 
industriously for its passage. LIrefer tothe tax of $2 per thousand 
on pine lumber, which every farmer, wage earner, and business | 
man must pay to the speculators in pine lands when they wish to | 
build a home or a shelter for their stock. 

It is well known that this tax can not in the slightest degree | 
benefit a single workingman or industry, because the pine lands | 
are mostly owned by less than a dozen men, who do not operate | 
nills, but who will now sell the trees to the mill owners at the | 
enhanced tariff value. On the contrary, the mill owners, being | 
thus compelled to pay more for their trees, can not afford to pay | 
their laborers the usual wages, and thus every person of every | 
rank and station pays tribute to a few multimillionaire specula- | 
tors, and the glory of ‘‘ protection” and the fame of my State and 
its statesman are spread! 

How much longer will the people of Michigan and the country 
at large allow their interests to be thus misrepresented under this 
sham of ‘‘ protection” when they learn who it is that dictates the 
policy of Senatorial servants of the timber trust? 

An exceedingly interesting bit of testimony from one of the | 
men who assisted in fixing the lumber schedule, Mr. Winchester, 
was by him thoughtlessly published in the Northwestern Lumn- | 
berman of February 27, 1897. Andas the junior Senator from my 
State [Mr. Burrows] has quoted him as a man of great reliability 
and truthfulness, I will quote what his friend, Mr. Winchester, 
says: 

Now, you take our average cut of the United States, and $1 a thousand ad- 
vancemeans what? It means $35,000,000 tothe lumbermen of the United States 
ina So, if we carry out this idea, $1 duty does not take it to that. 
Lumber in Canada would come down a whole dollar, and it would not help 
usany. Get it up to about and then it would begin to have its effect. To 
illustrate a little further: There was a lot of gent!2men from the Northwest, 
up Minnesota way, in Washington the other day, and they were sitting in 
Senator BuRROWS's committee room. An interesting incident occurred 
there. Senator Burkows is chairman of the committee. The committee 
had not had a meeting fora song time. We happened to be kitting in that 
room, and one of the gentlemen from Minnesota had an envelope and a lead 
pencil. He walked around the room and he ciphered out a little bit, and he 
said: “Mr. Burrows, do you know what §1 a thousand would mean to this 
little crowd of men in here?" There were not as many in the room as there 
are here. He said the advance of $1 a thousand on lumber meant $6,125,000 
on last year’s product. 

Now, note what he says, that at $1 per thousand Canadian 
lumber would be imported, as the Canadians would lower their | 
ee and pay the import duty, or, as the Republicans claim, ** the | 

oreigner would pay the tax for the privilege of doing business in | 
this country.” The American people wouid alsohave the benefits 
of pee oa lumber. But under the two-dollar rate every legiti- 
mate industry of my State, as well as other States, will be ‘“ dis- 
couraged” rather than “‘ encouraged.” 

So now the American people are to pay an annual tribute of not 
only $35,000,000 to these timber barons, but at your doubled rate 
of $2 per thousand will pay $70,000,000 of trust ‘ procection,” 
which goes into the pockets of the little group of millionaires who 
dictate the election of Senators in the lumber States and who have 
their headquarters in our Senator's committee room. ibe 

Isitany wonder, then, that the honorable Senator from Michigan, | 
who owes his election to these greedy combines and the money | 
power, which control the policy of his party in my State, should 
he an address in the city of Kalamazoo, in the campaign of 
1894, as reported in the Republican press of the city (he being a 
for the Senate at the time), ‘‘I once thought I was in | 
favor of eee United States Senators by direct vote of the | 

, but I 
- | 


“LOG ROLLERS" OVER 


pores, bat not vote for it now, because the people can not 


THE FRAUDULENT METHODS OF THE LUMBER BARONS. 
But how do these lumber barons obtain their vast holdings of 
timber lands? Mr. Speaker, there is on record the fullest evi- 
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| was his duty to then and there ask leave to re 


| two hours in this Congress, instead of two days. when first bro 
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dence that it is largely through frauds upon the General Govern- 
ment and the States. Anda further gigantic scheme of plunder 


| of this kind has been incorporated by this Congress into an appro- 


priation bill, which was already thought so questionable that the 
retiring President refused his signature, and was passed by this 
Congress after attention had been called to its outrageous pro- 
visions, I refer to the following amendment to the sundry civil 
bill (HB. R. 16), and ask the House to speci 


; lly note its contra- 
dictions, where, under the pretense of ** preserving” living timber, 
it allows the destruction of every tree of valu 

For the purpose of preserving the living and growing tin ind promot- 
ing the younger growth on forest reservations, th. tary of the | rior 
under such rules and regulations as he shall prescribe, may cause to be desi 
nated and appraised so much of the dead, matured, or lar rrowth of trees 
found upon such forest reservations as may be compat © wit u za 
tion of the forests thereon, and may sell the same for: than the ap 


praised value in such quantities to each purchaser as he shall preseribe 
When this amendment was favorably reported by the honorable 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], L objected toits provisions, 
as it opened the way for gross frauds on the Government by dis- 
honest appraisers, who would undervalue it in the interest of the 
lumber trust, and asked that if private citizens were willing to 
pay more they should have an opportunity to buy. 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 1, page 1728: 


Mr. Topp. I should like to inquire why this report 


I quote from 


ea not embrace some 
provision that the timber be sold to the highest bidder Will not the provi 
sion in the report operate in the interest of some great lumber trust by en 


abling them to come in and purchase the timber 
price? 

Mr. CANNON. I think there is in the report such a provision a 
man intimates should be adopted 


at merely the appraised 


the gentle 


Mr. Topp. I think not. It is provided that the timber shall be sold at not 
less than the orprgees value, But the appraised value may be only # per 
cent of the real valuation; and if there are persons willing to pay the real 
value of the timber, why should not the Government get the benetit of such 
an arrangement instead of allowing some lumber combine to get the timber 
at half its value? 

Mr. CANNON. I think this provision, when you come to examine will be 
found correct: 

* For the purpose of preserving the living and growing timber and pro 
moting the younger growth on forest reservations, the Secretary of the 

| Interior, under such rules and regulations as he shall prescribe, may cause 
to be designated and appraised so much of the dead, matured, or large growth 
of trees found upon such forest reservations as may be compatible with the 
utilization of the forests thereon, and may sell the same for not less than the 
appraised value in such quantities to each purchaser as he shall prescribe, to 
be used in the State or Territory in which such timber reservation may be 


situated, respectively, but not for export therefrom 

Then provision is made for the giving of notice, ete. Plenary power ia 
given to the Secretary of the Interior to make regulations for the sale of 
timber at not less than the appraised value, the object b utilize the 
dead timber 

Mr. Topp. But under the provision to which the gentleman refer 
valuable timber may be disposed of 

Mr. CANNON. It is dead timber that is to be sold, and when i 
be used in the State or Territory in which the reservation is situated 

Mr. Topp. I would withdraw my objectionif the language of the provision 
were so modified that all valuable timber might not be disposed of in 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman, as I understand, obje« 
not made for selling timber to the highest bidder 

Mr. Topp. My suggestion is that if the timber is to be sold, the Gove 
should get the real value of it. 


ing to 
ill the 
1 

hei it only to 


th wr 
ta because pr ion is 
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All that I want is that the Government shall be entitled to recei all it 
legitimately can receive when that timber is sold 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, well, in my judgment, this so provides; but the gentle 
man's criticism comes now for the first time. I never even noticed tl vant 
of the provigion which he refers to. In two days’ discu n we had of this 
matter, whi the House was under the lead of the gentleman from lowa [Mr 
LAcCEY| and the gentleman from Arkansas (Mr. McRae}, our friend did not 


even make his objection 

Mr. Topp. * The gentleman 

The honorable gentleman in charge of the bill acknowledged, it 
will be seen, that my contention was just, and stated that it was 
in the bill; but when it was shown not to bein the bill, and it 
ommit it for such 
amendment, he refused to do so, and insisted upon its adoption, 
which a subservient House readily agreed to. 


* was not here at the time 


Referring to the gentleman’s statement that there were two 
days’ discussion in this House, when [ could have made my objec- 
tion, he must know that the bill was under discussion | than 


cht 


before this Congress, a rule of the Committee on Rules being 


adopted by the majority that this very important bill should 
occupy the attention of this House only forty minutes, and the 
actual debate covering only three pages of the Recorp (pages 


82-85). 

Afterwards, on May 10 and 11, when the bill was under discus- 
sion upon the Senate amendments, I was not present, and so could 
not call attention to this want of security, and even at that time, 


| by a similar rule of the Committee on Rales, only two hours were 
| granted for the general debate on the whole Senate amendments, 


I did not at the time, Mr. Speaker. press my objections un- 
seemly, because [ did not wish to speak distrnstfully of the ap- 
praisers whom the Administration should appoint to a position of 
such high trust. But I shall now refer to gross violations of such 


trusts and to frauds upon the Government and the people of a 
most infamous nature by former official appraisers. who, it appears, 
were in collusion with the same lumber barons who have secured 
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{n the Dingley bill the privilege of legally robbing the people— | commence the fulfillment of the second provision of tho ., 
compact made by the “* business manager” of his party wi:), .., 

rate wealth, viz, to still further assail the money f th. ,. 

say ‘‘secret,” Mr. Speaker, because the President 1s rep. r; 
expressing a desire for this authority to appoint a commi<. , f 
experts” to devise ways and means of *‘ reforming the curr... 
on the line sugges by the “ business interests,” becay.. \ 
claims it to be a fulfillment of “the promises of the party 
last campaign.” : 

Certainly no such promises were made publicly, either j,, ),\,, 
form, by Mr. McKinley in his speeches, or by the speeches .) ;),,. 


from ‘‘up Minnesota way.” . 

In the report to the Senate of the honorable Secretary of the 
Interior Bliss upon the examinations on timber, transmitted May 
18 (Senate Document No. 85), it is shown by valid evidence that 
these Government ‘‘ appraisers” made false returns of the amount 
of timber, sometimes less than one-tenth of the true amount, 
keeping two sets of books, the false one for the Government and 
the correct one for the private use of themselves and their friends 
(the same as the Carnegie works kept of the tests of the worthless 
armor plate they were selling the Government). 

I quote from the report referred to two or three out of the many 
returns from Minnesota which were found to be false by the Gov- 
ernment inspector who reviewed the work (page 6): 

SW. of SE. sec. 22, T. 150, R. 33, reported at 11 M. all Norway, was found 
to contain-by Ayres 222 M, and by McGuigan 205 M, almost all white pine. 

Ali trees on this tract were subsequent y measured with calipers and tal- 


Hed by myself, and found to contain trees, which it was computed would 
make 295 M feet of lumber. 


BE. of SE. of same section, reported at 135 M, Ayres found 361 M and Mc- 
Guigan 383 M. Each tree on this tract was subsequently measured with cal- 
ipers, tallied by Speciai Agent Parke; found to contain 513 trees, which it was 
computed would make M feet of lumber. 

Bec. 2, T. 150, R. 35, SW. of NW.., rted at@5 M, was found tocontain by 
one examiner (Ayres) 865 M, and b: other (McGuigan) 700 M (the differ- 
ence being due to the difference o' inion in regard to defective timber). 
See with two men I pe y ering and measurin 
of each tree on this tract, and found 1,6)1 trees, which it was compu 
would make 902 M feet of lumber, as shown on the list submitted herewith 
marked “A.” 

L also quote from a letter printed in the report on page 141, which 
explains itself: 

Tower, MInn., December 25, 1896. 


Dear Srn: I ey the papers you are putting up a fight inst the esti- 
mators from Red Lake. I have some information that may of value to 
you; but first of all I had better explain wholam. lam deputy sheriff and 
game warden at Tower, and accompanied you on your trip to the Indian 
council at Gheen's, and also you went with me to the land office in Duluth to 
get an Indian's patent, so you will remember me by that. I know a special 
t in the employ of the Government now who invested $1,250 in Red Lake 
ne. I saw him hand the draft toa noted pine-land man around Duluth land 
office, and he told me himself that he was on the inside; that estimators had 
two sets of books, one officialand one of their own for private use; and he had 
a list of good iand that would go cheap; and they had formeda poolin Duluth 
to buy it up, and he had put in all the money he could scrapeup. * * * 


ery truly, yours, an ?. 
Major BALDWIN, White Earth, Minn. 

It was also shown in this report that the average price paid for 
pine timber by the lumber barons was less than 85 cents a thou- 
sand feet, yet when they were recently lobbying here for the $2 
per thousand “protection,” they urged that they were paying 
many dollars per thousand instead. 

The attention of Congress was duly called to the frauds by the 
honorable Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Jones} when the lumber 
schedule was under debate in the Senate. Yet, in spite of the dis- 
closures, the Republican House insisted afterwards upon having 
the two-dollar tax favorably re by the conference committee. 

This, then, is the class of legislation that this Congress is enact- 
ing under force rule, which was summoned to inaugurate “ confi- 
dence” in the nation. But,sir, until we can have a Congress that 
will legislate honestly and intelligently to promote justice and 
equity for all citizens alike, the people both of our own and for- 
eign countries can not have “confidence” in our Govegnment; and 
the only way in which our nation can ever enjoya return either of 
confidence or prosperity is to lay the only true foundation for a 
prosperous commonwealth—an honest and patriotic government, 
which shall encourage unselfishness, morality, education, and 
temperance, thus securing to all citizens alike the blessings of 
liberty, justice, and ——_ before the law. 

But while Congress been convened in extraordinary session, 
at great expense to the people, for over four months, over three- 
fourths of that time has been wasted in cowardly idleness. The 
subservient Republican jority of the House has turned a deaf 
ear to the Cuban patriots ho have been for over two years strug- 

ling for li the cruel nation which was the home of the 
nquisition. y? Because the holders of Spanish bonds would 
er loss, and the bonds of shylocks are more precious than the 
blood of patriots. And you closed your eyes and ears, as did the 
bondholding and so-called Christian nations of Europe, to the ap- 
peals of the brave little band of Greeks who were struggling 
against fearful odds to preserve Hellenic liberty and the stand- 
ard of the cross from ospeness barbarism. But not even 
the claims of the land of Homer and Hesiod, nor the memories of 
arathon and ylw, of Plato and Socrates, could move 
ding nations sent their generals to 

anning his battles, and the bond was —_ 

triumphant over liberty, and thus was Greece repaid by modern 
civilization for giving to the world philosophy, literature, and art. 

THE NEXT GREAT ONSLAUGHT ON THE PEOPLE BY THE MONEY KINGS. 
a ri ~ are informed that mee ee has ad some 

e ready to present to Congress, ill probabl. pre- 
sent to this Congress, a menage callings on ts t0 antthentas hin $0 


party politicians, or by the party press. So if there | 
‘*promise” of the party to give recognition to the deman:| 

money power, as represented at their convention held «| 
apolis shortly after the election, it must have been a «. 


rn 
iny 


Indian 


made by the *‘ business manager” of “‘the advance agent 
perity” in his Eastern tour for campaign contributions ;.) },;. 
sixteen-million-dollar corruption fund. 

The celebrated utterances of the honorable Secretar, 
Treasury at the dinner recently tendered him by the co. 
interests of Cincinnati, as well as a statement published }), ;), 
Republican press by the honorable author of this tariff })\)| | \), 
DINGLEY], are that it is the purpose of the present Adminisiy.;),y) 
and one of the intents of the tariff bill, to provide means {\r +). 
retirement of the greenbacks, which the latter admitted is t)\. 
loved money of the people. 

Mr. S , we have every evidence that every possi}. {\. 
used in the last campaign and in this House will be brouz): j, 
requisition between this time and the assembling of Conyers j), 
December to further poison public opinion on the money qu. ~t i.) 


DEGRADING OUR UNIVERSITIES, AND THROTTLING LIBERTY ©} 


sir i 


The advocates of the British gold standard are attem)t: 
throttle liberty of thought and of utterance even in | 
universities. e action of the Chicago University, in disc). 
ing one professor of humane opinions while retaining «1 
was most ‘‘ offensively partisan ” in his abuse of the advocites 0: 
silver in the last campaign ae eee followed by the e 


forced resignation of the hono 
drews, of Brown University, who 


and the 
manner. 


a special committee 


ae E. Benjamin Ai 
had humane con\ 


courage to utter them, but not in an offensive or jy: tis xn 


The college eae addressed him a letter th 
in which, after expressing their high : 


for him personally and his fitness for the office, the comuittes 


said: 


They (the corporation] signified a wish for a change in only one )»« 
having reference to his views upon a question which constitute! « 
d4ssue in the recent Presidential election, and which is still pred. 
national politics, namely, that of the free coinage of silver as 


at a ratio of 16 ounces of silver to 1 of gold. 
that the views of 


ent, as made pu! 

such coinage, and expe 

trary to the views generally h 
had already lost 
ve been assure: ' 


that, without change, it would in the future fail to receive the | 
su 
w 


which is requisite to enable it to prosecute with success |. 
Shen clad it hasentered. * * * 


WILLIAM GODDARI 

THOMAS DURF! 

PRANCIS WAYLAND 
PRESIDENT ANDREWS'S REPLY. 


To the executive committee of the corporation of Brown University 


GENTLEMEN: Believing that, however much I might desire to 
choad find myself unable to meet the wishes of the corporation as: 


ests of 


to confer with me on t 
that reasonable liberty of ut' 
predecessors, ty < and myself have | 
m the absence of which the most ample endowment fur 
tution would have but little worth, I stfully resig 
also lessorship therein, to take «! 
ber. I et the bre\ 


rvening time, but am acting at the earliest possible moment « 
securing an interview with the committee 


Thanki 
for the 
and 


you, gentlemen, and all the other members of the corpors' 


8 eee has been expressed in = 
cherishing the best wishes for the prosperity of the uni\: 


Yours, with sincere esteem, E. BENJAMIN ANDRE 


So, then, it must be known by the American people that |)" 
tutions of learning that dare teach the supremacy of hum: 
over greed can not have further financial support. It is no 
order for Mr. Rockefeller, the Standard Oil magnate, to gen 
donate to this university a million dollars, and raise it in «''’ 
weeks by increasing the price of oil to the people a few cents | 


on. 
Has it come to this, that liberal education is a thing of the)“. 
and that the dark of persecution, Gallileo and Coperm)' 


are again 


us? the shackles which required a thou-.' | 


years to unloose from to the church hierarchy in th’ 
dark ages must now be by the money power’ |! 
voices of 70,000,000 American s answer, No! 

Mr. Speaker. 


, it has been my pleasure and privilege to read!" 








EL 


o- am e of renown for the fearlessness and intelli- 
eo ‘vith which it has championed the cause of human liberty— 
¢ Arena. It was also my privilege recently to meet its gifted 
editor, who foremost among the historians and philosophers 
of to-day, Prof. John Clark Ridpath, LL. D. 

To know this man is to respect him for his intellectual endow- 
ments and to love him for his humanity. Besides his History of 
the World and The Great Races of Mankind, he wrote for the 
Arena an article entitled “The bond and the dollar,” which is 
famed over the land, and considered by many as the ablest review 
ever written of the financial history of our country. In view of 
the pros ve battle to come over “ financial reform,” by his 
consent | offer it as a part of my remarks under the special rule 
governing this debate. 

Tue BOND AND THE DOLLAR—GENESIS OF THE BoND Monster; How He 


Became KING AND WHAT He Purposes ro Do—AN ApreaL To AMERT- 
CAN PATRIOTS AND FREEMEN. 


[By John Clark Ridpath, LL. D.) 
TO THE MEMORY OF A WORKINGMAN. 

He was my father, and is dead. He was a pioneer, a patriot, a 
humble farmer. He helped to hew down the forest of my native 
State—the jewel of the Ohio Valley. He cut away the thickets, 
and joined with his neighbors in casting up a highway and gath- 
ering out the stones for the coming day. For c a he 
had Her—and the children. I stood beside him when he died. [ 
folded his arms across his honest breast, and made a vow. 

The long and fatal fever had burned up everything but his 
hands; they were as big and unconquerable as ever. I said, ‘‘ He 
was a toiler—I will take up the task of his hands and the pur- 

of his heart. He was one of the common people. 
will beone of the common people. I will love them, and honor | 
them, and defend them. Iwill believein them as he did, and will | 
trustthem. Ifthey ever have acause, thatcause shall be mine. If 
they have a hope or an aspiration, I will share it. Whoever at- 
tempts to injure them, to take away their rights, to oppress them, 
to enslave them, shall be my enemy-—not because I hate him or | 
would do him hurt, but because he is unjust and cruel.” 
JOHN CLARK RIDPATH. 


I also 


New York, September, 1896. 

Tue Bond AND THE DOLLAR. 
1. GENESIS OF A MONSTER. 

Thirty-one years ago the American Republic found itself at the 
end of a t civil war. During that conflict conditions had 
arisen in the United States out of which the present alarming con- 
test of the people with the money power has sprung. ‘The civil 
war was the beginning of what we have now inherited. That war 
was not indeed the cause but rather the occasion and excuse of the | 
great struggle which has begun in earnest in America for the pres- 
ervation of popular liberty and the restoration of the rights of 
man. 

va on two things, life and property; but he preys with 
@ partial appetite. Feasting on life, he licks his jaws and says, 
“ More, by your leave!” Devouring property, he says, between 
S and glut, *“‘ This is so good that it ought to be paid for!” | 

to the vacuum of the wasted life rush the moaning winds of | 
grief and desolation; into the vacuum of the wasted property 
rushes the goblin of debt. The wasted life is transformed at 
length into a reminiscent glory; the wasted property becomes a 
hideous nightmare. The heroes fallen rise from their bloody 





cerements into everlasting fame; the property destroyed rises from 
the red and flame-swept field as a spectral vampire, sucking the | 
still warm blood of the heroic dead and their posthumous babes, | 
to the tenth generation. 

The name of the vampire is Bond. The vampire is a beast that 
survives and flourishes by sucking the breath and blood of nobler | 
creatures. 

On the Ist of March, 1866, the national debt of the United States, | 
entailed by the civil war, reached the appalling maximum of | 
nearly three thousand millions of dollars. In exact figures the | 
sum total was $2,827,868,959.46. The American people were inex- 
ar emep in such business. They had never known the incubus 

fore. E had known it, but not America. For a long time 
the public debt of the nation had been so small as to be disre 
garded. Now, all of a sudden, with the terrible exigencies of the 
war, the debt expanded and settled over the landscape like a cloud 
from Vesuvius, darkening from shore to shore. 

So far as the e sail the Government were concerned, it was 
an honest debt. The method and intent of Lincoln and the great 
men around him in 1862-63 were as sincere and just as they were 
humane and patriotic. As for the American people, they were | 
always honest. The nation was in deadly peril, and must be res- 
cued at whatever cost. The war was a devouring demon. 

With the explosion of every shell the product of a hundred 


toiling hands was instantly vaporized; for the bomb is not filled, 
a8 many suppose, with powder and iron and death, but with 
the potatoes and milk and uit of mankind. At intervals the 
expenditure was more than a million, and sometimes more than 
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two millions of dollars a day. The Government had nothing of 
its own, did not venture to take anything as its own, and must 
therefore support itself by loans or perish. Conforming to the 
method of the age, the nation borrowed from the accumulations 
of the people, and gave them therefor its promises to pay. 

The promises to pay got themselves into a bond. 

It is the ordér of modern society that he who has may lend to 
him who has not, and receive his own with usury. This principle 
was adopted by the American Republic in the day of trial. The 
means necessary for the prosecution of the war were not taken 
as the life was taken—but were borrowed. The quadrennium was 
an epoch of prodigious borrowing. A great part of the lending 
was patriotic; but much of it, even at the first, was interested, 
and was mixed with contrivance and ulterior designs. 

The currency which had to be provided to meet the startling 
emergency that had overtaken the American people was, in the 
nature of the case, made to be a legal tender in the payment of 
debts. The Government must needs have such a money. All 
metallic money—as is its invariable habit under such circum- 
stances—slunk away and hid itself in dark coffers, mostly beyond 
the sea. What did the dealers in gold care for liberty, for the 
waste of human life, for the Republic, for the Union made sacred 
by the sacrifices and blood of our fathers? 

The merit of the country marched and filled the Union ranks, 
The money of the country marched and filled the English banks; 
At last the war was over-—the soldiers ceased to roam 

They came with bugles playing; the specie sueaked back home! 

It was intended by those who first convrived the legal-tender 
currency that it should be absolute money in the payment of all 
debts of whatever kind. Thaddeus Stevens, chairman of the Com 
mittee of Ways and Means, declared this to be the purpose and 
intent of the legal-tender act. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has since decided by a 
voice of 8 to 1 that Congress possessed—and posesses—the right 
and power to make such a money, whether in war or in peace, 
The validity of the legal-tender act is now as mucha part of the 
constitutional history of the United States us is the abolition of 
African slavery. But they who were skillful in watching their 
own interests, even in the throesof our national break-up and im- 
pending catastrophe, edroitly contrived that the national currency 
should have an exception in it in favor of those who should lend 
their means to the Government. They who should make such 
loan should receive therefor a bond; and the interest on .he bond 
was exept from 
the legal tender of paper and reserved for coin. 

Thus came the bonded debt of the United States. The debt 
grew with the progress of the war until it seemed to approach 
infinity. The nation swayed and struggled through the bloody 
sea and came at last to the shore. The process of debt making, 
however, had acquired so great momentum that it was difficult to 
get it checked and reversed, In the summer of 1865 the soldiers of 
the Union Army were mustered out and remanded to their homes. 
By August the work was done; the grand Army was no more; 


| but such was the confusion that for fully six months longer the 


expenditure rolled on without abatement. 

The great question which confronted the nation at the begin- 
ning of 1866 was the management of the debt. There were bonds 
galore; a seven-thirty series of two hundred and fifty millions, by 


| act of July 17,1861; then five hundred and fifteen millions of five- 


On 
a, 


twenties, by the act of February 1862, becoming more than 
twelve hundred millions by subsequent issues; then ten-forties in 
several series—7.3 percents, 6 percents, 5 percents, 4.5 percents, 
4 percents; plain bonds at the first and coin bonds finally; short 
loans and long loans and longer loans, but always becoming 
longer, until a measure of calm ensued, and the nation found op- 
portunity to take account of its losses and consider the question 
of payment. 
2. GOVERNMENTS PREFER PROPERTY TO LIFE 

if governments had the same care for the life of the people as for the 
property of those who possess property, then national debts would 
mothe made, or atleast not perpetuated, bythe eventofwar. Ithad 


| been an act of infinite mercy on the part of the Government of the 
| United States in that day to take directly whatever was necessary, 
| as it did take whatever men were necessary, for the suppression of 


the rebellion. That course would have ended it. Had that almost 
unprecedented policy been temperately and successfully pursued, 
the cost of the war would hardly have been one-fifth of what it 
has become; the bond would never have existed; the wealth of the 
people would not have been concentrated in the hands of a few; 
the present harrowing and dangerous conditions of American life 


would not have supervened, and the victorious defense of the 
| Union would long ere this have become a glorious and unclouded 
| reminiscence. 


Neither shall anyone truthfully aver that making war without 
making a national debt is an absurd vagary. That wonld be to 
condemn as a financial quack no less a personage than William 
E. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone is, without a doubt, the greatest 
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statesman in finance that England has produced within the pres- 
ent century. It has been the one ruling and undeviating principle 
of his policy, alike in peace and in war, to make the annual reve- 
nues under all circumstances meet the annual expenditures of the 
Empire. He began to battle for this principle in 1853, when, as 
chancellor of the exchequer, he had to provide the means for the 
prosecution of the Crimean war, On this question he and Disraeli 
divided forever. The former proposed to provide the means of 
war by increasing the annual revenues; the latter proposed to bor- 
row. 

Mr. Gladstone did adopt the method of paying as he went, and 
held to it until the overthrow of the Aberdeen ministry. He 
stoutly affirmed in presenting his first budget that, war or no war, 
the national debt of Great Britain should not be increased, but 
that the cost of supporting the British army in Asia should be met 
year by year by an increase in the income taxes and excises. This 
policy was supported by the Prince Consort, who declared it to be 
‘manly, statesmanlike, and honest;” the policy of borrowing the 
Prince characterized as ‘‘ convenient, cowardly, and perhaps pop- 
ular.” He ought to have added suicidal. As long as Gladstone 
remained in office, he forced the revenues to meet the expenditures 
within the year. His principle through life has been, in every 
emergency, not to borrow, but to tax—that is, to take. 

Strange it is, however, that our vaunted and vaunting civiliza- 
tion, even to the present day, prefers property to man, It exalts 
the one and tramples on the other. In this particular we have 
been even as the rest. Judging by the facts, there is no govern- 
ment on earth to which its mules are not dearer than its men. 
Strange, too, that whoever appeals on behalf of the man as against 
the mule, and urges the protection of the one at the expense of the 
other, is held to be an enemy of society. Property in this partic- 
ular having no conscience, or only the conscience of being always 
in the wrong, fortifies itself with every casuistical and fallacious 
argument known to the category of self-interest, and puts down 
both the man and his advocates. 

The ‘‘sacred rights of property,” meaning the right of some- 
thing that belongs to life to seize that life by the throat and 
strangle it, are promulgated and upheld with constitution and 
statute and bayonet; while the ‘‘rights of man,” so much in 
vogue in the great epoch of regeneration at the close of the 
eighteenth century, are, at the close of the nineteenth, positively 
under the ban in every civilized state of the world. According 
to the plutocratic lexicons of at least two continents, the “rights 
of man” have come to signify merely anarchy. 


3. THE BOND MAKES A POLICY. 


Our staggering nation arose and stood. The horizon cleared. 
The Government of the Republic was preserved for posterity. It 
found itself, however, in the grip of a python, from which, after 
thirty-one years of writhing, it is less able to free itself than ever 
before since the close of the conflict. In the course of the war and 
just afterwards, it was discerned by those who held the national 
debt, as it had been discerned by some of them from the begin- 
ning. that it was a good thing for the possessors. A great inter- 
est had been created by the battle of the National Union for its 
life—the interest of the bond. 

It were vain to conjecture how many sincere patriots found 
themselves possessors of the interest-bearing obligations of the 
nation. For allsuch thereis no animadversion, but rather praise. 
It were equally vain to conjecture how many held those obliga- 
tions — for the profit and advantage and power that were in 
them, and with no concern about the welfare of the Government 
or of the people of the Wnited States; but the latter class, whether 
many or few, increased, and the former class decreased, until the 
fund-holding interest was consolidated in the hands of a party 
having its bifurcations in New York and London. 

The party of the bond became skillful and adroit. It began im- 
mediately to fortify itself. It took advantage of the inexperience 
of the American people and of their legislators. It profited by the 
mistakes and misplaced confidence of both. They who held the 
bonds were wise by ages of training in the Old Worla and the New. 
They understood the situation perfectly, and adopted as their 
method a policy embracing two intentions: First, to perpetuate 
the bond and make it everlasting by the postponement and pre- 
vention of payment; second, to increase the value of the currency 
in which all payments were to be made; that is, to increase the 
value of the units of such payments as the payments should be- 
come due, so that whatever might be the efforts of ee ane ge to 
discharge the debt, it should increase in value as rapidly as they 
could reduce it. And the honest people, abused to thesoul by the 
politician and by Shylock, knew not that it was so. 


4. BEGINNING OF THE GREAT GAME. 


For thirty-one years this game has been persistently, skillfully, 
and successfully carried out. It has been a play worthy of the 
greatest gamesters that ever lived. We do not call to mind any 
other such stake among the nations as that placed upon the issue; 
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and the bond players have won on every deal. They } 

ceeded on both counts of their policy. They have turne. ....... 
debt into new forms of bond, and these again into new... — 
the name of refunding, persuading the people that th. »,.,..- 
was wise and needrui, and cajoling them with the belie; 
rate of interest was each time reduced for the benefit . 
tion. It was done ‘in the interest of the people.” We. ; 13 
ers = the bond, being patriots, labor only for the inter. 
people. 

It is true that each act of refunding and transfv 
national debt has lowered somewhat the nominal rate « 
but at the same time it has lengthened the period of }),\)),, 
At the beginning the date of payment was at the option «y +) 
Government. Then it was at five years from the mak 
bond; then it was at ten years; then at twenty yea 
thirty years. Now the period of possible payment has Ve 
tended until the second decade of the next century can i). \ 
ness the end of the game. If the Treasury should have | 
in the year 1900, a surplus of six billions of gold, the Gv, Aiea 
could not call and cancel its bonds. They were not made to}, 
called and canceled, but to be refunded and perpetuated 

Besides, the reduction of interest has been a reductiv 
name. In no case has the reduction been made until the yalyje os 
the dollar of the payment has been so enlarged as more t)\ay ¢, 
balance the reduction. The same thing is true of the payment o 
principal as well as the payment of coupon. For thirty \ears th, 
American people have been pouring into that horrid maeclstroy 
the volume of their great resources. They have paid on thei; 
debt, or at least they have paid, in this long seriod, such a pro 
digious sum that arithmetic can hardly expressit. The inavi 
tion can not embrace it. 

The people have never known, never realized, the incalculable 
sums which have been paid out of their Treasury in the ostensible 
work of discharging the interest and principal of the war debt of 
the nation. Some time, perhaps. thefinal aggregate may |i made 
up and historically recorded. Within the first ten years ater the 
conclusion of the war—that is, at the close of the fiscal year |? |-75— 
the Government had already paid, in interest only, on the public 
debt $1,442,057,577. Andthis was but the beginning. At iheclose 
of the year 1895 the interest account has reached the prodigious total 
of more than $2,635,000,000. 


5. THE NATIONAL DEBT IS WORTH MORE THAN EVEK 


We thus come to a conclusion that is appalling. It is te truth 
of the living God that in the year 1896, at the close of sumer, the 
national debt of the United States, in its bonded and unbonided 
forms, will purchase as its equivalent in value as much of the ay 
erage of twenty-five of the leading commodities of the American 
market, including real estate and labor, as the same de!)t would 
purchase at its maximum on the Ist of March, 1865.) The people 
have paid and paid for thirty years, and at thé end have }.i'! just 
this—nothing! 

We shall not omit the proof. The verification of the astound- 
ing truth that the people ave paid and paid and paid nothing is 
as plain and irrefragable as any other arithmetical resu'. 


On the Ist of March, 1866, the national debt (being then at its 


ac 


maximum) was, in exact figures ........... ....--- -----.------ $2, R27, BUS, O50. 4 
For the sake of easy computation, the same may be stated... 2.82).\)").11" 
The debt at the end of July, 1896, was .....................--.- 1,222, 312, 984. 40 


For convenience of counting, the same may be given in 
eR, RN ne ch alettbel Chad dsagiugtdeedzdewedue see ] 

To this add 10 per cent (a very low estimate) for the present 
average es on the debt (interest bearing and non- 
interest ring) above the par of gold..................-.-- 122, 000, 000.00 


Total present gold value of the debt................----- 1,344, 000, 000.09 


On the ist of March, 1866, the prices current of nine |: ading 
staples of the American market, selected broadly from thi who 
were as follows: 


Wheat, per bushel, from $1.78 to $2; average............-...------- $1.1) 
Flour, per barrel, $10.50 togll; average... oa | 
Cotbed, PEP POR i na ctds ces cc cece setwensce 
ee i ats concede cine ccchsnbGbddescce secs cones. ; 
I ins ca ddbie danbias sibubecsuindine bbeb svewecesccccc----- 
Wool, per pound, 50 cents to 56 cents; average.............------ 
Beef, per hundredweight, $12 to $18.50; average........---.-.----.- da 
Bar iron, per pound, 6 cents to 7} cents; average. ..........--..-- 0609 
Superior farming lands in Ohio and Mississippi valleys (appr:s' 
RSET De A cha vei NnbcBnbadils nécdeewedenscccnces..-.-..- 


At the close of summer, 1896 (figures for August 20), the prices 
current for the same staples were as follows: 


Wheak, Het DUG. .2.v0wcocdevedivaccascs cocces pecs cccccvcscccees-------- HF). 

cI Rin nntns bcbvudnndqatebbaed a coctsdsectswacousccceses+--- aoe 
CN nin Capi ocks wonsedohedabateacaduse cath qorccereess-- we 
EOD OE I ME a do nn wc cncn atscgdanceesessdcce cose cece os--- eee 
BORE PO BONNE ows ctinde sets osccncncdssndcnccsccncesen veeces cece -e-- = 


Ss sla os snehdd ih bneedGencksugh hewgpeonenee= 
Tonee, POR MTOR WOME. «on pede co ctcknn ccnses ene escccecccotcece- 
Bar pound 


Cee on -ne- 
Superior rates lands, same as above, in Ohio and Mississippi val- | 
leys (approximately), per acre................--....------------- ... 35.0 
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The national debt on the ist of March, 1866, would therefore 
purchase of the above staples as follows: 








of wheat....---------------- ee aces . bushels 1, 486, 842, 105 
Of flour. ..-.-+-+-----------+--+-- a eaerresie Sas’ FH" 607 
Of cotton.......------+------------- pounds 
Of mess pork....------------ . arrehs 
Of sugar ...-~-<+-+---+--+------- seée pounds : 
Of wool .....--------------- ee ae p do = 
Of beef ....--------++++----+----- hundredweight 4 ° 
of bar iron.....-.---.-- ° pounds... 41,851, 851,851 
Of superior farming lands as above (approximately) acres 37" 668. G68 
The national debt at the end of August, 1896, will purchase of 
the above staples as follows: | 
Of wheat....0----------------- ou wacces anus bushels.. 2, 443,635,638 | 
Of flour. .-.--------+ ------++---+------- oO ee nee tee een eeee barrels $13,588. 461 | 
OF GIRRiscnasntnens sn oseece on-- 20-0 ---------- ons — 17, 920, 000,000 | 
Of mess pork Teor sees ee arrels 215. 040, 000 
DERE actarssedonassoee--- - ...-.-pounds.. 41,353,846, 154 | 
Of WOO] ....---+ +--+ --+---- -* ~a=« do . 8, 960,000,000 ] 
Cf beef -..~---++--------+----------- hundred weight 179, 200. 000 


Of bar irom.....-~-----------~-.--. : ed pounds 45, 948,717,417 
Of superior farming lands as above (approximately) acres 88° 400, 000 


The purchasing power of the national debt at the close of 1896 


is therefore greater than was that of the national debt on March | 
1, 1866, as follows: 


74, 231 
tif 


In the case of wheat by 
In the case of flour by ..................- 
In the case of cotton by ............... 1 teiaadihaieen aa Pp wunds 
ee IE BOT ne nn co cnccccnnccccccces arrels 
In the cane of sugar by .............-...-....-......-....-pounds 
In the case of wool by............ ..do 
In the case of bar iron by ..--- z ae 
In the case of farming lands as above by (approximately) acres 
The purchasing power of the national debt at the 
mer, 1896, is less than it was on the Ist of March, 1866, as follows: | 


In the case of beef by hate . hundredweight.. 2, 767,213 | 


From the calculation it is seen that the purchasing power of 
the debt at the end of summer, 186, is far greater than it was on 
March 1, 1866, on eight of the nine great staples enumerated, and 
that it is less by a comparatively small per cent on only one of the 
articlesenumerated. There isan overwhelming preponderance on 
the average of the whole list in favor of the debt as it stands at 
the close of the current summer. ‘That debt, in a word, is worth 
more tothe holders than it was at its nominal maximum more 
than thirty years ago. There is no kind of sophistical argument 
or doctored statictics in the world that can overcome or seriously | 
modify the conclusions here drawn from premises that are incon- 
trovertible, Let all men know it. 

Let the world know it. Let the common man ponder this ap- | 
palling statement of an undeniable truth. Let our national au- | 


bushels 
barrels... 


956, 





thorities know it. Let the leaders of every political party have it 
shouted in their ears. Let every Administration that has been in 
power from the first of Grant to the last of Cleveland be told in | 
trumpet voice that the publications put forth from month to month | 
as statements from the Treasury about the reduction of the na- | 
tional debt by the payment of three millions or seven millions or 
ten millions have been essentially and utterly false. True it is 
that the debt has been nominally reduced according to the publi- 
cations; but it has never been so reduced until, by the contrivance 
of those who s it, the purchasing power of the currency in | 
which the debt was to be paid has been augmented fully as much | 
as the equivalent of the payment! 
_ Thus from month to month and from year to year the astound 
ing process has gone on. And thus from year to year the judg- | 
ment of the American people has been abused with the iteration 
and belief that they were paying their debt, when in truth all the 
multiplied millions on miilions and thousands of millions (liter- 
ally, more than five thousand millions) which they have paid have 
been simply contributed to the fund-holding class, whose claim, 
after a lifetime, is worth as much as it was at the beginning. The 
resources of a great people have been poured, like a roaring river, 
into a sinkhole that has swallowed all; and the golden streams of 
the contribution have issued silently through a thousand unseen | 
spouts into the private reservoirs of the holders of the debt. 

6. PAR-REACHING SCHEME OF THE FUND-HOLDING INTEREST. 
_ The policy of the fund-holding interest has thus simplified itself 
mto (1) the indefinite extension of the bond, and (2) the manipn- 
lation of the dollar. To the extent that the first part of this 
policy lias prevailed, the United States has been remanded to the 


same Ca’ ry with the nations of western Europe having their 
perpetual bonded debts. To the extent that the second part of 


the policy has prevailed, the people of the United States have been 
continuously robbed of their resources for nearly the full period 
of ahuman life. In the meantime the people have been famil- 
larized with the proposition—put forth timidly at first—that a 
national debt is a national blessing. It furnishes the cement—so 
runs the patriot song—whereby the moneyed classes are bound in 
devotion to the Government and become a part of it as in England; 
thus the Government is made strong and enduring. 

Meanwhile the various refundings have been celebrated in polit- | 

pan as marvels of finance. By the organs of the party in 
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power one-half of the people have been led to believe that the 
pational honor is preserved, the national faith made good, and 
great economy manifested in those manipulations of the bonds by 


, Series after series, the longer have been substituted for the 
shorter. The other half of the people, who would have discovered 
the bottom iatent in the pro ess and thwarted the scheme at the 
next election, have been prevented from doing so by the fa 


t that 
with them 
f the Treasury 
he willing 


3 in these delicate and beautiful 


their organs and leaders have had a comm 
of the dominant faction. Several 
have been made into great financiers by } im 
clerks of the fund-holding cla: 


h interest 


eecretaries 


| processes by which the national debt is to be made everlasting, 
with the accompaniment of popular applause. 
But the extension of the bonded debt and the hope of its eternal 


life were not the principal concern of those who obtained pos 
sion of it. Their imaginations were not, indeed, much dazzled 
with the prospect of having the bond merely perpetuated, be« 


suse 
men who are engaged in such schemes rarely look beyond the 
limits of their own lives. It sufficed, therefore, that the bonded 
debt should be lifelong, with the hope of another avatar. That 
| secured, the undivided energy of those who had secured it might 
be directed to the manipulation of the dollar; and it is safe to 


assert that the skill developed in this part of the bondholding 
policy has never been elsewhere shown by men. 

The complete history of the processes 
tion and substitution, the dollar to be 


by which, with contrac- 


the standard 


bie 
employed as 


| of payment in the discharge of the private and public debts of the 
| people of the United States has been gradually and adroitly lifted 
| from one valuation to another, until within thirty-one years (1865- 


1896) its purchasing power has been increased to the ratio of more 
than 8 to 1, could never be writtenor recited. It surpasses human 
credulity. It goes beyond the averagerange of mortal invention 
and fixes itself in the category of the diabolical. 


rO CHANGE THE CONTRACT IS 


\ CRIME, 

To change a contract has always been regarded as a crime, 
The nations of antiquity legislated strongly against the principle 
and practice of altering the existing agreements of men. Even 


savages perceive the utter immorality of tampering witha pledge 


or promise. To change a contract is perfidious. Todosoisa 
gross violation of the bottom condition on which human society 
exists, or can exist. What is left when good faith disappears 
from the conduct and purposes of men? When the individual 
alters a note and writes in more or less, the law calls it forgery, 
and the forger is sent to prison. This is true even in the small 
personal violations of contract between man and man. 

The contract is sacred and must be fulfilled, else there is an 
end of the social compact. What, therefore, shall we say of the 
fraudulent and covert alteration of all contracts by changing the 
units in which such contracts are to be fulfilled, substituting, by 
national authority, a new unit or counter worth more than three 
times the unit or counter agreed upon and promised? Such a 
process is, as Lincoln declared it to be, ‘‘a heinous crime against 
the people,” a sin against mankind. 

For a long time the subtle work of extending and transforming 
the bond and at the same time of raising the value of the dollar 
of payment was so easily and noiselessly effected that the people 
ng done until it was 


done. The class in whose interest the various changes have been 
made have been enabled to coddie some. to hoodw nk others, te 
corrupt many, and to terrorize a multitude. We have seen those 


who have been aroused to the pitch of denouncing and « sing 
the giant fraud of the century, turn abont and decry as repudi- 
ators, enemies of the national credit, and disturbers of *‘ the busi- 
ness interests” of the ‘nation. the true friends of public honesty 
and good faithamong men. At least two Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury have exhibited to mankind that species of tergiversation which, 
in the administration of a high office, can hardly be distinguished 
from treason to the human race. 

Let us then for a moment trace the principal changes that have 
been effected in the doilar of account and payment under the dic 


tation and management of the money power and with the cheer 


ful acquiescence of several conniving Administrations. In the 
first place, the great body of the bonded debt of the nation was 
purchased in the time of the war with the legal-tender paper 
money to which the Government had been obliged to1 It 
was not purchased with gold, for gold had fled to covert. ‘There 
has been no other traitor to the Americ liber 


: Union and to the 


ties of the people comparable in his perfi th gold. 
® COWARDIC#H AND PERFIDY O} I 
With the rising portent of war specie fled like a coward before 
the first blast of battle. Within ten days after the secession of 


South Carolina and ten days before the Siar of the West was fired 
on in the harbor of Charleston every bank in New York sus p nded 
specie payments, leaving both people and nation to their fate. If 
we had been obliged in that day to rely upon metallic money of 
any kind to carry forward the tremendous work of saving the 
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Union, then of a certainty the American Republic would have | reached 50 per cent on December 14, 1863, and remaine. ») 


been blown to fragments and the residue of our liberties would 
have been cast out on the ash heap of history. 

This undeniable truth was recognized then as it is undisputed 
now. The efficiency of the greenback currency in the suppression 
of the rebellion has never been, can never be, denied or overesti- 
mated. Twelve years after the war, Hon. William D. Kelley, of 
Pennsylvania, addressing an assemblage of ex-Confederate officers 
at Macon, Ga., said: ‘** Your leaders were mistaken in their finan- 
cial theory. They believed that the United States could use noth- 
ing but gold and silveras money, and that as we had none of these 
metals, we could not put armies in the field to overwhelm you or 
fleets upon the ocean to blockade your coasts. Your leaders had 
not studied the Constitution to see that the Government has con- 
trol of the question of what shall be money. We discovered that 
it had, and when we could not get gold or silver we made the 
greenback, and it was that that whipped you.” ‘' Yes,” said one 
of the officers with enthusiasm, ‘‘ Judge Kelley, you are right; 
it was the greenback that whipped us.” This is the currency 
that Shylock is now trying to have canceled because it is so great 
a menace to the interests of the people. He desires to have the 
legal-tender currency destroyed in order that money sharks may 
be prevented from using that currency to deplete the National 
Treasury of its gold and in order that his own patriotic hands 
may be restrained from further robbery. Shylock is excited and 
wants to be held. The hypocrisy of such a pretense is beyond 
the reach of satire. 

It is literally true that the great rebellion was suppressed and 
the Union upheld by the expedient of the noninterest-bearing 
paper money devised in the presence of the overwhelming exi- 
gency of war and dismemberment. The precious metals dived out 
of sight. The world knows the story. The United States went 
upon a basis of paper. For four years of war and fourteen years 
of peace the finances of the nation and of the people in their pri- 
vate capacities were conducted on a legal tender of paper. Me- 
tallic money and the money metals rose rapidly in value, or at 
least in price. Now gold was at a premium of 30 per cent; now 
50 per cent; now 100 per cent; and finally 185 per cent above par. 
Gold and silver money became a tradition and a myth. The peo- 
ple neither knew nor cared what had become of them. 

Owing to the nefarious exception in the legal-tender currency in 
favor of the interest on the public debt and duties on imports, a 
gold exchange was organized in New York, and gold was bought 
with which to pay the semiannual coupons of the bonds and the 
éuties on imported goods. Tradingin gold and in the speculative 
margins of gold became a business, in some sense the greatest of 
all the businesses; certainly it was the most picturesque. 


%. THE WAR DEBT MADE ON A BASIS OF LEGAL TENDER. 


It was under these conditions that the great bulk of the national 
debt was put into the form of bonds. The bonds were purchased 
with the legal money of the country. They were purchased at 
par according to the standard of the greenback currency. The 
advantage in purchasing them was generally given by the Gov- 
ernment to the purchasers. Already the bondholder was a lord 
and the Governmenta serf and beggar. Inducements were freely 
offered to stimulate the sale of the bonds. Payments were made 
easy; slight discounts were not unusual; interest was sometimes 
advan to purchasers, and aay other methods were adopted 
to make the sale of the national securities free and copious. 
Finally, the purchaser of bonds to the value of $50,000 might re- 
ceive as a gratuity $45,000 in paper money, and with that establish 
a bank of issue, discount, and loan. 

In this manner the nationa! debt became a bond, and out of the 
bond sprouted a thousand banks. 

From that day to the present the bond industry has been the 
one ever-flourishing, permanent, and deep-down industry, not, in- 
deed, of the American people, but of the class who hold the national 
securities and live by them. This industry has combined with 
the leading political parties, and until ae has made and kept 
them a unit for more than twenty years. This industry has in- 
sinuated itself into the Government and has become the energiz- 
ing and controlling force in the public life of the nation; and 
before it all other industries have been compelled to stagger and 
bend and break until the bond not only rules but reigns. 


10, WHAT THE BONDS COST. 


No one has ever calculated with certainty the average cost of 
the Government bonds to the original purchasers. Todosoisa 
complicated problem. They were of many series, extending over 
a span of years, and were bought at different crises, when the pre- 
mium on gold was rising or falling. The ee that premium 
> the cheaper the bonds were, as tested by the measurement of 
gold, 

The debt-making epoch of the civil war covered a period of 
four years ten months and nineteen days. The middle date of 
this period was September 9, 1863, but by far the part 
af ihe debt was incurred after that date. The um on gold 


that figure for one year three months and twenty-seven day. 
ing the period of greatest debt making. Gold reached 
2ist of June, 1864, and remained above 200 until Febry 
1865. It reached the topmost figure of 285 on the 1°th, , 
1864. The dealers in bonds called it a “flurry in gold.” 1 
the period of the maximam debt making. The legal-ten 
rency, with which the bonds at that crisis were purch» 
worth 35 cents by the gold standard. It was the ver, 
when the bond nest was feathered for the laying of th, 
egg. 

By the measurement of gold it is probable that the ay» 
of the ‘‘five-twenties” to the purchasers was not mor 
or certainly not more than 65 cents to the gold dollar. 
all the other series were purchased at a like enormous (j 
as tested by the standard of coin. In the sale of the bonds 
the debt reached its maximum in March of 1866, the sta 
the legal-tender paper was uniformly observed. It was 
common measure of the money of the country that th. 
original debt was sold, and mostly by that measure th),j ;; 
funded and refunded for at least fourteen years after App 
But the mythical gold barometer kept in the safe in [0 
street, in London, showed that the purchases of the bo. : 
actually made at prices ranging from about 46 to 70 cents to the 
coin dollar. 


ll. PROFOUND INTRIGUE OF THE BONDHOLDERS 


By the close of the war the seven-thirty bonds were already { 
ing due. The ‘‘five-twenties” would due in a short tim 
That is, in a short time the Government would have the 
but not the necessity, of redeeming them. And now it was that 
the fund-holding interest put itself in antagonism to the nations 
welfare, and conceived the project of doubling its investine' 
one stroke by compelling the payment of all the bonds in 
They had been garibasel on the basis of onecurrency. That cur- 
rency was worth only about half as much, unit for unit, as the myth- 
ical metallic currency which had now become only a reminisceice. 
Or, to put it the other way, the phantom metallic currency wa: 
worth at least two for one of the currency of all business, of «|! 
manufacture, of all production, of all accounting; that is, two for 
one of the currency of the people and the nation. The holders of 
the bonds perceived that if, under these’ conditions, they could 
secure a statutory declaration of the payment of both principal 
and interest of the 5-20 bonds incoin, then they would have gained, 
at the expense of the overburdened nation, not only the princijl 
and the legitimate interest to which they were entitled and which 
ought to have satisfied, but also about two for one on their w! 
investment. 

The stake ewe of the trial. The game might well be 
played with all the skill and intrigue and specious formality of 
which human nature is capable. one side of the table sat the 
representatives of the bond; on the other side sat the American 
people, and the bond won. By the act of Marth 18, 1869, entitled 
‘‘An act to strengthen the public credit,” etc., but which ought t» 
have been entitled ‘An act to transfer the resources of the Amer 
can people to the hands of a few under sanction of law,” it was 
decreed that the bondholder should have his two for one; that the 
five-twenties and all like obligations of the Government, whet ier 
they were or were not by their own terms payable in coin, shou! 
now be made so payable; that the national credit required that 
bond which had been purchased in one currency should be pai' 
in another ae twice as much; that the property 
loaned to the Repu for the suppression of the rebellion shoul! 
be returned twofold, besides the interest; that the holder of t! 
national obligation, in addition to being preserved whole «ui 
harmless, should be enriched by law at the expense of the peo): 
but that the widow who had given her four sons to her country, 
and had followed them one by one to their last resting places univ" 
the apple trees in the orchard, should receive back nothing !)"\' 
weeds and that celestial sorrow which transfigured her face «\' 
more into the face of an angel. ' 

At the time when the “act to strengthen the public cred 
was passed many leading statesmen knew what it was calcula’: | 
and designed to accomplish. Among these was Senator J." 
a ee = eee ae the 27th - — y; 
1869, jus ore the passage fe speaking of the pros 
pective legislation, he said: 

Sir, it is not to take ae: oe 

e 
Rie seus a — vot trade, fall of wages, suspc)- 
of enterprise, pommrepter, and disaster. * * * It means the ruin ' 
pert fr means the Salad ch aasiainsal pthomtions without any vel 
gress reduction of taxes. . 

Evenso. TheSenatorwasright. This cold-blooded propos!!! 

of Sherman means, when red to an example, simply th’ 


E oung and aspiring man in the United States, just bes! 
ning Ythe wi wife and child and home, having $500 in money (115 


without sore distress. To 
salaried offi 


cer or annuitant 








y for service in the army), a home worth $1,500 dollars, and a 

Feb of a thousand dollars, will be inevitably bankrupted! 

calculation of the Senator was correct. 
2. FIRST LEAGUE OF THE GOVERNMENT WITH THE MONEY POWER. 


Thus it was that on the 18th of March, 1869, the Government of | partly because by this time certain symptoms ot 
the United States made its first league and covenant with the | OUSY were noted among the people. 
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The | dustry, until all the bonds were extended and most were made as 
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actively and earnestly as though it were a manufacturing in- 


long as the current lives of men. Then the work abated, partly 
because of the weakness of all posthumous inducements, and 


alarm and jeal- 


fund-holding interests against the people. By the terms of that | As much as two years before the passage of this refundir 

league the millionaire who had given a hundred thousand dollars | the people began to show signs of distrust at the 1 eu 

for a bond of the same denomination should receive back, true | the fund-hdlding classes. The popular suspicion was manifested 

enough, a hundred thousand dollars, but should receive it in units | ™ the declarations of the political platforms of both parties in 

of another kind worth about two for one. 1868 in the greater part of the country. Thesentiment of the peo 
From day, distant from the present by more than twenty- ple, always true, even when overborne by their masters, wa 

seven years, there has been no deviation or shadow of turning on whelmingly in favor of the honest payment of the five-tw: 


the part of intrenched intrigue to carry out the compact. Year 
by year the bolts and bars have been driven ever further and 
deeper with blow on blow of the sledge of the money power, until 
the national fraud has been glorified under the name of honor and 
the wholesome truth nailed in the coffin of contempt. Each suc- 
ceeding Administration has been even as its predecessor, but more 
go in its devotion to the bondholding interest at the expense of all 


des. 

othe fact that the interest on the 5-20 bonds was by specification 
payable in coin shows conclusively that the body of the bond was 

yable in the lawful money of the country. Else why the speci- 
Feation as to how the interest should be paid? If the body of the 
bonds were payable in coin, it had been the sublimated absurdity 
of the cen to specify that the coupons should be paid in coin 
also. What kind of bond would that have been the principal of 
which was payable in coin and the coupons in legal tender? And 
besides the reason and very nature of the thing, authority abounds 
to show that the five-twenties were by the sense and intent of the 
contract payable in the lawful money of the country. John 
Sherman Timself is one of the witnesses of the general under- 
standing, which was the only understanding consistent with truth 
and common sense. Ina letter to Hon. A. Mann, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., written on the 20th of March, 1868, Senator Sherman said: 

DEAR Stn: I was pleased to receive your letter. My personal interests are 
the sume as yours, but, like you, I do not intend to be influenced by them. 
My of the law is the result of careful examination, and I feel 
quite sure that an im: court would confirm it if the case could be tried 
before a court. I you my views as fully stated inaspeech. Your idea 
iz that we to — or violate a promise when we offer to redeem 
think the bomiholdor violates his promise when he refuses to take the 


same kind of money he pays for the bonds. If the case is to be tested by law, 


lam right. [If it is to be tested by Jay Cooke's advertisement, I am wrong. 
I hate repudiation or an ng like it; but we ought not to be deterred from 
doing what is zight by fear of undeserved epithets. If under the law as 

stands the of the five-twenties can only be paid in gold, then we 
are repudiators if we propose to pay otherwise. If the bondholder can 
demand only the kind of money he paid, then he is a repudiator and 
to demand money more valuable than he gave. 


Yours, truly, 
JOHN SHERMAN. 


Having by the act of 1869 secured the declaration of the pay- 
ment of the national debt in a currency different from the cur- 
rency of the contract, the next step was that of lengthening and 
perpetuating the bonds. If the bonds, now payable in coin, were 
Sty oe ten years or twenty years, then they would be better for 

irty years or forty yearstorun. Nor will the Government now 
be so eager to pay when payment in coin is impossible. The peo- 
ple can now be made to believe, what is true, that the Govern- 
ment can not for the present pay our bonds. They must therefore 
be extended. Great financiers will they be who can sell us a 5 
per cent bond with an extension of ten years, and take up a 6 per 
cent bond which is falling due. That is the process of refunding 
in a nutshell, and that requires the gigantic intellect of some great 
to doit. We, the beneficiaries, may hold out to him the 

prospect of being President—if he will do the work 
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3. THE BUSINESS OF REFUNDING BEGINS. 

of the various refunding operations by which the 
short high-rate bonds of the Government sold during the war 
period were translated into long lower-rate bonds is but the 
record of a scheme which was contrived by the bondholders them- 
selves, ratified by an undiseerning Congress, and carried into ex- 
ecution by the ury Department of the United States, with 
the ulterior design of preventing payment by lengthening the 
time to ran, and with the still further hope of making a perpetual 

terest-bearing fund, in the European manner. 


eA 


S 


The first measure passed by Congress with this intent was the 
= = July 14, 1870, entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding 


debt.” This act reaffirmed the proposition that 
all the bonds of the United States were redeemable, both patoeine 
and interest, in coin, and authorized the Secretary of the Treasury, 
as series after series, should fall due—that is, reach 
the Government had the option of redeeming 
and sell new bonds, extending the time to run 
nominal rate of interest. Under this act the 
refunding was carried on by those interested in it as 
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bonds; that is, in favor of paying them in thesame currency with 
which they were purchased. That currency had already ap; 

ciated in its purchasing power about 30 per cent. In the central 
United States the Republican platforms in the year just named 
were generally unequivocal in indorsement of the proposition to 


pay the five-twenties in the legal-tender money of the country. 
In the writer's own State in that year, the platform. written and 
reported by the veteran Republican platform maker, Hon. Richard 
W. Thompson, afterward Secretary of the Navy in the Cabinet of 
President Hayes, was as follows: 

The public debt made necessary by the rebellion should be honestly ! 
and all bonds issued therefor should be paid in legal tenders, commonly a 
greenbacks, except where, by their express terms, they provide otherwise 

On this platform Senator Oliver P. Morton, of great fame and 
equal honesty, carried the State by a heavy majority for himself 
and General Grant in the fall of 1868. Within six months from 
that time, however, he yielded or was conquered; and in vieldin 
lost the ambition of his life. The titanic knees of that great and 
resolute man, little acyuainted with the common use of pregnant 
hinges, were broken, not, as the people supposed, by paralys 
but by the bludgeon of the money power. 

The national bonds had by this time become the most profitable 
of all investments. Of all the forms of property, they were tho 
most exempt from hazard, most convenient, and most strongly 
fortified by law. They offered themselves, however, only to the 
surplus accumulations of capital. The man of moderate means 
must needs employ his whole resources in the business to which he 
devotes hisenergies. Whencapital accumulates in largeamounts, 
and there is no such thing as a national bond in which it may 
ensconce itself and begin to grow, such capital must of necessity 
ofter itself for the promotion of legitimate, productive manufa 
turing and commercial enterprises. It must under such condi- 
tions do something useful for mankind; but where the bond ex 
ists, surplus capital takes the form of the bond by preference of 
all other enterprises, and to that extent all other enterprises lan 
guish and weaken for their wonted stimulus. 

M4. CONCEPTION AND EVOLUTION OF THE GREAT CRIMI 

By the beginning of the eighth decade thus much had been ac- 
complished: The fund-holding interest had confirmed itself to the 
extent of getting a long bond for a short one, with the gu 
of payment of both principal and interest incoin. The next point 
attained by the bondholding power—for it had now 
power—can hardly be touched upon with equanimity. 
of the United States existed in two kinds, silverand gold. Should 
the Government ever again reach the basis of specie payment 
the debtor would have the option of paying in the one coin or the 
other, according to his convenience and the plentifulness of the 
given kind. 

This option constitutes the essential element of bimetallism 
That it could be taken away from the debtor seems in the retrospect 
a thing so monstrous as to beincredible. It wasa valuable option 
which the debtor in the United States had held unchallenged from 
the foundation of the Government. No creditor had ever tried to 
take it from him. It had never been denied or questioned by any. 
It had always been cheerfully conceded down to the time of the civil 
war, when an unforeseen condition removed all coin and put tl 
country, as we haveseen, on the basis of a legal-tender paper mon 

Now that coin was again in sight, or was supposed to be coming 
in sight; now that the Government had declared its purpose to 


rantyv 


become a 


The coin 


pay the national debt in coin, though that debt had been contracted 
on a basis of paper, it might reasonably have been supposed that 
the bondhoilding interest would be contented with that enormous 
concession, and, being thus glutted to repletion, would seek no 


further extortion from the American people. the cor 

trary, the monstrous scheme was conceived of destroying the op 
tion of the debtor to pay in silver by destroying the coin unit of that 
metal, thus reducing the debtor—all debtors, including the Gov 

ernment of the. United States—to the necessity of paying in gold 
only. 

This scheme was not only conceived, but was contemplated with 
equanimity, not indeed by the people, but by those whose inter- 
ests were so profoundly concerned. In the last session of tho 
Forty-second Congress the question was insinuated into legisla- 
tion, but was housed from the public with a skill worthy of the 
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noblest cause. It was already the plan of the conspirators to have 
an act passed by Congress as soon as possible, declaring a date at 
which specie payments should be resumed in the United States. 
But, preiiminary to such declaration and as an antecedent thereof, 
it was seen to be advantageous to tamper with the coin dollar in 
which payment was to te resumed. 

For the time being and for some years to come—so ran the bond- 
holders’ dream in 1873—the Government of the United States and 
the people alike must continue to prosecute their business on the 
basis of the paper legal tender; but in the future, as we, the finan- 
ciers, clearly perceive, another dollar—that is, a metallic dollar—is 
to be substituted for this legal tender of paper, and it is to our 
interest to have that other dollar as valuable as possible. We will 
not only go to the length of substituting a metallic dollar still 
worth a premium of from 30 to 50 per cent for the current dollar 
of the country, but we will go further than that, and tamper with 
the metallic dollar itself, so that that also may ultimately, in some 
twenty years, be worth two for one! We will take away, if we 
can, by some process, the optional dollar now constitutional for 
eighty-one years in the United States, and will place in its stead a 
dollar in one metal only—a metal that we know, from its scarcity 
and from our ability to corner it in the markets of the world, must 
rapidly, undersuch conditions, appreciate in its purchasing power, 
all the time hiding its own fallacy, while at the same time the dis- 
carded metal, being disparaged and abolished, must lose its quality 
as primary money and be driven gredually into the relation of 
subsidiary coin and mere merchandise. 

Words are inadequate to describe the profundity and criminal- 
ity of this scheme. It was carried into effect by the act of Feb- 
ruary 12,1873. It was done bya turn of Shylock’s wrist, so adroit, 
and one might say devilish, as to be indescribable in the phrase- 
ology of this world. It was an act on which no king of the seven- 
teenth century would have ventured without incurring the risk 
of revolution. It was an act which, instead of being misrepre- 
sented by those who have found it out and nailed it to the gibbet 
of public contempt, has never been adequately denounced. It 
was an act which has positively blackened the honor of the Amer- 
ican Republic. It was an act which, though subsequently de- 
fended even to the present day by the ingenuity of great men and 
by all the purchasable ability of the world, is nevertheless con 
demned by the conscience and common sense of mankind as the 
most cold-blooded, unjust, uncalled-for, unmitigated, and damna- 
ble outrage ever done in this century to the rights and interests 
of a great people. 

Already in Europe the nefarious work had been begun. The 
bimetallic system of currency in use in the States of the Latin 
Union had been sapped and mined and the free coinage of silver 
in those States suspended before the like result was reached in 
America. But the intrigue involving both Europe and America 
was on, and the managers in the United States went carefully 
forward to success, 


15. WHAT DID TITEY DO IT FOR? 


What did they doit for? That is the question. The men who 
engineered the act of February 12, 1873, from which such disas- 
trous consequences have flowed, had some motive in view. What 
was it? Thescheme did not engender itself, but was contrived 
with some end in view. Nobody demanded or expected or im- 
agined the possibility of the passage of such a measure as the de- 
monetization of silver. To say that the managers had no end in 
view is to say what the American people do not believe and what 
history, being rational, will not record. 

As to the bottom motive; then, of this act of 1878, let it be writ- 
ten in black. 
fit to complain of the estimate in which their work is held by the 
American people. They complain that they themselvesare harshly 
and unjustly judged. 
have lost their homes and had their prospects in life blasted by 
the act of 1873 persist in calling it acrime. They try to laugh it 
away by repeating in mockery the words with which the infamous 
measure is stigmatized by the roused-up nation. 

But why do they complain and wince? It is because the act of 
which they are the authors can not be explained away by any rea- 
sonable or even plausible hypothesis of honesty and good faith on 
the part of its inventors. There is no interpretation of the thing 
done that will satisfy the common sense of the American people. 
What reason or motive or explanation can the authors of that act 
ever make as an apology to the world? They have had twenty- 
three years in which to find or invent an answer; but no studied 
reflection or ingenious afterthought has been able to suggest a 

jlausible, to say nothing of an honest, motive for the act of 1873. 
Vhat did they do it for? That is the question which they must 
answer. 

Here lies the world weltering in industrial and commercial ruin. 
Here are the sorrows of a great nation unassuaged. Here is tre- 
mendous America prostrate under the invented and purposed 
curse of men. What have the authors and inventors of the curse 


The prométers of the iniquitous measure have seen 


They complain that millions of men who. 
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to say in justification of their deed? Virtually noth) 
say that the demonetization of silver was not acrime. 
it was innocent. They say it was not demonetization » 
only a little amendment of the coinage. They say tha: ; 

was only incidental—a sort of half-playful cireumsts; e 
triotic legislation, harmless in itsconception and pure i), , ma 
They say that the measure was understood, that it wa te 
that it was sent back to committee and born again, that - 
voted for it and others against it. They say every irre] 
inconsequential thing imaginable about the act of i8?: 
avoid the one essential question, and that is, What wa. ; . 
tom reason or motive for such legislation? What did : 
for? They say not for this and not for that. Well. ¢ | 
for? 

The truth is that the authors and promoters of th, a 
monetization can offer no explanation or reason for i| 
explanation that does not explain or a reason which : = 4 
crime. The real motive of that act was the ulterior pu a4 
covert design—of destroying one-half of the primary | 
the world. It was a project filmed over with intrigi) 
silver—the old-time money of mankind—from its place ; 
metal tocommon merchandise. The gold-producing na 
in the scheme, and America was hoodwinked. 

The authors of the measure planned to destroy one-}),\| 
money resource of the world, and thus to double the pi 
power of the other half. The intrigue was to put upon «., 
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entire monetary office; to change every contract in the United 
States; to make every debt worth twice its face, and to diy de hy 
two the resources and strength of every workingman wider tho 


circle of the sun. It was a far-reaching and profound s 
halve the price of every np of nature and every product of 
human industry in the world and to compel the payment of every 
debt with a measure of two for one. 

The real authors of this scheme understood it perfectly well, 
They knew what they were about with their ‘harmless: accident 
of legislation!” But Congress as a body did not know the thing 
intended; the country, the nation, knew it not; and the President 
who signed the act did not know that he was signing 4 warrant 
for the bankruptcy of the nation. Nor were the plan aid wotive 
of the thing done ever revealed until it began to declare itself in 
the industrial and commercial ruin of the nation. 

16. THE CRIME WAS KNOWN ONLY TO THE PERPETRATOIS 

The secret history of the act of demonetization has never been, 
and perhaps never will be, fully exposed to the light of day, 
Thus much is certain, that when the bill for the revision of the 
coinage was brought into the House by the Hon. William D. Kel- 
ley, chairman of the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures, it contained a provision for the standard silver dollar as well 
as for the other coins of our system. Thus much is certain also, 
namely, that in some manner and by some hand that provision 
was stricken out, and then the emasculated bill was in s me way 
worked through both House and Senate without the knowledge 
of either body, or any considerable number of the mem): rs, as to 
the nature and intended effect of the measure that was pissed. 

The President’s signature was obtained to the bill without his 


me to 


knowledge that thereby silver was demonetized. Nearly cizht 
months afterwards, namely, on the 6th of October, 1873, (ieneral 
Grant wrote a letter to his friend, Mr. Cowdrey, a bank president of 
Brooklyn, in which he expressed his surprise that silver money 


was not making its appearance as a means of aiding in thw r sump- 
tion of specie payments. The General did not know that his own 
signature had made it impossible that a single silver dollar sliould 
be coined for purposes of resumption or for any other purpose 
whatsoever. In the letter to Cowdrey he said: 

The panic has Leones greenbacks about toa par with silver 
that silver is not already coming into the market to supply the ( in 
the circulating medium. When it does come—and I predict it wil! ve 
will have made a rapid stride toward specie payments. Currency er 

0 below silver after that. * * * The circulation of silver wil! | ther 

neficial effects. * * * Silver will become the standard of valucand wil 

be hoarded inasmallway. * * * Iconfessa desire tosee a jimit: hoard: 
ing of money. 

On the 10th of May, 1879, William D. Kelley, father of the 
House of Representatives, speaking indignantly and in retrospect 
of the act of 1873, said: 

The Committee of Coinage, Weights, and Measures, who reported the ors 
inal bill [act of 1873), were faithful and able, and scanned its provisions 
closely. As their organ Sa aaget en it. It contained provision for both the 
standard dollar and the trade dollar. Never having heard until long aitr 
its enactment of the substitution in the Senate of the section which dropped 
the standard dollar, I profess to know nothing of its history; but [ a» pre 
pared to say that in all the legislation of this country there is no mystery 

*qual to the demonetization of the standard silver dollar of the United! States. 
I have never found a man who could tell just how it came about. or wl) 


If William D. Kelley, after more than six years of minzling 
with the foremost men of the nation, had never fonnd one who 
could tell him how or why silver was demonetized, what sbu!l 
we say of those who, twenty-three years after date. are tryins, 
—— pressure of public condemnation, to explain it—and cau 
no 


I wonder 








LL 


Testimony to prove the ignorance of Congress with respect to 
the nature and intent of the act of demonetization can be adduced 
to the extent of a volume. On the 15th of February, 1878, Sena- 
tor ALLISON, of Iowa, said in the Senate: 

. , . : ° > = i 

.n thesecret history [mark—the secret history!] of this bill of 1873 comes | 
weed it will disclose the fact that the House of Representatives intended | 
= -oin both gold and silver, and to place both metals upon the French ratio | 
15) to 1) instead of our own, * * * but that the bill afterwards was doc 


od. 
a the same day when this was uttered, Senator D. W. Voor- | 
hees, of Indiana, challenged Senator James G. Blaine, who had | 
been Speaker of the House when the act of demonetization was 
d, as follows: 


ant to ask my friend from Maine [Mr. B'aine} * * * whether I may 
m as one more witness to the fact that it was not generally known 
whether silver was demonetized? Did he know, as Speaker of the House 
presiding at that time, that the silver dollar was demonetized in the bill’ 

To this Senator Blaine replied: 


I did not know anything that was in the bill. * * * Andnowl should 
like to exchange questions with the Senator from Indiana, who was then on 
the floor (of the House), and whose business it was far more than mine to 
know. * * * Did he know? 


Senator Voorhees replied: 
I very frankly say that 1 did not. 


General Garfield, afterwards President of the United States, 
speaking at Springfield, Ohio, in the fall of 1877, said: 


Perhaps I ought to be ashamed to say so, but it is the truth to say that I 





Iw 
call hi 


at that time being chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, and having | 


my hands overfull during all that time with work, never read the bill 
1813}. It was put through, as dozens of bills are * in Congress, on the 
faith of the report of the chairman of the committee; therefore I tell you, 
because it is the truth, that I have no knowledge about it. 

This extract seems to raise a question between the dead Garfield 
and the living Sherman. 

On the 10th of January, 1878, Senator Beck. of Kentucky, speak- 
ing to the proposed measure of remonetizing silver, said: 

What I complain of is * * * that the House never knew what was in 
that bill. * * * Will any sane man believe that they [Senators 
ately consented to strike down silver coinage? Mr. Sherman says 
did. Ido not believe him. 

This is a question between the dead Beck and the living Sher- 
man. 

In this same debate Senator WILLIAM M. Stewart, of Nevada, 
now charged with inconsistency and false motives by orators great 
and little, said in a colloquy with Senator Sherman: 

Whatever may be your construction of their meaning now, the words you 
used then induced me to vote with you, because you made me believe that 
you were sending out a bona fide dollar, as good as any in the world 

The Hon. William 8S. Holman, of Indiana, at that time father 
of the House of Representatives, speaking from his desk, July | 
1876, said: 

I have before me the record of the proceedings of this House on the pas 
sage of that measure, a record which no man can read without being con 


uct or 


. 


aeubder 


they all 


’ 


, } 
vinced that the measure and the method of its passage through the tflouse 


was a “ colossal swindle.” I assert that the measure never had the sanction 
of the House, and does not posses; the moral force of law. * * I myself 
asked the question of Mr. Hooper, who stood near where I am now stand 
ing, whether it changed the law in regard to coinage. And the answer of 
Mr. Hooper certainly left the impression upon the whole House that the sub- 
ject of the coinage was not affected by that bill. 


On the 15th of February, 1878, Senator Thurman, of Ohio, said: 


Ican not say what took place in the House, but know when the bill was 
pending in the Senate we thought it was simply a bill toreform the mint, reg- 
ulate coi , and fix *p one thing and another, and there is not a single man 
in the Senate, I think, unless a member of the committee from which the bill 
came, who had the slignsest idea that it was even a squint toward demone- 
tization. 

Finally, Senator Roscoe Conkling, of New York, speaking on 
the subject on the 30th of March, 1876, said in indignant inquiry: 

Will the Senator allow me to ask him or some other Senator a question? 
Is it true that there is now by law no American dollar? And if so, is it true 


that the effect of this bill is to be to make half dollars and quarter dollars the 
only silver coin which can be used as a legal tender? 


Here the question is between the dead Conkling and the living 
Sherman, 

The authors of the act of 1873 can well afford to be content. If 
they are condemned by the judgment and whipped by the scorn of 
the sees purl, they can still afford to sinile; for they made 


theirgame and wonit. Fortwenty-three years they have watched 
the wreck as disinterested spectators. Their own strong ships are 


filled with the treasure-trove of land and sea. Surely they have 
little oceasion to worry! True, the floods are filled with the wrecks 
poor men’s earnings and the broken symbols of hope. The for- 
tines of the humble millions are in the sea. The lifeless bodies of 
yung husbands are floating there. Wives and mothers, with 
oaks oe are clinging to masts and spars. I saw a wooden 
€ with two babies in it going down the flood, and the white 
a was flung up where it sank! Oh, be sure the authors 
act of 1873 have nothing to answer! one should they? 
natared gone, Pn the indignant question i — ind is a ~~ 
w some pleasant levity about the terrors of the 

Mexican dollar. F " 


ies 
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17. TRUE HISTORY OF OUR COINAGI 

The act of 1878 abolished the standard unit monevand account 

in the United States. Until that time all other coins in u inder 

| our Constitution and statute had been made todoob ’ to the 
silver dollar as the unit of money and a 1 That d ’ ud 
never been altered by the fraction o! iin in the « tity of 

} pure metal composing it from the time when it was 1, in 
1792, to the time when it was abolished from the ‘ oO 
be henceforth struck at the mints of the United Stat Every 
other coin, whether of gold or silver, had been altered and a vl 
again; the silver unit never. 

To that umit all the rest. both gold and sil had from t 
been conformed. The eagle of the original statute andof a ib 
sequent statutes was not made to be $10, but to be of the va rf 
$10. The half eagle was not made to be $5, but to be of val 
of $5. The quarter eagle was of the value of $2.50, and the subse- 
quent double eagle was of the value of $20. Eventhe gold dellar 
of 1849, marvelous to say, was not a dollar, but was made to be 
of the value of adollar. The subsidiary coins were all fractions 


of the dollar, and the dollar was of silver only. 
In a recently published book called A Coin Catechism, by J. K. 


Upton, three times Assistant Secretary of the ! 


freasury 


and han 
cial statistician of the Eleventh Census, the following remarkable 
| interpretation of the coinage act of April 2, 17 is giv 

The First Congress of the United States pr dt h r 
dollars or units, each to be of the value a Spa T 
is now current, and to ¢ ain O71L.25 era Oo : 

| pieces of the same fineness and prop ial we 1 i 
| tain 24.75 grains of pure gold to a dollar, et 

The last clause of this exposition by Mr. Upton is so cunnin 
false as to be amusing. It is a logical and literary curi 
ought to be remanded to the text-books as the finest exist 
ample of sophism. Why did not the author go on with 10 

| tation from the statute of 1792 and give t ise Tr 1 » t! 
coinage of gold? He knew that to do so would tbe rui to the 
special plea which he was making. The F Con Oo 
United States did not provide for any such coinage o da 
described by Mr. Upton. 

Mr. Upton either knows it or else he does not kno he 
‘gold pieces” to which he refers in his carefully covered 
sion Were precisely as given in the text ove; namely, an « . 
a half eagle, and a quarter eagle, and ards a double eagle, 
and the coins each and several are defined in the stat is being 

| of the value of so many dollars, or units, and the dollar nit, 
is defined as being 371.25 grains of pure silvei 

The conformity of pre ld to silver by the im i at l5tol 
made the gold coins to be multiples « / ’ ains of gold. a ro 

| porvon which was afterward twit aitered to preserve tf 0 
formty. ‘This simply showed the amount of gold which t 
time should be, not adollar, but of the value of a dollar. Sen 

| Sherman says in a published note relative to Upton’s book 

His statements on financial matters may | t l 

Of course. As a matter of fact, Mr. Upton’s whol is 
tainted with the same species of false interpretation shown he 

| quotation given above. From one examp udge the whel 
Thus from the beginning of our national! history was the At 
can silver dollar the sole statutory and constitutional unit of 
money and account. 

Not a single dictionary or cyclopedia in the English language 
before the year 1875 ever, to our knowledze, defined ** dollar” in 
anv terms other than of silver. In that year the administrators 
of the estate of Noah Webster, deceased, cut th plat f ir 
standard lexicon and inserted a new definition that had be 18 
necessary in order to make the bond intrigue, in Congr and 
out of it. consist. 

True it is that by the statute of 1792 the dollar was made to exist 
in the gold coin also; but that dollar was a dollar only by con- 
formity in value to the silver coin, which was the one standard 
unit of money and account. Our meta! money existed in both 
kinds, and the system was bimetallic to this extent, that the 
debtor might pay in either; but the unit existed in silver only. 

To abolish that unit, to strike it down, to cancel it, and to sub- 
stitute another therefor was a crime. It has been rightly so 
branded by the American people, and it will be so written in hi 
tory. It makes no difference whether it was done s tly or 
openly, whether in the day or in the night, whether by a commit 
tee or by the House in full debate, whether Congress understood 
it or did not understand it, it was acrime all the same against 
the rights and interests of the American people; aye, against the 
American people themselves and against all the people of the world, 


for it was done against justice, against 
both man and God. Neverthel 
18. CONDITIONS OF THE PAYMI 

Again the bondholding interest had played a great game with 
the American people, and had won as |} Lhe next event of 
the programme was already rising above the horizon. That was 
the formal declaration of a date when the gold dollar, instead of 


truth, against the law of 


38 it was done. 
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indeed, to its unlimited and equal rank, but to a measure of effi- 
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the alternative bimetallic dollar of the contract made by the 
American people with the bondholders, should begin to be paid in 
discharge of the debts of the nation. The act fixing that date 
was passed on the 14th of January, 1875, and the ist of January, 
1879, was named as the day when specie payments should be re- 
sumed at the Treasury of the United States, and if there, then 
every where. 

In the interim, about the year 1877, the American people made 
a discovery—not a pleasing discovery. They found that they were 
ginned in a trap which had been set for them without their knowl- 
edge four years previously. The date for the resumption of 
specie payments was near at hand. The means for such resump- 
tion had to be provided. The National Treasury could not resume 
on nothing, but must be supplied in advance with the coin neces- 
sary for such an enormous transaction and for keeping up the 
work when it should be once begun. The people had been sup- 
posing that both gold and silver would be gathered without dis- 
crimination for the discharge of the debts of the Government. 
To their amazement they found that they had been beaten by a 
game. Notasilver dollar was coining or could be legally coined 
at the mints to meet the coming emergency. 

Only a few years before the enormous treasures of the Rocky 
Mountains had been laid bare. The discovery of new deposits of 
silver and gold at this juncture seemed providential. The patriot 
Lincoln heard of it with delight. On the afternoon before the 
assassination, when Vice-President Schuyler Colfax was on the 
eve of departing for the West to examine into the condition and 
prospects of the proposed Pacific railway, the President said to 
him, measuring his words: 

Mr. Colfax, I want you to take a message from me to the miners whom you 
visit. i have very large ideas of the mineral wealth of our nation. * * 
Now that the rebellion is overthrown and we know pretty nearly the amount 
of our national debt, the more gold and silver we mine makes the payment of 


that debt somuch the easier. Now, 1am going to encourage that in every pos- 
sible way. 


Even so, O Lincoin! 


We shall have hundreds of thousands of disbanded soldiers, and many have 
feared that their retarn home in such great nambers —_ peeeyee industr 
by furnishing suddenly a greater supply of labor than there will be a deman 
for. lam going to are attract them to the hidden wea |th of our mountain 
ranges, where there is room enough for all. Immigration, which even the 
war has not stopped, will land upon our shores hundreds of thousands more 
per year from overcrowded Europe. I intend to point them to the gold and 
silver that waits for theminthe West. Tell the miners from me that I shall 

romote their interests to the utmost of my ability, because their prosperity 
8 the prosperity of the nation; and we shall prove in a very few years that 
we are the treasury of the world. 

These are the last glorious words of Lincoln. Oh, thou im- 
mortal! In thy stanch and capacious heart there was a place even 
for the miners and mining interests of our country. Thy last 
thoughts of public concern in this world were how the war debt 
was about to be paid with the gold and silver of the mountains. 

It were hard to say whether there was greater cause for amaze- 
ment or rage when the people found that the very resource to 
which Lincoln had pointed in his last public utterance as the 
means of paying the war debt had been purposely cut off. When 
the reason of this was inquired, Shyloc inted his benevolent 
finger to the act of 1873, It was unlawful to coin silver dollars. 
The debt must be paid in gold. When the inquiry was pressed as 
to whether the silver dollar had not always been the dollar of the 
Constitution and the statute, whether it had not been in particu- 
lar the dollar of peer money when the bonded debt was in- 
curred, Shylock shuffied and lied and made an affidavit that he 
was an honest man. 

19. THE ACT FOR REMONETIZING SILVER. 


Hereupon a clamor--first of many—arose in the country. The 
people broke into insurrection against the money power. There 
was a wrestle between them and their oppressors. For the time 
being their Representatives in Congress, less swayed than after- 
wards by the tremendous influences around them, stood fast for 
truth and right. A battle was fought in the second session of the 
Forty-fifth Congress, and on the 2ist of February, 1878, the act 
was triumphantly passed for the restoration of the silver dollar 
and for the compulsory coinage of that unit at the minimum rate 
of $2,000,000 a month. 

We need not here recount how the act of remonetization was 
sent to the President of the United States to meet at his hands the 
puny rebuff of a veto. Nor need we refer to the other fact that 
the veto itself was buried, without a word of debate, under a 
majority of 46 to 19 in the Senate, and of 196 to 73 in the House of 
Representatives. So perish all similar documents evermore! 

It was by means of the act of 1878 that the Government of the 
United States was enabled to make good its declaration of specie 
yayments at the appointed time. Within eleven months the or- 
deal came and was passed. The premium on gold was obliterated. 
Both money metals stood side by side in the accomplishment of 
this work. The first metallic money that rea in the chan- 
nels of ordinary trade was the old silver dollar, restored, not, 


y. 








The act of remonetization was in force for twelve yea, 
months. In this period at the mints of the United s 
coined more than 400,000,000 silver dollars. These we; 
the volume of the currency, in spite of the grimaces ay: 
of Shylock. It was the people’s primary money. 

The law of 1878 was v far short of perfection. [t 
exposed to the intrigues of the enemy, and placed go! 
situation that the price of it might be gradually adv. 
option of the hoiders. It made silver to be merchandi.. 
into dollars that were to be buoyed up by coinage from 
value, which the goldites might measure in terms of & 

press as much as they pleased. This actually occur 
egan steadily to appreciate. Its purchasing power, « 
by the average of all other commodities, rose higher 
The supposition that the average of all other commodit i 
in value is absurd. They only declined in price—pvi 
ured by gold. Gold as measured by silver advanced 
purchasing power. The price of silver bullion dec|i) 
forced down by the standard of gold; but the value of . 
silver—did not decline more rapidly than the average . 
products of America and Europe—that is, it did not de 

The whole situation was so contrived as to produ 
gency, a disparity, in the bullion values of silver ani! 
gold was able to conceal its fallacy, just as any other 1 
iron to iridium, would conceal its fallacy if it were th 
ard of values. So much gold, namely, 23.22 grains, w 
as the standard dollar, and if the treacherous meta! 
until its purchasing power was 500 per cent of what i! 
previously, until 1 unit of it would purchase a thousan: 
of wheat or 50 acres of farming land, it would not hay. 
the lie that was init. It would still have been ‘the hon 
As matter of fact, gold bullion rose higher and high 
things else, including silver bullion, were correspon: 
pressed in price. 

2, SILVER HAS NOT DEPRECIATED. 


The effects of partisan degeneration are nowhere 1 
ingly seen than in the unscrupulous or ignorant asserti 
goldites about the: ‘‘ depreciation of silver.” They « 
speak and to write of the “fall of silver” just as thouy 
chasing power of that metal had really declined. Nv 
hundred times, but a thousand times the friends of tru: 
controversy have demonstrated the falsity of the ass: 
common belief that silver has greatly declined in val uc 
necessary to iterate and reiterate the undeniable truth t! \' 
as measured by gold, the value of silver has not in the |) 
years declined at all. I therefore append, once for a!! 
demonstration, which ought to suffice, of the real facts « 
purchasing power of silver. 

At the end of August 5, 1875, gold and silver were prac’ 
a commercial parity of values. Silver had been at a pre: 
gold had risen after the act of demonetization in 1873, a1! 
the two metals stood on a level of 16 to1. That was tw 
years ago. At that time a gold eagle or its equivalent 
ounces of silver—gold being still at a premium of 14 per)! 
legal-tender paper—would purchase as follows: 


I i ee PII pete c in cdncn.cdncncen seca eciens co---- bus! 
Of flour, at $6.75 per barrel barr: 
Of cotton, at 15 cents 





Of beef, at 14} cents pound 
Of bar iron, at 2.9} oes SE CE iinencdcwenen sagecnes 


eagle will buy of the above staples as follows: 


Of wheat, at 55 cents per bushel..................... 
Of flour, at $3.25 per barrel 


ides. POS 
Dini ianadenins sembpoettih ecccce barr 


Of . at 3} cents ne eee owe... cout 
2 de... .......................... a 
oo na deewecesaceccs ----G 
Of bar iron, et 13 cents per pound................................- 
A comparison of these two tables will show exactly t!: 
ciation in the purchasing power of gold since the tim 
when that metal and silver were at a commercial parity «' 
reciation which is the direct result of the insidious influc: 
emonetization. 


At the present time (August 20, 1896) the raw silver in | 


ver dollars—that is, a of uncoined silver—will pu: 
ows: 


of the above staples as fo 


Of wheat, at 55 cents per bushel -_.........................-..- bushels 
pe NEI, GORI PING bo Se co oes once s cas csne census ccscaee- barrels 


At the present time (calculating for August 20, 1896) a gol 


A ison of Tables 1 and 3 will show beyond contros°'! 
in the case t staples examined the raw silver in 10 








: iaidnaiotietbaipdlentaemtiiaiastntnies 


silver dollars will now buy more of all but two (cotton and beef) 
than a gold eagle would buy in 1875. In the case of cotton there 
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STORY OF THE SHERMAN ACT 


1 L c i The people and their representatives, h miled at the 
has been the loss of a fraction, and in the case of beef, of 3} ravings of the goldites, and went forward | umplete the legisla- 
pounds in a hundredweight. Therefore the purchasing power of | tion of 1878. At this time. namely. in.18v0. t 


nneoined silver as measured by the average of the great staples of | jority in both Houses of ¢ o ress in fay f the fy Olnage ‘ f 
the American market hasnot depreciated, butactually appreciated, | silver. The nation as such was in fa it 1 
since that date when silver and gold were last at a commercial | Administration was against it. 
ony The demonstration is as certain as any other mathemat- | Congress in several forms. 
C 


al result. 
2. “GOLD NEVER FLUCTUATES.” 

Incidentally, also, it is demonstrated that gold is not, as the 

oldites say, an undeviating measure of values. On the contrary, 
Fis a deviating measure. Nothing is more certain than that sil- 
yer is the stea(lier and more honest measure of the two. It keeps 
-e more truly in its movements with the market values of the 
world; and these market values, derived from the labor that pro- 
duces them, are the real criterion of measurement always and 
everywhere, On the other hand, gold climbs up the column 
higher and higher under conditions to which it is more sensitive 
than silver. 

If any one economic truth is demonstrable, it is the sensitiveness 
of gold in the market. The comparative steadiness of gold in its 
production is admitted—that is, the supply of gold is compara- 
tively an undeviating element of value—but the demand for gold 
is one of the most variable forces in the markets of the world. 
The effects of this varying demand are intensified by the relatively 
small quantity of existing gold, to the degree that the resulting 
fluctuations in the _ are among the most striking phenomena 
ever witnessed in the marts of commerce. 

Time was when, under the conspiracy of two men, commercial 
gold in the United States was cornered more completely than ever 
wheat was cornered in the Chicago pit. In September of 1869 Jay 
Gould and James Fisk, jr., with the aid of their brokers and a few 
other subordinates, drove gold into acorner, and in the course of a 
fortnight forced the price of ‘the undeviating standard” from 130 
to 165 cents to the dollar. On the 24th of the month (memorablo 
as Black en corner was broken by the action of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. The Treasury was opened. and a 
stream of Government gold was poured on the heads of the con- 
spirators until they fled from the scene of their glory. As they 
went out of the gold room the index hand on the gold clock went 
backward, and “the undeviating standard” fell 30 per cent in 
twenty-five minutes. No other such memorable collapse in the 
price of a great commodity was ever witnessed under the sun. 

The advan 
decade, carefully contrived by the money power with machina- 
tions and intrigues extending back to the close of the war, would 
give, and did give, to the owners of gold and those to whom gold 

been promised in payment can not well be described. It 
was incalculable. The spectral nightmare of Debt built him a 
throne on the ruins of a million homes—just as Sherman had 
said he would—and plumed himself all summer. The goldites 
became, by the possession of augmented power, the autocrats of 
the world. 

Strange, indeed, to see the prices of all the products and indus- 
tries of men sinking, sinking, under the pressure of so small and 
diabolical an instrument as a gold dollar. The thing has seemed 
to be possessed of a veritable devil. Its action has been like that 
of a manikin 3 miles out at sea, submerged to his chin, but by 
some infernal self-pressure able to lift himself out of the water to 
the horizon of his waist. Looking around over the vast deep, he 
cries in glee, ‘Great heavens, how the ocean has sunk away!” 


 & WEAKNESS OF THE BLAND-ALLISON LAW. 


The act of remonetization was weak in this—that it permitted 
&# fatal discrimination against silver. It limited the coinage and 
theoretically reduced silver to the rank of merchandise. At length 

came to understand the flaw in the Bland-Allison law, 
the year 1890 they determined to renew the struggle for 
the complete restoration of silver money. 

By the same date Shylock concluded that a favorable crisis had 
arrived for him to get undone in toto the legislation of 1878. He 
had succeeded in the interim, by means of the discrimination 
against silver as money and by availing himself of the 
results of the tae free coinage in the Latin Union, in rais- 
ing the price of gold about 30 percent. This fact, taken the other 
10 catae opportunity to Shylock to deplore the existence of a 

silver dollar. He was grieved beyond measure at the dis- 
honesty of such a dolla-—not on his own account, but for the 
credit of his country! 

The = of raw silver had not, according to the 
fee eae other great commodities of the world’s mar- 
ket, at all in the twelve intervening years; but the fund- 
holding interests had contrived a condition of values and prices 
= enabled them, by its a and falsehood, to denounce the 


Ay 


and dishonest coin, and thus to force 
values of the two metals. 





rhe question wa linto 

Motions and bills w multiplied. 

At length on the 17th of June, 1800, th } las 

never appeared to a better advantage in ou k 

the initiative, without giving the a ch t his 

usual tactics, and suddenly prepared and passed an the 

absolute restoration of silver to its old-time cor tuti in 
the currency system of the United States. 

The Senate at this date was strongly Republican, he ma 
jority in favor of the free-coinage bill was 17. In the | of 
Representatives there was an unequivocal majority in | the 
measure; but before this majority could declare itself and force 
upon the President the (to him) dangerous alternative of either 
accepting the will of the country or of obeying the behest of the 
money power with a veto, the bill was arrested by th ker, 
Tuomas B. Reep, and then, under the dictation of the Adminis- 
tration and Senator John Sherman, a new bill was prepared, 
which took the name of its author, and is known as the Sherman 
law. 

This measure, a shuffling and ingenious compromise, w in 
jected into the monetary legislation of the country merely to pre- 
vent the adoption of free coinage by Congress and to gain time 
for the conspirators. It was conceived in intrigue and stigma 
tized by its own inventors from the day of its inception. The bill 


which the antisilver legislation of the eighth | 


nh 
‘ 
oO; 


was insinuated into the House in place of the free-coinage bill 
the Senate, and was forced upon that body, whose members could 
not bear the whip of party and the loss of patronage. 
thus adopted by the House was taken back to the Senate, and that 
body was thrown upon its haunches by the same power that had 
prevailed inthe House. The majority of 17 vielded, and the Sher- 
man law, so called, became a fact with the signature of the Presi- 
dent. 

This law pretended to be a bill in the interest of silver money 
and for the preservation of bimetallism in the United States. T 
a certain extent it was so; but at the same time it was a cunningly 
devised expedient of the goldites, by which they ultimately gained 
in the contest with the majority ten times more than they lost. 

For a short time after the passage of the law there seemed to be 
a distinct gain for the cause of silver. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the Sherman law was not a genuine silver law, the first effect 
of it—energized by the popular misapprehension on the subj 
was a marked decline in the premium on gold. This was wn 
in a corresponding rise in the bullion price of silver. The sil 
rate was advanced from day to day, according to the London qu 
tations, through a period of eight or ten weeks. Then the advance 
was checked. The quotations stood for a brief period at the crest 
and then began that steady and long-continued decline w 
reached the depths in 1898-94. 

This phenomenon was caused in large part by the shrewd actic 
of Great Britain. That power was alarmed at the results \ 
seemed to follow the Sherman law. For many years Great Brit 
ain had been purchasing American and Mexican silver at the rate 
of about fifty millions annually. These purchases she made 
bullion rates, and the bullion she coined and sent out at coin rate 
to her more than 300,000.000 of East Indian subjects. It was a 
harvest bountiful and easy. The United States and Mexico paid 
the reapers, and Great Britain gathered the sheaves 

Seeing the advance in the price of silver in the latter part of 
1890, Great Britain boldly and unserupulou 


mr} 
Lhe act 


y during the remain 
der of that year and the first half of 1591 cut down he 


: r purchases 
of American silver by fully 10,000,000 ounces, with a view to 
glutting the market, reducing the price, and influencing Ameri- 


can legislation. She succeeded in all three points. That she 
nearly ruined her industries in India and brought millions of 
her subjects to beggary was nothing; she was playing for a larger 
stake! 

' By the act of 1890 the gold monometallists succeeded once more 


in preparing a situation of which they could avail them 


in the future. The law was so framed that when, through 

abuse of it by the Secretary of the Treasury, it should prove a fail 
ure—as from the first it was intended by its makers to he only 
thing reqnired on the part of the money power was to raise a 
clamor against a single claus» of the law and secure the repeal of 
that clause. By so doing the whole fabric of the silver legisla- 


tion of the country. extending at broken intervals from the foun- 
dation of the Republic to the year 1890, would be dissolved like a 
fiction, and gold monowmetallism would reign supreme. 

The United States now entered upon the era of silver purchas- 


ing. The metal which the men of the constitutional era had 
chosen whereby to measure all other values (gold included) was 
degraded to merchandise. The Sherman bill provided for the 
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coinage of silver dollars “at the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury.” It might as well have provided that the directors of 
the Bank of England shou’d, at their discretion, hold the'r sit 
tings in Mozambique! It was never intended to coin the pur- 
chased silver, but to treat it as merchandise. It was intended to 
accumulate it, and then to raise an alarm about the accumulation. 

The law continued in force for three years and four months. 
During that period the Secretary of the Treasury purchased 
monthly 4,500,000 ounces of silver and issued therefor legal-tender 
Treasury notes redeemable in either silver or gold at the option 
of the Secretary. In this instance the option was cunningly re 
stored to the payer, with the full knowledge that the payer would 
use that option in a manner further to depress the relative price 
of silver bullion and to make gold the dearer coin. This provision 
of the law was said to be an expedient for preserving the parity 
of the two metals, but in reality it was an expedient to exagyerate 
their disparity by enabling the holders of the Treasury notes. 
with the connivance of the Secretary, to draw therefor the gold 
of the Treasury, leaving the silver to accumulate. 

We need not here enter at length into the beauties of the Sher- 
manlaw. The people of the United States .zow understand it. 
They now know what it was intended for and what it was made 
to accomplish, They perceive clearly enough—all intelligent men 

verceive—that the act of 1890 was, in the purpose of its inventors, 
frat another adroit step in the processes by which silver was to be 
ultimately discarded as primary money and the United States 
laced in firm monetary league with Great Britain on the sing) 
basis of gold. In the short space of three years matters had gon 
so far that the gold party, then in firm possession of the Adminis- 
tration which it had created in 1892 for it own purposes, alarmed 
lest the county should actually reach free coinage by means of the 
Sherman law, and triumphant by its power over the House of 
Representatives, felt sufficiently emboldened to attack the pur- 
chasing clause of the law and by annulling thatdestroy the whole. 
2%. TAR MELEE AND MOCKERY OF 1893. 

It is scarcely worth while to recite the story of the contest of 
1893. The miserable mélée is still fresh in the minds of men. It 
may be that the Sherman law ought to have been abrogated, but 
not without the condition of free coinage. It was not intended 
to be a silver law, but a law in the interest of gold. Certain it is 
that nothing could have been devised more suitable to the ultimate 
interests of the gold party. That power, then in active control of 
the leading political parties, was able to work its will. 

The repeal of the purchasing clause of the act of 1890 was 
effected without conditions; and with the passage of that repeal 
on the Ist of November, 1893, the legislation against silver, which 
was begun in silence in 1873 against the interests of honest money 
in the United States, and in favor of substituting a long dollar 
worth fully a hundred and ninety cents for the dollar of the law 
and the contract, was boisterously and triumphantly completed. 
By that act the will of the people of the United States was pros- 
trated. The people themselves were gagged and manacled. Both 
Houses of Congress were thrown down, and Juggernaut was 
pulled over them by the minions of a power having its head 
center in Lombard street, London. 

2%. THE BOND I8 THE SPINAL CORD OF OUR FINANCIAL SYSTEM, 

Around the bonded debt of the United States all the other bonds 
and debts of the American people have clustered. The national 
bond has been the spinal cord of the whole financial life. The 
bond has set the pace for the whole business movement of the 
United States. To the Government bond all the other bonds have 
conformed; by it all manner of indebtedness has been shaped and 
measured and controlled. he manipulation of the national bond 
and of the dollar of payment has been the manipulation of every 
other bond and every other dollar of the American people. 

The. stupendous frauds by which the obligation of the nation has 
been doubled and trebled and almost quadrupled in value have 
been but the sign and index to the like process going on in every 
branch of business and every form of obligation in the United 
States. The criminal forces which have played upon the bonded 
debt of the nation in its aggregate capacity have played in like 
manner and with equally disastrous results upon every obligation 
between man and man under the canopy of the American sky. 

Thus. beginning with the bonded debt of the United States, all 
forms of debt have been infected. As the bonded debt has in- 
creased in its purchasing power, so every other form of debt has 
increased in magnitude and burden, until not only has the nation 
groaned under the ever-increasing load, but each individual man 
who-has purchased anything with deferred payment, from a 
basket of potatoes in the market to a transcontinental railway, 
has staggered away under the ever-growing burden of his debt, 
until his limbs have broken under him and he himself has been 
crushed to the earth. 

2%. RUIN OF INDUSTRIES BY THE GOLD INTRIGUE. 


Under the ruinous régime of the International Gold Leagne—- 
begun in 1873 and completed in 1893—the prices of all the products 
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of hnman industry and enterprise have shriveled and shruy). »..... 
until the American people have found the near approach to un. 
perism. When the products of labor become worthless. ¢) 
becomes first a peasant and then a pauper. One has ()) 
the prices now current, and to compare them with the pric 
prevailed a quarter of a century ago, to see at a glanc: 
down the slope we have slipped and how near we are to 1}; 
pice and the plunge. 

In many parts of the great and abundant West—, 
country favored of God and redeemed by man—the ). 
burning corn for fuel! The coal barons have cornered {); 
and the goldites have corncred the farmers! That great a), 
noble, cool-headed men, whose weapons are plow and sj)ide jp 
reaper, whose treasure-houses are barns, and whose sole \, h ig 
taken from the holy ground—that mighty army of to:lers 
down into a strait place between the devil and the sca: 
less they break through the surrounding camps of inyr1))) 
they will all be taken. subjugated, and reduced to serfdo:n. \ 
if ever, is the farmer's time to rise and recover his liberiies gy 
his rights! 

“. THIS IS THE FARMERS’ WAR. 

In fact, the present contest in America is, first of all, the far 
ers’ war. Being the ultimate producers of whatever is ;) 
the intermediate producers of whatever may be, they, mor: th 
any others, are oppressed and shaken over the brink of ruin, ‘J 
pressure of plutocracy is heaviest at the bottom. and the | 
the ground, The bottom is the pasture, the field, the « 
the garden. It is the river valley and the prairie wher 
ple dwell. It is the meadow land and the rich boitom, th land 
and the field of cotton that lie under the curse. The mo: 
has cursed the people’s homes; and as the shingles deca 
gates begin to swing on broken hinges the minions of thi 
set-up not a cry of sympathy, but a shout of derision. 


28. WHAT CAUSED THE “DECLINE IN SILVER.” 


Tor the money jobbers of the world the year 1893 wa: 
rable epoch. They were busy in the Old World and th: 
Great Britain Shylock lifted his hand and the mints of {) 
shut against silver. For ages that metal had been th. 1 
metal of the people. Before Great Britain had ener. 
savagery the teeming millions of the valleys of the Indus an 
Ganges had made their domestic exchanges and carrie : 
foreign trade by the measure of silver money. 

From the days of the Buddha, aye, from the days when the ol 


poets of Brahma first chanted the hymns of the Veda, silver had 
been the known and honored coin and standard of th. 
kingdoms and empires of opulent India. But the conqueror put 
his foot on the Hindu nations, and in the fullness of cup ity and 


the recklessness of unbridled power the British mandat 
across 10,000 miles of land and sea, ‘‘No more coinag 
time-honored money. Shut up your mints and accept comu 
degradation. Starve if you will, but shut them up.” 

This enabled the money conspirators of western Europe and 
America to point prophetically to ‘‘the rapid decline of silver.” 
It was at this juncture that the called session of Congress wider 
the dictation of Government was pretendedly striving to avert 
the panic. The panic was about to come, said the money jo!lers, 
as though the production of the panic was not the very task at 
which they were laboring. 

If the President in issuing his tall for the special session had 
said: *‘ The Chief Executive is anxious to produce a panic, to 
wreck the remaining business of the United States, to prostrate 
trade. and to bring an added curse and blight on American indus- 
try,” he would have been strictly within the historical verit‘es. 
The repeal of the Sherman law was not an act to avert a panic, 
butto produce one. Itwasnotto strengthen the National Treasury 
and to buttress the finances of the United States, but to scuttle 
the Treasury as literally as ever a ship was scuttled by pirates 
bold, and to disorder the finances until even the atrocity of se!ling 
bonds to the extent of hundreds of millions should be declare to 
be necessary ‘‘in order to preserve the national honor.” 


%. THE PANIC AND THE CARLISLE BONDS. 


Thus came the panic, with devastation andruininitstrain. Tho 
panic was but an incident of the programme. Down went the 
business of the nation. The repeal of the Sherman law, instead 
of producing confidence, brought only distrust and disaster. Th» 
mortgage of Shylock on the American people was foreclosed, and 
he had himself re apne receiver. For more than three years he 
has been engaged in settling up the estate and in watching the 
interests of the preferred creditors! The business is not yet co™- 
p'eted, and many years will be consumed before it is completed, 
unless, in the pending trial of the People vs. Plutocracy, the r- 
ceiver shall be discharged and his cause thrown out of court. 

Two hundred and sixty-two millions of added debt! Interest 
on the same, for thirty years, more than $275,000,000! Total of 
added debt more than $537,000,000! Ina time of peace moro than 
a half billion laid upon the people for nothing! This prodizio"s 
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sum is to be sucked up by the vampire of bonded power out of 
the breath and blood of the toiling masses. The leech mouth of 
that vampire is fastened for thirty years on the right arm of every 
jaborer who drives a plane or wields a sledge or guides a plow! 

For thirty years that leech mouth is fastened on the bosom of 
every mother and ‘ister and bride in America whose son or brother 
or husband isnot acapitalist. For thirty years that leech mouth, 
red with cherry blood, is fastened on the rosy cheek of every 
workingman’s baby in America. And this is what comes of re- 
fusing to use and pay out, without discrimination, the legal and 
honest silver money heaped up in the Treasury vaults of the 
United States. Shylock preferred gold, and the treasurer bowed 
himself down and said, ** Yea, my lord!” 

Congress in 1893, floundering through muck and ooze, striving 
to do much but doing little, did one thing in the cause of truth 
and right. It passed a 'aw for the taxation of incomes. This 
measure, however, was suggested by expediency rather than by a 
sense of justice. The passage of the Wilson bill made certain a 
great reduction in the revenues of the United States. Theremoval 
of the high-protective duties on imports must, in the nature of 
the case, lessen the resources of the Treasury by an enormous 
aggregate, and this at a time when the Treasury had already, by 
the policy of the preceding Administration, been brought to the 


crumbling edge of bankruptcy. The tariffs removed must be 
counter nced in some way, and an income tax suggested itself 


as a just and rational part of the remedy. 
%. THE INCOME TAX AND THE SUPREME COURT. 


A bill was accordingly passed. laying a tax of 2 per cent on the 
excess of all incomes above $4,000 a year. The measure rested on 
the simple principle that the opulent ought to be taxed as well as 
the poor—that the rich and great, whose revenues are derived 
from investments, ought to pay to the Government a percentage 
on their incomes as well as the humble producers—farmers, me 
chanics, tradesmen, artisans, laborers—whose wages and modest 
profits are derived from daily toil. 

But against this principle the money power arrayed itself in 
solid phalanx. Plutocracy filled all the trenches with its merce- 
naries for the defense of its citadel. In Congress and out of Con- 

it shouted its epithets and vented its sophistries. They 
who favored the income tax were communists, robbers, anarch- 
ists! It was class legislation directed against the honest accumnu- 
lations of industrious men. It was robbery of the rich because 
they were rich to fill the ragged pockets of the poor because they 
were gow: It was everything odious, and its promoters were 
everything dishonest and rapacious. 

But the law was passed and the war had to be carried to another 

rt of the field. There stood the a Court. Against that 

ortress the money power threw itself with the greatest violence, 

and the fortresswentdown! We do notsay—and do not believe— 
that the Supreme Court, in annulling the tax on incomes, in pro- 
nouncing the law unconstitutional, was corrupted. It was not. 
But the members of the court are men; they breathe the air of the 
age, and they become saturated with the spirit and influences that 
are around them. Washington City is near the great seats of the 
money pow:-r. It is remote from the nation, trom the people. 
The Supreme Court is the most remote of all of our institutions 
from democratic sympathies. 

It was so in 1859. It was soin 1893. The decision rendered in 
the former year became memorable in American history as an 
example of what the Supreme Court could do in shoring up and 
fortifying the system of human bondage. The decision rendered 


in the latter year was, of the two, less meritorious in law and on | 


the whole more hurtful to civilization. Judge Taney’s decision 
was a judgment against the negro; Judge Fuller's decision was a 
verdict against mankind! The latter was also less respectable, for 
it was rendered in a way to make the judgment of the court at 
once distrusted and odious. 
clear tones. The court was almost equally divided. 

Part of the law was at first upheld and part of it condemned. 
Then a justice reversed his own decision, and it was only in this 
way that the law was declared unconstitu‘ional. It may have 
been unconstitutional, but. it was right; and as surely as the Amer- 
ican La ge retain their liberties and patriotism—as surely as the 
Republig stands for what its name implies and what it was cre- 
ated for by the fathers—so surely will an income tax be made that 
will be both constitutional and right. The people will have jus- 
tice sooner or later; it is only a question of time. 

Let it be remembered, too, that the stand of the money power 
against the income tax and the successful assault of that power 
on the law before the Supreme Court were only a manifestation 
and incident in the long-existing purpose of plutocracy not to be 
taxed at all. Nothing short of absolute exemption from the nec- 

burdens of government will ever satisfy the soulless ranac- 
ity of those who have gathered the wealth produced by the labor- 
ers of America. Here again it is the millionaires on one side and 
the millions on the other. If the millionaires had ever shown a 
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The decision did not come forih in 


reasonable disposition to bear even a respectable fraction of the 
public load, that fact would go far toward allaying the distrust of 
the honest many against the intolerable selfishness of the di 


honest 
few. 

On the contrary, the plutocracy considers one question only, 
and that is how to evade everything. The evasion of taxation by 
the money lords is perhaps the most shameless manifestation of 
greed ever witnessed among men, and the shameless: of the 
evasion is only equaled by its success. It literally true that 
the upper one-half of American wealth refuses to be taxed and 
that it almost wholly escapes, either by unjust law or by dishon 
esty, craft, and perjury, the burden of the nation, rolling it over 
by intrigue and pressure on the courts upon the bent and brea! 
ing shoulders of the poor. The tax administration in the United 
States has thus come tothis: A system of discrimination by which 


the general burdens of society are laid without mercy or com 
punction on the toiling many to the end that wealth and prog 
eny may go unburdened on summer cruises around the wi 


31. BEEMING SUCCESS OF THE ¢ CONSPIRACY 


The conspiracy of the international gold trust 


I thus ned to 
triumph in 1893. The indignation of the people against it ap- 
peared to be of no avail. That power which became organic asa 
bondholding interest in America just after the close of the civil 
war had now, by its league with the financial system of Great 
sritain, succeeded in trampling down truth and justice, in chok 
ing the protests of a mighty people, in destroying their industries, 
in reducing them from proprietors to tenants, in taking away the 
rewards of labor and enterprise, and in establishing a condition 


which tends inevitably to the early and permanent institution in 
the United States of a peasantry subordinated to the will and pur 
pose of their masters. It remains to be seen whether the people 
will bear it. 

The visible gold in the world amounts to about 393 cubic yards, 
The greater part of this, nearly all of it indeed, is owned 
vate parties. The Rothschilds alone own more than sixteen hun- 
dred millions of the whole. The gold supply of the world is con 
trolled finally by a few men who hate free institutions and care 
nothing for the rights of man or the interests of civilization 

On the basis of these 393 cubic yards of gold it is propcsed to 
conduct the business of all the world. It is the most monstrous 
scheme ever known in history. The public and private debts of 
the American people amount to about $45,000,000,000. Of this 
debt, less than 10 per cent is held abroad. Most of the foreign 
holding is in Great Britain. Yet, by the bond of this 10 per cent, 
the United States has become an appanage of Great Britain. The 
independence which we thought we had achieved a hundred and 
twenty years ago, and which we supposed we had confirmed four- 
score years ago, has been reconverted intoa miserable dependency 
which might suggest to a pessimist that it would have been better 
never to break with our good mother at all. 

®& THE GOLD PROPAGANDA 


UY pri- 


AND ITS AGENTS, 

This crushing indebtedness of the people has alarmed the money 
power, and its emissaries are trying to explain itaway. In the 
spring of 1895 the gold propaganda sent out from New York a 
number of distinguished advocates to teach the people how busi- 
ness is reviving; how the financial question is solved; how silver 
is dead, and in particular how easy and admirable has been the 
change from the bimetallic basis of currency to gold monometal 
lism. 

In this interest one eminent orator appeared at Detroit 1 de 
livered an oration in which it were hard to say whether the wit 
were more stale or the facts more false. He showed that it was 
easy for the American people to extricate themselves from debt by 
the standard of gold, for the reason that the public and » 
indebtedness of the people is only $14,000,000,000, One night re 
gard this statement as being interested and excogitated froin the 
prejudice of the orator but for the suspicion that he may have 
obtained his figures from Upton’s financial statistics in the census 
of 180. 

The present aspect of the world is that of one centralized power 
having its seat in London, with outlying dependencies. India, 
with nearly 400,000,000, ia one dependency: Australia, with 4.000 
000, is another dependency; Canada, with 6,000,000, is a third; 
the United States, the 
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with 70,000,000, is a fourth; the States o! 
Latin Union are the fifth. Germany and Russia are flattered 
with the belief that they are members of the league; but Lmat 
ter of fact they are only Cambacérés and Lebrun in the consulate. 
The first consul—and the only one of any importance—has his 


headquarters in the Bank of England. 
FANCIES AND FALLACIES OF THE GOLDITES 

It is now only a question how the robbers who have despoiled 
mankind in the two civilized continents by means of the gold 
conspiracy are going to get off with their booty. They must 
have a little time and opportunity. In order tosecure these. they 
cajole the nations with pleasing delusions and fancies, (One of 
these fancies is impending universal war. War is an ¢xciting 
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circumstance, and the prospect of war servesto distract the atten- 
tion of peoples from the wrongs which they have suffered. The 
rumor of world-wide war is the substance of the daily news. 
People read it and believe it; Shylock is in ecstasies over the suc- 
cess of his ruse, and if he thought he could sell more bonds he 
would plunge all nations into a bloody and exterminating conflict. 

Another one of the current delusions is the factitious discovery 
of gold. The propaganda having its headquarters in London and 
its American branch in William street, New York, has been en- 
gaged during the years 1895-96 in the dissemination of the news 
of gold discoveries in all parts of the world. South Africa is 
teeming with gold; the mountains of South America are founded 
on gold, and the outcroppings of it are seen in many parts; the 
Australian hills are made of gold; California is nothing but gold; 
the Alaskan mines are also rich in gold; the very sea bottom on 
several coasts reaching out for leagues is a mire of gold; new dis- 
coveries are made in Colorado and Arizona and New Mexico and 
Georgia. Added finds are heralded with every mail. 

Soon it will be that gold shall be a drug in the streets; it shall 
be heaped in crates, from which the passer-by may help himself 
and his friends. The priceof gold will thus be brought down, 
and we, the managers of the enterprise, will have to adopt stren- 
uous measures to prevent the overcoinage of gold as money. 

Of the gold propaganda the London Bankers’ Magazine is the 
principal organ. One of the last articles in this magazine on the 
subject of gold production is entitled “‘A flood of gold coming.” 
According to this disinterested organ the danger at present is not 
a scarcity of gold, but the peril that the commercial and industrial 
world will soon be overwbelmed with an avalanche of that metal. 
All the mines of the world are spouting streams of it. It is doubt- 
ful whether coinage can absorb the output; there is cause for 
alarm lest the fall in the precious stuff shall make it necessary for 
‘*the business interests of the world” to place rigorous limits on 
its coinage. 

To-day— 

Says the Magazine— 
it is not a scramblefor gold, but a coming glut of gold, that gives cause for 
anxiety. * * * The golden stream has but just started to flow in on ns, 
and the full force of its rising tide is 7 far off. Year by year it will swell in 
volume,as the mining mania, which is being let loose in every part of the 
world, becomes more and more prolific. The world’s production of gold has 
almost doubled itself within the short period of seven years. * * * Recent 
progress is nothing compared with what has been predicted for the next few 
years. 

Strangely enough, the article then on to show that a large 
part of “the golden flood” is derived from tailings. ‘‘In some 
cases,” says the article, ‘‘as much as a fourth of the income 
is derived from tailings.” Miraculous it is that while the out- 
pouring flood of gold from all the world is about to deluge the 
commerce and industries of mankind and entail a depreciated gold 
dollar the miners of South Africa, even in the Randt, are repre- 
sented as toiling with cyanide among the tailings to get ‘‘ a fourth 
of the gross income.” As a matter of fact, this article in the 
Bankers’ Magazine was written for American consumption. It 
was intended to be copied, as it has been copied, by the metropoli- 
tan press, and thence diffused to all American newspapers, gratis, 
for their encouragement. The chairman of the county committee 
is thus enabled, just before the fall elections, to tell his followers 
that a flood of gold is coming. 

So, also, is the device of reshipping gold from England. It is 
very opportune at this particular juncture to reship afew millions 
as an aid to political oratory. © strange thing is that Messrs. 
Lazard Fréres and other distinguished money traders, whose na- 
tive American names are so powerful a —— of the patriotic 
business in which they are engaged, should consider the American 
a such fools as not to know what they are about. As soon 
as the Presidential election is passed, the tribe of Lazard Fréres 
will discover that “owing to the low rate of exchange,” the ex- 
portation of gold must be resumed. 


3%. HOW “BUSINESS IS REVIVING.” 


Still another pleasing fancy of the goldites is the se and 
oa revival of business. Why, here is a marvelous para- 

ox. Business, according to the great disinterested organs of pub- 
lic opinion, revives and does not revive. Manufacturers flourish 
again and do not flourish again. Enterprise once more goes for- 
ward with a bound, and enterprise does not bound forward at 
all, but remains inert and dead. 

The farmer, with his fat-lean kine, rejoices and ee The 
— bins of 10,000 farmyards are bursting with high-low 
wheat. 

The gold —_ performs this paradox for the reason that it 
must. According to the organ, the adoption of the Wilson bill 
in 1894, in place of the war-tariff schedule that had been ‘a- 
vated to an inflammation by the McKinley iaw, ail 
enterprises, ruined all industries; and neither can the one revive 
nor the other ever flourish in until the flamboyant protective 
scheme shall be restored. re, saith the capitalistic press, 
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business does not flourish and can not flourish again »),:;) 
wrong shall be righted, after the next Presidential electi,,, 
_ But, on the other hand, crieth the organ, the adopticy, +) 
single gold standard, instead of the bimetallic standar| |; .)" 
Constitution, has restored nce, and with the restoratiny, . 
confidence behold how business revives! Ail enterprises pic, 
from the dust; all manufactories rekindle their fires a), .” 
forth their treasures. Hence business, in the same act 4), i 
same token, both revives and does not revive! The prix 
of prosperity and of industrial despair goes forth from ; 


VY the 


gold organ on the same day! 
The fact that the alleged rain of American industry by the y.< 
sage of the Wilson bill and the alleged revival of al! Ay)... 


industries by the coincident passage of the gold bill of 1s); 
consist seems not at all to trouble the advocates and owners (+) 
honest dollar! All this furnishes instruction for the per). a), 
amusement for the few whose understandings can not be «ir \ce),, 
with the lying obfuscations of a goldite newspaper. 

%. DEGRADATION OF THE CAPITALISTIC PRESs. 


It is amazing to note the degree to which the capitali-; 
has abandoned the people and embarked in the slavish 5: 
the money power. 

In the sancta of the ribald organs of unscrupulous power tr));) 
is a commodity, humanity a word, and principle a reminisce)... 
The metropolitan press, with a few recent and honora})!. ¢x.0. 
tions, is the subsidized agent of Europe in America, fighting y.; 
on the sideof i the cruel aggressions of despot. 
ism, and fighting never on the side of freedom and progress anq 
the rights of man. 

Woe to truth and innocence in such a court! Woe to the weak 
and the poor! Woe to the humble man and all the children of (js. 
tress and want! Woe to every enterprise and to every cause that 
is not the enterprise of plu and the cause of cent per cent! 

The newspaper press of New York City, in particular, presents 
a spectacle the like of which has never hitherto been witnessed \, 
the world. It hascombined of itsown motionin acrusade avainst 
democracy. I do not mean the acy of a party, but the 
democracy of man. 

Never before has there been a motive sufficiently powerful to 
force these hostile evangels of power and pessimisin into union. 
— even in the oy Prana when the ae and quaked, did 

e ne of this great metropoli t might be the pride 
of Prete mg is as aoe anything. They have hems in 
lifelong antagonism and y hostility. Now behold the scene; 
they are. all as one in the service of that street whose name has 
become a byword throughout the continent! 

No stronger argument could be afforded of the extreme peril of 
the people and of the necessity that is upon them to go diamtric- 
ally against every monition and plea of the metropolitan press. 

36. PLUTOCRACY AND POLITICAL PARTIES. 

The possession of the press, however, does not satisfy tlie puto- 
cratic powers. They must also ae ye own the political 
organizations in every country where such organizatious ex.s! 
It isa supreme point in the in of the international gold 
trust to ane i iti ao the agent and 
ee aye great conspiracy. is way it is hoped 
that the beneficiaries — able to gather in peace the full fruits 
—— financial and industrial crimes against the people ani the 
nation. 

Until recently this policy of owning the political organizations 
has been highly successful io Amacai The leading political pa 
ties have differed from one another chiefly in the degree of (h:ir 
subserviency to the money power. It always comes to tls in tie 
last stage of i ion. The partisan logic of the 

has been this: If we offend plutocracy, who shal! pay our 
lls and load our caissons with the munitions of war? 

The elections held in the United States from 1890 to 1894 have ha 
no other significance than that of a blind attempt of the disorsin- 
ized and ee to punish the authors of their distre-s's, 
first one and then other. The people have been groping in ths 
manner, and have apparently been afraid to rise in political insu'- 
rection against their masters. They have followed their |0«! 
leaders and the monitions of a political that has been alino-t 


wholly in Satna the enem eee emer year 
scarcely a great un tin its tone 
has been heartily ited $0 Gen enteaae people. 

Si. HOW “OUR GOLD WITA FLY AWAY.” 

The goldites have, in the meantime, invented a long list «! *" 
gumentsin terrorem. They are trying with bugbears to sear)" 
people intosubmission. They that under free coinase °"'' 
gold would take to flight. Itwould wing its way to foreign s'\"'>: 
they say. Gold coins, under the action of Gresham's law, would 
rise awing and fly away. The United States would be draine' © 
gold and the nation left and drowning in a sea of 
silver. A panic would ensue the of which the wor!d has 


amae ao 


press 
as of 
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Than this nothing is further from the truth. If under free 
coinage our gold should begin to fly abroad, it would not, could 
not, continue to fly. For observe with care what the result would 
be. To simplify the argument, let us limit the supposed case to 
the United States and Great Britain. Suppose that in the United 
States we have an aggregate of two thousand millions of money. 
Suppose that one-third of this amount is gold, one-third silver, 
oa one-third paper. Suppose that we have free coinage, and 
that under the working of Gresham's law our gold begins to flow 
to England. What will be the result on the price of go'd at that 

int to which it flows? Manifestly gold will there decline, and 
it will continue to decline as long as the process goes on. 

But what will be the result at the point from which the gold 
goes abroad? There the two thousand millions of money will be 
reduced, let us say, to fifteen hundred millions by the exportation 
of five hundred millions of gold. What will be the effect on the 

rice of all the remaining money? Silver, being a large part of 
the remainder, necessarily begins to appreciate under the in- 
creased demand and the diminished supply of money, and it will 
continue to appreciate as long as the exportation of the dearer 
metal continues. 

The price of that metal declines in London, and continues to 
decline The price of silver rises in New York, and continues to 
rise. The process goes on until the action of Gresham's law is 
inevitably reversed. It goes on until the question solves itself 
by the certain and tolerably speedy equalization of the price of 
the two money metals in the market of the world. 


3%. QUESTION OF THE DUMPING GROUND. 


They tell us also that in case of the restoration of our coinage 
to the condition which it held prior to 1873, America, that is the 
United States, will become the dumping ground for all the silver 
in the world. Trainloads, boatloads, shiploads of silver will be 
seen coming from every direction. The country will thus be over- 
whelmed with a debased currency worth intrinsically but little 
more than roriron. This bugbear of the goldite imagina- 
tion has been exhibited to the people in every place with the ac- 
companiment of declamation and calcium light. 

But where is this imported silver to come from? What coun- 
try is to produce it? Where, for example, would England or 
France the silver to send to us? ould they buy it of the 
United States in order to bankrupt us by returning us our own 
product? As for Germany, would she pull down the medival 
pate See ae feudal castles and ship it as bullion to America? 

ussia has barely her own supply and must frequently resort to 
the American market to get what she needs for coinage and the 
arts. Great Britain has been obliged, for a long time, to buy in 
the Sa market from forty to fifty million ounces of iver 
annually. 

The American mines virtually supply the demand of the world 
for silver; and yet under free coinage we are told that our countr 
would be flooded with foreign importations! There might be suc 
a thing as the importation of Russian lumber into Wisconsin, or 
East Indian cotton into Georgia, or Egyptian corn into lowa; but 
& serious importation of silver into the United States is an un- 
thinkable absurdity. 

20. WICKEDNESS OF THE “SILVER BARONS.” 


The minions of the money power, in their frantic efforts to blind 
and pervert the judgment of the American people, seek also to 
j en them against the ‘‘silver barons.” Miners 
mine owners, if it chance that their mines are of silver, not 
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of the United States and compel its coinage into 100 cent 
dollars, thus enriching themselves at the expense of the nation. 
same time the nation is to impoverish the people by re- 
them only 53-cent dollars. Miraculous is this, that the 
dropping from the national mints are to signify 100 
the silver barons, in whose interest they are coined, 
and only 53 cents each to the rest of the people. 
B the gold barons? Whyshould they be virtuous 
silver barons are so base? Are not the 
ere be, even as the others? Is it hon- 
a gold miner and dishonorable to be a silver miner? 
two pursuits stand upon precisely the same merits? 
just and true to charge the owners of our go!d mines 
conspiracy and te intrigue against the Government 
national honor as it is to rail against the “silver barons:” 
gold miners in one estimation and silver 


- merican le me not ameress in thie 
Controversy with fortunes of either silver producers or go 
producers. The American people wish well to the silver-mining 
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mining. 
out of the caverns of earth, and their conversion into merchan- 
dise or coin by combinations of interested men. 
people consider this question from the national point of view. 
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interest, and will promote it as much as may be without favorit- 
ism or injustice. 
wining interest, and will promote that also as much as may be, 
without subserviency or prejudice to other forms of human in- 
dustry. 
will promote and favor any of the 
which the world is made richer, by which commerce is impelled, 
by which manufacture is suggested and the agricultural life in- 


The American people wish well to the gold- 


They will promote and favor all mining as much as they 
other primary pursuits by 


spired. But beyond this, the American people care nothing for 
the “silver barons” or for the gold barons—for either or for both. 


The question before the American people is not a question of 


It is nota question of getting silver bars or gold bars 


The American 


Che special interest is disregarded. The cry of ‘silver baron” is 
no argument against the production of silver and its use as money. 


The charge that the demand for the restoration of complete and 


iunpartial bimetallism in the United States is a measure to favor 


the silver barons is as false as it is absurd. 


4. SHALL, WE WAIT ON FOREIGN NATIONS? 


Another point in the policy of the gold jobbers of the world is 
their pitiful plea that we should conform our financial policy or 
rather our monetary system to that of ‘‘the great commercial 
nations.” This phrase, ‘‘great commercial nations,” means, in 
the concrete, England. Our financial policy should be English. 
If we attempt an American policy, all the woes are predicted. 
Every calamity from local disorder to national bankruptcy will 
come down on us like night. This they tell us we must do, 
namely, await the consent of England before undertaking a policy 
of our own. 

Bimetallism, if it is to be reached at all, says plutocracy, must 
be reached by ‘‘ international agreement.” So dependent are wel 
True, England has thirty-seven millions, and we are seventy 
millions of people; but we are younglings, weaklings! We are 
in the infantile stage! How should we know what kind of mone- 
tary system we desire? True, weare naturally a bimetallic nation. 
Nature provided this for us before the world was. Great Britain 
is a monometallic nation. She produces gold, but does not pro- 
duce silver. She has to buy her silver of us. She wants a dear 
market for gold and a cheap market for silver. But we, accord- 
ing to the dictum of the money gamblers, must wait for bimetal- 
lism until Great Britain assents to it. 

We have the spectacle in 1896 of a political platform, carefully 
excogitated by one of the great parties, in which is written this 
supreme absurdity: ‘‘ We favor a goldstandard, but we also favor 
bimetallism; we favor both. We favor the gold standard because 
we must. We favor the bimetallic standard because we would. 
We let ‘Ican not’ wait upon ‘I would.’ We would have bimetal- 
lism if England would consent. We will have monometallism 
because England will not consent. If she would only consent, we 
would favor free coinage. Since she does not consent, we favor 
gold coinage only.” On this preposterous, abject, and wholly un- 
American platform a great party calls for the support of an 
intelligent people! 

41. FALSE CHARGES OF THE PLUTOCRATS 


Aye, more, the creators of this extraordinary platform turn upon 

the genuine American patriots, who stand up for their own coun- 
try and will have nothing of foreign dictation and foreign domina- 
tion in our financial system, and denounce them in a storm of 
epithets and objurgations the like of which have never hitherto 
been heard in party warfare. Because men favor American bi- 
metallism and will have it, the churlish opposition of Great Brit- 
ain to the contrary notwithstanding, they are denounced as ene- 
mies of their country. We are called *‘ repudiators,” ** defilers of 
the national honor,” ‘‘ robbers,” *‘ lunatics,” ‘‘ communists,” ‘* an- 
archists,” and, indeed, everything which the vocabulary of vitupe- 
ration can furnish. 
The idea that the masses of the American people, who have ral- 
lied by the million to the standard of free coinage, are repudiators, 
communists, anarchists, and robbers is too absurd to require refu- 
tation. Toit all we answer with one argument—contempt. There 
is only one kind of anarchy in this country, and that is the high- 
up anarchy of the millionaires. They it is, and not others, who 
defy the law and consider themselves above both law and law- 
makers.. They it is who regard the Constitution as arag. They 
it is who regard the Government as their possession and even the 
Army as their agent for enforcing a plutocratic despotism upon 
the masses. 

These men are few but powerful. They are said to number in 
all between four and five thousand in the United States, though 
they are probably twice that number. They are combined ina 
common cause. Among them there are many honorable excep- 
tions. To the credit of humanity be it said that there are mil- 
lionaires who are as great as they are wealthy. Others are as 
noble as they are strong. Some of them have gone so far as to 
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renounce their kind and to espouse the cause of the people; but 
the great majority are bound together in an effort to put the 
people down and to stamp upon the residue of popular liberty. 

In the United States there is no prejudice against the rich. 
There may be some natural jealousy among the poor directed to 
those who are in abundance and ease, but there is no deep or set- 
tled prejudice toward them. It is not because the millionaires are 
nillionaires that they are disliked and dreaded by the masses of the 





also, as there, it awaits its opportunity to evict the hum))o : 
and his wife and children from their hovel, and to fling })). 
chairs and straw mattresses after them intothe night. He, a 
as in Russia, it is ready to seize upon the insurgent patriot ¢ ; 
field or village and send him whirling into Siberian exile. H 
too, as in India, the nabob and begum are waiting their oy)», 
nity to build up ivory palaces and tombs out of the proc. 
the toil of American peasants. Here, too, as in every lai! 


American people, but because they are tyrants and spoliators, | the sky where it has gained the victory, p)utocracy only aw,; 


They are, we repeat, the only practical anarchists in the United 
States. They believe in no government but their own. They 
trust nothing to the good will and justice of their fellow-men. 
They wholly despise and contemn free institutions. They look 
with supreme contempt upon democratic government. They 
think popular elections the means of perpetuating the bad and of 
engendering mobocracy. They heartily, in their souls, disbelieve 
in democracy in all of its moods and forms, and squint ever at 
monarchy and the restoration of monarchy and the spread of it 
into America as the greatest good. 

Than these men no human beings could be further removed 
from the standard of true American manhood. They are wholly 
un-American. They are unpatriotic. They are untrue to society. 
They are true to nothing but themselves and their own selfish 
interests. They regard life as a battle to prese. ve and increase the 
inillions which they have heaped up by the spoliation of society. 
They concede nothing to the masses. They regard the masses as 
no more than the concrete of clay and sand on which their own 
superb palaces are reared. For men as men they care nothing. 
Humanity to them is dirt. Human rights they disregard. Lib- 
erty they trample on. 

By them the great public is openly damned. Government they 
try to destroy, except in so far as government will serve them. 
They conform, in a word, to the exact definition of anarchists, 
They will have no government at all—no control, no supreme 
authority over them—uniless, forsooth, they can construct such 
authority by their own agents and be sure that when it is con- 
structed it will operate only for the promotion of their interests 
and the further destruction of the interests of the people at large. 


42. HATEFULNESS OF THE MONEY DESPOTISM. 


All forms of despotism are repulsive and inhuman; but nearly 
all of them have some redeeming traits. Every kind of slavery is 
degrading to the human race, but even slavery is sometimes 
touched with the pencilings of humanity that excuse, if they do 
not redeem it. The oriental tyrant of antiquity put men and na- 
tions under the wheels of his war car and dragged them along, 
but he sometimes encouraged enlightenment and promoted peace. 

The Roman emperor was the bloated and conscienceless exponent 
of a cruel race whose bloody passions were untempered by any of 
the softer and more serene virtues; but he had great strength of 
character and was sometimes magnanimous. Marcus Aurelius 
was a poet, philosopher, philanthropist—a gentle and humane 
ruler, the latchet of whose sandal the age was not worthy to un- 
loose. The feudal lords of the Middle Ages were cruel and fero- 
cious chieftains; but they brought chivalry into Europe and scat- 
tered the germs of politeness and literature wherever they built 
their castles. 

The average European king has been an ignorant and arbitrary 
wretch; but he has, in many instances, shown ‘true courage and 
a praiseworthy devotion to his subjects. The old, proud devotee 
of African slavery in the United States, the owner of a thousand 
human chattels, was not infrequently humane and good. Mark 
weil the character of George Shelby, the friend and avenger of 
peor Tom. The great generals of the Confederate army (and 
they were great generals) were nursed, not a few of them. on the 
bosoms of old mothers as black as their souls were white. But the 
money power—the plutocracy—what shall we say of that? 

Other kinds of wrong and oppression have been redeemed with 
something so like the virtues of life as to make them tolerable, but 
the money power, the imperial plutocracy which is now intrench- 
ing itself in every quarter of the world and planting its batteries 
for the defense of a colossal despotism built on the ruins of human 
liberty, is untouched by any gleam of discoverable goodness! It 
is unredeemed by a solitary trait that history may record in its 
favor. It is the coldest, cruelest, coarsest, and most irrational 
tyranny that ever had mankind under its heel. It is the most cal- 
culating, Mephistophelian, low-flying form of power that ever 
triumphed over the rights and hopes and aspirations of man. 

Princes, nabobs, tyrants of all kinds and degrees, have been 
wont to relent sometimes and display themselves in better mood, 
but not so plutocracy. They are sometimes generous and kind, 
but the money power never! Plutocracy, once victorious over 
man, will bind him, as it is now attempting to do, cast him down, 
and sit on his breast, smoking cheroots and sipping absinthe, 
while the crows pick out his eyes and premature worms wriggle 
in the sockets! 

Plutocracy in America will be even as itis in Ireland. Here 


opportunity to laugh freedom to scorn, to put democracy | 
foot, and to hale civil liberty to prison and to death. 


43. THE NATION AT LAST AWAKE. 


To the alarming aggressions of the money power, the natioy js 
atlast awake. The common peopleare inrevolt. Their insti), 
and reason and sense of justice have led them at last to }ye. 
through the meshes of falsehood that self-interest and unsey), 
lous power have woven around them and to rise in political jysy,. 
rection. 

Once on a time the tocsins sounded in France to the answeriy> 
shout of “ the people risen against tyrants.” That great uprising 
was flecked with blood upon a background of flame and devastation, 
The American revolt is not of thisfrightful kind. It is the indie. 
nant but quiet uprising of the new democracy. It is a politic,| 
revolt which portends a peaceable revolution in the administration) 
of government. It portends simply this: The restoration of the 
government to the people and its conduct in the people's interest, 
It signifies the revival of the old patriotic and uncorrupted theory 
of our Republic—namely, that it is a Republic resting upon the 
consent of the masses and administered in their interest. It js a 
revolt against the new and spurious theory of the Republic, that 
it rests upon the support of special interests and is adin nistered 
for the good of the classes only. 

44. IT I8 A REVOLT OF THE PRODUCERS. 


IS 


The political insurrection of 1896 is, first of all, an uprising of 
the producers against those powers that have for th rty years 
planned to take and consume the products of labor without just or 
adequate compensation. Itisa revolt of the farmers, of tie mer- 
chants, of the humble artisans, of the tradespeople, of all who labor 


in field or shop or market to create the resources of life or to dis 
tribute them to consumers. Itis a revolt of all the primary in- 
dustries, and of the secondary industries involved therewith, 
against those high-up industries which, under the false and arro- 
gant pretense of being functions of the ‘business inter sts” of 
the United States, are, in reality, only variations in the great sport 
of gold gambling. 

Be assured that these methods of getting gain which prevail 
around the bourses and in the exchanges of great cit es. both 
American and European, are not business at all. They are refined 
and dishonest methods invented by the ingenuity of the benetici- 
aries for getting something for nothing; for appropriating the 
proceeds of the labor of the millions without even the sem! lance 
of an equivalent; for grabbing by sleight of hand the weaith of 
others without ineurring the dangers of the law. 

4. WHAT ARE TIE “ BUSINESS INTERESTS?” 

What are, in fact, the “business interests” of America’ The 
business interests are production as we!las merchandising. They 
are manufacturing as wellas trade. They are all the honest and 
rational industries of the people. applied first to the soil, secondly 
to the shops, thirdly to the stores and streets; last of all and high- 
est of all, to the intellectual and moral resources of the nation. 
The idea that business is that high-up, occult. and shadowy fact 
which we see in spectral outline behind the bond, behind the stock 
exchange, behind the secret conclave of millionaires banqueting 
at night is one of the false and pernicious aphorisms which tue 
enemies of public liberty have promulgated by a subsidized press 
-to delude the people and lead them to their own destruction. 

Nay, nay; business is not speculation. It is not gambling. It 
is not bond selling and bond holding and bond jobbing; but it }s 
something better than these. Business is the garden ani thie 
orchard, Business is the humble potato patch and turnip fied. 
Business is the plowed land, the fallow land, and the barnyar( 
with its cackle, its bleat, and its clatter of incoming wagons. with 
its neigh of horse and answering low of bullock and cow and ox. 
Business is the meadow and the oat field; it is the cornfield and the 
field of a wheat; it is the cotton field bursting into a field of 
snowflakes, and the dark, waving sea of sugar cane; it is rice aud 
flour and hominy and bacon and beef; it is all the resources of life 
taken from the ground and from the animal kingdom by the in- 
dustries and energies of the free and patriotic laborers of Amer. 

Business is also the dark mine of coal and iron, of copper aud 
lead, and silver and gold. It isthe deep shaft into which free men 
go down, not to become slaves, but to remain free men in the dark 
caverns below, and to rise with their carloads of carbon and heavy 
heaps of ore free as they were before. Businéss is the riches of 
the underground as well as of the soil. The miner shall not be 
counted out from the list of business men, for a business is his 
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more important to the interests of the world than is the business 
of the speculator in stocks or the wrecker of railways. 

Business also is the shop. It is the place of the bench and the 
forge. It is the plank wall where the carpenter's planes and saws 
and hammers are hung. It is the blacksmith’s anvil and his 
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glowing fire and his ponderous sledge. It is the wagon shop and | 


the shop of the plow. It is the manufactory where implements of 


husbandry and the industrial arts are made by thousands; where | 


men are gathered by hundreds and by thousands; where the saw- 
dust makes misty the air, and the shavings of wood and iron and 
steel spin with singing noise from a hundred lathes; where the 
tires are welded and the wheels are made and wagons and car- 
riages and reapers spring up under the industrious hands of free 
men. It is every establishment which enterprise has created, 
which genius has developed, which industry and invention have 
rfected for the good of the human race. 

Business also is trade. Commerce is one of the honorable pur- 
suits of men. Business is the store. It is the mart. It is the 
street and the lumbering vehicle. It is the wharf and the boat 
and the ship. It is the flying train traversing the land of the free 
withits cargo of life and its burden of merchandise. Business, in 
a word, is not gambling, but honest work. The ‘ business inter- 
ests” are the interests of the laboring people of America, and not 
the special interests of stock jobbers and money kings, of specu- 
lators and manipulators and bond gamblers on two sides of the 
sea. 


But business is more than this; more than allof these. It rises 


still higher. There is a business of the mind and heart. The 
schoolhouse is business, and the academy and the college. Every 


place where human beings are taught the elements of a nobler life 
is business. The mother’s knee and yearning heart are business. 
without which the world would be a blasted desert. Invention, 
too, is business, and so are art and learning and literature. Every 


upward impulse of the human soul seeking for noble things is | 
} and if elected Pre-ident, it will be my duty to emplo 


business, and woe be to him who chokes it. Woe to him who 
strangles the ind and denies to the opening intellect the blessing 
of the sunshine and the day! 

Type and composing stone and revolving cylinder of Hoe, and 

rinted leaf, on its flying mission of truth to men, are business. 
The book and the map are business as well as the shovel and the 
saw. There is one business of the body and another business of 
themind, It is business to labor withthe hands and it is also busi- 
nesstolaborwith the thought. To speak and to write in the cause 
of truth is business as well as to turn the soil or wield the sledge 
or drive the flying train. 


4. ATTEMPT TO CREATE FICTITIOUS ISSUES. 


Meanwhile the attorneys of the international gold trust are 
striving hard to create fictitious issues upon which to induce the 
people to divide and agitate. One boss says, lo, here. and another 

says, lo, there. ow it is the revival of the tariff question; 
now it is the mythical Monroe doctrine; now it is the annexation 
of Hawaii or Cuba; now it is Venezuela; now it is Armenia; now 


deluded therewith and lose sight of the fundamental question of 
their wrongs until what time they shall be completely bound and 
translated out of the character of free men. 

How much further this malevolent and ruinous work can be car- 
ried on before the end comes no man may well foretell. Summer 
and winter come and go, and the distress of the country continues 
unabated. A measure of forced activity has been produced in the 
business world. After the horrors of a three years prostration 
the haggard workman returns downhearted to his tasks. A crip- 
pled tenant husks the corn in a field that was hisown. He is an 
old soldier. The farmer and the mechanic labor on in hope de- 
ferred that a better day is coming. Whether it will ever come 
qe upon the people themselves. 

none of the inspired passions of the French Revolution, the 
ocrats made a statue like a Titan, and set it up near where the 
Bastille had stood, They called it Le Peuple Hercule. It was the 
People Hercules. It represented the great ideal in its strength 
andmajesty. Whenever the spirit of such an ideal shall repossess 
our American citizenship, the end will come, and the people will 
recover their own. 


#7, WHAT 18 IT TO BE AN AMERICAN PATRIOT? 


What is it, then, in this year 1896, to be a true American? 

is it to bea patriot? It is to stand under the broad folds of 

the Stars and Stripes and defy the world. It is to be an independ- 

ent man, afraid of nothing. It is not to taunt the Old World 

natiops or to denounce them; for they, too, are composed of peo- 
ples who toil and wait. They are as human as we. 

To be an American, a patriot, is to love mankind and to try to 
serve the human race. It is not to strut and parade; but it is to 
love our country and to honor our country more than all else in the 
ro It is to revere the memory of our fathers. It is to glorify 


Revolution that made us free and independent. It is to be- 
lieve the 


Declaration of Independence the greatest and best polit- 





ical document, the noblest charter of freedom and equality, that 
was ever traced by the pen of man. It is to love Amer can thing: 
because they are American. It is to defend our f1 institutions 
at every challenge, even with the life 

To be a trae American is not to fawn or creep in the p nce 
of any power or combination of powers in th rid is to 
stand up. itis to demand and have our own. It is to hove 
the blandishments of authority and the corruptions of m it 
is to despise the mercenary spirit, and to look at huma fe as 
something nobler than merchandise. It is to walk a vith 
malice toward none, with charity for all.” It is to look w m 
passion rather than hatred even on the truckling un-A mn 
hordes of plutocracy cringing at the knees of foreign states and 
daring not to step or breathe without the consent of the dir 
of the Bank of England. 

48, SHAMEFUL SUBSERVIENCY OF A POLITICAL PARTY 

The spectacle of a great political party in America awa'ting the 
beck of England! The spectacle of a party submitting its plat 
form, after publication, to a syndicate of Anglo-American bank- 


ers, whose hearts are in one country, while their brains are in 
another! The spectacle of such a party parading itself as the pa- 
triotic party, as the American party par excellence, as the embod 
iment of pure purpose and political virtue! Surely the day of 
impudent mendacity has risen on the world, and the two-faced 
giant of Sham has usurped the throne of truth. 

The standard bearer of this party of subserviency bows down 
with his followers and leads them in prayer before a 


foreign 
throne. 


In accepting his nomination to be President o. the United 


States—the greatest and highest station in the world—he says: 
Until internationai agreement, it is the plain duty of the United States to 
maintain the go!d standard. 
He further says: 
The Republican party has declared in favor of international ag lent, 


y all proper 


to 


promote it. 

This is humiliating. Bimetallism is either right or wrong. It 
is either a good policy for the United States or it is a bad policy. 
If it is good, the Republican candidate wants to postpone the good 
until Great Britain will let us haveit. If it is bad, he is in favor 
of it unless Great Britain will not let us have it. If the gold 
standard is good, he will uphold it only solong as Great Britain is 
forit. If the gold standard is bad, he will stand for it always until 
Great Britain consents to bimetallism. Good or bad, he and his 
party are in favor of the one or the other just as Great Britain 
shall dictate. Political shame and humiliation can go no further. 

The writer of this claims to be an American. He claims to be 
a patriot. The venerated dust of his Revolutionary great-grand- 
father is at rest in a humble grave on the crest of an old Virginia 
mountain. I shall not go back on the graves of my ancestors, 
Many of them have fought the battles of freedom. Their blood 
is fresh and hot in the veins of their descendant, and, by the stars 


OF : : ; me 7 |on high, he will stand by their memory and glorify their deeds 
it is this, and now it is that, in the hope that the people may be | 


and honor their record to the end of his days. I believe in inde- 
pendent America and in her institutions; the one shall hve and 
the other shall be defended by true hearts and brave voices while 
the world endures. 

49. WHAT FOLLOWS? 


If plutocracy wins the impending battle, what follows? We do 
not venture on prophecy, but only point out the logical and his- 
torical tendency of a present victory of the money power over the 


people. Such a victory tends to bring inalong train of disastrous 
results to the American people, and if to them, then to the whole 
civilized world. If the battle goes against the people, plutocracy 
will become not only triumphant, but rampant and riotous in its 
triumph. It will turn victory into license. It will at once pro- 
ceed to fortify itself and to make sure of all that it has won. It 
will recompense itself liberally for all its a’arm and expenditure, 
It will laugh to scorn all protest and moderation. 

In the first place, the gold standard will be fixed and fortified, 


and under it all the values of the world will be bolted down as if 
in an iron sarcophagus. All legal-tender paper money will be 
canceled and destroyed. This part of the programme is already 
openly declared. The existing silver coinage will next be attacked, 
and not a dollar of it will be spared as primary money. It will 
be sent to the silversmiths, to the smelting pots of two continents, 
to the bullion shops of every mart, to the mints for subsidiary 


coinage, to every place where it may be consumed, until not one 
dollar of our old constitutional money shall remain. 

The vacuum thus produced in the money supply of the people 
will be filled with bank bills, issued and loaned, expanded and 
contracted, at the pleasure of the owners. The banks, with a 
small stock of gold, will send out their own notes ad libitum till 
the country is filled to plethora. Money will be wonderfully 
‘‘easy,” and for the day the false verdict against the peop.e will 
be glorified. But in another day, the first day of alarm, this great 
nation will fall prostrate before the banks. 
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Then will come a panic in comparison with which all preceding 
financial storms that have swept the country will be as zephyrs 
to the awful hurricane. Such will be the ruin that the fragments 
of exploded enterprises will not be worth the gathering. Before 
such a storm not a single legitimate business can survive. He 
who wishes to contribute to this catastrophe, and to hasten its 
coming, has only to follow his leaders until the victory of the 
money power over the people shall be confirmed by a majority of 
votes, 

And in the twentieth century, what? For the ominous shadow 
of the present reaches far into the future. It requires no pro- 

yhetic eye to discern the consolidation of political power follow- 
ing hard after the consolidation of wealth. With that comes a 

reat standing army, and then the total suppression of popular 
iberties. Then the masses in the cities will become the hotbeds 
of sedition, and the masses in the country will subside into a 
peasantry without hope. The commercial and social league with 
Great Britain will be made organic and perpetual. Bondholding 
will be the one honored and profitable enterprise of men. Pro- 
duction will get a servile reputation and labor will become the 
vocation of serfs. The European condition, in a word, will come 
and prevail, and free American citizenship will be a thing of 
tradition. 

On the other hand, if the a shall win the fight, a new era 
of freedom and progress will open to the people of our country. 
The success of the popular cause will signify the beginning, but 
not the completion, of a work upon which nearly all that is good 
in civilization depends. If the people win, it will be the triumph 
of men over things. It will be the lifting up of American man- 
hood. It will be the assurance that no form of slavery shall exist 
under the Stars and Stripes. 

It will be the confirmation of the work of Washington, of Jef- 
ferson, and of all the patriots of the Revolution. It will be the 
ratification of the life and work of Lincoln and of the great states- 
men and warriors who surrounded him in the dark but heroic 
days of our national trial. It will be the victory of truth over 
falsehood; of right over wrong; of justice over injustice; of re- 
publican virtue and democratic simplicity over aristocratic arro- 
gance and the hollow pride and tinsel of an artificial life. 

Such a victory will bring back the nation and people to the 
straight ways and modest ambitions of the fathers. It will check 
the license of wealth and put a bitin the mouth of plutocratic 
lawlessness. It will be the proclamation of justice among men 
and the subjection of all the combinations of greed to the rights 
of the individual. It will reestablish local self-government; de- 
cree equal burdens to the rich and the poor; foreshadow the ade- 
quate reward of labor; give assurance of protection to all alike 
in the enjoyment of the blessings of life and liberty. 

It will make impossible the further cunning and fraudulent 
manipulation of our currency—the further substitution of a long 
and dishonest dollar for the honest dollar of the law and the con- 
tract. It will save to us a portion, at least, of the people’s money. 
It will rescue from destruction the remnant of our old national 
= made sacred with the memories of the Union war. 

t will make certain not only the preservation of our existing 
supply of silver money, but will open the mints to both metals 
alike. 

It will break the corner on gold, and reduce the exaggerated 
purchasing power of that metal to the normal standard. It will 
restore and maintain the commercial parity of the money metals, 
and compel other nations to follow our lead in the cause of uni- 
versal bimetallism, which is simply the option of the debtor to pay 
in the cheaper and more convenient standard unit of either, ac- 
cording to his preference and the terms of the contract. 

It will destroy a hundred prevailing monetary and financial 
fallacies which have been invented, always in the interest of the 
fund holders of the world and never in the interest of the people. 
It will bring back the Government, in all its departments, to the 
noble manners and pure practices which, during the first century 
of our existence, made us the pride and envy of the nations. It 
will put in authority men of the people. It will present a Presi- 
dent, a Congress, and a Supreme Court to whom the welfare of 
the people is the first great concern and to whom syndicates and 
trusts and all special interests are either unknown or of no con- 
cern at all. 

It will open the way for the great and salutary reforms to which 
the attention of the people is already turned, but which have thus 
far been postponed or defeated by the ruling powers in our Gov- 
ernment. It will restore to honor the agricultural life. It will 
make a coal mine as respectable as a bank. It will decree the 
honor and respectability of all honest labor, and turn the sarcasm 
of prostituted art against the gamblers of the stock pit and the 
arrogant progeny of idle wealth. 

If the nineteenth century closes in the United States with an 
unequivocal victory of the people, it will be the fitting counter- 

rt of the great battle which was fought and won at the close of 

he eighteenth century. That heroic epoch was called the age of 
revolution; this shall be called the age of humanity. 
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The Tariff. 


Agriculture, Manufacturing, Commerce—These Three, but the Greates) o: 
is Agriculture. 


Our agricultural is our greatest interest. 
others should bend to it.—Clay. 

Agriculture feeds us; toa great degree it clothes us; without j: 
not have manufactures and we should not haveacommerce. T) 
together, but they stand together like pillars in a cluster, the Jar; 
center, and that largest is argiculture. * * * When tillage be, 
-_ follow. Farmers, therefore, are the founders of human 

Vebster. 

I know of my own observation that the farms of Ohio are wort}: 
more to-day (June, 1894) than they were thirty or forty years ay 
Sherman (Senate). 

New York: Farm lands have depreciated 33 per cent in value i: 
Thirty per cent of the farms in the State are mortgaged averay 
cent of their estimated valuation.—United States Agricultural | 
(Dodge). 

We find general depreciation of farming lands. * * * City pr 
creasing in value, while farm property is growing less and l|exs \ 
New York Tribune, August, 1 q 

The manufacturers and the trusts get the protection and the }), 
tariff, the farmer the husk and the humbug. 
House, May 14, 1890. 

The policy of protection is a wrong on labor. The laboring class 
protected—only the manufacturers. The rich receive the prot 
Grand Master Powderly, November, 1889. 
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SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN W. GAINES, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Govern 

and to encourage the industries of the United States. 

Mr. GAINES said: 

Mr. SpeAKER: When the tariff bill was being skyrock: ted 
through this House in the first few days of this session of ( 
gress, I had the honor to demonstrate upon this floor, by in 
trovertible facts and figures taken from official records and 
established authority, that this country enjoyed its highest \. 
riods of general prosperity during the times that tariff was | 
and levied purely for revenue, and silver, like gold, was open to 
free coinage at the ratio of 16 to1. If that is true, Mr. Speak 
and I challenge gentlemen on the other side to disprove it, i! 
should be conclusive inducement to Congress speedily to return 
to = practices that yielded so richly in benefits to «ll | 

opie. 

" o man dare rise in his seat here and assert that the protectiy 
system has benefited the body of the people, unless he «dors it 1 
ae of the facts, or in mere brazen disputation in the face 0! 
the facts, as was done w this floor this session, when it was « 
serted upon this side that the necessity for the issuance of 'o1 
originated under a Republican Administration and an order \\ 
issued by the Secretary of the Treasury to prepare the plates t» 
print them. 

When the assertion was made, a gentleman of the opposition 
{Mr. Sa ae upon the miar ignorance, or els 
wrapped in his own lack of information, in blind, partisan impor 
nency, openly denied the fact, and then when I brought the off 
cial proof before this House that the deficit which exists to ‘lay, 
and which has been charged with so much persistency ani ra: 
to Democratic inefficiency, was created under Republican misina 
agement, and the bond issnes in timeof peace, which have ber»: 
lastily charged to Democratic incompetency, were made nece=-:!) 
by Republican maladministration—I say, when | proved tlie 
facts conclusively, that member had not the grace to admit |) 
error nor to apologize for an attempt to mislead the countr) | 
denying the truth. 

I say, sir, that the facts and figures which I submitted 11 1) 
former speech demonstrate incontestably that the protective 
tem does not benefit the body of the le. It is asserted, and | 
believe it, that the tariff bill before this House was not conceiv'! 
in any such narrow purpose as the benefit of the body of the peo 
ple. It has been asserted, and I believe it, that the Repul ican 
party agreed to pay this price to the trusts and the mone) lords 
for their aid in the late canvass wherein the will of the boy 0! 
the American people was subverted by the power subscribed | 


betray them. 

Gentlemen of the tion, pretending to be zealous chamyp!o's 
of the common e. are engaged to-day in an effort to fost upo! 
the country a system that has been indisputably proven to be un 


constitutional in its announced purpose, damaging to commerce, 


+ 











ruinous to the people, and infamous in that it was conceived for 
the benefit of the rich and favored to the detriment of the many. 

1 deny their impertinent assumption of the sole custodianship 
of the mghts and interests of the people. I deny that in the spirit 
that conceived this desperate measure there is one single generous 
jmpulse or p to befriend the people upon whom these Judas 
kisses are 80 berally bestowed. The people are not to be so 


easily deceived when you seek to cover up the sinister purpose | 


that underlies this measure by shouting lusty protestations of 
undying concern for the poor wage earner, whose pockets are 
being picked as he is fondled. 

I desire now, Mr. Speaker, to supplement what I have already 
said in substantiation of these charges by further citation of 
proofs. I have no hope, of course, to change the course of the 
current that has swept down like a Gulf Stream from the other 
end of the Avenue, bearing threatening admonitions of wrath to 


come to hungry slobberers at the pie counter unless this bill is | 


speedily . but I have confidence in the ultimate triumph of 
truth and in the integrity and patriotism of the American people, 
and I appeal my remarks from this presence, where the question 
is areal rejudged, to the people who are the real parties in in- 
terest, nat would show to them that even while you were pass- 
ing this ruinous bill the proofs were at hand that it was wron 
in principle, unconstitutional, and damaging. 

entlemen base their contention that they may invoke the pow- 
ers of government to aid classes of people upon the ‘‘ public wel- 


vo 
A 


fare” clause of the Constitution, that has been stretched and | 


warped by greed and ignorance and selfishness until it is made to 
stand sentinel while robbers are at work, and stand sponsor at the 
annying of all manner of infamous jobs and schemes. They 
alsely assume that they are legislating for the body of the people, 
believing that they have the wool safely over the public eye. 

They falsely assume that they are the especial champions of 
wage earners and that this measure is designed to benefit them, 
and they pretend to imagine that the people are gulled by sach 
false as that. They falsely assume that the wage 
earners, whom they pretend to be so solicitously troubled about, 
constitute a majority of the people whose interests are at stake, and 
it is to this last false assumption that I desire to call the attention 
of the country. 

I deny that this bill is either designed to or will really promote 
the public welfare. I deny that it will promote the welfare of the 


wage earners, and I deny, even were I to admit that it would ben- | 


efit them, that the wage earners to be affected constitute a majority 
of the le whose interests are in jeopardy. 

Mr. nae l arraign the Republican party at the bar of pub- 
lic opinion upon indictment preferred by an outraged people, and 
charge it with the foul murder of the agricultural interests of 
this country. I call u 
who toil een the plow handles to give an account of the inter- 
ests committed to it and which it has basely betrayed. I arraign 
the Republican 
and benefits of Government to the selfish uses of its masters and 
owners, the trusts and money lords who paid for it with a price, 

or seeks to reverse, the order of creation and repeal the 


mandate of the Most High when he decreed that man should earn | 


his bread in the sweat of bis face. 

In 8 this indictment for the foul assassination of the 
farming interests of the country, I am not called upon to prove 
the corpus delicti, for the corpse lies stretched and mangled before 
the jury. Time was that agriculture was a profitable vocation 
and men found both profit and pleasure in following it. It has 


been the boast of our greatest men that they came from tle farm. | 


But now, after the Republican party has gotten in its devastating 
work, the man who comes from a farm may indeed boast that he 
got away from it before he starved. 

I call upon the Republican party to answer for the desolation 


and penury that obtain in the rural homes in this fair land where 
once was 


who 


enty and contentment; and in the name of this people, 
the bone and blood and brain of the country, I 
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n that party in the name of the millions | 


y for that it has, by prostituting the powers | 
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demand that legislation in this Chamber be directed in their 
behalf. 

Accepting the challenge based on the assertion that this bill is 
| Justified under the * public welfare” clause, 1 deny that the 

lic welfare is promoted, even if it is admitted that every single 
person engaged in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits is ben- 
| efited by it, ‘and I appeal to the official records for proot 

There are 22,735,661 people engaged in all ipations us), 
| Out of these, 9,013,201 are engaged in agriculture and only 5,0491,- 
669 in manufacturing; that is, $9.20 per cent of all the people are 
| farming, while only 22.89 per cent are in the manufacturing in 
| dustries. Gentlemen will seek to evade this showing by the bald, 

bare assertion that the tariff bill will heip the farmer, but I chal 
lenge them to the proof, and they dare not attempt to demonstrate 
‘it. The wreckage strewn pellmell throughout this bi 
| the cries of distress that are heard coming from farm 
in every direction are mournful refutations of the as 

By the unutterably destructive policy of the Republican party 
it has brought the great armies of sweaters and toilers enwawed in 
agriculture on the one hand and manufacturing on the other into 
| antagonism, arraying them against each other. That party falsely 
| assumes to be the friend and champion of the manufacturing 
| Wage earner, because by such assumption it can cover up its de 

signs to manipulate Government for the sole behoof of the trust 
In its heart it has no concern for these wage earnera, and if 
suited its purposes as well, it would as 
pion of the toilers. 

| Even taking it upon its own ground, however, and assuming 
that its false pretenses are holy convictions, the argument by 
which it hopes to deceive the country into believing that this bill 
is justified under the Constitution by the public-welfare clause 
| falls to the ground in the light of the figures that demonstrate 
that the public welfare is being impeded and checkmated by the 
act. 

Already the mutterings of the wrathful condemnation of the 
| people are heard, but it is a warning that the party of spoils dare 

not heed, for it has agreed to deliver the goods and has taken the 
wice forthem. It dare not even permit the organization of this 
louse lest it can not hold its own members in leash and prevent 
some of them from joining with the Democrats to do some kind 
| of legislative service for the people. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit, that the country 
may know the facts, and that it may know that this House acted 
with full knowledge of the facts that demonstrate the illegality, 
inutility, and inexcusability of such legislation, some figures col 
lated from official sources in direct substantiation of the positions 
L have assumed. I desire to show that this policy of alleged pro 
tection has been the ruin of agriculture. It is a great funda 
mental fact that everything for the benefit and sustenance of man 
comes out of the ground, and there can be no possible wealth 
accretion that comes not from this source. 
| Whatever, therefore, tends to dam up this source of supplies, or 

impede the free exercise of the right to delve for nature's boun- 
ties, strikes at the foundation of popular ease and happiness. 
Here in the ground nature hides her benefits and invites man 
| freely to delve for them, and when any man or party deliberately 
| lays an embargo upon the natural, God-given right freely to exact 

from nature the sustenance which she liberally provides for her 

children, and seeks to make it tributary and secondary to some 

thing else, that man or party is sinning in the sight of God and 
| committing atrocious treason against the people of the land. 

In order that the argument and the figures may not even seom 
to be prejudiced in favor of my contention, | have selected for in 
vestigation and comparison the ten manufacturing States of Dela- 
ware, Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Vermont, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and New York, which 
States have enjoyed most the benefits, if any, of protective tariffs, 
| and then I aggregate the whole United States, and I invite astudy 

of its comparisons which I can not fully make manifest by the 
' mere reading of its figures, 
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Table showing a comparative statement of the growth and product of farming and manufacturing 


Estimated value of farm products. a 











1870. cd 1880. 
171, $6, 320, 345 
22, 102, 378 24, 160, B81 
#3, 470, 044 21, 045, 480 
22, 474, DAT 19, 474, 20 
42, 725, 108 20, 650, 756 
eheoants 198, 256,007 | 156,777, 182 
hig 34, OAT, 027 22, OR2, 656 
siasswalocutdncntnubie 185,946,027 | 120,760,476 
sidhtbdtleccsscsetdbas 265, 482, 1) 18, O10, O76 
i datatihindleatian aide tinesta 255,526,153 | 174,025, 005 


447, 598, 658 |2, 212, 540, 927 


[From census reports. } 


Value of products of establishmente ¢ 


ngaged in manufactur 
ing and mechanical industries. / 
1800), 18K) 1sew) 1870 1M) 1800. « 
, 

$6,481,500 | $4,649, 206 $0,802,002 | $16,701 $20,514,498 | $47,671,848 
28,072,000 | 157,748, 004 Qi, Tits, ee veh, O12, Me 1, Li, 4 MAM. 16M), 40d 
22,040,220 | 24, 661, 057 36, 105, 24 70, 407, 021 70, He. TU Of ie fA) 
18,761,000 | 23, 164, 08 17, eG, A 71, (08, 240 74, WTR i, 770, 540 
28, 7, HAD BO, 451, 250 76, 306, 104 1, 2 : a ee U4. 573. 671 
133,282,408 | 62,002,279 | 121, 001, 148 4, 713, G10 44.20% 900 641, G64 O64 
2), SHA, O80 8, 570, 920 14, G7 we 146 i, ae 4 140, 0%) 
121, 328,348 | 165,044,910 | 200,121,188 | 711,904,904 | 744,804,465 1,501, 7, O01 
17,924,310 | 47,116,585 | 81,924,505) 161,006,476) 185, 007.211 | 248, 606, 466 
161,503,000 | 237,507,240 | 378, 870,000 Th, 104.601 1.080, 006.506 1.711.577.0671 


}, 886, 661,676 |4, 202, Mah, 442 
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Table showing a comparative statement of the growth and product of farming and manufacturing—Continued. 
Value of farms. f Capital mnvested lz cstabtishanentoongaged in Manufact ir si 
State. | ey ; art 3 } RE otenie te ustries. 
1850. 1860. 1870.c | 1880, 1290, | 1850. 1860, | ae 1880. ec 
7 re = : my } : | | Ct oe. 2" ae ah ee Fo ee AR © 
Delaware aeieh suata $21,230,591 | $35,338,916 | 52,171,897 | $41,714,319 | $45,620,400 | $2,978,945 | $5, 452,887 | $10, R99. 000 | $15,655.82 | « 
Massachusetts .......... 121, 933,641 | 139, 888, 690 138,482,891 | 164, 288, 956 147, 677, 402 | 88,940,202 | 132,702,327 | 231,677) 862 | 308, 806. 185 : 4 
Maine noveesee 66,852,081 | 97, 424, 385 131,128,193 | 123,805,089 122, 347,283 | 14,609,152 | 22,044,020 | 39,796.190 | 49, 988/17) ‘1 
New Hampshire........| 66,432,023 | 83,207,400 99,205,801 | 88, 715, 693 80,207,575 | 18,242,114 | 23,274,004 | 36,023. 743 | 51, 112,263 
New Jersey ..........-.-.- | 135,342,305 | 202,131, 598 286, 854, 830 212, 678, 380 18%, 452,914 | 22,203, 258 40, 521, 048 79,606, 719 | 106,226, 543 
Ohio cewncecneeeceee-| 415,630,929 | 776,056,642 | 1,200, 458,541 | 1,261, 726,263 | 1,195, 688, 864 | 29,019,538 57,205, 308 | 141,923,964 | 188,980,614 jie oy 
Vermont weveeeneeeee| 78,749,787 | 114, 196, 989 168, 506, 189 130, 811, 490 101, 805,370 | 5,001,377 9,498,617 | 20,320,687 | 23, 265) 24 mee ene 
Pennsylvania........... | 464,008,008 | 754,166,275 | 1,194, 786,853 1,095, 405, 324 | 1, 062,930,546 | 94,473,810 | 190,055,904 | 406,821,845 | 474,510. 993 . 
Connecticut .....,......| 82,086,458 | 104, 480,565 145, 633, 019 135, 185, 834 108, 050, 708 | 25, 876, 648 45, 590, 430 95,281,278 | 120, 480,275 OL ay 
OT OUR wivecec weevocs | 650, 202,067 | 996,366,584 | 1,494,738, 190 | 1,216, 687,765 | 1,139,310, 716 | 99,904,405 | 172,805,652 | 966,904,220 | 514.246.575 | 
United States ........../3,967, 343, 580 |7, 980, 493, 063 pi. 2an, 608, Fer 2 104, 001, 538 i, 082, 267, o80 533, 245,351 |1, 000, 855, 715 fs, 208, 769 |2, 790, 272, 606 ; 
| i ‘ 


a See copy of letter to Hon. Patrick Walsh. Not reported prior to 1870. = 
» This is the gross value of products of establishments engaged in the manufacturing and mechanical industries that reported an annual product ya) 
at $00 or more. It includes the cost of materials. = 
¢ The values for 1870 are expressed in a currency which was at a discount in gold. 
d includes betterments and addition to stock. 
e Includes some industries not reported or not fully reported at previous censuses. 
f Includes the value of land, fences, and buildings, im Seuemae and machinery, and live stock on hand. 
g Includes the value of land, buildings, machinery ned implements, and live assets; it does not include the value of hired property. 















Population of ten selected States and of the United States. Table showing percentage of increase or decrease in farm prod o't'd, 
State. | 1850. | 1860. | 1870. | 1880. 1890. | Decade ending 
idpllcscmeicatadons: ian 
eta — $e ations | 1860. 1870. | 1880 1890 
Delaware iii fm 112, 216 125, 015 146,608 | | 168,493 | ~~~ ON ee Pa a 
assachusetts. .....- ,514 | 1,231,056) 1,457,351 , 783,085 | 2,238,945 | Manufactured products: Per t. » or cen ‘ 
MNS os ox's Sinton caer 583,160 | ‘epsle7o | "628/015 | "648,936 | 661,086 (ow to be hein ene ee eee gee fee’ cent, | Pes - 
New Hampshire..... 817, 976 826, 073 818, 300 346, 991 376, 530 Whole United States ....| Inc. 84 Inc. 124+ | Inc. 274 ly 74 
New Jersey .......... 480, 555 672, 035 906,096 | 1,131,116 | 1,444,933 | Value of plants: a ms 
re Ta Po 1,980,829 | 2,339,511 | 2,665,260 | 8,198,062 | 38,673,316 ING te Inc. 74.24 | Inc. 1044- | Inc. 29+ | Inc. 108 
Vermont ... aha B14, 120 315, 008 830, 551 B82, 286 BBR, 422 Whole United States ....! Inc. 89+ | Inc. 109+ | Inc. 31- Inc. 119 
Pennsy!lvani. 2, SUI, 738 2, 908, 215 8, 621, 961 4, 286, 891 5, 268, 014 Populat’on: . 
Connecticut ........ 870, 7 460), 147 537, 454 G22, 700 746, 258 Ten States........... ---«.| Inc. 21.9. | Inc. 15.5 | Inc. 21 Ine. 19 
New York ........ 3,007,304 | 3,880,735 | 4,382,750 | 5, 082, 871 5, 997, 853 Whole United States ....| Inc. 5.58 | Inc. 22.63 | Inc. 30.08 Inc. 24.89 
United States....... 23, 191, 876 | 31, 443, 21 | 38,558,371 | 50, 155,783 | 62,622,250 | —————_———_—— ts 1 — 
tcivisecione . nails eoeedlernnatecnmnem ————_—_—- ---- — “sagged wages a in manufacturing enterprises for the whole United 
' ates, the product per man, with adjoining column showing per cent of 
I call the earnest and considerate attention of the honorable | — entire wealth owned So pereuveand Ste natontehing Gecrense. 
members upon the other side of this Chamber to the vast differ- | __—. aemessenaitornaieth iornstnsadegpinhcian liege ; 
ence that is manifest between the growth of the product and value LW ; Entir 
: : Year |Wagesper| Product alah nf 
of farms and the growth of the product and value of manufactur- . | annum. | per man. We#!thof 
ing and mechanical industries, and I call particular attention to) 00 ae — 
this, that neither keep pace with the growth in population, but ; 
that ugriculture lags far behind and is still receding, while mann- | ,,. ny | Percent. 
. 7 b ; ni cindyecb eeitils knceueiiins aideaacanpiippeiielies $247.37 $1, 062 62 
facturing spurtsaway out ahead and is proceeding with continued | igg9_ 2-00 288. 95 1 438 7 
accelerated ratio. BE £o5< cody chad valpehaaseehiibodabeles cinta 7.86 2, 060 y 
These should bear some kind of relationship; keep at least in | 88)--------------------------------------0----|  BA8.09 1, 908 
SRR RE ET EE OT 480. 67 2,023 


sight of each other, and the fact that there is such a vast difference ; 





conclusively shows that there is some kind of undue stimulating | ~~ —sssesS : 
intinences used in the one case and unwarranted depressing causes And now I present a table showing the number of persons en 
brought to bear in the other. We do not have to search far to | gaged in the two pursuits and the ratio they bear to the whole 
find the pernicious influences that are creating this unhealthy and | army of wage earners, with a view to showing with entire accu- 
damaging state of affairs. The cause proceeds from that policy, | racy that the main fact upon which my argument is base: is lit- 
inaugurated in Republican councils ont expressed in Republican | erally and absolutely true, to wit, that the class for which the 
legisiation, that seeks to take from the people and give to the | Republican party pretends to be legislating is not the body ot the 
favored classes that undertake to keep that party in power for the | people, and that, upon the other hand, the class they are |egislat- 
price of these things. sec ing so ass‘duously against is the body of the people: 
The figures are not to be accurately had back to 1830-1840, but i i fail tnited States 
it will be observed that the value of farm products has been on the | —-—— andor nwerinew = an. one socns maaan 





decrease ever since protection was instituted, that the value of Number of persons engaged in- 
farms has also decreased, and the figures as far as they go back Occupations. a > 
abundantly sustain the contention which I elaborated when I last <0 Aa 1970, | 180. _ 
addressed the House upon this bill, that everything grew and pros- a a ae 
pered most when the antewar-tariff-for-revenue policy prevailed. | AsTiculture . --...-~-...-------+-0--0-+--0- Siem | Sasa | sive 
1 have arranged another table which deals in percentage, and iL... 12°505,923 | 17,302,099 | 22,735 06 


shows with more exactness how agriculture had been strangled 5 zs 
and not allowed to keep pace with other industries and with the - seas ; Ew 
increase in population; and if this is true in these States that have,| ,, Observe how the ratio in agricultural pursuits is diminishing as 
been the conspicuous beneficiaries of protection, how much more | the decades go by, and that in manufacturing and mechanical pur- 
are the other States damaged that are forced thus to suffer in | S¥its is increasing. I am aware that this is an age of Deetaee tn 
their farming operations and get less of alleged compensating | #®4 that this country has made t and commendable strides in 
benefits of protection. manufacturing, and I must not be understood in any seuse as de- 
crying all legitimate effort and aid in stimulating production and 
Table showing percentage of increase or decrease in farm products, value of | building up the industries; but I call these figures to witness that 
Jarms, manufactured products, value of manufacturing plants, and popu- this disparity is too gross and that these industries. as meritorious 








SS i ee Ls Bere ao ooo) soe freaget with wealth, should not be permitted to 
Decade ending— strangle everything else and monopolize all the fortuitous aids that 

patina stcteeihal _.___ | Government may afford. b 
1800. 1870. 1880 1890, This = ° state of things is the fruit of Republican pro- 
- —|——————_- |__|... | tection. It is driving men out of agricultural pursuits because 
Farm products: Per cent. Per cent. | Percent. | Percent, | they are not permitted to p at them; it is drying up the 
DOM BABEOD.... 2... 200 reocnfusconsassases|ucecepeneseni Dec. 28+- | Dec. 7.73 | source of wealth increment ined by nature, crowding the 
vee Une States -...)......--.-0+-|---00+---++-s| Dee. 9+ | Inc. 11+ | cities with men driven from the farms, who go to seex employ- 
RIOR ac oi nas= anes Inc. 54 Inc. 204+ | Dec. 8.10} Dec, 6.23 | ment under the hot-house policy that pretends to foster manufac- 
Whole United States ....| Inc. 101 Inc. %+ | Inc. 88 | Inc. ® turing; and finding it not, they go to help the armies of tramps 
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—————————EE== ed ings a a sa 
marching on to the pale realms of the poorhouse, the malcon-| Observe these ten favored States, how farming has been sacri- 
tents. strikers, beggars, and criminals that are the brood hatched | ficed. I present yet another table s t with clearer distinct 
out by Republican misrule as it ministers to inordinate greed, the | ness the ineyuali pon which these creat factors of wealth 
Jegitimate outcroppings of pernicious legislation instituted in total | are made to stand—how the one goes up and the other down with 
disregard for the public welfare, and designed only to pay a party's | ratios that tally obversely with an ex sea He that 
debt with the people’s money. ' the one prospers at the expense of the other. 11 yout dy it 
Table showing totals and percentage of increase and decrease in farm products, farm values, manufactu } prod f t i 
States, by decades 
Pa 1850. 1860. 1870 1880 
Value. Change. Value. Change. Value Cha Va ( Va ( 
ceecicinnitinsi latte 
| Percent Per cent. Per cent P t 
‘arm a iida ch adolees cos == == 20] -neenees : $85, 801, 008 S000) » Dd {84 | 1.73 
—! Dela de aa $2, 102, 567,500 |.......... $3,243, 388.074 | Inc. M4 4,911,455,345 | Inc } $470.4 ; bd Ww 4 0 D 6.28 
Manufacturing products 761, 090, 049 1, 304,770,072 | Ine. 71 2,84, 500,187 | Ine. 118 3,450 I i (il 4s 
Manufacturing plants*....; 401,400,579 |..._.. GOV, 420,200 | Inc. 74.24 | 1,420, 204,641 | Inc. 104 1, 548,241,715 | In Lil LOS 
* These figures do not include the property hired for use, amounting to many millions, and which would very largely incre: per tawe of gains in 


value of plants. 


Mr. Chairman, I must not be understood, I repeat, as in the | trum where sat the director-general of the lord 


least remgte degree decrying manufacturing, and neither would I 
withhold one legitimate help to enable America to make every- 
thing that the people of all the nations need and push her com- 
merce to the uttermost corners of the earth. What I do desire to 
be clearly understood as contending is that it is not ail of Life to 
live the life of a manufacturer in this great country, and that it 
does mean the death of all things when agriculture dies; that even 
admitting, as I do not, that the public welfare may be promoted 
by protection, these figures indisputably show that the great body 
of the American people are engaged in other pursuits and that the 
policy and design of this bill is to their detriment, so announced 
in its very caption and proclaimed in all its schedules. 

The persons engaged in manufacturing constitute only 22.59 per 
cent of the whole; and shall the interests of this one-fifth dominate 
and destroyallothers? Thepeople who till and delve in the ground 
have a right to demand their full, even share of the benefits of gov- 
ernment, They do notask to be permitted to ride roughshod over 
all things else and greedily crowd every other interest away from 
the board, but they deny the right of the Republican party to 
trade them off to pay its debts and make them subservient to in- 
terests that belong to the rich and greedy. 

It is proper to state that the tables I have prepared are based 
upon figures furnished by the Commissioner of Labor at my 
instance, and are accurate on\y for comparisons. That is to say, 
some items were omitted in one census and included in another, 


and it is estimated that while the figures may not be strictly | 


exact, the totals are sufficiently accurate to make reliable com- 
parisons, 

I had designed, Mr. Speaker, to construct an argument upon 
ariother and grosser feature of this bill, to wit, the unequal dis- 
tribution of weath that it has brought about. The facts are well 
known and have been so vigorously exploited on so many occa- 
sions that it is unnecessary now to adduce the statistics to show 
that the country is falling a prey to hastening ills because of the 
factitious aids vouchsafed by legislation to favored classes to uccu- 
mulate all wealth in a few coffers. 

Protection, sir, is a monster and a monstrous churn, wherein is 
deposited all the prime elements of commercial and industrial 
wealth, to be churned until they yield up their fat, to be skimmed 
off and appropriated by the lords high proprietors, leaving the 
whey and curds for the rabble to scramble for. 


rds high executioners 
ond that awful desk 

eton finger straight 
and Means it s jueaks 


who presided at the wake, and floating « 
it passes without that door, and pointing i 
in upon our honorable Committee on Ways 
‘Thou didst it!” 

Anchored at the portals of this Chamber roc] 


m bes 
th be 


cs the phantom 


ship that bore this spectral visitor from the pale realms of shade, 
stranded and rattling in its timbers, with broken spars and shred- 
ded sails, with dripping seaweed tangled in its rotting ropes, mat 
ted with clinging barnac! careening and eaking, dismantled 
and disjointed, the pitiful wreck of a once royal merchant marine, 
stranded upon the rocks of rapacious greed and swept to destruc- 
tion beneath the waves of a vicious prot e policy 

The Republican party, forgetful of all th ngs else except the 
interests of those who keep it up for th has wiped from 
the face of the earth our home-owned met int service and now 
lays its unholy hands upon the great agricultural interests, and is 
drazvging it down and down to its destruction, sacrificing to the 
insatiate Moloch of protection the mo-t sacred trust committed to 
it. ‘The country has its eve upon you nen, and | warn you 
that a long-suffering peo \ turn i you when it fully 
realizes the full measure of the perfidy tha pired this bill. 

The toilers at the pow handles are the Lody of the people, and 
in their name | charge you with the fou! assaults ths bill makes 
upon their interests, and demand that their atfairs have some con- 
sideration. You will not heed it. You dare not disobey your 
masters. You have tied yourselves up in bonds that can not | 
severed, and you have entered upon a carcer that must be pursued 
to the end. You will realize the full me ure of the enormity ol 
this bill when the people arise and smite Lin their wrath Al 
ready they are speaking, and the thunders of their condemnation 
are heard even in the State that furn ithe idol at the other 
end of the Avenue and of him who he'd the money bags that 
wrought out the big majority that sits in this Chamber. 1 offer 
you the proofs of your wrong. You will reject them, but the 


country wil! receive them. 

I desire now to submit as a part of my remarks 
ment made by Daniel Webster and his distinguished associates 
early in the history of tariffs, which lays down fundamental doc- 
trine as sound to-day as it Was then and which never has and never 


the great argu- 


| will be shaken. 


It is the incarna- | 


tion of false pretense; a misnomer; a lie upon its face; the embod- | 


iment of sophistry and vicious deception, in that it holds out to 
Wage earners the fallacious promise of benefits and entices them 
into leuding their aid to the great scheme of grab that is the foun- 
dation principle of Republican policy and the end and aim of its 
existence, that is piling up Ossas of wealth upon Pelions of for- 
tunes, building up a narrowed circle of potentates into royal 
squads of “ four hundreds,” who by the power of their aggregated 
wealth dominate and direct the business of the country for their 
own 8 behoof, and have even acquired such proprietary in- 
terest in Government that they pull out their wads and buy a 

y and then sit at the committee tables in this forum of 


F 


old to their bursting coffers. 
ost of the murdered ocean 
have it shake its gory locks 


seek to tax the people to add more 


eater. could I invoke the 
0 
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great country aan 


this 
other side of that aisle. 


ee 


I can imagine the frightful specter 
ts from a phantom ship at the portals of this House and 
into this presence clad in the somber cerements that ill 
ae wounds that brought it to its cruel death, bar- 
these [ied care to the startled gaze of gentlemen descend- 

of its murderers and themselves conspirators after the fact, 
and I can see it make grewsome obeisance before that awful ros- 


ze 


people and write out the schedules and the rates by which they | 


Chamber, what affrighted scampering there would be upon | 


rHE TARIVER IN 18% 


At a meeting of merchants and others interested in commerce 
and agriculture, at Boston, August 17, a snbcommittee of seven, 
consisting of Messrs. Perkins, Gardner, We V elles, Shimmin, 
Sturgis, and Door, were appointed and submitted a report to an 
adjourned meeting at Faneuil Hall, October 2, on the tariff act 
then pending, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS AND REPORT 

‘We therefore recommend the adoption of the following resolutio: 

“ Resolved, That we have regarded with pieasu t establi ent and 
success of manufactures among us, and consider their ¢ vth. w n natural 
and spontaneous and not the effect of a system of b wid pl ction, as 
an evidence of general wealth and prosperity 

* Resolved, That. relying on the ingenuit and ! our fel- 
low-citizens, we believe that all manutactur : ‘ acter and 

| cireumstances will be introduced and extende on and will pro- 
mote the public interests, without any further proute now re 
ceive 

* Resolved, That no objection ought ever to be ma toany anu nt of taxes 
equally apportioned and imposed for the purp ! ng 1 e neces- 
sary for the support of government, but that ta» posed on t people for 
the eole benefit ‘of any one class of men are e ly inconsist with the 
principles of our Constitution and with sound poli 

* Resolved, That the supposition that until the proposed tariff or some 
similar measure be adopted we are and shall be dependent on foreigners for 
the means of subsistence and defense is, in our opinion, altogether fallacious 


and fauciful and derogatory to the character of the 
* Resolved, That high bounties on such domest 
cipally benefited by t 


nation 
c manufactures a4 are prin- 
t tariff favor great capitalists rather than personal 








= 


industry or the owners of small capital, and, therefore, that we do not per- 
ceive its tendency to promote national industry. 

‘ Resolved, That we ure eqaally incapable of tecewering its beneficial ef 
fects on agriculture, since the obvious consequence of its adoption would be 
that the farmer must give more than he now does for all he buys and receive 
less for all he sells. 

** Resolved, That the imposition of duties which are enormous and deemed 
by a large portion of the people to be unequal and unjust is dangerous, as it 
encourages the practice of smuggling. 

** Resolved, That the proposed tariff and the principles on which it is avow 
edly founded, would, if adopted, havea tendency, however different may be 
the motives of those who recommend them, to diminish the industry, impede 
the prosperity, and corrupt the morals of the people.” 

Your committee beg leave to report that we have examined the proposed 
tariff and submit to you some remarks relating to its probable operation on 
the community and to the principles on which it is professedly founded. We 
shall not enter into a minute discussion of its details, as the imposts which 
ought to be laid depend in every case on a variety of considerations peculiar 
to itself, and as we do not consider it any part of the duty assigned to us to 
digest a code of revenue laws. Neither shall we invite your attention par 
ticularly to the effects of the measure on commerce, because we presume you 
wish to have it distinctly understood that the merchants in this vicinity 
neither expect nor de«ire any pecaliar favors, nor any protection or encour- 

ement whatever which is not required by the interests of the public. 
They were not forward, therefore, to oppose the duties recently recom- 
mended, however pernicious to themselves as individuals, believing it was 
their duty to acquiesce in them, if the public good required it, and that they 
would not be imposed if it did not, 

But the influence which has been obtained by the zeal of private interests 
admovishes us that those whose situation and experience enable them to 
judge of the operation of this new system should exert themselves to diffuse 
such information as may tend to make its consequences rightly and generally 
understood. Its avowed object is to direct and control the occupations of 
men by granting special privileges to those engaged in particular pursuits. 
This can be done (waiving the important question whether it can be done at 
all without violating the spirit of the Constitution) only at the expense of the 
community for it is evident that 


LEGISLATION DOES NOT CREATE WEALTH, 


but omnaly transfers it from hand to hand, and can enrich one class only by 
impoverishing the others. It would surely be surprising that a system of 
restriction so unequal and so repugnant to all sound theory should be adopted 
by a free and enlightened yple at a time when the greatest statesmen of 
Europe, after a long trial of it, are openly acknowledging its incorrectness, 
and whole nations suffering and lamenting the consequences of its adoption, 
and when our own unexampled success, under a more liberal policy, has given 
the sanction of experience to the deductions of reason. 


PROHIBITORY DUTINS DEPRECATED. 


This tariff would impose on certain foreign manufactures duties pro- 
fessedly and effectually prohibitory; and the question involved in its adop- 
tion is, not whether the consumer of those goods shall pay a higher price for 
them, but whether he shall be prevented from purchasing them at all; not 
whether the duty now levied on the importation of them shall be a little 
increased or diminished, but whether they shall be totally excluded. In one 
case this is already done. From the most accurate information, founded 
chiefly on official documents, it appears that from the year 1800 until the 
year 1812, both inclusive, the duties received on the importation of the coarse 
cottons of India amounted to more than $3,936,000. But in 1816 the duty was 
raised to 6} cents on every square yard, about 8&3} per cent on their average 
cost, which, added to the necessary charges, equal 27 per cent more, has 
utterly excluded them, and the whole revenue once derived from this source 
islost. Since the organization of our Government there have been paid into 
the Treasury of the United States from the customs alone nearly $350,000,000, 
while the whole amount of internal-revenue and direct taxes has been little 
more than $34,000,000. 

To prevent the importation of manufactures would of course deprive the 
Treasury of the imposts now levied on them, and an equal sum must 
therefore, in order to support the necessary expenses of the Government, be 
raised by some other direct or indirect tax on the people. 


CONSUMER PAYS THE TAX. 


The Committee on Manufacinres who prepared the tariff did not overlook 
nor deny this consequence of its adoption, and in order to remedy it provided 
that an additional impost should be laid on all articles of general consump- 
tion or necessary use which are not raised in our own country, such as spices, 
coffee, and many others, forming a large part of our imports. A new impost 
on such articles, by increasing their price, would have some tendency to di 
minish their consumption, and thus prevent an increase of the revenue pro 

rtionate to the increase of duty; but making no allowance for this diminu- 

ion, the additional duty on them would not nearly supply the deficiency 
occasioned by the loss of the imposts on manufactures. e chairman of the 
committee just mentioned appeared to be well aware of this fact, and de 
clared it to be another inevitable consequence of their system that an excise 
should be imposed on domestic manufactures: and this, if our manufacturers 
are to have a monopoly secured to them, as seems to be contemplated, will be 
a new tax on the consumer. The first consequence, then, of excluding for 
eign manufactures by high duties is to create a necessity for some other tax 
equal to the whole sum now levied on them, and which will necessarily be 
lost by their exclusion. Another consequence, and the only one which bene- 
fits the American manufacturer, is to enable him to raise the of his 

roductions in our market by adding to it a sum equal to the difference be- 

ween the present and the proposed prohibitory duty, which addition must 
be paid entirely by domestic consumers. 


DUTY PAID BY THE CONSUMER. 


No duty could enable him to manufacture for exportation; for if he can 
not at home enter into competition with foreigners without being _- 
tected by an impost, it is obvious that he can not rival them abroad where 
there is no such discrimination in his favor, and where he is burdened, as 


weil as they, with the expense of transportation. Duties im for the 
mere pu of revenue give an advantage equal to their whole amount to 
our manufacturers. 
REVENUF DUTY RAISED IS DOUBLY INJURIOUS. 
But by increasing duties until they become prohibitory the suffer a 
twofold rice of the goods prohibited is raised, and the revenue 


ury—the 
formerly collected from them is lost. With the sole motive, then, of em- 
eee Oe epaetatar to raise his price, and thus tax the public in this 

ay for hisemolument, tax from which he can derive noad vantage is 
at once to be laid on the articles of general use which we car not , and 
hereafter still a third, either on the consumptien of domestic 


directly and labor. We should not object to burde 
or on e im 
caually aupentiensl cn sales Gan sobemme Gnantenny Sor abaiaianetiny te 
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Government; but to impose one tax for no other purpos: 
the imposition of another seems to us to bea policy as w 
alarming. , 
TARIFF BURDEN FALLS ON THE Poor 

The burden occasioned by most of the particular dui 
would fall on all the community, but chiefly on those least 
In this country the poor man personally consumes as iu 
coffee as the rich, and though his clothing is not so fine. vy. 
tutes a much greater proportion of his whole expense. B 
tariff is so nicely adjusted as to lay a far heavier impost 
and linens than on those of finer texture. It is obvious 
duty can have no effect except in so far as it increases ¢} 
ishes the quantity here of the foreign merchandise on w))i 
and consequently can be of no service to any manufacture) 
whose productions this merchandise now actually comes in: 
our owa market. All who have no foreign rivals here at ; 
carry on their business suecessfully and supply the country \ 
of their labor, can derive no advantage, direct or indirec‘. ; 
duty on such articles as they manufacture, since they hay. 
clusive possession of the market, and their prices are recu|a: 
eign but by domestic competition. An additional impost o 
are made by these would be merely nominal and would hay j,., 
it were to blind them to their true interests and induce them 
protection, at once needless and futile, to bear, together wit 
comaenanty, a great and real burden for the sole benefit of t 
now have foreign competitors. 


FREE RAW MATERIALS. 


Some manufacturers, as those of chocolate and refine 
greatly injured, and thoseof cordage, and so of iron, an: 
still more so, by the duties proposed to be laid on the ra 
manufactures, the price of which must thus be increase: 
tion lessened. The impost on iron is ticularly injuri: 
is required for the machines of manufacturers themse! vos, | 
ments of agriculture and all the tools of the mechanic a: 
which 6,000 tons are annually made, and chiefly from forciyn | 
the very few of our manufactures now actually exported. A 
number of men is employed in converting this material into. 
than in extracting it from the ore, and surely the interests of thu) 
not to be sacrificed to that of the few. The contemplated ex. 
manufactures will not be confined to those to which alone this ts 
areal and eificient protection, but extend to all. Let the ma: 
then, who now carry on their business untaxed and those wh» 
ductions look to the end and mark the double effect of such excis 
raising the cost and diminishing the consumption of them. 


WAGE EARNERS GET NO BENEFIT. 


The manufacturers above mentioned must immediately suf. : 
with the farmers and all other citizens, the double burden of a 
supply the deficiency of the revenue, and an increase in the pri: 
and of those little, innocent, social luxuries which have hith« rt. 
greatly enjoyed among us. And for whose emolument’ | 
efiect, for that of the manufacturers of cotton, wool, iron or uss, 
men whose business requires considerable capital. We have 1 : 
determining exactly the number of workmen engaged in these pu 
those employed on cotton are far the more numerous; and the gre: 
lishment for working this material, that at Waltham, which his: 
nearly a half million, and which makes its own machinery, and d 
aman beyond its own walls except the venders of its goods, requir 
sons, men, women, and children, to carry on its work. But hoy 
number thus employed be estimated, it is manifest that it must bow 
a proportion to our population that the rate of wages throughout 
would not be perceptibiy increased, and therefore these workmen \ 
ceive no more than mo grenean price of labor. The gain, then, w 
to the capitalists who dwn the factories, and to them alone. 


BURDEN FALLS ON THE POORER CLASSES 


Thus according to this new scheme a great, certain, and immediate bu 
falls on the public, most heavily on the poorer classes, and redoun |. tot 
clusive emolument of afew,and those few the wealthy. Surely sucha ’ 
can only be justified by showing clearly that some definite ultimate national 
benefit will result from it fully equal to the present burden: anil ‘ 
cates attempt to do this b urging, in the first place, that it is necessar 
national independence, ‘ow is it necessary for national independe: 
the elaborate defense of the system by the chairman of the commit 
invented it we find it repeatedly asserted “we must command our own 
consumption.’’ Happily for us, this isinterpreted in the sam 
and it means, as itseems, that we must have neither imposts nor importa! 
in plain English, that we must use nothing but our own production 


FICTITIOUS AIDS UNNECESSARY. 


Ina certain sense we may be said to depend on foreign nations for 
ever we receive from them. But they quely depend on us for the eq 
lent which we pay them for it, and this dependence is voluntary : 

Nor is it any derogation from national Cony A sovereign 
tribute from a foreign country depends on it for that tribute. »: 
therefore its servant, but its master. If one country produces 

and exports only manufactures, and another, in return for these. |» 
with the raw materials composing them, the former may with most )') 
be called dependent, for since every country bas necessarily the ©). 
labor in proportion to its population, that which produces the raw 
may manufacture it whenever it Chouses to do so; but the abi 
ether to labor would be worthless if it could not procure the ima 





which that labor be applied, The exchange of raw cotton, thes! 
manufactures, es Europe dependent on America, rather than a 
the planter of South which of the two is the depo 


on Burope. As 
himself or the 


Manchester 4 7 
The farmer is Coa mech Aaeepeanens ale man because he produces the ». 
of subsistence and the for the labor, and the nation which do 
holds, like him, in its own hands the means of commanding the excr''” 
others. The ca y of for our own support constitutes | 
pendence, and is not by exchanging our superfluous pr 
tions for those of other countries. If goods we receive are com: 
mere luxuries, we can subsist without but this is noreason for de): 
{ them unnecessarily. If they susipent ‘actures of mater 
raised by us, and we their importation, make them 
cuselven, ate Se Ce ier on oe it not equally true 
hich supplies us, or any other ~" 
. Wo may make them at the si’ 
w not dependent. And why — “it 
assume a burden now because it may fallon us hereafter, or how tors 
a future and a evil to make it immediate and certain’ 


thou nation, -not permit itself to be surprised by hostilities 
hose raunitions which therefore, accumulat 














war, or at least provide the means of obtaining them. Food and cloth- | 

g are also for subsistence, anc of course for defense: but the | 
demand for these, being constant at all times, affords of itself a constant 
enc uragement to their producti m without the special aid of government 
With regard to.all the means of defense, however, it is enough for independ 


ence an security if we have the ability to produce or procure them when 
they are wanted. 

As to munitions of war, they should receive whatever encouragement 
necessary; as to food, we are burdened with it; as to clothing, the very pr: 

eal to prohibit immediately the impor on of foreign manufactures used 
cr this purpose implies of itself a conviction that we are already competent 
to supply our own wants. The quantity of naval stores required in peace 
being even greater than in war, the stock on hand for commercial purposes 
would, on @ sudden eruption of hostilities, afford the means of protec 
gutil we could raise them. In thus considering the subject as it affects our 
means ef defense we have take’: the case assumed by manufacturers as mos 
favorable to their pretensions—that of a war with all mankind. It is obvious 
that if there were any neutrals most of our wants would be supplied as 
certainly, though not as cheaply, as at present. We have found this to be 
true in our own wars, and all history confirms it. 

But, so far would the enormous tax proposed on hemp and iron be from 
contributing to national independence that it would strike a severe blow at 
our freedom and security. By the existing treaty American and British 
ships are placed on the same footing, and it isa subjex t of gratulation that 
our countrymen now sustain the competition. The imposition of new aud 
heavy bardens on our own shipping would tend to give the British the 
monopoly of our trade and to make them our sole carriers. When this is 
accomplished, there will be no lack of orders in council to regulate the trade 
of America, and the dependence which we shall suffer, unlike that of which 
we now con n, will neither mutual, voluntary. nor terminable. 


tion 


FREE MANUFACTURING BENEFITS MORE PEOPLE. 


Another Seeearie phrase for the advocates of this system is that it would 
romote national industry. What is national industry but the industry of 
dividuals? And what encourages it like high wages? And what sustains 

the price of wages but the demand for labor: And what tends so much to 
increase and support this demand as the employment of our whole capital in 
those pursuits in which the most labor is required? The occupations, then, 
in which a given capital demands and maintains the greatest quantity of 
bhaman labor are most promotive of industry, and this is eminently true in 
acountry where everything else is more abundant than capital. 

The price of manufactures involves the cost of the raw material, the sum 
paid the owner of the capital employed in working it, and the wages of the 
workmen. Itiswhen the wages are greatest in proportion to the whole price 
that ind is best paid and most encouraged. Machines for multiplying 
the effects of labor may indeed produce a great profit, but it accrues to the 
owners of them and not to those employed in managing them. Should any 
one construct a machine so perfect that it would enable a single hand, by 
merely turning a crank, to supply the country with broadcloth, the possessor 
of this curious piece of mechanism would certainly make a fortune; but the 
laborer who put it in motion would receive not a cent more than the regular 


wages for acrank. The oceupations in which money is laid out for 
complicated machinery for lands, buildings, and fixtures, to accumulate the 
Taw wate or the means of converting it to use, or keep on hand a great 
quantity of articles manufactared, so as to dispose of them most benefi 


cially in the market, may afford a profitable investment for capital, bat have 
noexclusive nor peculiar tendency to increase the price or the amount of 


The f: at Waltham tends to raise wages no more than every other 
establishment, however smal! its capital, which employs the same number 
of hands, and it is difficult to conceive a case in which industry or its reward 
can be increased by turning any number of men from one pursuit to another 
The machines and implements for the aid of labor, which can be profitably 

ploy @ very smal! capital, such as the tools of the mechanic, are 
most useful to the r; those which require a large capital, tothe rich. The 

use wealth, the latter to concentrate it. Which is the most 


yinents, such as household manufactures, which do not inter 
. but only eevee its intervals, do, indeed, increase 

the quantity of industry inacountry. But these need the least encourage- 
The devoted to them is an absolute gain to the individual, as 

well as to the public, and may be deemed to cost him nothing; hence he is in 
from the competition of those who must derive the means of sup 


rt, however small, from making similar articles. The same may be said of | 


w afford occupation to children and to the other classes who now 
little or no occupation. The subsistence of these persons being 
sroae” Wine con for, their wages in such new employment would be clear 
profit. ean really afford to work for nothing, and will be induced todo 
8o for next to nothing. 


PROTECTION RUINOUS TO SHIPPING. 


incumbent on those who would give aid to one class of men to be satis 
that they shall not materially injure another class, who 
jon. In the year 1810 the Ll 
,and as | seaman is required on an average for every 

09 men must have been employed in that capacity 
tons 4 tons of iron are consumed, the price of working 
nd; hence the very labor of the blacksmith on the iron 
these vessels, independently of subsequent repairs, was 
lions and a half of dollars. Among how many was this 
carpenters, valuing their labor at $10 per ton, one-third 
sometimes been paid, received for building these vessels more 
is a given rule that for every ton of shipping a ton of 
, and for this, at §9 a ton, the farmer must have received 


average duration of our vessels, including losses at sea, is estimated at 


seven years; suppose it ten, then, in order to maintain the same quantity 
somipping. these supplies must every ten years be repeated, and this in add 


amount necessary for repairs. Estimate the number of 
and add to them the ship joiners, the boat builders, the 
block and pump makers, the painters, glaziers, and plumb 
smiths, the ———, the carvers, sailmakers, riggers, 
feht makers, the bakers, butchers, packers, grocers, chandlers, coopers, 
trackmen, stevedores, and laborers, the gunsmiths, the mathe 

makers, whartingers, owners of wharves and warehouses, 

who derive a subsistence from navigation, and their wives 
dependent on them, and see how wide a ruin would fol 
what we are pleased to call “commanding our own 


may be said, will be left. But to what will this 


and 
attempt to do 
The it 
— all that fon of it which is employed in trans- 
Senn, from r countries, or those destined to them, 
which ultimately results from commerce! 
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| rate than is now paid for them 
| ral attachment of men to the pursui 
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PROTECTION RUIN ro A rol UR} 
It has been ass¢ \ 
+) } oh the will . : . 
t i y © su ( \ 
p l for th : 7 
t on t I , 
i ¥ mnater mn ! 
! extend ‘ i 
wh exper ‘ slln 
ime > most i | i ! 
ubsistence than i ri} r fe 
now, and here ‘can do no m 
- nee, then, the demand for food car 
raised only by diminishing the suppl I 1 
th lare for ito quit the 
con 3, and the pri at 
from thelr pr ‘ ‘ 
now under cul Lila 
and allt) for t ‘ y \ 
the do tic mark for 1 ld: t en eased, tl 
and would be dim ed; for we cant ford t« t 
er count : we will take what t y can giv in 
armer understands very well t a foreign demand r his 
fits him by adva g the price, m nly that w 1 is eX 
10 whol q nt raised: he « uns more money ll ‘ i 
whether it is to | sumed at home it ad 
The establishment of domestic manufactures would indeed create a de 
mand at home for the materials of which they are composed, but at the same 
time would lessen the foreign demand to the same extent, because the: n 
which now supplies would cease to want t! juantity of t raw ma ial 
which it converts into manufactures for our: rket Arc be kk t reases 
the price of such manufactures tenda to diminish th« im na 
consequently the demand for them and for their materia ! the « t 
interest of the farmer that the raw material ra 1 by him should be 
factured as cheaply as possible in order to increase this consumption and de 
mand. It is also his direct interest, for this reason, tha ‘ the pe 
tion of the price paid by the consumer the larger the prop ion which the 


cultivator receives for his. 
The extent to which his productions are manufactured and used 
affects him, no matter by whom it is done or where. Some appear to in 


ine that our soil must always | luce tl same quantity, and that we ha 

only to determine whether it shall bo made use of at home or abroad. But 
this is not so. The productions of agriculture are created by the ll for 
them. The existence of more grain and cotton than we actually use nly 
the consequence of the demand for exportation. Destroy the cartse (as would 


be done by prohibiting importation) and what will be 
INFANT INDUSTRIES SHOULD BE WEAN} 


There is, however, an argument in favor of encoura z 
ployments by bounties or taxes which merits a different consideration. It 
has becn justly urged that there may be occupations peculiarly adapted to 
our situation and character, and which, if once established, might be carried 
on here better than elsewhere, so as te afford their productions at a cheaper 
And yet habit and indolence 
: in which they have 
and the immediate expense of commencing the busines 
skill which only time and experience anda d 


mne of the effect 


D 





i particular em- 


and the natu 
been educated, 
i1.and the want of that 


can give ubt how soon or he 


certainly the profit will be realized, may deter individuals from engaging in 
these occupations and induce them to persist in others less profitable to 
themselves and to the public; and thatif these difficulties can Ve overcome 
by a present tax which will be more than compensated by the reduction of 
prices hereafter, it is good policy to impose it. On this principle encou 
agement has always been given by our Government to particular pursuits, 
and it should always be given to the full extent that this principle will war 
rant. By its adoption the whole subject is made a question of econon 
economy to consumers, who are all the people—and it becomes our duty not 
how to make manufactures dear, but how te make them on the whole cheap 


and abundant: The best and perhaps the only effectual mode of doing it is to 
promote competitio: at the lowest prices 

There is a difference in this respect between navigation and manufactur 
Our ships engaged in foreign trade derive no advantag 


even Inout wn 
market from being near it; for all vessels must make two passages in order 
to carry goods from one country to another and bring back the returt and 
| it makes no difference which country is the first starting plac Our ships, 
| too, when in the port of a foreign nation, are liable to have a tax imposed on 
them which shall prevent their entering into a fair competition with those 
of that nation in the trade between us. But our manufactures used at ! 
and these only are benefited by an impost) have an advantage over all for 
eign goods equal both to the expense of transporting th att estimated 
by Mr. Hamilton at between 15 and 90 per cent, and to the duty imposed on 
their importation here for the purpose of revenue 
Besides, no other nation can tax our manufactures so as to prevent their 
entering into competition with its own in our market, or can give ite own any 
advantage over ours, but by granting a bounty on their exportation from its 
dominions. This bounty is never in fact equal to the cost of transportation 
and the impost here; and should it in any instance be greater, an equalit 
would be produced by laying an additional duty. equal to the difference, on 
importations from the single country which granted the bounty rhe policy 
of producing equality by such means—of raising prices to produce comp ti 
tion at high rates, when competition is useful only as it lessens them—may 
well be doubted. But on any ground, by what train of reasoning can it ’ 


shown that because a bounty is granted on the exportation of linens from 


England it would promote a free and general competition to prohibit or t 


those brought from Germany? Yet this is the motive assigned for im, 
a duty of 6} cents on every yard of German linen costing Ll) cents 
A USELESS SACKIFICE 

According to the principle above laid down, the reason for a tax incr 
the price of goods for a time being to lessen it aft ris, and th y 
motive for a present monopoly to create future mp t 1. it follows as an 
invariable rule that such tax or monopoly ought never to be perpetual, for 
this would be sacrificing the end to th Lea As th rd thus imposed 
upon the public is certain and immediate, it follo slao that those who call 








for it must show that a full equivalent will ultimately be r ved in the re 
duction of pric Ss; otherwise the margain is a bad one Again, since every 
benefit mani to be purchased as cheaply as po it follows still further 
that they must prove the present tax to be the smallest which is competent 
to effect their professed object, for sll beyond th sn useless sacrifice. It is 


in our opinion, an insuperable objection to the proposed bill that its advocates 
make no attempt to show to what the a ivantage they expect will amount, or 
what amount of taxes is requisite for its attainment 
NATURAL AND UNNATURAL PURSUITS. 
Asa general rule, the employments which need the smallest encovrage- 
ment are best fitted to our actual condition and most conducive to our 
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prosperity, and those which can be supported only by great bounties or taxes 
are shows by that very fact to be least adapted to our character and cire:.m- 
stances, and ieast likely to occasion a reduction of prices hereafter, by sustain- 
ing a free and general competition at the lowest rates. The enterprise and 
activity of our citizens leave little doubt that the pursuits most appropriate 
to our situation will ultimately be established without any extravagant aid 
from government, so that the only effect of assisting them would be to has- 
ten their establishment. Is this an advantage worth the price we are called 
on to pay for it? Those who assert the fact are bound to prove it clearly. 

It is only in a very clear case that this principle should be put in practice, 
since in the experience of nations the failure of such attempts has been much 
more frequent than their success, and has always produced mischiefs not 
easily remedied. The encouragement of silk manufacture in England isa 
source of great distress among the people and great embarrassment to the 
Government. 

OBJECT OF PROTECTION IS CHEAPER GOODS. 


The other question is equally important. Is the immense tax proposed to 
be laid in favor of particular manufactures necessary for their protection? 
Since true economy requires the expense of protecting those articles only 
which become cheaper hereafter in consequence of the protection, no manu 
factures should be encouraged from this motive but such as can be afforded 
by the market at a lower price after the difficulties of establishing them are 
surmounted; and these, of course, so long as they continue to maintain the 
price at which they can be sold at first, afford him a profit constantly in- 
creasing. 

Whenever, therefore, the encouragement granted to any manufacture is 
sufficient to occasion its establishment and existence, its extension and the 
further emolument of those engaged in it may safely be left, and ought to be 
left, to time, skill, and industry. Can, then, the manufacturers, for whose 
benefit the new tariff is chiefly designed, exist under our present system? 
Do they in fact exist? Their zeal, activity,and almost success in the attempt 
to render their fellow-citizens tributary to their wealth seem to leave no 
room for that question. The necessity of supporting cotton factories is most 
strongly urged. Now, the price at which the manufacturers in our vicinity 
can go and take the cotton from the wharf and bring it back manufactured 
to the warehouse is little more than the mexe imposts on the cottons of India, 
the only goods which would otherwise come into competition with it. 

Though the advocates of the bill under consideration assume the name and 
the authority of the manufacturers of the United States, the great majority 
of our manufacturers would be directly and severely injured by its enact- 
ment. In this part of the country those most deeply interested in the pur- 
suits to which it gives the greatest aid desire, as we believe, no further en- 
couragement, but understand their true interests and are well aware that 
exorbitant taxes imposed for their profit could not be long in operation be- 
fore their effect on other manufacturers and on the community would be 
known and felt, the natural consequence of which would be to cause a reac- 
tion in public opinion and induce the people in their indignation to withdraw 
the protection now afforded to our manufacturers and to leave them to con- 
tend at once with foreigners in our market, without any other superiority 
than that derived from being near the consumer and from duties laid for the 
80 e purpose of revenue. 

We rejoice to see manufactures flourish, and deem their spontaneous growth 
an evidence of wealth and prosperity; but to them and to all pursuits the 
best protection is that which is permanent. The great excellence of laws, 
and especially of such as affect the employments of men, isstability. By this 
only individuals are enabled tu regulate their conduct beforehand and to cal- 
culate the chance of success in the occupations which they may select, with- 
out dang-r of having the bread of their industry snatched from their mouths 
by nice experiments and novelties in legislation. 


The bil) which we are now considering bristles with bounty and 
larzess from caption to finish, distributing with most wasteful 
hand benefactions »nd gratuities, subsidies and cessions, to private 
enterprises. It avails nothing to talk of it in this presence and to 
tell members who are consenting to this foul wrong that it is un- 
constitutional, as [have already amply proven on another occasion, 
and so I summon the courts to appear against this monstrous ille- 
gality and against those whoare committing this assault upon the 
ee rights without and within our sacred Constitution, and I 
ay it before the bar of the people and ask judgment upon the 
great iniquity. 


Tae OPINIONS oF Mr. Justice SHEPARD AND COMPTROLLER BOWLER 
HOLDING SUGAR-BoUNTY LEGISLATION UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 


1. 
Court of appeals‘of the District of Columbia. 


The United States, ex rel. The Miles Planting and Manufacturing Company, 
appellant, vs. John G. Carlisle and Joseph S. Miller, respondents. 


Appeal from judgment of speciaf'term of supreme court of District of Co- 
lumbia, at law, No. 36835, McComas, J., dismissing petition for writ of 
mandamus. 

Mr. Justice Shepard delivered the opinion of the court: 

This is an appeal from a judgment dismissing a petition for a writ of man- 
damus. The petition was filed September 19, 1804, by the Miles Planting and 
Manufacturing Company, a corporation of the State of Louisiana, against 
John G. Carlisie, Secretary of the Treasury, and Joseph 8S. Miller, Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue of the United States. 

Relator alleges that it is the owner of five different places in the State of 
Louisiana for the production of sugar; that under the inducement offered 
by the peneey pe ovenose of the revenue act of October 1, 1890, common! 
called the McKinley bill, it met all the requirements necessary to make itself 
a licensed producer of sugar thereunder; and that in compliance with the 
requirements of the law it gave the notice, filed the application, and executed 
a bond for $251,000, as required by the law, and on July 2, 1894, received the 
necessary licenses fcr the production of sugar at each of its said places for 
the current year. 

The petition sets out the provisionsof the said act, which yee that the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, shall prescribe rules and regulations for the production of 
sugar, and, under the direction of the Secretary. shall exercise supervision 
and inspection of the licensed producers, and shall certify to the Secretary, 
after such supervision and inspection, the amount of money earned by each 
licensed producer, who shall have complied with the regulations, prelimi- 
nary to payment under the appropriation made in the act. 

It is further alleged that the required rules and regulations were made 
and published August 18, 1802, and have never been altered or abolished; 
that in accordance with its licenses aforesaid, relator gave notice and made 
application for inspection and supervision, as prescribed at each of its said 
= of production, for the sugar-making season then about to begin, and 

t respondents refused to obey the law and denied the demand. 
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ee) 
The prayer of the pee is for a rule to respondents to show en 
a peremptory writ of mandamus shall not issue commanding the», 
out their said regulations, and the law, by exercising supervis ion : 
tion as therein directed and provided for. By 

By way of return tothe rule toshow cause, the respondents filo 
in which they did not deny the facts alleged in the petition, (ut 
refusal to comply upon the grounds that the act required was not 
that the law had been repealed by the revenue act of August 23, 1st 
if unrepealed, it was not « valid law. a 

Relator moved to quash the return as insutfiicient; but the cour: 
to the contrary, overruled the motion and dismissed the petition 

1. The first question to be considered is, Is this a case (eonced.n-; 
ity of the actin question) in which a mandamus can be ordered: ~ 

The circumstances under which an executive officer may be cv, 
perform an official act, and the principles applicable thereto, hay. 
sidered by us in two cases recently decided, Seymour vs. Sout}; « 
App. Cas. D.C.,, 240 (22 Wash. L. Rep., 111); International Con. (.,. 

id., 582, the last of which has been affirmed on appeal to the Sup) 
of the United States (December 10, 1894, 23 Wash. L. Rep.,1). | 
cussion would add nothing new. ; 

In the view that we have taken of the repealing clauses of ¢) 
August 28, 1804, and their effect upon the claims of relator, wet}, 
necessary to consume time in an examination of the detail, of th 
the regulations made thereunder, with a view to determine whe: 
required of respondents call for the exercise of discretion or 
ministerial. If the act has been repealed, and the rights of the a 
fallen therewith, there remains no duty which the respondents ¢oyjq. 
fully perform. ; 

2. This brings us to the question whether the repealing lau: 
now in force had the effect to at once repeal the bounty clan 
October 1, 1890, and to take away all claims thereunder. 

The repealing clause, specially directed to the sugar-bount 
the old law, reads as follows: 

‘Paragraph 182. That so much of the act entitled ‘An act to 
enue, equalize duties, and for other purposes,’ approved Octo! 
provides for and authorizes the issue of licenses to produ 
the payment of a bounty to the producers of sugar trom beets 
sugar cane grown in the United States, or from maple sap produ 
the United States, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. and her 
be unlawful to issue any license to produce sugar or to pay any 
the production of sugar of any kind under the said act.” : 

Tois is not only a direct repeal of that part of the act, but also » 
prohibition of any further payment of bounty. 

It is contended, on behalf of the appellant, that the words fo!! 
repeal, “and hereafter it shall be unlawful to issue any licen 
sugar,’’ must be held to show that * this repeal has reference on|\ 
to be granted in the future, and not to licenses granted and exi 
passage of the act.” 

The meaning of the word “‘ hereafter” must be controlled by t) 
generalintent. Considering the length of time that the bill was 
and the changes that were made from time to time in this rep 
before its final passage, it is not strange that the phrase, as fina 
should lack something of precision. But without recurring to t 
ings in the House and Senate, or the debates therein, which are 
guides to interpretation, we think it perfectly plain that the m 
this word and its collocation can not be given the e!fect contend 

The repealing clause is one complete sentence. and the words «| 
are followed by these: * or to pay any bounty for the produ 
any kind under the said act.” If it had been contemplated that t 
holders of licenses taken out before the repeal should be respecte | 
nized as lawful, this intention would have beon manifested a'so 
tion to the sweeping prohibition of the payment of any furt 
after that date. 

It is an undoubted rule of construction that the special meaning 
that might, under some circumstances, be found to lurk in as 
part of a sentence must yield to the plain intention disclosed t 

The contention that by the use of the word “hereafter ™ the plain i tof 
the clause is to cut off the bounty only as to licenses thereafter i ms 
farfetched and untenable. The clause making it unlawtfu ' 
bounty ” under the act then and there repealed could only hav: 
to licenses taken out by parties under the old law while the pa f th 
new one was delayed. No new license could be issued, and conse ;iontly 1 

vayment of bounty could be made thereunder after the repeal of the o 


i 
l 
aw; hence the express prohibition of payment could only apply to claims 
made under the licenses that had been previously issued. 

It is further contended that the relator, by reason of its complianc: with 


the law then in force, is not a mere licensee, but must be considered as 
toa contract who has acquired a vested right and property inter: 
assuming this contractual relation and the existence of a vested right 
claimed that it is expressly protected and exempted from the 0)» n of 
the repeal by the saving clause in paragraph 72 of the new law, as io)lows 

ne 72. Allacts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions 
this act are hereby repealed; but the repeal of existing laws or modificati)! 
thereof embraced in this act shall not affect any act done, or any right accruing 
or accrued, or any suit or proceeding had or commenced in any civil va 
before the said repeal or modifications; but all rights and liabilities u 
said laws shall continue and may be enforced in the same manuer is i 
repeal or modifications had not been made.” 

This clause is substantially like the re 
revenue acts, and was not intended to embrace or to refer to the provisions 
of the act relating tothe bounty. ‘“ These different parts of the act, inl 
spect to their operation, have no legal connection whatever with cach other 

hey are entirely se ble in their nature, and in law are wholly independ- 
ent of each other. e relates to the imposition of duties upon imported 
articles; the other to the ore of money from the Treasury for 
pate on articles produ in this country.” (Field vs. Clark, i145 U.>., 

Beas the foregoing reason, it was proper, if not necessary, to enact sepa 
rate repealing ciauses adapted to the nature of these two separate and dlis- 
tinct objects; besides, the revenue part of the law was not abrogated, bu 
substituted merely by another for the same general purpose. 

h 72 


L party 


ise 
ler 
aid 


ling clauses of former tariff or 


In view of the s repealing clause relating to the bounty provisions 0! 
the act, paragrap must be referred to the provisions of the tariff act 
alone. ‘The eg nyt rights and liabilities thereunder was rendered pr . 
and necessary by the enormous volume of business done under the act ane the 
difficulties and litigation attending upon its construction. An unconditionl 
repeal of its provisions, thereby terminating rightsand destroying liabilit ies 
accrued thereunder, would have been attended with great con usion ans 
probable loss of revenue to the Government, as well as injustice to individ: 


Conceding the eonstitutionality of the bounty law. for the sake of argu, 
ment, it is clear that the claim tioner, by virtue of its licenses, even ! 
it might be considered p ty as between third persons claiming the 9x pect- 
ancy, constitutes but A pee i a prom of securing a mere bounty s 
gratuity offered by one Congress w: another had the undoubted right 
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i 
all. The authority for this view is overwhelming, and it is too plain to | the line in all cases so as to decide what is a pul rpose in tl y ane 
samit of uestion. ( $ Co. = East Saginaw, 13 Waill., 373; Welch vs. Cook, | what is not ° * But in the case bet I 1 7 h h the towns = 
97 U.S.. 5t ; Newton vs. Commissioners, 1) [ S., 548; United States vs. Teller, | authorized to contribute aid by way of taxation to any class of mannfactu 
107 U. S., 64; Pennie vs. Reis, 12 U. S., 464; Crenshaw vs. United States, 134 | ers, there is no difficulty in holding that this i t a public p us wo 
U.S., 99.) have been considering. If it be sai the local 1 ’ 
The claim under such an act is but a mere inchoate interest or right. at | of a town by est ablishing manufact ; a 
the best. and no more a contractual or vested right than has uniformly been | business or pursuit which employs « ‘ I ! 
held with respect to the right of an informer or an officer in penalties and | chanic, the innkeeper, the ba . - 
forfeitures under revenue or penal Jaws. (United States vs. Morris, 10 Wheat., | equally promoters of the p : 
246: Norris vs. Crocker, 13 How., 429; Dorsheimer vs. United States, 7 Wall. 106.) | by forced contributions. No line r ! 
ur conclusion, therefore, is that the repeal of the bounty provisions of | which would not open the coffers of | ' 
the act of October 1, 1890, was immediate and complete, without excepting or | of two-thirds of the business 1 
protecting any such right as relator claims thereunder, and consequently | The only dissent from the judgment an 
there remains no duty with respect thereto that the respondents might or | Mr. Justice Clifford, who maintained the a ( ' 
could lawfully rform. | the State, save when restrained by the provision wr oT eral 
8, The constitutionality of the bounty law has been raised by the res}.ond- | Constitution. The doctrine of the case has be: : 
ents and fully argued. While its decision might be evaded under our con- | unanimous court in two later ca pre : 
clusion with respect to the repeal of the law, we think the question one that | (Parkersburg vs. Brown, 106 U. S., 487: Co La Gra | 
should be met and determined. | In the second of those cases Mr. Justice Gray ci fort 1 
The situation is very different from that presented to the Supreme Court | said 
in Field vs. Clark. There the question was not distinctly involved in nor “The general grant of legislative power in t! nstitut 
n incidental to the matter in controversy. Congress had enacted | not enable the legislature, in the exercise eit : ¢ 
the law, the Executive had approved it, and the executive officers recognized | main or of the right of taxation, to take private } rtv wit! \ 
its validity and were engaged in its execution. The great pecuniary inter- | er's consent for any but a public object. Nor « © legis 
ests to be affected were not before the court and might have been injured | counties, cities, or towns to contract for priva ybjects d 


without a hearing. Here thequestion is raised by the officers of the Govern- | paid by taxes. It can not, therefore, author t issue b 


ment and its decision invited. The party at interest is the actor in the liti- | merchants or manufacturers, w hether natural persons 


tion, and began its suit with the knowledge that if correct in its other | their private business. These limits of the lewislative power a os 
contention, this question lay directly in the path of its prayer for relief firmly established by judicial decisions to require extended argui on 

The power of Congress to pay bounties to manufacturers or producers in | the subject.’ ‘ ' 
order to encourage the manufacture or production of any article has never | After citing Loan Association vs. Topeka and Parkersburg i he 
been passed upon by the courts. By the very nature of Federal taxation | adds: 
and appropriations of public money, questions respecting their validity are * The decisions in the courts of the States are to the same eff 7 
very ETmicalt to be raised. There is no simple mode of challenge, as is the | a number of them), and * We have been referred to n DI we 
case in the States, where the taxpayer, having a direct interest, can invoke | To the cases cited by Mr. Justice Gray may be added the follow a 
relief through injunction, if need be. | : : 


of which were cited in Loan Association vs, T ca: Opi 
We have al referred to the case of Field vs. Clark, and the manner | 58 Me., 500; Curtis vs. Whipple, 24 Wis., 350; Pe +. Salem, 20 M 12; 
in which the question there arose and the reasons for which it was not de- | Hanson vs. Vernon, 27 Iowa, 28; Matter of Niagara Pa und W R.R 
cid al 








, Calder vs. Henderson (2 U. 8. App., 627) has been cited as upholding | Co., 108 N. Y., 875; Deal vs. Mississippi Co., 107 Mo., 464. 'T \ lis 
the power, but the question was not involved in the case. Thequestion there | directly in point bere, the court holding therein t! ul of t ! 
was simply whether the inchoate right tothe bounty of a licensee recognized | authorizing the payment of bounties for the pla trees u riva 
by the law and the executive officers of the Government passed to his as- | lands was an unconstitutional exercise of lewi power 
signee for the benefit of his creditors, and it was held thatitdid. As between Lowell vs. Boston (111 Mass., 454°, which was cited with expre uy val in 
the parties, it was held to be an expectancy which could be assigned as prop- | both Loan As ociation vs. Topeka and Cole es. La Gira one o vont 
erty under the authority of Williams vs. Heard (140 U. S., 529), Comegys vs. | considered cases upon the question of the pow the legislat t pose 
Vasse (1 Pet., 193), and other cases. taxes in aid of private enterprises for the pro { gre | e 
The principle, however, which underlies the question, and upon which its | The act under consideration was enacted by t rislature Ma hu 
solution depends, has, in our opinion, been time and again asserted and ap setts after the grvat Boston fire of IS72, and autho i the city ‘ nds 
plied in the court of last resort in such cases, beginning with Calder vs. Bull | to raise money to be lent to landowners for t! ir] nl re i the 
(8 Dall.. 386). In that case Mr. Justice Chase announced a sound doctrine as | burned district. In one sense in which this | | ! h 
regards the construction of legislative powers in this country in vigorous | general welfare, and in the same sense in which t subsidy to sua “du 
wie te te | cers is contended to be therefor the purposes the loan act were for the 
“T can not subscribe to the omnipotence of a State legislature, or that it is | good not only of the city of Boston, but also of the Sta snd, in a re, 
absolute and without control, although its authority should not be expressly | of all New England, of which Boston is the il m i 
restrained by tue constitution or fundamental law of the State. The people | ground of support for the act was presented in a masterly ma . t ir 
of the United States erected their constitutions or forms of government to | guament by Mr. Benjamin R. Curtis, from whose brief we q et " 
establish justice, to promote the general welfare, to secure the blessings of | “The primary object of the statute is not to benefit and ly ‘ 
liberty, and to protect their persons and property from violence. son. Its purposs and ends are strictly of a pub sture—to restore a 
“ The pur for which men enter into society will determine the nature | crease the taxable property and resources of t to prevent and guard 
and terms of the social compact; and as they are the foundation of the legis- | against the great evils and losses arising from utand gen \ 
lative power, they will decide what are the proper objects of it. The nature | ity, in embarrassing business, deranging finan 1 ously | 
and ends of legislative power will limit the exercise of it. * * * Thereare | wealth and prosperity of a large and most important part « h I 
acts which the Federal or State legislature can not do without exceeding au- | ple. and interfering with their comfort, happiness. and progre 
thority. There are certain vital principles in our free republican govern- | To thisargument Mr. Justice Wells, who dk i the opinion of th I 
ments which will determine and overrule an apparent and flagrant abuse of | made the conclusive reply: 
tive power, as to authorize manifest injustice by positive law, or to | “The power to levy taxes is founded on the rizht, duty, and r t 
e awa t security for personal liberty or private property for the pro to maintain and administer all the governme il functions of the t l 
tection whereof the government was established. An act.of the legislature | to provide for the general welfare. To justify exercise of tl 
(for I can not call it a law) contrary to the great peas prince sles of the social | quires that the expenditure which it is in led ‘to me hall | , 
compact can not be considered a rightful exercise of legislative authority. | public service or some object which concen t pub velfar i 
The o tion of a law in governments established on express compact and | motion of the interests of individuals, eithe t of prop 
on repu principles must be determined by the nature of the power on | ness, although it may result incidentally in the a neement pub 
which it is founded." | welfare, is, in its essential character, a private and not a publ ) llow 
e learned justice then proceeds to enumerate certain laws that might | ever certain and great the resulting good tot | pa 
be enacted, and among them “a law that takes property from A and givesit | by reason of its comparative importa ‘ en 
Racers sgain: “The incidental advantage to the public or to t tate which re from 
“The nius, the nature, and the spirit of our State governments amount | the promotion of private interests and the pr erity of } t 
to a prohibition of such acts of legislation. and the general principles of law | or business does not justify their aid by t! i i rh 
and reason forbid them. * * * To maintain that our Federal or State leg- | taxation or for which taxation may becom: t 
islatures possess such a if they had not been expressly restrained, | character of the direct object of the expendi t 
would, in my opinion, a political Coseey altogether inadmissible in our | validity as justifying a tax, and not the mag t ter 
een Sereraments. * fected, nor the degree to which t reneral adva the i 
The ressive declaration of the limitations upon legislative power pro- | thus the public welfare, may be ultimat t 
nounced in 1798 has lost none of its force or vitality through lapse of time, | The principle of this distinction is funda 
but has been substantially affirmed and reaffirmed in cases before the same | that is based upon reason rather tha nf 
and others. (Loan Association vs. Topeka, 20 Wall, 655.) The | In an analogous case Mr. Justice Br f t t 
Pontdecised in that case was that an act of the legislatureof Kansasavthor- | of Kansas, of which he was t ) mem 
ing and empowering cities and towns to encourage the establishment of Pubtie aid to private purp can not | ‘ 
manufactories and such other enterprises as may tend to develop and im public p:rpose, And where the public and | r ! ted 
prove suck cities, either by direct appropriation from the general fund or by | to be aided by a single con ion, the latte: 
he issuance of bonds, was. beyond the power of the legislature, and there- | uphold the grant Central Branch U.P. R. R. ¢ K 
fore void, : Nor was the decision of either of those « 
The truly great n of Mr. Justice Miller therein affirms the doctrine | question of municipal authority.’ but iy 
of Justice Chase in der vs. Bull, and advaaces it further in application to | “legislative power.” As said by Wells 
the great power of taxation. He says: “The point of difficulty is not as to the d 
“it must be conceded that there are rights in every free government be- | ing it to be imposed upol mited dist 
yond the control of the State. A government which recognized no such | right of the legislature to in ® or au 
rights, which held the lives, the liberty, and the property of its citizens sub- | plated by this st: 
ject at allAimes to the absolute disposition and unlimited control of even the fhe power here involved i 
most democratic depositary of power, is afterall but adespotism of the many, | production bas ne a 
The ree if you choose to call it so, but it is nevertheless a despotism. | tion for the support of the Gove t 
The of our governments, State and national, is opposed to the de- | had to be included in the est tes for annu 
tof unlimited Peper aeywhere. The executive, the legislative, and the | imposition of taxes to raise t re t ( 
udicial branches of these governments are all of limited and defined powers. | offered by the law to the pro suga 
here are limitations on such power which grow out of the essential nature | necessarily one where “the? cot tm yt 
of all free governments. Implied reservations of individual rights, without | tax,and if inthe given case no tax can law! i to pa 
which the social compact could not exist, and which are respected by all | contract itself is void for want of authority t 
goverumentsentitied tothe name. * * * To lay with one hand the power | of a contract which can only be fulfilled by to taxatio 
of the government on the property of the citizen and with the other to be- | the power to levy the tax for that purpose 1. 20 Wa 
stow it upon favored individuals to aid private enterprises and build up pri- |. In Field vs. Clark (143 U. 5.. 605) Mr. Justi n. referring 
vate fortunes is none the less a robbery becuuse it is done under the ‘orms of | tion therein raised as to the validity of the f uty provi he 
law and is called taxation. This is not legislation; it is a decree under legis- | act under considvration, suid 
lative Norisittaxation. * * * “The question of constitutional power tl ra 1 depends pr if 
We esta’ . we think, beyond cavil, that there can be no law- | notaltogether, upon the scope and effect of that clause of the ¢ titution 
ful tax which is not laid for a public purpose. It may not be easy to draw ‘ giving Congress the power ‘to lay and collect taxes, duties, imypx id 
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excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States.’ 

To avoid any misunderstanding as to the scope of this decision, it is eorer 
to add here that there are other delegations of power in the Constitution 
which expressly or impliedly permit the expenditure of the public moneys. 
Some of these have been mentioned by Mr. Justice Gray in his opinion in 
Cole vs. La Grange (113 U. 8., 1), and others might be added, as, by general 
consent, arising under the war power, the powers to regulate commerce, coin 
money, establish post-offices and post-roads, etc. No one of these is involved 
in this case, and with their construction we have nothing to do. 

The power to give the ae to producers of sugar must, as we have neem 
be referred to, and determined by, the general t in the first clause o! 
section 8 of Article L That there is no pretense of any other mney for the 

ant is further shown by this proposition, quoted from the brief of Mr. 

rent, of counsel for appellant: 

“The able men who enacted this bounty law never justified it upon the 
ground that a gratuity was intended to the licensees; but, realizing, with the 
statesmen of Europe, that the peteity of the commonweal would be ad- 
vanced by an increased production of domestic sugar which, while giving an 
increased stimulus toagriculture, would, by avoiding the necessity of sending 
abroad a hundred millions in gold annually to pay for foreign sugar, give an 
increased stability to our national finances, determined, in pursuance of a 
national policy analogous to that adopted in Germany and France, to stimu- 
late the production of American sugar by eiwwing to parties special induce- 
ments to invest capital and labor in the effort to develop the domestic sugar 
production in furtherance of such a national policy.” 

The power to levy taxes is one of the greatest, and to the citizen one of 
the most directly important, powers that can be exercised by any govern- 
ment. Within certain conceded boundaries it isabsolute and unlimited save 
by the discretion of the lawmaking power. It may be used to cripple or 
even destroy an industry or a business. The only refuge from its inordinate 
exercise in this country is by the peaceful revolution of popular elections. 
In our judgment, the true limitation of the power to impose taxes, conferred 
by the coregeng clause, is that the purpose must be public, that is to say, 
governmental. ; 

“All definitions of taxation imply that it is to be imposed only for public 
purposes.” (Cooley on Taxation, 67.) 

“Tf there is any proposition about which there is an entire and uniform 
weight of a authority, it is that taxes are to be imposed for the use of the 
people of the State in the varied and manifold purposes of the Government, 
and not for private Gets or the special benefit of individuals. Taxation 
originates from and is imposed by and for the State.” (Allen vs. Jay, 60 Me., 
128; Hanson vs. Vernon, 27 lowa, 28,47; Matter of Washington Ave., 69 Pa. St., 
362, 363; Sharpless vs. Mayor, etc., 21 Pa. St., 147.) 

“ Vast as is the power of the government to levy taxes upon its citizens, 
there are, nevertheless, limitations upon it of a very distinct and positive 
character which inhere in the very nature of the power itself. Somecf these 
limitations are commonly declared in the written constitutions, but the dec- 
laration is rather from abundant caution than from any necessity, as the 
limitations are equally imperative whether thus declared or not.” (Cooley 
on Taxation, 41.) 

The authorities from which we have so ——y | uoted refer directly to the 

wer to tax as exercised ty the | tures of the several States; but the 
_—— which they establish is y applicable to the taxing power of 

ngress. 

A commonly ted doctrine with respect to the legislative powers of 
the States has been that they are general in their nature and toa ab- 
solute, except where restrained by the provisions of their own and the Fed. 
eral Constitution, and the necessary implications therefrom. On the other 
hand, it has been uniformly held that the Government of the United States 
is one of “ de ted, limited, and enumerated powers.” (United States vs. 
Harris, 106 U. 5., 636.) In that case it was said, “‘ Therefore every valid act of 
Congress must find in the Constitution some warrant forits passage. Thisis 
apparent by reference to the following provisions of the Constitution” 
(quoting section 1, Article I, Article X, Amendments). Mr. Justice Story,in 

Commentaries on the Constitution, says: 

“Whenever, therefore, a question arises concerning the constitutionalit 
So the first question is whether t be ex 
in the Constitution. If it be, the question is decided. If it be not expressed, 
the next inquiry must be whether it is Fy! an incident to an express 
— and necessary to its execution. it be, then it may be exercised by 

= If not, Congress can not exercise it.” 

This distinction between the tax powers of the General and the State 
Guvepuqnaane is well described by the late Mr. Justice Miller in the following 
words: 

“The United States peiewe, limited form of government, one of the restric- 
tions to which it is subject is inregard et tolevy taxes. The States 
may levy them for a great many purposes for which can not, be- 
cause to the States belong all the powers not delegated to Congress. Hence, 
while the Censtitution of the United States has nowhere been amended by any 
imitations of its taxing power, there has scarcely been a State constitu 
convention in half a century that has not imposed some restrictions wu the 
power of the State to levy taxes."’- (Lectures on Constitution, page 247.) 

If, then, as we have seen from €he cases cited, the legisiature of a State 
no implied power to t subsidies or bounties to individuals, though, in a 
sense, the genera! welfare may be promoted thereby, a fortiori the Congress 
of the United States has no such power. 

It would be a useless consumption of time to enter upon a discussion of 
the interpretation of the language contained in the first clause of section 8, 
Article L, of the Constitution; nor is it necessary to doso. Several theories 
have been indulged in that regard. Mr. Madison,in No. 41 of the Federalist, 
Snemenes the een that this clause ‘ —_ to a com- 
mission to exerc every power which ma eged to necessary for 
the common defense or general welfare,” and says: “No proof 
could be given of the distress under which these rs labor for ons 
than their s to such misconstruction.” He evidently regarded it as 
a mere general expression and fraught with no special meaning as a sub- 
stantive Seren of power. He says: 

“ Nothing is more natural or common than first to use a 
and then to explain and qualify it by 
fact that this language is “a copy from 

It snag be Temerbed bere, ton thas sam 
similar general declarations: n is the case with Massachusetts and 
Maine, in both of which it has been as we have seen, that bounties can 
not be given to individuals in promotion of the general welfare. Let it be 
conceded, however, that the words es Ss debts and to provide for the 
common defense and welfare United States” are to be con- 
strued, according to the of Mr. Justice Story, as a q of 
the preceding tax clause as limi owas pee for the 
common defense and general welfare" (1 Story .911); still question 
remains, Is the grant of a bounty to producers of sugar a constitutional ex- 
ercise of the oy of taxation as so understood? 

We think authorities above 


° cited establish beyond that the 
power of taxation, in all free governments ibe sure’ie imfeed to pubic ob- 


jects and purposes governmental in their nature. N of ir 
public good or benefit will render valid taxation, or aces : 
revenues to be derived therefrom, for a private purpose. 


Although we have quoted liberal! 


from authorities cited in 


these propositions, the importance of the question is such that 


refrain from quoting from the o 


inionsof the judges of the suprem. 


Maine, in response to the inquiry of the legislature of that Stat 
which expresses our views perfeetly: 
“ Taxation, by the very meaning of the words, is fo: 


r blie pur 
for those the right of the Government is unlimited. publi pu 
benefit of the community resulting from any description of w. 


rl 


labor is of the same character, whatever may be the branch of ini 
which it is expended. All aseful laborers, no matter what the { 


serve the State b 


increasing the aggregate of its products 


There is nothing of a public nature any more entitling the man ifn 
public gifts than the sailor, the mechanic, the lumberman. or t}). 


“Our Government is 
ments are honorable. 


ugion equality of rights. All hon 
The State can not rightfully discriminate 


pations, for a discrimination in favor of one branch of industry js . 
nation adverse to all other branches. The State is equally bound : 
all, giving no undue advantages or special and exclusive prefer. 

(58 Me., 503.) Again it was said: “ But the subtle and sophisti) ,) 
those who are seeking their own private ad 
purse is that the successful establishment of a manufacturi; 
though the profits of it inure to private individuals, is indirect |: 


the community. But this is not an answer; it is simp! 
invasion of the fundamental principle above stated.” | fa 

if it may be for “the general welfare of the United States 
the production of sugar by the grant of a 


vantage by the us 


ya pret 
we 


bounty, it is hari to con \ 


the producers of corn, wheat, cotton, wool, coal, iron, «i! yor 
not be paid a bounty also. 


If Congres be conceded the power to grant subsidies fr. 


nues to 


that this discretion, like all admitted 


a doctrine would dest 
limited, and enumera 
tions of ee contained 


socialist 


legislation, the specious 
general welfare.” 


objects it may deem to be for the general welfar: 


wers of taxation, is a 


the idea that this is a Government «: 
wers,” render superfluous all the s| 
the Constitution, and open the way | 

lea for all of which has ev: 

It is a doctrine t we can not subscribe to 


Still less are we able to subscribe to a doctrine that legislation ma 
a Congress “im pursuance of a national policy analog 


adopt 


by Germany and France,” or any other government on th 


the earth. There is no inherent sovereignty in the General or in : 
The pone are sovereign. Certain powers of sove: 


governments. 
they have delegated wit: 


tion by the Assembly of France, the Reichstag 
Parliament of Great Britain, where power is unlimited, furnishes : 
precedent for legislation in thiscountry. 


tion, 


lution gave us our 


a free hand; others have been reserve! 


of Imperial Germany. or 


Our Revolution began in a protest against the arbitrary power 0! 
especial] 


Se The successful result of that re 


constitutions, State and Federal, wherein t 


ople, to guard against dangers to life, liberty, and property, reser ed . 
hemselves powers formerly had been ; 
ten constit 


“~A 


pu constitu I 
which lie dormant in every nation, are boundless in extent, and inca; 


definition.” 
In 


and the powers of our 


exercised by government 

isin every instance a limitation upon the powers 

of government in the hards of agents; for there never was written a; 
flican tion which delegated to functionaries all the latent 


hile of 
pabl 


which our national policy ought t 
tive bodies interpreted, the levislat 


of even the freest nations in the Old World serves better to illustrate t! 
to warnagainst their violation eit! 


wisdom of our written constitutions and 


in letter or in 5) 


pirit. 
We have been referred to certain acts of Congress in the past as affording 
a ical construction of the Constitution in this regard and furnishing « 
. The rule is well established 1 
never cpt wee ang mye It aie well set 
a power congress entitled to tl 
and is not to be led except for cog 
But at the same , to have this grea 


and gene aa. 
viction that such legislation 
the land.” (Field vs. Clark, 143 U. 8., 649, 
542, 562.) 

It would extend this alread 
ciatined t 
¢ ed to be in exercise of the same power invoked to support the sugar 


bopaty oc. 
In his Commentaries on the Constitution (section 991) Mr. Justice Story 


refers to acts of which the 
this act are the several acts relatin 
cogngnd te e008 


upon t! 
the = 
tially in that 


review the various and a: 


, 


ieee and bounties to persons 
in 1790. He refers tothe debates 


that, in case of doubt 


must have been | continued, repeated 
and it can not then be followed against a cor 
is clearly incom 


tible with the supreme law of 
Merritt vs. Cameron, 157 U.5., 


of Congress which a 


too long opinion to a most unreasona! 
ppropriations 


the nearest in approa 


wer of Congress to 
first was expre 


the salt used in curing the fis! 
of the Second Congress | pages 
362,401), and show that second bill could hardly have been passed ox 
strenuously contended for, that the money appropriate vs 
of a drawback of a ty TY and acted substan 
way. Upon this view Mr. 


fimally gave the bil! his 


have met with dete: 


at all times; and it can not be sai ' 


ce. The fact t 
or questionable va 
question, by reasor 
in aneffective man: 
orm and generally 4 
of this act that we 


of our duty. No time, noo 
people under the protection ©! 


nt below must be 
appellees. 


brothers in the affirmance of the |" 
do so 


t 


the 


upon the distinct grounds ¢! 
bounty has been expre= 
by right to bounty ! 


the case as here presented s!) 
a 


us against the Sect 
come. I do not. 
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ver, deem it necessary for any purpose of this case to discuss and decide 
yw constitutional question of the _— of Congress to provide for the pay. 
ent of ties in such case as that provided for by the late tariff act of 
P00. I prefer to express no opinion upon that subject. 


II. 
OPINION OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE TREASURY. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER OF THE TREASURY, 
September 4, 1895. 
The Auditor for the Treasury Department, having before him the claim of 
the Oxnard Beet Sugar Company, of Grand Island, Nebr., for $11,782.50, being 
the first claim allowed hy the Commissioner of Internal Revenue under the 
appropriation in the surdry civil appropriation act of March 2, 1895, for the 
payment of bounty on sugar, decided that said claim was ony of the character 
rovided for by appropriation of $238,289.08 contained in said act, and 
r toallow the same and certify the amount thereof tor payment from 
pai approgeiation. Tn accordance with the provisions of section 8 of the act 
of July 31, 1804 (28 Stat., 208). he certified his decision to the Comptroller as 
an ori ruction of the statute making that appropriation. The ap- 
propriation above referred to reads as follows: 
ere follows copy. } 
the Com: r, on account of the decision of the 
District of Columbia in the case of The 


aaeering Com 
eee. Rep., 33), holdin, 


1200, ge wn as the 


‘ court of appeals of the 
United States ex rel The Miles Plant 


the sugar-bounty provisions of the tariff act of 
cKinley Act. unconstitutional, called upon the 


Oxnard Beet Sugar Company and other claimants for the bounty provided | 
in the act of March 2, 1895, for arguments to show why it was not the duty of | 


the Co’ to follow that decision and refuse payment of these bounties 
on the of the unconstitutionality of said cgorepeietinn. 

At the hearing the jurisdiction of the Comptroller in the premises was seri- 
ously attacked, and it therefore becomes necessary to dispose of the jurisdic- 
tional question before considering the main issue. 

* + 


= + > . * 
This brings up, therefore, for consideration the question whether the Comp- 
troller has any power or authority under any circumstances whatever to 
uestion the constitutionality of a statute by Congress with all the legal 
formalities. It was most vigorously contended that he had not,and that any 
attempt upon his part todo so would constitute a dangerous usurpation of 


power; that question of the constitutionality of an act of Congress could 
only be the courts, and that until so decided by the Supreme Court 
it was the Coty every executive officer to obey the act, although himself 
convineed of tutionality. 


By Article VI of the Constitution, the “ Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pursuance thereof, * * * shall be 
supreme law of the land.’ Laws not made in pursuance of the Consti- 
tution are not, therefore, the law of the land. The Constitution is supreme. 
ws made thereof are as binding as is the Constitution itself, 
but when a law transcends the Constitution it is not binding, because in con- 
~ ¢ S and the Constitution and not the act must prevail and be fol- 
individuals. 


bee 


executive officers as well as by the courts, and in fact by all 

This is well brought out by Mr. Justice Field in Huntington vs. 
Worthen (120 U. 8., 101), wherein, after showing the unconstitutionality of 
the act then under consideration by the court. he said: 

“When, therefore, under the advice of the Attorney-General, the board of 
commissioners treated as invalid the direction of the statute, that 
value of embankments, tunnels, cuts, ties, trestles, and bridges should 
be included in the estimate of the railroad track, it obeyed the Constitu- 
tion, rather than the legislature. It may not be a wise thing, as a rule, for 
subordinate executive or ministerial officers to undertake to pass upon the 


Hy 


constitutionality of legislation prescribing their duties, and to disregard it 
if in their judgment it is invalid. This may be a hazardous proceeding to 
and ve of t inconvenience to the public; but still 
the of the judicial tribunals can alone settle the legality of 
their action. An ational act is not a law; it binds no one, and pro- 
tects no one.” 
To which be added the foll brief quotation from the opinion of 
that same able in Norton vs. She 7 ean (118 U.S., 442): 
“An act is not a law; it confers no rights; it imposes no 


duties; it affords no protection; it creates no office; it is, in legal contem- 
plation, as inoperative as though it had never been passed.” 
And this from the opinion of Attorney-General Speed (11 Opin. A. G., 214), 
referring to the case of Marbury vs. Madison (1 Cranch, 180), wherein 
ustice Marshall had said, ‘‘A law repugnant to the Constitution is void, 
= courts, as well as other departments, are bound by that instrument.” 
“The Constitution is the supreme law—a law superior and paramount to 
other. If any law be repugnant to the Constitution, it is void; in other 
it is no law. It is the peculiar province and duty of the judicial de- 
= say what the law isin particular cases. But before such cases 
the absence of authoritative exposition of the law by that de- 
it is the duty of the officer holding the executive power of 
Government todetermine, for the purposes of his own conduct and action, 
Opinion of Attorney General Bates, 10 Opin. A. G., 36-61, and 
ttorney-Gener . A. G., & a 
aeeeetiedbens necotenrts 
are n y the decisions in all that well-established 
that an executive officer can not himself for the 


of a wrongful act 


Ww 


: 


Ht 


i 


relying u 
unconstitutional ome Tpuintenter vs. Greenhow, 114 U. S., 270; Sum- 
ner vs. , 50 Ind., 341; Fisher os McGirr et al., 1 Gray, 1-46; Woolsey vs. 


Mot Setar (‘Tenn.), 21; see also Board 


was a the following cases: People vs. Salomon, 
ts itcom, BY Mo. 22 Sune vs. Botts, 34 Tex., 335; State 
aay and State vs. Moore, 40 Nebr.,854, particular reliance 

being placed —— case of Peopievs.Salomon. Of that case nothing more 
= is contained in the following note by Judge Cooley in his 


Limitati page 188: 
People vs. Salomon (5+ [11., 46), a ministerial officer was severely cen- 
a law as unconstitutional. The court 


sured for to 

found it to be valid, if they had held the con , the officer certainly 

would not been punished for anticipating their decision in his own 
the Supreme 


ll was Yigreousty ponies 
County (118 te ), whore that case is fully 


in the opinion of the e case of State vs. Moore, so far 
in favor of the contention that an executive officer 
statute, is rather onew to the contrary, for 

under consideration was held by the court to be constitu- 
for seeking the determination of the 





y vs. John G. Carlisle and Joseph 8S. Miller (23 | 
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the power eed upon him under | 


acts at his peril if he executes an unconstitutional 


| direction of any superior upon whom he can t 
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court upon that question in a case in which he was justified in having serious 
doubts. The court said: ; 

“The Auditor is: ble and conscientious officer and deserving of the hig 
est commendation f the jealous care with which he guards the public T 
ury, and he acts wisely in shieldi himself from liability | 
the courts in cases where he is in doubt; but 
only legally draw the warrant demand 


. i 
do 80 


And therefore a mandamus was issued to compel toact. Tl 
two cases relied on, viz, Smyt rit i se 
trary to the doctrine established by the Supreme ¢ 
in the cases above cited and to the weight of \ 

From all these cases the conclusion is irres 
the executive office 
law,and so are statutes passed 
do not conform ‘io the ion are not | 
is in apparent ccnflict with the Constituti 
ecutive officer to determine f: 
stitution whether the statute is the | 
considered prima facie constitut 
clearly unconstitutional 
does 
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t nt we at bar } 
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me f ‘ . +} bas 
nseil a ’ yoen tLe sta 


aw It is true that th 
ional and should le d unless it 
It isalso true that the officer acts at his peril if } 
not execute aconstitutional statute, In t 


rh 


he { 


The fact that in the one case the consequences of a 
be greater than in the other does not aff 
which may attach to the failure toexecute what i 
constitutional statute can not change the officer's du 
greatly increase his responsibilities. While in t! 
cer, however subordinate vey the la : he : 1 
tion or the statute, yet practically a mere subordinate officer who acts under 
the orders of a superior who is bound to determine what law is, may be 
justified in following the directions of his superio In deciding que ns 
upon the settlement of public accounts, the Comptroller is not subj tot 


row the 


is obliged to ol 


y 


responsibility of d 
termining what the law is. That question was finally eth d by 
March 30, 1868 (15 Stat., 54), incorporated in section 191 of the Revi 
utes, which, modified to meet the changes in the accounting system made in 
the Dockery Act, still remains the law 

As the Comptroller does not act under the directions of the Secretary 
the Treasury or the President, his decisions within the sphere of his 
tion being final and conclusive upon the executive branch of 
ment, it followed that the power to resist the execution <« 
statute was denied to any executive officer whatever. Some of the insel 
at the hearing went to the extreme limit that under no circumstam wha 
ever could even the President refuse to obey an act of Congress until the 
same had been declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the United 
States; that the decision of no inferior tribunal would justify him in ref 
ing obedience to the statute. If the Comptroller was « pelled to obey an 
unconstitutional act, the logic of this posit was irresistible. The conclu 
sion, therefore, if that contention be right irily is that the legislative 
department of the Government is supreme, as the executive can not resist 
the statute. 

lt was furthermore claimed that no executive officer had the right to raise 
the point of the unconstitutionality of a statute, even in a case in court 
order to finally determine its validity by the only branch of the Gover 
conceded to have the power to settle such que 


yur 
the Cir 
fanunconstitutiona 


ion si 






necess 


ment 


tion. This contention can not 
be sound, as shown by the quotations from the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and those of the State courts above cited. Ap 


_ to the question of the payment of money from the Treasury of the 
Jnited States by an officer sworn to support the Constitution, the argument 
amounts to this, that while any individual whose rights are invaded even in 
the slightest degree by an unconstitutional act of Congress may seek his 
remedy in the courts, and if a trustee would be required to do so in order to 
protect his trust, as did the trust companies in the recent income-tax cases 
the officer of the executive department of the Government, bound to protect 
the Treasury of the United States against the payment of unlawful clair 
and to that extent being in the position of a trustee for the people, would be 
without power to protect the Treasury against such unlawful claims for the 
largest possible amount. That position can not possibly be tenable 

The Comptroller, when acting within his jurisdiction, must determine 
whether claims made against the United States are proper charges against 
the Treasury. 


A claim founded upon a statute passed under an erroneous 
construction of the Constitution, although having apparently greater sanc 
tion, has no more real validity than a claim founded upon an erroneous con 


struction of a concededly constitutional act. The one should not be paid any 
more than the other, and itisclearly the duty of the Comptroller when calied 
upon to pass judgment on such claims to prevent the payment of both 

The Comptroller has never claimed to be invested with any judicial power 
by virtue of which he is authorized to hold and treat an act as unconstitu 
tional otherwise than is any superior executive officer charged with the r 
sponsibility of ascertaining what the law is in order to guide his actior 
the Comptroller is an executive officer whose duties require the exercise of 
judicial functions in the highest degree. This, however, does not in any way 
change his character from an executive toa judicial officer. The exercise 
‘of the power by the Comptroller to treat an act as unconstitutional is 1 
new thing. It has been acted on upon at least two different occasions—first, 
when the income tax levied upon the salaries of the Federal judges was re 
turned, under the opinion of Attorney-General Hoar that such taxes could 
not be constitutionally collected (13 Opin. A. G., 161); second, when pay 
ments were made to persons who had promoted, encouraged, or sustained 
the rebellion, on claims which occurred prior to the 13th day of April, 186! 
in violation of the provisions of the joint resolution of March 2, 1867 (section 
| $480, Rey. Stat.), under the opinion of Secretary Delano that the provisions 

of that joint resolution were unconstitutional. (Copp’s Public Land Law 
1882, volume 2, page 1400.) 

As neither the opinion of Attorney-General Hoar nor that of Secretary 
Delano was binding upon the Comptroller, his action in allowing the pa) 
ments, notwithstanding the statutes, was taken upon his own responsibility 
that these opinions were correct expressions of the law. The Comptroller 
would certainly be as much justified in following the opinion of the court of 
appeals of the District of Columbia, if that opinion convinced his mind, as he 
was in following the opinion of an Attorney-General or that of a Secretary 
of the Interior. It is interesting to note that in the first case the opinion of 
the Attorney-General was approved by the Court of Claims in the case of 
Wayne vs. United States (26 ©. Cls. R.. 274), while the opinion of Secretary 
Delano, although not directly drawn in queetion, was in fact disapproved by 
the determination of the Supreme Court in Hart vs. United States ( 118 U.8., 
62). Therefore in the one case the Comptroller was right, while in the other 
he was wrong. 

It is true that the present Comptroller did pass without question claims 
for large amounts under the bounty provisions of the McKinley Act. A\l- 
though having strong personal views upon the constitutionality of that 
bounty appropriation, he felt bound to obey the statute on the ground of its 

; Prima facie validity. Since the appropriation in the McKinley Act was 
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repealed, the court of appeals of the District of Columbia, in the case above re- 
ferred to, has held the bounty provision of the McKinley Act unconstitutional. 
This decision of the court seemed to require a full examination of the ques- 
tion; hence the present inquiry. 

2. That decision (United States ex rel. The Miles, ete., Company vs. Carlisle 
and Miller, 28 Was». Law Rep..33) was upona petition fora writ of mandamus 
to compel the Secretary of the Treasury and the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to carry out the rules and regulations made for the execution of 
the sugar-bounty provisions of the Mckinley Act 

It was held, first, that the bounty clause of the McKinley Act had been re- 
pealed by the act of August 28, 1804, known as the Wilson Act, and, second, 
that the sugar-bounty clause was unconstitutional. This latter point was 
principally tounded upon the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Loun Association vs. Topeka (20 Wall. 655), Parkersburg vs. Brown 
(106 U. S., 487), Cole vs. La Grange (113 U.S.,1), and numerous opinions of 
various State courts upon questions analogous to those decided in the three 
cases above cited, many of which had been approved by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the — rendered in those cases. 

The principle decided in all these cases is, succinctly stated, that taxation 
must be for a public purpose; that an attempt totake money from the people 
by the forms of taxation for a purpose other than a public one is not an ex 
ercise of legislative power, and therefore that an attempt to do sois a mere 
nullity, as an effort by the legislature to exercise power not granted by the 
Constitation. 

While this principle was not controverted by the counsel of the sugar 
claimants, it was contended that this bounty could be sustained under para- 
graph 1, section 8, Article I, of the Constitution, which is as follows: 

* 'T’he Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common delense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States; but all dutics, imposts, and excises shall 
bo uniform throughout the United States." 

The extent of this clause was the subject of considerable discussion for the 
first few decades under the Constitution, and its scope does not ever seem to 
have been determined by the Supreme Court, for no case has been found 
upon which an act has been sustained exclusively under that clause. 

While it is generaliy conceded that the words “to pay the debts and pro- 
vide for the common defense and general welfare of the United States” do 
not constitute an independent, substantive grant of power, but are simply 
qualifications upon the previous grant “to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excisvs,"’ yet it has been claimed, on the one hand, that the power 
to tax for the purposes thus specified is limited to raising the means to carry 
out the other powers subsequently enumerated, and does not authorize the 
levying of taxes for any other purposes; on the other hand, it is claimed that 
the power to tax is not so limited, but extends to any purposes which are for 
the yeneral welfare. 

The words “common defense” and ‘“ general welfare” are not found in 
any other clause of the Constitution, but are contained in the preamble as 
some of the objects to accomplish whicii the Constitution was established. 
As the objects to be accomplished by the Constitution can only becarried out 
by the exercise of the powers therein granted, a like construction would re- 
quire these words, as used in the clause “to lay and collect taxes,”’ to be con- 
sidered as referring to the powers subsequently enumerated and to be limited 
to the carrying vutof these powers by means of taxation. Such undoubtedly 
was the view once generally held. It is claimed, however, that it became sub- 
sequently modified, reliance being placed upon certain acts of Congress and 
the opinion of Mr. Justice Story (Const., section 9/1), President Jackson's 
veto of the Maysville road bill (4 Elliott’s Debates, 2d ed., Wash., 1854, pages 
525, 526), where he reviews this question quite fully, and other public docu- 
ments, 

But whatever may be the correct view of this clause, it can not confera 
broader power upon Congress than a similar clause would confer upon a State 
legislature, nor greater power than that which a State legislature would have 
under a constitution containing no prohibition upon tie legislative power. 
The constitutions of Maine and Massachusetts both contain clauses similar 
to this clause of the Federal Constitution, and in cases decided by the courts 
of those States, as weil as States having general legislative power, it has 
been held, as will be shown hereafter, that bounties similar to the sugar 
bounties can not be sustained as a proper exercise of the taxing power fora 
public purpose. To show that taxation must be exclusively for public pur 
poses, a few quotations from decided cases may not be inappropriate. 

Mr. Justice Miller, in Loan Association vs. Topeka (20 Wall., 655), said (on 
pages 664, 605): 

* To lay with one hand the power of government on the property of the 
citizen and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid 

wrivate enterprisesand build up private fortunes is none the less a robbery 
because it is done under the forms of law and is called taxation. ‘This is not 
legislation; it is adecree under legislative forms. Nor isit taxation. * * * 
We have established, we think, beyond cavil that there can be no lawful tax 
which is not laid for a pub.ic purpose. It may not be easy to draw the line 
in ali cases soas to decide what is a public purpose in this sense and what is 
not. * * * Butinthecase before us,in which the towns are authorized to 
contribute aid by way of taxation to any class of manufacturers, there is no 
difliculty in holding that this is not such a public purpose as we have been 
considering. ‘ 

“If it is said that a benefit results to the local public of a town by estab- 
lishing manufactures, the same may be said of any other business or pursuit 
which employs capital orlabor. The merchant, the mechanic, the innkeeper, 
the banker, the builder, the steamboat owner are equally promoters of the 
gene good and equaily deserving the aid of citizens by forced contributions. 
No line can be drawn in favor of the manufacturer which would not open the 
coffers of the public Treasury to the importunities of two-thirds of the busi- 
ness men of the city or town.” 

In Cole vs. La Grange (113 U. 8., 1) Mr. Justice Gray said (on 6): 

“The general grant of legislative power in the constitution of a State does 
not enable the legislature, in the exercise either of the right of eminent 
domain or of the right of taxation, to take private property, without the 
owner's consent, for any but a public object. or can the leghtlicune author- 
ize counties, cities, or towns to contract, for private objects, debts which 
must be paid by taxes. It can not, therefore, authorize them to issue bonds 
to assist merchants or manufacturers, Whether natural persons or corpora- 
tions, in their private business. These limits of the legislative power are now 
too firmly established by judicial decisions to require extended argument 
upon the subject." 

Numerous other quotations might be made, but they are unnecessary, for, 
as stated by Mr. Justice Gray in Cole vs. La Grange (supra), ** We have been 
referred to no opposing decision,” and it is believed that no such decision 
can be furnished. 

From these cases, and others referred to by Judge Shepard in the opinion 
in the Miles case, the court reached the following conclusion: 

“We think the authorities cited above establish beyond question that the 
power of taxation, in all free governments like ours, is limited to public ob- 
jects and purposes governmental in their nature. No amount of incidental 
publie good or benefit will render valid taxation, or the appropriation of rev- 
enues to be derived therefrom. for a private purpose.” 

The last sentence of this quotation was severely criticised by the counsel of 
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the sugar-bounty claimants, and was put in contrast with the ] . 
Judge Black in Sharpless vs. Mayor, etc. (21 Pa. St., 147), that ee 
“The tax laid must be held valid unless it be for a purpose 
yeople taxed have palpably no interest; where it is clearly appa: 
yurden imposed is for the benefit of others, and where it woul 

nounced at first blush." 

And the language of Judge Dixon in the case of Brodhead Mt 
(19 Wis., 624-652), that— <s 
‘The object for which money is raised by taxation must be I 

as subserves the common interest and well-being of the comm 
to contribute. To justify the court in arresting the proceedine:s 
ing the tax void the absence of all possible public interest in the 
which the fundsare raised must be clear and palpable 
as to be perceptible to every mind at the first blush.” 

Rightly undasubend. Judge ro language does not conflict 
above quoted from the opinions of Judge Black and Judge Dixo 

The distinction between a public interest or benefit and a p 
and between a private interest or benefit and a private pur; 
kept in mind. No degree of public interest or benefit, no mart 
will justify a tax for a private purpose, while the highest degre: 
interest or benefit will not defeat a tax fora public purpose. T):i 
is clearly drawn out in numerous cases. 

In Lowell vs. City of Boston (111 Mass., 454) it is said (on page 4 

* The promotion of the interests of individuals, either in respect 
or business, although it may result incidentally in the adva 
pnse welfare, is, in its essential character, a private and nx 

{owever certain and great the resulting good to the genera! ; 
not, by reason of its comparative importance, cease to be inc 
incidental advantage to the public or to the State which resul: 
»sromotion of private interests, and the prosperity of private e 

yusiness, does not qoctity their aid by the use of public mon: 
taxation, or for which taxes may become necessary. It is the osseptia 
character of the direct object of the expenditure which must d: e its 
validicy, as justifying a tax, and not the magnitude of the inter 

fected, nor the degree to which the general advantage of the com: 
thus the public welfare, may be ultimately benefited by their 
The principle of this distinction isfundamental. It underlies a! 
that is based upon reason rather than upon force.” 

In Curtis's Administrators vs. Whip fe (24 Wis., 350) it was said ly Jy 
Dixon, the same judge who delivered the opinion in Brodhead vs. }{ 
(supra, page 355): 

“Any direct public benefit or interest of this nature, no matt 
as distinguished from those public benefits or interests incid: 
from the employment or business of private individuals or cor). 
will undoubtedly sustain a tax.” 

In Niagara Falls and Whirlpool Railroad Company (108 N.Y... 375 
said (on page 385): 

“What isa public use is incapable of exact definition. The expr 
‘ public interest’ and * public use are not synonymous. The esta)lisi 
furnaces, mills, and manufactures, the building of churches and 
other similar enterprises, are more or less matters of public conc » 
mote, in a general sense, the public welfare. But they lie with 
main of public uses for which private ownership may be disp.aced 
pulsory proceedings.” 

The case was one where the exercise of the right of eminent ( 
sought to ba enforced. 

The whole matter is admirably summed up by Judge Coo ey in the T 
People vs. Salem (20 Mich., 452, on page 485): 

“We perceive, thereiore, that the term ‘public purpose,’ as 
denote the objects for which taxes may be levied, has no relat 
urgency of the public need or to the extent of the pubiic benefi ! 
follow. Itis,on the other hand, merelyaterm of classification. to distin 
the objects for which, according to settled usage, the Governm 
vide, from those which, by the like usage, are left to private in 
terest, or liberty.” * * * 

What is a public purpose is not always easy of ascertainment, (] 
tween a pablic anda pervate purpose not always being clear. .\1 
aid, by gifts of the public funds, enterprises of various kinds hav 
feated by the courtsin cases holding such gifts not to be fora pul it fora 
private purpose. Manufacturingestablishments have been unilor t 
as private rather than public enterprises. Manufactories gon 
so treated in Opinions of tho Judges (58 Maine, 500); a sawmill! anid 
tory in Allen vs. Inhabitants of Jay (60 Maine, 124). 

In Loan Association vs, Topeka (20 Wall., 655) aid wasattempted to he giv 
by the city of Topeka to an iron bridge and iron works company 
and machine works and marine railway was attempted to b> : 
city of Parkersburg in Parkersburg vs. Brown (106 U. S., 487); a r 
Cole vs. La Grange (113 U. 8... 1), and establishments of a simi!: 
various State cases. The creation of a fund to ioan to those w 
had been burned by a disastrous fire, destroying a large _ ie 
was held not to be a public purpose in Lowell vs. Boston (111 Mas 
Fieldman & Co. vs. The City Council of Charleston (238. C., 57) 

Directly aiding agriculture by the issuing of township bonds | 
of farmers within the township who had lost by failure of the cro 
necessary to be planted for the next season was held to be a priva 
a public purpose of the township in State vs. Osawkee Township (| 
An act authorizing a bounty for planting, proteciing, and calciva 
trees on prairie lands was held not to b2 for a public purpose in |e 
sissippi County (107 Mo., 464). In Central Branch vs.Smith (25 hk 
erecting and maintaining a dam and milis in a township was held to 
vate and not a pol eee, : 

In Burlington vs. Beasley (94 U.8., 310) and Blair vs. Cuming Coun! 

U. 8., 353) gristmills were held to be works of internal improv t. t 
in constructing which a town might issue bonds, only because thie inil's 
declared by the statute to be public mills which were obliged to : 
toll for all customers upon regulations prescribed by governmenta! 4 

as explained by Mr. Justice Gray in Cole vs. La Grange (supra). [i 
be claimed that any such authority has been exerted over the sucar 
which the bounty has been given by Congress. The rules and re. 
which the Commissioner of Internal eventesad the Secretary of th 
ury were authorized to make are simply rales for the protection oft 
ury 1 order that it may be ascertained that the bounty has (cen 
earned, 

A fair test of the question of public purpose might be the power toes 
cise the right of eminent domain. If a law had been passed con err 
right upou the Oxnard Beet Sugar Company to condemn lands for ' 
tion of its factory, could such an act have been sustained by the courts © 
proper exercise of the right of eminent domain for a public parpo~ 

Sureka Basin and Warehouse Manufacturing Company (‘6 N. Y., 4°). 
a right was denied in a case where a corporation was authorized to ¢onde! 
property for the purposeof constructingand maintaning docks, basins. |! 
wharves, and warehouses, on the ground that such an enterprise was @ | 
vate one, and the pretense that it was for a public purpose was merely C0 
orable and illusory so long as the property and other structures were °© 
remain under private ownership and control with no right to their use oF 
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to direct their management conferred upon the public. And even the right 


condemn property for a railroad has been denied when the sole purpose to 
teh the railroad could be : 


at was to transport pleasure seekers to obtain 
aview of Niagara Falls and 

that itcould not be used by the general public asa means of transportion 
(Niagara Falls and Whirlpool Company, 108 N. Y., 375.) 

The only cases cited as apparentiy iretitying bounties of a character simi 
lar to the sugar bounties were the Michigan salt cases—People ex rel. Salt 
Company vs. State Auditors (9 Mich., 327); 
(19 Mich., 259, 8. c., 13 Wall., 373). In none of these cases was the constitu 
tionality of the Michigan statutes drawn in « uestion, and therefore no deci 
sion was rendered by the supreme c« yurt of Michigan or the Supreme Court 
of the United States upon that question. The decisions in 19 Mich. and 13 


Wall. were not upon the bounty provision of the Michigan act, but upon that | 


of it creating an exemption from taxation. The decisions amount sim 
ply to this. that, conceding the constitutionality of the act providing for the 
Pit bounty, the amounts earned thereunder before its repeal or modification 
were ms, which should be paid. 

The case of Calder vs. Henderson (54 Fed. Rep., 802) was also relied upon as 
holding the sugar bounties of the McKinley Act constitutional. The consti- 
tutional question, however, was not involved in that case, but simply whether 
the amount to be collected from the Government under the sugar-bounty pro- 
visions of the McKinley Act passed to an assignee in insolvency under the 
laws of Louisiana. It was held that the interest did so pass, and the state 
ments made by the judges who delivered that opinion were to the same effect 
as che aa -Sounty ecision in 9 Mich.. that the bounty act created a contract 
to the extent of the interest actually vested thereunder, provided the bounty 
act was constitutional, a question not discussed nor decided. 


This review of these cases seems clearly to sustain the conclusion reached | 


in the Miles case, that the payment of these sugar bounties is not one fora 
public purpose of the Federal Government. For, as shown by Judge Shep- 
ard, the principle of these cases is as applicable to the State and Federal 
vernments asit is to the towns, cities, townships, and other subordinate 
political divisions of the State. He said: 
“ Nor was the decision of either of those cases made to turn upon a mere 
uestion of ‘municipal auth: rity. but instead upon the broad question of 
‘legislative power.’ As said by Wells, justice: ‘The point of difficulty is not 
as to the distribution of th» burden by allowing it to he imposed upon a lim 
ited district within the State, but as to the right of the legislature to impose 
or authorize any tax for the object contemplated by this statute.’ ” 


If eae manufacturing enterprises in a town or city or aiding the 
reerection of private business buildings destroyed by a disastrous conflagra- 
tion devastat acity are not public purposes of such town or city, or aiding 


a large class of farmers of a township who have lost their seed by failure of 
crops to obtain a sufficient amount for the next season's planting is not a 
public purpose of the township, or giving a bounty to those ina prairie 
county who would plant trees on their own lands is not a public purpose of 
such county, how can the giving of a bounty for the production of sugar from 
cane. beets, or sorghum grown in the United States be a public purpose of 
the Federal Government? The difference seems to be one of degree and not 
one of kind. As wassaid in the opinion in the Miles case: 


“If itmay be for ‘the general welfare of the United States’ to encourage | 


the production of sugar by the grant of a bounty, it is hard to conceive why 


iver, the situation of the railroad being such | 
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Salt Company vs. East Saginaw | 


i 


resisted on constitutional grounds,” as stated by Story Constitution, sec- 

| tion 91 In 1838 there was passed “An act to « uraze the production and 
promote the cultivation of tropical plants in the United Stat 5 Stat., 302), 

} which granted a township of land in southern | ito Dr. Henry Perrine 
and his associates for the purpose stated in the capt the act. This act, 
when before the House of Represent ‘ S01 yrously attacked on 
constitutional grounds as a mer y not w t power of Congress 
toconfer. In answering this objecti t Was | ‘ it that the Constitu 
tion pre vided 

“Congress shall have power to dispose of * the territory and other 
property of the United States.” Paragraph , s nik At el\ 

And therefore that they had by express gra t r the 
public lands. This view seems to be confirm: 

* The constitutional objection to the appr ft t revenues 
of the Government to such objects (internal im ts, educa ete.) 
has not been supposed to apply to an appropriat t proce ” 
public lands. The cessions of that territory were expr y ma or 
common benefit of the United States, and therefore « ite a fund wl 
may be expressly devoted to any objects which are for th union benef 
of the Union.” 

The sugar-bounty provision of the McKinley Act was also vigorously fought 





the producers of corn, wheat, cotton, wool, coal, iron, silver ore, etc., might | 


not a bounty also. 

“If be conceded the power to grant subsidies from the public 
revenues to all objects it may deem to be for the general welfare, then it fol- 
lows that this discretion, like all admitted powers of taxation, is absolute. 
Such a doctrine would destroy the idea that this isa government of ‘ dele- 

ted, limited, and enumerated poner, render superfluous all the special 

ee wer contained in the Constitution, and open the way fora 
flood of ic legislation, the specious plea for all of which has ever been 
‘the general welfare.’ It is a doctrine that we can not subscribe to.” 

In other words, a complete change from the self-dependence and local 
self-government in which it has been conceded lies the strength of our insti 
tutions to a system of socialistic paternalism by the Federal Government 

ht be brought about,and we might soon reach a point where, instead of 
the people supporting the Government, the Government would support the 
poopie, as suggested in President Cleveland's veto of the Texas seed bill 
State Papers of Grover Cleveland, Government Printing Office, 1849, page 
238), wherein he disapproved of that bill upon the ground of its doubtful con- 
stitutionality. 
It is claimed, however. that a century's construction of the Constitution 
Congress in practical legislation has sanctioned both direct and indirect 
bounties, and t sucha 
as determining that industrial bounties are for a public purpose. To sustain 
that ition, in addition to certain acts of Congress, statements made in 
early tariff debates that bounties might be given in lieu of certain taxes as a 
means of aiding industries, and similar statements made in the reports of 
high executive officers, were cited, reliance being especially placed upon 
tariff findeolie’s not only for the raising of revenue, but for the protec- 
tion of ind the claim being made that a direct bounty by way of sub 
sidy from the Treasury is not different from an indirect benefit derived from 
a customs duty. Particular reliance was also placed upon the acts pro- 
for what are generally known as the cod-fishery bounties. 

Expressions of the kind stated were undoubtedly made by prominent 
statesmen in the debate on the first tariff act, and by prominent executive 
officers in officialreports. These expressions related rather to the question of 

than to the question of constitutionality, which does not seem to have 
directly considered. It isa strange fact, however. that unless the so- 
cod-fishe 
se) dou no direct money-bounty act has ever been passed by Con- 
gress until the sugar bounties of the McKinley Act. While ec momically the 
effect on industries may be the same, whether a high protective duty is laid 
or a direct ete given, it is not necessarily true that both methods may 
y sustainable. 

a tax is the exertise of legislative power whatever may be the 
motive w actuates its | The motive can not be inquired into by the 
courts. {Veanie Bank vs. Fenno, 8 Wall., 533.) Even if no revenue should be 
derived the tax, the possibility that such revenue might be obtained is 
not be 


z 


lt 


¥ 


to sustain the legality of the statute. That a direct bounty may 
sustained 
sult from the decision in Field vs. Clark (143 U. 8., 649). 
} to the so-called cod-fishery bounty, an examination of the de- 
Upon the duty on the salt used in curing the fish and not as a bounty to the 
It was furthermore justified as an aid to the “fishing trade as be- 
States,” this latter being undoubtedly a governmental purpose. The whole 
to have been tersely summed up b nator Chandler, of 


as constitutional although a tariff tax is valid seems to re- 
In 
clearly that it was originally as granting a drawback 
nursery for seamen and serving asa kind of naval militia for the United 
the debate on the act of July 28, 186, when he said: 








on Finance propose to give cod fishermen all they want— 
a of the duty on foreign salt. All that they pretended they ever 
‘Was @ remittal of that duty.” (Congressional Globe, page 4070.) 


ractical construction is binding upon the courts | 


bounties can be considered as bounties in fact, which is | 





in Congress as unconstitutional and as an entirely new departure in Federal 
legislation. When it became a law, the whole act was attacked in the courts 
on the ground that the unconstitutionality of the bounty provision vitiated 
the entire act (Field vs. Clark, 143 U.S., 649), where, however. it was held that 
the bounty provision was separable from the tariff portion of the act, 
and the constitutionality of the bounty provision was not decided. When 
the first case directly based upon the bounty clause reached the courts, it 
was held to be unconstitutional 
When it is seen that no act granting a bounty in aid of industries has ever 
been passed without being severely criticised by members of the ! lative 
body as unconstitutional, and when the only act passed in early days which 
ean by any possibility be claimed to bea money-bounty act wasonly justified 
by those who were then members of Congress as a drawback and an encour 
agement to the formation of a naval militia. it can pot be said that such a 
practical legislative construction of the Constitution has been made as will 
require or justify the courts in holding bounties mstitutional. On the 
contrary, the absence of all such legislation is, under the circumstances, 
rather a practical construction that bounties are unconstitutional 
A practical construction of the Constitution by Congress has only been 
treated by the courts as making the true construction in cases where the 
pane construction was not clear and the construction by Congress had 
een early adopted and uniformly adhered to The Laura, 114 U.S., 411; 
Field vs. Clark, 143 U. 8., 649-691; McPherson vs. Blacker, 146 U.S... 1 In the 
recent income-tax cases counsel] for the Government pressed upon the court 
| without effect the legislative practice during and since the war 
Nor can such a construction fairly be inferred from the other acts cited to 
sustain this proposition. Most of these acts may be classed under the general 
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But if the same was considered by some as a bounty, it “ was strenuously 








designation of “ charities." Before 1863, or for thre 
after the formation of the Constitution, but three h acts appropriating 
money have been found. They are the act of February 12, 1794, “for the re 
lief of the inhabitants of San Domingo, resident within the United States, as 


e- quarters of a century 








may be found in want of support’ Stat., 13); the act of May 8, 1812, “for 
the relief of the citizens of Venezuela” (2 Stat., 70). and the act of January 
24, 1827, “for the relief of indigent sufferers by the fire at Alexandria” 
(6 Stat., 356). Of these acts it may be said that that for the relief of the Alex- 
andria fire sufferers was one passed while Alexan: lria was a part of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and therefore direct!y within the jurisdiction of Concress, 
while the other two acts seem to have had some direct connection with our 





diplomatic relations, a subject solely cognizable by the Federal Government 

In the act of 174 for the relief of the San Domingo sufferers it was pro 
vided that the amount of the relief should “ be provisionally charged to the 
debit of the French Republic, subject to such future arrangements as shall 


be made thereon between the Government of the United States and the said 
Republic,” with a further proviso that unless such arrangement were made 





within six months the relief should cease: while in the act of May &, 1812, the 
relief was tendered “in the name of the Government of the United States to 
that of Venezuela.”” But on the subject of these two acts, as well as all the 
acts of charity passed since 1863, the remark made by Mr. Cambreleng, when 
the act for the relief of the Alexandria sufferers was being debated, may be 
quoted: ‘** This was not the time nor the occasion to fight the of the 


* * 


Constitution * God grant that it may never be surrendered to an 
enemy more formidable and dangerous than charity.” 


Of these so-called bounty and charity acts Judge Shepard said 

“All such acts, however worded or devised, have met with determined op- 
position and denial of power at all times, and itcan not be said that they have 
ever received general consent or acquiescence, The fact that n : have 
often been paid out under acts of doubtful or questionable validity can have 
no great weight under a system where the question, by reason of difficul- 
ties before alluded to, is so hard to be raisedin an effective manne 

“But if there had been a practice by Congress uniform and generally ac- 


quiesced in, our opinion is so clearly against the validity of this act that 


ve 
could not be controlled by it in the performance of our duty Not no 
acquiescence, no estoppel runs against the people under the protection of our 
written Constitution.” 

In which conclusion the Comptroller concurs 

It is furthermore suggested rather than urged that these bounties, being 
given to stimulate agriculture, whereby production, and as a result com- 
merce, would be increased. might be sustained under the power “to reculate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the several States and with the 
Indian tribes.’ (Constitution, paragraph 5, section 8, Article lL.) Tha n 
tention seems to be conclusively settled by the opinions of the Supreme 
Court in Veazie vs. Moore (14 How., 568); Kidd Pearson (128 U.S., 1), and 
United States vs. E. C. Knight Company (156 U. &.,1), wherein it w di 
tinctly held that agriculture and manufacture were hot comme! ind 
could not be regulated as an incident to the power to regulate comme? 

These cases seem also to dispose of the suggestion that the reciprocity 
feature of the McKinley Act might sustain the bounties; besides, the tariff 
and reciprocity features of the McKinley Act are independentof the | ty 
provision, as specifically held in Field vs. Clark (supr ; 

It is contended. however, that the power to appropriate is absolute in Con- 
gress, that it is a political power not cognizable by the courts, and that the 
correction lies with the people at the polls if its use exceeds constitutional 
limits. No authorities are advanced to sustain this proposition. The power 
to appropriate is coextensive with the power to lay taxes The appropria 
tion is the means by which the purpose tor which the tax is levied is carried 


out. Unless, therefore. there is the power to tax, there can not be the power 
to appropriate. Whether a tax is laid for a public purpose may be inquired 
into by the courts. as shown by the cases already « ited. In Allen vs. The In- 
habitants of Jay (60 Me., 124) the question was elaborately discussed and the 
conclusiveness of the legislative decision denied 

These various arguments were considered in the opinion of the court of 
appeals of the District of Columbia in the Miles Case as not justifying the 
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sugar bounty of the McKinley Act as a constitutional exercise of the taxing 

ower. lt is sought to discredit that opinion on the ground that it is nota 
decision upon the merits of a question actually before the court necessary 
for determination, and therefore is a mere dictum; and also that that court 
is not a constitutional court of the United States, its opinion being of no 
more force than that of any inferior State court or Territorial court of the 
United States. The constitutional point, if not absolutely involved, was in 
fact raised and discussed by counsel because it could not known that the 
court would decide the case on other points. Even if it be a dictum, it is en- 
titled to the highest weight as the opinion of the judges who concurred in 
the same after argument and due consideration. 

As to the character of that court, it need only be said that it is an appellate 
court created by Congress, whose opinions are entitled to as much weight as 
the opinions of the circuit courts of appeals of the United States. If the 
Comptroller is ever justified in following the opinion of an inferior Federal 
court which is founded upon the Ss ane of cases decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and the noo of which is convincing to his 
own mind, certainly the Comptroller is justified in following this opinion of 
Judge Shepard, concurred in by Judge Morris and not dissented from by 
Chief Justice Alvey, the other judge who sat in the case. 

But it is claimed that the case of Calder vs. Henderson (54 Fed. Rep., 802) 
is a dictum contrary to that in the Miles case. ‘Fhe Calder case was one be- 
tween vommate individuals, and the constitutionality of the bounty was not 
drawn in question or argued and the opinion does not even refer toit. Even 
if that opinion be a dictum, holding the bounty constitutional, and be entitled 
to as much weight as the so-called dictum of Judge Shepard, there would 
then be two dicta, the one offsetting the other, by courts of equal standing. 
Under such circumstances, a private individual would unquestionably wait 
for a final decision by the court of last resort before irrevocably paying out 
his money. It would seem that the Government, as the agent of the people 
and the custodian of their funds, should do no less. 

3. If the present claim were founded upon the provisions of the bounty 
clause of the McKinley Act, upon which the opinion in the Miles case was 

ven, it would not be necessary to say anything more upon thesubject; but 

t is founded upon an appropriation made in the act of March 2, 1895; and it 
is claimed that even if the original bounty provisions of the McKinley Act 
are unconstitutional, the appropriation now under consideration may be 
sustained upon the ground that have the power to make appropri- 
ations founded on a moral obligation, and that such considerations exist for 
the payment of the claims covered by the appropriation in the act of 1895. 
is contention is largely based upon the statement of Ju Cooley in 
his work on Taxation, on page oi and the numerous cases cited in the notes 
thereto, and other cases of s r purport, that taxes may be levied to pay 
equitable claims. It is not to bed that Congress has t wer to make 
many appropriations based exclusively upon equitable considerations and 
for Gates which are not legal obligations of the Government, and much leg- 
islation of that character has been . 

An examination of all the authorities cited shows that the power has been 
sustained only in cases which were within the constitutional limits of the 
legislative power, and —— to pay equitable claims which would have 
been legal demands but for the failure to comply with some formality of law, 
or claims founded upon services voluntarily rendered or money voluntarily 
loaned, in cases where the legislature might have originally provided for the 
SS of the services or the owe of the money. 

o single case has been presented in which it was held, or even suggested, 
that, if a matter had been originally beyond the power of the legislative body 
because in violation of the Constitution, the ature by a subsequent act 
could have made it valid. 

The contention that a moral o’ tion existed authorizing Congress to 
make the present bounty appropriation rests u the alleged fact that by 
the sudden repeal of the bounty provision of the McKinley Act an injury 
was done to the sugar producers, who believed they would receive the bene- 
fits of that bounty, if not for the full period of time therein named, at least 
for all that had been earned under its provisions — to its repeal and for 
the crop which, at the time of the repeal, was actually grown, but not yet 
manufactured. But it must not be overlooked that if the McKinley boun 
was unconstitutional a wrong was done to the people whose money was 
out of the Treasury without their authority. 

The theory which rests at the basis of this moral obligation is the repeal 
of a constitutional act. If the original act was null and void because uncon- 
stitutional, the cessation of payments thereunder because of its would 
be no different from the cessation of payments because the act been held 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. If the court should have held the 
act unconstitutional upon the same day that it was in fact repealed, no pay- 
ments could have been made thereafter under the original act, and it can 
not be contended that Congress could by another act continue the uncon- 
stitutional provision because people at their peril had relied upon the origi 
nal act as constitutional. 

Such view would involve the result that aconstitutional prohibition against 
a given expenditure could always be evaded simply by passing two acts, the 
first unconstitutional, the second valid because to compensate the dis- 
appointment arising from the unconstitutionality of the first, but both ac- 
com —— same original of paying out ‘s money 
toa eficiary for a purpose for by organic law. would be 
to continue the original wrong and to perpetuate the original usurpation. 
The justice and egeny of the present bounty upon the theory of the repeal 
of a constitutional statute may be conceded. The question is not one of pol- 
icy, but of power. If the power exists, the extent of its exercise is solely for 
Congress to determine, and no executive officer or court can question its con- 
clusions. But if the power does not exist, no de of natural justice and 
equity “ > 1 obligation can justify Congress in assuming it or make its 
action valid. 

Congress is the agent and re tative of the people when it acts within 
its power, but when it does = act within its power, it does not act for the 
people, and having once exceeded its , it can not, by its own act, ratify 
one ts mabe vale itsown wrongful action. That can only be done by the 
ea whose representative it is, and by an amendment to the Constitution 


This is well = ted by the forcible of Mr. Justice Matthews 


in the opinion in Poindexter vs. Greenhow (114 U. 8., 270-290): 
“The Government is an agent, and within the ae of the a per- 
fect representative, but outsice of that it isa law usurpation. con- 


stitution of the State is the limit of the authority of its government, and both 
Government and State are subject to the supremacy of the Constitution of 
the United States and of the laws made in pursuance thereof. So that, while 
it is true in res Re a ee 
United States (101 U. 8., 341), that the maxim that the king can do no wrong 
has no place in our system of government; yet it isalso true in respect to 
the State itself that whatever wrong is attempted in its name is imputable 
to its government and not to the State, for, as it can speak and act only <4 
law, whatever it does say and do must be lawful. which, therefore, 
unlawful because made so by the law, the Constitution of the United 
States, is not the word or deed of State, but is the mere wrong and tres- 
speak and act in its name.” 


pass of thove individual persons who falsely 


——— 


*spoken of a State, is equally applicable +, 


This language, alt 
United States, and th orea statute which transcends the power con/.; 
upon Congress by the Constitution is not the act of the people by their... 


as perfect representatives or their word and deed, but the wrong «.; 
individual persons who falsely speak an act in (their) name "—an act .; 
less usurpation.” — Sao 
Therefore, if the McKinley bounty act was unconstitutional, the » 
to pay the bounty was not the promise of the United States. or «\ 
romise of their agents or representatives as such, which should he ¢ 
Yo moral obligation to fulfill this promise, for the making of which : 
ple are not responsible, can arise from the wrongful assertion by +}, 
resentatives, while their power, that the promise is the )); 
ot _ people Seana See _— — hea : 
t was suggested, however, t the pec t the benefit 
agents’ act, and should therefore make vere. eveuxiee. But if the | 
was not given for a — rpose, no such benefit was received. [» » 
above-ci ere were held to be unauthorized becaus« (, 
vate purposes, that which was ompemss from the gift had been obtain. 
and yet none of the cases was upheld on this ground. In Parkers)),>. , 
Brown (supra) this suggestion was made without effect. It was said |), ; 


case ( Bs 

* Bat ft is contended by the qeqeiess that independently of th, 
here = On the bonds the cityis liable to pay them because it 1nis . 
prej their holders and prevented them from resorting to the « os 
=! because it received the value of the bonds in consideration 

m.”’ 

To we Mr. Justice Blatchford, who delivered the opinion of the coyr: 
answered: ; 
“The only misleading or prejudice was that the holders of the bond. ; 
taking the law, supposed them to be valid obligations of the city.” ce 

It is also suggested that when Con gets out of the domain of law ani 
into the realm of justice and equity its power is unlimited. That woy\: »,, 
doubt be true if get out of the domain of law, but it can po: 
doso. The limit of the domain of law to Congress is the extent of the Jecix 
lative power conferred upon it in the Constitution, and its power to doo.) 
and justice is restricted by its limitations. 

As the courts can not declare any act of the legislature unconsti:\; 
on the ground that it is contrary tothe es of natural justice an: 
neither can the le ure make an act tutional which otherwis:\ 
a new simply ase in paseing — same soem ours actuated by mot 

oun upon the principles of natural justice equity. 

The bounty of the act of 189 is not limited to these whe may have suffer 
an injury by failure to receive the bounty of the McKinley Act, but is ¢ 
to all e, whether they suffered loss or not. re is nothing whic! 
cates that it was intended to make compensation for such injury, and that 
can not ae The ision now under consideration is si:nply ' 
continuation in full of the nty ion of the McKinley Act for the by 
efit of those who failed to receive t which they had already earned und 
the McKinley Act to August 28, the date of its repeal. Itisa mere: 
tinuance of the vision, and if the original provision was inyali 
it is inconceivable t present provision can be any more valid 

4. Having reached the conclusion that the present bounty provision |i, 
no more constitutional validity than the original McKinley bounty ia‘. it! 
lows that the same action should be taken under the present appropriativ 
as would be taken if the original bounty appropriation were stil} un-).-ai 
and were held unconstitutional. If the Com troller should pass the clair 
the Government would be absolutely concluded and the money of the peo)! 
be taken from the Treasury in payment of demands notauthorized by law. if 
es Se By a refusal to pass the claims 
the ultimate rights of the claimants are in no way affected, for they have a 
perfect remedy in court to test the validity of their claims and obtain pay 
ment thereof after a final determination of the constitutionality of the law 


if it be held constitutional. 

If the Comptroller had no other alternative than to pass or reject the «|. 
for the reasons above given, his duty to the whole le, who can not bring 
their —— court, w him to reject them, leaving the «lain 
ants tot recourse to the Congress has provided another men 
of oi ntly with the intention of relie an officer rho finds | 
self obliged todiffer with the legislative branch of the Government or violat 
his oath to support the Constitution. 

* x a a J * * 


The papers in the t case will therefore be returned to the Audit 
for transmission by him, through the Secretary of the Treasury, to th: | 
of Claims, under section 1063, for the rendition of a ju 


dgment, as requir 7 y 
the provisions of section 1064 of the Statutes, in order that there may 
be furnished “a 


t for the future action of (the) Executive Depart 
—_ in the ustment of (the) class of cases” involved in these sugar 
unties. 


R. B. BOWLER, Comptroller. 


The Tariff. 


SPEEOH 


HON. IRVING P. WANGER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 30, 1897. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 4"! 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to le revenue for the 
Government and to encourage the of the United States— 

Mr. WANGER said: 

Mr.Caamman: Thecausticand brilliant criticism by the pres:0' 
distinguished Speaker of this House delivered in the Fifty-th'r! 
Congress, that the mighciest and most successful effort of t! 

. Congress at that time was in the dir 
tion of the cessation of effort, of labor, and of industry, was.) 
my judgment, no less true and well founded than is the universa 
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hope of the toiling masses of this country, as well as of the people | 
having capital for investment, that the excellent measure now | 
under consideration, when perfected, will be a grand inspiration 
to effort, and will lead this country out of the slough of despond 
into the highlands of prosperity and contentment. | 

And it is gratifying to us all that there is a substantial basis for 
the conviction that the four years’ blight which has sent sorrow 
into so many homes and dissipated so many fortunes will so pass 
from our land and be succeeded by the brightness and joy coming 
from e ng, prosperous industries. 

Much - we aie rejoice over this prospect of material improve- 

nt an Prosper , We can, as patriots yearning for the most per- 
fect unity of oh devotion to our common country, find arias 
occasion delight in the just expectations for equally significant 
and fruitful harvests in that phase of the problem; and if there is 
any more favorable sign of the entire wiping out of all sectional feel- 
ing among the people of our country than is to be found within the 

visions of this bill I fail to know where to look for it, because 
t is not y the industries of one section of our country or one 
class of , but of all sections and of all people that are to be 
su . 

The sugar plantations of the South and their pineapple orchards | 
receive as favorable attention as do the grass fields and potato 
gardens of the North, while the lumber, lead, and coal interests 
are promoted with special view to the prosperity of the forester 
and miner. 

The gentleman from Georgia, my personal friend [Mr. BArt- 
LETT], grew eloquent and indignant yesterday afternoon, re- 

diating the idea that Georgia, or the South generally, or the 

mocracy, were to be bought by a mess of pottage. I do not 
suppose that they are to be bought by anything, Mr. Chairman, 
but I observed in the early part of yesterday's discussion that 
when a mess of bauxite was offered to them, they were very con- 
tent to that, and no division was called upon the question 
of raising duties upon that product of the South. 

When they are so solicitous that the seats we occupy in the 
House may be occupied by our political opponents in future Con- 

I bes to call their attention to the propriety of looking to 
Comeeiven and seeing whether their intelligent constituencies 
will notdiscriminate between their fiery philippics and denuncia- 
tions and that condition of prosperity always at hand under a 
Republican Administration as compared with the condition of 
want and under a Democratic Administration. And when 
they realize mighty difference, there is probably far greater 
danger that man the estimable gentlemen on this side of the | 
Chamber (by side, of course, [ mean the Democratic side) 
will find successors in other persons than there is of such a conse- 
quence prevailing upon the Republican side. 

Rhetoric, however lurid, will not be weighed as of equal advan- 
tage to legislative provisions which tend to a development of re- 
sources; and the industrial F sp er of Georgia, Louisiana, and 
the rest of the South, under the provisions of this measure after it 
becomes a law, will menace the official tenure of our opponents 
far more than of ourselves. But be that as it may, we can justly 
content ourselves in serving our country according to the best 
lights of experience and highest impulse of patriots, and leave 
personal results to the future with confidence and content. 

While generally approving this measure, I hope to see amend- 
in certain particulars, one of which is seed culture. It is 
form of agriculture, and engages the most intelligent 
and conduces most to our independence. Think of de- 
foreign countries for seeds! With farming un- 


aa wahele country languishes; with it prosperous, the 
is and with a diversion of many producers of staples 
gw of seeds much of overproduction of farm products 
avoided. I trust that the rates of duty on in the 
as pending, although double what they have ever been before, 
be still further advanced, and shall print in the Recorp an 
by a | farmer and seed grower of the 

reasons and for such increase. 
Another subject which I trust for amendment is in making du- 
tiable by name the articles known as catheters and bougies. The 
these may seem trifling, but the reverse is really 
and I allude to them i y because of the conceded 
those made in this country, and shall print an 
the subject by a distinguished surgeon. The policy 
encouraging every display of skill and enterprise in the er 
articles of utility, ever trifling in size, will tend to 
production of all similar articles and greatly diver- 
commendation is the 


our manufactures. 
deservi 
of eee eae abroad which 


of the measure 
upon the value 
may enter free when returning. It has been-the cause of 
criticism that the American a the summer 
could bring his year’s supply of clothing and many other 
home untaxed, to the disadvantage of our artisans, man- 
general consumers, and every true American will 
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rejoice that the curb is to be applied, and the only fair criticism 
will be whether it is as closely applied as should be. A great gain 
will be made, and if experieace shows the margin to be too great, 
the amount can be halved or quartered 
Appreciating that the most effective service toward the passage 
of this measure, which the country is so earnestly demanding, is the 
avoidance of prolonged discussion, I shall conclude with grateful 
acknowledgments for the opportunity to submit these few obser 


vations and for the kind attention of the House. 


APPENDIX A 


TARIFF CATECHISM; OR, QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS UPON 


ruk TARIFF ON 
° SEEDS 
(By D. Landreth & Sons, Philadelphia, seed farmers for one hundred and 
fourteen years. Established 1784 
Question 1. What have been the various tariff rates on garden seed 
Answer. Our knowledge of the seed business goes back to 1784, from which 


date tip to 1861 there was no duty upon garden seeds, all revenue bills 
fying seeds on the free list. Subsequently, 20 per cent under the 
#0 per cent under the bill of 1862, 20 per cent under the bill of 1874 
under the bill of 1894, now in force. 

2. Q. How many systems are there under which tariff is collectible 

A. There are two distinct systems: First, the ad valorem, which is at pres- 
ent in operation as applied to seeds, and under which system a fix: 
age is assessed on the value of the merchandise as shown 


claast 
bill of 188! 


10 per cent 


ad percent 
mm the 


‘ . : invoice: for 
instance, if the invoice value of the goods is $1 per pound and the duty 2% per 
cent, the amount collectible is 25 cents. Second, the specific system, under 


which a fixed number of cents is laid upon a fixed quantity, as by the pound 


the bushel, or the yard; for instance, on pease, it might be, and should be, 40 
cents on each bushel, irrespective of the value of the bushel 

3. Q. Why do you recommend specific duties instead of ad valorem 

A. To prevent fraud, as under the ad valorem system the invoices under 
which the foreign goods are entered may be fraudulent; that is, made out at 


less than the actual prices agreed to be paid tothe foreigner. Atthe Trea 
Department at Washington isa record of a case of an American seedsman 
who paid duty upon false invoices and subsequently had to pay a penalty of 
about $5,000, the estimated amount of deficient duty. Again, the firm issuin, 
this circular was a few years ago asked by a foreign firm of seed dealers it 
they should make out for this firm two invoices, the first invoice sho 
actual prices to be paid for the seed; the secon invoice made out at low 
prices to be presented to the custom-house officials. The foreign firm said 
they frequently did this for American importer 

4. Q. When there are some seeds on the free list 
others on the dutiable list, are the dutiable vari 
free-list varieties? 


wing the 


of similar appearance to 


ties ever passed off as the 





A. Often; for example, for some years sugar-beet seed has had free entry 
consequently dutiable beet seeds have been entered free of duty as sugar 
beet. Ruta-baga seed is dutiable, but it has been entered free as rape seed 


5. Q. Is it necessary that protection should be given to the American 
grower of all garden seeds’ 

A. Yes; at one time seed farmers and merchants thought to the contrary 
They thought that in this country we possessed, by re: 
climate, a monopoly upon the growth of the seeds of some semitropical 
plants, as tomato, emplant, and melon, but even these are now grown in 
quantity and offered at ruinous prices, from southern Europe, Algeria, Tunis 
and Egypt. The conditions bearing upon Egyptian cotton as competing 
against the product of the Southern States are repeated in the growth of 
seeds. Egyptian onion seed is now sold in London at 6 cents per pound, the 
normal price for past years being #0 to 5) cents per pound. The competition 
then was bad enough from the grower who wore wooden shoes and lived in a 
cabin with an earthen floor, but competition now is from the “ fellah 
Egypt, who goes barelegged all the year round 

6. Q. What was the influence in 144 which caused the reduction of the 
duty on seeds from 2%) to 10 per cent ad valorem’ 

A. The influence upon the committee dealing with the subject of the tariff 
of certain parties largely engaged in the importation of European seed 
Seed farmers had no influence whatever with the Congressional c 
their representatives being ignored in favor of these seed mer« 
ers, who pressed their claims to a successful issue 

7. Q. Is not the 3,000 miles distance of foreign seedmen a serious barrier to 
the free importation of foreign seeds? 


son of our soil and 


mmimitter 
hant import 


A. No barrier whatever, the freight from London and Paris being only 
one-half cent per pound; less than freight from Philadelphia or New York to 
Cincinnati. 

8. Do foreign seed establishments have agents in this country? 

A. Yes; a dozen seed firms have resident agents, and. in addition, they 
send over every year commercial travelers who scour the whole country, 


and, at the expense only of railway fares and hotel bills, come into inter 


° 


competition with American taxpayers, who certainly have claims to protec: 
tion 

9. Q. If cheap foreign seeds are allowed to continue in competition with 
American seeds, what will be the result upon American productions 

A. Ultimately a final stoppage of the growth of American seeds, preceded 
by a lowering of quality of American seeds, the natural result of an effort 
tocheapen their cost. Under exceedingly low prices the grower is not war 
ranted in expending eash for the necessary labor in taking mixtures out of 
his crop, which removal of individual plants reduces the quantity of the crop 
harvested 

10. @. What is the view among Europeans as to the value of the United 
States as a seed market? 

A. They look upon this country asa gold mine, no other country in the 
world offering them such large, constant, and good-paying custome: At 


present they have a cinch on every seed farm in the Union 

ll. Q@ Name the European countries in their relative order as respects 
the amount of their seeds sent to America 

A. France, Germany, England, Holland. Italy, and Denmark 

12. Q. Why are European seeds cheaper than America 

A. Because of cheap Bar ypean labor, farm labor on th 
from 2%to 0 cents per day for fourteen hours. Still 1 
of Africa and in Egypt. 

13. Q. What have the domestic, social, and educational conditions of Euro- 
pean seed farmers to do with the tariff question? : 

A. Everything to do with it; for, under the conditions in which they exist, 
they do not know one want in five of the family of the American seed farmer. 
They have none of the aspirations of an American. They do not conceive of 
such wants existing: consequently their labor is cheap and they are content 
to just vegetate. The low-down condition of continental seed farmers is 

as to elicit the deep sympathy of a 
why Americans should open their ports toc 
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they are satisfied that their sons shall in the next generation be brought 
down to the European conditions. ; 

14.Q. Do many American merchants deal in foreign-grown vegetable 
seeds? 

A. Nearly all. They are obliged to: and the number is increasing every 
year, because they have to sell as cheaply one as another, or have their trade 
taken from them by those merchants who do sell the low-priced foreign 
seeds. The commercial travelers of foreign establishments cover this coun- 
try every summer like partridges. No merchant is too small for them to 
visit and offer their temptingly low prices. The consequence is foreign seeds 
ave fast supplanting the American. Low prices influence the orders without 
regard to source of origin. : 

15. Q. Are the imported seeds which are sold to American gardeners passed 
off as of American origin? 

A. Nothing is said of their origin to the gardener unless he insists upon an 
explanation, and then often he is deceived. 

is. Q. Are foreign seeds of good quality? 

A. Often very excellent, but not better than American, Those which are 
best adapted to our climate and to our wants are grown from American stock 
seed developed here and sent abroad to be grown for a crop to be returned. 
Thus the crops which should cover tens of thousands of acres belonging to 
ourown people are cultivated by the foreigner, while our own peoplecry out 
for something to do besides growing corn, wheat, and potatoes. 

17. @. From whom des the American seed merchant who desires to pur- 
chase foreign seed get his supplies? 

A From some of the many well-known seed establishments in England or 
on the Continent. Firms of the highest degree of technical intelligence and 
of rare businesscapacity. Few of these establishments cultivate their own 
land toa broad extent, but contract for thear supplies with small peasant 
farmers. It is these peasant farmers, with their simple wants, who com- 
pete with American seed farmers. _ 4 ; 

18. Q. Are the transatlantic mails used by foreign seedsmen for the dis- 
tribution of their seeds free of United States duty? 

A. Yes: more and more every day. Flower seeds, which under the present 
law are on the free list. are largely sent from Europe in that way to seed 
merchants in this country, 2 or 3 ounces or 4 or 5 ounces in each packet. By 
the ounce these seeds are often worth three or four dollars. sometimes twice 
that value. Some seeds are worth $60 an ounce. Retail packages are also 
sent direct to retail buyers, to whom the foreign establishments send their 
retail catalogue. Itis quite possible that in the future an immense business 
may be developed by thé foreign establishments with consumers in this 
conntry, and the producers of seeds ia this country suffer to that extent. 

19. > What is the annual value of garden seeds imported? 

A. About $2,000,000. 

20. Q. To what extent do American seed farmers want the duty raised? 

A. They want a duty on seeds which, placed on top of the cost of import- 
ing seed, will raise the total cost here to the normal cost of the same variety 
grown on American farms. Farmers do not ask prohibitive rates, but just 
fair play and no favor on either side. Now the favor is all on the side of the 
foreigner, and that certainly is wrong. 

21. Q. To what extent must foreign seeds be taxed to help American seed 
farmers’ 

A. Five cents per pound on all low-priced seeds, 10 cents per pound on all 
intermediate-priced sorts, 20 cents gw pound on all high-priced sorts. 

22. Q. If the duty on seeds should be raised from the present rate of 10 per 
cent to an equivalent of 30 per cent, would not that be protection? 

A. No protection whatever. No tariff rate protects unless it raises the 
cost of the foreign article up to the cost of the American. Certainly, seeds 
are as worthy of protection as sugar, which has 40 per cent; rice, which has 
75 cents a bushel; potatoes, which have en equivalent of 40 per cent; apples, 
an equivalent of 50 per cent. If the intention is to foster the most technical, 
the most intense branch of agriculture, then the American producer of seeds 
must be giver an equal chance with the foreign competitor. 

' a Q. Estimaved in the cost of raising seeds, what proportion represents 
abor? 

A. Fully 80 per cent. Everything is labor except the natural growth conse- 
quent upon physical conditions of soil and climate. 

24. Q. Will not the market gardener have to pay more for his seed if 
foreign seed is subject to duty? 

A. Yes: a little; but only a few cents per acre, as, for example, with beet 
seed, sowing 8 pounds to the acre, under a duty of 5 cents per pound, the ex- 
tra cost would only be 40 cents per acre. With cabbage seed under a duty of 
20 cents per pound, one-fourth pound being sufficient for an acre, the increased 
cost to the market gardener would only be 5 cents per acre. Besides, nearly 
on market gardeners are seed growers, and would profit by the tariff protec- 

on, 

25. Q. How are garden seeds developed to a high standard of quality, and 
low are they retained at that standard? 

A. By processes of selection extending over years, the removal, season 
after season, of all individual plants not up to the theoretical standard as re- 
spects shape, size, color, and period of maturity. All this costs money, and 
can not be done except under prices that will pay the cost. 

26. Q. Why was sugar beet put upon the free list? 

A. To lighten the costs of experiments in making beet sugar; but now, the 
sugar manufacturer being on a firm basis, shou!d no longer need that bonus 
at the expense of the American seed grower. It is demonstrated that good 
augar beet seed can be grown inthis country, and the 780,000 pounds annually 
imported should be grown here and the seed farmer now encouraged to grow 
seed the same as the sugar manufacturer was encouraged to make sugar. 

27. Q. If good seeds can be raised in America, why do American seed mer- 
chants buy European seeds? 

A. Because of business necessities. Because some seed merchants are deal- 
ers alone in European seeds, which they get at a cheap rate, and other mer- 
chants, even while they may be American seed growers, are forced to import 
many of their supplies if they expect to compete withthe importer. It isevi- 
dent that they must obtain their supplies as cheap as the importer if they 
expect to hold their business. They must either become importers or shave 
down the price paid the American grower. 

28. Q. How many seed farms are there in the United States? 

A. The agricultural census shows a record of 596 seed farms, of a total of 
170,000 acres. The number of farms reported certainly toes not comprehend 
one-half of those existent. 

2. Q. What is the amount of investment in seed farming? 

A. According to the last census $18,000,000 invested in farms, buildings, and 
implements. 

30. Q. What is the amount of investment in market-garden farms? 

A. According to the last census $70,000,000. 

. 31. Q. What is the estimated value of the seed business of the United 
States) 

4. About $15,000,000 as done by first hands, largely increased by jobbing the 
seeds. 

®. Q. Do the facts prove that European seedsmen are organized to capture 
the American market for seeds? 

A. Yes; they will certainly capture the entire American seed trade, even if 
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oy have to reduce their present prices 40 per cent. They can red 
and will doso unless barred by a duty so high as to give the Amer : 
farmers a chance to continue in business. —_— 
33. Q. What is the quantity of leading sorts of seeds imported free 
per annum? ; 
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34. Q. How many bushels of Canadian pease are annually importe 

A. Two hundred and eighty-five thousand six hundred any seven: a 
bushels, according to a special report obtained from the Treasury !o.. 
ment, every bushel of which could be grown in the State of New York \..) 
gan, or Wisconsin if the tariff rate was higher. Acessation of the \y\o.; 
orders to Canadian farmers would be a most serious loss to ther, | 
preservation is the first law of nature. Something has got to }) 
revive all our drooping agricultural interests and to diversify them 

35. Q. What is the present duty on prase? ; 

A. Twenty centsa bushel. Itshould be 40 cents; this would put the A; 
ican pea grower on a competitive base—not more. 

36. Q. What very practical course in addition to a good stiff tariff cay jo 
adopted to prevent European seed establishments from absorbing the Ay 
ican seed trade? ae 

A. By requiring both foreign and American salesmen represe)ti; 


ice tham 


ao | 


er 


pean establishments to take out a five-hundred-dollar license to 6); 5, ; ae 
revenue district which they enter. American seedsmen, both seed grower. 
and seed merchants, pay taxes; soshould foreign seed merchants who ox pect 
to do business in the United States. Under the internatio: nerce § 


it has been pronounced unconstitutional to require sales): Ay 
houses to take out selling licenses, as commerce between the s: 
free; but this does not apply to salesmen of foreign estab|i 
employers do not contribute to the support of this Government 
American farmer. 

87. Q. Such a license law as this would entirely stop the coming to ¢) 
country of the commercial travelers of foreign establishment 3 

A. Exactly; that’s just what the seed farmersdesire. They want the scales. 
men of the foreign establishments to stay at home. Seed merchant 
who want to purchase foreign seeds can get all they want by correspond 

38. Q. Who are the seed farmers of the United States? 

A. The very best class of farmers, men who want to diversify the opera 
tions of agriculture, leading spirits in their respective communities : 

39. Q. In what respects do the American seed farmers differ fiom the 
European growers of seed? 

A. Here the seed farmer lives in a good house, he educates his children 
and dresses in good clothes. On the Continent the seed farmer lives ina 
cabin with a stone, if not earthen, floor. He wears wooden shi He ha 
no aspirations above those which his grandfather had. It is this kind ofa 
man who raises seed so cheaply that the American farmer has to sur: ender 
to him the growing of seeds, which work should be the most elevated w: 
an American farmer could do. . 

40. Q. lf the tariff protection to garden-seed farmers should be made 
stronger, should not the same rule apply to all other farme”s? 

A. Under the Wilson bill, grain farmers, while they do not have suffi 
protection, are far better angen 2 than seed farmers. For example: |) 
per cent is the rate on garden seeds, but grain farmers are protected by 2) 
per cent on corn, buckwheat, barley, wheat, oats, rye, beans, apples; li cents 
per bushel on potatoes, 75 cents per bushel on rice. While these rates on tly 
cereals are not high enough, is it not ridiculous that garden seeds should only 
have one-half the protection of acommon crop like oats? Jr compare the 
costs of acrop of commercial beans harvested in ninety days from jlanting.« 
crop which can be grown by any inexperienced farmer and under an ad va 
rem protection of 20 per cent, with a crop of cabbage seed which has only 
per cent protection—a crop taking fifteen months from planting to harvest 
and only successfully grown on high priced land, because the crop requires 
the best soil, a crop requiring expensive and diligent culture, and subjrct t 
many reverses. It is a sad commentary upon the intelligence of our law 
makers. 

41. Q. If the farmer is the most independent among men, why docs he want 
an increased tariff? 

A. He is no longer the most independent, as everything he grews brings 
him far less than ever before. His products are the shuttlecocks of al! other 
commercial interests. Every manufacturing interest is first looked after 
and well protected, while the farmers’ interests are knocked about {rom side 
toside. Men of fixed salaries, in many instances the same now us twenty 
years ago, can with the same money buy nearly twice as much of everything 
as then; but the farmer's income is not fixed, but on the contrary has be 
steadily decreasing for twenty years, until now it is half of what it was then 


rk 


while the salaries and incomes of men of other pursuits are about the same, 
often higher. If the farmers were put into a position to buy freely, their 

nema oes would create a fabulous demand for every article of trade, but so 
ong as the farmer languishes, so will general business, as agriculture is th: 


foundation of all prosperity. 

42. Q. What part of the United States is interested in the protection of 
garden seeds? 

A. All portions. Garden seeds are grown from Maine to Louisiana, from 
Jersey to California. Californiais now one of the leading States in this most 
important branch of agriculture. According to last census the seed fart 
were divided as follows: 
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43. , What amount of garden seeds does California and Oregon provi 
annually? 

A. The product of 7,000 acres in seed crops, amounting to about () tons 0! 
seed of lettuce, 500 tons of seed of onion, 50 tons of seed of celery, 5) tons ©! 
seed of carrot, 200 tons of seed of other vegetables, 100 tons of seed of swe: 
peas, . oa 

44. Q. Should not seed farming be protected and fostered equally w! 
other interests? SS 

A. Undoubtedly, for seed farmers widely scattered over the country °° 
not belong to trade unions or protective associations as do the manufacturers 
and their employees, consequently seed farmers have not been able to brim: 
upon Congress, ly upon tariff committees, the required influence to 
gain their close attention, seed farming compared with many far more ¢% 
tensive pursuits having been completely eclipsed—pushed aside—by matters 
considered of far greater importance. The manufacturer, on the other haa. 
is always on deck to plead cause, and he gets attention, even if the pred- 
ucts of the farm go unprotected. 














45. Q. How do the prices paid by gardeners for seeds in the United States 
compare with prices paid by gardeners in European countries? 
Under low or practically no duties the American gardener buys his 
seed at pr: es 50 per cent lower than the English, French, or German gardeners 
pay. ais hecause the European seed merchants wholesale their seeds to 
American merchants at lower prices than they wholesale in their own coun- 
tries, America affording an outlet for surplus stocks, speculative crops, and 
eontrace crops, Which, under the circumstances, the foreign merchant is glad 
to sell or contract tosupply. Allsuch sales or contracts he is glad to add te his 
normal business. This assertion as to the difference in retail prices paid by 
Euro and American gardeners can be proven in a moment by a compari- 
son or American and European catdlogues. 

46. Q. How does seed growing rank with general agriculture? 


A. It is the most intense effort of agriculture, all success in the growing of | 


crops depending upon the purity and merit of the seed stock. If agriculture 
othe basis of our national prosperity, good seed certainly is the beginning 
of all wealth, American seed farmers can not raise good seeds unless en- 


couraged todo so by protection against the competition of seeds from abroad, 
which are landed here, duty and freight paid, 50 per cent below our cost of 
production. 


47. Q. Ave there any kinds of garden vegetable seeds which can not be 
grown in the United States? ; 

A. None. At one time it was thought cauliflower seed could not be grown 
within our_ borders, but now California produces it in very large quantities 
and of excellent quality. ‘ 

48. Q. As all these arguments are in the interests of the American farmer, 
an inquiry is inorderif there is any movement among importers to influence 
Congress in favor of keeping the tariff where it is? 

A. Yes; a very earnest effort, both public and private. Foreign agents 
resident in New York and representing European nurserymen and seedsmen 
have had meetings this January to discuss the subject. What they didis not 
known, but they have had experience, while the American seed farmers, 
widely seattered, are without organization. 
the agents of foreign nursery and seed establishments, there is the far 
stronger influence of some American seed merchants, large importers, who 
always have been prominent in opposing any tariff on seeds. 

49. Q. Should garden seeds be considered a crude or finished product? 

A. They are finished, because the work can be carried nofurther. They are 
devel from acrude product of nature—the vegetable—and only obtained 
after a season of culture, and a process of selection extending beyond that 
given to vegetables cultivated by market gardeners, The risks of insect de- 
predations and climatic injuries are extended far beyond the risks of the 
vegetable grower. 

ow. y. Wause is the difference, as understood at the present day, between 
garden seeds and field seeds? 

A. By the term “ garden seeds" is understood seeds producing plants of 
edible tissue, either above or below ground: esculent plants used without 
process of manufacture. Garden seeds ure not necessarily planted alone in 
gardens, for, under the present vast extent of ae in the States, 

en are planted on as broad fields ascorn, wheat. or grass. Seeds of 
ornamental flowers are also garden seeds. By“ field seeds" are meant those 
of wheat, corn, sorghum, clover, and grass, ail, excepting forage plants, re 
quiring processes of manufacture to fit them for use. 

51. @. Are American seeds of better vitality than foreign seeds? 

A. Most decidedly of better vitality, being ripened thoroughly under our 
hot sun. and during our dry summer. American seeds are more vital two 
years old than foreign seeds are one year old—a very important quality —and 
yet er seeds by their low prices supplant the better article. 

82. Q. Give an example of the results of a 5-ceont specific duty per pound 
on turnip seed. 

A. Foreign turnip seed costs to import under the present duty 8 cents per 
pound. Now, 5 cents per pound on this would make it cost 13 cents. The 
American farmer can not grow turnip seed to make any profit at less than 15 
eents; thus, 5 cents per pound will not even protect him. 

53. Q. Give an example of the results of a duty of 2 cents per pound on 
ca seed. 

A. Foreign cab seed is now landed under the present duty at from 18 
to %5 cents per pound; 20 cents per pound duty on this would raise the cost to 
Band 45 cents per pound American seed farmers can not grow cabbage at 
- profit at less than 40cents per pound. 

> What duty does the German nation levy upon seeds entering that 
em 

. On wheat, 22 cents per bushel; on oats and buckwheat, 12 cents; on bar- 
ley, 13 cents per bushel; on Indian corn, 15 cents per bushel. 

55. hat duty does the French nation, for the purpose of stimulating 
agriculture, levy upon seeds entering France? 

A. On wheat, 25 cents per bushel. 

On pee. beans, Indian corn, barley, rye, rice, 15 cents per bushel. 

On wheat, 12 cents per bushel. 
On oats, 10 cents per bushel. 

On seed, 3 cents per pound. 
On clover, $1.50 per bushel. 

56. Q. How does the French tariff bear upon tobacco as an agricultural 
product, which the French people desire to protect? 

nder penalty. if sold in trade. The French law permits an individual 


to import for his personal use 22 pounds per annum of cigars or cigarettes 
under a duty of $3.50 per pound, or to import 22 pounds of snuff under aduty 
of $1.40 per pound 


re is existing in France a tobacco monopoly in which the Government 

isa partner, which monopoly is permitted to import tobacco in all forms free 

of duty; but anyand every other corporation, firm, or individual in France is 

absolutely prohibited from importing a single pound of leaves, stalk, juice, or 
tobacco in any form whatever. 

57. Q. Is there in foreign countries a disposition to remove or reduce their 


? 
A. No disposition of the kind, but, to the contrary, a determined effort to 


increasethem. Jn the summer of 1896 an inter aational convention was held in | 


Budapest at which it was decided to advise the governments of central 


Europe to lay heavy duties wpon every kind of seed and grain from America. 
58. o Why do the authors of this catechism so strongly advocate protec- 
tion the free entry of foreign seeds? 
A. they are practical seed growers on 1,800 acres which they hold 


in fee simple, an 


> 


on which they have expended vast sums in buildings, 
appliances, and because they have seeds grown on contract 
farmers on still larger areas. hat they say in this catechism 
they say not for themselves, but for all American farmers. 
OTE.—Since the above fifty eight questions and answers were printed the 
authors have been informed that the House Committee on Ways and Means 


u the icultural schedule as follows: 
Hay, cee ten. This is designed to protect the farmers of the border 
the normal value of hay is $3; consequently the duty on hay will 
be equivalent to 66 per cent. 


Hops, 15 cents nd, equal to 100 per cent. 
oats, Gaibwhest, ‘all at 1b cents oor bushel, which is equal to per 


Corn, 
15 cents per bushel, which is equal to 33 per cent. 


F 


f 





In addition tv the influence of | 
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Rice, 75 cents per bushel, which is equal to 0 per cent 


Potatoes, 2) cents per bushel, which is equal to 70 per cent 
Cabbage heads, 3 cents each, which is equal to 100 per cent 
rhe members of the committee do not know that cabbage heads 


to be grown to full perfection, and afterwards be stimu 
and subject to favorable or unfavorable climati 
season of eight months’ additional time, in order to produ: 
tlemen propose 100 per cent on the unfinished product, the 
duced the first season, and 20 per cent on the seed product obtained f1 
the succeeding summer .s 

The committee propose 40 per cent on vegetables, but only od 
their subsequent product. This can easil » understood in ¢ ‘ : of 
onions, where the proposed duty is to be 40 contsa bushe 
worth 40 cents, therefore 100 per cent, but t! 1 
from the onion to have only 2) per cent prote: 

The authors of this catechism do not object t e increased duti 
products. They highly approve of the chang ‘ ulvocated ¢ 
nestly as absolutely necessary for the protection of the ag 
of the nation; but they ask that the most advances ranch of agricu re be 
given protection equal to the lowest branche What is requir it 
solutely necessary, is indicated under paragraphs No. 20, 21, and 
thing less will not afford any relief. 


iflu 


APPENDIX B 
[Reprinted from the New York Medical Jo 
NOTES ON AMERICAN CATHETERS AND BOUGII 
[By J. W. 8. Gouley, M. D., Surgeon to Bellevue Hospital 
The necessity of resorting to artificial means for relief of t) 
urinary bladder must have compelled primitive man | 
cylinders sufficiently long and slender to enable him to pass them it the 
urethra and thus reach and empty the bladder. Th ginal t 
many ages past were probably straight, rigid, and nonmetallic, but thore are 
abundant proofs that two thousand years catheters were 
curved, rigid and metallic: witness those 1 the ruins o 
The employment of flexible nonmetallic instruments appears to b 
paratively recent date. 
Soit, pliable catheters of animal tissue se 
eleventh century, but their use did not become ¢ 
of the last century,when they were constructed of woven-silk cylind ited 
with anelastic varnish. Apparently the first of these elastic instrument 
manufactured by the jeweler Bernard, of Pari«, in the year 1779. the suevestix 
respecting the varnish having been made by Heéri Afterwards hed 
of Berlin. carried out Hérissant’s idea of using india rubber dissolved in ether: 
but Bernard had already omitted the india rubber from the ec t parts 
of his varnish. In178 Pickel, of Wiirzburg, published the formula for a new 
varnish, into whose composition no india rubber entered, and gave a detailed 
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account of the manner of coating the instruments. Since then many im 
provements in the details of manufacture have been made, and the so-called 
gum catheters have gradually replaced metallic instruments in most cases 
requiring frequent catheterism. Bougies of the same materials were used 
and are still made to be used instead of the metallic, emplastic, and wax 
bougies. 

Until recently France, Germany, and England seem to have supplied the 
greater part of the gum catheters and bougies used in different parts of the 
world. The first large manufactory of catheters in England was established 
many years ago by a German, Mr. Eschmann, whos» su 20res are ll en 
gaged in the extensive manufacture of these instruments. About fifty years 
ago, says Mr. Stohlmann, soft catheters and bougies were manufactured in 
the United States by a Frenchmen, Mr. Petrie, who had established himself 
in Philadelphia, but soon gave up the business because the demand for his 
instruments was too limited, on account, perhaps, of their being inferior to 
those imported from France 

From that time it does not appear that any attempt was made to manu- 
facture gum catheters in this country unti! the year 1579, when Mr. Koy 
in-law of Mr. Bénas, of Paris, established a catheter factory in one of the 
suburbs of New York, and continued to supply, toa limited extent. the de 
mand for gum catheters until 1890, when his establishment was closed. Thus 


far the home manufacture of these catheters had affected but 
portation of French, English, and German catheters 
[t has not been pos to obtain strictly accurate 


little the im- 


nformation reiating to 


the importation, home manufacture, and consumption of soft catheters and 
bougies, but some of the merchantsand manufacturers assert that the annual 
sale is about 1,000,000 soft catheters, of which 200,000 are of india rubber and 
110,000 bougies. In 1887 the importations of flexible web catheters were about 


as follows: 
From England, 550,000: from France, 150.000: from Germany, 50,000 
} hoho n, Pa 











ing the year 1887 the J. Ellwood Lee Company, of Cor os 

to manufacture web catheters on a small e:; but, having improved the 
necessary machinery, soon obtained excellent results and so extended their 
establishment, which is perhaps the largest cat factory known, as now 
to be able to manufacture 375.000 web catheters and 50,000 bougies annually, 

Until the end of 1875 nearly all the soft vulcanized india rabb-r catheters 
used in this country were imported. In 1876 the firm of George T inn & 
Co., of New York, began the manufacture of india-rubber ca with 
countersunk blunt-edged eyes, under the name of velvet d rioters, and 
also some catheters of the same material with no lateral eye, but open at the 
vesical end. 

The following-named firms have since been engaged in the ma reof 
soft-rubber catheters: The Davidson Rubber C* al Parker, > irns & 
Sutton: the Akron Rubber Company; the Tyer Rubber Compar l . 
eral other companies. At present, of the 200,900 india-rubber « ad 
annually in the United States, only 30.00 areimported. In 1891 . 
‘tion aal the home manufacture of soft catheters and bou 
lowing proportions: 

Cheapcommercial catheters, English 1), 000 
Better qualities of catheters, English 0 
Better qualities of catheters, French », OO 
Better qualities of catheters, German 10,000 
Soft india-rubber catheters, English 0,000 
Cheav commercial bougies, English HO 
Better qualities of bougies—English, French, and ¢ nen 15, OL 
Total imported ae ‘ ; dante 475, 000 

. 

Cheap commercial catheters, American . loo. 000 
Better qualities of catheters, American : 275, 000 
Soft india-rubber catheters, American . 170.000 
Cheap commercial bougies, American . : ».000 
Better qualities of bougies, American s 2 000 
Total home manufactured 105. 000 


Thus in the lapse of afew years this industry has been developed tu a de- 


gree which has already permitted in a year the exportation of 19,000 web 
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catheters to England, Ireland, Scotland, France, Germany, Spain, South 
America, Australia, and India. There is alsoa large export trade in rubber 
catheters. These American catheters and bougies are fully equal to those 
manufactured in foreign countries, and some of them are even superior, 
notably the commercial and the best woven-eye silk catheters, as will be seen 
by a comparison of the tensile strength and of the quality of the varnish of 

e different instruments in use. 

The American (Tiemann’s) india-rubber catheters are superior to those of 
foreign importation in the construction of the eye, in the high polish of their 
surface, and in the smoothness of their interior. 

The substances used for the framework of American web catheters are 
cotton, flax, ramie, and silk. The labor of weaving the cylinders is near! 
the same in all qualities of web catheters, and the same varnishes are u 
for coating the different grades. The cost of the raw materials and the labor 
in finishing make the difference in price of the several qualities. In the 
higher oe of catheters the eye is woven, while in the lower grades the 
eye is punched. 

Wit in the past few months a new catheter factory has been established in 
the city of New York, under the firm name of C. F. Kingstone, formerly of 
Roy & Co. The managers are C. Bénasand C.Roy. The quality of catheters 
and bougies manufactured at the Kingstone establishment is fully equal to 
that of the best instruments ever made in 

The properties of good web catheters may be stated as follows: 

1. They are thoroughly, but not too thickly, coated with varnish inside as 
well as outside, and highly polished. The varnish is pliable, not apt to crack, 
and resists the action of moist heat wp to 212° FP. 

2. In length they do not exceed 33 centimeters (about 13 inches). 

3. In diameter they vary from 2 to 9 millimeters. 

4. The distal extremity of their singie oval eye is 1 centimeter from the 

int, which is smooth and rounded. This eye, in curved, elbowed, and 

ouble-elbowed catheters, is generally lateral; but in some of these instru- 
ments the eye is superior, sae to the concavity of the bend, and in 
other cases the eye is omitted, the catheter being open at both ends, or, in 
es to the eye, the vesical end is open for terism upon a whalebone 
conductor. 

5. Good web catheters are firm but — never rigid, from the proximal 
to the distal end. A web catheter with a rigid vesical extremity is a danger- 
ous instrument, liable to cause false passages in the deeper regions of the 
urethra. 

6. The form of the vesical extremity is in accord with its intended uses. 
Straight web catheters are not so safely and easily used as the curved, el- 
bowed, or double-elbowed, the curved form being the most easily introduced 
ae aaeees urethra and in the majority of cases of enlargement of the 

re ° 
- 7. The tensile strength of the different qualities of web catheters was 
ascertained by experiment to be as follows: 

The breaking strain of an English commercial catheter was 42 pounds, the 
breaking strain of an American commercial catheter was 54 pounds, the 
breaking strain of an American lisle-thread catheter was 56 pounds, the 
breaking strain of an American silken-linen catheter was 60 pounds, the 
peeaking strain of an = silk-web catheter was 85 pcunds, and an Amer- 
ican -web catheter of best quality was then tested to 115 pounds without 
breaking, but the varnish was stripped off at each end. 

When it is necessary to retain a catheter in the urethra and bladder, the 
phyelcien should select one which has not been too a coated with var- 
nish. The highest grade of catheter is not always the best for this 
because in the course of twenty-four hours the urine filters through the in- 
ternal wall of the catheter, the silk web is saturated, swells irregularly, 
and uplifts here and there the coating varnish. which soon. panies alt 
while lisle-thread, silken-linen, and those silk catheters with thin exter- 
nal coting som 1 r the action of the urine, and do not lose their smooth- 
ness after being re ed forty-eight hours in the bladder. If, however, the 
interior of all web catheters were thoroughly varnished, and thus rendered 
im ease moisture, there would be no uplifting of the surface 
and no scaling. 

The American commercial catheters have lately been much improved in 
quality, and they may be found very useful in hospital as well as rivate 
practice. Their cost is littie as compared to that of the higher spalied, A 
catheter of this kind may be used for a single day and thrown away, or may 
be repeatedly boiled without injury, and used as long as the surface of the 
instrument retains its smoothness. These improved instruments are known 
as “10-cent catheters.” 


No catheter whose surface is fissured or otherwise ened should be 
into the human urethra, because it would not only te this canal, 
t convey therein septic £2 For general will find it 


rms. use ————- 
advantageous to purchase higher grades of web catheter, because, with 
proper care, they last long and retain their suppleness and smoothness. 
After having an American silk-web catheter times, its surface was 
found to be as smooth as in the b 

The instrument was then re from active service to be preserved as an 
iliustration of the excellence of home manufacture. Another American silk 
catheter was used 1,200 times by a patient, and was set aside only because its 
augenee Sad Sastine eins, Sees Sen aebasneses. 
rto make aféw 


It may now be suggestions res) the kind of care 
web and soft-rubber catheters require to render their alae safe to 
patients and easy to physicians 


1. All web catheters should be kept at full length and never coiled; other- 
wise the varnish will surely crack. 

2. Web catheters should be loosely wrapped in dry antiseptic same and 

served in tightly closed metal cases until wan for use. they 

ve been used they should be carefully cleansed, thoroughly dried inside 
and outside, then replaced in the gauze and case, or they may be carried in 
hollow walking sticks. 

3. Soft-rubber catheters should be kept at full length, never coiled, and 
should be wrap in moist an cc gauze and preserved in tightly corked 

lass tubes capable of containing three or four catheters. because exposure to 
© eae to rapid oxidation, which causes the instruments to become hard 
and brittle. 

Before using a rubber or a web catheter it should be di for a minute 
in al per cent carbolic-acid solu but not longer, as car acid, even in 
such a weak solution, acts i y upon the varnish of web catheters, 
well as upon rubber cathetera, by pSoneet contact. 

5. Before using a web catheter it be slightly warmed by friction in 
the hands and by ee ee in warm 1 per cent carbolic-acid 
solution to prevent cracking of the varnish, particularly du 

6. Web and rubber catheters are much injured by fats of all kinds, by 

lycerin, by saliva. and by vaseline, which, however, seems to be the least 
aes = these lubricants. Tt =a. it should be in the smallest quan- 
—just eno to t coa' catheter. Some reject 
not only the fatty but all other lubricants, and think it ioe 
the catheter with warm water. 
excessive use of fatty substances than by any 
which they are subjected. Therefore there is need of alubricant which shall 
not be irritating to the urethra, and which shall contain no fat and no free 
alkali to deteriorate the varnish of webcatheters and soften rubber catheters. 
After examining different substances it was thought that a watery solu- 


heat the water to boiling. and add the 





ee 


tion of dry soap, with the introduction of some ingred he 
its viscidity, would be likely to answer the p meas to ada lubri 
Dr. Charles 
lowing formula for a saponic lubricant 
White castile soap, powdered ................................ —_— yy 
Tincture of quillaja (1 in 5) =. $m 


. On co 1 ‘ - u 
the chemist of the department of public no heen 


upon: 


Water, a sufficient eae. 
(Product, about 1, | 
Mode of preparation.—Pour 2 fluid ounces of water into a tared cay), 
. Continue the heat and «: j 
a ae awe A produced, then enough hot water to mak. + 
tents of the capsule weigh two troy ounces and a half (1,200 grains 
which strain the mixture through cotton gauze. Lastly, pour in tho, 
tincture. This mixture when cool has the consistence of titck honey, posseae.s 
both viscidity and labricity ia a sufficient degree, and is free from nny... 
lixely to be deleterious to urethra or tothecatheter. It may be preserve, 
in an aseptic state in small ble tubes. The lubricant may be po, 
fumed, or 1 per cent of acid may be added. Amone thjoox,... 
mente ies eae aon te Chienels ee Coachens of Chondrus er}: 
elly (Nationai Form . y the lubricity. w i. 
ene increased the fluidity of the mixture. It is likely that the Cotra; 
dica will yield similar results. 

7. All web cathetersare liable to harden and to be unfit for use in the eo y psa 
of a few yours. aapectely when they neve not been - oe. On the first 
a hard process instrumen’ ould be cast aside. 

B Rubber catheters and are brittle in about two years, or oy; 
sooner, if unused and to the air. But when daily lubricated yj; 
: : ers ae Sane wooks, ther 
engthen, and undergoa w renders them 

during withdrawal, so that 


several inches of t) 


in the bladder. 
9. After using a webcatheter it should be well washed by forcing a stron) 
of water through the instrument. which should then be dipped for a minyt. 
into a 1 percent carbolic-acid solution, thoroughly dried, wrapped i), 





antiseptic gauze, and inclosed in a metal case. e ing process is bx 
gun by off briskly the last drops of water from the interior of ¢\\> 
catheter, w may then be to 120° F. of heat ina dry sterilizer o) 
in any other way that may be and convenient. 
10. Web catheters, even “* catheters,” oe be rendered aseptic also 
by boiling for ten or fifteen minutes, then horoughly in « st ize 
Len the will be ready for use. During e the catheters should not 


w vy 
be coiled, but kept at full length and away from the bottom of the boier 
Dry sterilization may be as well just before using the catheter. 
re should be taken to prevent the instrument from sticking to th 
me 

ll. Inasmuch as some time is necessarily consumed in the drying proces. 
it is more convenient toa patient who is to catheterize his bla five 
oe eels ee eee Se with ten or tw: veb 
catheters (No.9 or l0 of use two catheters each day, 
so that the same catheters may used only once every five or six dav< This 
pomm oe been peesans bya numberof patients who have all fully appreciated 
ts advantages. In one of these cases, the patient relieving hims« |! cight 
times daily, the catheters so used were carefully examined seven mout!+ 
after and found unaltered and in the best condition, each instrument hay in, 
been used about a hundred and forty times. 

American web bougies are made of the same materials as those of cat) 
ters. They me therefore, of the same grades—cheap commercial ootton, 

and ram 


A cotton oliv bougie_made by the Lee Com happens to be the best 
siacea i are 





bes 


for general use. It is solid, slender in the first of its shaft. and cor 
sists of a number of layers braided one another and coated with th: 
same varnishes as the catheters, but it is from other bougies 


by its vermilion color. 
It has no ivory is completely coated, and therefore easily render:| 
aseptic. ‘The care of wrapping in gauze and inclosing in a metal tube 
to be cast aside if it becomes 
introduction. No fats should 


Whalebone bougies were used in Franceearly in this century, and also: 
the United States. Dr. H. G. seanenen iiedienl Recceder. 1827) spoke well of 
the utility of whalebone bougies of “ the size of a small knitting needle in 
the treatment of urethral strictures. Whalebone bo are of two kinds 
those with olivary point and elbowed, about one eter in diameter, t 
serve as for larger instruments, and those for the dilatation «f 
narrow strictures. 


The second, also elbowed and olive pointed, are not over 1 millimeter in 
diameter for the first 3 inches, thence eens Getealt in diameter so 
that at 5 inches they are equal to Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, ang scale, the set 
comprising six bougies, as indicated by these numbers. l whalebone bou 
gies require to be —, coated with 
metal tubes; otherwise 
by parasites. 


f 


carbolized vaseline and preserved i! 
hey become dry and brittle and are soon dest: 


The Tariff—The Dingley Bill. 


SPEEOH 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOK, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 19, 1897. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to provide r 
enue for the Government and to encourage the industries of the Unite 


Sta’ an of the commit! 
ef conterence fos the tengtookeg Wee of te te Hosa 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. Speaker: I shall not weary the House by a discussion 
the details of this most important measure, but will confine my 
self to a general discussion of the necessity for this legislation a1 | 
for the general features of the same. It is an oft-told tale, 0" 
ean not be repeated too often, that the Democratic party came 1D 


power with a solvent Treasury anda satisfactory credit, and how, 
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| It - its duty because of the extreme necessity for the legislation, 
, and it is its duty because it is a part of the platform of the party 
the ponds of the Government, largely to pay the running expenses | and was one of the pledges by which it gained power. It is the 


of the eamne. es = — < a —_ to enact tariff legislation because 
is connection, de Sswer or explain | without it the industries of the country can no 
. ncomenane which occurred during the closing months of the We are told now by the Democratic pres 
Administration of President Harrison, which has been seized upon | are signs of coming improvement, that that improvement has been 
so often and distorted in a manner well calculated to deceive the made under the Wilson law. That is true, but it has been made 
people of the country. The discovery has been made recently of | at a time when the death of the Wilson law has been demanded 
a supposed long-lost brother in the form of an order given by Mr. | by the people of the country and the demand of the people is being 
Secretary Foster of the Treasury Department, to the Bureau of carried into execution by the political party in power. So that 
En ; and Euiating, in the — > area ene —_ a a —— a = duty is to obey the demands of the 
te for printing cen nd shoulc prepared by | people and pass tariff legislation. And here, M 
Bureau; and thereupon a shout has been sent up that they auibeiinenla here is the law. What is it? 
have proved that the Republican Treasury was bankrupt and had 
to borrow money to carry on the Government. 
The silliness of this whole business has been exploited and ex- 
oded so often that it is painful to have to return toit now. The 
acts are briefly these: 
Mr. Carlisle, then a Senator, but shortly to become the Serre- 
of the Treasury, anxious for the solvency of the institution 





yery brief period, an enormous deficit made its appearance; 
_ hundred and sixty-odd million dollars were borrowed upon 


t revive. 
s, admitting that there 





r. Speaker, is the 
J It does not propo 
radical or unreasonable enactment. It proposes to proceed alon 
the line of Republican policy so often proclaimed and so uni 
versally approved, to wit, by taxes upon import articles the lik 
of which we produce in this country, to the end that we may have 
revenue and protection. It proposes a duty on articles the like 
of which we do not produce in this country, and which are arti 
cles of luxury, used largely and principally by the rich, for the 
to which he was to be promoted, had a conversation with the Sec- | purpose of revenue, and not for protection. It proposes that 
retary of the Treasury, as that gentleman has more than once as- | articles of mere necessity used by the people of the country in 
ak and Secretary Carlisle either said to Senator Sherman, or | general, and not produced in this country, shall be admitted free 
Senator Sherman so understood him, that he would like to have a | of duty. f 
provision by which he could borrow money or issue Treasury cer- (hese are the leading general suggestions of thislaw. It treats 
tificates therefor in case of the trouble which seemed to be close | as coming within the scope of this great principle the products of 
at hand. this country of every description, whether they be such as hav 
The Democratic party had won in the election; they had won | usually been denominated finished products or raw material. The 
upon a platform denouncing the McKinley law, asserting their | Republican party knows no distinction between that article or 
intention to repeal it, and the common judgment of mankind was commodity produced by the labor of man or by the expenditur: 
that the fact would be to at once destroy public confidence and | of his capital, which some call raw material, and that product ot 
ically bankrupt the Treasury, and so Senator Sherman placed | man which is a finished product. 
the provision authorizing the issue of a 3 per cent bond upon an In other words, we take the ground that the product of the 
appropriation bill. Bear in mind now that this was not any bond | shepherd, the flock master, who produces the wool in a finished 
that had already been authorized, and when you look into the | condition, has just the same right to be protected against the 
recent discovery hereafter of the Secretary of the Treasury, you | competition of the cheap labor of the wool producer of Australia 
find to your astonishment, after what the Democrats have been | as has the manufacturer of the finished product of the looms of 
saying, that it was an order to prepare a plate for a bond which | our country to be protected against the competition of the Brad 
at that time was not authorized by any act of Congress and could | ford and other English looms. This is the doctrine of protection 
not be er special legislation for that purpose. to raw material. It is an original doctrine with the Republican 
So we establish act that the order suggested and which was | party. It has been a cardinal doctrine of the Democratic party 
made by Mr. Secretary Foster was an order for a bond which was | that no tariff should be levied upon what they are pleased to term 
to be a t bond and to be hereafter authorized by law. It | ‘raw material.” Hence the Democratic party is now and al 
would seem that this was a statement so plain that everybody | way3 has been uncompromising in its hostility to a tariff upon 
could understand it; but of course it will be disputed again and | wool, iron, coal, and other articles which enter into our manu 
another made some of thesedays. Mr. Carlisle changed | factures and which they call raw material. 
reigns my . Sherman misunderstood him in the begin- It is true that in the act of 1894, the lamented Wilson law, a 
ning, went to Mr. Sherman and advised him that he did not | low duty was forced upon the Wilson law in the Senate upon coal 
want that legi ion, and inasmuch as he was to be the respon- | and iron, but the great agricultaral industry of wool was left ab 
sible head of the fiscal de ment of the Government, Mr. Sher- | solutely without protection. So it may be settled as a fact in th 
man at once withdrew the amendment, or the amendment was | politics of the country that there is no one principle, no one 
withdrawn, as the case may have been, and thereupon there was | dogma, no one snggestion, in regard to the tariff legislation of the 
noplatemade. There was no necessity for it, because there was no | country more unqualified than the position of the Democratic 
law authorizing the issue of the particular bond that was described | party in favor of free raw material. It was the battle cry of a 
in the order of the Secretary. It was done, the whole proceeding Presidential message; it was declared upon the stump and in the 
had its inception and its execution, so far as the execution went, | platform and principles of the party throughont the country in 
in the interest of aiding the incoming Secretary of the Treasury | the last two Presidential campaigns. It has been just as much 
to meet the deficit which Democratic success in the election had | a part of the life of real Democracy in the United States to-day 
eg ae as is hostility to Republicanism in any of its phases of develop 
Now, is the whole of this wonderful discovery. No man | ment. 
can make any more out of it. The coming of that deficit made This being the case, and we being so schooled and educated in 
its en TL very shortly following the election of Grover | that, the attitude of the Democratic party being so long estab 
Cleve. There never was a deficit under Harrison’s Adminis- | lished and oft repeated, it does sound strange to us to hear the 
tration, and, more than that, he paid of the Government bonded | clarion voice of one of the leaders of the Democracy on this floor 
debt two hundred and fifty-odd million dollars. That is a plain, | advocating a duty on raw material. It does not sound like any 
unmistakable fact, and weighs more than all the nonsense of this | of the utterances of our earlier and better days coming from the 
m ° Democratic party, and those of us who have been fighting these 
The simple erence between the two Administrations in this | battles for forty years, as I have, listen with intense wonder at 
was that the Harrison Administration reduced the public | the startling statements of the gentleman. Tax raw material, 
debt two hundred and fifty-odd million dollars and the Cleveland | advocated by a Democrat, a duty on wool, iron, coal, cotton—is it 
Administration increased the public debt, including the outstand- | possible? Have we had a Rip Van Winkle sleep while a new de 
ing bonded obligations of the Government, nearly $500,000,000. varture has been inaugurated by the Democrats and a new plat 
was a in the financial performances of the two | form has been written? Can that be true? If so, who authorized 
Administrations of about $750,000,000. That is all there is of it; | the writing of a new departure? When and where was it that the 
ee ne language, and everybody can understand it. lifelong declarations of the Democratic party were repudiated by 
Finding in this condition, tariff legislation was — authority and a new evangel sent for? 
imperative. The Republican party carried the country last year Well, Mr. Speaker, the difference between a Democrat who 
ween Ee of a protective tariff. Our Democratic friends | favors a duty on free raw material by protection and a Repub- 
Bryan admit or claim that the country was not | lican is just about the difference between tweedledum and twee 
carried the protective-tariff issue. Then they admit that | diedee—that is to say, so far as the tariff questionis concerned. | 
the free-civer dogma of Bryan and his leaders was repudiated by admit he may.be a Populist; he may favor the free and unlimited 
the people of the country. If, uvon the other hand, they recog- coinage of silver; he may favor the overthrow of the authority of 
nize t.at which I assume to be within the knowledge of all intel- | the President to protect the property anc tives of citizens; he may 
ligent men, that the country was carried in 1 part upon the | be all that and be a Populist, but how he can be a Democrat and 
issue of a ahi iff system, then they admit the duty of | undertake to rewrite the Democratic platform is something that 
the hour to oa of a protective-tariff law. Iam going to leave to the Democratic party to settle, and I invoke 
Republican party to enact this legislation. | patience and perseverance and calmness of mind and judicial 
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temper to the able gentleman from Tennessee while he searches 
to learn whether or not in some moment of his inadvertence some 
authority has surreptitiously assaulted the platform of his party. 

New platforms require new candidates, and inasmuch as Mr. 
Bryan is nothing upon this question unless he is in favor of free 
raw material, and having devoted almost a lifetime thus far to the 
propagation of the doctrine, it would seem to me that this new 
platform should have anew candidate. It would be unreasonable 
to Mr. Bryan to have to proclaim himself in favor of protection 
for free raw material from the rear end of a palace car and have 
the air around him filled with slips of paper containing his pow- 
erful appeals for free raw material and his denunciations of taxa- 
tion for revenue purposes, if not of the free raw material that en- 
ters into the manufacturing industries of our country. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is a cheerful side to this question, and 
one which I contemplete with great joy. The falling of the scales 
from the eyes of the person who journeyed to Damascus was mi- 
raculous, for there was no outward, visible proof of the truth of 
the religion which he so hastily espoused; but the falling of the 
scales from the eyes of Democratic statesmen has nothing of 
the miraculous aboutit. It is easily accounted for and needs no 
explanation but to point to the condition of the country, and you 
wil see that the election in the United States repudiated the be. 
trine of free raw material. 

The coal miners of ten great States repudiated the doctrine. 
The workers in the shops and factories denounced the doctrine, 
and there are indications in the great State of Louisiana that even 
the devotion of the Pelicans to the doctrine of Democracy has been 
shaken, and from the Lone Star State there comes the sound of 
rushing and mighty winds that the flock masters of that magnifi- 
cent State realize that there should be protection upon wool. The 
time is coming when it can contribute a product sufficient for the 
wants of the people of this country and export to foreign lands 
the output of their magnificent flocks, and so free raw material is 
a poor platform to build the future structure of political success 
upon even in the State of Texas. 

During the pendency of this bill in the Senate, Mr. Speaker, 
protective duties were voted for by Democratic Representatives 
from California, from Louisiana, from Georgia, from South Car- 
olina, and I may have omitted some of the States. So we find the 
citadel of Democracy, hitherto its strongest outpost, abandoned 
and blown up by its garrison. 

Mr. Speaker, we are entering upon anewera. Pass this bill, as 
we will, and there is no human power that will repeal it for four 
yearstocome. What joy to the miner, the farmer, the laborer, in 
all the lines of production, the husbandman, with his market hith- 
erto contracted by the stopping of the wheels of industry. What 
joy to the common masses of a great country is the fact that for 
four long years, no matter what may be the exigencies of politics, 
this tariff oe can not be repealed or impaired. There ought to be 
a celebration of its birth in every industrial center of the United 
States. There ought to be a flag of liberty and freedom and inde- 
pendence hoisted upon every farm in the United States. 

You talk about protection to the farmer, and we hear the voice 
of mortified disaffection declaring to us that there is nothing in 
this bill that protects the farmer. Does a man forget in this 
country so quickly, because he has betrayed his party, the teach- 
ings of the past? Does he so quickly forget to realize that every 
farmer in this country is benefited beyond description by any 
legislation that benefits the mechanic, the laborer, the producer 
in the shop, in the mine, and in the factory? Does he forget his 
old argument when he was in the line of truth and fairness? No 
protection to the farmer. No protection toanybody out of all the 
commodities which come jnto competition with the products of 
this country during the operation of the Wilson law. No protec- 
tion in the high rate of duty that excludes the wheat product of 
Winnipeg. 

No protection that they must compete in our markets after hav- 
ing paid a great price for the privilege. No protection upon the 
fruits and vepeteliles of the farmer, and no protection that they 
have to pay U and 12 cents on wool to compete with that pro- 
duced by the farmer in this country. Oh, consistency! 

But I was congratulating the country that this bill would 
stand; this law could not be repealed for four years. It will not 
have the brief existence of the McKinley law and be struck down. 
It can demonstrate to the people of the country its value. What, 
then, is the duty and privilege of the American people? It is to 
adjust all our business to the present condition of the Dingley 
law, adjust our production and manufacture to oe condi- 
tions during its permanency, at least to the extent which I have 
said—four years. 

Four years of halcyon times; four years of prosperity; four 
years when labor shall be rewarded; four years when industry 
and energy shall be recognized; four years during which our 
{0,000,000 sheep may be duplicated to 80,000,000 sheep, and our 
wool product of 250,000,000 pounds reach 500,000,000 pounds, and 
the day in sight, four years from now, when every pound of wool 
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which the American consumer desires will be produced in «) it Ow 
country, and the money that largely goes abroad shall be paiq — 
at home. Four years, in which time the great sugar j1) istry 


shall have supplied the American people with a product t)),+ , if 
cause the expenditure of $125,000,000 at home, instead of «, lie . 
it to the labor abroad; the occupation of vast tracts of | eal 
occupied for cereals, to be used hereafter in part, and in Ja), aa 
for sheep husbandry and sugar producing. Will the A), oe. 
people turn their backs upon this legislation now without tr; iT 
and burden our country again with tariff legis!ation? \j)) +} ad 
Will the farmer and manufacturer enter into the conspiracy » + 


; ; ; ; acy now 
being contrived in Ohio, lowa, Massachusetts, New York. Vin 
ginia, and Kentucky, with a view to again open up the question of 
tariff legislation and the prostitution of the industries of the 


country? 

The question is one of mighty importance, and its se{tlemon: 
will be looked to with the greatest possible interest by thy y ple 
of the whole country. If Ohio turns its back upon its record and 
drifts again into Bourbon Democracy, and makes it possib'e to 
elect a Democratic Senator, it would be one great step toward the 
reopening of tariff agitation and the unsettling of the business of 
the whole country. The same is true of Iowa, of Massachusetts 
of New York, of Virginia, and of Kentucky, so that the people of 
this country have their votes in their own hands, and if th +y (desire 
that agitation shall cease and business shall proceed alone Jeviti- 
mate lines under existing legislation it will be necessary {(r them 
to see to it that the fall elections shall indicate, not reaction, puy¢ 
approval of the record the Republican party has made in this Con- 
gress. It may be that this act is not all that some of the business 
interests of the country demanded and expected, but this act is 
vastly better than agitation. Permanence is more necessary than 
that every man’s opinion should be adjusted to his satisfaction, 

To oe the tariff question now would endanger the indus- 
tries of the country forever, and yet the result of every vote in 
every State will be seized upon, if unfriendly to the Republican 
party, by the friends of free trade as indicating another reaction, 
just as we had at the time of the McKinley law. 

So, my countrymen, we may congratulate the country upon the 
wonderful achievements of the Fifty-fifth Congress. Called 
together in extraordinary session, it has made a complete revision 
of the tariff in less time than the like was ever done by any Con- 
ees hitherto, and its support and passage in the Senate of the 

nited States has demonstrated the breaking up of purty lines 
among our opponents and the forced recognition of the benefits of 
protection. ell may we rejoice, well may we appeal to the peo- 
= of these voting States to stand by the party that in Conzress 

as redeemed its greatest pledge by their votes in the elections, 
end not only not revoke what we have done, but give assurance 
to the on of the whole country that we are going forward 
upon a highway of prosperity to the achievements of commercial 
and financial and industrial results such as the country never ex- 
perienced before. 


The Dingley Bill. 


“It isnotina pyeens government supported by monopolists and armies 
that they will find happiness or their liberties protected, but in a plain sys 
tem, void of pomp, protecting all and granting iavors to none, dispensing its 
blessings like the dews of heaven unseen, unfelt, save in the freedom and 
beauty they contribute to produce. It is such a government that tlie genius 
of the people require; such a one only under which our States may remain 
for ages to come united, prosperous, and free.” 
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or 


HON. CHARLES L. BARTLETT, 
OF GEORGIA, 
InN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 29, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United States 

Mr. BARTLETT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I regret eee that when the general de- 
bate was in progress I was physically unable to discuss this bill. 
I can not undertake, of course, in the brief time allowed for debate 
upon this amendment to discuss this amendment as I should desire 
and intended to do; but, following the almost universal custom 
of this as well as former Houses, I shall not undertake to discuss 
this particular amendment, but some sections of the bill. 








LAA AA 
—_—_ 


At the outset, Mr. Chairman, I desire to reply to a sugyestion 
made by some of the members of the Ways and Means Committee 
in their remarks a few days ago, in which it was said that the 

ricultural interests of the South had not been as well provided 
for in this bill as those of other sections and would not be until 
the South had promised loyalty to the Republican doctrine of pro- 
tection. In other words, that.in order to have protection by tariff 
legislation upon the products of the South the South should em- 
brace the Republican doctrine of protection. 

Speaking for one locality and one State of the South, I desire to 
say to those gentlemen and to the Republican party that we have 
not at any time in the past been ready, nor are we yet ready, to 
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be purchased and lured away from the Democratic principles of | 
our fathers by the offer of any such miserable mess of pottage. | 


[Applause on the Democratic es E 
period in our history, and God forbid that we should ever arrive 
at that time, when we are ready to join the Republican party in 
its raid of robbery by taxation upon the balance of our country 
in order that we might perhaps get a small portion of the plunder. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. Chairman, the Democrats of the South have heard this Re- 
publican voice before urging them toaccept and pledge loyalty to 
the Republican principles. 
diately succeeding the civil war, when we were invited to accept 
reconstruction. and were promised that if we did so we should 
have peace; but instead of peace we had a continuation of war— 
war revived after we thought the war had ended. The Repub- 
lican administration of the various States made a ‘‘ desert” and 
waste of our country, and they called it ** peace.” 

When we remember the promises made to us then and how they 
were fulfilled, when we remember that Republican adininistra- 
tion resulted in a contamination of our State government by 
cuapet begat and sca!lawags, in the presence of bayonets at the 
polls, in t 
the long history of wrong and outrage perpetrated upon us, repre- 
senting in part the Democracy of the South, I say to you gentlemen 
who have made such suggestions that the white people of the 
South are not to be purchased by any such offer to embrace the 

icious doctrine of Republicanism or Republican protection. 
[Applaase on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. Chairman, so far as I am concerned, representing in part one 

of the great cotton-produc’ng States of the South, a State that 


rT last year one-seventh of the entire product of the United | however successfully the representatives of the people may be 


tates, I desire to say that the producers of this great staple of 
the South do not desire or need any tariff protection from the 
Government to enable them to raise it and to compete success- 
fully with the world. The people I represent are opposed to tax- 


We have not arrived at that | 


We heard it during the years imme- | 


| tariff duties, and which had never been 


a ni | except the Republican members of the Ways and Means Commit- 
e disfranchisement of our best citizens, and remember | 


| quire many months,’ 


people except for the purpose of raising revenue for the Govern- | 


ment, and that tariff shall be justly and equally imposed. Except 
for the purpose of revenue to meet the expenses of the Govern- 
ment ‘economically administered,” a tax by tariff should not be 
imposed atall. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Any increase 
of taxation under this bill, when the Treasury has one hundred 
and thirty millions surplus, can not be for revenue, but solely for 
protection. 


be found that its purpose is not to raise revenue so much as to 
provide protection for a few favored classes, and toenable them by 
means of such taxation to add to their already immense wealth 
by laying additional burdens upon the great masses of the Amer- 
ican people, the producers of the wealth; not to aid the laborers 
who produce the articles of consumption, but to aid the already 
nourished corporations and manufacturers of the North and the 
East. In fact, I find that this bill contains ‘‘ more tariff abomina- 
tions” than any bill that has ever been introduced or considered 
since the foundation of the Government. 

The Republican party, brought back into power by the election 
of November, 1896 (by this bill). ignoring all other interests ex- 
cept that of those who furnished the sinews of war in the last 
campaign, propose to restore prosperity to the country by ‘* fry- 
ing the fat” out of the masses of the people to restore to the man- 
ufacturers and trusts and corporations the ‘‘ fat” they ‘fried ont 
of them” before the election. 


In Derember, 1896, on the eve of the Christmas holidays, when | 


the gold reserve was daily being drained by a tax upon it from 
organized capital and the concerted money power in London and 
New York, the late President appealed to the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress, then containing 150 Republican majority in the House, to 


relieve the Treasury, not for the purpose of paying the ordinary | 


expenses of the Government, but to provide a means of stopping 
the drain upon the gold reserve, and in that way to restore confi- 
denee tothe country. The Republican majority of the Waysand 

eans ttee, composed of the same gent'emen who reported 
this bill, on December 26, 1895, reported a bill to temporarily in- 
crease the revenue and to meet the expenses of the Government 


and to provide against a deficiency; and they proposed to do this 


. 

349 
by increasing the tariff duties 15 per cent on all articles except 
upon wool, woolen , and lumber. Inthe report submitted 
by the majority of the committee it is stated that they had not un- 
dertaken a general revision of the tariff on | ‘tion lines, be- 
cause they knew that ‘‘such tariff legislation would notstand any 


goods 


rove 


chance of becoming law, and also becau : neral tariff re- 
vision would re juire Inany months,” and the need is for more 
revenue at once,” 

The other eTort of the Fiftv-fourth Cor to relieve the 
Treasury was to authorize the issuance o mds, so that the Re- 
publican party in the Fifty-fourth Cong sought tob : relief 
to the people and the Treasury first bY Increasing th tax and 
next by issuing bonds in times of peace. 

The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the Fifty- 
fourth Congress, occupying the same po ion in the present Con- 
gress, in a report upon a bill prohibiting the further issuance of 
Unite States interest-bearing bonds, stated that **the House had 


sent to the Senate a bill providing for sufticient additional revenue 
to prevent a deficiency.” And he further says that instead of con- 
curring with the House in the passage of this bill, which would 
have eifectually prevented any recurrence of the matters com- 
plained of, the Senate refused to do so. 

The campaign of 1896 was fought out between the Republicans 
and their opponents mainly upon the issue whether this country 
would remain upon the single standard or whether it would adopt 
the free coinage of silver at the present ratio without waiting for 
the concurrence of other nations. The tariff and all other ques- 
tions were sunk out of sight, apparently at least, by the Republic- 
ans, and the Fifty-fifth Congress assembles in special session at 
the instance of the President, and on the first day of its convening 
we are offered a bill which completely revises and increases the 
submitted to a committee, 


tee, and this it is proposed to pass under whip and spur, at the 
dictation of the bosses of the House and of the Republican party, 

With the gold reserve down to less than $50,000,000 in 1895 a 
general tariff revision could not be passed, because “it would re- 
‘in the language of the distinguished chair- 
man, but with the gold reserve above $10),000,000 and nearly 
$134,000,000 additional in the Treasury it is demanded that we 
pass a general revision of the tariff, not in ‘‘inany months,” but 
ina few days. There is some consolation in the reflection that, 


throttled by the despotic rule of the majority and its few bosses, 
that despotism will meet with rebuff in the Senate and that this 
bill will there have full investigation and careful consideration. 


2 It has been stated time and time again by gentlemen in this dis- 
ation by tariff on any article of consumption by the American 


cussion that the deficiencies in revenue and the distress of the 
country were due to the Wilson bill in its failure to yield sufficient 
revenue. 

The late Secretary of the Treasury in his report to the first ses- 
sion of the Fifty-fourth Congress stated the various amounts of 
revenne received since 1888 to and including June 30, 1895, and 
declared that there would be a surplus in the Treasury under the 
present law in 1898; and doubtless this would be so but for the 


- . ¥ ae 7 7 | profligate expenditures prov ded for by the Republican majority of 
When we examine this bill as it is sought to be passed, it will 


the Fifty-fourth Congress. Both he and the last President as- 
serted distinctly that none of the god reserve had been used for 
the purpose of paying the ordinary expenses of the Government. 
I can not give my support to this bill, 1 
in the doctrine of protecting by the agenv 
any business or any class by the imp tax that 
borné by the consumers of thecountry. Iam not oppose 
levying of tariff upon imports sufficient to ra 
the Government to carry it on and to pay the e 
nomically administered, but in imposing th 
fairly and justly imposed, and not, as is 
discriminating in favor of classes and s°ct 


ause I do not believe 


y of the Government 
must be 
1 to the 
revenues of 
rpenses when eco- 
duty if uid be 


contained in this bill,’ 


tion ¢ f 
ly 
iif 


»> The 





I have no desire to learn any new lessons with reference to the 
Democratic doctrine on the subject of the tariff. Iam content to 
still follow the doctrine as laid down and upheld by the founders of 
the party, and by that great apostle of Democracy, Andrew Ja 
son. In his first message to Congress he said 

With regard to a proper sel n of tl post with a vy to 
revenue, 1b wou seem t I } 
mise in which the Constitution formed req rea ts 
f agriculture, commerce, an if ‘ i be equally d, and 
that perhaps the only exception to tl ule ould tin they; ren 

| couragement of any products of either of tl ut may f i « ntial 
| to our national independence 

I fully repudiate the doctrine of the Republican party that be- 


| supported it and its candidates they will lay 


cause it sees fit in the interest of the sections of the country that 
tux upon the people, 
nor am | to be converted to this doctrine, nor acquiesce in it, in 
order that my section shall share in the robbery. But this bill 
goes beyond the demands even of the protected manufacturer, 


On January 27, 1897, in Philadelphia, ata meeting of the National 
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Association of Manufacturers, when it was known that the Re- 

ublican majority of the Ways and Means Committee were in 
Pail conclave preparing a tariff bill, a committee was appointed 
to draft resolutions and they presented the following report on 
the subject: 

Resolved, That the tariff duties should be made as low as ible consist- 
ent with aapete protection for our agricultural and manufacturing indus- 
tries and the labor they employ. 

The president of that association, on February 1, in his annual 
report, declared that ‘‘these resolutions correctly voice the senti- 
ment of the association and of the country at large.” It is to pro- 
tect the farmer, who has always been the subject of the tender 
consideration of the Republican party, if we are to believe the 
statements of gentlemen who have spoken, that this bill was 
framed. 

The four staple farm products produced by this country are 
cotton, wheat, corn, and oats. There is no effort to protect this 

eat industry of the people in this bill by putting a tax upon the 
earttion of foreign cotton. It is grown in a section of the 
country that does not commend itself by its vote as entitled to 
the protecting sgis of the framers of this bill. Representing in 
part the section of the country that produces this great staple 
article, I desire to say that we do not wish that the Government 
shall pretend to protect us in this industry by a tax which would 
not increase the price, but would tend more to put us further into 
the power and hands of Eastern and foreign speculators. 

We are willing and anxious to compete with the world in its 

uction of this staple, and ail we ask of the Government of the 
nited States is to return to the coinage of the money of the Con- 
stitution and enlarge the currency medium to our people and stop 
the falling prices that have been in progress for twenty-odd years. 
Give us an opportunity to pay off our debt by the sale of our prod- 
ucts in the open markeis of the world at reasonable prices, and we 
do not need any protection. The pretext that the farmer of the 
West is protec = the import tax on wheat, corn, and oats is 
too thin to deceive the most credulous. The tariff, when levied 
on these articles for a year, will not exceed $240,000, while we 
have exported in the seven months ending January, 1897, $127,000,- 
000 worth of the same goods. For the twelve months ending 
January, 1897, the cotton imports were 55,000,000 pounds, while 
in the same time the exports amounted to nearly 3,000,000,000 


nds. 

The injustice of this tariff, so far as the interest of the farmer is 
concerned, is seen in the tax which it places on cotton ties which 
the farmers of the South use, while the binding twine of the West- 
ern farmer is to be admitted free. The Western farmer, for his 
support of the Republican y, gets free binding twine, while 
hoop and band iron for ing cotton or any other commodity 
shall pay one-tenth cent per pound more duty than is imposed on 
the hoop or band iron or steel from which they are made. Such 
is the theory and practice of Republican protection, which robs 
one section in order to benefit another. 

The farmers of the South remember the enormous increase in 
the price of cotton ties last fall, which the ‘‘ cotton-tie trust” forced. 
In order to the grasp and impositions of this monopoly, the 
farmers reso to the use of a small wire for baling cotton. Yet 
these generous nonpartisan gentlemen whe framed this bill have 
taxed all wire or hoop iron made or used for the purpose of bali 
cotton. Not only that, but every — of hoop iron or wire 
for baling cotton is taxed one-tenth of a cent a pound extra. Yet 
you tell us that if we will embrace your doctrines, you will take 
care of us. The voice may be the voice of Jacob, but it is still the 

ublican hand of Esau. - ° 

he solicitude for the interest of the farmer is manifested in the 
high tax which will be levied upon everything he wears or uses in 
the cultivation of his products. Agricultural and farming imple- 
ments were admitted free of duty in the Wilson bill, andif we are 
to take the testimony of one of the largest manufacturers of farm- 
ing implements in the State of Pennsylvania, they do not need 
protection. 

Se 2084 of the Tariff Hearings before the present Committee 
on Ways and Means, while they were considering this bill, I find 
the following: 


AGAINST A CHANGE—A. B. FARQUHAR, OF YORK, PA., WANTS THE COUNTRY 
LEFT IN ITS PRESENT CONDITION OF PROSPERITY. 


York, PA., January 1, 1897. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 
You have naturally, in your pate hearings of ney and recommenda- 
tions and pieas for amendments to the revenue laws, had far more to do with 
those desirous of increased duties than with those in opposition. The inter- 
est of i pocume in a of favors is always more intense, as well as more defi- 
nite, that of people who have simply to protest gran’ favors 
to others at their expense. the former may few and latter 
70,000,000, yet your committee may easily hear much from the small number 
and nothing from the great. 
Easy as it is for all concerned only as individuals of the 70,000,000 to be 
thinking that where no i exists no peculiar is 
for, yet the easy course is sometimes the wrong course. 
not Ny By: Rh a tt 
obs: in the way of my business and from strengthening the arms 








are aiming a blow at my interests; otherwise my cause is mere! 
with that of the great mass of your fellow-citizens. What is best ; 
best for me, and might be asked as well in their name as in my ow, 

The great practical problem before us, as before all nations an. 
how to apply the force and —eoperaane at our command soas to (- 
them the greatest net result in comforts and conveniences o{- 
application of human labor, direct or indirect, which brings tho |,; 
result in these comforts conveniences is the one that be«: 
body politic, and thereby raises to the highest point the dem: 
and hence the reward of the laborer. Since the best paid labor 
the kind that produces most, it may easily follow that such labor ; 
enol, low cost in gy emg to grodeck. 

We know that this is true in some instances. The wheat of 
States must poounneey 3° produced at a lower labor cost than : 
or India, because it sells freely in the same British market. to y 
of transporting it is higher. And yet our lower cost is made ; 
at the rate of $1 a day, while their higher cost is paid ata rate, 
10 cents aday. This is possible partly because the Western lal), 
labor of higher quality than can the ryot or fellah; partly beca; 
ably directed by improved machinery and better methods. A 
of facts exists in production that meets foreign competi; 
terms. No labor in the country receives better pay than that . 
exportable in direct competition with foreign labor, wav. 
high, though the price of the product is low, and proving rea!) , 
cause directed by higher power. 

Some years ago I visited a large agricultural-implement fact 
land, at the invitation of its owner, a member of Parliament. | ; 
handles and beams produced in that factory at a labor cost of 1 
while sin ilar work cost w but 10 cents at our factory in York, 0 
superior machinery and methods; so that our cheaper labor (at cv 
higher wages) fully made up for the disadvantage at which we wer. y.; | 
pote cost of raw material. I then and there told the propriet:r ;\), 

rade would all come to us unless he improved his methods—ani, (., 1.4). 
long story short, it has all come tous. Our works manufacture practica|), 
all of that description of plow now sold—perhaps 20,0Wa year. 

Now, see what must necessarily be true if our plows sell in Sou!) 
say, side by side with those of En make, as [ have shown they ex 
if our transportation charge is her, as it must be where we havo : 
by way of land; if our raw materials, lumber excepted, are nicor 
as any jon of comparative prices will instantly prove; then oy, 
must either be dra no profit whatever or be at less expense for |a)or 
No other conclusion is possible, unless some way can be found {or maki, 
inger subtractions from the same sum, and not leaving smaller ron 

ince our business affords enough profit to justify continuan it 
the profits of our English rivals are not inordinate, the only possible conc|y 
sion is that there is less labor cost in our plows than in theirs. This fact .; 
cheaper labor, which is demonstrated by actual observation in my })usipos 
supported by similar observation in many other businesses enjoyiny }\\., 
as more efficient machinery and superintendence, musi pe ceca 
ril app y to all labor employed on exportable products. 
high beh Sl... om capers. as I oe blokes guia, is especially 
x 2 » an exactly this -paid labor that is really 
the chea r. t is called “ pauper” labor—the kind that is il]; 


—is practically a very dear kind. Every sagacious manufacture 
foving o of work which Lcings him rly low profit ‘ : which 
economy inevery kind of cost  emey necessary, puts his best-paid 
ae 2 just that piece; if he dreams of sparing labor cos: by ( 


Ainders 


- 


. he simply converts his of profit into a net loss sag 
The fact that we are exporting steel rails to Canada, Japan. and «\sewher 
in the face of English competition, and iron to England itseif—something we 


never could do until the approaching exhaustion of England's iron supply 
put us less at a disadvantage for raw material—and the further fact that 
never in its history has the country made an like so large an export of 
manufactured goods and a a t year, aided by th 
cheaper raw material allowed us in Wilson bill, show what we could do 
with raw material free; show, indeed, that very many if not even the ma 
jority of manufacturers would have no use for protection if we could got» 
on that 





work basis. 

and again [have declared, distinctly and publicly, that I desired no 
import duty on tural ts. Phe dut Was swept away in the 
Wilson See tees onetial ~~ ge that such duties det pr 





ho export suggest and encou retaliatory duties 
in the countries that buy of us. The only possible Beet they c yuld do is to 
enable man combination, to extort higher prices from their 


w-coun’ than 
Be te eid Fats Caan anatiins that tains otaee eae Government assistance i 
more for his sells them for in Europe or beyond the 


ae geese ae Se 
It is just motive pe Fe cherish and hold up as worthy of 
Pr when you allow drawbacks of ee eres. By that piece 
legislation ‘you A can pu . that foreign cr 
Soeeescdtanavonmtee ‘or favor, while home customers are entitle: 
only to be fleeced f 
ou wish toaid the . Sodol. Butwhen! observe 


American workingman 
as I do, that he never before received so large a proportion of earnings as le 
has under recent legislation, and that all increase in exported manu 
facturesconstitutes additional demand for his labor, I conclude that wat ! 
[anes Seee es eee There can not be an increase of import 
0 





tions, demand for money on both sides continuing unchanged, without cra 


a demand for e products of agricultural and mechanical |al)r. «> 
Ee Statistics of trade. 


sees pov all the 
\ pe n de were decreed to-day, American needs an des ires 
use of the product of American workmen, as they have 
making things a en oo om loyad a little less in 
consumer and a little more in making 
ad be exchanged for the things the consumer waits 
his labor Elian GiemeEEEEs eeakl teeere tra being 1° ng 
it can produce to better economical ad would insure its being | etter 
— than worse paid after business had adjusted itself to the ne 


If [ did not believe that I could carry on my manufacturing for wit)" 


i 


Government interference to force 0°"! 
so fins for my tccther Soauutuctarers, If they arent 
Soummlttecs fora chance ioextortexisa profit like & cur fora 
they seek thus to draw into their own is ne ee for th 


sole benefit of the workingman, even if we disbelieve all rumors &) 

disregard all ee forms of mo! 

or less disguised » then to think that this craven fear of for" 
dependence on the work of the lobby andon ‘+> 


lative is so unnecessary! —_— 
But for this huge confidence se blighting eee es a. 
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I hold that properly adjusted competition between home and foreign pro- 
ducers is the best gauge by which to regulate industrial trade 
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source of the world’s su . The predominance in the iron business, 
ger root our ph ta rsistent efforts to leave it in British 


: Duties 
nds by our export trade, has at last come to us. The mines of | should be so high that any man can <airly compete with the foreier duc 
eitain © not a working, while ours are practically inexhaustible. | bat not so high as toenable him todrive out the ft reign aa ivle en ipempes . 

The chief object I have in addressing you is to make the most earnest pos- | oly of trade, and regulate the prices as he pleases. This is my doctrine of 
sible protest the calling of an extrasession inthe spring. Ihear that | protection. 
this proposed extra session for the purpose of pulling our revenue laws to If Congress pursues this policy steadily, we shall year by year approach 
pieces 1s usually advocated as necessary, not because some favorites of Gov- | more nearly to the basis of free trade, because we shall be more nearly abie 
ernment, large cam contributors perhaps, need to have their profits | to compete with other nations on equal terms. I am for protection which 
enhanced at the pu expense, but because, forsooth, the country needs | leads to ultimate free trade, which can only be achieved t i brea 


more revenue. able protection. 


e coun would not need more revenue if it would judiciously spend 
what it has, If its lawgiversand law administrators would cut éxon ths list 
of pensioners to those who have an honest claim, and thereby make that list 
atrue roll of honor, if they would frown on public building and river and 
harbor demands, if they would abstain from waste of public money in useless 
military defenses and naval armaments, the revenue now provided would 
more than suffice thern. , . 

But, entirely apart from these considerations, the association of increased 
revenues with such an overhauling of the tariff as you are asked to make 
and are supposed to contemplate is a sham and a swindle, and you know it. 
You have no certainty—in fact, no good reason—for believing that an increase 
of protective duties 3 gneve revenue. The country's income dimin 
ished greatly under the McKinley Act, and was actually considerably less 
during oe year that act was in operation thanit has been since duties 

ere reduced. 

‘¥, You are perfectly certain, «on the other hand, that revenues would be con- 
siderably evened by a sligiitly higher internal tax on beer and tobacco, 
with moderate duties on tea and coffee. In fact, a higher rate on beer alone, 
one of which the consumer would be insensible, would quite counterbalance 
the deficitinthe Treasury. If you sincerely wanted more revenue, you would 
recommend such a measure as this at once, and your recommendation could 
be made into law in a week. 

This extra session is evidently desired for a very different purpose than to 
increase the publicrevenues. It is desired because those whoare moving for 
it would rather increase the cost of the workingman's clothing than that. of 
his beer. It is desired because they would rather tax the lumber that goes 
to build his house than the luxuries he would be better off without. 

It is ow to you that the talk of an extra session is unset- 
tling bv locking up capital that would go at once into productive 
enterprise if assured of the continuance of present conditions, is depriving 
labor of employment by repressing enterprise, is only welcome to those who 
prey upon the public—because you know it and you 
gee it. You know it by your reason; you see it inthe backset which reviving 
business, after the forward start that followed the national election, has so 

met. Leave the alone: let business be undisturbed and 
en assured of some degree of permanence; give us security instead 
of a le; ve earthquake, and you will be surprised to see the prosperity 
that will follow your patriotic abstinence. 

A. B. FARQUHAR, 


President of the A. B. Farquhar Company. 

The farmers themselves have protested against an increase of 
tariff rates and have sent to the Committee on Ways and Means 
resolutions in which they declare that an increase of tariff will 
not aid the farmer, and t resolutions came from the farmers of 

great State of Pennsylvania. At a meeting of the 
State Grange of that State, held on December 8 and 11, 1896, the 
following , among others, was adopted: 

That we can not deceive ourselves with the idea that any measure of pro- 
tection to our industries offered by a tariff on imports can avail in the slight- 
est to benefit the grower of those crops of which he produces a sur- 
plus for export and whose price is necessarily made in the world’s market 
and must continue to be disposed of. 

If we are to take the voice of the honest manufacturers as stated 
Mr. Farquhar, as well as that of the farmer as 

resolution quoted, we must conclude that this bill is 
aa not for the purpose of protecting alike the interests of the 
, the laborer, and the manufacturer, but for the purpose of 
aiding certain manufacturers and certain interests that — may 
still grow rich and powerful through the means of Republican 
laws and The doctrines of such Republicans as James 
G. Blaine and James A. Garfield are forgotten and abandoned 
be bag who would carry out the outrages embraced in this bill. 
bill taxes article of consumption, breadstuffs, salt 
and lumber, and all the necessaries of life, and it will do well to 
call attention to what the Hon. James G. Blaine said upon these 
subjects, on June 10, 1868: 


F 


In the first let me say that during the war, when we were seeking 
iia earth out of which taxation could be wrung, it never en- 


of Congress to tax breadstuffs—never during the 
most Sasa of the terrible contest in which we were engaged. 
Neither or lumber ever became the subject of one penny of taxa- 
tion. It was because of the influence of the ri in dealers of Chica: 
or Toledo or It was because if anything is universal, breadstuffs 
are universal, for they constitute literally the staff of life. 
If you impose upon them atax ever so small in amount, it will be made a 
st: tors of whom J ay talk for adding an ap- 
amount cost of a barrel of flour. Now, as tothe article of 
a remind this House that there never has been a tax on this 
article. gentleman from Ohio may taik of this question as he pleases; but 
I that whenever the Western frontiersman undertakes to make for him- 
to till the soil, to on the business of life. he needs lumber 
a for his fences, he needs lumber for his wagon 
— for his plow; he needs lumber for almost every 


debate this side has been taunted with the term 
On this subject I desire to call attention to what 
James A. Garfield said in reference to the tariff on April 1, 1870: 
We have seen that one extreme school of economists would place the price 


of articles in the hands of foreign producers by rendering 
it our manufacturers to Sua with them, w the other 
extreme by making it impossible for foreigner to sell his compet- 
wares in our market, would give the le no immediate check Soe the 

) é might fix fortheir products. I disagree h both 








Mr. Chairman, examining the true course for the possi 
tion, I believe the true course for the friends of prot 
reduce the rates on imports wherever we can ju 
accepting neither of the extreme doctrines urged ov thi i 
establish a stable policy that will commend itself to all patriotic and t 
ful people. 

Modern scholarship is on the side of free trade. 


1 } 
‘ v « 


TRUSTS. 


A protective tariff like this one is but a hotbed that breeds 
trusts, combinations, and monopolies. Monopolies have always 
been obnoxious and objected to by the English and American peo 
ple. It raises prices and persecutes those who refuse to come into 
the combination, crushes competition, res*?ricts production, and 
forces bargains with railroads and tampers with legislative bodies 
and renders fair competition impossible. Already trusts almost 
beyond number have been organized to control all the necessaries 
of life, and recent disclosures show that they are the most cruel, 
harsh, and detestible of monopolies receiving encouragement un- 
der this bill, and unless the people awaken to the dangers threat- 
ened the trusts will bring blight upon the nation. 

Our English ancestors had the same struggle to undergo; the 
same battles were fought between the people and the monopoli 
granted by the Crown on the necessaries of life; struggles which 
the English people successfully waged when Elizabeth, and again 
when Charles I, ruled. Elizabeth’s reign was in danger of a 
shameful and disgraceful end and it cost Charles his head. It 
was in England that the first battle for civil liberty had been 
made. Macaulay thus describes it: 


It was in the Parliament of 1601 that the opposition which had, during 
forty years, been silently gathering and husbanding streneth, fought its first 
greet battle and won its first victory. The ground was well chosen. The 

nglish meee had always been intrusted with the supreme direction of 
commercial policies. It was their undoubted prerogative to regulate coins, 
weights, and measures, and to appoint fairs, markets, and ports. The line 
which bounded their authority over trade had, as usual, been but loosely 
drawn. They therefore, as usual, encroached on the province which right 
fully belonged to the legislature. 

The encreachment was, as usual, patiently borne till it became serious. 
But at length the Queen took upon herself to grant patents and monopolies 
by scores. There was scarcely a family in the realm that did not feel itself 
aggrieved by the oppression and extortion which the abuse naturally caused 
Iron, oil, vinegar, coal, lead, starch, yarn, leather, glass, could be bought only 
at exorbitant prices. The House of Commons met in angry and determined 

It was in vain that a courtly minority blamed the speaker for suffer 
ing the acts of the Queen's highness to be called in question. The language of 
the discontented party was high and menacing, and was echoed by the voi 
of the whole nation. The coach of the chief minister of the Crown was sur 
rounded by an indignant populace, who cursed monopolies and exclaimed that 
the prerogative should not be allowed to touch the old liberties of England, 


Macaulay proceeded to say that— 

The Queen's reign was in danger of a shameful and disgraceful end, but 
that she, with admirable judgment, declined the contest and redressed the 
grievance, and in touching language thanked the Commons for their care of 
the common weal. 

In the Long Parliament Sir John Culpepper thus spoke of these 
monopolies and oppressors of the people: 

They are a nest of wasps—a swarm or vermin which have overcrept the 
land. Like the frogs of Egypt, they have gotten possession of vur dwellings, 
and we have scarce a room free from them. They — in our cup; they dip 
in our dish; they sit by our fire. Wefind them in the dye fat, washbow!l, and 


powsersng They share with the butler in his box. They will not bait 
us a pin. @ may not buy onr clothes without their brokerage. These are 
the leeches that have sucked the commonwealth so hard that it ts almost 


hectical. Mr. Speaker. I have echoed to you the cries of the Kingdom. | 
tell you their hopes. 
So were the American people induced to believe that Republican 
success in 1896 meant a blessing to the people in the return of 
prosperity, and now when they look for prosperity at the hands 
of this Congress, they receive this iniquitous tariff bill, framed 
not in the interest of the people but of the few who furnished the 
Republican party with the means to buy the Republican victory 
of 1896. 
In the contest in England the monopolies went down before the 
ple. That contest is to be repeated in America, and in the 
pattle, as has always been the case, the Republican party allies 
itself on the side of monopoly and trusts; the Democratic party 
stands in the fight for the rights of the people. The trusts may 
overcome competition, they may overcome legislative bodies and 
the courts, but there yet remains an antagonist much more form1- 
dable than all others. They will go down in the struggle against 
the instinct, self-reliance, and fertile intellect of a race of men 
who for more than five hundred years have come to no compromise 
with monopoly. 
It has been truly said that the most of the great English strug- 
gies for constitutional liberty have grown out of unjust exactions 
of money from the people. The mutterings of discontent started 


will 
They look to heaven for a blessing on this Parliament 
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to grow not from the rich but from among the yeomen—the me- 
chanics and the laboring men. The same causes were at work in 
England then that are at work here now. The storm is brewing, 
and when it rises it will sweep the trusts and its allies, the Repub- 
lican party, out of its pathway. The same conditions which ex- 
isted in the day of Jackson, which sustained him in his overthrow 
of the old United States Bank, can be relied upon to deal with these 
modern trusts. 

The American people will make nocompromise with the monopoly 
or trust. Trusts can spring into power and high position, and 
they may, like the Standard Oil Company, accumulate millions 
of money and destroy hundreds of competitors, and defy the press, 
or the legislature, or Congress; they may endeavor to btty their 
right to feed upon the people by campaign contributions to the 
Republican party, which sooner or later, and in the near future, if 
the laws of the country can be enforced, will feel the hand of the 
people laid upon them; and when that time comes, it will come 
with a power that can not be withstood. The trusts must yield, 
and the party which supports them will be destroyed by the people, 
together with the trusts. In fact, the effort made in this bill by 
the Republican party is to tax the people for the benefit of a few 
and thus create a powerful monopoly and an aristocracy. 

I call attention to what the great Republican, Justice Miller, 
said with reference to this part of the discussion (20 Wallace, 
664): 

To lay with one hand the power of the government on the property of the 
citizen and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid pri- 
vate enterprise, to build up private fortunes. is none the less robbery because 
it is done under the forms of law and called taxation. 

This is not legislation. It isa decree under legislative forms. If it be said 
that a benefit results toa local public by assisting manufacturers, the same 
may be said of any other business or pursuit which employs capital or labor; 
the merchant, mechanic, banker, and the builder are as equally deserving of 
aid from the citizens by thus contributing. No lines can be drawn in favor 
of the manufacturer which would not open the coffers of the public treasury 
to the importunities of two-thirds of the business men of the country. 

It will be well to remind this House and the country of what 
was said by President Andrew Jackson in his protest to the reso- 
lution of the Senate censuring him, and that is: 

It is not ina splendid government supported by =e and armies 
that they will find happiness or their liberties protected, but in a plain sys- 
tem, void of pomp, protecting all and granting favors to none, diegueaing ts 
blessings like the dews of heaven, unseen, unfelt, save in the freshness and 
beauty they contribute to produce. It is such a government that the genius 
of the people require; such a one only under which our States may remain 
for ages to come united, prosperous, and free. 

Gentlemen on the other side have frequently asserted that all 
the financial distress and evils that have lately befallen the coun- 
try were due to the operation of the Wilson-Gorman bill. We 
are told that more failures have occurred than under any other 
bill. The gentleman from Illinois ay Hopkins] the other day 
undertook especially to detail the loss in the railroad property, 
of the number of railroads that have gone into the hands of re- 
ceivers, and to charge them up as losses that have occurred as a 
result of the Wilson bill. pon an examination of the facts 
as contained in the statistics of railways in the United States, 
published by the Interstate Commerce Commission, it will be 
found that during the period in which the McKinley bill was in 
force there went into the hands of receivers 35,478 miles of rail- 
roads, and during the time of the Wilson bill and up to June 30, 
1885, 2,922 miles. 

The great trunk lines of railroads that failed and went into the 
hands of receivers failed while the McKinley bill was on the stat- 
ute books. 

The history of the other industries than railroads shows that the 
greatest number of failures occurred and far the largest amounts 
of liabilities during the years in which the McKinley bill was in 
force. Sothat the statistics do not support theassertion of the gen- 
tleman that the failures and business depressions that have befallen 
the country in the last few years were greater under the Wilson- 
Gorman bill than under the McKinley bill. 

When the truth of history is written, it will be found that it is 
not the tariff. either a high tariff or a low tariff, that has pro- 
duced the distress which the people have suffered; but the evil, 
the disease, is something other than thetariff. It is the failure of 
the Government to provide for a sufficient amount of primary 
money for the use of the people, and no legislation which imposes 
tariff taxation by increasing or reducing the rates will cure the 
trouble. It will not be cured eventually, nor will prosperity be 
restored, until the demands of the people and of the business of 
the country for enough primary money to do the business of the 
country upon shall have been heeded and complied with. An 
increase of tariff rates may open a few mills, but until the mints 
are opened to the free coinage of silver and gold alike, prosperity 
will not come to us, 

When we shall return to the doctrines of the founders of this 
Government; when we shall *‘ economically administer ” the Gov- 
ernment; when the lawmaking power shall remember that the 
agricultural interest of our country is essentially connected with 
every other nd is superior in importance to them all; that as the 
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business of manufacture and commerce tend to increas» ; 7 
of agricultural products and to extend their applicat . = 
wants and comforts of society, they deserve the fosterin. ....-° 
the Government; when all classes and all sections of thi. o....... 
shall be alike regarded when laws are passed that affec+ . y 
that lay the burdens of government equally, and gray; «,... 
privileges to none; when the farmer and the producer s}) o 


sufficient and just return for their products and their |.) r- , : 
we may expect a return of prosperity, and not before: then ywoy..0 
say to the world: — 


Survey our empire, and behold our home! 
These are our realms. no limit to their sway,— 
Our flag the scepter all who meet obey. 


[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 


Tariff and Curreney, 


SPREOH 
HON. JOHN F. LACEY, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturday, July 24, 1897, 


On House joint resolution No. 81, authorizing the appointment . 
commission and providing for its expenses. 

Mr. LACEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The election of 1896 removed from the sky one 
great cloud which hung over the industries of this country. Tho 
threat of a sweeping and radical change in the long-provailing 
standard of value passed by, and the acute stage of financial dis. 
tress was over. 

Business since then has slowly but steadily improved, ut there 
could be no settled and permanent revival until the com) Jletion of 
the proposed remodeling and readjusting of the tariff along Amer- 
ican lines, with the elimination of the frauds of the Wilson ad 
valorem system, and the establishment of specific duties which 
could be easily understood and which could not be evade, and 
so adjusted as to avoid a deficit. 

Much of the delay in the Senate was unavoidable, constitutedas 
that body is, with no method of bringing on a vote unt)! mental 


) tary 


and physical exhaustion has rendered further debate impossible, 
And when we further realize that the Republican party hus no 
majority in that Chamber, we must look with admiration on the 


skill with which Senators ALLISON and ALDRICH have piloted the 
bill through so dangerous a sea. 

The delay, though, has given time for the accumulation of vast 
stocks of foreign goods, and the importers have profited by the 
dilatory tactics used in the debates. A single speech on the tariff, 
which would have been dear at $2.50, cost the Government more 
than $100,000 by holding back the bill until additional carzoes of 
goods should reach our ports. 


Gentlemen who thus delayed this necessary and inevitable bill 
will be called on by the people to show whether their speeches 
were worth a hundred thousand dollars apiece. The .oss to the 
revenues was not the greatest injury caused by this delay. The 
wheels of industry were waiting for the basis of resumption to be 
adjusted, and now the accumulated stocks of foreign g.o.is must 
be in a measure reduced before the full benefits of the new law 
will be enjoyed. 


But the better times are coming, and our opponents wil! soon be 
compelled to remodel all their campaign oratory. 
Mr. Bryan has set the pace with his post-campaign de !iratious 
that general prosperity is not here, and can not come unt! the 
free coinage of silver at the sacred ratio of 16 to 1 has }en cori 
menced, His example has been followed in Congress, anil |iis sup- 
porters have stoutly maintained that nothing but adversity can 
exist until we adopt the Mexican and Asiatic standard 0: vais. 
All their speeches will rise up to meet them in the camp:ign of 
1897, and the whole question will disappear by the year |')\". 
In 1892 these same gentlemen said on every stump in America 
that the McKinley bill was an “atrocity” because it attempted to 
build up the “impossible tin-plate industry.” They insisted that 
there was not a tin-plate factory in America. Toanswerthisc im 
I visited tin-plate factories in eee but our opponents asserted 
on the stump that these mills were merely imaginary. Put 10 
1894 the same men reduced the duty on tin plate in the Wilson bill 
on the ground that the geen ta was no longer needed, as our 
tin-plate industry was fully blished.” Mr, Wilson called it @ 
‘*bogus industry,” but they all conceded that it was in active 
operation. 
As business revives and prosperity returns we may watch these 


4 








———————————— 
versatile gentlemen with profound interest. When they can no 
long2r console themselves with the existence of distress, and can 
no longer safely deny the return of prosperity, what will be the 
keynote then to be sounded? . 

Mr. Bryan has already begun to hedge. In his recent trip to 
the West, when he spoke in a town where business was so evi- 
dently looking up that denial was in vain, he called attention to 


the evidences of revival, but assured his hearers that it was | 


“Jocal;” that other places were different. 
The next two years will be spent by them in explaining how 
times shall have come without the silver cure, and I venture 
at random the prediction that Republican laws and methods will 
be denied all credit, and the whole blessed change will be credited 
to another old-time Republican act—the purchase of Alaska. 
If times continue hard, they will say it is because of Republican 


ascendency. If they become good, the Yukon will receive all the | 


raise. . 
4 Of one thing we may rest assured, the American people can not 


again be deceived on this question. They will recognize good times | 


when they see them, and the voice of the croaker will be the most 
distasteful of all sounds. 

We have all shared in the hard times, whether we were to blame 
for their occurrence or not. The better times that are coming 
will be enjoyed by those who have opposed the passage of the nec- 
essary laws to bring them about. Politicians may cavil and par- 
tisanship may rage, but the great American people are ready to 
say with honest Sancho Panza, *‘God bless the giver, and don’t 
look the gift horse in the mouth.” 

The legislation of the extra session of the Fifty-fifth Congress 
is now on the statute books. 
a fair trial. It will now speak for itself. 


Tariff, Money, and History of Financial Legislation in the 
United States. 


SPEECH 
oF 
HON. J. W. BABCOCK, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In THe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897. 


The House having under cousideration the conference report on the 
(H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encourage the 
industries of the United States— : 
’ Mr. BABCOCK said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: Something over a year ago I ventured the pre- 
diction in this place that free coinage, except by international 
agreement, when properly understood by the people, would be 


unable to maintain itself in a fair contest of American intelligence | 


at the polls, and I furthermore ventured to predict that the advo- 
cates of this interest could not bar the Fifty-fifth Congress from 
enacting such wise protective-tariff laws as would furnish ample 
revenue for the needs of the Government and protection to all the 
great agricultural, laboring, and industrial interests. Both of 
these predictions have been realized, and I am now here to add to 
my forecast of events the further predictions that the era of pros- 
perity, 80 long delayed by the result of four years of maladminis- 
tration by the Democratic party in all branches of the Govern- 
ment, soon be upon us in all its fullness, and will be felt in 
every home and hamlet of the United States. 

None but those selfishly or constitutionally organized to find 
fault and to obscure the clear vision of the American people as to 
the future can deny that the pulse strokes of a healthy revival of 
confidence and business energy have already manifested them- 
selves, and that the vigorous constitution of the country is rap- 
idly shaking off the effects of the past four years of free trade, free- 
of $200 aeaen and bond sales, which fastened a new taxation 
of ,692 upon the workingmen and business interests of the 
country. 


AN ERA OF CHEAP THINGS. 


It has been a typical era of ‘“ chea: things,” putting the farmer 
and the laborer, the mechanic and the small business man, in the 
condition of being hardly able to provide the comforts, often the 


necessities, of life with the cheapened proceeds of their industry. 
We have learned the bitter lesson, I think, that cheap goods mean 
cheap aber. We have tried four yearsof Democratic tariff policy, 
and it has nearly put our workingmen on a par with the pauper 


labor of s 

Under Republican tariff laws, during the period from the 1st 
of , 1865, up to the time President Cleveland was in- 
augurated in 1898—twenty-seven and one-half years—the Govern- 
ment debt and obligations were reduced $1,881,367,873, or an 
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average of $68,632,000 per year. The per capita debt in 1865 was 
$78. In 1893 it had been reduced to $12.55. This is certainly a 
fair showing, for it covers the whole period from the close of the 
war until the Democrats secured full control ot 
the Government. 


all branches of 


Notice the great difference between the finan- 
cial policies of the two parties. Since the Ist of March, 1898, 
until the Ist of March, 18%6—a period of three y the interest 
bearing debt increased over $262,000,000, or an ave more 

| than $87,000,000 per year, against a decrease of nearly $69,000,000 
per year under a Republican Administration for the previous 
twenty-seven years. 
THE EFFECT OF DEMOCRATIC LEGISLATION 


The proceeds of these bond transactions w 1 to pay the 
running expenses of the Government; to cover deticits which 
the famous Wilson bill had created. Not all the Democratic lead 
ers weresofrankas Representative Dockery, of the Appropriations 





Committee of the House, when he admitted, in a speech April 29, 
| 1896, that 
During the last fiscal year the current income was inad ite to meet cur 
rent liabilities by $42,805,223.18, and it is now estima i it the d vin 
current revenues for the present fiscal year will not be tl $ 
Such has been the admitted effect of Democratic k lation as 
exposed by its own friends, while the prostrate condition of labor 


The people of America will give it | 


| 
bill | 


| employing industries throughout the United 


<t 


tes has been a sad 





reminder of the truthfulness of their admi n 

Its enemies, Mr. Speaker, will attempt again to blind the vision 
| of the people to the blessings of the bill which the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress has enacted into law; but Republicans everywhers may be 
proud of the first substantial step in four years to disperse the 
black vapors of misery and to bring back the era of universal in- 
dustry and prosperity which has marked Republican administra- 
tions almost unbrokenly for thirty years. This bill has com 
manded the full strength of the Republican representation in 
| Congress, and 33 votes from the South were cast for it at different 
stages of its career. For the first time in the! ry of Repub 
| lican tariff legislation Democrats have broken away from their 
party creed to vote for protection, convinced that thereby only 


can they hope to restore living wages, fair urns for cay 


c ital and 
industry, and better times for the farming clas 


THE BLESSINGS OF TARIFF LAW 
The bill may not be a perfect measure; perfection can not be 
achieved at one stroke; but it was designed to fit the conditions 
that exist to-day, and is a great stride in the direction of a tan 
gible and substantial betterment of the condition of all classes of 
producers. If left to work out its own salvation it will soon in- 
crease the revenues of the Government, so that no more bonds 
will have to be issued to pay our current expenses, while at the 
| same time it will reopen industrial channels long closed to honest 
| toil and put our workingmen back on the pay rolls of t hops 
and factories that were closed by the Wilson bill. 
| In my opinion, Mr, Speaker, we must look for our great les 
| ings to judicious tariff legislation, and not allow ourselves to be 
| misled by specious arguments of financial revolution W het shall 
it benefit the farmer, the mechanic, and the laboring man we 
open to him the opportunities to earn wages and, on the other 
| hand, disturb our hitherto unassailable system of finance and pay 
| him in a depreciated money? In this connection L proj to 
| review briefly the financial history of the United States,.so that 
| he who runs may read for himself the fallacy of many of the popu 
| lar arguments employed to convert the unwary to free coinage, 
| and also to show how its advocates have perverted facts and his- 


| tory to strengthen their cause. 

’ A REVIEW OF OUR FINANCIAL LEGISLATION 

Thirty-five years ago the Republican party, confronted by the 
gravest exigency in our national life, originated and adopted a 
system of currency and credit. 

* This system was subjected to the severest of all tests—civil war 
in its most tremendous form—but achieved a success and earned 
a place among the monetary systems of the world far greater than 
any ever instituted by any government on the face of the earth. 

The Republican party has steadfastly maintained the high stand- 
ing of this system through all the years of its ascendency; has held 
firmly to an interchangeable currency based upon coin, every dol 
lar of which has been maintained and redeemed ling to the 
original pledge. 


act r’?¢ 


The same party is to-day, as ever, in favor of the same sound 
money, and will continue to maintain, by prudent legislation, the 
same wide use of gold, silver, and paper with profit and security 


to all the people. 
OUR METALLIC MONEY 

Under the Confederation of 1778 Congress was given the sole 
and exclusive right and power to regulate the alloy and value of 
the coin struck by their own authority. or by that of the re spective 
States; but, having no power to enforce its laws in the States and 
no revenues with which to carry out its own right of coinage, 
nothing was done. 

Under the Constitution, Congress was given the exclusive power 
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to coin money, to regulate the value thereof and of foreign coins. 
It was expressly provided that no State shall coin money, and 
Congress exercised this power by the passage of the act of April 
2, 1702, establishing a mint and regulating the coins of the United 
States. 

In this act the ‘‘dollar” of gold or silver was adopted as the 
unit money of account, with the dollar coin of 371.25 grains of 
pure silver as the base. 

FROM SILVER TO GOLD BASIS. 

Between 1792 and 1834 we were under a bimetallic system, with 
the silver dollar as the actual unit on a basis of 15to 1. Spanish 
dollars until 1816, and other foreign coins of both metals until a 
later date, were also a legal tender, but, as our lighter-weight sil- 
ver dollars were exported to the West Indies, where they passed 
at par, we were without a sufficient national currency of either 
or both metals. 

Legislation was therefore necessary, and by the laws of 1834 and 
1887 the weight and fineness of the gold coin—and by the latter 
act the weight and fineness of both coins—were changed so as 
to make the ratio 16 (15.98) to 1, and to establish the double unit, 
viz, the eagle of gold and the dollar of silver. 

COINAGE AND EXPORT OF SILVER TO 1853. 

This change undervalued silver, as the act of 1792 had under- 
valued gold, and as a result silver went out of the United States 
to countries where it was worth more than with us. 

In 1847 our coinage of gold was $20,202,325, which fell to $3,775,- 
518 in 1848; while silver in 1847 was $2,374,450, and $2,040,050 in 
1848. 

The effects of the California gold output were felt in 1850 and 
its coinage increased, while that of silver decreased. 

In 1850 the gold coinage was $31,981,739; in 1851, $62,614,493; in 
1852, $56,846,188; while silver in 1850 was $1, 866, 100; in 1851, 
$774,397, and in 1852, $999,410. 

CONDITIONS IN 1853. 

By 1853 (in spite of an annual coinage of over a million dollars 
in halves, quarters, ste.) there was not enough subsidiary silver 
for small change, and we were a on a gold basis. By 
the act of this year the values of the minor silver coins were re- 
duced so as to stop their exportation, and,what was a still more 
important act, these were made a limited legal tender for all 
amounts not exceeding $5. This was the first step in the im 
ment of tiie double sbmntendl established by the gold act of Ts94, 


CAUSES. 


There were good reasons for this action. Silver wasscarce, 
was plentiful, and it had been found necessary to coin silver in 
small denominations and with smaller proportionate values than 
the standard dollars to keep them at home for domestic use. 
INCREASED GOLD OUTPUT. 


The world’s supply of gold had suddenly increased because of 
the California and Australian om From an annual product 
of about $13,482,000 in the pe from 1881 to 1840 it reached 
$182,500,000 after 1850, The natural result was to raise the value 
of silver and to lower that of gold. 

NO SILVER IN CIRCULATION. 

Then, too, we had no silver dollars in the country, or at least 
not in sufficient quantities to figure largely as a circulating me- 
dium. We had coined none from 1806 to 1836. In 1806 President 
Jefferson, the demigod of the silver Democracy of the t day, 
stopped the coinage of the silver dollar at the mints of the United 
States, and from 1836 to 1853 we had only coined of dollars 1,067,- 
873, all the other silver colmage in this period being of minor 
mone 

" GOLD THE ACTUAL STANDARD. 

While, therefore, after 1853, except for the minor coins, the 
double standard was the law, yet the actual condition was that of 
a single gold standard. se 


Let us briefly review. 

The act of 1792 made the silver dollar the unit, at 15 toi; those 
of 1884 and 1837 changed the ratio to 16 to 1; that of 1853 reduced 
* values of the minor silver coins and limited their legal tender 


to $5. 

While the acts of 1834 and 1837 made the eagle of gold a co-unit 
with silver, they did not repeal the act of 1792, which based the 
unit of a bimetallic money on the silver dollar. 

But from the causes named 1853 found us y 
with a single gold standard, with gold as the cheaper and more 
plentiful metal. While silver were a full legal tender, 
they were not greatly used, because they were usually worth more 
road than at home, and were exported. Gold was the chief and 
sols base for coin currency. 

SILVER DOLLARS COINED UP TO 183. 


We aeyoche indeed, ee had many wes dollars then, be- 
cause the total coinage of these up to eed a only 
680. This condition obtained uantil the uly $2,506,- 





drove all coin money out and gave place to bonds, gr: 
and national-bank notes. - 


GOLD STANDARD INTENDED. 


There is no doubt as to the intention of the lawm: ake rs 
time on this point. They were legislating for a single ¢ 
ard, although they left the silver dollar asa co-unit. 1) 
was the end sought is shown by the remarks made by ¢), : 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means: 

We mean to make gold the standard coin, and make these new 


The subsidiary silver of proportionately less value— 
applicable and convenient, not for large but for small transactions 


Another member of a. same committee said: 


We have had buta olde We propo for the last three or four \ 
has been and noe © old. We propose to let it remain so, to ada] t ; 
it, to regulate it 

In 1861 came a civil war, the tremendous expense ac 
the Government, the exhaustion of our current money, an |.;, 
the issues of paper money in Treasury notes and bond: 
national-bank notes. 

ae OF THE ACT OF 1873. 

This act, co which so much has been said, was 
duced in the Senate pril 25, 1870; was considered Soon 
sessions of Congress, and became a ‘law February 12, 1873. 

It has been charged that this bill demonetized eer, not penly, 
but by means of an amendment not fully known or unders;;; 
except by afew. Let us follow the course of this bill. 

THE ORIGINAL BILL. 

As originally presented, April 25, 1870, section 14 made the eid 
dollar of 25.8 grains the stan of value, the unit of computation. 

Section 15 provided that the weight of ‘the silver coins shou! i] 
for the half dollar 192 grains — ollar was not mentioned), wit 
proportionate values for the conor ton , 25-cent piece, and dime; and 
that these should be legal ten for $1. 

Section 18 enacted that no coins other than those mentioned 
(that is, gold and minor silver) should be thereafter coine 


SILVER DOLLAR PIECE DISCONTINUED. 


2h fh) 


On page 11 of the rt which accompanied this original bill 
are the following wale 

The coinage of the silver dollar piece is discontinued. 

The discontinuance of the silver dollar piece is pointe: « Fs by 


the committee three times in other places in this report. In ail 
the discussions and in every form of the bill these two features, 
making the gold dollar the standard unit of value and the omis- 
sion of the ver dollar (of 412} ), remain unchanged. In- 
deed, sections 14 and 18 (afterwardssection 17) were never ch: angel, 
but passed absolutely as first presented in the original )i!! 

SILVER SECTION. 

Section 15 passed through enough changes to warrant the ilea 
that its every provision was understood by all fully. In the Sen- 
ate it first went through unmodified—36 to 14—(January |'). \+/ 1) 
Senator Sherman voting against and Senator Stew arr, of Nevada, 
voting for it. - 

LEGAL-TENDER 

In the House committee this section was amended to make tlic 

legal tender $5; but to lack of time, the bill went over. 
On. March 9, 1871, _ , in the House, reported the same 


bill's as amended House committee; that is, with 
the legal tender woes $5; and, for the 5-cent piece, it 
was an exact of the law 1858. No silver dollars 
were to be and this minor coinage was to be a legal tender 


for $5 only. 
A 38-GRAIN DOLLAR. 
In the discussion it was shown that some desired to have a 


ver dollar -included, all that its legal te: 
should be limited, and that should be not 412} grains, 
On FP oruary 18, . Hovper Saeed te beck H.R 

® ’ ack as ve 
1427, with these 4 


Sec. 16. That the silver coins of the United States 


4 shall be a dollar, a half 
dollar Se Se 


a 10-cent and thet the weight of the dollar 

im proportion, and tha! these 

shall be tender for | 

_ the House May 27, 1872. It will be noted that this 

is not old standard dollar of 412} grains, but a subsidiary «010 
for change and of limited legal tender. 
TRADE DOLLAR. 

There were some who desired to attempt a competition in! 


East Indies with the Mexican dollar, and Se these the bill 
was still further modified. As it was finally passed, in the Sen.’ 


shall be 


January 17, 1873, and Sue February 7, 1 ne silver clauses 
follows: 


A trade dollar of 420 grains for this export trade, although it 
was made a legal tender and so remained until July 22, 1876, for 








_——————— LL 
5 at home; a half dollar of 12; grams (on the basis of a silver 
tad of 396 grains), and minor coins of proportionate value. 


‘All these were ie legal tender for $5 only. A 5-cent piece 
was included in the copper and nickel coins. 


412}-GRAIN DOLLAR NEVER IN THE BILL. 


From the foregoing it is plain that the silver dollar of 4124 
grains, “the dollar of the fathers,” was not dropped out surrepti- 
tiously, because it was never in the bill to be dropped out. Noone 
wanted it there. First they had a half dollar (no dollar), then a 
dollar of 884 grains, then a trade dollar for the Pacific Coast trade 
to the East Indies, and a half dollar of 12} grams, or 192.9 grains 
(at the rate of 386 grains for a dollar), and all this silver was, from 
first to last, a limited legal tender for from one to five dollars. 


WHY WAS SILVER DROPPED OUT? 


In his speech (House, April 9, 1872, Congressional Globe, pages 
9306-2308, volume 102) ,one of ten columns, by the way, Mr. Hooper, 
for the committee, said: 

SILVER DOLLARS NOT A CIRCULATING COIN. 


Section 16 reenaects the provisions of the existing laws defining the silver 
coins and their ——e. Eppeemive! except in relation to the silver dollar, 
which is reduced weight from 412} to grains, thus making it a sub- 
sidiary coin in with the silver coins of less denomination to secure 
its co m with them. The silver dollar of 412} grains, by 
reason of its bullion or intrinsic value being greater than its nominal value, 
long since ceased to be a coin of circulation, and is melted by manufacturers 


of silverware. 
MR. STOUGHTON SAYS SILVER DOLLAR IS TOO VALUABLE. 


On the same day Mr. Stoughton, of Michigan, made a speech of 
seven columns, in which he said (same volume, page 2308): 


The silver dollar as now issued is worth for bullion 3} cents more than the 

d dollar, and 7} cents more than two half dollars. Having a greater in- 
Foinsie and nominal e, it is certain to be withdrawn from circulation 
whenever we return to specie payment, and to be used only for manufacture 
and exportation as 


MR. POTTER DECLARES LEGAL TENDER SHOULD BE GOLD. 


Mr. Potter, in discussing this part of the bill, said: 


This bill vides for the making of changes in the legal-tender coin of the 
country and for substituting as legal-tender, coin of only one metal, instead, 
hereto.ore, of two. I think myself this would bea wise provision, and that 
-tender oe subsidiary coin, should be of gold alone. (Page 


MR. KELLEY FAVORS GOLD AS STANDARD AND SILVER AS SUBSIDIARY 
MONEY. 


And Mr. Kelley, who is reported as having said afterwards that 
he “did not know that the bill omitted the standard silver dol- 
lar,” said on this same day (Globe, volume 162, page 2316): 

I wish to ask the gentleman who has just spoken [Mr. Potter] if he 

t in the world which makes its subsidiary coinage 
silver coin of England is 10 per cent below the value of 
coin, ae under the advice of the experts of this country and of 

=e has made her silver coi within the last year 
R cent below the value of her gold coin, and for this reason it is impos- 
double standard. The values of gold and silver continu- 
can not determine this year what will be the relative 
ox am silver next year. They were 15 to la short time ago; 
now. 
all experience has shown that you must have one standard coin 
which shall be a legal tender for all others, and then you may promote your 
domestic convenience by having a subsidiary coinage of silver, which shall 
circulate in all norte of your country as legal tender for a limited amount 
and at its face value by your Government. But, sir, I again 
call the attention of the House to the fact that the Graticsse who oppose 
this bill insist upon maintaining a silver dollar worth 3} cents more than the 
eS worth 7 cents more than two half dollars, and that so long as 
provisions remain you can not keep silver coin in the country. 

In another place in the same speech Mr. Kelley said: 

Every that is not gold is subsidiary. I repeat it, sir. Every coin 
that is not is subsidiary. - 


SENATOR STEWART DECLARES FOR GOLD. 

Speaking on another subject a few months afterwards, Mr. 
Stewart, then, as now, a Senator from Nevada, said (page 1392, 
volume 2, part 2, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD): 

I want the standard gold, and no paper money not redeemable in gold. 

About two weeks later, on February 20, 1874, the same gentle- 
man said (same volume, page 1677) : 


this we ne acne basis; and whew s the Inboring men 
have parchesing power of a and he wi 

not be ate do what is ble for him or the producing classes 

—— the the fluctuations, figure upon 


exchanges, u 
is ¢ ie New York: Dewan ibmalinde buses obes a det 
lar in gold is worth. es 
These are the words of Senator Stewart before he became 
simply the representative of a special interest. 
SENATOR JONES EXTOLS GOLD. 


wae took the same position. In the Senate 


Does this mean now to leave entirely ont of view and to discard 
forever a of value? Did any country ever accumulate wealth, 
oF attain a high civilization without such standard? And 

be that 


? What other thing on earth possesses 
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about this legislation. 
metal was in circulation; and it was also simply a reiteration of 


years, 


considered during five different sessions by the Senat 


ceeded a million, except a trifle in two years. 
suddenly rose to ten millions (an amount equal to the total an- 
nual world product up to 1840); in 1849, to forty millions; in 1850, 
to fifty millions, and ranged from that figure to sixty-five millions 
up to 1860. Then for five years it ranged from forty to forty-six, 
and from 1865 to 1870 averaged over fifty millions. 





ededed 
PUALI( 


DISCUSSION OF ACT OF 1873 


It has been charged that very little was said in the public press 
To this the answ s that in 1873 neither 


what had been a commercial condition for 
The bill itself had been before Congress 


From the date of its introduction in the Senat 
by order of Congress, with amendments, thir 


more than twenty 
three years. 
eit was p! inted, 
n times, and was 
e and House, 
The debates on the bill in the Senate covered 66 pages and in the 
House 78 pages of the Congressional Globe. It was finally passed 
with only the addition of the trade dollar, and there was not much 
worthy of extended comment. 

THE PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER 


The legislation of 1853 and 1873 was based on commercial con- 


ditions, which in turn were largely caused by the variation in the 
output of the two metals both in the United States and in the 


world. Let us briefly study these and see why from 1853 to 1873, 


and even for a few years afterwards, gold was the more plentiful 
and cheaper; why later the price of silver fell so that the two were 
on & parity; why it kept on falling to far below this limit 
finally why in recent years the change in the ratioof production has 
tended and still tends strongly to induce the belief that a few years 
more will see them near the former parity. 


- and 


GOLD IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Up to the year 1848 our annual output of gold had never ex- 
In that year it 


For the next 
five years it averaged under forty to go to fifty-one millions in 
1878, and ranged from thirty in 1883 to $39,500,000 in 1894. It did 
not touch the forty-million mark after 1871, except $51,200,000 in 
1878. 

The recent increase dates from 1892, when it was at the low- 
water mark of $33,000,000. In 1893 it went to $35,900,000; in 
1894 it reached $39,500,000; in 1895 it went to $46,610,000, and in 
1896 to $53,088,000. The Director of the Mint estimates that but 
for the great strikes at Leadville, Coeur d'Alene, and Cripple Creek 
the output for 1897 would have been greatly in excess of what the 
figures for that year are likely to show. 


GOLD IN THE WORLD 


The gold product of the world had averaged for many years 
before 1840 a little over ten millions per year. In the ten years 
from 1841 to 1850 this suddenly rose to the then unprecedented 
figure of $36,393,000. Despite this enormous gain, the next five 
years, 1851 to 1855, showed a product of more than three and a 

alf times as great, $132,513,000, or the immense sum of $662,566,- 
000 for the five years. 

From 1856 to 1860 it averaged $134,083,000; fell off eleven mil- 
lions in the next five years; rose to $129,614,000, 1866 to 1870; fell 
to $115,577,000, 1871 to 1875; to $114,585,000, 1876 to 1880, and to 
$99,116,000, 1881 to 1885. 

This was the gold low-water mark for the world for the past 
forty years. Since that time it has steadily increased, until for 
the year 1892 it reached a sum higher than ever before known—to 
the enormous total of $146,815,100. For 1893 there was a further 
increase of nearly eleven millions, to $157,287,600, while the 
amount for 1894 was twenty-three millions more—to the vast 

uantity of $180,626,100. The product for 1895 was $200,406 ,000; 
that of 1896, as computed by Rothwell, $220,600,000; while con- 
servative estimates put the world’s gold product within five years 
at $300,000,000 per annum. 


COUNTRIES OF INCREASE. 


It may be well to see whence this great increase has come. It 
will also enable us to estimate as to the future. The principal 
gold-producing countries for the years 1894, 1895, and 1896 were, 
in order and amounts, as follows: 







Country. ISOt | 1805. | 1806. 

— ao jieailelaaiplis a | aed 
United States............-.--.---------} $39,500,000 | $46,610,000 | $53,086,000 
eo cueenianos 41, 760, 800 44, 708, 300 45, 182,000 

BRnnccce neéscce cencss cecese 40,271,000 | 44,54, 900 44, 000, 000 
te, bon nen cnansegonsouseedann 24, 133,400 | 28, 804, 400 * 3), 000, 000 
RT cncin chinantint ‘deli anmanaiipaiiainn 4, 500,000 | 6, 000, 000 6, 513, 000 
EE ttn nc oncaseanaecsenenuseeneun 8, 556, 800 | 8, 521, 000 * 5,000,000 


174, 378, 600 184, 783, 000 





Total from 6 countries.........- 158, 722, 000 





The figures marked with an * are those of Mr. Rothwell, of Minera! Indus- 


;. who estimates the gold product of the world for 1896 to have been 
, 600, 000, 
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Of the above China shows a small increase; it of all other nations 
remains about the same year by year. The recent and future in- 
creases are to be found and expected in Africa, Australasia, United 
States, Russia, and Mexjco. These increases have been as follows: 


to 1894, going from $39,500,000 in the latter year to $46.) 
1895; that in the world for this same period it had ste, 
creased from $115,577,000 to $200,406,000. Evidently dy; 
| period gold did its full duty and earned the repute of a , 
si a el aa . —— | stable and sufficient increase in output. 











por- 


' ; 1893 over | 1894 over | 1895 over Silver first came to be a factor in the United States in 1+ 

Country. a “ c BU da States in 

mL ™ a ae protanee: i 1066 1% was $11,000,000. in 355: 
3 $37,300,000; in 1884, $48,800,000, with from fifty-one to eiuity..., 

United States... 2.2... ncrcsccncceseesscess $2,900,000 | $3,545,000 | $7,110,000 | »nillions per year thereafter “5 CY-one 

es rere 7-7] “7529; 600 | 6,072) 200 | “slas7,500 | AP § per ) ° 

UTS Cakelcss.conesimnd eienaniaaecdaleiied | 4.711.500 11,928,500 | 4)2x3'900 | The werld product had gone from an annual average ya, 

Mexico... oo. cece eeeeceeeennceeneeseee----| 176,100 | 3,194,700 | 1,500,000 | value of $81,864,000 in 1874 to $118,955,000 in 1884, and $212 \29 

IE nro ciiinud vetinhddsken epncitnnwandines |---2-200 ensoihd Sgtbliamneiatinel 4,761,000 | in 1894. eure 

iii a Nie eT ae oat | “9,317,200 | 24,140,400 | 20,002,400 | . From 1874 to 1894 silver did not make nearly so great a pro 


tional gain as did gold from 1841-1850 to 1851-1855. 
PROPORTION OF METALS. 


For three hundred years, 1545-1840, during which tiie 
had poured the wealth of her American silver mines into ti). ; 
kets of the world, the general average proportion of the \ 
the two metals produced had been about 33 per cent for 
67 per cent for silver. From the period 1841-1850 up 1) ¢! 
1876-1880 this proportion was about 66 per cent for gold and :) 
cent for silver—much greater than the three-century .\ey 
From 1881 to 1894 gold was still 44 per cent, while for is: 
46.3, and in 1895 it had increased to 47.7 percent. It is interestiy 
to note that the aw of production by value from 1492 + 
1895, inclusive, was 45.9 of gold to 54.1 of silver. 


SILVER LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Keliey-Bland bills. 


In 1876 Mr. Kelley (Pennsylvania) introduced a bill for the 
coinage of standard (4124 grains) dollars, and to make thom 
unlimited legal tender. The same year Mr. BLAND (Mis: 
troduced a bill for the unlimited issue of Treasury notes in ex- 
change for gold and silver bullion. 

Both these measures were considered, and in Mar Si7, a 
commission of Senators and Representatives made a report on th: 
relations of gold and silver. 

The Kelley bill, as modified and championed by Mr. 73:.,Np, 
passed the House November 5, 1877. It provided, with the Biavp 
amendment, for the free and unlimited coinage of 4124-grain dol- 
lars, and made these an unlimited legal tender, except where other- 
wise specified by contract. 


Bland-Allison Act. 


The Kelley-Bland bill was modified in the Senate, and b:came 
known as the Bland-Allison bill. As modified in the Senate and 
as finally passed it restricted the coinage to the 4,000,000 onices per 
month which the Secretary of the Treasury was to purchas:, and 
it gave to the public Treasury the seigniorage or profit 01 these 
purchases and coinages. The silver thus to be coined was made 
an unlimited legal tender except for certificates of deposit of gold 
and silver bullion under the act of 1863 and in cases witere other 
money had been stipulated by contract. Section 3 authorizcd the 
deposit of these dollars and the issuance of (silver) certificates 
therefor. It became a law over the President’s veto February 
28, 1878. 


The Director of the Mint and leading European authorities agree 
in ascribing the comparatively small increase in Africa to the po- 
litical disturbances in the Transvaal, which were brewing some- 
time prior to their actual eruption in an attempt at revolution. 


SILVER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


From 1792 to 1834 the product of silver was insignificant; from 
1834 to 1844 itis estimated at a total of $250,000; from 1845 to 1857, 
both inclusive, it is given at $50,000 per year. In 1858 it went to 
$500,000; in 1859, fell to $100,000; 1860, $150,000; in 1861 it rose 
suddenly to $2,000,000; went to $4,500,000 for 1862; $8,500,000 in 
1863, and ranged from eleven millions to sixteen millions up to 
1871. In that year it reached twenty-three, and varied from 
twenty-eight to forty-eight millions up to 1885. 

Demonetization, so called, took place in 1873; resumption and 
the use of coin money took place in 1876. From 1874 to 1884 there 
was only a slight increase, the highest figure, in 1884, being $48,- 
800,000. In 1885 it reached $51,600,000; rose to fifty-three in 1887; 
to fifty-nine in 1888; to sixty-four in 1889, and touched seventy 
millions in 1890, In 1891 it went to $75,417,000; in 1892 it reached 
the high-water mark—the highest ever known, $82,101,000—only 
to fall off in 1893 to $77,576,000, and to $64,000,000 in 1894, increas- 
ing to $72,056,000 in 1895 and to $76,069,000 in 1896. 

COMPARATIVE INCREASE. 


From 1874 to 1895 silver increased $34,751,000; in the same time 
gold increased a little more than thirteen millions, but there was 
no appreciable increase in silver until 1885. 


SILVER IN THE WORLD. 


The annual average coinage value of the silver produced in the 
world has been: From 1545 to 1761, $12,450,000 to $22,162,000; from 
1761 to 1860 it ranged from $19,144,000 to $37,618,000; 1861 to 1865 
it was $45,772,000; 1866 to 1870, $55,663,000; 1871 to 1875, $81,864,- 
000; while from 1876 to 1880 it rose to an annual average of $101,- 
851,000, and from 1881 to 1885 to $118,955,000. 

The value for 1886 was $120,626,800, and for 1887 it was $124,281,- 
000. It continued to rise steadily some twelve millions per year 
to 1898, when it was $213,944,400. The year 1894 only showed a 
slight decrease, a trifle over $1,114,800 for that period. The re- 
turns for 1895 again show an increase of $4,781,200. 


COINAGE V8. COMMERCIAL VALUE. 


The foregoing figures as to silver, being based on the United 
States coinage value, are not a true guide as to the actual market 
value. From 1833 to 1850 the average price of a fine ounce of sil- 
ver was about $1.31, or 60 pence. In 1850 and up to 1872 it ranged 
at about $1.33, or 61 pence, only touching $1.36, or 62 pence, in 1859. 


AVERAGE BULLION VALUE. 


In 1873 the average bullion value of a silver dollar was $1.004, 
making it more valuable thanagold dollar. For 1874 it was $0.988; 
1875, $0.964; 1876, $0.894; 1877, $0.929, and has not reached the $0.90 
mark since. In 1886 it got into the seventies, rose to $0.81 in 1890, 
to fall to $0.764 in 1891, to $0.674 in 1892, to $0.604 in 1898, to $0.491 
in 1894, rising to $0.505 in 1895, and to $0,522 in 1896, falling again to 
$0.044 in July, 1897. In other words, in 1873 the ratio was 1 to 
15.92; in 1896 it was 1 to 30.66. 


1873 AND 1806. 


- In 1878 a silver dollar containing 371.25 grains of = silver 
would purchase only 369.77 grains of the same silver. e coined 
value was 1; grains less than its commercial value. 

In 1894 this same dollar would purchase 756.04 grains, or twice 
itself and 54 grains over; in 1895 it would purchase 733.87, and in 
1896 711.93 grains, showing a rise in silver due to the decrease in 
the output of white and the increase in that of yellow metal dur- 
ing the last three years, an increase that is sure to assist in ab- 
sorbing the surplus of white metal in the world. 


WHY WHITE METAL FELL IN VALUE. 


Did silver fall or did gold get scarcer and grow dearer? I have 
shown that in the United States the gold — held steadily at 
over thirty and (except in 1877-78) under forty millions from 1874 
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Bland and Conger bills. 


In 1886 Mr. BLAND again introduced a bill for the free and un 
limited coinage of silver—that is, giving to the mine owner and 
bullion producer the whole profit of the seigniorage or «i ifereuce 
between the actual cost and the legal-tender value of the dollar 
when coined. 

Mr. Conger introduced another bill, embodying the views of 
Secretary Windom, allowing owners of silver to deposit it and re- 
ceive Treasury notes to the amount of its then market value, tliese 
to be redeemed when presented at its then value. 


The Sherman law of 1890. 


The Conger bill, as modified, was finally passed, and became a 
law July 14, 1890, and is known as the Sherman law. 

It directed the purchase of 4,500,000 fine ounces of silver each 
month at not to exceed $1 for 371.25 grains of pure silver, and the 
issue of Treasury notes therefor. These notes were to be redeei- 
able on demand in coin, and could be reissued. They were made 
legal tender for all debts, public or private, except where other- 
wise expressly stipulated, and for customs, taxes, etc., and when so 
received could be reissued. They could also be counted as part 
of the lawful money reserve of national banks. , 

The act further provided that upon demand of holder thie Sec- 
retary of the Treasury should redeem such notes in gold or silver, 
at his discretion, it being (says the act) the established policy 0! 
the United States to maintain the two metals on a parity with 
each other upon the present legal ratio or such ratio as may be 
provided by law. 

Section 3 provided for the coinage until July 1, 1891, of 2,90.- 
000 per month; after that date as much as needed to redeem 
Treasury notes issued under this act. 
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Any gains or seigniorage arising from such coinage was to be 
accounted for and paid into the Treasury. 





been a direct contribution on the part of Congress of the public 


funds to the profits of the silver-producing interests of the coun- 


WHAT IS GAIN OR SEIGNIORAGE? try. A more monstrous instance of attempted diversion of public 
: Ss -, asq | Money was never attempted. 
The Bland bill as it passed the House November 5, 1877 (it did ’ vies 
not become & law), allowed any owner of silver bullion to deposit ee eae 


it and receive for every 371.25 grains of pure silver (412) grains of | 


: : ; ad Under the’ operation of the Sherman law of 1890 it was found 
standard silver) acoined dollar which should bean unlimited legal 


A ' that the Government was purchasing 51,000,000 ounces of silver 
tender. He wes only to pay the half per cent mint charge for this | per year, or nearly all that was produced in the United States, 
great privilege. All the profit in this transaction was to go not | This silver was stored in the Tre asury vaults, and Treasury notes 
to the Government, not to the people through the Government, but | issued for the same, which were redeemable in gold on demand, 
to the mine owner, the bullion producer. In 1886 Mr. BLanpintro- | It can be readily seen that it would be only a qui n of time 


duced another bill with thesame provisions. Mr. Plumb’s amend- | when the Government would be obliged to suspend gold payments 
ment to the Conger bill, adopted by the Senate June 10, but which | and reach a silver basis if this were continued. 
also failed to become a law, had the same provisions. 


R STEWART’S FREE COINAGE AMENDMENT. : . : ¢ . ‘ 
SENATO MENT At aspecial session of the Fifty-third Congress, called in August, 


Another attempt was made in January, 1891, when Senator | 1893, after a long and spirited debate, the so-called Sherman law, 
Srewart, of Nevada, offered a free-coinage amendment providing | on November 1, was repealed. 
that at the “‘owner’s option he may receive therefor (silver bul- aseeere on ween : 
lion) an qaeirelen’ in such standard dollars or Treasury notes,” : eee te es 
having “the same legal qualities as the notes provided for by the ‘There iS & widespread misunderstanding as to the actual amount 
act approved July 14, 1890." This was designed to leave the of silver in use as money by the Government. According to the 
Government no option as to the mode of payment for this bullion, | Statistics of the Director of the Mint for 1896, there was coined 
and to enable the silver mine owners to take the most valuable | nto silver dollars, which are either in circulation or lodged in the 
mode of payment, which would probably be Treasury notes re- | rreasury vaults, silver bullion to secure Treasury notes, and sub 
deemable in ‘‘coin.” July 1, 1892, Mr. Srewarr offered another | sidiary silver the enormous amount of $628,728,071, all of which 
measure in the Senate, providing for free coinage and making the | is in actual use as money. ‘The total amount of gold in use in the 
standard silver dollar legal tender for all debts and dues, public United States July 1, 1896, was $599,507,964, and of greenbacks 
and private, ‘provided that foreign silver coins, or silver coins | $346,651,016. . 
bearing the impress of foreign mints, and bullion formed by So it will be seen that there is more silver in ase than any other 
melting down such coin, shall be excluded from the provision of kind of money, and I bi lieve it would be greatly to the interest of 
this act.” the Government and of the people if all paper money under $5 

In this measure Senator SrEWART songht to fasten legislation | could be retired and the silver dollar put in its place to do its 
upon the country by which it would have been obliged to take work, instead of being stored in the Government vaults. This is 
the product of the Western silver barons as it was offered for | the case in 'rance, Germany, and England, where but very little, 
free coi . Commenting upon this purpose, Senator Vest, of | if any, paper or gold can be found of a less denomination than 
Missouri, declared that he was for free coinage, ‘‘ not to give a | £1 in England, 20 marks in Germany and 20 francs in France, 
market to the mine owners of the West, but because it is a money | Practically approximating $5 of American money. 
metal,” and the foreign clause was stricken out. A statement prepared at the Mint Bureau shows that the num- 

All of these measures were in the direct interest and to the sole | ber of silver dollars coined at. the United States mints during the 
advantage of the mine owners. All profits or gains in the busi- fiscal year ended June 30, 1897, was 21,203,701, on which thes 


REPEAL OF THE SHERMAN LAW 





seign- 
ness went not to the Government to help to lighten the burden iorage or profit to the Government amounted to $6,356,104.25. 
of the peeple, but for the profit and gain of a particular class. | This profit was turned into the Treasury from time to time as the 
; coinage progressed, and was used to reduce taxation instead of 

PROFITS OF SEIGNIORAGE. 


wandering into the pockets of the silver producers, as would have 
Let us see what these profits were. Under free coinage, on an | been the case under free coinage. 
average, in 1878 bullion worth 89.1 cents when deposited by the ian asin Ginn an aaeee Sateces ae 
mine owner would have entitled him to receive from the mint a Pees nearer a a 
legal-tender dollar worth 100 cents in silver or in gold. He would | . These are authentic facts and official figures, from which every 
have made a net profit, not counting the small charge for coinage, intelligent citizen should be able to draw his own. conclusions 
of 10 cents—a profit gained at the expense of the whole people. without further comment. They embody to a great extent the 
In 1886 this same lion was worth only 76.9 cents, giving to record of the Republican party on the wisest legislation now on 
this same class a net profit of 23 cents and making a net cost to all | 0UT statute books dealing with our finances and the elements of 
the people of 28 cents for the inestimable privilege of allowing the permanent prosperity. The Republican party has again taken the 
owners the chance of using the Government and people of Initiative In bringing order out of chaos, and, under the leadership 
the United States as astalking horse. It would make their dollars | °f an able, patriotic, and statesmanlike Chief Executive, President 
cheaper to the mine owners, of course. How would it help those McKinley, is loyally carrying out the principles of the platform 
who had to buy these same silver dollars by the sweat of their adopted by the St. Louis convention in 1816. 


brows and at the full price of 100 cents on the dollar? In harmony with the spirit of that platform, and in response to 
Had this so beneficent to the mine owner, been in | the demands of nine-tenths of the suffering business interests of 


operation , wil :._ | the United States, the President called Congress together in special 
ey mma tes bier ahd oped Me ee session to repeal the Wilson bill. Senate and House enacted into 
mens on just 49.1 cents. The people of the United | law the Dingley bill, which is now in full force and effect, and its 


States be lying awake of nights sighing for more silver beneficial influence is already making itself felt in every section 
which, by the way, ao will not accept when given them if they | Of the country. ae ladle 

can help it, the paper equivalent, but they should not The President, as one of the first acts of his Administration, ap- 
So commaliiite enbatie, any class of our citizens, however meri- | Pointed a commission to go to Europe to seek the establishment of 


they ’ 7 | an equitable arrangement with the leading commercial powers of 
and stamipine rams ek bendine WS book to =— = the world for the use of both silver and gold within the limits of a 
a abe more money, but it makes it into the wrong safe and stable international policy, while he has also sent to Con- 
into the pockets of the mine owners, from which the peo- gress a message _— the 2 pam of a oe isan < 
have ” a one tary commission to recommend supplementary legislation for the 
frye See eee aes by 0 well-known system of purchase im l aemamh of our banking and currency system along necessary 
and expedient lines. The House of Representatives promptly 
WHAT FREE COINAGE WOULD HAVE COST. adopted a resolution in harmony with this message. Thus the 
Let us calculate the result of such financial legislation; let us —— party is loyally and fearlessly living up to its princi- 
see what it would have cost the le of the United States to | ples. 
have the free coinage at the dates stated. SUMMARY 
In 1878 the cost of silver bullion, enough to make a|_ I have endeavored, Mr. Speaker, in these few remarks to give @ 
standard silver dollar, was 89 cents. In that year we coined | history of the finances of this Government since the war; also 
22,495,550 of these dollars. At 11 cents on the dollar it would have | showing the production of silver and gold for the past three hun- 
cost the country just $2,474,510.50 to have thus accommodated the | dred and fifty years, believing that the enormous production of 
silver-mining interests of the country. silver during the past twelve years has had much to do with its 
Tn 1886 we coined 31,423,886 of these dollars out of bullion which | present bullion value, and also believing, Mr. Speaker, that the 
cost 77 cents for each coined dollar, and which, had this been at increase in the production of gold and decrease in the pro- 
done the rovisions, would have cost the peo- | uction of silver since 1892, if continued for a few years, will do 
ple the considerable sum of $7,227,493.78, and which would have | much to bring these metals more nearly together in bullion value. 
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Give Us an Abundant Circulating Mediam—Give the People more Money, and it will | To me one of the amusing features of this tariff discussi,, 


Start the Spindles in the Idle Factories, it will Light the Furnace Fires, it 


will Put the Coal Miners to Work at Increased Wages, it will End the Strikes, | 2@&t &@ Democrat take the floor and announce that he is 

Stop Business Failures, and it will Send over the Land that Long-Promised | ttader or a tariff-for-revenue man, and then advocate a p 
tariff on sugar, rice, white pine, or some other commodity 

produced in his section. This is only offset by the Rk. , 


Wave of Prosperity. 
SPEECH 


OF 
HON. JAMES GUNN, 
OF IDAHO, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897. 





On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. 


Mr. GUNN said: 


Mr. Speaker: The bill before the House was first presented to | fact is ke 


this body the 15th of last March. It was designated by its friends 
at times as a revenue measure, and at other times as a protective 
measure; but whether protection or revenue, we were assured that 
it would flood the nation with the sunshine of better days; that hid 
away somewhere between its covers was a magic talisman, a ma- 
gician’s wand, that would drive poverty from the land and deluge 
us with a tidal wave of prosperity. It is now nearly four months 
since this bantling was launched on the House, and as we approach 
its final passage after these months of agony there seems to be 
general distrust manifested everywhere. 

Tramps were never as pumerousastheyarenow. The St. Louis 
Republic, under date of July 3, reported that an army of 15,000 
were crossing the State of Kansas. Strikes and lockouts are the 
order of the day, and a continuous wail of poverty and distress 
comes up to this Chamber from Lod eae ge of the country. The 
coal miners, to whom you promi such glorious times if they 
would only vote for McKinley and prosperity, have been forced to 
strike against the starvation wages they have been compelled to 
work for. Business men are going into bankruptcy and indus- 
trial plants are being locked up by the sheriffs. From the sur- 
roundings we are forced to the conclusion that if the people have 
any confidence in this bill, as yet they have not made it manifest. 

hatever I may say against this bill is not from the standpoint 
of a free trader or a tariff-for-revenue follower, for I am neither 
one nor the other. I have always believed in the protective idea, 
and I believe in it yet. <A tariff adjusted to protect infant indus- 
tries, perfectly fair toward all classes of our people and all sec- 
tions of our country, and that will aid in upholding the standard 
of wages, can always count on my support. On the other band, 
a tariff that is designed to build up monopolies, destroy legitimate 
competition, and which is intended to levy an unjust burden of 
taxation on an impoverished ple that extravagant appropria- 
tions in the conduct of the Government may be maintained, can 
never count on my support. 

At this time an increase of the tariff rate, or of taxation, they 
being synonymous terms, is a positive injustice. We have con- 
tracted the volume of money and measure all commodities by 
the single gold standard, e people are now too poor to buy 
woolen goods. Put on a heavier tax and raise the price and the 
amount purchased will be still less,and they must seek a cheaper 
material with which to clothe themselves. The point I wish to 
make is this: A protective tariff without an ample supply of 
money in circulation will prove to be a curse, and not a blessing. 

Give us an abundant cine ing medium; give the people more 
money, and it will start the spindles in the idle factories; it will 
light the furnace fires; it will put the coal miners to work at in- 
creased wages; it will end the strikes, stop business failures, and 


it will send over the land that long-promised wave of prosperity. |: 


Then you can increase the tariff tax, and though even under these 
circumstances it would be uncalled for, yet it would be excusable 
on the ground that the people could bear the burden. 


TARIFF DECEPTION. 


There is a great deal of deception connected with this tariff leg- 
islation. Let me see if I can point out some of it. In certain 
countries they call a tax a tax, just as an ordinary individual 
would call a spade a spade oraplowaplow. Weresort toa more 
skillful method than that in the United States when We levy a tax 
on the people. We tell them we are going to protect them; when 
we raise the tax, we tel! them that we are giving them ane 
tection. If we did not do this, the citizens might complain of the 
excessive tax rate. When we tell them that we are simply pro- 
tecting them, they throw their hats in the air and hurrah for more 
taxes under the nameof protection. While favoring a protective 
theory, excuse me for declining to enter into this game of decep- 
tion. Wecan ger the people of this nation all the protection they 
desire, and do it without increasing the present excessive tax rate. 





who shouts for protection at the top of his voice, and th, 
cates free lead, free wool, free hides, free nickel, and fre. 
nese, because the manufacturers in his district demand i: 

This reminds me of the truth of the unfortunate rey); 
by Hancock—unfortunate because it lost him the Pr. 
‘The tariff is a local issue.” Let us be honest in the ( 
of this question, and if a Democrat advocates protection . 
tain line of commodities under any guise, let us call him ., 
tectionist. If, on the other hand, a Republican advoc.t.... ‘ 
trade on another line of commodities, let us designate }, 
free trader. 

The bill under consideration is something more than » 
tive measure—it is intended to be a revenue producer. |}. 
tems of taxation—direct and indirect—are resorted to, | 

pt wellin the background. While the trusts, the) 
olists, and their paid emissaries fill the day and the ni-i; 
loud acclaim over the prospect of more protection, nothin» is ..:4 
about the certainty of more taxation. 

In speaking of the tion practiced in this bill, atten; 
should be directed to Schedule G, agricultural products ani | 
visions. Cattle and hogs are on the protected list. Th pl 
been thrown out to appease the farmer, but it is doubtful i 
will accomplish itsmission. Weare moving heaven and ert) to 


hold the European market for our meats. The question wi)! 
naturally present itself to our agriculturists: How will a pro. 
tective tariff of from $4 to $6 per head benefit them, when they 


must market their surplus cattle in Germany, France, or Biei;)i) 
In looking this schedule over it will be noticed that valuable 
horses are protected, but the *‘ bucking broncho,” or the wild-.yed 
cayuse of the distant West, so dear to the cowboy’s heart, is not 
recognized by even a faint trace of protection. 
In this connection attention might be called to the fact that Ore- 
m's new industry has been overlooked. There is no protection 


or canned horse. It is ae ee of the single-standard pros 
perity, and it ping 1 not to recognize it. We see hogs 
protected at $1.50 per head, and when we acknowlede the fact 
that we are straining heaven and earth to hold a market for our 
pork in Europe, the thin disguise is torn from this fraud. (orn 
is so abundant that in certain States it is used for fuel, but it is 


protected with a rate of 15 cents per bushel. Republicans on th: 
floor of this House, when this bill was up the first time, mainicined 
that a protective tariff cheapened a commodity. This dotri 


was asserted over and over again. It seems to be a recognized 
tenet in the faith of the high protective tariff men. If this dv. 
trine applies to corn, one might respectfully suggest that the 
farmers believe that corn is too cheap now. 

Following corn comes wheat; and as every man, won. and 


child in the United States who has arrived at the age of reason 
knows that our lus wheat is sold every year in the Mnylish 
market, we may with propriety ask, How will this protection 
protect? Is it not a t to every person that these rates are 
used for prposes 0 tion, in a vain endeavor to make the 
farmers believe that you are solicitous for their welfare. th! you 
are anxious to deal justly with them in framing this tari! vi 
ure, when every page of the bill, sentence, and every line is 
in the interest of trusts? If we were importing hogs, corn. «0 
wheat to support our surplus population, as they are Joiny in 
some European countries, then a tariff on these articles miciit 
help our farmers; but when we are exporting them, the fv!!y, (ue 
mockery, and the hollow deception of this tariff legislation b«- 

come a nt, 
The People’s Party has ever characterized the strife over (ie 
tariff rates as a sham battle. It has told the voters over anv over 
again that it was merely a ruse, this clashing of cymbals, |) «\\\< 
tom-toms, and roll of to attract their attention from the 

real, live issues of the day. . 
are exerting their baneful 


The fact that trusts and monopolies 
influence to destroy competition is never alluded to; that the 
transportation monopoly is an octopus of vast proportions, \ i'l 
its tentacles in every ebats im Sint ttands, anappion the energies « 
drawing the lifeblood from our people; that the money 110!) 
oly has destroyed one of the twin metals—silver—and cor! 
gold, and they absolutely have all mankind at their mer). 
they can expand or values at their pleasure; that ‘he 
and is passing from the control of the American people, 20 
are becoming a nation of tenants, living on the earth on >u-)! 
terms and conditions as some landlord may dictate. 

While these evils are gro and sending their roots into the 
vitals of the nation, we are morning, noon, and night tliat 
we can remedy all defects in our machinery by 
es eee ee I believe that there is an Almiy))\y 

that watches over the destinies of this great naticu. 











fis guiding hand was manifest in our Revolutionary struggle and 
on a hundred battlefields during the great rebellion. Under His 


ever-Wa l care we have reason to hope that the tariff fraud 
has been worked on our people for the last time; that from this 
and to the preservation of our liberties. 

THE TARIFF HAS ALWAYS FAILED TO PRODUCE PROSPERITY. 


We had a protective tariff for over thirty years, and we can 
ow take a review of the past and ascertain what the result has 


mn. Itcan not be said that the Wilson bill is not a protective | 


mensure, Te under its workings we collected during the fiscal year 
endi 
Sane BO, 1895, $151,907,588.94; for the” year ending June 30, 1896, 
$159,516 275.50, and for the year just closed, $176,273,740.76. 

‘All will 
175,000,000 a year must protect somewhere. Without going into 
an elaborate discussion of this question, let us revert to the orig- 


perity. It makes no difference how it may be adjusted—raise it 
or lower it—the condition of the people will not be materially im- 
ed. In order to cure existing evils we must work on other 
and abandon the sham battle that we have been waging 
these many years. We should commence with the financial ques- 
tion, and give the 
that a kind Providence stored up in our mountains in such gener- 
ous quantities, and the use of which would have prevented so much 
poverty and distress in the land. 
In order to show.that a tariff, no matter how adjusted, will not 
bring prosperity to the land, the following list of failures for the 
years commencing with 1879 and ending with 1896 are submitted: 





-_— 





















une 30, 1894, $131,807,753.88; during the year ending | 


admit that a tariff tax that yields a revenue of over | 


ple more money by coining the gold and silver | 
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| the currency, and your effort again has been a failure. 


’ ‘ | who stood on the outward bulwarks, as 1 
hour forward attention will be directed to more vital questions | 





| will have an American financial system, and a man will not | 


a 


schedule. Now, look at the list of failures and tell me, are you 
proud of your effort? You alsotried your hand ata contraction of 
rhe men 
Lithful watchmen, and 





warned the nation of impending danger ought to receive some 
recognition; their warnings should ultimately receive attention. 
At this point I desire making an explanation. Whatever I have 
said by way of adverse criticism of the Democratic party has not 
been said for the purpose of wounding the sensibilities of any 
| Democrat who stands by that patriotic declaration of principles 
known as the Chicago platform. In the last campaign I supported 
their great leader, W. J. Bryan, on that platform, and under simi- 
lar circumstances stand ready to support him agair When this 
tariff trash, this old thrashed straw, is thrown into the waste 


heap and a union is perfected between the patriotic elements in 
the nation, Populist, Silver Republican, and Silver Democrat, we 


\ i”) 


e ¢ ; 1 | jeered at anywhere in this land for advocating financial independ 
inal proposition, that a tariff has always failed to produce pros- | 


ence and severance of the bonds that shackle 


us to the money lords 
on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean. 


When that happy day 


| comes, as come I believe it will, we will have contentment and pros- 


| 
| 


| in wealth, all of which was acquired under a pri 


| the mule that boasts that his father was a hors« 


| Number | ee Per cent 
Years. of fail- | oss con- | of fail- |Liabilities. | 
ures. cerns. ures. 
6, 658 702, 157 0.95 | $98, 149, 05% 
4, 735 746,823 | + .63| 65,752,000 | 
5, 582 781, 689 71} 81,155 
6, 738 822, 256 82 | 101, 547,5 
9,184 863, 993 1.06 | 172, 874, 17: 
10, 968 904, 750 1.21 | 226, 343, 4: 
10, 637 919, 990 1.16 | 124,220; 
9, S34 969, 841 1.01 | Li4, 644, 116 
‘ 9, 634 994, 281 9 | 167,56 
1888 | 10,679 | 1,046, 662 1.02 ,973 
1889 10,882 | 1,057,140 1.04 . 78 
10,907 | 1,110,590 .8 Os, 
1 12,273 | 1,142,951 1.07 | 18% 
10,344 | 1,172, 705 88 ( 
15,242 | 1,193, 113 1.28 
* 13,885 | 1,114,174 1.25 92, 856 | 
13,197 | 1,200, 282 1.00 | 173, 106, 060 
Scnemenshdiliean Eetisctcneles 15, 088 1, 151, 579 1.31 | 226, 096, 834 | 
Here we have a period of eighteen years, during which time we | 
tried the Morrill tariff, the McKinley tariff, the Wilson tariff, 
and are the Dingley tariff, the very mention of which | 
we were told would produce prosperity; and note that the busi- | 
ness failures for the quarter just ended amount to $48,000,000—a | 
sum that has been exceeded but seldom in our long list of financial | 


wrecks. Seetheland covered with striking laborers, the evidences 
sateen the Dingley bill, like its predecessors, will be a fail- 


Ss 


Before election, the dead walls from the Atlantic to the 


everywhere; it becomes more and more | 
| who will not condemn that governmental policy that concen- 
ure. What a difference there is between before election and after | 


| 
| 


ific were covered with posters telling us that a vote for McKin- | 
ley meant more work and more wages. After the election we find | 


ont that it means less work and no wages. 

The Democrats tried their hands at this tariff tinkering four 
ago. Inthe campaign that occurred at that time they told 
voters that they a tariff measure that would restore confi- 
channels, put the idle laborers to work, and 
scale for those who were employed. After the 
whom they had just elevated to the Presidency 
Congress in ial session—for what purpose? 
tariff views? Why, bless you, no. It was 

ing and after taking. He said the tariff 
thatthe financial question needed immediate attention. 
was right; but he was wrong in his method of pro- 
He advocated and had carried out a contraction of the 
when we needed an expansion. The party of which I 
honor of being a member said then that the President's 
would aggravate the distress that reigned around us. 
meolioll wan a return to the use of gold and silver as 
tender, and not a restriction of one of the metals. 
proven that we were right. You tariff people and 
dard people have had things your way in the Gov- 
since 1873, and before. You changed the tariff bill from 
tates to the McKinley rates, then to the Wilson 
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perity everywhere in this mighty nation. 


OUR EVERSWELLING VOLUME OF DERT. 


The advocates of this tariff measure at times fall back on the 
census and tell us that we area rich people. That we are reveling 
itective tariff. 
are much like 
*, Without calling 
attention to the other side of the family. To me it is somewhat 
amusing to hear these fellows get up and proclaim that when the 
last census was taken we had 62,000,000 of people, $62,000,000,000 
worth of property; that our property valuation amounted to $1,000 
per capita of our population; that since 1860 we have doubled our 
wealth; and all this was done under a protective tariff. Once 
more let it be said that I am not attacking the protective-tariff 
theory; I am only assailing its misapplication, its perversion, as 
exemplified in the bill before the House. If all other conditions 
were favorable, a protective tariff is an aid to prosperity. With 
an ample supply of money it can be turned to a good purpose, but 
with a restricted volume it is certain to be a positive injury. 

But to return to the question of our wealth. The Republican 
statement relative to our wealth reminds me of an incident that 
came under my observation but a sbort time ago. In traveling 
through the country my attention was attracted to a farmhouse 
and itssurroundings. A neat structure, roomy, substantial barn, 
well-kept fences, and an abundant crop waved and nodded in 
the summer sun to gladden the heart of the husbandman. I re- 
marked to my companion that the owner of that place was evi- 
dently in good circumstances, and was startled with the gruff 
reply: “‘If that property was sold to-morrow, it would not bring 
enough to pay that man’s debts.” “It is true,” my informant 
added, ‘‘ that the place is worth some $12,000 or $15,000, but it is 
mortgaged for $5,000, and at forced sale it would not bring any 
more.” Let us see what we owe; let us apply the same rule to the 
nation. 

Like the farmer, if the property of the nation was put up at 
forced sale it would not bring any more than we owe. We can 
take either one of two views of this situation. If the indebted- 
ness is owed to home capitalists, it is still a part of our assets, but 


They never allude to the business failures, They 


trates the wealth of the nation in the hands of a few money 
changers, that mortgages the States, counties, cities, transporta- 
tion lines, industrial enterprises, and individuals to a handful of 
brokers. The fact is this: Our indebtedness is not held at nome. 
The amount of the holdings in the hands of the capitalists on the 
other side of the Atlantic is counted by the billions of dollars, 
When we look at our great country and its magnificent resources 
and then at the load of debt pressing our people down to death 
and slavery, we are forced to the conclusion that the thirty years 
we have spent in fostering tariff legislation has been a failure. 
The conclusion is pressed home on us irrisistibly that we need 


‘something more than tariff legislation to quicken and protect the 


energies of our people. If we are told that we need European 
capital, we can truthfully answer that the thing called European 
capital was dug out of our mines, was the product of our rich 
metal-bearing mountain ranges. From 1792 down to the year 
1895 we extracted from our precious-metal mines a total of $6,000,- 
000,000 worth of gold and silver bullion. At the close of business 
on the 1st day of this month, according to the Treasury statement, 
we had an aggregate of gold and silver in the United States locked 
up in the Treasury vauits and in various banking institutions of 
$1,199,108,876. This leaves a balance of $4,800,891,124 not 
counted for. 

What became of all this coin, or of coin metal? It must be ad- 
mitted that a certain per cent of it was used in the arts. Dur- 
ing the year 1895 the various civilized nations consumed in the 
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arts $99,967,212, practically $100,000,000. Of this amount the 
United States consumed $25,706,109. During that year the world’s 
production of gold and silver amounted to §$418,016,800. The 
world used one-quarter of its output in the arts, but if an account 
is taken of the gold and silver that is lost, worn by abrasion, and 
the large amount not covered by Government statistics, at least 
one-half of the precious metals is used for other purposesthan coin. 

If one-half of the output of gold and silver in the United States 
was used for commercial or manufacturing purposes there should 
still be left with us $3,600,000,000 in gold aah silver which we 
could turn into coin. Itis not in the country when we want it; 
we must go to the other side of the Atlantic and borrow it. In 
fact, we have no coin that wecan call curown. Whenever Euro- 
pean capitalists see fit to unload our securities on us they can take 
every dollar out of the country. They raid our Treasury and our 
banks for coin whenever they need it. 

After these long years of tariff legislation the nation that has 
fed the world with its wheat, clothed it with its cotton, and sup- 
plied it with the precious metals for coining purposes, presents to 
us to-day, in the fifth month of this prosperity Administration, 
thousands of striking workingmen, starving, naked, and penniless. 
Daring Cleveland's Administration the Republicans talked ca- 
lamity, and with ridicule ete: to the patch on the working- 
man’s pants which they called a Cleveland badge. Perhaps they 
were justified in this. I believe they were. They are now in 

ower; they promised us an immediate return to prosperity, but 
eaten we see the patch still on the workingman’s pants, and it is 
impossible to tell the difference between a McKinley badge and a 
Cleveland badge. One is just as conspicuous as the other. 
ollowing this line of thought, let us take up the condition of 
the industrial masses. The census of 1890 is a Republican docu- 
ment, though rarely referred to by members of that party. It 
was taken under a Republican Administration and by Repub- 
licans. It is the best showing they could make of thirty years of 
Republican laws and Republican policy. When it was taken it 
placed the population of the nation in the neighborhood of 62,000,- 
000 souls, or, to put it another way, 12,690,152 families. This 
represented that many homes rented, mortgaged, or unencum- 
bered, Out of this number, there were 2,250,800 mortgaged homes 
or farms, while 8,250,000 occupied rented homes or farms, This 
left 2,190,152 persons who occupied their own homes and farms 
and who owned their own homes and farms free of incumbrances. 

From this we see that 2,250,000 residences and farms were 
mortgaged and 2,190,152 were unencumbered. In these times, 
with the single standard as our sole money dependence and with 
higher taxes, it is hardly proper to say that a family with a mort- 
gage on the premises is the owner of ahome. In order that this 
statement may be not only fair but generous, let us put both 
classes, the encumbered and the unencumbered, in the same cate- 
gory as home owners, and it gives us 4,440,152 families—home and 
farm owners. This leaves 8,250,000 families, or 41,250,000 people, 
who own neither homes nor farms. 

A frightful picture; and yet it does not tell the truth, for the 
fact still remains that but a small percentage of those who are 
mortgaged succeed in paying out. Then, if we deduct the encum- 
bered homes from the total of home owners, the account stands 
this way: Mortgaged homes or farms, 2,250,000; rented homes or 
farms, 8,250,000; total, 10,500,000, and, with 5 persons to the family, 
a population of 52,500,000 persons, who have neither homes nor 
farms. With thirty years of tariff protection and the single stand- 
ard, it does seem as though the men who have advocated a policy 
which has produced such disastrous results would, under the 
prcomptings of patriotism, consent to a trial of some other system 
with a hope that some betterresult might be obtained. 

Pursuing this line of reasoning further, we find the census gives 
additional information, and not of a very agreeable character. 
Let us take up the condition of the people of a few of the States, 
commencing withKansas. We find that there were in 1880 mort- 

ages amounting to 298,880, representing the vast sum of $243,- 

46,826, showing a per capita debt of $170. This is one mortgage 
to every family in the State. Of course there are property hold- 
ers in Kansas free of incumbrances; but they are offset by those 
who have two mortgages on their holdings. The neighboring 
State of Iowa made a showing very little better. If we leave the 
Western States and take a look at the older-settled communities 
in the East, we find that conditions are not improved. In fact 
they are worse. The longer a person lives under a faulty system, 
the worse his condition becomes. 

Take the State of Connecticut, and no one will deny but what 
the inhabitants of that State are both frugal and industrious, yet 
we find that in 1890 17.18 per cent of the agriculturists occupied 
rented farms and 25.60 were mortgaged. With propriety we can 
count these two elements in the same category, and this gives us 
43.28 per cent tenants. Of the population who live in towns 71.30 

reentare tenants. Massachusetts in 1890 had of tenant farmers 

5.06; mortgaged, 25.93, making 40.93 per cent of her farmers who 
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were virtually tenants. The inhabitants of the towns ade eve, 
a poorer showing; 67.28 per cent lived in rented houses: 19 4> ,,... 
cent were mortgaged, making 80.15 per cent of her town pon, 
tion who were really tenants. — 
Taking these two States as sliowing the conditions prevaili 
New Engiand, let us turn and take a look at the Southern st.; 
Tennessee had of hired farms 41.88 per cent and 1.8) per , 
mortgaged, giving 43.75 per cent tenants. South Carolina ¢ 
per cent were hired and 3.08 per cent mortgaged, a total of «| 
per cent tenants. If we summarize the situation, the resi}; 
startling. Aggregate wealth of the nation, estimated |), 
Census Bureau, $65,037,091,197; population, 63,450.760; numer, 
families, 12,690,152; number mortgaged. 2,250,000; number 
occupy their own homes unencumbered, 2,190,152; numb. 
tenants, 8,250,000; taking five as the average American f.) 
gives us 10,440,152 persons home owners, and leaves 52,.\)). 
persons who are tenants or tramps. That is, they are not } 


owners, 

This vast aggregate, 52,200,760 persons, controls not more tha; 
10 per cent of land values, or about $3,954,454,434, while the 
2,180,152 families, representing a population of 10,550,760, cont: 


$35,590,089,899. This shows the rapid'ty with which propert 
passing into the hands of the few. In the United States 63.57 por 
cent of the population are tenants. This does not include tho 
mortgagees. The percentage of tenantry in several of the leading 
nations is given to show that, aside from Great Britain, we hayo 
more tenants and fewer property owners than any other modern 
nation: 
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This condition of affairs has come on us when we were living 
under the most favorable conditions. We have had thirty-two 
et of peace, during which period neither famine nor pestilence 
1as invaded our domain. On the contrary, we have been b'essed 
with abundant harvests. Free homesteads have been given from 
the bounty of-the Government to those who wished to ayail 
themselves of this generous offer. Our farmers have had advan- 
tage of a rich virgin soil, not worn-out land that needed fertiliz- 
ing. ‘The forest that covered the earth was abundant ani at the 
disposal of the settler. We had the advantage of our mines from 
the surface; that is, we did not have to conduct operations ata 
great depth to obtain such minerals and mineral substances as we 
needed for coin or for commercial or manufacturing purjoses. 

Under these favorable conditions the wealth of the nation is 
passing into the hands of a few speculators, while poverty and dis- 
tress prevail everywhere. A burthen of debt rests heavily on 
our industrial masses, and we are resorting to every known expe- 
dient in the bill now under consideration to wring more taxes 
from an already impoverished constituency. He who contem- 
plates the situation has reason to fear that the future has nothing 
very encouraging for mankind. 

The next generation can not hope to live under as favorable con- 
ditions as the present. The free lands which are now being dis 

ensed to all applicants will be occupied. The forest will be 
argely consumed. The surface-ore bodies will be worked out and 
mining operations can only be conducted by incurring consider- 
able expense and not under as favorable conditions as we enjoy. 
If we have made a failure under the advantageous circumstances 
eae’ us, the outlook for those who come after is not very 
right. 

The advocates of this bill do not want to discuss this phase of 
the situation. They content themselves by shouting * Ca'amity 
howler!” During the past four years they wereincessant calamity 
howlers; in fact, they monopolized the business, They were jus- 
tified in ag Ae by existing conditions. The situation has not 
improved. ere is no prospect for an improvement in sight, 
and instead of shouting calamity, it would be more seemly for the 
advocates of the present order of things to endeavor to defend thcir 
position or apply themselves to remedying existing evils. 

If the figures herein submitted are indicative of a calamity. 
neither myself nor the party of which I am a member is to blame. 
We did not compile them, and we had no part in producing the 
disastrous result which they undeniably indicate. Thirty years 
of tariff legislation finds the country in this deplorable condition. 
The People’s Party now, as ever in the past, sounds a warning. 
The Rata tariff bill will only intensify the conditions that now 

revail. 
7 LEGISLATION FOR THE SUGAR TRUST. 


During the long sultry summer days that this tariff bill dragged 
its slow length along, we were told that there was a contest be:ny 
waged between the House and the Senate over the sugar schedule; 
that the Senate was dominated by the sugar trust, and that the 
House was making a stand for the people. As these charges and 
countercharges came from the Republicans and were leveled at 








ee 


each other, it is fair to assume that the contending parties knew 
what they were talking about and that they were both familiar 
with the workings of this giant association. The fact of the mat- 
ter is both Houses worked in the interest of the trust. While this 
crimination and recrimination was being indulged in, the sugar 
men sugared their way through Congress. They will hereafter 
sugar the nation on such terms as they may dictate. A duty 


Jevied to encourage the growing of cane and beets and the pro- | 


duction of sugar should receive general support, but this bill is 
constructed on such lines as will be most burthensome to the 
consumer and most advantageous to the monopolist. 

A few years ago if a duty was levied on a commodity and home 
production stimulated, the field was open for any person to manu- 
facture the article. In those days ve had legitimate competition. 
This is all changed now; the tariff duty only aids the monopolist. 
No man or set of menin the United States can hope to go into 
the business of refining sugar unless they acknowledge the su- 

remacy of the sugar trust. 
industry can not be stimulated without building up a monopoly 
to oppress and rob the people. For over a year, in anticipation of 
this tariff, the trust has been laying ina supply of sugar. 
easy task to determine the amount of sugar imported for home 
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It is a lamentable fact that this | 
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citizens not less than $25,000,000 in this one direction, overcharge 
on sugar. This is only a small part of its gains since the 4th day 
of last March. Its stock has advanced $10 per This repre- 


sh ire 
sents an advanceon their stock, common and preferred, of $1,880,- 


000,000. No corporation ever designed by man has held such @ 
merciless grip as the sugar trust now has on the citizens of the 
United States 
IMPORTATIONS OF WO 

The manufacturing trust has not failed to ta ulvanta the 
situation. For the year 1896 their importa wool at ted 
to 155,313,705 pounds of all grades For t 1x mont! ling 
June 30, 1897, it rose to the unprecedented f re of 282 830 
pounds. This being nearly twice the amount entered in | , it 
shows that they have on hand a two-years supply. Like the sugar 
trust, the duty will be charged up against all lines of woolen goods, 
| but the impost will be paid to the trust, not to the Government. 
There is something in this talk about the tidal wave of pri rity 
thatistoinundatetheland. It hascome; it is here; but the trusts, 
the combines, the monopolists are the beneficiaries, not the plain, 


It isan | 


consumption. The following table, compiled from official sources, 
gives the importations for the year 1895: 

Month. | Pounds. Value 
eke Ceescncccesesnscee conces wecees |} 180,201, 820 | $3,542, 059 | 
WOMUIBET ose seneees woe 02 -5- 0 ~~~ 222 2-2-2 eee erie | 235,488,605 | 44, 600, 702 
PD SIRE ningas wedese.c acces once cscccese-e 306,020,254 | 47,458,728 

= ee 377, 937,280 | 6,976, 220 

, 538, 664,910 | 10,484, 230 

¥ Ghbswinceece | $88, 808, 648 7,760,751 | 

REINER Rb dae Species ec cees onc nes oc ccce oeen cee | 304,712,668 | 7,211,960 
ern Wa iwed = esceecsccce coc ces conc cacs cc ccee 256,778,388 | 4,887,108 | 
SP ih oesdwes cqveeesso2.-..-....- nabchquashuces 204,519,984 | 4,000, 286 
as ce acaacens sone cess cscescceuscecces 285,563,135 | 5,711,000 
es ends Vee cacacscese cass e-ece fai 150,658,142 | 3,406,344 
Se ees cc cc ccscctecccecccscccese---) 188,470,911 | 3,730,400 


a 3,579, 924, 754 | 69, 767, 873 





The following are the sugar importations for 1896: 








Month. Pounds. Value. 
sid si 1 ks 
oo... ...2 a o-oo - ~-----| 208,905,129 | $5,807, 178 





| tions under the protection afforded by th 


| the last year it remained on the protected list. 
| the free list under the McKinley tariff, ret 


;}and give employment to thousands of our own people 
| manufacturers say they want cheap manganese. 


PUNE etl loca Ssccsc cose sccncssenscccnsccccses| 900,908,000 | 7, 885, 441 
De ice cwcccccccccdccchccccccccccn-| 405,501,888 | 10,807,738 
I nd cnccscccccccoccccccacccceccoe-| 986,001,880} 9,001,876 
ee snc caccadcccccecncccscs toessece | Sel, 106, 452 | 13,817,477 
SU MERIEREN Gos dun ccccce se cnne ns cecnes cocceces 472, 687, 376 | 11,863,068 | 
July ...... weccccccccese| 820,175,201 | 7,364,079 
ee Ben ace ccccbeceoceen | 202,507,454 | 6,341,541 
en we Ae oes ef 
Ne nn 8. ccnccecccewccescedccs 308, 604,309 | 6,524, 004 
I 72,312,018 | 3,625,180 
December ........-..+.-.+-+-----+-------00+ --20---22-04| 184, 122,514 | 3,709, 432 


os ccc ccccee 


| 





ae is an excess of 528,350,147 pounds over the importations for 
1 *. 


The importations for the six months commencing with January | 


and ending with June 30, 1897, 


are as follows: 








| Pounds. Value. 
| 
| rane a 
-| 208, 480,753 | $3,997,937 
.-| 286,605,450 | 5,633,513 


-| 485, 525, 990 
| 773,627,477 
| 790,653, 995 
708, 552, 496 


9,415 
15, 125, 
15, 04, 


13, 880, 860 





dat hlakiis pain vnbudare | 3,253, 346, 161 | 63, 115, 406 





Attention should be directed to the enormous importations for 
1897. surplus sugar was bought up in all lands, and it is now 
stored in the warehouses of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
wy Add the surplus for 1896 to the six months’ importations 
or 1897. and it will be seen that the trust has a year's supply on 
hand, It gives them an aggregate of 3,731,696,308 pounds, and 
this is more than the total importations for 1895. It follows that 
duty on sugar for the ensuing twelve months will be paid to 
trust and not tothe Government. It has the sugar in its posses- 
sion, and the consumers can not use it without paying the trust 

duty and as much more as it may see fit to exact. Aside from 
ingllimate pects on this business, they will exact from our 


ge 





_e cee} 4,108, 174,901 | 86,213, 555 | 








| the American miner and up with the serf and the peon. 


common people. It never was intended for them, and they never 
will share in its benefits. The work of building up anaristocratic 
class and of making a poor and a dependent class will go on with 
accelerated speed. 


INDUSTRIES DESTROYED 


We hear a great deal about the tariff act of 1890, and are fre- 


quently reminded of the fact that it built up the tin industry in 
the United States. As far asit went in that direction, let us give 
the bill full credit. Yet the tin industry was established merely 
| in the interest of the manufacturers. It pui no miners to work, 


After a close search we failed to find tin in 


paying quantities, 


| The tin that we now manufacture we are compelled to import. 


While allthis hurrah is made over our home-made tin, thereig 
nothing said about the industries that the act of 1890 destroyed or 
at least seriously crippled. 

The mining of manganese ore had grown to extensive propor- 
Morrill tariff. The 
at $219,050. That was 
It was placed on 
tined there under the 
Wilson bill, and is stillon the free list in the Dingley bill. The pro- 
duction has fallen off until last year the output amounted to but 
9.979 tons, valued at $88,812. Russia and South America are our 
chief competitors. Our American miners could not work against 
the serfs and the peons. Why is this? Why not build up the 
munganese industry? It will open up mines, put miners at work, 
Ah, the 
Then down with 
This 
mineral is found in paying quantities in Alabama, Califorhia, 
Colorado, Georgia, Indian Territory, Missouri, Montana, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

The Seventeenth Annual Report on the Mineral Resources of 
the United States has this to say of our manganese deposits: 


year 1890 we produced 25,684 tons, valued 


Georgia is again the largest manganese-producing State in the Union 

Indian Territory: There seems to be little doubt of the existence of a large 
body of manganese ore of good quality at the locality named [Lehigh 

Missouri: Though deposits of both manganese and manganiferous iron ores 
are known to exist, but little of any of either grade has been produced in this 
State since 1881 

South Carolina: Quite extensive operations were undertaken in 1805 by the 
Southern Manganese Company. This property was carefully examined by 
Mr. H. B. C. Nitze, the well-known geologist of Baltimore. * * * OnGQGold’s 






ylace a shaft 28 feet in depth had been sunk on the vein. In descending, the 
slack shales seem to grow richer in manganese, sinall streaks of ore appear- 
ing between the same until at a depth of 25 feet solid ore is reached in @ 
matrix of shale and some quartzite, the foot-wall of hard yell hale ap 


pearing on one side 
pure 

Tennessee: Manganese ore occurs in considerable quantities in Shady Val- 
ley,in the eastern part of Johnson County, Tenn., and near the Virginia line. 
At what is known as the Heberlin mine an opening was made some years ago 
and about 800 tons of a superior quality taken out h still remains piled 
near the mouth of the mine. When work was stopped, the ore apparently 
continued in about the same quantity 


That character of the ore was hard, crystalline, and very 


whi 


Next to the Heberlin the most important showing of manganese in Shady 
Valley is at the Wright property During the past summ 1895, an opening 
was made on the ore and about 1) tons taken out. The ore here is in mas- 


sive form, about 6 feet under ground and about the same number of feet in 
thickness, and at a distance has somewhat the appearance of a seam of coal 
When work on it was stopped, the ore showed no sign of exhaustion 

Virginia is in some respects the most important manganese-producing 
State in the Union. There are more known depos in Vir- 
ginia; they are spread over a greater extent of territ calities have 
been worked, and more manganese has been raised t! ther State; 
and yet in 1895 it was the third State in rank asa ma producer 


k1 mineral 
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The foregoing are but a few of the many quotation 
be made from the last report on our mineral resources. Sufficient 
is copied to show tlat manganese is one of our abundant miner- 
als; that it is found over a vast extent of country; that the mines 
are closed down and the ore lays onthe dump. This paralysis 


that could 
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fell on the industry after the passage of the McKinley bill. What 


makes the contrast the more strange, the McKinley bill sought to 
establish the manufacture of tin, a metal we did not have, and 
destroyed the mining of manganese, a metal we had in the great- 
est abundance. Manganese mining is not the only mining indus- 
iy destroyed by present tariff systems. It must be apparent to 
all if a miner produces a mineral which he must sell on the mar- 
ket, and while he is engaged in the occupation of extracting it 
compelled to pay a tariff tax on all the necessaries of life, he is 
placed at a serious disadvantage if the output of his mine is not 
also protected. 

lf two men work side by side, one refining sugar, the other 
extracting ore from the earth, the sugar refiner has a protec- 
tion on his commodity of almost 2 cents a pound, which the 
mines must pay. The miner receives no protection on the result 
of his labor. It requires no elucidation to make it apparent that 
the minerisata disadvantage. When this runs through the whole 
list of commodities that the miner consumes or uses, his food, cloth- 
ing, and the tools that he works with, the injustice of the situation 
becomes more evident. When the McKinley bill went into effect, 
nickel mining was becoming an established industry. It had 
been protected under the Morrill tariff, and the product of our 
mines in 1890 amounted to 223,488 tons, valued at $134,098. Last 
ro it declined to 17,000 tons, valued at $4,000. The McKinley 

ill put the metal on the free list, and since that time the produc- 
tion has been falling off. 

Of late years nickel has acquired a prominent place in the arts. 
Since the discovery was made that it would unite with iron and 
that this composition would harden the latter metal, it has been 
used very extensively in the manufacture of plates for our new 
battle ships. Our entire supply is drawn from Canada, a British 
possession. Incase of war with England this source would be cut 
off, and as our own mines are not developed, we would have serious 
trouble in order to finish a modern man-of-war. The promptings 
of patriotism, if through no other motive, should demand an ex- 
tension of the protective principle to the nickel miner. A syndi- 
cate in Ohio controls the Canadian mines. It is said of them that 
they contribute liberally to the Republican campaign fund and in 
turn for their benefit nickel mining in the United States is dis- 
couraged. Nickel is found in Nevada, Arkansas, North Carolina, 
Missouri, South Dakota, Minnesota, Oregon, Washington, and 
California. Missouri last year produced 10,302 pounds of nickel 
from one mine, the La Motte. he deposits in Oregon and Nevada 
are known to be very extensive. 


THE LEAD SCHEDULE. 


The lead schedule was framed for the express purpose of encour- 
aging fraud on the Government. Let us take a look at the queer 
provisions of this act. The duties shall be estimated at the port 
of entry. Every lead miner in the United States knows that it 
will be impossible to determine in that manner the quantity of 
lead in what is known as the hard lead ores of the mountainous 
regions in Mexico or the United States Besides, an estimate is 
an irresponsible method of determining quantity. This is inex- 
cusable, in view of the fact that there is a safe and reliable method 
of determining the quantity—by means of an assay, as is done 
now, though the law is not enforced. After the ore is estimated 
it is shi to the smelters and passes into the control of the lead 
trust. Here it is sampled, and on this sample made by the smelter 
people the duty is adjusted. If itis set forth that the lead is in- 
tended for shipment out of the country, the duty is remitted. If 
a statement is made that it is manufactured into articles intended 
for shipment out of the country, no duty is paid. That it is used 
in competition with American lead when it arrives at the furnace 
as a flux and for other pu has never been denied. 

Thus we see that, notwit nding the fact that the law gives us 
a duty of 14 cents a pound, it is hedged round with so many con- 
ditions that we really have free lead. Manufactured lead pays a 
duty of 24 centsa poundatthe portof entry. Spot cash,no bonded 
warehouse foolishness, no rebate on exportation. The manufac- 
turer is protected; the miner is not. For the benefit of the man- 
ufacturer the lead-mining industry is being sorely crippled, just 
as nickel and manganese mining has been almost completely de- 
stroyed. The Dingley bill is not fair in its provisions; it protects 
the Eastern manufacturer, but the farmer, the ple of the West 
and South, receive no adequate recognition. While it builds a 
protective wall around some industries, it is designed to destroy 
others. For these reasons this bill is not worthy of support, but 
to this can be added even, if possible, the more powerful reason that 
we want bimetallism before we can hope to accomplish anything 
by means of a tariff revision. It may be time to point out the 
inconsistencies in our tariff legislation, and to show that it is 
manipulated in the interest.of certain favored classes, but the fact 
should ever be pressed home that a return to the gold and silver 
coinage of the better days of the Republic is the first essential to 
prosperity. 
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SPEECH 
OF 


HON. HENRY R. GIBSON. 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the bill (H.R. 375 

vide revenue for the Government and to encourage the industri, 

United States. 

Mr. GIBSON said: 

Mr. Speaker: The charge that this bill is advantageous {., +), 
sugar trust is so easily disproven that I am astonished th... ),,,. 
who profess to be accurate in their statements, and desire t}). 
lic to accept their assertions as reasonable and truthful. «)) 
make the charges against it which they are making. It j\,,- 
clearly shown by men in this House, whose experience ani <; 
of the subject justify us in accepting their judgment and «) 
sions, that the bill, as completed by the conference ¢0111))\j':, 
destroys the advantages which the sugar trusts gained under {)), 
Wilson tariff law, and does not give to the sugar refiners . 
trusts any advantages in excess of the absolute cost of re‘ 

This statement is made by men whose judgment on this s): 
can not be called in question, and whose high reputation a. 
of honor precludes absolutely a question or a doubt as to the trut) 
fulness of their assertions. The charge that the bill is ad 
geous to the sugar trust is made for purely partisan puro 
object being to discredit, with ple, who do not understand 
this complex subject, the reputation of a bill which wil! je iore 
satisfactory to the masses of the United States than any tariff Jaw 
which has been placed upon the statute books in the memory of 
the present generation. 


WHY SUGAR-TRUST STOCK ADVANCED. 


The men who are charging that the bill is still advantage sus to 
the sugar trust, even under the changes made by the conference, 
which are confessedly disadvantageous to the refiners, ba r 
charge — the fact that sugar-trust stock advanced in price dur- 
ing the closing days of the consideration of the bill, and especially 
during the days immediately following the public announcement 
of the agreement of the conference committee, by which the fina! 
rates named by the bill were fixed. This charge, while seoning 
plausible to those whodo not understand the facts, is easily shown 
to be untrue when the facts are known; and the cause of the ad- 
vance in the price of sugar-trust stock is as easily shown to be 
entirely foreign to the action of the conference committe. 

That the advance in the price of sugar-trust stock which { 
lowed the action of the conference committee was due to causes 
over which that committee had no control is so clearly shown ly 
a Washington dispatch published in the Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune that I take the liberty of inserting it asa part of my <jeo!, 
in the belief that it will show clearly to every intelligent man wi) 
reads it, first, that the Dingley is not advantageous to 
sugar trust, and second, that the advance in sugar-trust : 
was not due to advantages which the bill gives to the trust or iv 
refiners. That article is as follows: 


ild 
een 


SuGAR WENT Up-—-EXPLANATION OF THE Rise IN Trust Stock Nor |)'! 
TO THE TARIFF, BUT TO HEAVY ImMPORTATIONS MADE Prev! ' 
Revenue TAX SucGesrep—Tuis ScARE Disposep or, THER! \\5 A 
SuppEN Rise, wirn Bic Prorirs CERTAIN. 


[Special dispatch to Commercial Tribune. | 


Why has the sugar-trust stock advanced so enormously during the ).st 
fovtatens. and especially since the action of the tariff conferees on this <u 


own? 

Does the tariff bill give to the sugar trust any undue advantages: 
not, is there any other cause for the advance in the stock of the trust 

These are inguiries which every citizen is making, and proper!y. | 
are pertinent to the occasion. Itis right that he should make them, «0! 
right that they should be answered, and answered frankly. 

That sugar stock has advanced as it became a nt that the tariff }i!! 
was approaching completion is undeniable. Tha’ did advance with 4 
and bounds when the action of confereus became known is equally '! 

Now, what is the cause? Does the bill give the trust any secret ani 
terious advan Se oe not know in detail? Are‘! 
man DINGLEY, tative Payne, Senator ALLISON, and other 
taken when they say that it does not? The will not believe that | 
men, in whose long public career there has no suspicion of dish: 
are willfully and knowingly oe oe facts or making assertions 
are not based upon facts, or at least they believe to be facts 

These men assert that the tariff rates of the bill give the refiners bu)" 

rotection than the actual cost of refining, viz, one-eighth of a cent per) 

h the men assertion will believe that they ar 
stating other than what they believe to be truth. The question, the.) 
whether they are mistaken—whether, to use the term of the day, they ha\" 
been “ buncoed * by the sugar trust or by experts upon whom they have © 
rely for their information? If not, is any r cause which would 
legitimately result in the advance in sugar-trust stock, as has been the case’ 


. 














conceced when the bill passed the House that it was not in 
to the trust, but that, on the contrary, it took away 
which it had under the Wilson law. 


HOUSE DIFFERENTIAL. 


bill left the House, vhe rates on refined sugar were 12} cents per 100 

As the than the rates on raw sugar. Of course the rates on different 
es of raw sugar are different, but taking the number of pounds of any 

ie .. hich were required to make 100 pounds of refined sugar, it was found 

¢ the rates were on an ave 12} cents per 100 pounds less than those 
on refined sugar, or one-eighth of a cent = 


und difference between raw 


sugar when refined sugar when imported, thus giving them an 
opportunity to import raw sugar at one-cighth of a cent a pound less than 
rates at which re’ sugar can be imported. Since it is generally con- 


the cost of refining sugar is rot less than about one-eighth of a 


tha: 
pound, it is ap, mt that the rates really given to the sugar refiners 
cons 8 Mitference between refined and unrefined sugars, or the 


While the rates adopted by the Senate were undoubtedly more advan- 


tageous to refiners, those upon by the conferees 
made p the same difference between raw and refined sugars that the 
House bill when it ~ Dp bY that body. The conference report 
did increase the rates on re’ 8 ightly, but it also increased the rates 
on raw 8 , thus making the difference in the rate of duty between raw 
and refined, or the “ differential,” asit is called, precisely what the House bill 
made it 


y. 

If, however, the conference report really gave the sugar trust no advan- 
tage, why was it that eogoe-Srest stock advanced during the time that the bill 
was in consideration by the conferees and afterit was made public? This isa 
pertinent and proper question. 


EASY TO ANSWER. 


The answer to this issimple enough. The sugar trust, knowing that the 
new bill would certainly advance the rate of duty on sugar as a protection to 
American mcers, bas been bringing into the country as rapidly as pos- 
sible sugar in enormous quantities, getting it in, of course, under the com- 
paratively low rates of the Wilson law. It has scoured the world for sugar, 
and had in stock by the time the conference report was presented to the pub- 
lic over 70,000 tons of raw sugar, or, in round numbers, 1,500,000,000 pounds, 
enough sugar with which to load 70,000 cars or 3,500 freight trains of 20 cars 


each. 

It was thus perfectly aopgrent that the trust would make whatever profit 
there was between the ta rates of the Wilson law and the increased tariff 
rates named wy the wager law, or an aggregate profit calculated at about 
eee Is it surprising that sugar-trust stock went up in view of the fact 


t this ization would make upon “ee which it had brought into the 
country by the mere advance which it could make on its stock of 
after the final of the bill? 
the general advance in the stocks of the trust, while 
good as far as it does not account fully for this remarkable advance as 
soon as theaction conferees became known. Thisadvance is, however, 
as readily and ly accounted for. Secretary Gage had recommended to 
the of an internal-revenue tax of 1 cont pee pound on all un- 
refined sugars in United States when the new tariff law should go into 
effect, the object to compel the trust to pay the Government a tax of 
leent per on this 1,500,000,000 pounds of suger which it had accu- 
mulated for the advance which it could make by the new tariff. Had 
Secre' Gage’s recommendation been accepted by Congress, it would have 
compe’ the trust to in internal-revenue taxes probably $15,000,000 
upon the which it piled up in its warehouses. That it was possible 
it be inserted by the conferees, even though not adop by the 


y 
omepeed tee retaliatory Saat umenterns wile, was inserted by the contorees 
ment w was inse y the conferees, 
although not prepared by the House or Senate. 


REASONS APPARENT. 


That the uncertainty as to whether this proposed tax on the sugar in the 
hands of the trust or w not be im e@ many investors hesi- 
tate is and that the certainty that it would not be im assured 


F 


of esis ability of the trust to pay dividends during 
coming Fat y apparent. This assurance of course came when 
acticn of the was made public and it was known that Secretary 
‘s recommendation had not been heeded. This knowledge showed fully 


to following the sub. closely, fi that the sugar 
ints Targe rofit by ae feore = 


F 


and, it nat be led to yor A 
com pay out any profit in 
the S Looe, and those who had 


ne tax =e its su: 
pon eng Ret it would make during the coming year on this 
— of sugar saw that the profits would be great and the divi- 


The was that the advance in sugar stock, about which there has 
been somuch talkand denunciation, was not due toany permanent advantage 
which the new tariff gives to the trust, for,on the contrary, the difference 
raw and refined su under the new biil, as already indicated, is 
per 100 pounds, while under the Wilson law it is 224 cents per 100 


statement so clearly answers the charge that the advance 
due to any advantages given by the rates 
I do not think it necessary to comment 
t I do desire to add, however, that had the 
en features of the bill as it passed the House been re- 
a Senate made a law, . doubtless — — = 
enormous rtations of sugar, made to avoid the 
increased tariff rates, ont upin which the trust must profit, as 
do all other importers who have brought in other stocks of goods 
retrospective clause was stricken out of the bill by the 
I very much, Mr. Speaker, that this wholesome feature of 
the bill es it passed the House was stricken out, becanse its reten- 
tion would have prevented much of the anticipatory importations 
and would not have given to the importers an opportunity to rob 
this bill of its legitimate revenues during the first few months of 
its work, or have — to its opponents this flimsy excuse for an 
t. 
who 


i 
B 


attack upon i very men who are now making this attack 
opposed the retrospective clause, which, if passed, 


would have deprived them of this very objection. 


, 
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tariff pledge. 
resentatives of this Administration, who are seeking to rede 
other of the pledges of that Republican platform by bringing 
about an international conference on the silver question, are likely 
to be successful. ’ 
upon this subject since the adoption of that platform and its in 
dorsement by the people of the United States in November last 
have fully justified the belief that international action can furnish 
the only road to the rehabilitation of silver, and that the views of 
the Republicans on this subject, as expressed in the last campaign, 
were fully justified. 


eaUe 


TARIFF PLEDGES PROMPTLY REDEEMED 


Iam gratified, Mr. Speaker, that the Republican party in this 


Congress has been able to complete and put upon the statute 
books a thoroughly protective tariff measure mor 
any other party. 
an opportunity to attach his signature to a general tariff measure 
within as brief a period from the date of his inauguration as will 
William McKinley. 
one of the pledges of its platform made in St. L 
ago, and done so more promptly than ever before i 
political parties in the United States. 


promptly than 


No President since George Washington has had 


The Republican party has thus carried out 
us just a year 


in the history of 


There were other pledges in that platform, Mr. Speaker, of equal 
importance, and those the Republican party is carrying out with 
as much attention, faithfulness, and promptness as it has the 


Recent dispatches from abroad show that the rep- 


el an- 


The rapid developments in all parts of the world 


Despite the assertions of the friends of the free and unlimited 


coinage of silver that the prices of agricultural products were gov- 
erred by the price of silver, and that free coinage was the only 
hope for the farmer, prices of farm products, since these ass 
were so freely made last fall, have steadily advanced while the 
price of silver has just as steadily declined. 
the country refused to give free coinage tosilver at a ratio widely 
different from the commercial ratio of silver, and despite the fact 
that the commercial value of the silver contained in a dollar has 
now fallen below 45 cents, wheat, corn, tobacc: 
tle, and other farm products have meantime advanced very mate 
rially in price. 


rtious 


Despite the fact that 


, wool, sheep, cat 


REPUBLICAN CONTENTION ON THE SILVER QUESTION FULLY CONFIRMED 
This shows that the judgment of the Republican party, which 


has framed the tariff bill we are now about to pass, and which, in 
conjunction with this tariff plank, expressed equally clear convi 
tions upon the currency question, was right, and that the people 
of the United States mace no mistake in supporting that platform, 
and the party which framed it, and which is now carrying out its 
pledges. 


That the views of the Republican party or the silver question 
were fully justified is shown not only by the fact that the argu 
ments of the friends of silver have been proved false in our own 
experience of the past few months, but also by the fact that the 
nations of the world which at that time were upon a silver basis are 
rapidly hastening to adopt the gold standard. Russia, Peru, and 
Japan, which were classed during the discussion last fall as silver 
countries, have, even in the few months since that discussion, 
abandoned free silver and adopted the gold standard. And now 
advices from Mexico show that the recent fall in the price of sil- 
ver and the fluctuations in its value are so seriously affecting busi 
ness there that it may be necessary fo: Mexico to follow the 
example which Japan set in the present year and also adopt the 
gold standard. 

In that connection I desire to insert in the Recorp a brief dis- 
patch from the City of Mexico, published in the Washington 
Post, and to follow it with a discussion of this question by one of 
the most distinguished adopted citizens of this country, a man 
whose career as a member of Congress and a Cabinet officer, and 
whose constant interest in the affairs of the nation entitle his utter- 
ances upon this subject tothe most careful consideration. I refer 
to the Hon. Carl Schurz, whose masterly address upon this subject 
delivered atChicago a few months since attracted wide attention 
and fully justifies its reproduction at the present time, in view 
of the recent developments upon the subject which it then dis- 
cussed. I also add certain other brief statements bearing upon 


this subject: 

SILVER 18 WorryYING Mexico—Drop In Waite MerTaL’s VALU! 4 
EXCHANGE Kitinc Urpwarp—Loss TO GOVERNMENT COKPORATIONS 
HAVING GOLD InTeERESsT TO Mevr Aproap WILL be LARGE Dorks Mons 
HArM THAN Low Prices. 

The drop in silver announced to-day created much « ent here in financial 
and business circles. The exchange on New York rose to 1l* leven on the 
street to 120, and London exchange was quoted at 22 pence If er remains 
down, the loss to corporations having ¢ ld interest to meet abroad will be 
large,and at the present basis gold interest on Government loans abroad will 
require $1,000,000 more in silver per annum. Many orders for goods abroad 
have been canceled, merchants desiring to see how the excoange is going 

It is generally believed that the sudden fal! ilver i to the unload 


ing by large bullion holders, coupled with new gold discoveries and the con- 
tinued smal! demand in India for silver. The fluctuation in exchange does 
more harm than low prices, asit makes impossible all calculations. The con 
tinued low price of silver will revive the talk of adopting the gold standard, 








: 
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which would be ruinous to the new manufacturing industries. Bankers while 

anticipating even lower prices for silver, believe there will be a reaction toa 

— that will permit something like steadiness in exchange and stability in 
usiness operations. 


Sreecu or THE Hon. Car. ScnuRzZ, DELIVERED AT CENTRAL MuUsICc 
HA, SeprempBer 5, 1896, UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE AMERICAN HOn- 
est-MonryY LEAGUE OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


FeLLow-Crrizens: I have come from the East to the West tospeak to you 
for honest money. I do not imagine myself to be in an “enemy's country.” 
There is to me no enemy's country within the boundaries of this Republic. 
Wherever I am among Americans I am among fellow-citizens and friends, 
bound together by common interests and a common patriotism. In this 
ppirit I shall discuss the question of the day. I shall not deal in financial phi- 
losophy, vut in hard and dry facts. 


DISCONTENT AND ITS CAUSES. 


There are sporadic discontents in the country, partly genuine, partly pro- 
duced by artificial agitation. They may be specified thus: There are farm- 
ers who complain of the low prices of agricultural products; laboring men 
complaining of a lack of remunerative employment; men in all sorts of pur- 
suits complaining of a general business stagnation and of a scarcity of money. 
In some parts of the country, especially the South and West, there are many 
people complaining of a want of capital and a too high rate of interest. The 
cry for more money is thefavoritecry. These are the principal and the most 
detinite complaints. Beyond them, however, an impression has been spread 
by agitators that an organized conspiracy of moneyed men, mainly great 
bankers, in America and in Ecrope, backed by the monarchs and aristocra- 
cies of the Old World, is seeking the general establishment of the gold stand- 
ard of value to monopolize or“ corner” the world’s money, to the general 
detriment. 

THE CHARGE OF CONSPIRACY. 


Ali this has found definite expression in the following declaration of the 
Chicago platform: 

* We declare that the act of 1873, demonetizing silver without the ynowhtes 
or approval of the American people, has resulted in the appreciation of gold 
and a corresponding fall in the price of commodities produced . 3 the people; 
a heavy increase in the burden of taxation and of all debts, public and pri- 
vate; the enrichment of the money-lending class at home and abroad, pros- 
tration of industry, and impoverishment of the people.” 

Mark well that all these evil consequences are ascribed to the demonetiza- 
tion of silver in the United States alone—not to its demonetization anywhere 
else. This is to qaaty the presentation, as a sufficient remedy, of the free 
coinage of silver in the United States alone, *‘ without waiting for the aid or 
consent of any other nation.”” This platform is amplified Py free-coinage 
orators, who tell us that the act of 1873, called ‘the crime of 1873,"" has sur- 
reptitiously “‘ wiped out” one-half of the people's money, namely, silver; 
that in cousequence the remaining half of our metallic money, namely, gold, 
as a basis of the whole financial structure, has to do the same business that 
formerly was done by gold and silver together; that thereby gold has risen 
to about double its former purchasing power, the gold dollar being virtually 
a 200-cent dollar; that the man who produces things for sale ie thus being 
robbed of half the price, while debts payable on the gold basis have become 
twice as heavy, and that this fall of prices and increase of burdens are enrich- 
ing the money changers and oppressing the people. 


FALL OF PRICES BEFORE 1873. 


Are these complaints well founded? Look at facts which nobody disputes. 
That there has been a considerable fall in the pone of many articles since 
1873 is certainly true. But was this fall caused by the so-called demonetiza- 
tion of silver through the act of 1873? Now, not to speak of other periods of our 
history, such as the period from 1846 to 1851, everybody knows that there was 
a considerable fall of prices, not only as to agricultural products—cotton, for 
instance, dropped from $1 a pound in 1864 to 17 cents in 1871—but in many 
kinds of industrial products before 1873. What happened before 1873 can not 
have been caused by what happened in 1873. This is clear. The shrinkage 
after 1873 may therefore have n caused by something else. 

Another thing is equally clear. Whenever a change in the prices of com- 
modities is caused by a change in supply or demand, or both, then it may af- 
fect different articles differently. us wheat may rise in price, the supply 
being pe short, while at the same time cotton may decline in 
price, the supp!y being proportionately abundant. But when a change of 
prices takes p in consequence of a great change in the permetng power 
of the ~~ by the country, e jally when that change is sudden, then the 
effect must equal, or at leas ey apes so, as to all articles that are 
ponent or sold with that money. by the so-called demonetization of silyer 
in 1873 the gold dollar, or the dollar on the gold basis, became a 200-cent dol- 
lar at all, then it became a 200-cent dollar at onceand for everything. Itcould 
not ibly be at the same time a 200-cent dollar for wheat and a nt dol- 
lar for coal, and a 150-cent dollar for cotton, and a 100-cent dollar for corn or 
for shovels. I challenge anyone to gainsay this. 


MARKETS AFTER 1873. 


Now for the facts, The act of 1873 in question became a law on the 12th 
of February. What was the effect? Wheat, rye, oats, and corn rose above 
ae eee of 1872, while cotton declined. In 1874 wheat a a little; corn 
made a jump upward; cotton declined; oats and rye rose. In 1875 there was 
a general decline. In 1876 there was a rise in wheat and a decline in corn, 
oats, rve, and cotton. In 1877 there was another rise in wheat, ca: the 
price above that of 1870 and up to that of 1871, years preceding the 1878. 

Vidently so far the 200-cent dollar had not made its mark atall. ButI will 
admit the possible plea that, as they say, the act of 1873 having seen panes 
in secret, people did not know ey about it, and prices remai: meas- 
urably steady, in ignorance of what dreadful pings ad neguenss. If so, 
then it would appear that, if the knowing ones had only kept still about it, 
the gold dollar would have modestly remained a 100-cent dollar and nobody 
would have been hurt. 

But, seriously speaking, it may be said that when the act of 1873 was passed 
we were still using exclusively paper money; that neither gold nor silver was 
in circulation, and that therefore the de:monetization would not be felt. Very 
well. But, then, in 1879 specie payments were resumed, metallic money 
circulated again, and, more than that, the cry about “the crime of 1873” 
resounded in Congress and in the country. Then, at last, the 200-cent gold 
dollar had its eee. Prices could no ange pot ignorance. t 
aguesent In wheat rose above the price of 1879; likewise corn, cotton, 
andoats In 188] wheat rose again; also corn, oats, and cotton. In 1882 wheat 
and cotton declined, while corn and oats rose. The reports here given are 
those of the New York market. They may vary somewhat from the reports 
of farm prices, but they present the rises and declines of prices with sub- 
stantial correctness. 

NO TRACE OF EFFECT CLAIMED. 

These facts prove conclusively to every sane mind that for nine years after 
the act of 1873—six years before and three years after the resumption of spe- 
cie payments—the prices of the agricult: staples mentioned, being in most 


ee ee ee 
instances considerably above 1860, show absolutely no trace of any su 


as would have been produced upon them had a great and sudden «t... °c 
the purchasing power of the money of the country taken place; tha: inte 
be childish to pretend that but for the act of 1873 those prices would ee 
or 50, or 25, or 10 per cent higher, and that therefore all this talk about +), .3 
dollar having become a 200-cent dollar, or a 150-cent dollar, ora 125-ce):, t 
is—pardon the expression—arrant nonsense. Since 1&2 the price of w)y....;)-! 
indeed very much declined, although in 1891 it reached once mor. |." 
York $1.09, while corn sold, in 1891, 2, 3, and 4 cents higher than in 187) |; 
the act of 1873, which, had it see! enhanced the purchasing power |) + if 
dollar, would have done so promptly and uniformly, produced no sy. ), 7... 


for nine years after its enactment, it would be absurd to say that it 
it twenty years after its enactment. Is not this clear? ; 
If, however, there be somebody believing that in spite of these 
demonetization of silver by the act of 1873 must in some mysteriou 
done something to depress prices, I meet him with the affirmation 
silver dollar was practically demonetized long before 1873. To judys fyo., 
the speeches of our free-coinage orators, the American people mu: }...:... 
1873 have fairly wallowed in silver dollars. What is the fact P ~* 
Jefferson stopped the coinage of silver dollars in 1806. From 1783 to |s. 
from fractional currency—which since 1853 was only limited lega| 
only about 8,000,000 silver dollars were coined. They were so sca that 
you would hardly ever see one except in a curiosity shop asa rare « ' 


CONSTANT TROUBLE WITH RATIO. 


There was constant trouble with the legal ratio between gold a1 
which could not be so fixed as to keep the two metals together in cir 
First one of them would be driven out of the country and then +) 
Meanwhile, over $1,000,000,000 of fold coin was coined, and since 1855 ; 
substantially the only full legal-tender money in actual circulat 
those were exceptionally prosperous times. Then the civil war cx 
swept all our metallic money out of sight. Paper money took its p/a-.. ay 
in that condition we were in 1873, when the famous act of 1873 was jcc 

What, then, was in reality that law that has since been so fiercely go 
nounced as “the crime of 1873?" To judge by the declamations of t)).. poe. 
coinage orators, it must have been a law annihilating at one fell s\ ) One- 
half of the money circulating among the people. Did it do that? Why. 4 
was simply an act revising our ee laws and providing, among other 
things, that certain sflver coins should be struck to be legal tender in, | ))« pay- 
ment of debts only toasmall amount. The standard silver dollar, t)at had 
practically been out of use since President Jefferson, in 1806, had st.j)jod its 
coinage, was pues not mentioned in the enumeration. That is al! 
of 1873, therefore, did not create a new state of things, but simply recognizeda 
state of things which had existed for many, many years. It did ther: 1 
only not destroy half the money of the country, but not a single dollar of it 


WAS IT SECRETLY PASSED? 
But, I hear myself asked, if this is s0, why was this act of 1873 passed se 


wa 


‘Vv 
it the 


cretly, surreptitiously, stealthily? For silver orators have been persistently 
dinning into the pular ear for many years, until millions believed it, the 
story that the silver dollar was “assassinated” through the law of |s73 by 
some dark, corrupt plot. This fable has been so often and soauthoritatively 
disproved that Iam unwilling to take it up again in detail. Senator Sher- 
man did that recently in a most conclusive manner. I will only add that I 
‘was a member of the Senate at the time and know whereof I affirm: and | 
emphatically pronounce all the stories about the act of 1873 being pass. sur- 
sopioumr: about Senators and members being somehow hypnotized, so 
that they did not know what they were doing; about some Englishiian be- 
ingon the ground with much money po promote the demonetization of silver, 
and so on, as wholly and unqualifiedly false. I wish to be scrupulous!y cour- 
teous to my opponents. But asa conscientious student of contemp orineous 
history, lam bound to say that in the 4), Py aueieg which I have been 
an attentive observer of public affairs I have never witnessed or heard of 


such unscrupulous, shameless, persistent, audacious, cumulative. yivantic 
lying as has nand is now being done with regard to the act of 1573, its 
origin, its nature, and its consequences. 
WHY IT WAS NOT TALKED ABOUT. 
How did it happen that the act of 1873 did not attract more popular atten- 


tion at the time? Simply because the d ing of the obsolete silver dollar 
from the coinage was regarded by every taking an interest in such mat- 
ters as the mere recording of an accomp fact, as a matter of course. 
justas much soasalaw would have been providing that the old flintlock should 
nolonger be usedinthe Army. And how did it happen that a few years after- 


wards such an uproar arose about it? The reason for that, too, was very 
simple. In 1873 the market value of silver, although already yielding, was 


still high. The silver in the silver dollar was worth $1.02. The silver mine 
owner did not care to take $1.02 to the mint and get only $1 back for it. He 
was then enthusiastic for gold. Buta few years later silver had declined in 


market value considerably, and when the silver miner might have taken W 
cents’ worth of silver to the mint and got for it $1, he was enthusiastic for 
silver, and he grew more and more en ic the more silver declined in 
the market, and the more profit free coinage would have given him 

The silver mine owner is no doubt a t and good man, but he is not the 
most disinterested of philant ts. knows on which side his bread is 
buttered. Find the act of in his way, he discovered that act to have 
been a heinous e, not against the m millionaires, but against the 
common people. Another class of persons j in the cry, namely, those 
who had worked foran inflation of our irredeemable paper money, who had op- 
gous the resumption of specie ts, and now favored the silver dollar, 

cause the silver in it was w the market less than a gold dollar, and 
its coinage would therefore furnish what they called “cheap money.’ And 
then began that cam: of falsehood, which in shamelessness of imposture 
has, within my know. , never had its equal. 


INCREASE IN CIRCULATION FOLLOWS THE ‘ CRIME." 


Now, mark what followed. Cowed by the uproarious outcry which was 
started by the silver miners and taken up by the “‘cheap-money men, Con- 
grew parses two laws, one in 1878, other in 1890, in pursuance of which 
over 429,000,000 silver dollars were to our currency, more than fifty 
times as meee Gapeee as had ever been coined before, besides a large addi- 
tion to our su ety silver coins. Our paper money was largely increased, 
so that while in 1873, the year in which the Amerinan people were said to 
have been robbed of half their money—while in 1873, I say, we had $774,(#1),000 
of money in the United we had $2,217,000,000 in 1895, nearly three 
times as much; and while in the circulation was $18.04 per capita, it was 
$22.96 per capita in 1895—fifty times as many silver dollars, and many times 
more money of all kinds than this country had ever had in its most prosper- 
ous days; and a of silver in market kept on falling, and the 


cece of man agricultural staples included, continued in their 
eclining tondon . 

Now analyze this case. Upon what nd do the silver advocates assert 
that the so-called demonetization rices? According to 


of silver depressed 
their own rns, ee there has not been sufficlent money to sustain 
stain w prices? Those 


before 1873. But there is 
now three times as much money as there was in and a much higher per 
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iver philosophers 
have gone down 
tion " been 


Well, what becomes of their argument? Some of the 
bave invented a more mysterious phrase—that prices 
use by the act of 1873 the “ money of ultimate redemj> 
. — A rem —- oveiiatie for this purpose. But 
. to the ury statistics we had in 1873 only $25,000,000 of coin, 
accor ing sabeld silver, in the country, and now we have much more 
Prin of gold alone, or more than twenty-four times as much “money of 
uitimate redemption” as in 1873. And yet prices are low. The man whom 
such facts do not convince that the decline of prices can not have been caused 
by any effect produced upon our currency by the act of 1873 must have a skull 
so thick that a triphammer would not drive a sound conclusion through it. 
CAUSES OF FALL IN PRICES. 


t what is it, then, that has caused thedecline of prices? L[appealto your 
aa sense. Do you think that when one man, abdod by machinery, does 
as much productive work as formerly ten or more did, and when our modern 
means of transportation carry the product from the producer to the con 
sumer With five times the s' ., at one-fifth the cost, and when in the trans 
mission of intelligence time is quite and cost almost annihilated, do you think 
that then the product of human labor should not in due proportion become 
cheaper? If it did not, then modern civilization would, in one of its most 
jmportantand beneficent functions, be a flat failure. For what is the invent 
ive genius of the age that devotes itself to practical objects engaged in; what 
else than in devising and developing means and methods by which the things 

uired by mankind for the sustenance and comfort of life be made better 
vee more easily attainable; that is, cheaper? 

The farmer in the United States welcomed the agricultural machinery 
which helps him in planting, raising, and harvesting hiscrop. He welcomed 
the railroad, the steam boat, the low freights, the telegraph. which shortened 
the distance between his farm and the market, and the banking arrange 
ments required for moving and selling his product. Butas nearly all our 
farmers had the same encouragement, so it followed quite naturally that the 
wheat crop of this country increased from an annual average of 312,000,000 
bushels between 1870 and 1880 to an annual average of 475,000,000 bushels be- 
tween 18#and 1895. But also foreign countries had the encouraging benet't. 

New wheat fields were opened in Russia and the Argentine Republic and 
elsewhere, and according to Bradstreet’s (a very competent authority) the 
wheat product of the world grew from 1889 to 1894 no less than 429,000,000 
bushels, while the world’s consumption is estimated to increase only 12,000,000 
to 16,000,000 bushels annually. When the increase of the world’s supply thus 
gains upon the increase of the world’s demands, is it a wonder that in the 
world’s market, which rules the price for all exporting countries, prices 
should have deviined? Is not this an infinitely more rational explanation of 
the decline in prices than to ascribe that decline to the so-called demonetiza- 
tion law of which practically demonetized nothing, but was actually fol- 
lowed by an increase of our currency, nearly trebling its volume, and mak- 
ing tho Ef. capita far, far higher than it ever had been before, and higher 
than it is inany other country except one? You might as well ascribe our 
civil war to the great comet of 1811. 


TRUE SOURCE OF DISCONTENT. 


Permit me here a word on what, in my humble opinion, is the true source 
of the discontent so far as it is entertained by honest men. The new eco- 
nomic conditions somewhat suddenly created in our time by the vast improve- 
ments in the means and methods of production and transportation have sur- 

rised, puzzled, and perplexed the minds of many well-meaning people. They 
Cecomne alarmed at the naturally and necessarily following Rectine of the 
— of agricultural as well as industrial products, and at the general ten- 

ency of profits toward a minimum. Some of them found it very hard to 
adapt their ways of thinking and doing to the new state of things. They dis- 
liked to see in all the change a natural evolution of permanent effect. They 
easily yielded to the impression that there must be something wrong at the 
bottom of it all, some conspiracy of wealth, some hocus-pocus with the money 
of the country, test as once every cattle disease was ascribed to witchcraft, 
and as even in this century in some places the appearance of cholera was 


attributed toa iracy of the Jews to poison the wells. 
Honest people in t state of mind fell an easy prey to the equally honest 
financial quack as well as to the dishonest demagogue. Thus they were 


readily that the so-called demonetization of silver was the true 
cause of their troubles, and that the free coinage of silver would be the true 
remedy, while thorough inquiry and calm reasoning would have conyinced 
them that true cause is the progress of civilization in production and trans- 
portation, and that the true enedy can be found only in the adaptation of 
our schemes of husbandry and our business methods to that progress. This 


is proved by actual experience. There area great many prosperous farmers 
— = of low a. They are farming farmers. There are others 
who prosper. 


ey are largely the political farmers. The reason is 
this: The successful Seoming farmers have n studying the most econom- 
cal memaseae production, ee most proptasse vartesios of fore prodncte, 

changing rtunities offere y the market, while the politica 
farmers have studied Coin’s Financial School and the question how free 
os e them double prices for what they would have raised if 
their had not absorbed so much of their time and attention. 
BRYAN'S REMEDY MEANS TROUBLE. 


Candid reflection will convince them that the remedy urged by the free- 
coinage men, being based upon a false diagnosis, will not only not cure but 


immensely vate the trouble complained of. It is a case of jumpin 

from the into the fire. The Bryan remedy demands a radica 
change of of our monetary system. Whatisthatsystem? The cur- 
rency of the United States consists of gold coin, silver coin, and five different 


kinds of wage § these all redeemable in gold or in some roundabout 
way sustained gold. Besides, there is the national-bank currency, re- 
feemable by the in greenbacks, the greenbacks then being redeemable 
{1s true, nominally, various descriptions of our paper money, the green- 
backs notes, are eemable in “coin,” meaning, literally, 
gold tion of the Government, but practically they have 
to be redeemable in gold if the holder presenting them for 
desired. And this construction has been substantially con- 
w of 1890. That law directed the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces 
and the issue of Treasury notes therefor, such Treasur 
gold or silver coin; and in connection therewit 
it to be “the established po! of the United States to 
two metals at a parity with each other, upon the present legal 
ratio as may be pro aay law.’” 
upon t words. e wish the United States to be re- 
and honorable nation. If so, then this declaration made 
must be regarded as an honest declaration. This 
ly have but one meaning, namely, this: The Govern- 
Lissue paper money to be redeemable in gold or silver 
but feat anybody be disturbed by doubt as to the mer- 
one of these metals, ¥ hereb solemnly declare it to be my 
to maintain these two me’ at a parity; that is, equal to 
cane of the two. Youcan therefore take my paper money with 
in my honor and integrity.” 


always 


a 
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A SOLEMN OBLIGATION 


I repeat, if ours is an honest and honorable Government, the declaration 






could not possibly have any other meaning. I therefore affirm and maintain 
that it constituted a clear and solemn pledge on the part of the United States 
to keep the silver dollar in its purchasing power as good as the gold dollar, 
and to do all things that might be necessary to that end. Whoever denies 
this meaning of the declaration pronounces the United States a cheat, a “ con- 
fidence " concern, issuing promises to pay under false pretenses 

How is the Government of the United States to 1 od that pledwae Tt 
would be an easy task, indeed, if the silver contained in the silver dolla ere 
in the market, as merchandise, worth as much as the gold ‘ the 
gold dollar. But, for reasons which I shall mention hereafter market 
value of silver has fallen about 530 per cent, so that the silver conta i in the 
silver dollar can be bought in the market, as merchandi an 
™% cents in gold. What is the problem confronting the Govern wt 
Some financial philosophers of the flat persuasion say that when the Govern- 
ment has put its stamp upon the silver dollar, and made it a legal tender. it 
created in it a value as good as that of the gold dollar, and its duty i itilled 
once and forever. Is this true? E 

OUR EXPERIENCE WITH THE GREENBACK 

Soon after the beginning of our civil war the Government issued the gereen- 
back. The greenback dollar was a bit of paper on which was printed the 
promise of the Government to pay the holder §1—meaning $1 in gold coin, for 
nobody thought of anything he It bore the Government stamp and was 


made a legal tender for public and private dues, except duties 

At first, when there were but few greenbacks out, and it was hon 
war would speedily be ended and the Government would s« 
tion to redeem the greenback, that greenback pa 
spite of its not being receivable for duties on impor 


n imports 
i that the 
nm ty y condi 
ed at par with gold, in 
} ‘ i 


but AS the war co 
tinued and the quantity of greenbacks grew larger and larger, the p ‘blic 
confidence as_to the Government soon becoming able to redeem them was 
shaken, and the greenback in spite of the Government stamp and its legal 
tender qualities, fell in purchasing power compared with gold. Gol “to 
a premium as against the qrevnback and went out of circulation his gold 
premium rose and rose as the quantity of greenba out increased, and at 
the same time the period when the Government would be able to redeem 


them seemed further removed. 
But the civil war came toa happy ending, the 


i ! ! g nbacks was 
stopped, the redemption act was passed, the Govern nt gathered gold, and 
the greenback rose to par with gold again. The stamp of the Government 
and the legal-tender quality had neither saved it from depreciat nor se 
cured its return to par with gold. What caused the dey vas the 
prospect of an indefinite increase of the greenback prom to j wid the 
uncertainty as to the ability of the Government to me: gations, 
What caused the subsequent rise of the greenback Mar V as the 
limiting of the greenback issues toa manageable qua y, the preparation 
made by the Government for redemption, and the returned pu confidence 
that the Government was able as well as willing to redvem its p: ines 

What is now the status of the silver dollarin thisrespect? T! nback 
dollar is an evidence of indebtedness on the part of the Gov: to the 
amount of just $1, the bit of paper out of which the gr back le bels 
worth nothing. Under the pledge of the Government to keept! ver dol- 
lar to all intents and purposes on a parity with the gold dollar, t ilver 
dollar is virtually an evidence of in Eabetinenn on the part United 
States to an amount equal to the difference between the 1 intile value of 
the metal in the silver dollur and the gold dollar; that istosay, tothe int 
of }) cents if the metal in the silver dollar can be bought at W« Not- 
withstanding this difference, the silver dollar will, like the ere: pass 
in mercantile transactions as the equivalent of the gold dollara i is there 
is public confidence in the ability and willingness of the Government to ful 
fill its pledge to “‘ maintain the two metals ata parit Co fulflll edge 
it is necessary so to limit the circulation of silver dollars and of pap: pre 
senting silver, for which the Government is resp le,and t large 
a reserve of gold on hand as to leave no reasonable doubt of the abili f the 
Government to meet its obligations 

THE BOND SALES DISCUSSED 

We know from experience that when, as in | h doubt arose, gold 
was withdrawn from the Treasury in large qua: nd the ; dollar 
was on the pens rising to a premium--that is to say, the parity « two 
metals was being disturbed. It could be, as it was, maintained top- 
ping the increase of the silver circulation and by: e! g the gold re- 
serve by means of bond sales. Had the Government n ‘ i to take these 
necessary steps, had it permitted the parity of the two metals to be disturbed, 
it would nave been false toits manifest duty, adut ich Pi dent ‘ eland 
faithfully, courageously fulfilled. There stands, then, the national lye to 
keep the purchasing power of the silver dollar within the United States equal 
tothat of the golddollar. Every Government policy disregarding that pledge 
or making its fulfillment impossible is a policy of downright repudiation, dis- 
hohoring the Republic. 

THE BRYAN PLAN 

What, then, is the policy of the Bryan Democracy? It is expressed in its 
platform: 

* We demand the free and unlimited coinage of both silver and gold at the 
present legal ratio of 16 to 1, without waiting for the aid or consent of any 
other nation.” 

And secondly: 

“We are opposed to the issue of interest-bearing bonds of the United 
States in times of peace.” 

What does the free coinage of silver mean? It means that anyone, here or 
abroad, who has any silver of any kind may take it to the mints of the United 
States to be coined into dollars without charge, and that the silver dollars so 
coined shall be returned to him and shall be a legal tender for all debts, 
public or private. 

And what does the ratio of “16to1"’ mean? It means that under the law 
16 ounces of silver shall be held to be worth l ounceof gold. Butare l6ounces 
of silver to-day worth 1 ounce of gold in the markets of the wor Why, 





there is not a sane person in the United States or anywhere else who would 
to-day give lounce of gold for 16 ounces of silver, knowing that he can get 
more than 31 ounces of silver for lounce of gold. What, then, would free 
silver coinage mean if suddenly introduced to-day’ It would mean that any- 
one, American or foreigner, could at pleasure expand our silver currency and 
thereby increase our public obligation by taking to our mints silver bullion 
worth about 50 cents and get back a silver dollar worth about twice as much 
in its debt-paying power. 
SILVER KINGS WOULD BE BENEDITED 

This would, no doubt, be a profitable arrangement for those who have sil- 
ver to take to the mint. Whoarethey? To judge from the talk of silver 
orators, you might think that, if only free coinage were once established, every 
farmer would have his privatesilver mine in his back yard and every laborer 
a magic source of silver supply in his kitchen. Such delusions would soon 
vanish. It would turn out that the men who would have large quantities of 


silver bullion to be doubled in value are the rich mine owners, the silver kings, 
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ee 
who belong to the heaviest capitalists in the country, and the bullion dealers, BIG CONTRACTION INEVITABLE. 


the great brokers, the big money changers, here as well as in England and on el . ; ie 
the European Continent—in short, what Populists usually call * the money cose SS ae a ‘ 
ower.” How large the rush of silver to our mints and the consequent addi- | yme of our currency. Nearly one-third of it will be on 1016 in 
tion to our silver coinage would be I will not here conjecture. It is indeed | wij) he reduced nearly one-half in purchasing power. But a what 
certain that the inducement of any om profit would very soon disappear. | man, there will be free silver coinage to fil! the gap promptly — “~ 
But inany event there would be an indeterminable, indefinite ——— of our | ver or silver certificates. Oh, no, my fellow-sufferers ta rm . 
silver circulation in prospect, and I maintain that this indefinite prospect of | o¢ gold will happen promptly after the election of Mr. Bryan and i. 
expansion would utterly destroy the parity of the two metals. _ not possibly be any — coinage of silver for at least six months. a: 
It'is true some of the free-coinage men reason “that free coinage would uire a great many more months to fill a gap of $600,000.00), 
increase the Cemand so as to restore the old price.” Let us see. e act of eV vhat will happen meanwhile? The St. on os 
1873, as has been shown, did not curtail existing demand, for there had been Bryan to have said some time ago: “I tkink it [meaning the ae 
no such demand in this country for many years. The demonetization of | free-comage movement] will cause a panic. But the country is i; 
silver in the Oid World did curtail the demand, but it was far from bein | able condition, and it tly take extreme measures to restore it to. < 
the only cause of the fall in the price of silver. The price of silver began to | of » rity. Whereupon the St. Louis paper pointedly eee 
decline in the market, at first slightly, two years before the demonetization dently Mr. Bryan has heard of the doctor Hs always threw his oa KS 
took place. The cause was, then, the increase of supply. Between 1866 and | gts before administering any curative medicine.” Just so. ‘ 
1870 the average annual no of silver in the world was 43,051,583 fine How, then, would Mr. Bryan's “fit” work? The sudden disappes 
ounces. Between 1871 and 1875 it was 63,317,014 fine ounces, and it went on in- | oyr gold from circulation would produce the most stringent a 
creasing until in 1895 it was 174,796,875 fine ounces, four times as much as the | the currency on B men who owe money and at the. 
annual average had been thirty years before. And the rise in production , 


. Bu 

; ; lect tha r every 
would have been still greater had not the fall in price made the mining of pace meney =? Noveay wit puaeed 50 ee lend te Ae . aa 
some low-grade ores unprofitable. J 


extraordinary security. The banks will naturally consider it the 
FREE COINAGE AND PRICE. 


keep themselves strong, and therefore to call in loans and to rest) 
discounts and advances to business men with the utmost caution. | 
Now, I ask any sensible person whether against such an increase of produc- 
ce tion any product in the world couid have maintained its price, even if the 
fe demand had remained the same? What, then, would the effect of free coin- 
ce age in the United States be on the price of silver? It would probably produce 
at first an upward tendency. But as soon as the price goes up, silver produc- 
tion, greatly facilitated by constantly progressive reduction of its cost, will 
jump up, too, and once more depress the price. We had a striking illustra- 
ie Po of Phis atter the passage of the law of 1890, which — for the pur- 
aa chase of 54,000,000 ounces annually. At first the price of silver rose sharply, 
Pe but soon it began to fall again, and fell lower than ever. 
ag Why? Because the production of silver rose from 124,000,000 ounces in 1890 
Be to 137,000,000 in 1891, to 153, 000,000 in 1892, and to 165,000,000 in 1893. Can there 
be any doubt that if free coinage caused any considerable rise in price. that 
he price would be speedily pressed down again by an increased output of the 
ba: mines? Why is it that such an enormous quantity of silver is produced at the 
4 nt low price? Because at that low price silver mining on a large scale 
Py still profitable. If it were not, there would be none of it. It is therefore 
Fe certain that free coinage would not raise the price of silver to anything near 
the old figure, and that an ounce of gold would continue to buy far more than 
16 ounces of silver. 
How, then, under such circumstances, could the parity of the twometals be 
maintained with an indefinite increase of the silver circulation? It would be 
; impossible, unless the gold reserve behind all our obligations were also in- 
: definitely angmented? And how could that reserve be au ted? As it 
| may appear, only by loans effected through the issue of bonds of the United 
States. But here the Bryan Democracy steps in with its platform declaring 
“We are ae to the issuing of interest-bearing bonds of the United States 
in times Say Thus by making the increase of the silver circulation in- 
be definite and at the same time 1p! the only source from which the gold 
% reserve can be replenished, the an Democracy will render the te- 
; nance of the parity of the two me’ utterly im; ble. ‘This is a clear re- 
pe pudiation of the solemn pledge contained in the law of 1890, with more acts 
: of repudiation to follow. 
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establishments, manufactories, mercantile houses, unable to get t 

for meeting their obligations, will by the hundreds succumb to th 

rassments and tumble down like a row of bricks. Others will oa) 

restrict their operations to the narrowest ible limit, and wage es 

by the thou: will lose their employment and be turned into the «:; 
DIRE EFFECT ON ALL CLASSES. 

No class of society will be spared the destructive consequences. Pyory 
frightened creditor, pressed by his own creditors, and apprehensive o: ; 
growing loss by every day's delay, will eagerly pounce upon his d: 

The prompt settlement of every account be peremptorily dema i 
Our farmers who have m: on their property, and who have been told 
that free coinage will make ex easy for them, wil! have some 
unexpected experiences. aes eevenee that is due wil! be quickly 
called in. She wecwnest who tries to have his bond extended wi!) find ay 
unwilling ear. He who seeks to borrow money in order to replace the old 
mortgage with a new one will be told that this is no time for loans, «x.. 

rhaps, upon exorbitant conditions. The merino may find, too, that 
bond ble in gold coin, and he will have to buy the gold at the premium 
then r Foreclosures will be theorderof the day. The mortgagor wiio 
seeks shelter under the law's delay will, at any rate, further borden his 
property with the cost of ae. Everywhere anxiety, embar- 
soncepany, careten. loss, and even before Mr. Bryan could ascend 


Still there are some who under these circumstances will do a lively and 
prosperous business—the sheriff, the usurer, and the moneyed man who has 
ready means to buy real estate or other fora at forced sales. That 
part of the “money power” will lustily thrive on the misfortunes of th: 


people. 
But more. Weare largely in debt to Europe—not as if Europe had forced 
tase we solicited Europe to lend Our 


et eee 


us to borrow, but beca us, Our merchants 
and bankers owe unsettled balances or accounts, and large amounts «{ our 
securities are held there—national, State, and municipal bonis, bond's and 
stock of our railroads, street railways, and industrial corporations, (iii even 
moertanann on city property oc Hema, pineed there by loan gomapani 4 
European holders of such securities be seriously alarmed at the prospects 
Sere, Gad eur couattes Wie eeaey. sae indiseriminately be thrown upon 
the market for what they ae, A violent decline of prices wil! be the 
consequence, of course, here as asabroad. This will, indeed, in the first 
place, affect those who deal in such securities. People who have born. 
money on their h will have to sacrifice them, because the t 
wage the semper te them. There will, therefore, be a general and 
ruinous crash in the steck and bond market. 
LOSSES IN TRUST FUNDS WOULD FOLLOW. 


Our silver friends may say that this will not trouble them, and that the 
mere the money changers of Wall atrort come to ie Aho better Indeed, 
were only ™ suffered, we might 
console ed Ty the United States, and of States 

poe SSE ceereess. of streot rail- 
ways, also held large is country, 
not mmoey * big capi ir savfags in thes small z farmers, wage 

ve sa 


CONSEQUENCES OF BRYAN'S ELBOCTION. 


> 

¥ x 

f ] Consider now what the immediate consequences would be if Mr. 
i were elected President, with a Congress to match. Mr. an Ww of 
i course be anxious to have his free-coinage law enacted; but t could not 
, De 


be, even if he called an extra session of Congress, until some time in April or 

>. five or six months after the day of election. But as soon as the results 

of the election were announced on the 4th of November everybody would 

know that the parity of gold and silver would not be maintained. Even Mr. 

Cleveland would not be able to maintain it till the expiration of his term, 

for nobody will then buy bonds for gold, them to be paid back in 

fF silver. Neither will the banks of the country, as they have recently done, 

: come forward again tomnpety the Treasury with gold for they weal have 

z to expect that the green they would get for the w be redeemed 

insilver. And here permit me a word, by way, about those banks. Some 

% of the silver papers said that the banks in coming voluntarily to the rescue 
} of the Government acted not from patriotism but from interest. 

3 If so, then let us thank God that we have financial institutions that con- 

sider it their interest to keep the Government solvent. Woe to the country 

if'a majority of the people find it in their interest to make the Gov. 

: ernment bankrupt! ell, even after Mr. ‘s election the banks might 

j be patriotic or prudent enougi: to come to the rescue of the Govern- 

ment with their gold, did they not know that it would be absolutely useless. 

i And why would it be useless? Because, it haying been made certain by Mr. 

Bh Bryan's election that the parity of gold and silver would not be maintained, 

iB) a would be a oe uw = the at for es init by pecween De 

$ backs an redemption, and gold reserve Would be ex- 

i hausted in a twinkling. 


ey GOLD WOULD VANISH. 


ra Gold will instantly disappear from circulation to be hoarded or exported. 
ig i, Why will it disappear? Because every sensible person when making a pay- 
Hi ment will prefer to make it in the less valuable dollar and hold the more 
Fh valuable gold dollar back for more profitable use. Gold will therefore quickly 
3 rise to a premium, and we shall be on the silver basis long before a free coin- 
age law can be enacted. What does it mean to be on the silver basis? The 
word ‘coin,’ wherever it appears in the law, will no Saget mean gold, as it 
was so far ae oat silver mone. = . 
redeemable in “coin * w pe, tanger redeemabie as heretofore, 
but only fF ans The United States - 
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How can I foretell these with so much assurance? Because they 
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APPENDIX TO THE CO 


erence, oe 


sementof our currency threatened by the free-silver-coinage movement 
gent these are effects of a mere 4. of a possibility, what 
would the of the event itself? ere is scarcely an imaginable 
limit to the destruction certain to be wrought by the business disturbance 
that Mr. Bryan's mere election would cause, even before his inauguration 
After 
Congress 
promised us 
allism, bime 


beginand give usfreecoinage. Then,as Mr. Bryan solemnly 
in his great New York oration, free coinage will give us bimet 
will give us an abundance of money, and ali will be right. 


WOULD BE A BLOW TO BIMETALLISM. 


Bimetallism? What is bimeiallism? It is a monetary system in which the 
two metals cireulate a for all the purposes of money on a parity with 
each other upona fixed legal ratio, which in our case is 16 tol. Evidently, to 
have salen gold must be on hand as well as silver. 
between Mr. *s supposed election and his extra session of Congress our 

old will have rum away from circulation. Part of it has been privately 


carded, and by far the larger part, bas gone to Europe, where it 
fines fitable ent. Thus it turns out that Mr. Bryan's election 
will have served topossess the American,and still more the European, * money 
” of most of the gold which he needs here for his bimetallism. This 


et the troubles which the really sincere European bimetallists foresaw 
when they almost pathetically implored their less sincere American brothers 
think of the free coinage of silver in the United States alone. because 
and attract silver to America, 
Europe as well as here. 
back from the“ money power!” Evi- 
an inducement. What inducement? To be sure. the 
te aswell assilver. But who will offer gold bullion 
into for ee when he = have silver dollars 
the same legal-tender power a e price? Only an idiot would do 
Of course gold will be offered only when the silver dollar is up again 
gold standard. Thereistherub. But here Mr. Bryan steps in with a 
theory which is a curiosity in statesmanship. He said in his New York 
speech: 


who stands ready to take the entire supply of any article 


whieh e 
How will Mr. Bryan get the 
dently he must offer 
mints will 
to have it 
with 


“ Any purchaser 


certain price can vent that article from falling below that price. So 
soe Goverment aus iit price for gold and silver ty creating : demand 
greater than the supply.” 
And again: 


“Whena mint price is thus established it regulates the bullion price, be- 
cause any person desiring coin may have the bullion converted into coin at 
person desiring bullion can secure it by melting that 


REAL MEANING OP FREE COINAGE. 


mean that under free ocintep 
pay oo — ice for — x so, then —+~-_ 
great free-coinage apostle, does no ow what free coinage is. Let 
remind him. [It means that the owner of silver bullion may take it to the 
mint and have it coined and returned to him in coined pieces, so many silver 
for so much weight of pure silver. It doesnot mean that the Govern- 
purchase the entire supply of silver at a certain price.” 
ot purchase a single ounce of it. It merely receives 
it, and returnsit. And as tofixing a price, as soon as the 
ie Bevents cboction. silver dollar to gold standard, as it 
s , the silver dollar, measured by its purchas- 
not a cent more than the market value of the silver 
market value of that quantity is 50 cents in gold, and 
7 present at the mint 50 cents’ worth of bullion, you get back, not a gold 
dollar worth just 50 cents in gold. 
your bullion to the mint, sell it in the market 
amount money. Indeed, bullion owners, unless they 
for taking bullion to the mint, will take it to 
there, as they very extensively do in all countries in 
which there is free silver coinage. Why they not? Because if they 
they get legal-tender dollars for it. If they sell it 
there legal-tender dollars likewise. It will therefore 
special convenience whether Gag take it to the mint 
in the market, according te human reason and 
cmpeeeen Seen sae, tom fluctuations notwithstanding, remain on 
the very near to the figure of the cost at which it can in large quantities 
8 strange imaginings have therefore proved only 
Government purchases of silver, and fixing prices 
greater than the supply, he simply does not know 


THEORY SIMPLY A BELIEP. 


free-silver coinage will make and keep the silver dollar 
to the goid dollar rests = absolutely nothing but Mr. 
personal belief. Fixed belief is a happy state 

of strongest cases of belief I ever met with was a man 
that he was the Pope of Rome, and could, if he would 
down the moon. He was under treatment by a specialist for mental 


I trust, will admit that free-sil i i 

now ver coinage in 
the Untied Bene cee t make bimetallism—the equal use of both gold 
and silver 


the Government will pur- 


& 


here as well as abroad. It will con- 
condemn us to silver, monometal. 





lism—the use of silver as money, of paper- hased upon silver. 
No doubt the silver men are really at. 

Let us now how it will affect the various interests of the people. 
The first Weare promised will flow from free coinage is a general 
rise of Means that the silver dollar will buy less than the gold 


is no mane — as much as lar 
bimetallism, ver rising to its ol« 
of ee pees, own to a less val- 
do not go together. one or the 
is the of bimetallism. The 
at once as soon 
be dearer; milk 
will be dearer; clothes, shoes, and 





hardest upon those who are com to 
income or their earnings. And who are 
upon the actual neces- 
clothing, and shelter, is very little com- 
luxuries prirciasing ee 

as w may 
. Bu i family, the wage 


its income from day 


As Lhave shown, | 
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five or six months of such a deadly crisis, Mr. Bryan's extra session of | 
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) mnt tt tem) ‘a 
rily dispensed with without hardsh rom a ris¢ 1 prices of nec v- 
ries of life the poor people ther re suffer by rt 

Here [ touch one of the most ! ; with ir free-coin 
age apostles seek to hoodwink the p h ’ ' ‘ f ** ex m 
ers is if they were only alot of r I ! nd 
doing nothing but consume; and of a cla ll 
the people engaged in work, especially manual w 
duce. And they speak of high p t t e 
those lazy, rich consumers pay more for 1 1 tl 4 
make and sell tothem. This picture is an insid I 

le not engaged in any directly or indirectly ‘ ve work is. thank 

reaven,in thiscountry still very small. And } t : t 
| everybodyis. Nay, more than that, the poorest laborer is, in | 

means, a much heavier consumer than the richest m re Anda 

blessings of high prices, they are a grinding hardship not t 

the poor consumers, unless their earnings rise in full prop: 

prices. Neither are rising prices a sign of rising business p ’ 

when the rise of prices springs from increasing consumption. | rtair 

not when it is caused by a debasement of the purchasing pow ur 

money. 

THEORY AS IT WILL WORK IN PRACTICE. 

Make the practical application. Some time ago I read amx the pu 1 
utterances of various persons on the silver qui on the follow ¢from a 
street-car conductor: “I am for Bryan and free silver,” said | It he is 
elected, money will be plenty and circulate more, and then w et 
of it." The poor fellow! Let us suppose, then, Mr. Bryan: 
happily on the silver basis. The dollar buys its cents’ w 
thereabout. The wages of our street-car conductor are, say 
wife, poor woman, goes to the grocer and finds that everyth 
buy for 10 cents now costs 20. She plaintively remonstrat: 
help that,” says the grocer. “You pay me in silver, 0 cents lolla 
I have to use this money in buying my stock, and need twice as many dollar 
as I did before. So my customers must pay twice as much,or I must clo 
my store.” 

here is nothing more to be said. It is the same thing when she goes to 


the butcher, the baker, the shoemaker, and so on. Our street 
finds that while he and his family could with strict econo 
they are fearfully pinched when the $2 buys only as much as fi 
He consults with his friends, and a committee of them apply t 

of the street railway for higher wages. “ Higher wages, she. “Ihave 
been thinking that a reduction of wages will be necessary Por all our sup 
plies and material we have now to pay $ where we formerly But 
we get only our 5 cents fare, which is really now 2} cents 


car conductor 
e on Wa day 
rmerly did $1 


ny 


>the president 
Say 


paid $! 


And, besides, ¢ ur 
bonds are payable, = and interest, in goid, and we have to buy that 
gold at the rate of $2 in silver for one gold dollar. How are we to make both 
ends meet? I really do not know whether we can continue to pay you even 


$2a day."’ Thecommitteemen grow! and speak of striking Strike SVS 
the president. ‘* Why, the streetsare full of laboring men thrown ont of 
work by the closing of the shops since we are on the silver basis. There 
thousands of them, men with Jamilies, who will jump at the chance o 

ing even less than g2a day.”’ The committee look at one another. T 
know that itisall true. The beauty of higher prices on the silver basis be- 
gins to dawn upon them, and they withdraw, wiser but much sadder men; 
and the conductor's care-burdened wife asks him whether it was really a 
smart thing to vote for Bryan and plenty of money 


DAMAGE TO RAILROADS AND RAILROAD MEN. 


The same will happen to the hundreds of thousands of employees of the 
railroads in the United States. There is hardly one of those railroads tiat 
will not be prevented either by law or by other powerful influences from rais 
ing its passenger fares or freight ratio to meet the depreciation of the money 
they receive, and 60 per cent of their bonded indebtedness is contracted to 
be paid, principal and interest. in gold. Bankruptcy will stare them in the 
face, and even those of them that may manage to escape it will hardly be 
able to make good to their employees the damage they suffer through the 
depreciation of their wages through the silver dollar 

= stands the cae of the wage earners whose product can be raised in 


are 
arn 





price proportionate tothe debasement of the dollar? As the dollar falls in 
value, the manufacturer or the merchant marks up his goods. The working 
man or the clerk, finding himself hard pressed by the rise in price of the 
necessaries of life, applies for a corresponding increase of wages. The head 


of the factory or the mercantile establishment admits that some increase is 
called for. “ But,” says he, “you are not the only person in trouble. The 
value of our money is fluctuating. We hardly know what itis today. We 
surely do not know what it will be next week. Profits are excessively close, 
anyhow. We make a sale or a purchase to-day and think it isat a profit. 
To-morrow we may find thatit was ataloss. We hardly venture to make a 
contract to be filled at a future time, because we can make no safe calcula 
tions. We canincrease your wages a little, but not much. For that you will 
have to wait until things get more settled. Besides, this silver free coinage 
has thrown all business into dreadful confusion, and there are plenty of peo 
ple out of employment who would do your work for less than you get now. 
And so the wage earner has to be satisfied with a little increase of pay, and 
wait for more while the advanced prices of necessaries prey upon him 


OUR OWN EXPERIENCE SHOULD WARN US, 


Is this mere conjecture? It is the experience of every country that has 
been cursed by a rise of prices through money of fluctuating value. | defy 
anyone to show me in the whole history of the world a single exception. 
Have we not during our civil war witnessed it with our own eyes? In 1862, 
when our irredeemable paper currency had begun to depreciate, the average 
wages of labor rose only 3 per cent, while the average price rose 15; in 1S, 
when wages had risen 10} per cent, average prices were 49 per cent higher 
in. 1864 wages had risen 25} per cent. and pric.s %); in 1865 wages had ud 
vanced 43 per cent, and prices 117 above what wages and prices had been i 
goldin 1861. In other words, the laboring man's wages had lost in pur 
power more than 3) cents in every dollar 
similar conditions tells the same story. What reason in the world is there to 
assume that this universal rule will not operate in the case of free coinage? 

And what-have the apostles of free-silver coinage to say to this? Hear Mr 
Bryan himself in his famous New York oration: ‘“ While a gold standard 
raises the purchasing power of the dollar, it also makes it more difficult to 


n 
hasing 


Every country laboring under 


obtain m of the dollar—employment is less permanent, loss of work 
more probable, and reemployment less certain.” Isthatall’ Yes,all. Does 
pot Mr. Bryan know that under what was practically the gold standard we 


had in the fifties one of the most active and pr 
had ever seen? Does he not know that more ent! 
return to specie payments, we had under the gold standard years of signal 
rosperity, with all handsat work? And does he wish to learn what has been 
trouble since and what isthe trouble now? Let him ask the employers 
of labor; and with almost one voice they will tell him that not the existing 
gold standard, but the growing danger of its overthrow; that the growin 
aggressiveness of the free-coinage movement, filling the minds of men wi 
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anxious apprehensionsas to dark future uncertainties, has served to paralyze 
that spirit of enterprise which sets tne laboring men to work. Let him study 
the history of the crisis of 1893. Not the gold standard, but distrust of silver, 
destroyed the confidence that employs labor. This is the truth, and Mr. 
Bryan will in vain try to deny it. 


WAGE EARNERS SHOULD NOT BE DELUDED. 


I must confess, of a.. the deceptive appeals resorted to by the silver ora- 
tors. that addressed to the wage earners seems tome the most heartless and 
damnabie. And of all the instances of reckless credulity we witness, that of 
wage earners who actually permit themselves to be persuaded that free- 
silver coinage will be a blessing to them is the most incomprehensible and the 
saddest. There is sometbing pathetic in their delusion. Of all things human 
labor is the one that has during the last fifty years in this country largely 
and almost steadily risen in price. Average wages have nearly doubled since 
1840 and have risen more than 60 per cent since 1860. The steady rise has been 
owing partly to organization, in greater part to the larger average produc- 
tiveness of human Jgbor in connection with machinery—in one word, to the 

»srogress of civilization. As civilization has served to multiply and cheapen 
abor’s products, it has at the same time served to enhance labor's earnings. 
It has thus secured to the laboring man, especially in this a a double 
advantage—a greater number of dollars by way of wages, and for every dol- 
lay more of the things which the laboring man has to buy for the necessities 
and enjoyments of himself and his family. 

This is one of the greatest achievements of our age, at which every true 
friend of humanity will heartily rejoice, but which more than all others the 
workingman himself should appreciate. That the workingmen should be 
called upon, by the exercise of their right as voters, to aid in despoiling them- 
selves of this combined blessing, looks like a satanic mockery. And when 
we see pretended labor leaders join the silver-mine millionaires, the silver 
politicians, and the nebulous silver philosophers in an effort to seduce the 
workingmen into an act of self-destruction so supremely foolish, there is 

‘ood reason for warning them of treason in their camp. If there is anybody 
n the wide world who should fight to the last gasp for a money of true 
value, that does not lie to him, and who should curse and spurn as his worst 
enemy the demagogue seeking to beguile him with deceitful currency jug- 
gles, it is the man who earns his bread by the sweat of his brow. This is 
emphatically the wage earners battle. Alas for him if he should desert his 
own cause! 

WHO ARE THE DEBTOR CLASS? 


The free coinage men profess especial solicitude for those whom they call 
“the debtor class... Who are the debtor class? Our silver friends speak as 
ifasa rule the rich people were creditors and the poor were debtors. Is 
this correct? In my houschold I am the debtor to the cook and the cham- 
bermaid and the washerwoman two or three weeks in the month, and the 
are my creditors. Nor are they likely to be debtors to anybody else, whilet 
may be, for they have little, if any, credit, while I perhaps have some. Iam, 
therefore, the only debtor in my house. The relations between the large 
—a of labor and the employees are substantially the same. 

Ordinarily the employer—the rich man—is apt to be the only debtor among 
them. The employees are, as a rule, only creditors, and as they lay up sav- 
ings, they are apt to become creditors in a larger sense. They deposit their 
money in savings banks or invest itin building associations, in mutual benefit 
gouletien, in loan companies, or in life insurance policies, and become capital- 
ists inasmall way. The amount deposited by the people of small means in 
the savings banks of the United States is at present something over $1,800,000,- 
000, that invested in building associations about $800,000,C0U, in mutual benefit 
societies $65,000,000, and in life insurance many hundred millions more. 

The number of such creditors belonging to what our silver friends often 
cei! “the toiling masses" is therefore very large. Together with their de- 
gente it may, for aught we know, amount to fifteen or twenty millions. 

ho are the debtorsof thesecreditors? The savings banks had, according to 
the reports of 1894, loaned out about one-half of the money deposited with 
them on real-estate mortgages, and invested the other half in United States 
bonds, State, county, and municipal bonds, and vailroad and other bonds and 
stocks. The investments of the life insurance companies were about pro- 
portonssely thesame. The investments in realestate mortgages are always 
preferably in large amounts, on peepeney belonging tocomparatively wealthy 
eee or to business corporations. us the debtors to these creditors be- 

onging to the hy gee J masses are the United States, States, and municipali- 

ties, railroad and other corporations, and persons very much richer than the 
creditors. Here we have, then, rich debtors owing to many millions of poor 
creditors thousands of millions of dollars. 


THE SCHEME OF THE SILVERITES. 


The silver orators pretend that they have the toiling masses greatly at 
heart, and that free coinage is to be introduced mainly for their benefit. 
How do they take care of the toiling masses in this case? By bringing us 
down upon the silver basis they simply cut down the thousands of millions 
of invested foyines of poor people to about 50 cents on the dollar. And for 
whose benefit is this done? For the benefit of the debtors of these poor peo- 
pie. who will gain about 50 cents on the dollar. And whoare they? Aside 

rom the United States and the, States and municipalities, those debtors are 
railroad and other corporationsand more or less rich men, whom our silver 
friends proitess to abhor very much as nena to the ‘money power.” 
Thus will the silver standard bleed the poor creditor for the benefit of the 
rich debtor. May not the toiling masses pray heaven to deliver them of their 
free-coinage friends? 

And what have these friends to say in their own defense? I will again let 
Mr. Bryan’s New York oration He says, first with regard to the in- 
surance companies: 

“Sinee the total premiums received exceed the total losses paid, a rising 
standard must be of more benefit to the companies than tothe policy holders.” 

How wise! And that the companies may not have this benefit, he proposes 
by the silver standard to ae policies of the policy holders of nearly 
half their value. But does not Mr. Bryan know that most of these companies 
are mutual insurances, and that what benefits or injures the companies there- 
fote benefits or injures the policy holders? 

As to the savings-bank de tors he says: 

“ Under a gold standard there is increasing danger that the savings-bank 
depositors will lose their deposits because of the inability of the banks to col- 
lect their assets." 

And to avert this danger Mr. Bryan advises a ie. which would, by the 
introduction of the silver standard, at once cut down the value of those as- 
sets to 0 cents on the dollar. He further ore: 

“If the gold standard is to continue indefinitely, the depositors in savings 
banks may be compelled to withdraw their deposits in order to pay living 
expenses.” 

ndeed! 
EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY SINCE 1873. 


It ise remarkable fact that since 1873, the year of the great crime, until 
during the period when we had to suffer all the calamities of the gold 
dard, the deposits in savings banks have, instead of being withdrawn for 

ving expenses, increased, positively increased, much over §$1,000,000,000. 





And they would have increased still more had not some depositor 


drawn their deposits, not for living expenses, but to send them to Fi; ‘ th. 
safety, out of the way of Mr. Bryan and other friends of the toiline ,,,...-* 
They will, no doubt, bring that money back as soon as Mr. Bryan |. |... = 
_ Letusgoon. Almostevery man in active business is a debtor ana... 
itor at the same tirae—every merchant, every manufacturer—a er): d- 
his customers and u debtor those from whom he buys. Let My 2. “0 
. bring on his panic, and hundreds if not thousands of them, althouv!, ...2" 
solvent under ordinary circumstances, will break, because they can 1:2 
what they owe, being unable to collect what is due them. a 

Every bank, while being a creditor to its borrowers, is a debtor ¢,, ;; le 
positors. Isay this with great deference to Mr. Bryan, for he ha saat 


a 


ech: 


profound discovery in economic science. He says in his New Yor! 

“It is sometimes asserted by our opponents that a bank belo. 
debtor class, but this is not true of any solvent bank. Every statenen: >, 
lished by a solvent bank shows that the assets exceed the liabilitie,) °°” 

According to Mr. Bryan, then, one must be a bankrupt in order ¢,, | 
debtor. We always thought that he is a debtor who owes, wheth, : 
pay or not, and that he is a bankrupt who owes more than he has the mo... 
to pay. But the new Bryanese doctrine changesallthis. The man w),..... 
but can pay his debts is not a debtor, and therefore owes nothing. ‘| 
be welcome news to many of his supporters. 


BRYAN AND THE BANKS. 


But although Mr. Bryan is anxious to exclude the banks from his (4 
class of debtors, he is not without solicitude for their welfare. }{.. js oy 
dently haunted by the singular idea that the gold dollar will indefinit . 
on qyurectating, and that prices will indefinitely go on falling, anc ; 
shall never touch bottom. He reasons that if the gold standard 
tained and prices continue falling, ‘the bank isapt to lose more of }):| 
than it can gis by the increase of the purchasing power of its ca): 
surplus.” And to avert this trouble, which the bankers themse|\. 
unanimously refuse to see, Mr. Bryan pro s to make short wo: 
by a policy which will result in the establishment of the silver st. 
make all the debts due to the banks payable in 50-cent dollars. 

If he had the ae conception of the nature of the banking bu sand 
of its history, an capone of its recent experiences, he would know that 
the banks are not imperiled by the maintenance of the existing standard, but 
have been and will be imperiled se danger of a debasement of that stand- 
ard, for the very simple reason that such a danger causes a feeling ©! inse 
curity among depositors, a t many of whom will be anxious to withdraw 
their deposits and toget hold of their money before it depreciates, t}i))~ |)ying. 
ing on the greatest danger toa bank—a depositors’ run. This is substantially 
what threatened in 1893, whena grave doubt arose in the public mind whether 
the Government would be able to maintain the gold standard. Wo were 
then within a hair’s breadth of a very widespread bankruptcy of t! nks, 
and only the wisest management and the utmost efforts of t! ring 
houses prevented it. Nothing will be more age to bring on such acatastrophe 
than Mr. Bryan's election; and he will then have the satisfaction 0 lcom- 
ing a goodly number of insolvent banks in the fold of the bankrupts whom 
he considers the only debtors worthy of the name. 


THOUGHTS FOR FARMERS. 


the 


ea 
can 





Among the farmers of the West and South there seems to be an im) ression 
that the embarrassment of the banks will be of small concern to | os 
would advise them well to consider how much the sale of their stap!o prod 
ucts depends upon the ability of the banks to advance the money for moving 
the crops. They would do well to remember 1893, when, owing to th» crisis 


of that year, the banking machinery did not work, when the larg: vrain 
storehouses were suddenly obliged to sell out, and grain prices droped like 
lead in water. Do the farmers want to have that experience repeated ina 
tenfold aggravated form? Then they have only to do that which «always 
disturbs the functions of the aes system more disastrously than anyj- 
thing else—threaten with debasement the existing standard of \ Mr 
Bryan’'selection would do that work so arene that the paralyzing effects 
would keenly be felt on every farm in the land. 


But we are told that the Bryan ic can not last forever; that finally the 


business of the country will adjust itself to the silver basis; that then unrest 
will cease and that confidence and prosperity will return. No; tho wnrest 
will not cease, for with the establishment of the silver basis will con e dis 
copes of those who brought it on. 

t will be found that whoever wants silver dollars must either s°\| some- 
thing for them or work for them or borrow them, or get them by beg ing, or 
steal them; that whoever wants to borrow them must give satisfactory se- 
curity, = as it was with gold dollars before, and that everybody wi!! want 
more silver dollars than he wanted gold dollars to do the same business, be- 
cause they will buy less. It will be found that the silver standard will not 
lower the rate of interest but raise it, for the lender will make provisions for 


a further depreciation of the silver money. It will be found that the West 
and South, in spite of the bombastic speeches now made, will need Hastern 


or European capital for the more rapid development of their resources just 
as much as before; that while as idle in heaps, the South and 
West can not get it as before, because Trco-colnage business will have 


ruined their credit and frigntened — away by asense of insecurity. it 
will be found that if the South and West, in their eager desire to get that 
capital, would gladly make gold contracts for it, they will, according to the 
Chi platform, be prevented from that, too, by a Bryanese law prvlilit; 
ing old contracts, as an himself resses it, “in the interest of 
public policy,” and that thus South and West will be stripped of the only 
means to get the capital they so sorely need. It will, in short, be found that 
the disastrous consequences of the free-coinage policy will fall upon no part 
of the country with such crushing weight as upon the South and West. 


LOGIC OF MADNESS. 


Well, and the upshot of it all? Those who now cry out that there must be 
more and cheaper money because there is not gold enough will then cry out 
that there must be more and money because there is not silver 
enough. And then it will be that, inasmuch as there must be more 
money, more money, more money, just as well as we can make 50 cents’ worth 
of silver a dollar we can make a worthless bit of paper a dollar, and that, 
— all, es ee flat — eo caeereerson is the 

rue mone e people, the mone’ costs no g, the coinage oF 
which will be Ly free, ladepentont. ond unlimited, the only money that 
can be made in indefinite quantities until everybody has enough madness. 
Yes. But there is logic and method in this madness. e difference bet ween 
making 50 cents’ worth of silver a dollar and a bit of paper a dollar is 
not a difference in kind, but only in degree. After an, TILLMAN. | ‘ 

However, the ultimate result is not at all n. After a period o 

infinite contusion, disaster, humiliation, suff and misery the American 
© will a roan and arrive again at some very sim 
aie coneluaiene: That if you a a bushel, you will have more bushels, 

t not more ; if you call a foot a yard, you will have more yares, but 


not more cloth; if you calla rod an acré, you will have more acres, bat 
not more land; and if you call 60 cents, or 1 cent, or a bit of paper, a dollar, 


# 











you will have more dollars, but not more wealth—indeed, a great deal less 
chance for wealth, for you will have far less credit, because far less honesty. 

We shall then have learned again that the wit of man can not, although in- 
sanity tries very hard, iavent an economic system under which everything 
you have to sell will be dear and everything you have to buy will be cheap. 
And having ‘ot hold of these very simple truths the American people wii 
then in cloth and ashes repent of this insane free-coinage debauch. They 
will then recognize how wise the great civilized nations of Europe were in 
adopting the only money in our days capable of being the money of the 
ond's commerce as their own money. 


THINGS FINALLY UNDERSTOOD. 


We shall then be sufficiently cured of prejudice to observe that under that 
monetary system those nations have on the whole prospered, notwithstand 
ing serious evils and drawbacks under which we do not labor, and that the 
rate of interest is lowest where the gold standard has existed longest. We 
shall then understand that it isa good thing to have the necessaries of life 
in plenty and cheap; to have wages rising and ese in money that does 
not deceive; to have capit... inspired with confidence in the value of money, 
and, therefore, easier to go out in investment or enterprise. We shall then 
readily acknowledge how foolish we were from the very beginning of our 
silver experiments in throwing away our gold for silver, by which we lost 
confidence, credit, and prosperity. Chastened by adversity, we shall then 
no longer be tempted to repeat such nonsense; but with laborious and _pain- 
ful effort we shall work our way back to that money standard which will 
insure stability and confidence at home and enable us to trade with the 
nations of the world on equal terms. 

And at what price will this ultimate result be gained in the case of Mr. 
Bryan'selection? At the price of the most violent and destructive crisis on 
record, such a crisis as can only be brought on by a sudden subversion of the 
standard of values and of the whole basis of credit. At the price of indefi- 
nite business paralysis and distress. Atthe price of the ruthless spoliation of 
the savings accumulated by the toiling masses. At the price of robbing our 
war veterans of half the value of their pensions. At the price of greatly in- 

the number of unemployed by discouraging enterprise, and of cur- 
tailing the value of wages of those remaining at work. Atthe price of the 
respect of the world for our intelligence and practicalsense. And worse, far 
worse than all this, at the price of something that has never been forfeited 
since this blic was born—at the price of the greatest good a nation can 

and for the preservation of which it should shed its last drop of 
fiood—at the price of ournational honor. For this nation, so rich and power- 
ful, would stand before the world as a wanton, reckless repudiator, as noth- 
ing better thana fraudulent bankrupt. This will be the cost of the experi- 
ment. Are you willing to pay this price? 


WARM WORDS FOR THE POOR. 


It is not my habit to boast of a warm heart for the poor and suffering. 
But my pathy is no less sincere because I do not car: y my love and solici- 
tude hy ty commcn ple constantly at my tongue'send. Tf there be those 
whoare satisfied with everything that exists, [am not one of them. There 
are few, if any, who abhor that which may properly be called plutocracy or 
detest the of wealth more heartily thanI do. I know also that 
the industrial developments of our time have brought hardship to some 
classes of people which only the more sagacious, active, and energeticamong 
them have been able to counterbalance profitably with its benefits. 

There are laws and practices which, had I the power, | would promptly 
chang? in the interest of common justice and equity. But because I am so 
minded I must oppose to the utmost a policy which I am convinced will im- 
measurably aggravate existing evils. [also know full well that a large ma- 
jority of who support free coinage are honest and well-meaning 
citizens, wishing to do ig t. But because I know this my blood stirs with 

when I see the unscrupulous efforts made to goad them on to 

. I have witnessed in my long life ten Presidential cam- 

paigns, but never one in which the appeals to prejudice, passion, and cupidity 

were so reckless, and the speculation upon assumed popular ignorance or 

ity so andacious and wicked. Some of the silver orators actually speak 
as if they believed the American people to be born fools or knaves, or both. 

Look av this. To frighten the innocent with the terror of the unknown, a 
dreadful picture is painted of the “‘ money power” of Wall street, and worse 
god the money er of England, as able, ready, and eager to “ corner’ the 


i 


L 


of the world, and a to a and we ee } ople. ; A i 

power were able an er to corner the gold o! e world, woulc 

the fresaitver coinage in the United States prevent it? I haveshown that by 

rene CS one straight into the jaws of the money power, the free silver 

coinage that money power in cornering gold. According to the 

silver authori ‘es are in the world about $4,000,000,000 of silver and about 

of in circulation. But the silver dollars are the only W-cent 

Now, if the money power, with the help of free silver coinage, cor- 

ners all the gold, it will be able to buy up all the silver and have nearly 
$2,000,000,000 in gold over. Will it not? 

CHANCES FOR CORNERS UNDER FREE SILVER. 


You may say that the money power can not get hold of the silver, because 
the silver, n the shape of coin, or of paper based upon it, will be in general 
asmoney. But is not, under the gold standard, the gold, in the shape of 
or paper based upon it, in the same general use as money? And if for 
sil can not be cornered, will it not for the same reason be im- 
gold? This may sound like a huge joke. and soitis. But 

if those terrible things could be done at all, they could 


ens 
: 


i 


be done with silver just as well as with gold? And if it were more difficult 
with bimetallism, have I not conclusively shown that free silver coinage here 
— make utterly impossible, if it were ever so feasible other- 

But Mr. Bryan has in this line a bugbear all hisown. In his New York 
speech, that 


eee rence of his statesmanship, he said: ; 
encourages the ores of money, because money is 
also discourages enterprise and para yas industry.” 
According to Mr. Bryan, the “goldbug”’ will, under the 
hoard his money, and sit on it, because gold is rising in value; 


i 


re 


and so does not stop rising the goldbug will not stop sitting on it. 
Why does Mr. consider the “ goldbag.” so stu id? Suppose Mr. Bryan 
were correct in sayi old money is risin value, why should not 


that 
- bug, Tastead of sitting on his gold, lend it out on safe, rock- 
at oe per mod _ yout be ome, my Se gold 
getting mone *k in unimpaired value. Can he not thus 
increase his gain? Does not Mr. Bryan think the goldbug wil! be 
hie. ae ae *. Bryan a aad ys menor " 
out, it is in danger of returning in the shape o 
Jess valuable money. and that then money is scarce? Does he not know that 


iy out y and encouragingly into the business of the country 
mill -. is assured, as the gold standard would assure him, that it 


i 


z 
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in a money equally valuable, and that then money is apt to 
If Mr. Bryan does not know that, every intelligent grocery clerk 
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CRUDITIES OF INEXPERIENCE 


Mr. Bryan is certainly a remarxable man, b 
how he found time to accumulate so enorm« 


ia » of misinik 

and to develop so mature an incapacity for understanding this su 
say this in all seriousness, compelled by my r ect for the exalted 
which Mr. Bryan aspires. Considering that for years the discussion 
questions hag been his only business, and that } is remained so 
unacquainted with the most rudimentary of e ‘pl eS 
the most conspicuous of business experience, w ie tl 
only does not know, but is unable to learn. Ima ich ‘ 
with such assurance clothed with great pow © ‘ 
of the United States, parading such childish absurd ‘ 
would make us the laughingstock of the world, a: ‘ 
American would hang his head in shame 

But more. Resorting to that che ipest al y rich 
gogy, the excitement of American feeling against |] ind in pa 
Europe in general, they tell us that, like a‘: dd we a 
“tribute” to the foreigner. What has Eur ‘ ) bju 
Nothing, absolutely nothing, but lend us 1 She did 1 
money upon us, but lent it when we asked f{ were ud 
it. She lent us money when we needed it to maintain the Ur ul 
dire distress. She lent us money when we wished it t evel ‘ 
of our new country, and now what does Europe ask fo No pg 
we promised to pay when we took what she lent. Where is t r 
is said that Europe largely profited on the loan On the war bond 
having been helped ir need, we did not grudge But as for the r 
not true also that untold millions of Europ money have been 
American enterprises that failed Tribute, indeed This word 
yrompted only by that mean spirit which ca ler as a fri 
1is money is asked for,and treats him as an ¢ \ i tlaw wl 
for his dues. Is this the spirit of the American p 

EASTERN AID TO THE WEST 
They seek to excite the people of the West against t East a 


Bryan said in the Chicago convention, the East inj 
the business of the West. Aye, the East has i 
ness; but how’? Inhelping to build Western ra 
to set up Western telegraphs, to establish W* 






Western towns, to move Western a, to allay West 


fire, flood,ordrought. Has this served to enrich th 
enriched the West. Their wealth and greatness ha\ 


the blood of the East and the West mingled on the « 


the Republic. And now comes this young man, as 
enough from sectional strife, and talks of “enemy 


They seek to excite what they call “the poor" against wh 
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rich *—in this land of great opportunities for all, where now, asever 


of the poor cf yesterday are among the rich of t 
rich of to-day may be among the poor of to-morrow 
Presidency presented a characteristic spectacle w! 
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so many 


rday, and s0 many 
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‘Their candidate for the 


1¢n some time ago 


was 


kindly shown over the farm of the governor of New York, whois himself an 
example of the poor country boy risen by able and honest effort t« 


and distinction; and when that candidate then 
speech drew invidious comparisons between the e! 


! 
son and the poor cabins in the West, teaching not the true Amer 
of success won by honest industry, thrift, and enterprise 


traightway in 


n the Hud 


int house 


ri 


those who have succeeded less should hate and fight those who 


ceeded more, a lesson utterly un-American, unpatriotic 


ATTEMPT TO DECEIVE THE FARMER 


»affinence 


, and abomi 


They tell the farmer—most cruel deception—that he must and wil 


independent of the world abroad, while year after year from $500,000,000 to 


$700,000,000 worth of our agricultural products must 


to find purchasers, and while nothing will hurt the farmer more than as 





eri 
ous impairment of the great home market by a business cri 

They proclaim themselves the special champions of the toiling masses, 
while their policy would rob the laboring man of half of his sa ‘s and 
grievously curtail the value of his wages. Am I asked, If the silver indard 
will relatively reduce wages, why so many employers of labor are opposed 
toit? The reason is obvious, hecause, aside from a!l considerations of sent) 
ment, the prudent employers of labor know that they would lose v more 
through the disastrous disturbance of business sure to be cause a fre 
coinage victory than they could possibly gain by the cheaper labor 
And would not the toiling masses suffer most from that disturbar bus 
ness? He isa traitor to the laboring man who tells him that he can profit by 
the ruin of his employer. 

They pretend to be enemies of plutocracy and advocate a policy wv h,. if 
I were a selfish, unscrupulous money shark, 1 chould welcome as my fins 
opportunity. Am I asked, If a free-coinage victory would play he 
hands of the money power, why the bankers and capitalists ars ily 
against it? The answer issimple. No doubt there e those am h 
of the country who will not scruple at any means t crease the th, 
who will crush their competitors with a rude and la s hand, and take any 
advantage of the embarrassment of the unfortunat They are tl men 
who will thrive most in general ruin. But the vast majority of our bankers 
and business potentates are honorable men, who are proud of t good 
name, who treat honestly and fairly those with whom they deal, wl t 
see their interest in the ruin of their castomers, and who k: heir 
own prosperity is safest in the prosperity of all Therefore t ul sinst 
free coinage. It is not these, but the worst element of tl ' \ 
that free coinage will serve. The real pitiless blood ker ¥ ! 
South are their own village usurers, their own sharpers at t i 
houses, not the legitimate banker or Eastern capitali 

DEBASEMENT OF MONEY THE DES?I* METHOD 

The agitators denounce the gold standard as the dev m ind 
aristocrats, while the history of the world teaches that fro ul 
it was a favorite trick of unscrupulous desp etl 
basing the coin of the realm and that tl f ther I 
sion evolved fixed standards of values and ive 
always been ranked among the most meritor ‘ nd, 
and especially of the poor and weak 

They seek to inflame the vanity of the American p by t n om 
that we are great and strong enough to maintain any eta 1 we 
like, and to keep up the value of our money without dt world 
abroad, while our own history teaches us that a ago the Am n 
people were strong enough to shake off the yoke Great I sin, but not 
strong enough to save their contins ntal money from declining in value to 
nothing: that in recent times the American people were strong enough to 
subdue a gigantic rebellion, but not strong enough to keep an indefin sue 
of greenbacks at par,and that this Republic may be able to cong the 
world, but it will not be able to make twice two five, or to make itself richer 


by watering its currency. 
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They speak of the silver dollar as the money of the Constitution, while 
they must know that there is not one single word in the Constitution which, 
honestly interpreted, could justify such a claim. 

They invoke for their cause the names of Jefferson and Jackson, while 
every reader of history knows that Jefferson and Jackson would have stood 
aghast at their wild scheme of creating by law a false value, and would 
have kicked out of ‘ heir presence as a public nuisance anyone seriously advo- 
cating it. 

Such things the frve-coinage agitators tell the American people, assuming 
them to be without intelligence. Far worse are the appeals they address to 
them, assuming them to be without moral sense. 

They have been teaching the people that because the prices of wheat and 
other things have fallen about one-half since the so-called demonetization 
year, 1873—I have shown why those prices have fallen—it is not equitable that 
debtors should be held to pay more than half the amount of their debt in 
gold, that they should be released in correspondence with the decline of 
prices, and that it would therefore be right to reduce by free silver coinage 
the value of the debt-paying money by one-half. 

OBLIGATIONS OF HONOR. 

If this were right as a general principle, how would it apply to our debts? 
Of our Govermnent bonds there are very few that do not bear date long 
after 1873. Many of them were sold for the express purpose of bringing gol 
into the Treasury. Our corporation bonds are, as a rule, also quite young. 
But all these obligations are a mere trifle compared with the immense sums 
of debt contracted in the daily transactions of business. The average life of 
a real-estate mortgage is only five years. But probably nine-tenths of all our 
debts are those between firm and firm or between man and man in the form 
of notes, bills of exchange, wage bills, and open accounts, the amount of 
which is incalculable. How old are these? From one hour to six months. 
How would the principle apply tothem? Would there be any equity, or any 
shadow, or pretense, or quibble of equity, in scaling them down 50 per cent 
by a sudden drop from the gold to the silver basis? 

Subject the principle itself to a simple test. WhenI contract a debt, 1 owe 
what it is mutually understood that lam to pay. Our whole business life 
and social fabric, all human intercourse, rests upon the binding force of such 
understandings. Unless it be expressly understood, has the debtor the 
slightest right or reason to demand that the creditor shall be satisfied witha 
less nmount in payment if wheat or cotton or something else had meanwhile 
declined in price? If so, would not the creditor also have the right to de- 
mand that the debtor should pay more in proportion if wheat or cotton or 
something else meanwhile had risenin price? If neither of them had es 
of proposing or of accepting so adventurous a contract, how can such cla 
be justified if based upon a mere secret mental reservation or an arbitrary 
afterthought’? Is it not monstrous that such an assumption should be taken 
as a warrant for the reduction at one sweep of all debts by a debasement of 
the standard of value? 

You recognize such a principle and carry it into general Yeas and there 
will be the end of all confidence between man and man, the cessation of all 
credit and trast, the utter subversion of the moral rules governing human 
intercourse, an unbridled reign of fraudulent pretense and unscrupulous 
greed—in one word, the overthrow of civilized life. 

And yet he who has watched the free-coinage agitation knows that just this 
appeal to debtors is ope of its main allurements. Listen to their apeemnes, 
read their literature, and you meet, ever-recurring, now in soft-spoken cir- 
cumlocution, now in sly suggestion, now in the language of brazen cynicism, 
the promise that free coinage will enable the debtor to get rid of his obliga- 
tions by paying only a ofthem. It is a scheme of wanton repudiation of 
private as well as public debts, not as if we could not pay them in full, but be- 
cause we would prefer not to pay in full—the practice reso: to by the 
"a amaat bankrupt—and this sanctioned by law, as a part of our national 
poncy. 

WILL THE NATION DO A DISHONORABLE ACT? 

Fellow-citizens, think this out. It isa grave matter; a matter of vital im- 
port to the existence of this nation. The father who teaches such moral prin- 
ciples to his children educates them for fraud, dishonor, and the penitentiary. 

e public men who teach such moral principles to the people educate the 
people for the contempt and abhorrenceof mankind. The nation that accepts 
such moral principles can not live. It will rot todeath in the loathsome stew 
of its own corruption. If the nation anoqeng such moral principles be this 
Republic, it will deal a blow to the credit of democratic tutions from 
which the cause of free government will not recover for cent \ 

But, thank God, the American le will never accept such moral prin- 
ciples. The American people before election — arri have fully 
discovered what all this means. sty will indignantly repel - 
able insult offered to them by the politicians who have dared to ask for the 
votes of honest men upon the offer of such a bait. They will know how to 
resent the deep disgrace inflicted u: the nation, in the eyes of the whole 
world, by those Americans whoe ited their own belief that the American 
people were capable of taking such a bait. 

r. Bryan has a taste for scriptural illustration. He will remember how 
Christ was taken up on a high mountain and mised all the glories of the 
world if he would fall down and worship the devil. He will alsoremember 
what Christ answered. So the tesipter now takes the American e 
the mountain and says, “I will take from you half of your debts 
worship me.’ But then hrave old Uncle Sam rises up in all his Signity, 
manly pride, and honest th, and speaks in thunder , ‘Get thee be- 
hind me, Satan. For it is written that thou shalt worship only the God of 
truth, honor, and righteousness, and Him alone shalt thou serve.” 

This will be the voice of the American people on the 8d of November. 
And the Stars and Stripes will continue to wave undefiled, honorable and 
honored among the banners of mankind. 


TRUE FRIENDS OF SILVER—THE REPUBLICANS OFFER THE ONLY FEASIBLE 


Merron or Irs Use—THey HAVE URGED INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM 
FOR MANY YEARS—INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLIC CONFERENCES WERE 


CALLED BY THEM. 
[By O. P. Austin.] 


Who are the true friends of silver? Is it the men who own silver mines or 
are employed by ailver mine owners and those who by their advocacy of an 
impracticable system ae to keep their names before the public and 
themselves in fat offices, or is it the men and the party which gave to the 
country its great volume of silver money, which originated ali efforts at in- 
ternational bimetallism, called all the international conferences which have 
been called by the United States, a all delegates to international 
eclared in their na‘ and State platforms time after 


conferences, and d 
time in favor of the only practical system of utilizing silver—international 
of the United States can afford to 


bimetallism ? 
These are questions which the 
consider carefully at the present moment, when the people have, by anover 
whelming vote, declared against independent free coinage the United 
[ates and in favor of international on; and in response to a Repub- 
Congress has passed an act authorizing the calling of such a conference 





— 


and the appointment of delegates to it, and a Republican Presiden+ ww 
McKinley, has said in his inaugural address that the question of oe a. 
bimevallism will have early and earnest attention. “It will be my «. 
endeavor,” said he, “ to secure it by cooperation with the other 
mercial powers of the world.” 7 

It has been charged over and over again that the men who mak 
est clamor for the free coinage of silver upon the basis which the 
the United States have declared impracticable, do so and have d 
the purpose of retaining their hold upon public office and their . 
certain class of voters of their States or sections. It has been cha) 
many of these men were moved by mercenary motives of a moro (|i, 
acter in the ownership of silver mines, or by being directly in ¢} 
silver-mine owners. hether this is true or not, every man who « 
attitude of the alleged friends of silver in both Houses of Congr 
the recent discussions upon the international bimetallic confere),; 
be convinced that they are not the true friends of silver, and tha: 
cult to explain their attitude by other than selfish motives. 

Add to this the further fact that the Republican party is the . 
organization which has from the first urged and taken practi 
favor of the system which a of the United States have j, 
the only feasible one with reference to silver—international {)j), 
and there can no longer remain a doubt in the mind of the hones: 
this subject. As to the party and the men who are the true fric: 
system which the people have overwhelmingly declared the only }); 
one for the restoration of silver—international bimetallism—th» (/j 
in the Fifty-fourth Congress will show conclusively. 

When Senator CHANDLER (Republican), on January 27, 1896, ask 
mous consent to take up in the Senate the bill authorizing the a)), 
of delegates to an international conference on bimetallism, and :! 
of this conference if , Senator PETTIGREW (Silver Repu 
fused unanimous consent, ye § “TI can not yield, Mr. President: | 
Sapete of the oey I think we can better do it now 

n January 27 Serator CHANDLER n attempted to call up t! 
Senator Danren (Silver Democrat) objected, saying, “‘I hope t! 
will not interrupt me at this moment,” and insisted upon retainin, 
and discussing the Nicaragua Canal bill, thus again preventing th 
of the bimetallic-conference bill. 

On January 28, when Senator CHANDLER sncceeded in getting the | 
the Senate, Senator Stewart (Silver Populist), although protest 
had no disposition to embarrass and hinder the passage of the bill, pr 
embarrass and hinder it as far as possible by saying, first, that it | 
United States in a humiliating position; second, that there are * ~: 
tions” to international money, which oight to make us hesitat. | 
enter into any compact with the world; third, that the establishm«1, 
money would “cause t inconvenience to those involved in the « 
tion,” and ended by his ion to international 1 
denouncing the - as ‘‘a fake, an old fake.” 

On January 29, when the bill was n called up, Senator Vilas 
Democrat) spoke against it, saying, a simply to express my 
tion to this bill,” and p to do so to the extent of remarks «) 
several pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

On January 2, du the discussion of the bill, Senator Perricn:\ 

blican) said, “7 to record my protest against the passay 
bill,” and proceeded to detail his reasons for o tion at considera)! 

On January 29, during the discussion of bill, Senator ALLEN (Ss 
Populist) presented a long argument to show that the effort woul: 
successful, and said of the bill: “It isa uselessthing. It isa work 0! 


—,. 
Januery 29, “Speaking discussion of the bill, Senator CAnNos 


gt 


Republican), after of the movement as having the “air of grot 
ness,” said: ‘‘If we must fawn further at the feet of those who contr! 
finances of the world, let us at least preserve our self-respect and (io it \ 
we are their ” 

On January 29, during the discussion the bill, Senator Jonrs 
kansas, chairman of the Silver Dem national committee, put bir 
on record as to his real sentiments Vy sews: “This scheme is not ou 
have not originated it; we do not “10 is the proper scheme for th 
tion of these difficulties.” 

On January 29, when the vote was taken in the Senate on the | 
who voted t it were Auten (Silver Populist), Perricrew 
son. ACH (Silver Democrat), Vilas (Gold Democrat). \°' 

ublican voted the bill. 


On Feb: when the bill came upin the House, Mr. McRar Silver 
Democrat) and Mr. Dockery (Silver Democrat) obstructed its consider: 


by demanding a 

On Fe 26, during the discussion in the House, Congressman |! ' 
MAN (Silver at said: ““ We desire to register our unqualified ( 
tation at the idea em in the declaration that we must have the « 
Consens commercial nations of the earth before we can legis!:te ! 
ourselves.”’ 


On February 26, when the bill was under discussion in the Hous:. Mr 
Cooper of Texas (Silver Democrat) threw cold water on the proposit) 1 in 
She qponins | sentence of his speech by saying: ‘‘I believe this meas. } 
a -O ~ .” 


Contrast this attitude of the professed friends of silver in the Dem rai, 
iblican”’ parties with the ringing utterances « 
tative DinciEeY. Here are some 
extracts from the remarks of Senator ALLISON, the leader of the Repulion 
party in the Senate and a member of the last international bimetallic « 
ence, Contrast them with the words and attitude of the professed fri" > 
of silver above. On January 29, when the bill was under discus 


SON said: 

“Those who believe in an international agreement on this subject arc" 
abdica’ the power and independence of our nation, but are making «0 
honest vor elas Seen See Sens Waney sparated in inte! 
tional value, nearer nearer, and they believe that can be done by th ir 
international use. * * * ae 

This proposition is not new. It has been an established policy of ' 
United States since 


Congress and by repeated stat 
ments in platf and never departed from in a single instance by either 


orms, 
of Gn at eee at in 189. * * * ents of the 
jeer at the that there isa of securing concurrent action)! 4 
number of commercial nations of the withthiscountry. * * * Ther 
has never been a conference which has not_ made as respects th 
concurrent use of both gold and silver, and I venture the assertion that 0 
ate of he cane ene etree See an ps also the Scanc 


. 


navian States, there Is not a in Europe that is not in favor of tho 

effort which is proposed here. ae eae emppers © and advocate it, 

excepting onl Germany, which stands upon a pi as to its parliamentary 
pa om 


forces surrounding the Emperor. 

policy itis found in the platform adopted in 
vocate it because I believe it is in the interests of concurre' 
circulation of these two metals in the world and because it promotes th: 
commercial interests of the world to minimize the difference in the power 
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exchange between connecting trade countries. One or the other of 
these two metals, so long as these conditions prevail, will be the paramount 
metal. of them isto be paramount until we have the concurrent 
action of nations? It is that whic et 

chief trade of theworld. Who are these nations? Are they China, Japan, or 
the South American States, some of them having a gold standard and some 
of them having asilver standard, and all of them having a depreciated paper 
standard but paat te lies Europe, with its silver and its gold, having the 


gold s 





is the standard in the nations having the | 


a trade twelve times as great as all the trade of all the | 


silver countries combined. Therefore, unless we can minimize the differ- | 


the value of these two metals in the exchange of the world, this di- 


nce in . 
vergence will go on and the people who have the silver money are those who 
will be most in the exchanges which are necessary to be made.” 
On February 26, during the discussion in the House, Representative Dine- 


py said: 
ae The Republican party at St. Louis declared against the free coinage of 
silver by the independent action of the country, because they believed, as I 
believe, and a eee bimetallist in the world outside of politics be- 
lieves, such ent free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 is 
nothing in the world but silver monometallism. But the party said at the 
same time that they would promote, as far as in their power, an international 
agreement for the free coinage of silver under circumstances which should 
make every dollar in silver as good as every dollar in gold; and that pledge 
it is our duty to-day by the passage of this bill to endeavor to respond to. 


pplause. 
[Appliance Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the passage of this bill because I 
believe that its defeat under the circumstances under which it is presented, 
and in view of the ,. ledge which we made at the St. Louis convention, would 
result in @ Ss injury to the sound-money cause. [Applause.] It 
must be understood that there are in this country thousands, yes, millions, of 
yoters, who, W op to the free coinage of silver by thiscountry alone, 
because they believe it would give us simply silver monometaltism, as I be 


lieve it w — in favor of an honest effort to secure an international 
rreement upon nt, because they believe that if that can be secured 
through the coopera’ of the commercial nations of the world, it will give 


us a currency every dollar of which shall be as good as gold, and that we 
shall have a gold standard or its equivalent. That is what they believe. 
“Now, in view of the fact that there are millions of peente who believe 
that this van be accomplished, I hold, without entering upon discussion as to 
the probabilities of success, that it would be a fatal mistake, practically, for 
this side of the House, under those conditions, not to meet the wishes of those 
men, and £"s a thorough trial to this endeavor to obtain an international 
agreement. If it fails, then we shall have done our full duty in the premises, 
and no harm will have happened. If it succeeds, then we shall have secured 
throughout thecommercial world a universal and common standard of value 
that will promote international trade. I believe, therefore, under these cir- 


cu without entering upon discussion, that it is the duty of every 
Repu in view of the pledge that we have made, in view of the fact that 
we should the cause of sound money by refusing to meet our pledge, 
to vote for this proposition. 


One word further. When thesuggestion is made that gentlemen in favor 
of silver at 16 to lare voting for this bill, I want you to read between the 
lines of their and you can understand very distinctly that nothing 
would please so much as to see this bill defeated to-day, and if their 
votes would do it, they would so cast them.” 


REPUBLICANS FAVORABLE TO SILVER. 


Let us take w ee tery of the national financial legislation year by year, 
and show what Republican ism has do~* for bimetallism at home and abroad. 
The act of Fe 12, 1873, contained a provision for the unlimited coinage 
of silver dollars weighing 420 troy grains, nine-tenths fine, and made them 
legal tender for any amount not encsoting S. This was done upon the peti- 
tion of the Republican legislature and Republican governor of California, 
presented by the Republican Senator from that State. The act further pro- 
vided for the use of silver as subsidiary coin, so that, with the exception of 
the nickel 5-cent piece and the bronze cent, the white metal was able to be- 
come the entire small change of the American people after the resumption of 
woe re It did not provide for the coinage of the old dollar of 412} 
ths fine, because that amount of silver was worth more than 

for had been worth more than 100 cents in gold, and was no longer 
t to the mints for oa by owners of bullion, being more valu- 
able in that condition than as coin. e Government stamp, indeed, in that 


A 


case, would have set it forth to the world as worth less than the silver used 
to form it, but that act of 1873 was careful not to demonetize the silver dollars 
coined, containing in its sixty-seventh and last section an express 

ote ee act shall not = sonmtenen to affect 7 cone. — 
or upon former acts; butevery suc tis hereby 

saved.” And _ of course, the right of the silver dollar to pass as 
rare Congress, Ye in both branches, passed the act 

the resumption of specie payment. President Grant signed 

bill on 14, 1875, and under its provisions the use of silver as a 
money current among the people was made possible, after 


many years’ use of iated paper. If the Republican party had done 
Pothing more than this in the legislative field, it would deserve well of the 
Repu fz mating the obligations of the United States payable in specie 


on the Ist day of January , it laid the way for the highest possible use 
of silver t the land and attained that standard whereby every 
dollar in aoe became ood as gold. For this it de- 


oper and all as 
serves ye support ¥ — onest paiever = Sipotalion. And im, ite 
struggle standard it mus ve support, or we sha. 
sink to the level of Mexico or Japan. 


THE MONETARY COMMISSION. 


On the 15th day of August, 1876, President Grant gave his approval to the 


joint resolutions alread the Republican Senate, whereby a com- | 
passed by p , whereby a com 


was ving for its object, among others, an inquiry— 
First. Into the change which has taken place in the relative values of gold 
and silver; causes thereof, whether permanent or otherwise: the effects 


i 


upon 


: 


commerce, and finance, and the productive interests of 
upon the standard of value in this and other countries. 

the policy of the restoration of the double standard in this 
restored, what the legal ratio between the two coins, silver 


iu 


A a this body, showing the same rd for the interests of sil- 
Ee characte: Republican legislation, was placed Sena- 
Joun P. of Nevada. His co ues from the Senate were George 

a Republican, and Lewis V. , @ Democrat. 


ed 
the House, and William 8. Groesbeck, of Cincinnati, 
Prof. Francis Bowen, of Harvard College, a Republican, 
the ee as experts. The secretary was George M. 
a Repu ‘ 
report of three members of the commission, headed by Sen- 
in favor of the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 15; 


’ bcann ced Han L. Gibson, Democrats, and rge Willard, 
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tol the standard of the Latin T wl 1@ majority report 1 , 
f a e a the white m tal 3 wor ‘ l \ 16 to t 
‘ Nowa : - Mr. G me _ - on ‘ Ml Mr 
Gibs 8 parate 1 rep rr ‘ ofa 
new ! ’ Lod t N 

mmission find fa ht 

port u ibtedly r i 
which has co1 t 1 Al ‘ 





tary Conference of 1878 
FOR INTERNATIONAL BIM? 
By the act of February 28, 1878, Pr nt Ha 
the nations of the world to meet and « 
looking toward internations 
sentatives from the les 
























gates of the United St in Par I ‘ 

of finance. Ex-Gover ib E. ] \ 

Gen. Francis A. Walker and W. S. G ‘ 

Horton, a well-known au y 

tion; all except Mr. Groesbeck were Rx 

teously given the same rights on the flo 

Republicans preponderated. This > mol g 

nection with the reply of the An ns to a ‘ I 
dele tes This reads 

“The representatives of the fu 
to maintain in the world the ions 
gold, and they desire that ere long there shall | 
produce the result 

“In regard to the third and last proposition ‘ 
states which have the doubk andard,” or t } 
metals, ‘find Lpo et ‘ nto a1 
coinage of y, a8 representatives of the U1 Stat hav 
here expressly to enter into such an agreement. The diffi . ! W 
them, and whatever it may be they trust that it may bn 

This final statement, signed by all the Amer ns, taken | 
more clearly than columns of explanation what t Rept | 
at St. Louis by declaring in its platform for the free « 
international agreement with the leading « alt i 
which we pledge ourselves to promote.” 

At the meeting in Paris in 1878, Germany alone of the great al 
nations of Europe was absent. To the a led 1 i 
party of the United States, through three of its dist lished 1 
claimed its anxiety then and there to enter into reciprocal rela 
free coinage of silver. What was done then will be d > again Ww 
McKinley Administration, and, as will be explained shor vith « rt) 
of success. 

THE CONFERENCE O} 

Specie payments were resumed January | and Pr fay was 
again authorized to send delegates to an internationa ry conference 
held, like the one preceding, in Paris. The 1 i Sta is thera repr 
sented by William M. Evarts, lately Secreta: f State; Allen G. Thur 
late United States Senator from Ohi lr. O. Howe, late United States Sen 
ator from Wisconsin, and 8S. Dana Horton, who ervic at the former n 
ference and whose authoritative writings on bimetallism « tled h oe 
distinction. Afithe delegates except one, Mr. Thurmat ‘ uzain | ) 
licans, though the Congress which passed the resolution was D cratic in 
both branches. The sessions began on April 19, 1841, James A. Garfield being 
President of the United States 

The report of this Paris conference of 1881 is filled with statem« h 
attest the ardent support of the doctrines of bimetallism. What th: 1 
Garfield had said in his inaugural regarding the precious metals was the 
basis upon which all the delegates of the United States stood t! iwhout t 
protracted arguments. President Garfield expressed himself as f: we 

“ By the experience of commercial nations, in all ages, it has b found 
that gold and silver afford the only safe foundation for a m t 
Confusion has recently been created by a variation in the relative value of 
the two metals; but I confidently believe that arrangements can be made b 
tween the leading commercial] nations which will secure the general use of 
both metals. * * * If possible. such an adjustment to be made tl the 

yurchasing power of every coined dollar will be exactly equal to its debt-pay- 
ing power in all the markets of the world."’ 

To the same effect, read this extract from M.. Horton's note presented to 
the conference in relation to the Allison-Bland bill: “ By the law of February 
98. 1878, the United States became a teacher of reform monetary doct1 
The United States proposed to Europe concurrent c of silver and gold 
at one ratio, with a view to their convenient use in the countries of th 


their relation to each other 


posed union and the comparative steadiness of 
every where.’ 








THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE 

The last international monetary conference was held at Brussels Novem 
ber 22. 1892, Benjamin Harrison being President of the United States. Asatail 
former a ee the kind. the American representation was largely Rx 
publican, its memvpers being Senators WILLIAM B. ALLISON, JOHN P. JonEs 
James B. McCreary, Henry W. Cannon; E. Benjamin Andrews, of Brown 
University, and Edwin H. Terrill, minister of the United States to Belgiur 
The object they had in view is indicated in the letter of instructions with 
which they were supplied by John W. Foster, Secretary of Stat In it he 
says: 

**It is the opinion of the President [Mr. Harrison] and, ashe believes, of the 
people of the United States, with singular unanimity, that thefull 1 : 
ver as a coined metal at the ratio to gold to be fixed by agreement bety n 
the great commercial nations of the world would very highly pror 
prosperity of the people of all the countries of the world. For this reason 
your first and most important duty will be to secure, if p ble, a : 
ment among the chief commercial nations of the world looking to interna 
tional bimetallism; that is, the unlimited coinage of gol 
money of full debt-paying power at a fixed ratio i pina it the 
agreeing powers.” 

The report of the American delegates shows that the programme prepared 
on behalf of the United States containing the sentiment that in the opin- 
ion of this conference it is desirable that some measure may be formed for 
increasing the use of silver in the currency system of the nations”’ received 


‘ 


the approval of nearly every one of the nations | 

These declarations of approbation made by Great Britain, France, Spain, 
The Netherlands, and other great commercial countries, and the concomitant 
sentiment animating the conference, give the greater h to all who hold 
with the Republican party that bimetallism by international agreement 
affords the only practicable solution compatible with American common 
sense and American honor of the difficulties under which silver is laboring. 

CHANGE OF SENTIMENT ABROAD. 


The Brussels conference adjourned to meet May 3, 1893. Just twomonths 
before that date a motion made in the British Parliament to call the conference 
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rite cea seen’ 
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powers together was lost by a vote of M8 yeas to 229 nays. On that occasion 
the chancellor of the exchequer expressed himself thus regarding the con- 
ference: 

“If, in the futare, it is to do any good, it must discuss proposals made by 
responsible governments, If the United States shall call it together again 
Her Majesty's Government will preeeeeg Gorendy to discuss the question and 
would consider, in a courteous and friendly manner, any proposals that might 
be laid before it.” 

But on the 17th day of March, 1896, the British House of Commons without 
a dissenting voice, “ urges upon the Government the advisability of doing all 
in its power to secure 5 international agreement a stable monetary power 
of exchange between gold and silver;"’ in other words, in a little more than 
three years Parliament had changed its sentiments completely in regard to 
a bimotallic standard and had evidenced it by turning a vote of 81 inst to 
an absolute unanimity for such a measure as the Republican party favors. 

Thus the way now seems to be more clearly open than ever before for the 
Republican party to carry out its desires for international action in favor of 
true bimetallism. 

That the time is now more auspicious for favorable international action 
than ever before was testified by Congressman McCreary, of Kentucky, who 
was a member of the last international monetary conference, a Democrat, 
and a supporter of Bryan in the late campaign, though not agreeing with the 
extreme views expressed in the platform in behalf of independent action on 
the part of the United States. 

In discussing the bill for an international bimetallic conference in the 
House, on February 26, he said: “ Four international monetary conferences 
have been held in the last thirty years. The first was held at the invitation 
of France, and met at Paris June 17, 1867; the second met at the invitation of 
the United States at Paris August 16, 1878; the third was called by France 
and the United States, and held in Paris in 1881; the fourth and last was held 
at Brussels in 1892. There were but nine nations represented in the confer- 
ence of 1878; thirteen represented in the conference of 1881; but at the last 
conference, held in Brussels in 1882, twenty nations were represented, and 
all of the delegates were in their seats the first day the conference assem- 
bled. * * * While the monetary conferences that have been held were 
not successful on the main question, they made substantial progress in 
the cause of bimetallism, and helped to educate the people to open the 
way for that international agreement which I hope will come after a while. 
: believe the prospect for international bimetallism is better now than ever 

yefore.”’ 


GROWTH OF SILVER CIRCULATION. 


The following table, issued by the Director of the United States Mint, 
gives the per capita circulation of gold and silver in several countries in 1873, 
when silver was alleged to have been “struck down” in the United States, 
and the corresponding figures for 1897: 


Country. SET RSPR oY te ; = 
Gold. | Silver.| Gold. | Silver. 


United States 
Great Britain 


1 


41 
4.91 


s 
8 


SSRESEARSSESA 


° 


~ 


—s 
Mieco mR! 


Germany 

Russia 

Italy 

Belgium 

Netheriands 
Austria-Hungary -........... 
Australasia 


2. 
13. 
7. 


.. SPHon, 
SRSnrsSERBARSR 


Norway 


Thus it will be seen, when the dollar of our daddies was so “ plentiful,’ we 
had an average of 15 cents apiece. But twenty-four years after “ our stand- 
ard money was cut in two,” after the suffering of so long a period “ under 
the blighting effects of the gold standard,” we find that our per capita of 
silver has risen from 15 cents to $8.77 per capita, and that the per capita of 
silver money of nearly all other countries has also been increased, though 
not in nearly so large proportion as in the United States. 


DECEPTION OR WHAT!?—A Frew oF WILLIAM J. BRYAN’s NuMEROUS Mis- 
STATEMENTS OF 1896 DISSECTED. 


[By O. P. Austin.) 


“This conspiracy which we have to meet is a conspiracy which has for its 
ultimate object the striking down of silver as one of the standard moneys of 
the world.”’—Syracuse apeech. 

Mr. Bryan assumes that this ee * has been in active operation 
since 1873. Yet, according to the Director of the United States Mint, there is 
much more than double the amount of silver money in use in the world to- 
day than there was in 1873, and practically all of it is a full legal tender. 
Director Preston estimates the amount of silver money in the world in 1873 
at $1,817,600,000, while to-day it is $4,070,500,000. Here it is in tabular form: 


Silver money in the world in 1873 $1, 817, 000, 000 
Silver money in the world in 1896 4, 070, 500, 000 


If this is the result of a “ conspiracy " of twenty-three years, wouldn't it be 
well enough to let the “ conspiracy * go on? 

“We complain of the gold standard because an increased demand for gold 
has raised the price of gold and lowered the price of all those things which 
exchange for money.”— Buffalo speech, 

How can there be an inc demand for goid, when gold, silver, and 
paper money, as well as bank exchanges, have increased much more rapidly 
than the population in the past few years? The increased ease of producin 
both gold and silver has enormously increased the quantity of them offered 
to the public. Mulhall, Preston, and other authorities show that the gold of 
the world. coined and uncoined, has increased from less than $2,500,000,000 to 
over $7,000,000,000 in the past half century, and that the siiver money of the 
world, which Mulhall estimates at $1,900,000,000 fifty yeere ago, is now over 

000,000,000, The proportion of gold in the world which is made into coin 
1as doubled in the last fifty years, being now over two-thirds of the total stock 
instead of one-third, as it wasa half century ago. So there is apparently six 
times as much gold money and twice as much silver money in the world to-day 
as there was fifty years . Does this look as though there was “an in- 
creased demand for gold, which has raised the pose of gold"? 

“Our opponents can not ignore the fact that gold is now going abroad in 
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spite of all legislation intended to prevent it, and no silver is coined ; 
its place.""— Madison Square Garden speech. a 

Yes; the gold which went abroad in the fiscal year 1896 amounted : 
649 in excess of the importations of gold; but if Mr. Bryan will ex,, 
imports of merchandise for the same year, he will find that they w. 
715,402 in excess of those in the last year of the McKinley law 

Imports of merchandise have to be paid for in gold or its equi 
they been no more in 189} than they were in the last year of th, 
law, we could not only have zeye at home all of the 380.578.4649 w) 
abroad, but all of the difference between that and the $124,715.40 «+... 
importations due to the Wilson-Gorman Act, which Mr. Bryan | 
frame and pass, and which not only stimulated the importation «, 
manding gold for payment, but closed the factories of this « 
same time. 

“We believe that the free coinage of silver will bring gold to t} 
and that, too, without the aid of syndicates.""—Speech at Syrac 

If that is the effect of the free coinage of silver, why does it 1. 
countries which now have free coinage? The South America: 
had free coinage of silver for many years, yet the gold does not 
drifting tothem. They have actually mined $25,000,000 in gold 
ginning of 1892, yet they have lost most of that, and instead of t} 
to them under the free coinage of silver, as Mr. Bryan says wil! }in 
have lost their gold until they have eeag. bat $1.11 for each indi, 

Mexico has had free coinage of silver for many years; but iy<:, 
tracting gold, according to the Bryan theory, her gold has rapid), 
that, although she mines between four and five millions of go\\; 
goid money amounts to just 41 cents for each individual in her )) 
one-twentieth of what the United States has per capita. Does ¢) 
though the free coinage of silver would “ bring gold to this country 
without the aid of syndicates”? 

“Gold and silver are ditrerent from other commodities in t) 
limited in quantity. Corn, wheat, manufactured products, etc 
duced almost without limit, provided they can be sold at a pric 
stimulate production, but gold and silver are called precious m 
they are found, not produced."’—Madison Square Garden speech 

Does not Mr. Bryan know that the mining of gold and silver }). 
with enormous rapidity in the past thirty-five years? The an 
produced from the mines of the world since 180 equals all that ))r 
the world in over three hundred and fifty years prior totha: : 
single year now the world prosnas more gold than was produ: 
ter of a century prior to the gold discoveries in California. 1). 
of the purchases of silver bullion in 1893 so stimulated the miners 
to search for gold that they more than doubled the production 
in a single year. The silver mines of the world since 1860 hay 
more than half as much silver as they mined in the preceding thre 
and fifty years. 

“The increased demand for gold has raised the price of gold ani 
the prices of all those things which exchange for money.” — Buf: 

The one thing which primarily exchanges for money and measures jt j 
labor. The report of Mr. Bryan's colaborer in the silver vineyard. Senator 
Jones, of Nevada, asa member of the Aldrich committee of the United States 
Senate, shows that one hour of labor would in 189! buy more gold than it did 
in 1873, or in any other period of the previous history of the country There 
had never been a year in the history of the country, according to t! 
of the Aldrich committee, which is accepted by all parties as a , 
reliable, in which an hour of labor would buy as much gold as in 1»\\|, | 
at which this committee reported. If there has been any loss in t) 

wer of labor since that day, it is due to the filling up of the c 

oreign-made goods and throwing out of employment millions 
and not because of a gold standard which has been in operation, «: 
Mr. Bryan's admission, for twenty-three years. 

* As soon as the Bland Act went into force, the enemies of fro 
ceeded to repeai the Bland Act, and left nothing in its place. Bu‘ 
sentiment grew until 1890, and in that year the opponents of fr: 
being afraid of a free-coinage bill, secured another compromise, wi 
known as the Sherman law.”— Columbus speech. 

Mr. Bryan says: 

* As soon as the Bland Act went into force, the enemies of fr: 
ceeded to repeal the Bland Act.” 

The Bland Act went into uperation February 28, 1878, and « 
operation over twelve years. During that period over fifty tin: 
chver dollars were coined as had been coined in the eighty-on 
ceding the ac’ of 1873. This was accompanied by a constant fall i 
of silver, until the bullion in a silver dollar was worth about 7) « 

Bryan says: 

“They proceeded to repeal the Bland law, but left nothing in 
The very act which repealed it put the Sherman law in its place 
he adds in the same breath that: 

“ The silver sentiment w until 1890, and in that year the opp om 
free coinage, being afraid of the e of a free-coinage bi! 
another compromise, which was known 2s the Sherman law.” 

By this distortion of facts, well known to everybody who has «1. 

uestion any attention, Mr. Bryan attempts to deceive those w! 
amiliar with the subject. 


“ The free and unlimited coinage by “How much silver can con 
the United States alone will raise the (tothe United States)’ Nott 
bullion value to its coinage value,and silver of the world, because «!n 
thus make silver bullion worth $1.29 of it is more valuable at tli ' 
per ounce in gold throughout the other lands than it will | | 
world.” — Madison Square Ga mints under free coinage \ 
speech, Square Garden speech. 

These statements are absolutely at variance witheach other. Silv 
worth 68 cents per ounce anywhere in the world to-day. If there isa} 
in the world that it is worth more, all the silver of the world would. acc 
to Mr. Bryan's theory, tly rise to that price, whatever it mizht | 
as he said, ** it is more valuable at this time in other lands than it wou! | 
our mints under free coi .” it must be that he ex the price of silv 
under free coinage to go below 68 cents per ounce. Yet in the same s)) 
he says: “ The free and unlimited coinage of silver by the United States a 
will make the silver bullion worth $1.29 per ounce in gold.” 

* Bimetallism is indorsed by human history. The gold standard ha-! 
ing to indorse it except the misery which follows wherever it has er" 
tried."’—-Cleveland speech. . 

The sort of bimetallism which Mr. Bryan proposes is that which preva’ 
South America. Central America, and China. 


to-day in Mexi , ; 
The people of Mexico have a ta of money in circulation amount! 
to $4.95; those of Central Amer ; those of South America. $/.9+ (* 
clusive of their irredeemable paper currency); and those of China, © |" 
The gold-standard nations have a per ca ta circulation of from $10) to $} 
each. Does that look as «'Himetailiem is indorsed by huwan hi-tor 


and the gold standard has ng to indorse it except the misery which f! 
lows wherever it has been tried? 


“I only wish that this distinguished divine (Mr. Beecher), whose namo 














added to the great fame of your great city, were with us to-night that he 
aeght champion the cause of the people in their great fight of to-day.” 


Du the flat money and unlimited currency excitement of 1877, Mr 
Beecher said in his Thanksgiving sermon: ** Whenever in any nation there 
is such an attempt to tamper with standards that the moral sense of man is 
bewildered and berty is given to unprincipled men at large to cheat and to 
thful to obligations, to refuse the payment of honest debts, when- 
takes place it is all the worse for being done with permission of 
law. I hate the devil riding on a law worse than [ do the devil riding without 
a law under him. ver tampers with established standards tampers with 
the very marrow of vitality of public faith. Gold is the world's standard; 
gold is the universal standard of value.” 
* Railroad rates have not been reduced to keep pace with the fall of prices. 
« @ * The farmer has thus found complaint against the gold standard.” 
Madison Garden speech. fa 
Henry W. Poor, the celebrated statistician, who is recognized by every 
body as the authority on railroad rates, shows in a recent publication that 
the average price for Te conten by rail has been reduced from 2.21 cents 
per ton per mile in 1873 to eighty-three one-hundredths of a cent per ton per 
1 
mis is a reduction of or cent in average ratesof freight. The average 
rice of No. 2 sp wheat in Chi-ago during the year 1873, as reported in 
The official report of the Chicago Board of Trade, was $1.18 per bushel in cur 
rency, equivalent to $1.04 in = The same grade of wheat is selling to-day 
in Chicago for 68 cents, thus “mse reduction in selling price of wheat since 
1873 of only 34 per cent. Thus, while the gold price of wheat has fallen 34 per 
cent since 


the railroad freight rates have fallen 62 per cent. 

“They say that under bimetallism a foreigner could bring silver here and 
have it coined and exchanged for gold and take the gold home, leaving the 
silver. Where would he get the gold? This Government does not agree to 
swap Under bimetallism the Government would coin silver bullion 
into silver dollars and gold bullion into gold dollars, but would not agree to 
a Py for the other.”"—Asheville, N. C., speech. 

This is at last a frank admission that the Government would not attempt 
to maintain the ty between the silver and the gold dollars under free 

. The sae by which they could compare them would be the com 
an ratio of the silver and the gold, whichis to-day about32 tol. Yet Mr 
nst all propositions to put asingle grain more of 
silver into the dollar than is in it 4 Upon his own admission it may be 
assumed that the Government would, if he were its head, make no effort to 
make the silver dollars worth more than the bullion in them, and that they 
would therefore fall to a lower price than the Mexican dollar of to-day, 
because 7 eve less bullion in them than that dollar has. 

“In 1804 amount of our money in circulation in the United States was, 

to the Treasury Department report, $1,660,700,000. In 1895 the 
amount of money in circulation had fallen to $1,601,000,000, a decrease in one 
<e In 1806 the amount in circulation had fallen to $1,506,000, 
bo. means that in two years the amount of money in circulation among 
the had fallen $150,000,000."" 
vernment publication from which Mr. Bryan quoted these figures 
shows, on the very same page from which he quotes, that the amount of 
money inthe country fell only $74,803,453 in the two years in question, though 
the amount of money in circulation fell $150,000,000. It is the quantity of 
money in the coun which determines whether more money is needed 
of m is due to depression in business, which in vhis par 
ticular case is caused by the suspension of work in the factories of the coun- 
. ~ to the enormous importations under the Bryan-Wilson-Gorman 
tariff law. 

Why did not Mr. Bryan quote the figures on the money in the country. 

of those saneing to circulation? And why did he not admit, what 
everybody knows, that the loss of money in the country is due to the fact 
that in the two years in question the importations of foreign goods, which 
had to — or in gold or its equivalent, were hundreds of millions in 
gxcees of rate at which they were imported in the last year of the Mc 
Kinley j 


During the two years of which he complains the importation of foreign 

w of course had to be paid for in gold or its equivalent, amounted 
the enormous sum of $1,511,679,987, or ten times the amount of the decrease 
5 reer which he complains. Is it any wonder that the gold went 
abroad 


“Any legislation which lessens the world’s stock of standard money in 
creases the ex ble value of the dollar; therefore the crusade against 
silver must inevitably raise the purchasing power of money and lower the 
pe! value of all other forms of property.".—Madison Square Garden 
spe 


The amount of money in the world, both silver and gold, has vastly in- 
creased since what Mr. Bryan terms “the crusade against silver’ was begun. 
Tn 1878 the silver money amounted to less than $2,000,00,000. Now it amounts 
to and nearly all of it is full oan tender. In 1873the gold money 
of the world amounted to less than $2,500,000,000. Now it amounts to $4,0s8.- 
000,000. Thus it will be seen that the world's stock of metallic money to-day 

double what it was in 1873. Does this look as though legislation had 

the world’s stock of standard money?” 
“If the influences which are at work for the destruction of silver asa 
standard succeed in this direction, those same infinences will be 
turned against the weaker nations, and nation after nation will be turned 
from the use of silver."'—Toledo speech. 

Is it not rather absurd to assume that any given set of “influences” or 
organizations of men could have secretly and viciously induced the lawmak- 
ing powers of the most intelligent nations of the earth to do an unwise thing 
in such a short Is it possible that a handful of men could have com 

the inte t lawmakers of such nations as the United States, Eng 

atc Prance, TaSey, ont, Dessert, Sweden, Norway. Spain, Italy. 
eee. ustria- ungary, um, and the English colonies all over 
the MS to commit financial hes, all within a comparatively few 


y 

If a few men had been attempting a plan of this sort which was really bad, 
would they not have begun on what Mr. Bryan terms the “* weaker nations,” 
which would be more easily influenced, rather than to have begun with the 
and most intelligent? How can a syndicate, a few dozen ora 

at the most, huve been able so to deceive 350,000,000 of the most 

le of the globe within afew years’ time as to lead them to 
in regard to the subject uppermost inthe mind of all men 
t of business prosperity? : 
The advocates of the gold standard have never dared to submit that 
standard to the arbitrament of the ballot.”"—Columbus speech. 

There have been twelve national election#¥or members of Congress since 
the ae dropped the silver coins of the United States was offered in 
Congress. every one of these the people have had full opportunity to ex- 
ercise the “arbitrament of the ballot’ upon this question, and they have 
never elected = of a Congress in favor of reversing the proposition 
a act. Why dc Mr. an  / that it has not been submitted to the 
of ballot?” 6 silv: 


er-mine owners have for a quarter of 
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a century been urging tie people to submit the gold standard to the “ 
ment of the ballot’ upon it, 


tion of members of Congress by refusing to send to the House of Represent- 


other free-silver man, how he accounts for the: 








die 


arbitra- 


emselves every elec- 


and they have expressed t} 









atives a majority favoring the freo coinage of sil 

“The laboring man is for the restoration of silver suse he kr ; that 
under the gold standard we have hard times and falling prices, and they are 
hard on the laboring man."’— Milwaukee speech 

Any laboring man whose memory runs back any considerabl » knows 
that his earnings since 1873 have been larger, and that the ad which he 
receives will buy more than they did before that Mr. Bryan's iate In 
the cause of free silver, Senator Jones of Nevada joined with t! ther 
members of the Aldrich committee in showing that labor was better paid 
year by year from 1873 to 1891 than it was before IS875, putting the tigures for 
the war-currency period on a gold basis 

The same report also shows that the additional dollars which he received 
as his wages increased had also a larger purchasing power 

If there has been any fallin wages, it has been ice the closing of the 
factories by the passage of the free-trade law which Mr. Bryan helped to 
frame and pass, and which has filled the country with foreign manutactures 
Wages rose steadily after the passage of the act of I873,and their purchasing 
power also increased 

“A gold standard encourages the hoarding of money because money is 
rising; it also discourages enterprises and paralyzes industry Vadison 
Square Garden speech. 

The United States census reports show that in 1870, before the passage of 
the act which Mr. Bryan says established the gold standard, the number of 
manufacturing establishments in the United States was 253,148, employing 


2,053,995 working people, and paying them $775.544,343 annually, and turning 
out $4,232,225,.442 worth of products annually 
employed had increased over 700,000, the wages had increased t 


By 180 the number of hands 


»nearly a bil 
lion dollars, and the value of the product increased over a billion. In isthe 
number of hands employed was 4,712,622, or more than double that reported 
by the last census under free coinage; the wages $2.285.216,529, three times 
that in 1870, under free coinage, and the value of the product $9,372,457 283, or 
more than double that reported in 1870. Does this look as though the gold 
standard had “discouraged enterprise and paralyzed industry?’ Here are 
the figures for 1870, 1880, and 1800 in tabular form. Ask Mr. Bryan, or any 
n if the gold standard has 


“discouraged enterprise and paralyzed industry 


Establish 





Tear y an sat ton Value of man- 

Year. ments Employees Wages paid ierlinaati 
SEP dwente 250, 148 2, 068, 006 $775, 584, M3 $4, 282, 225, 442 
1880 _. 253, 852 047, 053, TOS | 5, 400, 570, 191 
1890 355, 415 283, 216, 620 9, B72, 437, 283 
Norte.—The figures for 1870 are based upon the paper-currency basis of 


that date, and if reduced to the gold basis, upon which the later 


statements 
were made, the contrast would be even more striking 


“You can not employ labor unless you can sell the products of labor ata 
profit, and as money goes up the profitsof labor must come down 
cuse (NV. Y.) speech. 

Mr. Bryan insists that money has been “ going up”’ ever since 1873, and that 
this has caused a reduction in the profits of labor and, of course, in the wages 
paid tolabor. Yet the report of his silver associate, Senator JoNus of Ne- 
vada, as a member of the Aldrich committee of the United States Senate, 
shows that the profits of labor increased steadily from 1873 to 1801 when cal 
culated upon a gold basis. Soitis evident that the “ profits” 


yva- 


of labor have 
increased under the gold standard, and that the dollars which are re« 





eived 
for such labor buy much more than they did prior to the act of 1873 

Mr. Bryan is right, doubtless, in the assertion that ‘* You can not employ 
labor unless you can sell the products of labor at a profit." That is what was 
told him when he helped frame and pass the Bryan Wil son-Gorman law, which 
brought in $124,715,4(2 more of foreign goods in its first year than the McKin 
ley law did in its last year. It is this fact, the filling up of our markets with 
foreign goods, which causes a lack of employment to-day, since, as he says, 
“You can not employ labor unless you can sel! the products of that labor at 
a profit.” 

* John G. Carlisle said in 1878: ‘Theabsolute and instantaneous destruction 
of one-half the entire movable property of the world would not pr wy 
thing like the distress and disorganization that must inevitably result from 
the permanent annihilation of one-half of the metallic money of rid.’ 
And yet the Republican party has pledged itself to join a cons cy to de 
stroy this money unless other nations come and help us to save our | le.’ 
Buffalo speech. 

Mr. Carlisle doubtless thought in 1878 that the world would suffer e use 
of silver as a money should be suspended; but it bas not been susper l.and 
there is no intention by anybody thatit shall be. Onthe contrary, the silver 
money of the world, which amounted to $2,500,000,000 in 1878, now a sto 
$4,070,500,000, and is being increased at the rate of over $100,000,000 a year 

The silver money of the world has thus greatly increased since Is78. There 
is much more money in the world for each individual to-day than there was 
in 1878. The Republican party has not pledged itself to join in any con 
spiracy against silver,as Mr. Bryan asserts, but.to cooperate with those 
European nations which have recently expressed a desire for an rease 
in its use. Every European nation of prominence has within the past fev 
years expressed a desire for iternational bimetallism, and the tim: ripe 
or it. 

“ Wait until you have drawn Japan and South America and all t! 
silver-using nations to a gold aontned. and then what? You will ha 
thing like $4,000,000,000 of standard money, which will be in shape w ‘s the 
money can be cornered by the great money owners of the world ar loled 
out to mankind at such prices as the owners shall deter ) 
speech. 

The gold money of the world is distributed as follows: Gre« 100,000; 
Central American States, $500.000; Bulgaria, $800,000; Servia, $3,000,000; Haiti, 
3,000,000; Mexico, $5,000,000; Norway, $7,500,000; Sweden, §$# 000,000; Canada, 
514,000,000; Denmark, $14,500,000; Switzerland, $14,000,000; Cuba, $14 
Netherlands, $29,200.000; Portugal, $38,000,000 Roumania, $38,000.00 
American States, $40.000,000; Spain, $40,000,000; Turkey, $50,000,000, 15 
$55,000,000; Japan, $30,000,000; Italy, $08,200,000; Australia, $115,000,00 
$120,000,000; Austro-Hungary, $140,000,000; Russia, $480,000,000; Ur 
dom, $580.000.000; United States, §600,100,000; Germany, $125,000,000 ice, 
$850, 000,000. Does it not seem rather absurd toassume that a few money own 
ers can “corner” this amount of gold, distributed over the world in the 
manner indicated, and “dole it out to mankind at such prices as the owners 
may determine?’ Besides,the gold of the world is increasing at the rate of 
over $200,000,000 a year. and at that rate will double the present vast «um of 
gold money in the world within twenty years, thus making its ** control” so 


much the more difficult. 
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“The Republican party has been legislating to make the dollar dearer. The price of wheat is dependent on the demand for it. If the mark. 
* * ck Laan, oo. J s 4 ; ‘if our pect cunzenes is pe —- eee at ae what it costs t. 
estima at $1,400,000,000 and our ulation is increasing a’ ratejof 3 per ere, is expec you wi t a livin, ice for vou 
cent per annum, it would take $42,000,000 increased circulation each year to | here? ” S price for your 


keep pace with the increased population. * * * What provision the not. 
Republican pets made for the supply of the money that we need? None Senator Peffer, of ae mlist leader, in his report on t) 
whatever.—Greensboro (N. C. } quecs of the fall ia agricultural to the Senate in 1894, said: 
There was added to the metallic currency of the onnies ee year $66,196,- “Our home prices for wheat are mreew controlled by the foreign 
781, or 50 per cent more than snfficient to “ keep pace with increase of the | market; and t is regulated who. supply the greater par 
lation.” In the preceding year. 1894, the amount added to it was 184,- | demand. The on our wheat market is to bring down prices 


Our strongest rival is now India, whose farmers, during the past s«\. 
furnished nearly one-half as much as we did of ee teow requi 
our best customer, England. * * * Wages of India farm hands | 
6 to 10-cents of our money per day and wheat costs about 13 cents pu; 
on the farm there.” 

Please read that again, fom 

India, which only entered wheat markets of Europe afte 
opened the Suez Canaland gave —— a from India to | 
is now supplying a large share of the w markets of Europe, . 
with wheat w she produces at 13 centsa bushel. The official! {j, 
that — soe fields of the world are now able to even drive | 

market. 

Is it any wonder that we get low prices for our wheat which ¢o 

Reme r, too, that India, where labor is 10 cents a day and w).. 
duced at 13 cents a bushel, is a silver-using country. Keep this fx. 
hk sens es the steady decrease in tho ) 


Now, let us have a little more of Senator or om the price of 


, or more than twice the amount needed for this p . There not 
been a year since the repeal of the Biand law in which the increase from the 
coinage of gold alone was not much more than enough to keep pave with the 
o> of population. The reduction of the money of the country and of 

hat in circulation is Que to the fact that the tariff law which Mr. Bryan 
ae enact brought enormous 4 of foreign goods into the ues 
took money out of it to pay for them, instead of keeping it at home an 
cpceieting among the workingmen at the mills and factories, as did the 
MeKinley law. 

“7 oe think you have hard times, what would it be if these same influ- 
ences succeeded in driving India toa gold standard, if they should succeed in 
“ Seeds teliscm Senieiitn 1898 nd is still euspe ded. 

coinage ver in was 8 and is s' n 

This action was taken on the recommendation of a commission on the cur- 
rency appointed on the recommendation of the council of the ernment 
of India. The mints of India were olosed to silver on June 26, with the 
avowed purpose of event establishing a single gold standard. y still 
remain closed to silver, no silver coins except fractional currency hav- 
ing been coined at the mints of India during the year 1804-95, most of this 
be mg feces of uncurrent coin and foreign coin. 

- earners know that while a gold standard raises the purchasing 
r of the dollar, it also makes it more difficult to co »tain possession of the 
— Madison Square Garden 2. t 

The re of the committee of United States Senate, of which his sil- 
ver associate, Senator Jonms, of Nevada, was a member, and whose report is 
apengaed by all parties as accurate, shows that the earni of labor have 
8 ily increased since 1873, the date at which he claimed United States 
went toa gold standard. 

The report of the Aldrich committee shows the average wages of labor in 
1891 were materially higher than they were in 1873, when the figures for that 

te are reduced to a gold basis, while the dollars now earned will buy on an 
average 25 per cent more than they did then. If there has been a decrease 
in the wages of labor since the date of the Aldrich report, it is that of the 
past two years, due to the closing of shops and factories by the tariff law 
which Mr. Bryan helped frame and pass. 


iculture that 

Pennsylvania and New York the average cost of ing a bushe! 
is about 65 cents. * * * In Ilinois it costs $10.20 to produce 
wheat, and the average yilt since 1873 has been a little less than 

* * * Wheat in costs but about 13 cents a bushel on t!. 
cents more puts it aboard and 25 centsadditional lands it on th: 
im Li This 50-cent w from India competes (in our bes: ; 
are with wheat on American farms at an average cost of 1) 

e 


Not a pleasing picture, is it? 
We used to 'y two-thirds of the world’s wheat market. N.\ 
y but one-third, and do it in competition with 13-cent wheat |: 
e London markets at a cost of 50 cents a bushel, all told. Is it sur), 
that wheat is low? 
What is the 


Second. Vary your ; 

How are you to do ? 

First. Create ahome market by supporting a protective tariff, whic) wi!) 
a to manufacturers.and employment to idle millions, wh. w:! 
thus mp money to spenn ene Set sony Sara paednets. 

Second. Support the gave you reciprocity on farm pr. 
protection for wool, a on produced by farmers. 

Under the reciprocity of the aleisanmnel four, wh: ut, and 
other Sheen poets imereased steadily and enormously, because we were 
able to get into foreign countries at a lower tariff rate than the gran 
ond Soup team other pasted Go west bad to pay for entering those coun 
tries. So wecould get better for our grain and flour under reciprocity 


Way Wuerat Fe..—A Few Facts ror FARMERS—INDIA WHEAT AT 13 
Crnts A Busuen Dip Ir—THeEeReE Is A REMEDY—RBEAD THIS AND Frnp Ir, 


[By O. P. Austin.) 


What was the cause of the low price of wheat in 1896? 
_ the use or disuse of silver had anything to do with it? 
et us see. 
Tn 1871 we had 000,000 in silver currency in the United States. Wheat 
was then worth r bushel. 
Tn 1895 we had fio,000 in silver currency in the United States. Wheat 


was then worth 50 cents a bushel. Under the ae Somah of the Mok law r factories were 
hese are official The books of the Treasury Department show nging up throughout M Vv: and on the Pacific Coast. and 
that we have twelve as much silver currency now as we had in 1871. Geach oteatn te we soon giveto our farmers the $10),00).000 


The figures of the Department of Agriculture show that the price of wheat 
osen ® only two-fifths of what it was in 1871. 

If the quantity of silver circulation has any relation to the price of wheat, 
it would seem to have a bad effect rather than a good one, for wheat has 
areadity ame. white the silver money in the country has steadily increased. 

you ve this 

If not, just run your eye over the follo table. It is made up of official 
figures from the weeget7 Cepeswnans — the quantity of aliver money in 
the country and the official figures from the Department of Agriculture as 
to the price of wheat. 


per annum which we now abroad for sugar. 
The repeal of the tariff law caused the importation «{ | 


wool te increase from 55,000,000 pounds to 206,000,000 pounds in a sing! 

an inerease of about 300 per cent. Besides this enormous incres-: 

wool, the tion of manufactured wool increased from $19,001)... 
under the law to $36,000,000 im value under the present «1 \\i\s 1 
law. Under the ‘*nley law the importation of was only about 
pounds, while the Wilson law in its first year it im 14,000,000 pou 
woolen ragsand shoddy from the hovelsand of Europe to be worked 
into clothes for our and clean American woo!. ‘I 


nee the silver money has increased and how the price of wheat | result of all this was a in value of the flocks from $1:»)'\' 000 
reased under the McKinley la unde: Wilson law. 

Run your eye down the silver column and see how it steadily increased. a get ry oan ey aaa means co. farmer 

Then run your eye down the column of wheat prices and see how it steadily (1) Better prices abroad for his means of reciprocity, which 


decreased, just as evenly and steadily as the silver column duces foreign tariffs on his grain while wheat growers of the world 


still pay rates of duty in the countries to which our grain would 0!) 


rates. 
( distribution of $100,000,000 a among the farmers of the \i 
mt ie the onnin whieh they can produ 
policy, which inaugurated th» | 


nnin: . 
(3) 4a increase home demand for grain and other farm roducts by such 





Year. 















1871. $1. 258 a protective tariff as will the manufacturers to start their mills on: 
Grane List 320, O00 008 eee ae comfortable 
Tr ving. 
Bin cescsnsasene - 45 369, 000, 000 4) Such a protective tariff on wool and other farm products as wil! sh-' 
Fel Bike womseomnerong 1.008 402, 000, 000 out from this country the of other of the world. 
Pe cccncneonsand 1. 037 437, 000, 000 Do you realize what of Wilson was on the farmers 
BEET v wowee socnnens 1.084 485, 000, 000 Read the table see the imerease in the import«! 
See TT 542, 000, 000 of all farm the Tr ete with t 
1879 .......-.-.--- 1.108 592, 000, 000 inet year the law look at Se wie which follows it and 
1880... 951 623, 000, 000 see the decrease in the exports of farm wed the des 
1881... 1,198 624, 000, 000 tion of reciprocity by the repeal of the law and the adoption of the 
i. - 625, 000, 000 Wilson law. 





Einengs, fan's tae last fiscal year 
Now, let us apply the usual argument of the politicians and silver advo- epaee the ison 
if an increase of 1,100 t in our sil ia wnee | cee eee ah 1804 and tho ale 
. . cen our ver at which the 
tine has been escouapanted by a fall ef @0 per cont oe annual covered 
the same rate of increase The fiscal year 1>\'t 
wheat the price of wheat will go to 1 cent a bushel in twenty more years of McKinley law, ao( 
additions to our silver ioe bad begun its 
It is just as logical to argue it that way as it is to nt a fairly 


to give for the first 
acourate i. 

of citizens re 
Simple enough, if you stop and think it out. 
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vied 
————ee CTC, See O"')7~>7” — — 
Imports of farm products. | The average value of these savings per stockholder amounts $313. As 
ere sens apap een hg an average payment of $13 per share yearly of dues, and basing t) 
| McKinley | Wilson law, | « te upon the last re t the United Sta Labor ( ' ver, this 
| law, fiseal | calendar t would represent a sav f about two years and six months. In 
year 1864. | year 1895. rds, the whole sum of $626,000,774 repre t | and profits 
— ae | members within that period, a ” ‘ \ the ¢ tal 
of the national banks in ex “a 
elite ceeennn 2 2-~20sc0-rn anne $11, 001, 798 | Daring theoper 
Wine .n0n nnrenenmseen mann terete nnn n nnn ne nnn n nen nne 6, 739, 425 that ov er 1.000.000 homes have b i : 
re Seasnaaseqdecsocsccce ones 3, twice the number of homes secured thr : 
eathe , O08, & oe dat : 
Cotton ( | 8, 010, 265 5, The growth of these institutions and t! ’ thas 
Rice ....-00----- ---+ 200s ween eee ee +--+ ---- --- +--+ 2, 464, 225 2, ») has been slow, but it has been greatly ir : 
Animals .... .-------++---+--+---+----+------------------- >=. es r¢ shown during the last financial disturbances Can tl er 
Sane ene Senes Sean cones cs cece cocns concce coccee 2, 305, 695 6 financial disturbance, which wouk rt y 
Pret Mi ecasne=o--4----------- cerccecoeee «eee 1,981, 317 2 486,736 | free coinage of silver : vs — . 
; ~ a7 ” . 19 ‘ oy Ps 
Provisions orn aas Saw c cree cece conn anne ence veces 1, 797, 847 2, 106, 130 Could the directors of these associations guarat the fut 
Flax (unmanu uw ivihiends2ciceihnanedapans 1, 336, 845 2, 239,920 | the kind of money with which they would be 1 uid? We i 
CONCOKO . -n2n0 «~~ 2 -- oo one oo ~~ + - = - 20 = eee eee ee ee = ee 1, 247, 198 1,471,001 power, or pract l, to guarantee to any borrow re er that } 
Hay nati ctadhideiadiins. wt 761, 987 2,191 635 | not, with the fluctuating value of an unstabl ences required in t 
Wheat....--.--------------------------------+-------- | 761, 1i7 1,121,789 | future to repay his loans in a dollar of apy ate grea val 
626, 682 3, 083, 626 The loans of these associations are generally m l 1 
454, 415 547,045 | about ten years. It is necessar . 4 
B58, 744 501, 137 tain, and > tract be made Li 1 
239, 918 1,212, 243 | in order men nay wel a 
GB ccnnecnaseenwdnccncess coerce oo -sceooen-o-ere --- eee] 190, 536 219, 450 the repayment his debt to be ty agement rs . sl i} 
ete ic a ae 3 definitely informed as to the amount they will he 1 i 1 of 
Exports of farm products. | So. rl tisf 1 ; 
dl Lis a lever Db SALISLA uy arra r ae ‘ 

; | that will fluctuate from time totin is has been the! \ all at m 
<----««| $210,800,298 | $180, 890,645 | (The issue of a 47-cent dollar without the Govern: tguaranty to ma } 
ee S 106, 774,558 | 25, 4. 486 | its parity witb gold is simply tn 

5 73 132, 456, 843 Building and loan as sitions have p the t 
ivibet , 7H) 50, 202. 886 | been no question or suspicion as to tl ilu lollar wh 
note 59, 470, 041 | 40. 898.547 | by the association, or any question by the rrower as to t 
e-s--| 40,089,721 | 37. 348. 753 | — which he received and would be required to 1 l 
eeeses| 98,338,357 37,411, 044 n view of the success in the past of these institutior in tl n I 
ae yee 35. 608. 180 3.791.014 | directors afford to risk any cl unge of value or tat per with the $2 
Pass 26,907,701 | every dollar of which is as good as gold, by encouraging the heme 
Oetiis.csnutiokes + RR RRR NEE 30, 211. 154 | 27, 907, 766 | planting the present dollar, worth 100 cents in gold, with a 47-cent dollar 
sadoumgundeina 16, 696, 583 16, 522,018 | The loss resulting from a decrease of purchasing power, and suffered 
RS om +5 de 8, 807, 807 7.851.246 | those who have saved part of their earnings in the past, must go prima! 
ah 7,941, 985 1, 983, 894 | to the owners of silver mines and silver bullion, as it is their produc which 
7,180, 232 3,401, 117 | @ fictitious value is at first given; other articles of barter and sale sin 
5, 676, 936 1, | price later, while wages are always the last to rise 
2 A RRO EIN 4.4 It isa sacred duty which every building-association stockholder owes to 
«+00. l, himself and to those who are dependent upon him to preserve the int rity 
oe ka eee 2 of his little savings, and the value of his hard-earned accumulations, by op 
os rey 1. posing with voice and vote the free-silver delusion which now threatens to 
1. | undermine their value and rob him of half of his possessi 
hlade none The attention of ey stockholder is called to the action of the r 
Barley...,..-.---- |e. ila ena RC aaa atives of their interest, 1 mtiy assembled at the meeting of { ed 
Sugar and molasses.................-..-.--.---..---- States League of Building and Loan Associations, held at Philade s, July 
NE eee cocccccecces 2, 027, 934 22 and 23, 1506, where the following was adopted by a mati 
Vegetables 1, 740, 604 BU . 
ee, cncesencuss anesteosaton , 740, UILDING AND LOAN ASSOCTATIONS 
ew cee 890, DOE : 
eas —— core coceccen cocese 210. oa “Tt is the sense of this meeting that the interests of all sharch 
....... Seucess cccess eoeasune 126 532 | fran Building and Loan Associations in the United States demand that the presen 
OO RRO e mama wen e nnn o rere tesencen cess ’ | e standard of values, upon which the monetary stem has been ba i nee 
lendicdindicivanthdithidiiinate ohcinin —. | the resumption of specie payment in 1879, shall remain unchanged and 
Now you know how to remedy the present unsatisfactory condition on | Violate ; ; 
the farm. ; “ We believe that the interests of every class in the community, and | 
Go back to protection, reciprocity, encouragement of the beet-sugar in- | cially those of the great wage-earning class, imperatively demand that 
dustry, encouragement of the wool industry, encouragement to manufac- | dollar in circulation, whether coin or paper, shall be equal in | 
ment to home industries of all kinds, and thus give the | power, and therefore equal in value to every other 
home market a consuming power which it had under Republican protection. | * Patriotism demands that the ‘dollar’ bearing the mint mark of the United 
Do this and we shall see happy homes and the good prices which we | States shall be the equal of the dollar of the most advanced nations, and 
had under tled to full faith and credit all over the world: and to that end it must 


Do not to the man who tells you that the price of silver makes the | Maintained free from all suspicion of debasement or r liatior 
price of farm products These statements embody the convictions of the representative | 





upmarket records, turn to your own account books, and you will find | @ssociation men trom all States wherein State wu i been me 

that corn and oats, and hogs and cattle, the staples you have to sell, brought | and who met with a view solely of considering the best interests of all t! 
you as good prices in 1890 as in 1872, and the money you get would buy more | people connected with the movement, with no personal ends in view 
of your necessities, because protection had resulted in the cheapening of all | private ‘‘axes to grind.” 
manufactured This is not a question of party politics, nor a question of nationa I 

Why did you get good pricesin 1890? Because under Republican protection | is 4 question of pursuing an honest policy in maintaining the j 
the country was prosperous, workingmen were employed at good wages, and | money of the United States as it now exists and of honest dea 
they were able to buy what you had to sell. man and man. 

men who talked free trade to you four years ago, and whose legislation All citizens, without distinction of birth, whether native Amer 


in 1804 ruined home market, made tramps out of your best customers | naturalized citizens, and whatever may have been their political a 
and sent them tosoup houses instead of their own well-filled dinner pails, are | in the past, can consistently stand together on the platform of sound money 
afraid to come back this year and talk tariff to you. by repudiating the platform of free and unlimiter nag the ba It 
are responsible for the present affliction you are suffering, and in | to, by seeing to it that its false pretensions are finally and forever buried 

draw your attention away from what they have done and make you | at the November election for President of the United + ; 
forget w ed when you trusted them before, they are now offering 
the free of silver as another quack remedy for the disease they 


Can the same men fool you twice in four years? 


IMPORTANT TO SHAREHOLDERS—THE Errect oF FREE COINAGE OF SILVER 
ON BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS AND THEIR MEMBERS. 


The most important question in a generation, affecting the interest of ; 8 mo | . 
building, loan, and es associations, has been presented for their answer yeaine assess eae ig ge 2 
and be decided at the pending Presidential election in November. On | yy. cca, marette ; on’ dan ant a)’ O14 
aeeere the confidence, safety, and prosperity, and the very Rhode i... : mr 121 , com 
+ Shall tho savings of the 00,00) exomnbone. carefully laid by in these insti- Connecticut ..... ’ ; : oo - 
spttons ines used 


i 


Assets of building, loan, and savings aas / 


Hi 


States A 


EASTERN 


or to purchase a home, be repaid in currency of 
value, every dollar of which is as good as gold, or by a 
worth 50 cents on the dollar in its purchasing power? “MIDDLE 
at present over 2,000,000 stockholders in these associations, 9) | 
ing whom earn their li by their daily w: orsalaries. Accord- | New York. 5), 172, 683 166. 485 


3 
— 
g 
2. 


ere has been savedand deposited by these | New Jersey , } 38,882,110 94, 167 
in the different associations (not ne eh 100 | Pennsylvania ‘ 108, 943, 346 | 3, 422 


not reporting) and is now deposited to their credit 774,781. | Ohio...... ' ies 92, 121, 650) 79, Wat 
of this is due the members in dollars as good as gold, and | Indiana sient ; jee 34, 347, 023 142, 003 
been contributed rong economy and often deprivationof | Illinois --...-- ; ; . ; / 22. 630, 258 HO OO) 

of The States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jer- | Michigan -.-.....--.--....-- ; 7, 300, 865 3. R25 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, have contributed Wisconsin -..... hedtlnhiaiahpebatntaneess ; 3,197, 142 13, 610 
amount. i cased ecowes wmiditeaae ; : 7, 5, 008 87, 257 

“J alone represents 312 associations (117,700 members) | Minnesota...-.. ee aa a Bae a 15, 739, 680 47. 623 


The city of Cincinnati, 334 associations (101,605 
vings. Nearly every town of importance, from Es incntetpbiiivemmmintiantitdrionaipman Cae ¥ 3,008 
a 


of 
orth and Bouth, & represen by a building association. — ———= 
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Assets of building, loan, and savings associations—Continued 


| Member 


Assets 


States | 
ship 


sol 


rHERN 





I ‘ 112, 109, 386 301, 344 
8) { < DORIED. . <x cine eauw anes chonwpentn senna | 6,717, 07 21,599 
WESTERN | 
North Dakota masa 257, 833 | 636 
Sonth Dakota | 1.711' 488 8.491 
- 8.888, 001 11, 460 
Kar ‘ ‘oe " 2,591, 585 8,155 
4) 1 Saein wall 21,284 170 
rotal . ! 8,470,191 | 28, 912 
PACIFI 
O om 1, 335, 736 | 2,997 
Wi Oo ‘sche teheal 681, 800 2,550 | 
California ...... ae | 21,500, 520 37,470 
NR. oc accaided¢ + ance murandaeunie Been Antiesewick ee 69, 734 | 211 
| 109,858 | ; 
MM Rs ibd Ea Gwe cw aveed anvibahsenens meetin abeebubeiibe 591, 158 | 
Utal 991, 501 | 
Wyoming ~ 398,128 | 
C ado pcaiaabeins | 7, 243, 004 | 
NN Mexico 308, 912 O77 
RIOR io odin onic tkacunsdecsweascesdbuddgeerdanmee | 155, 748 } 391 
! 
Potal ara ; ene 65, 966 
Total of all, not including about 100 associations 
not reporting 626, 774, 72 1, 960, 420 
| 


MaIn* Facts Anout GOLD AND SILVER. 
FIRST 
s been measured by gold 
That by which something else is measured is the standard of value 


1. Silver bas alway 


The 
number of ounces of silver an ounce of gold would buy has always been the 
ratio 


3. Like all other values, the ratio of silver to gold has been controlled by 


supply ana demand 

+. When this Government was founded, the commercial or true ratio was 
believed to be 15 to 1 

» At that ratio silver was admitted free and unlimited tothe mint. Gold 


dollar, 24§ grains fine gold; 24$ multiplied by 15 equals 371} graius fine silver, 
‘silver dollar of the daddies.” 

The intent and belief of the *‘ daddies’ was that 371} grains of pure silver 
d buy as much of anything as 24 grains of gold would buy; or that 15 

of fine silver would pay as much debt as 1 ounce of gold. 

SECOND. 

1. The ratio of 15 to 1, fixed by law, remained actually correct but a very 
short time 

> 





Owing to admission of foreign coins which were inferior, no American 
goid or silver coins circulated. Coinage of silver dollars was suspended in 

and was not resumed until 1835. 
In 1837 the weight of the silver dollar waschanged to 412} grains of stand- 
ilver by a slight change in the alloy. The ratio between the silver and 













gold dollar was then 16 to 1, a slight reduction in the weight of the gold dol 
lar having been made in 1854. 

4. Silver then became more profitable to export than to coin. 

5. ‘Thus we went to the single gold standard, on which we have been down 
to the present time 

THIRD, 

1. The change in the coinage law in 1878, popularly known as “the crime 
of 1873." was not surreptitiously made, as is sometimes claimed. The bill had 
» red at five sessions of Congress, and the omission of the silver 
a explained to be because of the fluctuation in the value of silver as 





sured by gold. Even Senator STEWART voted for the bill, as did all the 
Senators from silver-producing States 

2. The coinage act of 1873 did not deprive silver dollars already coined and 
in circulation of their legal-tender quality. 








3. In 1878 a law was enacted authorizing the purchase of $2,000,000 worth 
of silver per month by the Government and the coinage thereof into dollars 
of 412) grains standard silver, which coins were to be full legal tender. 

4. There were coined under this act, from 1878 to 1890, 378,166,798 silver dol- 
lars, or forty-seven times as many as were coined from 1792 to 1873. 


) These 
dollars are all a full legal tender 

5. In 1890 an act was passed requiring the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of 
silver per month, to be paid for in Treasury notes. The hope that this pur- 
chase of nearly the entire output of American mines would restore silver to 
a parity with gold was not realized, and silver bullion declined to nearly the 
lowest point in its history. 
6. The act of 1800 was repealed in 1893 at a special session of Congress 
called by President Cleveland, who pointed out that the credit of the Gov- 
ernment in silver coinage was exhausted. There were coined under its pro- 
Visions 39,181,484 standard silver dollars, most of them in the first year of its 
operation 

7. There have been coined by the United States, in the one hundred and 
four years since the mints were opened, 431,320,457 silver dollars, all of which 
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| tended that 15 ounces of silver would purchase as much as 1 ounce 





GRESSIONAL RECORD. 


sialic in a pene meeeenane a) 
are a full legal tender to-day. Of this number 423,289,219 have been coined 
since the ‘“‘crime of 1873,” so called, and only 8,031,238 were coined before that 
date. 

8. All the silver dollars in our currency are full legal tender at 100 cents 
each (except for redemption of gold certificates, which are not legal tender). 

9. Subsidiary silver (half dollars, quarter dollars, and dimes) is legal ten- 
der to the amount of $10 in any one transaction. 

10. The total limited legal-tender silver coined is $179,566,288.6). 

ll. Total silver coined by the United States down to July 1, 1896, $696,464,- 
343.10. 

FOURTH. 

1. The reason why a new demand for free coinage of silver by the United 
States has arisen is that, owing to increased production, caused chiefly by 
improved methods of mining and better facilities for transportation, the out- 
put of silver has become so large as to diminish its value in relation to gold. 

2. Down to 1873 silver was more profitable to export than to coin, and that 
year only $293,600 was offered for coinage in the United States. 


2 


3. In 1856 the world’s production of silver was 351,400,000 ounces; real ratio 


| to gold, 15.38 to 1. 


4. In 1876 the world’s production of silver was 67,753,000 ounces, or more 
than double. Real ratio to gold, 17.88. ; 

5. In 1886 the world’s production of silver was 93,297,000 ounces, trebling 
that of 1856. Real ratio to gold, 20.78. : 

6. In 1895 the world’s production of silver was 165,000,000 ounces, or more 
than five times what it was in 1856. Real ratio to gold, 31.56. 

7. That is to say, an ounce of gold is worth to-day nearly 34 ounces of silver. 

8. Yet owners of uncoined silver want us to acceptit for free and unlimited 
coinage at the ratio of 16 ounces of silver to 1 ounce of gold. 

FIFTH. 

1. The effect would be to flood the country with silver dollars worth 46 
cents. 

2. When the Government was founded, the ‘‘ daddies" believed and in- 


of gold, or 
that 15 ounces of silver would discharge a debt which 1 ounce of gold would 
discharge. 

3. To-day it requires 34 ounces of silver to pon nee ounce of gold. If we 
coined silver at 16 to 1, therefore, we would be forcing on ourselves a dollar 
of a purchasing power or debt-paying power of less than one-half the present 
dollar of our currency, all its dollars being kept up to a value of 100 cents 
each by the existing gold standard. 

4. Free coinage of silver would put us on the silver standard with China 
and other countries in which labor is in practical serfdom and civilization is 
scarcely begun. 

5. There is not in the world to-day a first-class nation that opens its mints 
to the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

6. Remember always that 52 times as many legal-tender silver dollars 
have been coined by the United States since the so-called * crime of 1873" as 
were coined before that date. In the face of this enormous increase of coin- 
age, the price of silver has fallen one-half. 


Stock ARGUMENTS OF FREE-COINAGE MEN BRIEFLY ANSWERED. 


1. That the free coinage of silver will make money plenty. 

It will not. It will drive more than $600,000,000 of gold out of the country, 
and it will require years of work by the mints to replace this amount with 
silver. 

2. That silver was demonetized in 1873. 

It was not. To ““demonetize ’’ means to abandon the use of asmoney. Up 
to 1873 we had coined only 8,000,000 silver dollars; since that time we have 
coined 423,000,000 full legal-tender silver dollars, and they are ail in use and 
all full legal tender 

3. That the present hard times result from the gold standard 

One cause of hard times is the continual agitation for cheap money. 
Under the gold standard we had unexampled prosperity, until the agitation 
for more silver and low tariff unsettled business 

4. That the gold standard has ruined the country. 

The wealth of the country more than doubled from 1870 to 1890 

5. That the gold standard has cut wages in half. 

From 1870 to 1890 wages increased 28 per cent, and their purchasing power 
72 per cent. 

g That silver is not a legal tender. 

Silver dollars are legal tender to any amount for debt, public or private, 
and subsidiary coins are legal tender to the amount of $10. 

7. That free coinage will make 371} grains of pure silver sell for §1. 

Three-fourths of the earth's population have free coinage of silver, but 
371; grains of silver sell for 47 cents. 

8. ‘That the dollar of the daddies must be restored. 

It was restored in 1878, and over 423,000,000 of them have since been coined. 

9. That silver has fallen in value because it is denied free coinage. 

‘ Silver began to fall one hundred and seventy-three years before we stopped 
ree coinage 

10. That this country is big enough to adopt free coinage and restore silver’s 
value independently of the rest of the world. 

If ~— fourths of the people in the world have failed, how can 70,000,000 
succeed? 

11. That the ‘* money power” has cornered gold and made money scarce. 

There is $6,786,437,000 of gold in the world, and no combination could possi- 
bly corner it. 

12. That we are being driven into bankruptcy by scarce money and high 
interest. 

In 1873 we had $18.04 per capita; in 1894 we had $24.28 per capita. 
rates of interest have fallen 50 per cent. 

13 That the larger the volume of currency the higher are prices 

France has $35.77 per capita; Switzerland has $9.97. Prices are the same in 
both countries. 

14. That primary money only is a measure of values. 

Gold is the primary money of both France and Greece. 
gold per capita; Greece has only 23 cents. Prices 
tries. 

15. That free silver will make the farmer’s wheat sell for $1. 

But that silver dollar will only purchase what 50 cents will buy at present. 

16. That the silver men demand bimetallism. 

In his Centralia speech, W. J. Bryan said: ** The Democratic party has de 
clared for a single standard of silver."". That means silver monometallism. 

17. That free silver will raise wages. 

From 1860 to 1865. 49-cent paper dollar raised prices 116 per cent, and only 
raised wages 43 per cent. The purchasing power of all wages was reduced 66 





Since 1873 








France has $22.19 
are the same in both coun- 


per cent compared with the gold wages of 186). 
is. That free coinage will raise the price of silver to $1.29 per ounce. 
With an annual purchase for coinage of 2,250 tons per annum, the price fell 
| from $1.17 to 78 cents between 1890 and 1893 and the production increa: 
er cent. 
. 19. ‘That nature has fixed a ratio of 16 to 1 by yieldin 
mines in weight about sixteen times as much silver as gold. 


sed 36 
annually at the 














This is not true. The ratio in which the two metals have been produced 
has varied continually and very greatly. Ac« 

statistics we have. the ratio of gold to silver pr ndduced was about 1 to & from 
1493 to 1520, about 1 to 48 from 1581 to 1640, and 1 to less than 4} from 1851 to 
1860. Between these extremes the ratio has varied very widely 





ording to the most trustworthy 





RAPID PROGRESS OF 


THE DINGLEY Biti—Irs RecoRD COMPARED WITH 
THAT OF OTHER TARIFF MEASURES 
The following table (prepared by Mr. William T. Bingham, a correspondent 
of the New York Sun) gives a comparison of the number of days the McKin 
ley, Wilson, and Dingley bills were in process of legislation: 


McKinley, Wilson | Din 


gley 

bill bill bill 

Days Days Days 
Debated in House...-... sips eal dalaciaa reese | 35 25 10 
In Senate Finance Committee. 26 $7 M4 
Debated in Senate. ......--- RS 5 42 
In conference ...........- 10 36 10 
156 208 Q7 

Actual time from reporting to House until be- 

coming a law nasi saad ethach adios 16% 25:3 125 


Mr. Harrison was elected November, 1888, and Congress met December, 
1889; the McKinley bill became a law October 1, 1890, or almost twenty-three 
months after the election, and almost ten months after the meeting of Con 
gress. 

Mr. Cleveland was elected November, 1892, and Congress met August 7, 
1893; the Wilson bill became a law August 28, 1894, or almost twenty-two 
wonths after the election, and more than a year after the meeting of Congress. 

Mr. McKinley was elected November, 189, and Congress met March 15, 
1897; the Dingley bill became a law July 24, in less than nine months after his 


election, and in four months and nine days after Congress met 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. PETER J. OTEY, 
VIRGINIA, 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 3879) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to encourage the industries of the United States 


Mr. OTEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Having expressed my views fully on the measure 
now before this body when it was before it last March, and hay- 
ing had nothing to occur to cause any modification of those views, 
it is my purpose to discuss the effect of such Republican ! 
tion as this on my State. 


tisla- 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


advancement and progress without prosperity. and 
have existed in Virginia. 


Ours is a dual Government; both S 1 Fed Govern- 
ments must perform their allotted fun t reatest 
good to the greatest number. The State may perform its fune- 
tion, but if the Federal Government perfo1 t its duty, the tree 
of prosperity will bear no fruit. 

This tree has been subjected tothe blight Federal legislation, 
taxation galore, prodigal expenditures, tariff and money isla 
tion—enough to have destroyed its roots and rendered « 1 bud- 
ding impossible. 

It is the function of the Federal Government to } Le est 


markets for the produce of our peopl This it h 

The State is powerless to do so, and the tariff bills 1 
we have been forced to live precluded it, as 
It is the function of the Federal Government 


to supply bo 
and silver coin as a medium of exchange, which it has denied. 
No State is permitted to make anything but gold and silver coin 
a legal tender, and yet Federal legislation forbids the us lver. 
The wonder is that all State legislation has not been n lized 


by such Federal action. 


It matters not what is the 


increased \ 


ime of production, 
manufacturing, and the mechanic arts that have resulted from 
good State government, prosperity will not be an attendant when 
Federal legislation reduces prices so that no profit accru So 
then, if it can be shown that the party in power in a State has 
provided the conditions for such increase, which, under proper 
Federal legislation, profit and consequent prosperity would have 
followed, and such Federal legislation was denied, who can lay the 


blame of the want of prosperity at the door 
in this State? 

Then, too, when it can be shown that actt 
conditions occurred when another party got control, and i) 
when it lost control, it is clear that its temporary control 
something to do with the decadence. Analyze the acts of the 
Democratic party in Virginia, and it will be seen that it has never 
failed to foster the welfare of her people, to maintain their honor, 
and sustain the integrity of the Commonwealth. 

The great and perplexing question of taxation has been handled 
with consummate skill. Where there was a deficit, a surplus has 
grown. The revenues have been increased without inc of 


or the domi ant t urty 


1al decadence f these 


proved 


had 


ise 
taxation. Assessments have been equalized, so that not more than 
one-fourth of the burdens of taxation now rest on the producing 
classes, whereas before three-fourths of it almost crushed the 
farming element of the State. Expenditures have been econom 
| ically regulated, so that increased appropriations have been made 
to schools, asylums, higher institutions of learning, and to our 
own Confederate veterans. 
In an interview with me which was published in the Washing 
ton Post in the early part of this spring [ said (I inco ite itas 


When the war between the States ended, Virginia lay prostrate, | 


like Samson after Delilah had shorn him of his strength. 

There are those here to-day who were not born when, in 1865, 
the vultures from the North flocked to the South to feed on the 
exhausted body of the once glorious and great Old Dominion. She 
had already been dissevered, that another star might be added to 
that flag which floated in triumph over the greatest battlefields of 
modern times, and which her people had helped to make renowned. 
But the edict had gone forth that for a time at least the name 
of Virginia should be blotted out, and that the mention of her 


great and glorious memories should be treason; that the fame of | 


her sons should not be written, and that thenceforward District 
No. 1 should take the place of Virginia. 

Four long years did her white people bear the voke, during 
which time their good sense, conservatism, and courage engaged 
the admiration of the whole world. In 1869 they were given an 
opportunity to speak, and once again did that old party, which 
for fifty-two years prior to the war had guided the destinies of the 
nation, hoist the Democratic flag, on which was emblazoned “Sic 
semper tyrannis,” and control of State affairs once again passed 
into the hands of the white people of this battle-scarred old State. 

It is only necessary for us to compare the conditions now with 
then. 

Place a thermometer before us and let us suppose that the de- 
grees represent advancement and progress, civil and religious 
liberty, and human happiness; and compare the mercury at dif- 
ferent stages since 1869, and the record will show that it had 
reached zero in 1870. At the end of two years it had risen and 
continued to rise till 1881, when the Democratic party lost and the 
mercury fell. Another two years passed, and it recovered, the 
upward movement being caused by the restoration in part of 
Democratic rule. Two years later this restoration was complete, 
and the mercury has risen ever since. Ido not mean to say that 
prosperity has attended this upward march. There may be great 


part of my remarks) of the Republican party of Virginia 
‘* It is principally composed of neg Phere are th nds of 


yr a 
i) ° 


names on registration books which have not been purged, which 
under a new registration would melt away. Virginia i white 
man’s State. Nowhere is the Anglo-Saxon blood stronger than in 


Virginia. Just asthis race stands preeminent in the world, sod 
it stand predominant in Virginia, and ther 


are very few white 
people who forget this when the weal or woe of the State is at stak 
One statement from the census of the United States, 1890, ongh 
to satisfy any unprejudiced mind that Virginia is inherently 
Democratic. The population consists of w 60 pe it; me 
| groes, 40 per cent; 1,000,000 whites, and 600,000 black Ergo 
Democratic. Only once since 1870, in which year Stat 
emerged from ‘ District No. 1,’ as the chrysalis from n 
to assume new life, has the combined op} tion to the D 
racy of Virginia got control of the State The history of 3 
two years will never be forgotton by the white people of Vi isk. 
I also stated that public education, which had been ft red by 
the Democratic party, placing the public-school system on its feet 
six years before the constitution of the State required it, suffered 
a blow from its so-called friends, when they got con 
State for two years, that well-nigh ended it. I urg ¢ 
an institution organized so that poverty might | fted to tl 
same plane with wealth and the poor b un ¢ 
in the race of life with the more fortuna y , vas 
well-nigh wrecked. 
The Virginia Military Institute, that edu y young men, 
| sending them out annually as graduates aft four-y course 
all at the expense of the State, met a similar fate Che one was r 
duced to 70 students, the other to 100, m ns of wealthy or 
well-to-do people. Public scho Is were t] iwund | ig T 
of coalition. Two years were enough to open the eyes of neo- 
ple, and in 1883 the white people, under the lead Democracy, 
cleared the deck, and to-day we find Blacksburg, with its 1 nifi 
cent workshops and its technical courses, educating 400 young 
men, many of whom pay nothing but their labor in return. The 
Virginia Military Institute, the West Point of the South, with its 
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splendid corps of 200 cadets, has sprung into a new and useful life. 
Education has been nurtured, illiteracy has greatly decreased, 


and crime is abating. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The constitution provided that the public-school system should 
be in operation on or before the year 1876. The Democratic party 
again assumed control of affairs in 1870. The constitution also 
provided that a superintendent of schools be elected by the gen- 
eral assembly within thirty days after it assembled. What did 
the Democratic legislature do? 

it appointed or elected a superintendent within eight days of 
the time required, and he qualified five days before the expiration 
of the time. 

A bill passed the legislature and became a law July 11, 1870, for 
speedily placing in operation the public schools. Six years before 
the constitutional requirement was the public-school system of 
Virginia an accomplished fact. Why should it not have been, 
when it is a fact that the first public school in the world was in 
Virginia? 

It is worthy of note, too, as it was quite apparent that the reve- 
nue to provide for the firm establishment of the system had to be 
drawn from the white people in the shape of taxes. 

So it is a remarkable fact that, except in one district, the ques- 
tion of levying a local tax for providing school accommodations 
was carried in every case where submitted to the suffrage of the 
people by a large majority, and that exception was in a district in 
which the colored people voted adversely. In some districts the 
colored people declined to vote (be it to their credit) on the ground 
that as the white people had to pay the tax they preferred for the 
white people to determine the question. Henrico County was an 
instance of this. The polls were opened in all the districts in 
Henrico, and there were only 18 votes cast against the tax. 

Then, too, elections were held in May as to raising money in 
each county additionally by taxation for paying teachers, and it 
was carried affirmatively in 73 counties and lost in 25, no vote 
being taken in any of the cities. In some counties where it was 
not carried it was not needed. 

So by November, 1870, most of the schools were in operation; 
more than a thousand officers were commissioned. Before the end 
of the scholastic year the number of pupils enrolled had increased 
to 130,000; teachers, 3,000, and schools, 2,900. 


OE RE BO enw Kenny oe cacti nebatae ae 
Iliteracy in 1870— 
Over 21, can not write, white ...................... 
Over 21, can not write, colored ..................... 
Aggregate cost of public schools, 1870 


50, 775 


68, 000 
208, 000 
$450, 000 


It was then estimated that if wages be placed at $30 per month, 
and five months made the term, the tuition would cost $150 per 
annum, which would be $720,000 for the State. 

We will see that the Democratic party has done better than this. 

The coalition—Republicans and other schismatics—got control 
of the government of the State of Virginia in 1881. The difference 
between what was done in 1879 and what was done in 1881 will 
show the effect of Democratic rule. The difference between 1881 
and 1883 will show the effect of two years of Republican rule, 
and the difference between 1883 and 1885 will show the effect of 
the recovery of the legislature by the Democratic party. I quote 
from summaries prepared and published by the Republican or 
coalition officers. 


Difference in years named. 
Between | Between | Between 
1879 and 1881 | 1881 and 1883 | 1883 and 1885 
\(Democratic (Republican |(Democratic 


rule). rule). rule). 
Number of schools opened--........... 2, 891 592 601 
Number of graded schools............ 106 57 81 
Number of children enrolled. ........ 131, 072 29,314 34, 983 
Number in average attendance ...... 68, 611 15,518 20, 464 
Number supplied with books. ........ 3,272 1,5 2, 404 


Percentage school age enrolled. --.-.. | 21 + 6 
Cost tuition per month per pupil in 


average attendance ...............-. * $0.07 +90. 0 * $0.05 
Whole cost public education per 
month per pupil enrolled .......... * $90.20 + $0. 02 ($) 
Whole cost of education per month 
per pupil in average attendance... * 90.24 + $0.04 * $0. 04 
Number teachers: White. -_..........- , 376 255 212 
ae 512 350 384 
Average number pupils -...........-- *9 th ti 
Number schoolhouses owned by dis- 
ES Re RRS. 651 410 1,190 
Number built during year............ 159 66 351 
Deficit or arrearage. .................. $60, 000 $100, 000 $100, 000 


—_—-~_ 


* Decrease. + Increase. t No increase. 


In 1879, 2,891 schools opened, only 592 in 1881, and in 1883, 601 
opened. The decadence under Republican rule is shown in 1881, 
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and the recovery and advance again inaugurated under Demo- 
cratic rule in 1883, 


So for graded schools established: 106 in 1879, 57 in 1881, and 
81 in 1883; number of children enrolled, 131,072 in 1879, 29,314 in 
1881, and 34,983 in 1883; cost per month per pupil, 7 cents decrease 
in 1879, 3 cents increase in 1881, and 5 cents decrease in 1883: num- 
ber of white teachers, 1,376 in 1879, 255 in 1881, and 212 in 1883: 
number of colored teachers, 512 in 1879, 350 in 1881, and 384 in 
1883; number of buildings, 159 in 1879, 66 in 1881, and 351 in 1883: 
deficit or arrearages, $60,000 in 1879, $100,000 in 1881, and $100,000 
1883. 

Total cost of public education. 


e = 


Year. Difference. 


| Amount. 




















a i a a ee ee Ieee : 
1880 i dled nvesiietteenbeeeeesnns alesis T alnds addled eet i $400, 282. 35 
a a ee 301,519. 80 
I achassivintidia kat cuad: ane teeiihpateh sonal abhecemees anes ee 559, 965. 27 
Fema] 
a 
ee | Se 
Be 0 Oe CESS SS SSOS SOSOSES O60 6 6909S 6 GO80OS 66050605 06080000608 6000 8606 ~~? > 
MII istic sntinsncaen Th ts laren coed dtriooeheh enc Gatch atbaheasets tesa dbda dean tad eglecae ale eee 26. 88 
De inttudipinbinadunagimbctingitintndpeinadiptainina nda eahimace ene 26. 95 











Population 10 years of age and over, showing percentage of illiteracy in Vir- 
ginia. 
{From report of Commissioner of Education. ] 


1870. 1880. | 1890. 


| 


| 
| Per cent.| Per cent. Per cent. 
icin iene ite ap ib ies eames aaitanoel | | 40 é 


All 10 and over 10 30 
PER Nin iiterd ence nevcss teenoeees nasties teenseebes 19 13 
a) ee a ee 5 10 
DT REE BE OE oiicinccn ccs contd dennenmncun 23 18 13 
Eh SRO BO CO a okin oe rcctesincsécconismeesns 89 73 57 


Virginia had 890,000 population in 1870, 10 years of age and over, 
446,000 of whom were illiterates—322,000 colored. In 1890, 1,212,- 
000; 366,000 of whom were illiterates, of which 260,000 were col- 
ored. All this under Democratic rule. 


Statement showing decrease and increase of illiteracy in some Republican States 
as compared with Virginia. 


























. De- In- | De- In- 
State. crease. | crease. | State. crease. | crease. 
Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per et. 
WN 5 cae . ee Beenucebe | Massachusetts --.-.. iD Eeautieeeteats 
New Hampshire.....]....-..--- 36 || Rhode Island. ...... Rite eess 
i i ak niceties nein BEE anita ontenincen iin adi 
OEE, «nc acceanes Tce eal R I Connecticut.......-. i ieteedane 
New Jersey......-.-- ete FF iasicar cmdonm aces DP Retkiienne 
ID cncessiciealenes conus 15 }| Indiana -........... a 
TE, si ing accecneies nnn 14 | Delaware .......... iets nentens 
Pennsylvania--....... 4 


There were only 14 States that decreased their illiteracy more than Vir- 
ginia, of which 8 were Democratic States, 1 Populist, 1 Silver, 1 Republican, 
and 3 doubtful. 

Compared with Europe, we find that illiteracy of males in Virginia has 
been reduced from 1870 to 1890 from 50 per cent to 29 per cent; and in Hun- 
zary it is 32 per cent, Italy 40 per cent, Portugal 92 per cent, Spain 63 per cent, 

ussia 71 per cent, Servia 79 per cent, and Roumania 80 per cent. 

The number of colored illiterates 10 years of age and over in 1870 was 89 per 
cent; in 1880, 73 per cent; in 1890, 57 per cent. 

The white illiterates in 1890 had been reduced to 13 per cent. 


If we now compare some of the Southern States, we will get a 
glimpse of the effect on the illiteracy of the colored ee Those 
P 














States which were longest under the iron heel of ublicanism 
were slower in the advancement of the colored people. 
Illiterates. 
State. 
1890. | 1880. 1870. 

Per pe Per cent.| Per cent. 
OO oicinncs econ stance -ecctmnenstentnntbaens 54 72 
RE PIED 0 cccse anccccnnnssretsensembemhbemdans t 55 vid 
boric detehescncthinny Ondine teuinsiiesaneeieiin 51 71 a 
NE ic inte coca cdsinsénseuntebiaeetauiemiaensit 52 %5 88 
Virginia -. 583 3 a9 
Arkansas B4 75 8l 
Tennessee ...... ot 71 8&2 
North Carolina 60 iT 85 
Mississippi 61 % 87 
II i siinnstditenhsstcsiinicdrn aniinaemmliinaihell 64 78 81 
III, cc. « c-cilin nae ndenmaetnneninlatindtaataindiadial 67 82 92 
Ds CcnitntrdchhUpd. icin dvaieneadanbewnaielied 69 81 89 
LI aiid ndticcrkntcnicne sétionebevtaaestnntll 72 9 8 
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Illiteracy declined in the order named: the second decade, when » Den its were in full control. we 
ES —— —__—_ j ind tha t Arkansas m le greater iaVance in ! ‘ating th ) 
tate } 1870to | 1880to | than any of the others, and Alabama rea L the l r- 
1880 1880 | centage as Missouri, the latter State givin ! t- 
a iaiiel al. ene a e age in the first decade, because it 3 8 
oar Per cent. Per cent. | at all. 
(a Aare Re eee ARNON | 33 | _ So we find that the educat 
al ae is 20 | States was retarded in proportion to tl m 
Tennessee . ... --.~ ~----+ ---+0+---- +--+ +202 = 2222s ---- +222 --| il 16 | dominion of Republicans, and t} re. ( 
Seger an ee 3 | 14 | Conclusion, is irresistible that the said do ius 
MR aS ee | s 12 | of the hindrance and was in fact the im 
ities enunemdkneseo canes -enauenceenaenzuTtessinqaanes 6 | 21 | Not only is this true, but th ires also show 
South Carolina. -...---.~------.--+---++ -seee sere eee e eee ‘| , 14 the obstacle was removed advancement in the ed 
— ee —a - — colored people not only |} in but itinued 1 
These are only differences ‘be tween the percentages and not the ratio to population. 
actual percentage or ratio of illiterates to population at the last Obviously Democratic rule has improved red N 
of each decade. only is this true of the negro, but it is th tl 
These tables show that while those States that had to submit to Another fact worthy of note is that in the §$ t M: 
Republican carpetbag rule made little headway in the increased | New Hampshire, Vermont, and Massachusetts t! was \- 
education of the colored people, all of them show marked improve- | crease in the illiteracy of the colored population. So, ¢ in 
ment after Democratic control was accomplished, Michigan, North Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, ‘ lo, At b, 
Missouri was soon out of the toils, and the 18 per cent decline | Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and (| fornia. Virginia 
of the illiteracy of the first decade shows it. was the forty-sixth (counting Territories and the District of Col 
Virginia recovered her home rule in part in 1870, and the first | bia) State in illiteracy of the colored people in { 
decade shows 16 per cent decline of illiterates and the next 20 per | eighth in 1880, and the thirty-seventh in 1890, 
cent under Democratic rule. It is a fact, too, that the illiteracy is gr r the d 
Tennessee was ahead of some of her less fortunate Southern | females than among the males. This ccou 1 for ) 
sisters, and her advantage ggined under Democratic rule is ex- | fact that large numbers of colored men, who ré 1 by 
pressed in a decline in illiterates during the first decade of 11 per | law to be able to read in order to vote, attend 1 h l 
cent, and the second of 16 per cent. prepare themselves. The Democrats of the Sout 1 Stat n 
Turn now to our less fortunate Southern States. The percent- | some instances, have followed the example of Republican M 
age of decline in illiterates in North Carolina, Mississippi, and | chusetts and enacted this law. Its beneficial effects are mani- 
Alabama is denoted by 8 per cent in each, and marks the de lay in | fest. 
recovering control by the Democratic party. | Compare Virginia with what is claimed to be the most advanced 
Still a prolonged term of Republican misrule is expressed in | Republic an State and let us see if Virginia suffers much by such 
Arkansas and South Carolina by the percentages of 6 and 3. Yet! comparison. I refer to Massachusetts. 
Area in Population Public cor oye 1 a oth a 
State. square per 9q uare Persons of mon s nal me aka o * as School | aa Total | 
miles. mile. school age. | enrollment. | total p p-| termin | 204Ses schoolho - . 
ulation days 
aatincilacet . ” — pilereneiaettecnt Riccteitanigiomacaas " 
Magsachusetts. ...... 2.2.0. ..--ceccee sil 8,315 278. 48 650, 870 371, 492 16. 59 169 7, 239 1.1 B, Ma 
OEY <cnes ndentee diminidiqdingenaketnnner 45, 450 41.27 671,779 342, 269 20. 67 | 116 6, 509 6.5 lt 30 
SI, cetinanentennbaandinns 37, 135 | 287.21 20, 909 | 29, 223 4.08 | 53 0 4 } 
Massachusetts—Number of schools: One to every 309 of popula- A reduction of the burdens of $200,000,000; and since 1890—for 
tion. Virginia—Number of schools: One to every 270 of population. these are the census figures—there have been further reductions, 
Massachusetts—One school to every 51 of children enrolled. | though largely increased appropriations for education and for 
Virginia—One school to every 52 of children enrolled. | other purposes for the public . od. 
Massachusetts—Percentage of persons of school age to enroll-} Foreign capital began to flow southward as soon as Democratic 
ment, 57. | ascendency was assured, and even to this day the uckest Re- 
Virginia—Percentage of persons of school age to enrollment, 50. | blican capitalist North will withdraw his capital at once from 
Massachusetts has 37,135 square miles less to cover than Vir- | ‘locality in the South on being advised that said | has 
ginia. She has 237 more people per square mile, and hence easier | gone into the hands of Southern Republicans, for he that 
to have attendance at schools. She hus 20,909 fewer persons of | the mainstay of good, stable, and economical government in the 
school age, while she has 582,963 more population and 29,223 more | South resides with the white people, 95 per cent of whon 
enrolled. ‘And she operates a sc Reodhsuse to about each square | Democrats. 
mile. Virginia has to arrange to operate 1 toabout 6square miles. | When we look at values and taxation, it can readily be seet it 
Massachusetts has all the advantage of density of population, | the white people of Virginia have shown what it is to ] t h 
the per cent of urban population in Massachusetts being 70 and | the crucible and come out refined gold. Look at these ta d 
the per cent of urban population in Virginia being 13 | statements, and let Massachusetts and New Eng | blush L 
hen these statements are considered, it is easy to discern not | they cast any slur on t treatment of th l 1 people in 
only why education of the whites as well as the blacks was re- | Virginia. 
tarded, but the wonder is that the Southern peoplecouldsurviveat | The increase in revenue was on all s ts except tw e, 
all after passing through the thrashing machine of carpetbag rule. | incomes: the other, tax on seals used by t ’ t] m- 
The carpetbag rule indebtedness fastened on the Southern people | monwealth. 
amounted to $290,000,000, which was more than the present net} [ncrease was $443.000, without any increase of rat 
debt of all the States in the Union combined. | Of the $3,100,000 taxes collected. one-fourth only w n 
> ad - ke ieee = farmers, while they constitute 50 per cent of 1 | ila- 
Total car t-|restorationof | WON. 
ciate. bag debt. Democratic The decrease was on incomes, caused, of course, by eg 
as eal oa | and the continued depression by reason of gold monometal- 
lism. 

2 < “ »” 

Alabama neces “9,400,000 |  “soa009 | ‘The annual appropriations show great increase, principally in 
Zeorida lid adh itidaasasiedanec dala aacigsb occkalenaiel 15, 800, 000 1,000,000 | schools and eleemosyna ry ‘Institutio ions. 

y y 5 | , ¢ ; » the v 2s a) . Tre nae of .cO men ty ™ 
rare =ssoraebpesesnn te censnatcitianes i toe ooo ee Oe I And yet examine th value and compare th colored peo 
North Carolina 34, 900, 000 7, 700, 000 ple w ith those of white people. 7 7 : 
South Carolina ddkiensonieliig ean eiinh weedlaababanaiie = 500, =| 6, 900, 000 | a of . eee = real estate of 3304,000,000, 1 l- 

Beacee eosace cocecenvecece occcceccescccececscess » OUD, | orec xe0ple hold $10,000,000, or 3 per cent, and capitation ix 
Virginia wtananerasesereces ea seee stseseee sense ceeees | 47,000, oy; 20, 000, 000 | | imposed _~ the constitution c ‘pital ized makes this v lu ition 

RC aes Rae Ue ~ 289,900,000 | 88, 400,000 | $9,000,000, as rv pay only 3 per cent of the taxes, and the capi- 





The net debt, 1890, of all the States is $29,000,000. 


tation tax collected from them is 90 per cent of all the taxes they 
pay. 
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I use round numbers: 

















Taxes collected in 1889 and 1896, showing increase 
| | 
|} 1889. 1896. Increase. 
_ | ; : , 
Realestate... - Sou | $1,064, 700 | $1,215, 700 $151,000 
Personal property - eee 344, 000 377, 800 33, 800 
Capitation eben aes saat 364, 200 39, 500 
Income 42,300 |. 
Liquor license vce nutmnmieinl tales 292,600 | 35, 300 
Other license may Siecendl 402, 300 60, 800 
Railroad 210, 800 55, 400 
Steamboat — 2,900 300 
Telegraph and telephone — 7,100 3, 900 
Oyster a natenbal eacsuan / 31,900 19, 500 
Notary | 5, 700 100 
Insurance company . | 62, 900 23, 400 
Express company --..-...------- | 1, 400 1,200 
Clerks, ete | 96, 800 1,800 
Bank a ‘Scie 39, 300 6, 600 
Tax callected by secretary Commonwealth = | a nai 
Charters = ; ‘ 16, 200 16, 200 
sila So abba aa ae i 
| 2,727,500 | 3,171,300 | 448. 800 
Increase in all except 
Income, which decreased __-. igs Sa ue t nepeindetn Seiatinaaliplaceaaens $3, 600 | 
Secretary Commonwealth collected - 1, 400 | 
etre 5,000 
otal Dee ORD a. ike snc iaccnecdavadensvetaghnedadee teehee 443, 800 
Annual appropriations. 
1889. 1896. Increase. 
| 
— ee ——E — a -~— — - —_— 
RIS GING oo cies s ewiengcubetinineaadacete $856, 000 $937, 500 | $81, 500 
Pensions is irciecmuneitstanaem aaniegehie ; 65, 000 110, 000 | 45, 000 
ODN TD. oon nmin ctcick meunavives ne BS: 10, 000 35, 000 25, 000 
ee | 281, 000 | 296, 000 15, 000 
Total | 1, 212, 000 166, 000 


1, 378, 500 | 


Auditor's report, year ending September 50, 1896. 


Real estate. 


Colored people. 


White people. 


| Acres. 





| Acres. | Value. Value. 

{ nice snnuibibietinthalimein 

| j 
Farm lands and buildings | 25,000, 000 $154, 900, 000 858,000 | $5,500,000 
City and town lots and buildings . | 112) 900) 000 | ------| 3,500,000 


Total real estate ---..-. | | 


BPs 

So the colored people pay about 3 per cent of the taxes on real 
estate; the whites about 87 per cent. 
Yet they constitute about 40 per cent of the population, and 
receive the benefit of very nearly half the appropriations for schools. 
How about taxes assessed specially for schools? 


293, 200, 000 | ctentin | 10,900, 000 


. Percent. 


| whites pay. Colored pay 
Zeal estate $293, 200 | $10, 900 3 
Capitation sa 241, 100 | 28, 000 33 
eg nar ee | 91,200 3,300 30 
Income a ahektad naan nes teeeabacaeiee | 42, 300 | 46 (*) 
Total 637,800 | 136, 246 10 
NII onic esccepceindn intial | 1,820, 000 | 180, 000 9 
| | 
* One-tenth of 1 per cent. 
> It is not uninteresting to examine a little into— 
Strikes i 1894. 
| Number of 
‘Number.! establish- 
| ments. 
In the United States ao tected taht ad | 896 5.154 
In Northern States -..... ; pple ideas lente camels 800 4, 785 
In Southern States inact easite inaris ii ase eands Maan ins aaa o% 550 
Average per State in the.North -........................- | 33 199 
Average per State in the South ................-...--..-- 8 50 
Bik A. chriann nach Resckkdnns hawks cekaten nc deendaie | 3 3 


Of the twenty-four Northern States which gave the above rec- 
ord, twenty-one yielded to MARK Hanna and went Republican in 
1896, and four of the New England States are embraced in the 
number. b 

The conservatism of Virginia under Democratic rule is mani- 
fest, and the treatment of her employees is.as 3 to 83 when com- 
pared with these States under Republican rule. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a well-known fact that capitalists are much 


j i ; 
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Virginia isin power. I have had a great deal to do with negoti- 
ating city and county bonds and bonds for railroads and other 
improvements, and it matters not how radical a Republican he 
may be in Boston, New York, or Philadelphia, he prefers to loan 
his money on city, county, or railroad bonds when the munici- 
palities are under Democratic control. Under the blessings of a 
kind Providence, we are possessed of a good climate and other 
natural advantages, which are causing those who have hitherto 
looked to the bleak and cold Northwest to turn their eyes toward 
us. Industries which have sought the home of the blizzard and 
the cyclone are offered inducements to partake not only of our 
genial clime, our crystal springs, and limpid streams, but to take 
up our lands amid our social and educational wealth, where their 
children may be raised ‘‘in the fear of God and the love of under- 
standing,” where the Sabbath is respected, and where ‘‘ peace on 
earth and good will to men” prevail, regardless of politics. and all 
under Democratic rule. To-day our schools, our higher institu- 
tions of learning, our asylums and hospitals, our institutes for 
deaf and dumb and blind, compare favorably with those of any 
other State in the Union. In no State are the colored people bet- 
ter cared for. They have the same educational advantages that 
are accorded the whites, and to the Democratic party of Virginia 
are they indebted for it. 
WHAT THE STATISTICS SHOW. 

The revenues of the State are, in round numbers, $3,000,000, and 
of this amount the negro pays $100,000, and yet $1,000,000 is a 
propriated and expended on public schools, and the negro schools 
get nearly one-half of this. e have seen that the negroes consti- 
tute 40 per cent of the population, yet they pay only 3 per cent of 
the taxes and receive nearly 50 per cent of the school fund, all un- 
der Democratic rule. 

The annual criminal expenses of the State are about $250,000, 
80 per cent of which is chargeable to the 40 per cent of negro pop- 
ulation. The census of 1890 gives the number of native white 
people convicted of crime, in groups, as follows: 1, North Atlantic 
States; 2, North Central States; 3, South Atlantic States; 4, South 
Central States. Nos. 1 and 2 embrace all the Northern States ex- 
cept the extreme Northern Western States, and a population of 
40,000,000. Nos. 3 and 4 embrace all the Southern States except 
Missouri, and a population of 20,000,000. In Nos. 1 and 2 the 
number of native whites convicted of crime is 7.5 per 10,000. In 
Nos. 3 and 4 it is 3.2 per 10,000, and in Virginia it is 2.3 per 10,000. 
This does not speak badly for our State under Democratic rule. 

The census of 1890 also discloses the fact that everything that 
industry and integrity, honesty and energy could accomplish has 
been accomplished in Virginia, and this under Democratic rule; 
1,000,000 acres more of improved land, 2,500 more farms cultivated, 
and millions of bushels and tons more of wheat, corn, hay, and 
farm products generally; 12.000,000 more pounds of tobacco, 
3.000,000 more bushels of potatoes, 500 more manufacturing estab- 
lishments, 19,000 more employees, $12,000,000 more wages paid, 
$22,000,000 more material used, valued at $37,000,000 more; 13,000 
more men employed in fisheries and $2,000,000 more capital, and 
taxation 22 cents on $100 value less than when we emerged from 
carpetbag and scalawag rule. 

Police regulations and society have been no better in any State 
than Virginia. Statistics on conjugal relations speak volumes, 
notwithstanding 40 per cent of our population are an inferior race. 
Thirty-five per cent of our people are married, while the average 
in the United States is 28 per cent, as per last census. While there 
are 2 persons out of every 1,000 divorced in the United States, 
there is but 1 out of every 1,000 in Virginia. The census shows 
that 20 per cent of the population of the United States are pupils 
in the schools. In Virginia it is 22 per cent. There are 365,000 
teachers in the United States, and 9,000 in Virginia, or up to the 
general average. Virginia is the sixteenth State in population, 
but thirteenth in religious communicants. In other words, above 
the average compared with population, and below the average in 
crime. She is next to Georgia of the Southern States in provid- 
ing for her disabled soldiers. 

Virginia is suffering under the blight of gold monometallism, 
domiaation of trusts, high tariff, and burdensome taxation, all 
children of Republicanism, and not from Democratic rule within 
her borders. Her farmers constitute 50 per cent of her popula- 
tion, and they can produce more than they ever did and of better 
quality, but they can get no remunerative prices for their prod- 
ucts. Their energy, long suffering, and self-denial entitle them 
to some consideration in national legislation. Denied this for the 
time being, they are not apt to run after strange Republican gods 
in their own State. They know that itis the trust, the mono 
oly, the combination of Northern capital with Republican poli- 
tics, and not Virginia Democracy, that has closed and is keeping 
closed the doors of prosperity to them. The gold trust is the 

eatest of these. The free coinage of silver will lighten their 

urdens and they are demanding it now more than when they 
voted so solidly for William Jennings Bryan; and there is no fear 


less restless about their investments when the Democratic party of | that they will make any mistake next fall. 
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No calamity could befall Virginia so great as that which would 


close around us the night of Democratic defeat. The negroes 


blindly follow the white Republicans, even voting for Democrats | 


with McKinley proclivities when the Republican leaders order it. 
regardless of what they so often term the fundamental principles 
of the G.O. P.; and yet, no matter whether in national or State 


elections, if the Republicans are successful, the negro takes a back | 


seat while the white Republicans take the offices. 

In other words, there are a select few of white Republicans who 
claim the oftices, while the white contingent of the Republican 
party in Virginia is probably not 10 per cent of the whole. We 
must stand together for war against plutocracy, monopoly, and 
trusts, and for home rule and the management of our internal 
affairs without Federal interference, and bide our time on national 
questions—the free coinage of silver as well as of gold, tariff for 
revenue, and income tax by constitutional amendment (all of which 
will come)—and again roil up the normal white majority in th 
Old Dominion. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic party of Virginia needs no apolo- 


gist for its acts in the past; no sponsor for its promises for the | 
The glorious history of Virginia is the history of Vir- 


future. 
ginia Democracy. Point to any good law under which we live, 
and we will point to a Democratic legislature that enacted, a 
Democratic executive that enforced it. Point to a bad one, and 
we will point to an accidental legislature and executive tempo- 
rarily in charge of the affairs of the Commonwealth. 

In such times of financial depression as we are passing through 
there are those whose opportunity has come. They ever lay at the 
door of the Democratic party all the ills that afflict the land. 


They decry the commendable acts of others with the purpose of | 


stimulating dissatisfaction and revolt, whilst they are themselves 
the outgrowth of misguided lives. They lose sight of the fact 
that the highest patriotism and philanthropy consists in stimnu- 
lating their fellow-men to elevate and improve themselves, and 
that the progress of the State is dependent on individual energy, 
industry, and virtue. 

Our State debt has been settled on a basis alike honorable to the 
creditor and the debtor by the consent of both parties, and with 
full satisfaction to each, and yet showing a diminution of fixed 
annual charges. The State has paid all arrearages to the public 
schools, which in some sections had been languishing, and now 
appropriates $937,000 annually to sustain them, being an increase 
of $81,500 over the appropriation of 1889. 

The asyiums and other eleemosynary institutions had been in 
great need of proper support, but, through means devised and 
adopted by a Democratic administration in the Commonwealth, 


large additions have been made to the buildings and $296,000 | 


appropriated in 1892 to secure additional care, comfort, and 
treatment of our unfortunate insane—an increase since 1889 of 
$15,000. 

Buildings and other improvements have been added to your lit- 


erary and scientific institutions, and they are all now on the road | 


to increased prosperity and greater usefulness. 

Pensions to our disabled and dependent Confederate soldiers to 
the extent of $110,000 are annually paid, and $35,000 is annually ap- 
propriated for thesoldiers’ home. In other words, after paying all 
of our just obligations in the way of interest, expenses, and mainte- 
nance, wenow appropriate $1,376,000 annually for the care and edu- 
cation of our children and for the custody, comfort and proper 
treatment of our afflicted. 

What pledges has the Democratic party in Virginia made? 

1. It pledges itself to extend to the public-school system a loyal 
and generous support, until every child in the Commonwealth 
shall receive the benefits of an education. : 

2. To the encouragement of desirable immigration, and to the 
enactment of laws to promote and advance the agricultural inter- 
ests of the State. 

3. To the enforcement of rigid economy in the administration of 
the State government, and tv the revision of the laws regulating 
criminal expenses. 

1. To the enactment of laws still further equalizing the assess- 
ment of property returned for taxation, and to the relief, as far as 
possible, of the farming lands from taxation by the imposition of 
taxes on avocations, enterprises, and other interests, which can 
better bear the burden. 

5. To fostering the oyster industry for the benefit of the whole 
people, opposing all transfer or surrender of the public right 
therein to individuals, companies, or syndicates, and to the correc- 
tion of all unequal and unjust taxation which may be on it. 

6. To the continuance of liberal appropriations to the disabled 
and needy Confederate veterans. 

7. To legislation having in view the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the public roads. 

The pledges are full and unambiguous. They were made by 
the solemn declaration of the representatives of the Democratic 
people of Virginia in the largest convention ever assembled in the 
State, and they have been faithfully carried out. 
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Summing up some things the Democrati: 
cently done since it regained power in 1883 
The public free have br 
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schoo!s en foster 


iso that they have 


steadily advanced in numbers and efficiency Che amount of an- 

| nual appropriation to them in 1883 was $601,198.20, and in 1896, 
$037,512.07. 

| The Female Normal School at Farmville has been established for 

the education of teachers for the public schools. The buildings 

|} and grounds of the school are commodious. and the Stat pro 

priates annually $15,000 for its support. 

| Large and substantial dormitories for students rs 
houses, schoolhouses, and workshops have been er the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College at Bla irg, lt n 

| stitution is now in a highly prosperous condition 

An agricultural department has been created since 1883 and 
sustained at an annual cost of about $12,000. 

Disabled soldiers and the widows of soldiers who lost the ives 
| in the late war are cared for, the State paying a tally 
|} $110,000 in pensions and $35,000 for support of the Soldiers’ Hom 

The Southwestern State Hospital has been erected and the other 
| three State hospitals for those afflicted with insanity have been 

greatly enlarged since 1883, and the State contributed in 1896 to 
the care and maintenance of these unfortunates the large sum of 
$313,187.22. 

The deaf, dumb, and blind are supported and educated in the 


ent n at st 


? 


iunton, the apy 


iTO- 
priation to which in 1896 was $35,000. 

The oyster grounds have been surveyed and platted and are now 
| protected by a sufficient number of steamers and sailing vessels. 

When the Democrats obtained control of the State government 
in 1883, these grounds were being rapidly destroyed for want of 
protection. They now yield a revenue to the State and give em- 
ployment and support to a large number of her people. 

If comparison is made of the censuses of 1870 and 1890, it will 
demonstrate that everything increased except value. Suppose 
Federal legislation had been aimed to raise the price of produce 
instead of to depress it, does anyone doubt that prosperity would 
have resulted? But high-protective tariff was laid that the farmer 
be required to pay more for what he consumed that the great manu- 
facturers might profit by his fall, and silver was demonetized that 
| his produce might be purchased by this same manufacturer at 
| reduced prices to still further enhance this princely wealth. 


| 
| commodious and conven instituti 
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Look at this table: 
«ae parison Vi yniadan le t 
} From isus 1 
1870 Ist) Increa Ld i 
| 
| 
| Number of farms 74,000 127. 0K 53. 000 ; 
Size of farms acres 46 i og 
Improved land do 8 000 000 9) 000.000 Too oo 
Total value $246,000, 000 | $205, 000, 000 349, 000, 000 
Farm implements and ma 
chinery e $5, 000,000 $6, 500,000 | $1. 500,000 
Live stock Ss 000,000 $35, 000.0000) $5,000, 000 
Value of farm products 2) 000,000 $42,000,000 eo 000 000 
Horses number 152.000 eo 00 on 000 
Mules do 25, O00) 87.000 11.000) 
Work oxen do 000 61.000 inom 
Milch cows . 2 do TRS, 000) 273,000 85, 000 
Other cattle : do T7000 412.000 135,000 
Swi 1 000 765, 000 12000 
Sheep 370,000 495,000 125, 000 
Butter --- 7.000, 000 17.000, 000 10,000. 000 - 
Chickens, [S80 nu 2. 00k), O00) 6, 500, 000 $5) OM) 
Other poultry, 1880 l 6o0. 000 000 000 wv) (we 
Fees, 1S80 lozen RQ ww) (Me) 13. 500). OM iavow 
H ri pounds 45. 000 10000 an ui) 
Wax : do 5 000 44. (nw) ue 
Corn bushels 17,000), 000 87 000 000 ono 000 
Wheat lo 7.000.000 a (Mw) OND 10000000 
Ha n 200.000) Oo), 000 iin) 
To , pounds 7. 000, 000 40 000.000 1?.000.000 
Irish 3 bushels 1, 200,000 > 200.000 1, 100,000 
Sw t i ~ ao tL 2% Sim) (ne 2 O00 000 
Value market-garden prod 
uce . $506 on) S55, 000 < TL 
Let us stop a while to make some comparisons as to in 
t 
Virginia and the United States. Virginia is the fifteenth State in 
population. 
in the corn crop she is sixteenth in acreage—1 acre to each 
inhabitant. In the United States it was 1.16 acre 
It was the seventeenth in production, having raised 17 bushels 
to each inhabitant. Average in the United States was 30 bushels 


per capita. 
Iowa. which produced about 15 per cent of all produced in the 
United States. averaged on its fertile fields 41 bushels to the acre, 
while New Hampshire, producing only five one-hundredths of 1 
per cent of the total crop. averaged as much per acre as lowa— 
the one with its virgin soil of unsurpassed fertility; the other 
| with its thoroughness of cultivation. 
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Virginia improvement is greatly due to more thoroughness in | this respect; 34 States are behind us in value of church prop- 


cultivation, as evidenced by the average reduction in the size of her 
farms. 

Vermont, another State which must resort to thorough cultiva- 
tion, exceeded in yield Nebraska and Lilinois, while it produced 


} 


only eight one-hundredths of 1 per cent of the total crop in the 
United States, the latter two States producing, respectively, 14 per 
cent and 10 per cent of the total crop. 

Virginia equaled the State of Washington per acreand exceeded 
North Dakota, Utah, Montana, Wyoming, and Colorado. 

In 1850 Virginia was the sixth State in the production of iron 
ore, The war over, the State fell upon evil times, and 1870 found 
her struggling, after the carpetbag rule, as the twelfth State. It 
at once began to regain what it had lost, and in 1880 it was eighth 
and in 1893 it ranked fifth. This under Democratic rule. In 1894 
it had reached the fourth place, and it has held its own. Since 
we got from under the baneful influence of that direful rule prior 
to 1870, Virginia has produced more manganese than any State in 
the Union. We produced 3,600 tons in 1880; comparatively none 
before 1870. We produced 16,200 tons in 1891. 

The first systematic coal mining in this country was done in 
Virginia in the Richmond coal fields. 

The records show that in 1870 the coal production in Virginia 
had been unimportant. In 1890 it had reached millions of tons, 
the counties of Tazewell and Wise alone furnishing in 1894 955,000 
tons. Beginning in 1880 with 112,000 tons, it reached 1,229,000 
tons in 1894 under Democratic rule. 

No coke ovens started before 1870 of any moment, yet in 1883 
there were 200 of them, with an output of 25,000 tons; in 1894, 736 
ovens; capacity, 180,000 tons. Rising from fortieth in 1870, she 
became the fifth State in 1894, 

In wheat Virginia is the sixteenth State in acreage, leading 
Iowa, Washington, Colorado, and all the Southern States except 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri. In actual production, Vir- 
ginia is twentieth, ahead of some of the more favored States in the 
West and of all the other Southern States except Missouri. Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, and Tennessee. , 

Look backward at 1870, and we should be greatly encouraged 
at this great stride in improvement. 

In the South Atlantic States the average per acre is 10.25 bush- 
els, and Virginia maintained it. 

In oats Virginia was nineteenth in area and nineteenth in pro- 
duction; butin 1870 she was away below this, being in the thirties. 

In rye Virginia rose to fourteenth, both in acreage and produc- 
tion. 

Tobacco is Virginia’s greatest crop. She has risen from the 
eighth to the second place since 1870, and still holds it. 

One-half of the area in the United States devoted to tobacco is 
in Kentucky and Virginia. 

Virginia raised in 1890 the largest crop of Irish potatoes of any 
of the group of South Atlantic States, and there were only nine- 
teen States ahead of her. 

In the peanut industry it stands at the head of the list; and un- 
der Democratic rule she has attained the fourth place in the pro- 
duction of apples. 

In mineral springs, stimulated by good government, she stands 
first, having 357, whose waters are used commercially over the 
whole world. She now has 10 per cent of all in the United States. 

In everything except value of farm produce increase is shown. 
So, then, if value had shown advance pari passu with increased 
consumption and production, it follows as axiomatic that in- 
creased prosperity, which is governed by price, would have fol- 
lowed instead of depression, misery, and want. The Democratic 
party in Virginia has performed its part. There was progress in 
everything except price, which was regulated not by overproduc- 
tion, for there were more people to consume, but by underpro- 
duction of money and therefore less with which to buy. 

Again, Virginia's greatest industry is the farming interest. 

The urban population of the United States had increased from 
8.35 per cent at the beginning of this century to 29.20 per cent in 
1890. 

In other words, while about 3 out of every 100 lived in cities of 
8,000 population and upward, now about 30 out of every 100 do. 

This marksa great decadence in the farming industry and shows 
that the laws under which we live tend to drive people from 
farms to cities. 

From 1790 to 1880—ninety years—the increase in the number of 
cities of 8,000 was from 6 in 1790 to 286 in 1880; and yet from 1880 
to 1890—ten years—the increase leaped from 286 to 448. 

But Virginia under Democratic rule fostered her farming in- 
terest as best she could, and while the average increase in urban 
population in the United States was 29 per 100in 1890, in Virginia 
it was only 10 per 100; and the increase in the last decade in the 
United States was7 per 100, while in Virginia it was only 3 per 100. 

One-third of our people are church communicants, and nowhere 
is the Sabbath more respected. Thirty States are behind us in 


erty; 38 States are behind us in seating capacity; 88 States are 
behind us in number of church buildings; 36 States are behind us 
in number of organizations; and yet we are fifteenth in popula- 
tion. Our death rate lowered in the last decade from 16 per 1,000 
to 14 per 1,000. 

But we have been constantly oppressed by Federal legislation, 


and our farmers lost in the last three years $2.72 per acre on wheat 


and $5.65 per acre on corn. 

We had in 1890 55 per cent of all the cultivated land in corn. 
26 per cent in wheat, and 17 per cent in oats. 

We were the seventeenth State in production of cereals,and the 
sixteenth State in area of production; the twentieth State in pro- 
duction of wheat, and the sixteenth State in area of production: 
the nineteenth State in production of oats, and the nineteenth 
State in area of production; the second State in production of to- 
bacco, and the second State in area of production. 

We were fourth in fisheries, the value of our product being 
$4,800,000; and our oyster industry by the census of 1890 made us 
the second State, with 19,000 employees, $2,600,000 capital, 1,145 
vessels, with 14,000 tonnage, valued at $689,000, and 8,726 boats, 
— at $441,000, the product from this industry being 6,500,000 
bushels. 

Our manufactories employ 59,591 people, pay $19,600,000 in 
wages, and turn out a product valued at $88,300,000. 

The Constitution of our country gave us the right to both gold 
and silver as money, and as long as Federal legislation denies the 
right to one, so long will our country be in peril and poverty and 
distress will stalk abroad in the land. 

Our Constitution places it in the hands of Congress to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof, and all the international 
agreements in the world can not deprive Congress of that right; 
and Mr. WoLcortr and Mr. Stevenson had as well pack their little 
trunks and come home. There is no halfway ground to the silver 
question, and I will oppose and vote against any international 
agreement that does not accord to silver identically the same 
rights as are accorded gold at the mints of the United States. As 
long as this question is unsettled, we are necessarily subjected to 
other perils. 

There is the peril of immigration. That good immigrants will 
benefit us, I think is an agreed fact; but when we see the agents of 
steamboat lines, under the direction of aggregated capital, dump- 
ing immigrants here without education, family ties, means of 
support, and capacity—paupers and criminals—it is time for our 
legislative friends to recognize that protection is more needed on 
this product of gold-standard countries than on any other. Itisa 
fact worthy of note that gold-standard countries are the principal 
countries that send pauper labor tothis country. This commodity 
grows spontaneously in Italy, Hungary, Austria, and Germany. 
Some writer has said that ‘‘ God takes care of children, fools, and 
the United States.” To this I attribute the reason why we have 
not already been ruined by the pauper immigration from gold- 
standard countries. 

Do you not know that we have suffered in the last few years 
an invasion twice in number to the Goths and Vandals that swept 
over southern Europe? Of the 10,000,000 who reached us the 
first eighty years, few were paupers; but so much has the growth 
of pauperism been encouraged in the gold-standa:d countries, so 
great has been the attracting influence in this country, and so 
great has been the expellant forces in the old countries that even 
the Republican party sees that something must be done after pre- 
venting for ten years what Democrats clamored for. 

Here the average consumption for a person is 41 bushels of 
grain and 120 pounds of meat, while in gold-standard Europe it is 
18 bushels of grain and 57+ pounds of meat. Of course it is invit- 
ing for them to come. 

Then they can be landed proprietors here, but the paupers are 
sent here by the aggregated capital. They are evicted from large 
estates that deer parks may be established, so that a landed pro- 
prietor may ride 100 miles on his own game preserve. We have 
the attracting influence here and the expellant force there. 

So it behooves us to guard against pauper immigration that 
our own fields may not become great landed ssions ruled by a 
lord and governed as a small State within the bounds of our Re- 
public; that our own brain and brawn may not be enervated and 
rendered powerless; that our own artisans and mechanics may 
not be driven from their homes into that verge of want that 
smacks of slavery, to that dependence which means misery to the 
home and poverty to the wife and children. ; 

And this brings to view the perils of the greatly increasing 
urban population. 5 

In the beginning of our Republic, one-thirtieth of our population 
lived in cities of 8,000 inhabitants and over; in 1800, one-twenty- 
fifth; 1820, one-twentieth; in 1850, one-eighth; 1870, one-fifth; in 
1880, one-fourth, and to-day the urban ulation increases with 
much more rapiditythan therural population. In 1800 there were 
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only 6 cities with a population over 8,000. 
because of Republican national lk 
as I said before, 448. 

The city is a menace, because all vices center there 
yeculiar attraction for the pau be he immigrant or 
it is in the city where great wealth is amassed, which 
great peril. Here Mammon has the widest sway. 
gathered thut dazzle the eye and tempt the appetite. 

Dives and Lazarus are brought fa . Her 
of surfeit and the desperation of starvation. 

The rich are daily richer and the poor are 

Men and women die daily sharing trouble, enduring hunger 
and cold, waiting without hope, without a single ray of comfort, 
with no refuge from starvation except the prison or the grave. 

A judge of the New York supreme court said that a large class, if 
not quite the majority, of the population of NewYork just manage 
to live, and to whon rearing of two or more children means 


inevitably a boy penitentiary and a girl for the brothel. 
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Such dangr:ous elements should not be multiplied and they 
are due in this country mainly to the increased pauj m 
pauper immigration, which furnishes food for all kinds of vice 
and displaces our own well-to-do leboring people, who hitherto 
have enjoyed a happy and peaceful home and a joyous and pros- 


perous life. 

The fundamental idea of popular government is distribution of 
power. It has been the struggle of ages to wrest the power from 
the few and place it in the hands of the many. This can not be 
continued with the money of the country in the hands of th 
few to purchase control and the million of pauper laborers com- 
ing here ready to be purchased. 

The boss makes his bargain and sells his 10,000 voters, or. what 
is the same thing, purchases their franchise for others. 

We are the youngest of all nations, yet we are the richest, and 
our resources have hardly begun to be developed. We have seen 
how one man could demand $20,000,000 for election purposes and 
when it was granted him in less than a day. 

We have seen him, as I believe, buy the office of the Chief Exec- 
utive of the nation and demand at once a seat in the United States 
Senate to pose as the peer of Webster and Clay and Calhoun, and 
yet be without the first qualification for such a position. 

These are some of the dangers and perils that confront us; and 
it should be to us a matter of congratulation that Virginia is to- 
day the most American State in the Union; that we have not 
been inflicted with pauper immigration, a very small part of our 

opulation being of foreign birth, and those who are are Virginia- 
ized and are well-to-do, frugal, and industrious people and good 
and loyal citizens. 

Let us, then, leave no stone unturned to preserve our ancient 
landmarks. The world knows that we are not for sale to the 
gold barons, and that we propose to fight first for the money of 
the people—free silver, 16 to 1—to keep them from further want 
and slavery; that we resist pauper immigration that must de- 
grade our people and drive them from the workbench, the press, 
the plow; that we invite capital to come in and partake of our 
advantages, yet resent the encroachments of ill-gotten wealth on 
the liberties of our people. 

Virginia is the land we love, and if the consummation of human 
progress can be reached anywhere, it is within the borders of the 
Old Dominion. If there is to bud and blossom a flower of higher 
civilization, nowhere on earth will it thrive better or give out 
more fragrance than in Virginia. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I would simply add that this tariff 
bill is but the repetition of Republican legislation to foster and 
build up trusts, to favor aggregated capital, and to continue the 
oppression of the poor, that in growing poorer the rich may grow 
richer, I have endeavored to show that but for such legislation, 
always unfriendly to my State, she would have blossomed like a 
rose. The time is not far distant when the people will rise in 
their might and dethrone your parity from its proud and arrogant 
eminence and power, and then Federal legislation will lend its 
aid to State effort, and progress and prosperity will become synon- 

ous and will travel the same road with energy and industry, all 
ing linked with human happiness, and civil and religious liberty. 
Prentiss said that “the Architect of the Universe could have 
bridged the ocean, but He left it for us to do. He could have 
healed all wounds, cured all cares, dried the widow's tears, and 
hushed the orphan’s sigh, made the poor rich andthe weak strong.” 
But He has left the problem for us to solve. And the people of 
my State are patient, law-abiding, God-serving people, and they 
recognize that on the tree of life hangs the precious fruit of pros- 
perity, and he who would gather it must water it with the sweat 
of his brow. And we recognize that we must do our part. And 
at no far distant day the Republican party will see the obstacles 
which it has deliberately placed in the pathway to the prosperity of 
the masses of the people removed, and the Old Dominion will once 
again bloom and blossom like a rose, 
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“As Others See Us,” 
Protests of Foreign Governments—Twenty 0 ul Cony ns from Twelre 
of the Leading Commercial Nations of the World—All A tl » Protective 
Tariff is Mainly Paid by Foreien nd All Ask Us to Make the D Low for 


rheir Benefit. 
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consider while assisting in 
known as the Dingley bill 
Some of thes l ations W dirs lt 
some to the Secretary of State, some to the | n ( 
the Senate, and some to the Ways and Means ¢ 
House, or its chairman, Mr. DINGLEY. 
All were intended to influence legislation, all were laid ) 
committees, and all received careful and ] l : 
I have endeavored to make the ( ; 
believed that every official « mu! 1 f - 
ernment that was received or cons red will be found complete 
in the following: 
1. From the Danish minister. March 29, 1897. 
2. From the Italian ambassad A] L 1897. 
3. From the Italian ambassador, May 9, 1897 
4. From the Italian ambassador, May 26, 1897, 
5. From the Belgian minister, April 16, 1897. 
6. From the Belgian minister, May 30, 1897. 
7. From the Argentine minister, May 1, 1897. 
8. From the Turkish minister, May 10, 1897 
9. From the Japanese minister, June 3, 1897 
10. From the Swiss minister, June 17, 7 
11. From the British ambassador, December 26, 1896 
12. From the same, June 18, 1897. 
13. From the Chinese minister, June 29, ‘7. 
14. From the Austro-Hungarian minister, May 28, 1897, in Sen- 
ate Executive Document No. 141, Fifty-fifth Congress, firs 


session. 


15. From the German ambassador, 


















ecutive Document No. 97, Fifty-tifth Congress, first s n. 
16. From the consul-general of Gre April 10, 189 
17. From the Belgian minister, May 27, 1897. 
18. From the Swiss minister, April 29, 1897. 
19. From the same, May 20, 1897 
20. From 53 Irish members of the British Pan nt, March 17, 

18y7,. 

No. 1 
LEGATION OF DENMARK, Washington, M 

Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: The debat the new customs riff the 
United States Congress is followed with deep interest in D 
the King’s Government and by the producers, merchant isl 
our country. 

There is a quite considerable exchange of productions between Denmark 
und the United States, which exchange is effected by both Da \ I 
an vessels, andalso by vessels belonging to o r nat 3 

The tendency of this trade is to increase from year to yea ] the 

inion of all persons who are competent to judge, the 1 r ! 
between our two countries, which have happily thus far red 

'y our respective laws, are still Pp great d My G 
rnment deems it to be its duty to re no effort to ena : y y to 
derive the greatest possible advantage from these t l 
that the United States Gover: t vare that ? : trad 1 
Denmark is desirable from t! t of vie fA 

int etforts are ir l 
States and Den: 

Hoiding thes vs i I I r 
excellency’s atter n 
Denmark and the Unit r to clasl 1 on whicl 
standing seems both de ble 

The Danish tariff is e rable to the importat f Amer 
ican products. Thus raw ] itter in casks, stone, trees, plants, all 
kinds of grain and grain products, fertilizers, both natural and artificial, oil 


cake (rape cake, etc.), dyewoods, various kinds of seeds, fat, lard, bacon, 
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hums, meat.and sausages are exempt from any duty and enter Denmark 
free. 

the importation of these articles is considerable, and the other American 
products which are imported into Denmark are subjected toan extremely 
low duty, not exceeding 1 or 2 ore (Danish money) per pound. Such are 
petroleum, molasses, an‘ sirup. 

It isin every way desirable that this great facility of commerce, due to 
the liberality of our tariff, may continue and be developed. The admission 
to the United States of certain Danish products on favorable terms as regards 
the tariff régime, while it would be only a fair return for the advantages 
offered by the Danish tariff, would necessarily exertan influence on the sub- 
uent development of that tariff. 

Among these products I have the honor tocall your excellency’s attention 
to the following: Beer, cement, white cabbages, hemp seed, porcelain, hides 

nd skins, wool, rags, pebbles, lime, chalk, gloves, leather, condensed milk, 
lite, monuments, dairy machinery, and Doecker tents 
un obedience to my instructions, I hasten to beg your excellency to be 











pleased, in the well-understood interest of our respective countries, to sub- 
ject what I have just had the honor to state toan examination, and to use 
your good offices in the proper quarter, to the end that a customs régime as 
favorable as possible may be secured for the above-mentioned products 

To this effect I have the honor to suggest that, if your excellency sees no 
objection thereto, the contents of this note be communicated to those com- 
mittees of the Senate and House of Representatives which are specially 
charged with the duty of examining tke tariff. I should be particularly 
grateful to you if, in transmitting these wishes to Congress, you would com- 
mend them to the favorable consideration of that body. 

Be pleased to accept, Mr. Secretary of State, a renewed assurance of my 
high consideration 


C. BRUN. 
His Excellency JoHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of State. 
The right to make its own tariffs high or low is conceded to 
every nation by every nation. 


The rate is a matter of opinion and judgment for each govern- | 


ment to fix at the point most advantageous for its own people. 
We are making this tariff solely with a view to benefiting the 
people of the United States. Other people will make their tariff 
laws in the same way, for their own advantage. 

This is the only right and sensible way for any country to make 
its laws. In framing this law we have placed everything upon 
the free list which we can not produce to advantage in this coun- 
try except a few luxuries. 

This is done in order to remove all restrictions and burdens 
from the importation of all articles which we do not ourselves 
produce in great abundance. This covers more than half of our 
enormous imports. 

3ut when it comes to such things as the chief products of our 
own farms, forests, and factories, which we do not need to ship in 
from abroad, then we have placed such a rate of duty on the im- 
ported article as will, inour judgment, equalize the cost of produc- 
tion (mainly the wages of labor) at home and abroad. 

Other countries, except the few who have adopted the policy of 
a ‘tariff for revenue only,” sometimes called free trade, make 
their tariffs about in the same way. We have never asked any 
countty to make its tariff laws with the slightest reference to our 
benefit. 

We expect them to be guided entirely by enlightened selfishness. 


If we have anything for sale which they can pot advantageously | 


produce, it will be to their interest to put it on the free list, just 
us we do. 

That will afford us all the market we need. 

Let us now, in the light of this policy, examine the proposition 


of the Government of Denmark. There is not an article in the ! 


entire list for which the Danish minister solicits low duties (fa- 
vorable customs régime) of which we do not already produce 
surplus except wool and hides, and even these we ought to pro- 
duce, and will produce, in sufficient quantities to supply our own 
needs, 

Every dollar sent to Denmark for ‘‘ beer, cement, cabbages, hemp 


seed, porcelain, pebbles, lime, chalk, gloves, leather, condensed | 


milk, granite monuments, dairy machinery, and tents” takes a 


ler awaw fr » TY iti > * "ary ols j ° 
dollar away from some American citizen who would be very glad | per cent ad valorem, but the Congress doubled the figure and raised the duty 


of a chance to earn an honest living here by supplying those things 
to our own market. These may seem small items, but our indus- 
trial life is made up of just such atoms. If we buy these things 
of the Danes, we must buy that much less of our own fellow- 
citizens. Shall we keep the money at home or send it to Denmark? 


Shall we furnish bread and wages to our own fellow-citizens or | 


to the subjects of the King of Denmark? 

i concede the right of the minister of Denmark to respectfully 
offer these suggestions, as he has done. But as a loyal citizen of 
my own countryand a faithful servant of my own people, prepar- 
ing a law ‘‘to provide revenue for the Government and to en- 
courage the industries of the United States,” my judgment and 
my sense of duty will not allow me to follow his advice. 

(No. 2.] 
EMBASSY OF His MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY, 
Washington, April 4, 1897. 

Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: The news which has reached Italy that the 
tariff recently adopted by the House of Representatives levies the very high 
duty of 75 cents (in all) per box on oranges and lemons imported into the 
United States, whereas the duty has hitherto been 2 cents per box, has 
caused great agitation there, especially in Sicily. bs 

In pursuance of the instructions of the King’s Government, which trans- 
mits this intelligence to me, I have the honor to call your excellency's atten- 
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tion to this state of things, and _to solicit your good offices for the purpose of 
preventing the imposition on Italian oranges and lemons of a duty which 
will prove so disastrous to the Italian trade in those fruits. 4 

Tendering your excellency my thanks in advance, I further take the liberty 
to submit to you for examination a memorial of the Fruit Importers’ Union 
of the city of New York, relative to paragraph 267, Schedule G.—Agricultural 
products and provisions. F 

Accept, etc., 
Hon. Joun SHERMAN, om 
Secretary of State, Washington. 
{No. 3.) 
EMBASSY OF His MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY, 
Washington, May 9, 1897. 

Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: The Chamber of Commerce of Leghorn has sent 
to the royal ministry of foreign affairs, together with the letter which I have 
the honor herewith to_inclose in the original, a petition from the principal 
manufacturers of candied fruits in the city of Leghorn, who earnestly beg 
the United States Senate not to approve the exorbitant duty of 60 per cent 
which is imposed upon candied fruits by the American tariff bill now under 
discussion. 

The aforesaid Chamber of Commerce hopes that the serious injury may be 
seen which will accrue to the manufacture of candied fruits from that abso- 
lutely prohibitory duty. 

I have the honor, in pursuance of instructions received from the King’s 
Government, earnestly to commend to your excellency's good offices the desire 
expressed by the Chamber of Commerce and the manufacturers of candied 
fruits of the city of Leghorn. . 

Thanking you in advance, Mr. Secretary of State, for the courtesy with 
which you will be pleased to comply with this my request to the reciprocal 
benefit of the interests of our two countries, 

Accept, etc., 
FAVA. 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of State, Washington. 


PROVINCE OF LEGHORN, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND ARTS, 
Leghorn, April 16, 1897. 

The manufacturers of candied fruits of this commune, who are seriously 
and very propetty concerned, owing to the large increase proposed by the 
Congress of the United States of America on the import duty to be levied on 
candied fruits, have addressed to this chamber the inclosed petition, whereby 
they request it to use its influence to the end that the King’s Government, 
through the Italian embassy at Washington, take steps with a view to pre- 
venting the approval of the increase in question by the United States Senate. 

The chamber hastens to communicate the aforesaid petition to your excel- 
lency, in the hope that the very serious injury may be prevented which 
would accrue to the manufacture of candied fruits from that absolutely pro- 
hibitory duty, this manufacture being one of the most important in this city, 
and its product being now, for the most part, exported to the United States 
of America. 

It is certain that if this increase should be definitely approved, this indus- 
try would receive a fatal blow, and agricultural industry would also be 
greatly injured thereby, since the citrons, lemons, and oranges which are 
candied come in great part from the southern provinces of Italy, so that the 
crisis in the trade in these fruits which now causes such grave concern to the 
Italian Government would be rendered still more serious. 

The American Senate should consider that a prohibitory duty like that 
which has been submitted toit for approval would wholly prevent the im- 

ortation of the products named, while no benefit would result from it to the 
reasury; and that Italy might in turn levy an increased duty upon some 
articles of American production, such as, for instance, cotton and petroleum, 
which would be more hurtful to the United States than the increase which it 
is proposed to levy on candied fruits would be to Italian industry. 
N. COSTELLA, President. 
His Excellency the MINISTER OF FOREIGN RELATIONS, Rome. 


To His Excellency NICCOLA COSTELLA, 
President of the Chamber of Commerce and Arts of Leghorn: 


The undersigned, who are engaged in the manufacture of candied fruitsin 
this city, beg the honorable Chamber of Commerce over which you preside 
to be pleased to use its influence with his excellency the minister of forei 
relations, to the end that the embassy of Italy at Washington may take 
measures to secure from the United States Senate a more equitable usage, 
and one better calculated to benefit the American Treasury, for the candied 
fruits which are exported from Italy to the United States of America. 

The import duty which has hitherto been imposed on candied fruits was 30 
per cent ad valorem, and while this rate was in force, the United State sGov- 
ernment derives from this source an annual income of about $500,000. Inthe 
new tariff prepared by the House of Representatives the duty on the afore- 
said article was 2 cents per American pound, which was a little less than 30 


to4cents per pound. Suchan enormous tax, which would amount to almost 
60 per cent ad valorem, would be equivalent toactual prohibition, and would 
absolutely put a stop to any exportation from Italy, which does not seem to 
the undersigned to in harmony with the views of the American Govern- 
ment, which doubtless, while it proposes to protect its own industries, seeks 
at the same time to secure the largest amount of revenue possibile for its 
Treasury by means of import duties. 

The duty of 2 cents per pound, which was proposed to the Congress, would 
have accomplished this double purpose, because, while it would have amply 
protected American manufactures, it would have been a source of abundant 
revenue to the United States Treasury. 

The undersigned believe that a statement of the foregoing reasons, made 
in such a manner as may be Sone most opportune by the Italian embassy 
to the United States Senate, might induce that body to modify the tariff to 
the reciprocal advantage of both countries. 

Very respectfully, 

ENRICO TORELLI & Co. 
J. P. PISANL 
FEHR WALSER & SONS. 
N. VARIANL 
GIOVANNI RAMACIOTTI 
ANGELO GAZZO. 
CANESSA BROS. 

LEGHORN, April 14, 1897. 


I certify that the foregoing is a true iy of its original. 
ANO. GIULIO SALVERTYI, Secretary. 
[Seal of the Chamber of Commerce of Leghorn. ]} 
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(No. 4] 


EMBASSY OF His MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY. 
Washington, D. C., May 26, 

Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: The Government of the King, to which I has 
tened (as I stated to your excellency in my note of the léth of March last) to 
communicate the observations of the honorable Secretary of the Treasury 
[Agriculture] relative to the ministerial sanitary decree of January 26, 189%, 
which requires a consular visé for certificates of origin, issued by American 
authorities and accompanying shipments of meat, has now informed me that 
the ew pe will be submitted for examination to the zootechnic and epizo- 
otic board at one of its next sessions. 

His Majesty’s Government, however, desires to perform a friendly act 
toward that of the United States by frankly forewarning it that it could in 
no case be induced to modify the provisions contained in the aforesaid de- 
cree in accordance with the desire expressed by the Federal Treasury De- 
partment [Department of Agriculture] if the United States should persist 
in retaining in the new customs tariff the exorbitant duties to which I have 
had the honor to call your excellency’s attention in my preceding written 
and verbal communication. 

The same warning has been communicated, with the same amicable intent, 
by my Government to the representative of the United States at Rome, who 
has presented a complaint similar to that which, after receiving your excel- 
eee March 15, I transmitted to the royal ministry of foreign affairs. 

Accept, etc., 


FAVA. 
His Excellency JOHN SHERMAN, 


Secretary of State, Washington. 


Document No. 2 states that a duty of 75 cents a box on oranges 


and lemons ‘‘ will prove disastrous to the Italian trade in these | 


” 


fruits.” Well, what ofit? Wecan get all the oranges and lemons 
we want from California and Florida, and of a superior quality, 
but we must pay living, American wages to men laboring in the 
groves. The evidence before the committee indicates that much 
of the labor of cultivating and picking citrus fruits in Italy is 
done by women and children at wages ranging from 20 to 30 cents 
aday. These labor conditions are scarcely equalized in the new 
tariff. 

No. 3 states that the industry of manufacturing candied citrons, 
lemons, and oranges in the city of Leghorn would ‘‘ receive a fatal 
blow” by the enactment of the new American tariff. 

Well, what then? 


If worst comes to worst, our enterprising | 


American confectioners might learn to manufacture candied fruit | 


in this country. 

It ought not to be very difficult to learn how to saturate and 
coat citron, orange, and lemon peel with sugar. But we do not 
want to compete evenhanded with cheap child labor. 


The benefit of a low tariif for Italy is plain enough, but the | 
only hope of any benefit to the United States held out by the | 


ambassador is that if we comply with the request of his Govern- 
ment, then “the question of the sanitary decree requiring a con- 
sular visé for certificates of origin issued by American authorities 
and accompanying shipments of meat will be submitted for ex- 
amination to the zootechnic and epizootic board at one of its next 
sessions.” 

We are, however, ‘“‘ warned,” both in Washington and at Rome, 
that if we persist in this new tariff,then His Majesty's Govern- 


ment could in no case be induced to modify the existing decree. | 


When these sanitary decrees of various kinds were issued against 


our meat products by various European governments, we imme- | 


diately organized at great expense a very thorough system of in- 
spection, whereby every piece of meat exported from this country 

yas microscopically and otherwise 2xamined and accompanied 
with certificates and marks of the Government inspectors. We 
demonstrated the wholesomeness of our meat products, and war- 
ranted every ham, shoulder, side of bacon, etc. The sanitary de- 
crees were thin excuses for excluding our meats. 
right to exclude any merchandise, but it would have been more 
conducive to their reputation for frankness and courage to assign 
a better reason for the exclusion. 
These prohibitory decrees concern the Government and people 
of Italy more than they do us. They ought never to have been 

assed, or should have been promptly repealed when shown to be 

ased on a fallacy. That they still exist in full force contempo- 
raneous with the low tariff of 22 cents a box on lemons and oranges 
is poor encouragement for us to let the King’s ambassador write 
our tariff, when the only hope of reciprocal advantage held out to 
us is that the consular visé will be submitted for examination to 
the zootechnic and epizootic board. 

Whatif the zootechnic and epizootic board should adopt a policy 
of ‘‘masterly inactivity”? Worse than all, the zootechnic and 
epizootic board might, after deliberation, decide to let well enough 

one. The consequences of never submitting the consular visé 
to the zootechnic and epizootic board of Italy may be terrible 
enough to our citizens, but for one I am inclined to take the risk 
rather than abdicate to the minister of any king the right to make 


any of our laws, especially those ‘‘to encourage the industries of 
the United States.” 


[No. 5.] 
BELGIAN LEGATION, Washington, April 16, 1897. 


Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: The amendment passed by the House of Rep 
resentatives on the 3lst of March last provides that merchandise shipped by 
the Ist of April shall be admitted at former rates of entry. 


XXX—25 


They had a| 
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As especially regards a 


























gri iral products rders acrepted in good 

| faith several months ago by Belgian horticult id "es o be aus 

pended until the end of the winter, such prod and the 

voyage with impunity during frosty seasor know! 

edge packages containing plants, bulbs, or s ’ ne 

deposited on the wharves at Antwerp, owing ht, and 
due to this circumstance must arrive late at tl 

According to instructions received from my) honor 
to point out this particular situation to tl ‘ in 
Government, in the hope that it will hav s too 
severe measures, and Lam confident that vdd ble 
det t which the new duties will occas \ mces 
of a premature application of them. 

Lave, etc., LIC! RV DE. 
LEGATION OF Beioium, Was) \ 

Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: I take the liberty tocall Y Ex at 
tention to the very high duty that has been im n et senat 
in article Stof the new tariff bill ) i n ; 
heavy substance would result astre ported from the 
United States, inasmuch as ¢ tb. ‘ 1 freight 
which enables vessels sailing under the to carry 
grain to Antwerp at reduced rates 1 A reight, 
shipowners will be compelled to cha | portation 
of grain, vessels carrying which will i 

Hoping that these considerations v : rr ittee in 
Congress to modify the prohibitory duties in que I myself 
of this occasion to offer your excellency a renewed a ‘ y highest 
consldcration 

LICHTERVELDE. 

His Excellency JoHN SHERMAN, 

Secretary of Stat 
No. li 
LEGATION OF BeLGium, Washingt M 

Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: I take the liberty, in obedience i 
tions of my Government. to call your excellency’s attention beas u 
tion of sprats and sardines in the new tariff bill, and toremind y ‘ 
sprats constitute a much cheaper article of food, used chiefly by Ww z 
cla I would add that it does not appear that ¢! i ) n 
No American waters, and that they can not, th . t i il 
industry. I should be very grateful to your excellency if you wo cou 
municate these observations, which have reference to apr 1 f the Bel- 

an coasts, to the competent committee, | z that y i i re- 


duction of the duties provosed 
[avail myself of this occasion, etc., 
LICHTERVELDE 
His Excellency JOHN SHERMAN, 
y of 


Documents Nos. 5. 6, and 7 


Secretary State 


came to us from the Belgian min- 
ister in obedience to instructions from his Government. 
If followed, his suggestions would doubtless result in the ad- 
vantages named therein to Belgium, 
But where do we come in for ourshare? The only benefit offered 


to us is the single. slender hope that under a low tariff on cement 
from Belgium ships carrying cement to Ameri 
charge less on wheat, return cargoes, to Antwerp. 
cement in America. 


acan attord to 
Wecan make 


Every pound of cement imported takes to Belgium money 
bread, and wages which some citizen of our own country ds 
and ought to have, and shail have, if left to my arbitrament 

Free trade in cement may or may not lower the freight on wheat 
but not more so than free trade on other heavy articles. Cheap 
freight on wheat to Antwerp might lower the price of wheat in 


Antwerp, but would not raise it perceptibly in North Dakota. 

In my judgment, the great reduction in freight rates on wheat, 
both by land and sea, during the last twenty years have accrued 
entirely to the benefit of the consumer, while the advantage 
to improved agricultural machinery, on the other hand, have 
crued almost entirely to the benefit of the prod 


due 
uc- 


1 


ucer of wheat. 





[No. 7.] 
LEGATION OF THE ARGENTINE Repus 
Wash t D.¢ May ’ 
° 

Sir: In compliance with instructions from my G nme I} » the 
honor to submit to your excellency some remarks relating to the tariff bill 
pending on the approval of the Congress of this na prayin X- 
cellency to give them your kindly attention, ar f your excelle 





opportune, to make such use of it as your excellency may judge pri 
doing so, it is far from my object to interfere in any man i 
domestic fiscal policy of this great Republic. <A friendly intere 
manifested on many occasions by the Government of the 
favor of the improvement of the commercial relations whic! 
and the Argentine Republic 

Various attempts have been made here for increasing the « 
mutual interchange, either by means of sending offi: 





urrents of our 









l commissions in charge 
of studying and pens the best means for tha tor means of the 
convocation of a Pan-American conference, endea nnect the polit- 
ical and economical links which unite the diverse sof r vast con 
tinent; or, in short, in the form of excursions of representative manufactur- 
ers and business men, as the one which took place at the close of last year 

These are so many antecedents which encourage me in hoping that the 
Government of your excellency will give my words a friendly |} ig. being 
convinced that they have no other purpose than that of endeavoring toward 
their noninterruption in the least; but, on the contrary, that they may in- 
crease each day the commercial relations which exist to-day between the 
United States and the country which I have the honor resent 

If your excellency deems it desirable to review the o orrespondence 
exchanged in 1891 and the beginning of 1892 between the ister of foreign 


relations of the Argentine Republic and the min 
Mr. Oitkin, your excellency will see by the comm 
dated December 24, how great was the place 


he { ited States, 
inication of the former, 
whicl 


h American commerce 
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occupied in our markets siuce the epoch of the definitive constitutional 
organization of my country, until the time when the Government of the 
United States levied high duties upon wool and other Argentine products, 
i. e., from 1852 to 1868. 

In that communication the historical fact is pointed out of the participa- 
tion which was shared by the United States in the benefits of the [veentine 
progress. It is reminded that the number of the ships of this country which 
arrived at our ports at times exceeded the share belonging to the maritime 
nations of Europe, whilst the exportation of Argentine wool for the markets 
of the Union surpassed sometimes the shipments made from it to France 
and England. Lastly, mention is made in the same communication that the 
commerce of the United States during that period amounted to more than 
0 per centof the English and French commerce, to 80 per cent of the Belgian 
commerce, and surpassed five times that of Germany; and these figures seem 
to argue that your commerce would end by maintaining one of the first ranks 
in our mercantile markets. 

Unfortunately this movement, which promised so many advantages to 
both countries, was déferred in consequence of the high duties imposed by 
the tariff of 1867 on Argentine wool. 

Your excellency knows that wool is one of our principal national products, 
and the new classification to which it was submitted in that act doubled the 
duties imposed on the same by the law of 1864. So some years after, the 
Argentine minister in Washington, Seiior Luis L. Dominguez, addressed him- 
self to the Department of State, calling attention to the decrease of the im- 
ports from the United States into the Argentine Republic, and the corre- 
sponding fall in the Argentine exports to the markets of this country. 

In 1882, in fact, of our total imports, 8.3 per cent belonged to the United 
States, and of the total of our exports came to this nation only 4.9 per 
cent. In that year our exportation of wool was 222,000,000 pounds, of which 
there only entered into the United States nearly 2,000,000 pounds. 

On the other hand, in 1866 the importation of wool from the Argentine 
Republic had reached 87.000,000 oeunite, in round figures, and in 1867 it fell to 
12,000,000 pounds, the fall continuing greater every year until it reached in 
1882 the figure of 2,000,000 pounds just mentioned. 

It is convenient to show your excellency that the Argentine Republic ad- 
mitted in exchange the most important articlesof American production free 
of duty, or only levied a rate of duty from 5 per cent to 10 per cent, whilst 
our wool, which represented more than half of the total of our production, 
was burdened with a rate of duty of 100 per cent. 

Notwithstanding these disadvantageous conditions, the commerce of the 
Argentine Republic continued to increase year by year, and its volume some- 
times became considerable, as your excellency may see in the following 
capemneee taken from the general bureau of statistics of the Argentine Re- 
public: 


Importa- Exporta- 








, tions of tions of 
Year. the United | the United 

States. States. 
1886 ps 7 ys esticamad amish iceeiiiiaeaaat' | Aa $5, 580, 406 
EEE ‘gndnataus belie ate eal eaten de ainda eeaetoteeeeeneeD 11, 044, 553 5, 938, 808 
SUID capi ster o woseencar tala eet ehdetiic tare ieee aa 9, 909, 895 6, 665, 520 
1kse fants aa . icine ninietaieiigaaiienaesaeaat 16, 801, 750 7, 726, 691 
BEEP x6 oinomatnediccdteal eipateeiGiine udlnbintimndateetennabaiaasiedindinn 9, 301, 541 6, 066, 958 
Isvl ‘iat sea cseiitineiiedaaliaainnicibaaigan 3, 445, 904 4, 214, 502 
NII sviecicr a deidlieh sisal sapiacicesihalag alaareahateinamalaedaaaamiaaaia ee 7,373, 583 4,834, 454 
185 ee ital papilla inripiainapataats 9,619, 317 3, 416, 740 
I die scnemsandan caddies ate Mania wale aivruie: ible atic inane 10, 149, 018 5, 285, 210 
NID c< wcicladeisonssi latins hack nc othaieai tian meee ad 6, 686, 999 8, 947, 165 
FID an:cscobs ts igs: Siehciniecssad orca omasiccie wlssceaimcelar iat tee tae 11, 210, 475 6, 410, 362 
Es cadasned bts akcisivnrdvbciamineane 108, 216, 319 63, 086, 816 


As your excellency will observe, during the period of eleven years com- 
prised in the preceding statement, we have received from the United States 
merchandise to the value of $103,216.319, and we have sold in the markets of 
this country products to the value of $63,086,816, which showsa balance against 
us of $40,129,508. According to the same publication, the maritime trade, be- 
tween our respective c yuntries was represented in 1896 by 62 steamers, with 
a tonnage of 92,335 tons, and 172 sailing vessels, with a tonnage of 139,572 tons, 
coming from ports of the United States; and by 19 steamers, with 28,816 tons, 
and 74 sailing vessels, with 55,404 tons, entered in the American ports proceed- 
ing from the Argentine Republic. 

The official publication of the Department of the Treasury, entitled For- 
eign Commerce of the United States, corresponding to the fiscal year from 
July 1, 18985, to June 30, 1896, shows that there were imported into this country 
224,885,237 pounds of wool, camel's and goat's hair, alpaca, etc., importations 
representing a value of $31,497,866. According to the same official source, 
there proceeded from the Argentine Republic the following quantities and 
values of wool: 











: l | 
Wool. | Pounds. Value. 
— ee a ——— ——_— = ed 
iret Cine (CONTRI ons cnn cnncs navtngabensd camnenees 6, 128, 552 $871, 305 
SS ere a 3, 273, 075 | 463, 875 
Third class (carpet) ............. ES 1, 283, O77 


Total 


22,736, 851. | 2, 638, 257 


In addition, the section of foreign markets of the Department of Agricul- 
ture has just published a statement of the principal imports of agricultural 
products to this country during the five years ending June 3, 189. From 
said statement it appears that from 1892 to 1896 the Argentine Republic has 
imported into the United States an annual average of 8.1 per cent of the total 
entry of wool in this country, while the United Kingdom has imported 43.5 
per cent, Australia 10.5 per cent, and Russia 8.5 per cent. Our shipments 
occupy then the fourth place. On the goatskins we ——- the third place, 
with 13.1 per cent: on bristles the same, with 15.7 per cent; finally, on hides the 
aoaene place, with 21.9 per cent, only the United Kingdom surpassing us, 
with 22.5 per cent. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of the'satisfactory amount of these figures, Your 
Excellency will observe that respecting the wool our imports of last year into 
the United States (22,736,851 pounds) are far from reaching the sum we sent 
in 1866 (37,000,000), notwithstanding the enormous increase of our production 
since that date to the present time. 

One reason for this deplorable fact has been given with remarkable frank- 
ness and striking clearness by the preciiont of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association, Mr. Lawrence, in the following manner: 

* The tariff act of 1883, with a duty of only 10 cents per pound on unwashed 


! our American wools, will shrink 66} per cent in the scouring. 


-—-— 


merino, effectually excluded South American wools under conditions exist. 
ing in 1888 and since that. Now, the effect of this peculiarity in the Austra- 
lian merino—that is, it has less shrinkage than any other merino woo] in the 
world—was that under the Wilson bill we imported last year 71,000,000 pounds 
of this Australian wool, and only 14,000,000 pounds were imported from South 
America. It was because the South America wool, like the Ohio wool and all 
: he s The result is, 
by letting in this Australian wool unwashed, shrinking less than the Ameri- 
can washed, that amount of merino shuts out substantially all merino wooils 
from other countries. 

“The American consul at Buenos Ayres, in his report to the State Depart- 
ment of December 13, 1888, = ‘The shipments of wools to the United 
States were exclusively of the ong carpet wools from Cordova, it being the 
only class that it is possible to send to our (United States) market under our 
tariff at a profit. Our tariff, so far as the clothing (merino) and finer quali- 
ties are concerned, is prohibitive. While those from Australia can come in, 
those from the Argentine Republic, owing tothe greater amount of grease 
and dirt which they contain, are quite excluded. The amount of dirt and 
grease in the (unwashed) wools of the Argentine Republic reaches to more 
than 70 per cent, while the (unwashed) wools of Australia and New Zealand 
only havé about 50 per cent.’ 

“As between the South American wools and the Australian, the McKinley 
Act of October 1, 1890, excluded those from Argentina.” 

{ do not wish to extend this communication too much by dwelling any 
longer on an examination of the figures of the commerce existing between 
the Argentine Republic and this country. What has been said chonid suf- 
fice, and as Your Excellency may notice that if this commerce has not taken 
the great development which it promised, it has not depended on our good 
will, nor on our desire of establishing more intimate business relations with 
this great Republic, the institutions of which serve us as a model, and which 
marvelous civilization we follow with the greatest interest and sympathy. 

We have manifested that sympathy, as was recognized by the honor- 
able President of the United States in his message of December 2, 1895, by 
reducing as much as possible, and in spite of the fact that our country draws 
from the custom-house duties the principal source of its revenue, the import 
duties which were levied on American products, and by placing several of 
them on the free list of our tariff iaw. your excellency will have the kind- 
ness to examine the communication addressed by Mr. Buchanan, American 
minister to Buenos Ayres, to the honorable Secretary of State, the late Mr. 
Gresham, dated November 19, 1894, your excellency will observe that on the 
request of that functionary the committee of the House in charge of the study 
of our tariff approved the modifications recommended by the Government 
relative to agricultural implements and lumber, as well as making favorable 
changesin the rates on farm wagons and canned fruits and vegetables. The 
reduction of the rate of duty on yellow pine, to which Minister buchanan 
refers in his communication of October 5, 1894, alone amounted to a reduc- 
tion of import duties of $256,000 to the benefit of the American experter. 

Your excellency knows that mowers, binders and reapers, and steam 
thrashers are on our free list, while the rate of duty on machinery and mo- 
tors of all kinds for agricultural purposes remains at 5 per cent ad valorem. 

The market offered by the Argentine Republic for that class of articles is 
already very considerable. The following statement, which I take from the 
American official statistics for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, contains 
the figures reached by this branch of the American imports, compared with 
those from other nations with which the United States maintain extensive 
commercial relations: 


Mowers and reapers: 

EE I 0 init tc niatntaticnannintinnnctiha mani i, adalat $817, 445 
Russia— 

DONS SI ERs ocinc tine enced nn nnckiedeesb eclineninas $101, 783 

EE Wark deta nt ti geinanancnntindn sesh oacniteaitans 527, 653 
iE TE oscar grhnen deen wecntntnncsactndehansbcatiade 447,114 
RII ccc. ceaceatcees iced ectiaalsilintt bic iggy banshee ine tindlen ha taiia thie etaciad 24, § 
I icsake a ictnadan cetaieeteesindien celinadiedeaen aeiididlilieen 375, 348 


But it is not only this branch of American industry that finds in the Argen- 
tine Republic an easy acceptance and an ample market. The United States 
also send us mineral oils, lumber, tools, ali kinds of instruments, locomo- 
tives, and railroad material; in short,all the products of the vast industry 
of that country may enter our market under favorable conditions and analo- 
gous with those extended to the goods from other parts of the world. The 
marked contrast between the imports and exports of this country and other 
South American nations, which often caused the commercial ce to be 
@gainst the United States, does not exist between our respective countries. 

This contrast is rather unfavorable to us, although we occupy in South 
America the second place in American commerce, Brazil only surpassing us 
on account of its considerable imports to this market. Finally, the prospects 
of our mutual interchange are unlimited, taking intoaccount the progressive 
development of the Argentine Republic, the activity and ene of its peo- 
ple, the importance of Its natural resources, the extension of its territory, 
and the growth of its population by the constant assimilation of great masses 
of European immigrants who come to cultivate our fertile fields. 

Your excellency will not wonder, in view of the succinct considerations 
herein made, that my Government should have been painfully surprised on 
hearing of the prohibitory rate of duties which threatens our wool should 
the present tariff bill now pending before become a law. The en- 
acting of said rates, as those proposed on our hides, would make im ble 
the introduction of the former as well as the latter, it would be h toan 
important industry of our country, without benefit to the people or the in- 
dustry of the United States, and lastly it would end by interrupting in toto 
a commercial movement which was being started and every day increasing, 
to the mutual advantage of both countries. 

The important concessions which spontaneously and with the desire of 
making still closer the commercial relations with this nation we have nted 
to important American products and articles should guarantee to us that the 
Congress of this nation would not enact a law which ht destroy our grow- 
ing trade, and thus close our doors to the introduction of American ucts. 
Instead of that, we behold with disappointment and tthat the projected 
bill affects us with extreme severity, practically applying a discriminating 
rate of duty on our wool, since our w have a larger shrinkage than those 
from Australia, as I have had the honor of mentioning before by citing some 
utterances of Mr. Lawaence. 

After those words had been expressed by that gentleman before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Representatives he amplified them 
later onin the memorial of the National Wool Growers’ Association in a form 
which demonstrates ina manner so efficacious and eloquent the exigencies of 
our position in this matter that I pray your excellency to permit me to tran- 
scribe them, your excellency’s attention to the same: 

“ The injustice * * of favoring Australasia, a British dependency, at 
the sacrifice of trade with South America is palpabie and appalling. e@ unh- 
answerable cpemens of that great statesman, Hon. Warner Miller, on this 
subject shoul pond: 
increased trade with South 


ered by every American citizen. Wecan not hope for 
rocity 


erican States nor advantageous recip 
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treaties while this injustice is continued. * * * But Argentina has a real His main reliance seeme: 


grievance of which she may justly complain, and the grievance is still non 
[moret} ruinous to our industries. * * * By imposing an additional duty 
on the light shrinking Australasian merino the United States will take less 
wool from that country and more from South America, and thus enlarge our 


trade with our sister Republics of the Western Hemisphere, Mexico in- | 


cluded.” 

Before closing I beg your excellency to allow me to call attention to the 
folk 
Ayres, Mr. Baker. 
of onr commer 

“The Argent 
only raw materials. the bulk of its exports consisting of wools, hides, skins, 
ete. If the United States*have no market or an uncertain market for such 
articles, or its fiscal laws are such that it will not pay to ship them to our 
ports, it is out of the question that our country can not have a very large or 
a very reliable trade with the River Plate. 

“ During all the twenty years that I have been at this port, I have persist- 
ently sought to impress upon our Government the importance of this fact, 
and have in my reports time and again suggested that modifications of such 
restrictions. thus stimulating a freer exchange of products, was the ‘key 
which would open a large reciprocal trade between the United States and 
the Argentin Republic.’ Ican only reiterate what I have heretofore so often 
said, and I do so at the request of American merchants dealing with the 
River Plate, is the hope—which they express—that something may be done 
to ease up the situation and give them the chance of a market for Argentine 
wools in the United States. 

* There is no doubt that it would have a marked effect upon our commerce 
with this country. not merely in respect to the amount of shipments from 
here, but, what is more important to us, in the increase of the imports hither 
of our manufactured goods. It is well said that ‘ business begets business,’ 
and the opening of our markets to the wools of this country would have a 
direct effect, not only in strengthening our commercial relations with the 
people of the Argentine Republic, but, what is always desirable, in promoting 
their good will and bringing them socially and politically nearer to us.” 

It is perhaps unnecessary to insist on the considerations which I have had 
the honor of placing before your excellency with the certainty that the high 
sense of justice and the friendly feeling which inspire: the American policy 









referring to the Argentine } 


f »roduction and to the growth 
with this great nation: 


in its relations with the Argentine Republic will suffice to secure the adop- | 


tion of any measure whatsoever which may save the interests of my coun- 
try, threatened by the tariff bill this note has reference to, either by reduc 
ing the proposed duty in a proportion so as to leave our wool ina position 
equal to that of Australia, or by leaving wool in its present condition. 

The mere mention of the facilities with which the American products enter 
our custom-houses is the most eloquent argument which I could present to 
your excellency in favor of the suggestion just made. We have on the free 
list, besides other articles, mowers, reapers, thrashers, raw petroleum, coal, 
coke, locomotives, rails, and sleepers; we have reduced the duty on lumber 
(yellow pine and oak), on canned goods, on petroleum, on cotton goods (this 
last from 60 to 20), and we are levying a moderate duty onall othe: American 
products imported there (5 per cent ad valorem on plows, machines, and mo- 
tors of all kinds for agricultural purposes, sewing machines, rosin, wire for 
reapers, fences, etc.). 


In view of these considerations, I am encouraged to hope my country will 
not be subjected to the hardships which would follow the enactment of a law 
bearing so directly on our trade with this country, forcing us to abandon the 
mutual and beneficial commercial relations which bind us with the United 
States, whose gates would remain entirely. closed to our products. 

Again, praying your excellency to consider this note as a simple friendly 
suggestion, made in a spirit of perfect cordiality and without intending in 
any manner to interfere with the decisions of one of the high branches of the 
Government of this great Republic, to which by so many links we are bound, 
I renew to your excellency the protests of my highest and distinguished con- 


sideration. : 
M. GARCIA MEROU. 
The Hon. Joun SHERMAN, 


Secretary of State of the United States. 

Nec. 7 shows clearly enough how a low tariff would benefit the 
Argentine Republic. The advantage to us is not so clear. 

The Argentine Republic occupies relatively about the same po- 
sition in the Southern Hemisphere that we do in the Northern. 
They are our competitors in the production of grain and animal 
products. They have practically nothing but grain and animal 
products for sale. Of these we have a plenty. They produce 
nothing that we need, except possibly quebracho wood, and for 
that we have an excellent substitute in oak and hemlock bark. 
Only a small per cent of the wool of Argentina comes to our mar- 
ket anyhow, even under a “‘free-wool” tariff, viz, 12,187 tons out 
of 201,353 tons exported in 1895. 

The new tariff will be no more ‘‘prohibitory ” than the tariff of 
1890. Under that excellent tariff law we bought of Argentina 
$3,416,740 worth of goods and sold them $9,619,317 worth in 1893, 
while in 1895, under the ‘ free-wool” tariff, we bought of them 
for 38,947,165 and sold them $6,686,999 worth. 

We have for the last twenty years supplied only from 5 to 7 per 
cent of the goods imported into Argentina, and more than half of 
that consists of white pine and petroleum, articles which they do 
not produce and can get only from us. 
cle is agricultural machinery. These they have not the facilities 
to manufacture, and without our improved machinery they are 
unable to compete with us in the grain markets of the world. 

We received no communication from the governments of any 
of the other countries of South America, Central America, or 
Mexico. The reason probably is that they have climates, and con- 
sequently productions, quite different from those of the temperate 
zones. Wo have placed their products on the free list if they are 
such as we can not produce. e have no written communication 
from the Canadian Government, but did have an official visit from 
one of the ablest statesmen of that Dominion, who came here to 
confer with the members of the Ways and Means Committee while 
we were preparing the new tariff. He wished us to make low 
rates on such articles as are usually imported from Canada, mainly 
agricultural products. 


» Republic is a country which for the most part produces | 





The next important arti- | 


| part of the continent north of latiti 
wing paragraphs from a report of the United States consul in Buenos | 
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ito be the statistical fact that our ex- 

ports to Canada exceed our imports from that country. But the 
reason for that is geographical or astronomical rather than politi 

| cal. We produce in Maine, New York, Ohio, North Dakota, and 
| Washington everything which they can possibly produce in any 


ude 49°, while in California, 


Texas, Louisiana, and Florida we furnish many 





ews } 
s ropica i 
ucts, such as cotton and fruits, which they can not pro and 
must buy of us. 
No. 8.—Note verbal 
IMPERIAL LEGATION OF TURKEY, |} 

The Imperial legation of Turkey observes wit i 

can tariff, as it has just been the U1 > ~ wn 





import duty of $1 per px 1m 

As the Department of State is aware, opium isa product 
which in previous tariffs was always placed on the free ] 
from that list and the imposition of a hi 


yand on 
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Imperial legation, answer the twofold purpose had 
cial legislation, viz, first, the prot n of h \ : 
and second, the increase of the nu As i- 
vated in the United States, there is no reaso I 4 
article 

As to the increase of the revenue of the American l l 
legation doubts whether the ? ied o1 u ; 
thereto to any ap; bl se ‘ ) 
diminish the import i icle, and t 1 
receipts to insignificant proportion 

Furthermore, even supposing that the imp i l 
not suffer, and that the receipts of the Treasury w sider y 
to the duty levied thereon, it is scarcely necessary emark t ; 
American industry an 1erican laboratories wh " 3 
of this drug for the requirements of medicine and Ww i 8 
sufferers. Consumers would then » to bear the bu \ 
after all, holds out merely the hoy oubtful profit t i | 
The Imperial legation thinks that it would be advisabk i 
again on the free list, or at least to reduce the duty on it 

In expressing this opinion, by way of suggestion, the 
Turkey trusts that the Department of State will kindly i \ 
the proper quarter, transmitting at the same time such r« i 





support thereof as it may think proper 


The Turks are evidently of the opinion that they w 


ill 
pay, in whole or in part, the dollar a pound 


im. 


ve to 
Their 


h 
duty on opit 





concern for our public Treasury could well be stricken out as sur- 
plusage. 
No. 9.] 
LEGATION OF JAPAN, Washington, June 8, 1397. 

Srr: Underiustructions from His Imperial Majesty f mn 
affairs, I have the honor to invite your attention to the proposed increase of 
duties upon certain articles imported into the U1 Stat uJ In 
doing so I beg to state that while under ordinary cire tan Ir ul 
Government would hesitate to express an opinion concerning a qu m 


which might be regarded as pertaining exclusively to the ymmestic if 
this country, they believe that the fact that ! 






















































are at stake will be deemed sufficient justification for the r 4 
they desire to make. 

This belief is strengthened, moreover, by the conviction t] he } 1 
increase of duties will injure the United States no less th upan by { 
ing the growth of commercial relations which have hitherto proved « ally 
advantageous to both countries and which promise even greater 
benefits. ‘The Imperial Government are weil aware that the G 
the United States must share with them the de promot 1 l 
those relations, and consequently they feel : re hat th rm 
not be misconstrued if they frankly express their views u t ul 

The articles of Japanese importation hw e most injur y 
affected by the proposed increase of duties are light-weight silks k hand- 
kerchiefs, 1 ings, hemp and jute rugs and carpet 

Taking th articles in order, I beg to call your att to tl t ut 
the proposed duty upon Japa silk goo nd silk ik r y 
in exct f any similar duty levied in is countr ! tariff | is 
it passed the House of Repre tives, provided for a dt ; p 1 
upon silk goods weighing less an 1 ounce and more than 
ounce per square yard. actual operatio m WwW 
almost exclusively to cheap silks, the man which ma ‘ ) 
be peculiar to Japan. The proposed duty will bear much more hea y upon 
them than upon silks manufactured in other countries, most of whi vill 

¥ subjected to relatively lighter rates of duty 

Thus, unintentionally no doubt, there is the appearance o vtion 
against the Japanese product. The Japanese silks imported in n 
try, although light in weight, are made of inferior raw silk, and do n 18 
into competition with staple American silks. The duty St per ] nd 
would be equivalent to an ad valorem rate of between 05 and i) nt 
upon the varieties most generally imported. The duty upon hand} fs 
made of s ar grades of silk would be 10 per cen lhe of 
expert opinion is that these rates are practically prol y 

The Senate Finance Committee has reduced the } i dr to $} per 
pound, which is equivalent to between 70 and 75 p A L 1 
piece goods, with 10 per cent added upon silk handkerchief 

From all the information Ican gather upon the subject, I am « ed 
that these-rates, if adopted, will greatly lessen the \ e of im tions 
and so far, at least, injuriously affect the trad 

Under the present law th ity uy Japanes und- 
kere 345 per cent and 50 per cent ad ) 
law of 1800 it was 50 per cent upon the or Pp ) 

Ja} » mattings are at present a 1 fx d 
States, as they were also under the law At te 
of duty than 30 per cent ad valorem ever been levi ts 
In consequence, an extensive and prosperous trad e 
use of matt has become more general tha v 
among the poorer classes and in those ; 
warmth of the climate precludes the use 

Under the bill passed by the House of } ed 
upon ings was § cents per square yard € n 10 
cents p quare yard, and Scents per square ya Ww per tlo- 
rem additional, upon those valued at more than t! price. Ina h as the 
dutiable value of most of the mattings imported from Japan does 1 exceed 
6cents per square yard, it is apparent that the proposed duty would be 


equivalent to a very high ad valorem rate. ; i ; 
The Senate Fimance Committee amended this section of the House bill 
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bs reducing the duty upon the cheaper grades of matting to 4 cents per 
8q laré d, but added a proviso imposing an additional duty of 25 pes cent 
ad valorem upon all mattings “ manufactured with a warp composed of flax, 
cotton. or other vegetable fiber.” Since all mattings are manufactured with 
a warp composed of ne kind of vegetable fiber, it is not thought that the 
reduction effected by this amendment will greatly lighten the burden im- 
posed by the originalduty. How heavy that burden is you can perceive when 
{ assure you that itis stated upon the best authority that the trade in mat- 
tings can not survive the imposition of such high duties. It must cease alto- 
gether, or dwindle to insignificant proportions. In either case the people of 
this country will be deprived of the use of an article not manufactured in the 
United States, which experience has shown to be well suited tc their needs, 
and the public finances, it is safe to predict, will not be appreciably benefited. 

It has been officially stated that the prop sed duty upon hemp and jute 
rugsand carpets will be equivalent to the about 50 per centad valorem. The 
fact is, however, that the average ad valorem rate of duty equivalent to the 
proposed specific duty upon the varieties of this class of goods imported from 
Japan would be nearly 50 per cent. Such a duty, if applied, can not but be 
a severe blow to another article of Japanese commerce the introduction of 
which has never been shown to be harmful to any product of American in- 
dustry 

The proposed duty upon tea has attracted the especial attention of the 
Imperial Government. While it is true that he taxation of an article like 
tea for exclusively revenue purposes might not ordinarily be open to criti- 
cism, the circumstances of the present case are such as to give rise to serious 
apprehension. For a number of years past the tea industry in Japan has 
been in a depressed condition. The United States furnish the principal mar- 
ket for Japanese teas, more than two-thirds of the importation to this coun- 
try being from Japan. It will thus be seen that Japanese tea must bear a 
larger share of the burden of taxation than the teas of any other country. 

The proposed duty will be equivalent to from 50 to 100 per cent ad valorem, 
according to quality. It can not be a matter of surprise, therefore, that the 
prospect of a sudden change from free importation to comparatively heavy 
taxation should awaken in the minds of Japanese tea producers the gravest 
fear for the stability of their trade in its chief market. Equally with them, 
the Imperial Government are apprehensive that such a change, added to the 
depressing conditions which already prevail, must do great harm to an in- 
dustry upon which a large number of the Japanese people are wholly or in 
part dependent. 

As regards the general subject of the proposed taxation of Japanese im- 
ports to this country, I regret to observe that the opinion has gained some 
credence in Japan that the legislation in question is intended to discriminate 
against Japanese products. Ido not need toassure you that the Imperial 
Government do not share in this belief, but I would respectfully submit that 
it is in a measure natural, since, by what is no doubt merely an unfortunate 
coincidence, it happens that the articles of Japanese importation most injur- 
iously affected by the proposed legislation are what may be termed specialties 
of Japanese production and manufacture. Allthearticles hereinenumerated 
come within that category, and for that reason it is not, perhaps, to be won- 
dered at that those whose interests are so seriously threatened should believe 
that they are in some way the victims of intentional discrimination. 

As I have had the honor to state, the Imperial Government are far from 
sharing in a belief for which they find no warrant in the cordial attitude al- 
ways maintained by the United States toward Japan, but nevertheless they 
do net think it either wise or prudent to ignore a sentiment which, under 
certain circumstances, might have a most unfortunate effect upon the rela- 
tions of the two countries. They hope, moreover, that it will not be forgot- 
ten that this feeling may be attributed in some degree to the fact that no 
article of American importation to Japan pays at present anything more 
than a nominal duty, and to the further circumstance that the Legislature 
of Japan has already signified its intention of hereafter levying only the 
most moderate imposts upon American commerce. 

I have the honor, Mr. Secretary, to submit the foregoing observations for 
your consideration, trusting that you may deem it proper to communicate 
ther: to the authorities intrusted with the task of determining this question 
in which Japan is so deeply interested. As I hardly need assure you, the Im- 
perial Government, in this frank exposition of their opinion, have no other 
aim than the promotion of those cordial sentiments of good neighborhood 
which have been such a marked characteristic of the intercourse of our coun- 
tries. Actuated by this sentiment, they have authorized me to submit their 
views in the earnest hope that through this representation some ameliora- 
tion may be obtained of conditions that threaten the prosperity and even the 
stability of commerce between Japan and the United States. 


Accept, etc., 
TORU HOSHI. 
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Hon! JoHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of State. 

The Japanese minister is instructed by His Imperial Majesty to 
say to us that, in his opinion, a duty of $3 a pound on light silks 
‘** will greatly lessen the volume of imports, and so far at least in- 
juriously affect the trade.” In this, I think, he is correct. He 
does not claim that the increased duty would increase the price to 
the consumer. In this, I think, heis wise. The price will remain 
the same to the people who wear silk dresses. In the same ratio 
that it ‘‘ will greatly lessen the volume of imports,” I think it will 
greatly increase the industry of weaving silk in this country. 

It may also ‘‘injuriously affect the trade” by making foreign 
manufacturers pay the duty and subtract that much from their 
profits. It may also be that the ‘trade in mattings can not sur- 
vive the imposition of” from 3 to 7 cents per square yard duty. 
Perhaps ‘‘it must cease altogether, or dwindle to insignificant 
proportions.” 

In my opinion, we shall get all the matting we want at the same 
old price, and our Japanese friends will continue to do business at 
the old stand on a narrower margin of profit, while cheerfully 
contributing the stipulated “ tax” into the Federal Treasury for 
the privilege of using the best market in the world. 

(No. 10.} 
LEGATION DE SuIssE AUX EtaTs-UNts, 
Washington, D. C., June 17, 1897. 


Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: According to my promise, I have the honor to 
— herewith to your excellency a statement written by Mr James 
bert, of New York, and concerning the newly proposed _import duties on 


watches. Mr. Robert is a citizen of the United States. He is at this time 
retired from business, but he has a complete knowledge of all the questions 
to the manufacturing of watches in this country and in Switzerland, 
oroughly acquainted with all the facts of importance in this branch 


relat 
and is 


cL 


ee 


of business. He is also vice-consul of Switzerland in New York. I beg to call 
the attention of your excellency to this statement, which contains observa- 
tions that may be of interest to the honorable gentlemen who are at this 
moment preparing the new tariff measures. 

Please accept, Mr. Secretary, the renewed assurances of my highest con- 
sideration 
J. B. 

His Excellency Mr. Joun SHERMAN, Tee. 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 
New York, June 15, 1897. 

At the request of a number of friends interested in the importation of 
Swiss watches,I am asked to add the testimony of a lifelong experience in 
that business, with such facts as may assist in retaining the present tariff of 
25 per cent duties imposed upon that article. 

his tax has benefited protection far more than revenue, as shown in the 
extraordinary development of American watch factories, which have be- 
come wealthy, powerful, and entirely independent of any foreign competi- 
tion. 

On the other hand,the revenue expected from the importation of Swiss 
watches has continued to decline upon the yearly value, which at one time 
exceeded $3,000,000, and now barely amounts to one-third of that sum. 

The higher duty of 40 per cent, as now proposed, would certainly not add to 
protection, which is not needed, as facts prove, but would materially lessen 
the United States revenues in excluding more and more watches of foreign 
make, the majority of which being specialties or particular trade-marks not 
subject to American competition. esides, it would, in my estimation, be 
altogether to the detriment of the dealer and consumer in making them de- 
pendent on the privilege to increase the margin of the already powerful 
American watch stock companies. it would also give anincentive to dishon- 
est undervaluation or fraud and encourage the purchase of the more valua- 
ble article by Americans or others traveling abroad, who enjoy the right to 
bring over a single watch for their own personal use, thus entailing a loss of 
business to the retail dealer here. 

The honest importer, who is most in need of protection, as well as the 
Government, would, under these circumstances, be the greatest sufferer if 
the actual ad valorem duty of 25 per cent was now to be revised, and [ trust 
that upon fair examination of the interests involved no change will be made 
fri - what had been considered amply sufficient in the McKinley tariff bill 
of 1890. 

Very respectfully submitted by 
J. EUGENE ROBERT. 


[No. 18.] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, May 24, 1897. 
Sir: By direction of the Secretary of State, I have the honor to inclose for 
your information and consideration copies of notes dated the 28th ultimo and 
the 20th instant, respectively, from the minister of Switzerland at this capi- 
tal, relative to the provisions of the tariff bill pending before the Senate 
which affect Swiss exports to the United States. 
Respectfully, yours, 
WILLIAM R. DAY, Assistant Secretary. 
Hon. NELSON DINGLEY, Jr., 
Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives. 


LEGATION OF SWITZERLAND IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, April 29, 1897. 

Sir: I have the honor, in pursuance of the instructions of my Government, 
to state the following considerations to which I take the liberty to invite 
your excellency’s kind attention. I recently transmitted to my Government 
the tariff bill as it left the House of Representatives. The Federal Council 
has considered its scope, which can not fail to be disastrous to commerce be- 
tween Switzerland and the United States inasmuch as the productions of the 
three principal export industries of Switzerland are thereby subjected to 
prohibitory duties. Swiss embroidered goods, silks, watches, and clocks 
would be almost excluded from the territory of the United States. 

In this state of things my Government appeals tothe sentiments of friend- 
ship and equity of itssister Republic, trusting that it will not close its terri- 
tory to Switzerland, since that of the Confederation has been at all times 
wide open to American productions on which extremely low duties are 
levied. The United States export goods toSwitzerland to the value of about 
39,000,000 francs, which may be divided as follows: Cotton, 16,000,000; petro- 
leum, 5,000,000; tobaeco, 4,000,000; meat, 3,000,000; hides, 3,000,000; lard, 2,000,000; 
wheat, 1,000,000, ete. Switzerland exports to the United States goods whose 
value is 13 frances per inbabitant, whereas the purchases of the United States 
from Switzerland amount to but 1 franc 25 centimes per inhabitant. Swiss 
exports consist mainly of specialties which do not compete with American 
industry; their exclusion would be regretted by the American public, and 
would occasion a diminution of revenue to the United States Treasury. 

The Federal Council is not without hope that these considerations will 
lead in the proper quarter to arrangements favorable to a reasonable reduc- 
tion of the duties on Swiss imports, or that at least account will be taken of 
the considerations set forth by me, and of some concessions in the form of & 
convention. 

Hoping that your excellency will kindly second my suggestion, 


avail myself, etc., 
J.B. PIODA. 


LEGATION OF SWITZERLAND, Washington, D. C., May 20, 1897. 


Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: As a sequel to the note which I had the honor 
to address to your excellency on the 29th ultimo, and in compliance with the 
request which you were pleased to make of me in the course of our conver- 
sation of the 13th instant, viz, that I would specify the wishes of my Govern- 
ment in regard to the duties on imports from Switzerland which are con- 
tained in the tariff bill now under consideration by the United States Senate, 
I take the liberty to submit to your excellency the following desiderata: 

1. That bolting cloth may be allowed to remain on the free list. 

2. That there may be no increase in the duties on the following articles: 

(a) Silk piece g 

(b) Silk ribbons. 

(c) Embroideries, loom-woven, dotted, and figured. 

(d) Swiss watches and watch movements. 

° Tar colors. 

wil) thank your excellency to make the foregoing known in the proper 
quarter, and to call attention at the same time to the fact that Switzerland 
has always kept her market yo to American productions. 

Be pleased to accept, Mr. retary of State, the assurances of my very 
high consideration. 

J. B. PIODA. 


His Excellency JoHN SHERMAN. 











Documents Nos. 10 and 18 are in the maina plea for lower duties 
on embroidered goods, silks, watches, and clocks for the benefit of 
the people of Switzerland. 

It may be that lower duties would benefit them. We are man- 
ufacturing these articles in America. We are now writing a law 
“to encourage the industries of the United States.” Domestic man- 
ufacturers and labor organizations have presented their side of 
these three industries to our committee with great earnestness 
and told us what they want and must have in order to hold the 
trade. They say they can abundantly supply our markets with 
embroideries, silks, and watches, without raising the price to the 
consumer, if only protected by a duty sufficient to cover the dif- 
ference in labor cost. We had to decide for the Americans. 

{|No. 11.) 


British Empassy, Washington, Dec 6, 1896. 


Sir: I have the honor to inform you that the fishery board for Scotland has 
drawn the attention of the foreign office to the high rate of duty imposed on 
cured herrings imported into the United States, and have represented the 
expediency of endeavoring to obtain a substantial reduction thereon. 

t have therefore the honor, acting under instructions from the Marquis of 
Salisbury, to submjt to the United States Government the representation 
made by the fishery board, with a view to its favorable consideration 

1 have the honor to be, etc., 


mber 


JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 


The Hon. R. OLNEY, etc., ete., ete. 


[No. 12.] 


British EMBASSY, Washington, June 18, 189 


Sir: I have the honor to inform you that the attention of Her Majesty's 
Government has been called to the increased duty which it is proposed, under 
the provisions of the Dingley tariff bill, to impose upon salted mackerel and 
other cured fish. 


In view of the grave injury which such action would cause to the trade of 
the west coast fisheries of Ireland, I am desired by the Marquis of Salisbury 
to repeat to your Government the representations which I made to you in 
my note of December 26 last year with regard to a similar proposal concern- 
jing the import of Scottish cured herrings. 

I have the honor to be, etc., JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 

Document No. 11 is either incomplete or very remarkable. It 
informs us that ‘the fishery board of Scotland has drawn the at- 
tention of the foreign office tothe high rateof duty, * * * and 
have represented the expediency of endeavoring to obtain a sub- 
stantial reduction thereon.” 

Neither a copy of the ‘‘representation” of the board nor the sub- 
stance thereof is communicated to us. Noreason is urged. No 
statement of advantage or disadvantage is made. Noother docu- 
ment accompanied the note as it came to the committee, and Iam 
informed at the State Department that none was inclosed with the 
note when received there. 

How anybody could expect us to amend a bill pending in a com- 
mittee of the United States Congress simply because a fishery 
board had drawn the attention of the British foreign office to one 
of its paragraphs, without suggesting any reason of advantage or 
disadvantage for or against the change is hard to comprehend. 

There may be something the matter with the paragraph, but the 
defect, if any, should be indicated. I know the spelling is correct, 
and I think the figures are all right. 

No. 12 asserts that increased duty on salted mackerel and 
other cured fish would cause grave injury to the trade of the 
west-coast fisheries of Ireland. 

We may safely assume that to be truc, but still there are no 
reasons assigned why a lower duty would be any advantage 
to us. 

This absence of information in No, 11 is not cured by a simple 
assertion in No. 12 that the representations of No. 11 are repeated. 
We look in vain for any ‘‘representations” either in No. 11 or 
No. 12. 

(No. 13.] 
CHINESE LEGATION, Washington, June 29, 1897. 


Sir: I have the honor to state that I have received representations from 
Chinese merchants doing business in various parts of this country relating to 
the increase of duty on several articles of merchandise, principally tea, silks 
and silk manufactures, floor matting, rice, and firecrackers, as proposed in 
the tariff bill now under discussion by the Senate. 

While disclaiming any wish on my part to interfere in the discussion of 
the tariff legislation of the United States, I deem it my duty to respectfully 
make known to you, and through you to the legislative branch of your Gov- 
ernment, the appeals of my countrymen, who earnestly entreat that the Con- 








crackers is very low in China, bu weight hem is very heavy lat 
6 cents per pound it would br ] st of tl very high.” 

As the import of this line “ s1 i with the 
| interest of the Ur t n no al nee to this ¢ 
ment, it is hoped ‘ ing Ww t 

I trust that you so good the ) 
the above respe i ession of vi and tl y V £ 
it to the favorable consideration of the United States Cong ‘ 0 
expedi uy be found for modifying the proposed tariff ix is 
not to work hardship on my intrymen 

Thanking you, Mr. Secretary. in advance f you i 
or expedient to take in complying with thea juest, | 
this opportunity to renew to you the assura zh ! rat 

Wi NG FANG 
Hon. JONN‘SHERMAN, 
Secretary of Stat 

Of No. 13 there is little to say. Chinese silks and matitings a 
on a par with the same articles coming from Japan. Rice is on 
of our own staples, which has always been well protected, as 
must be, since its producers have to compete with the cheapest 


labor in the world. 

The Chinese minister is evidently of the opinion that an increased 
duty on firecrackers would be paid by the Chinese manufacturers 
and importers. In this I concur. 









No. 14 
DOUNTIED SUGARS 
[Letter from the Secretary of State, transm 1g a transla note 
containing the protest of the Government Austria-Hungar the 
proposed treatment of bountied sugars in t! f bill at} iden 
consideration in the Senat 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, We t 
Sir: Agreeably to the request of the minist ‘ 
with transmitted, I have the honor to lay before y e 
entation to the Senate, a translation of a note cont he 
Government of Austria-Hungary against the prop: ed 
sugars in the tariff bill at present under considers 
tespectfully, yours, 
Hon. GARRET A. Hosparr, 
"ice-President of the United States 
IMPERIAL AND ROYAL AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN LEGATIO 
MN qton, May ve 
Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: I have had the honor to r ey ! of 
the I7th ultimo, No. 159 
The provision relative to the discriminating duty on sugar 1 in 
the tariff bill which has been passed by the House of Representa still 
found in that bill as amended by the Senate committee (secti | was 
instructed to protest against this provision on the ground of the it of the 
most favored nation, which is guaranteed to us by treaty, and uld con 
sequently be very grateful to you if you would have the kindness, Mr 
Secretary of State, to send my note of April 13, 1897 (whereby I obeyed said 
instructions), to the Vice-President of the United States, that it may be 
communicated to the United States Senate 
[avail myself of this occasion to renew to you, sir, the assuran f my 
} most distinguished consideration 
ee HENGELMU LLER. 
His Excellency JOHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of State, etc 
IMPERIAL AND ROYAL AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN LEGATION, 
Washington, April 12. 1897. 
Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: Pursuant to instructions, | have the} Mr 


gress of the United States will legislate no law which would impose higher 


rates of duty on the aforementioned articles than those of the existing tariff. 

In this connection I beg to express my gratification on learning that the 
Senate has kept matting still on the duty-free list. 

I trust the Senate's action in this or will be concurred in by the other 
branch of the Congress, as I am strongly of the opinion that it will be bene- 
ficial not merely to the manufacturers and importers of matting but also to 
a large class of people in this — who constitute the consumers. 

As for rice, which, as you are well aware, is a chief and necessary article 
of subsistence to my countrymen, an increase on the present duty, which is 
already very high, would entail still greater hardship on the large number of 
them in this country who during recent years have had to gain a mere living 
by dint of hard toil, while its increase to the revenue would be small and 
insignificant. ; 

In a letter just received from some of our merchants on the Pacific Coast, 
they say that the proposed increase of duty on firecrackers “is excessively 


high and destructive to the trade. It would greatly injure the importers of 
this line of goods. Comparing the costing value between the old and new 
duty. it will make the goods cost from 150 to 200 per cent. The price of these 


| trade with the United States with new injury 








tariff bill 


onsugar, 


Secretary of State, to invite your attention to the provisions of the 
now before the Senate of the United States which relate to the duty 


and conflict, on the one hand, with our right of the most-favored-nation treat- 
ment, and, on the other, threatens to heavily damage Austro-Hungarian ex 
ports. 

The above-mentioned bill provides, namely, in Schedule E, No. 206, that 
sugar exported from such countries which grant a direct or indirect bounty 
shall pay. apart from the actual duty upon entrance set forth in No. 206, an 
additional duty to the amount of the bounty granted, so far as this bounty 





shall be in excess of any internal tax collected upon such sugars or upon the 
raw materials (beet or cane) used in their manufacture 

The question of the discriminating tariff treatment against our sugar has 
already been the subject of negotiation between the Imperial and Royal Gov 
ernment and the Government of the United States. The Imperial and Royal 
Government had looked upon the additional duty of one-tenth per pound 
upon sugar coming from Austria-Hungary provided for in the tariff act of 
August 27, 1894, as a violation of the right of the most favored nation granted 
to her by Article V of the treaty of 1829, and instructed me on that occasion 
to protest against it. 

his instruction I had the honor to carry out ina note of January 3, 1895, 

to Secretary Gresham, and I therefore consider it unnecessary to repeat here 
the views advanced therein, which my Government entertains to-day in their 
entirety. On the other hand, I beg to call attention to the fact that the Gev 
ernment of the United States has recognized our right to protest against any 





additional duty upon our sugar which is based upon our export bounty, as it 
will appear from the report of Secretary Gresham tothe President of Octo 
ber 12, 1804, and that the President, in his annual message of December, 184, 
recommended to Congress the repeal of the additional duty in questio: 

The bill now pending in Congress has in view a much greater rease of 
the discriminating additional duty on sugar, and threatens, therefore, our 


in view thereof the Imperial 
and Royal Government has instructed me to call the attention of the Federal 
Government to the disposition of these proposed provisions to infringe upon 
treaty obligations, and in connection therewith t the hope that it 
will lend its assistance in order to enlighten Congress upon the existing 
treaty obligations between our countries, and to prevent that the proposed 
increase of the additional duty upon our sugar, against which the Imperial 
and Royal Government must further protest, should become a law 
Accept, etc., 









xpress 
t 


HENGELMULLER 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of State. 
No. 14 claims, first, that the countervailing duty on bounty- 
paid sugar violates the ‘‘ most favored nation” clause of our treaty 
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with Austria-Hungary, and. second, that the new tariff ‘‘ threatens 
to heavily damage Austro-Hungarian exports.” In answer tothe 
first we have only to say that the new tariff treats all countries 
ali] The ‘*most favored nation” in the world has to pay the 
countervailing duty on bounty-paid sugar. If Austria-Hungary 
and Germany place themselves in a different class from other na- 


tions by subsidizing the sugar industry, they can only get from us 
the rights of trade in our ports which are granted to all countries 
who subsidize that industry. 


If by building up the sugar industry in the United States the 
result is damage to Austro-Hungarian exports, we can only say 
that our purpose is to build up the industries of our own country, 
furnish labor to our own people, and keep our money at home. 
Our purpose bas never been to injure others. It isnot any injus- 
tice to buy of our own fellow-citizens, even if the result is that we 
are therefore unable to buy of foreigners. 


[No, 15.] 
DIPFERENTIAL TREATMENT OF BOUNTIED SUGARS. 


[Letter from the Secretary of State, transmitting letters from the German 
at assador in regard to the protest of the German Government against 
ntial treatment of bountied sugars. | 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, May 19, 1897. 
Sik: Agreeably to the request of the German ambassador, I have the honor 
to lay before you, with a view to their presentation to the Senate, copies of 
the correspondence indicated below, in regard to the protest of the German 
‘roment against differential treatment of bountied sugars in the tariff 
present under consideration in the Senate. 
tespectfully, yours, 








JOHN SHERMAN. 
Hon. GARRET A. HOBART, 
Vice-President of the United States, United States Senate, 


Inclosures. 


From German ambassador, April 5, 1897. 
To German ambassador, May 15, 1897. 

From German ambassador, May 16, 1897. 
From German ambassador, May 16, 1897. 


IMPERIAL GERMAN EMBASSY, Washington, April 5, 1897. 


Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: The bill approved by the House of Represent- 
atives, now before the Senate of the United States, relating to the tariff of 
the United States (H. R. 379) provides, in Schedule E, No. 206, that sugars, 
etc., the product of any country which pays, directly or indirectly,a bounty 
on the export thereof, shall pay, apart from the actual duty set forth in the 
said No. 206, an additional duty equal to such export bounty, so far as this 
bounty shall be in excess of any (internal) tax collected — such sugars or 
upon the raw materials (beet or cane) used in their manufacture. 

By instruction of the Imperial Government, I have the honor respectfully 
to invite your excellency’s attention to the fact that this provision can not 
be reconciled with the right of the most favored nation, which is granted by 
existing treaty stipulations to German products with respect to the duties 
to be imponed upon them on entry into the United States. The above pro- 
vision, should it become a law, would, on the contrary, by imposing upon 
German sugar a special additional duty and thereby establishing in the ag- 
gregate a higher duty than upon sugars from various other countries, se- 
riously damage, in treaty violation, German exports tothe United States. 

Your excellency is aware that this question was already discussed in the 
year 1894 between the Imperial Government and the Government of the 

Juited States. I may, in especial, refer to the memorandum of this embassy 
of July 16, 1894, and to the note of August 28, 1804, addressed by my predeces- 
sor, Baron Saurma, to the Secretary of State, Mr. W. Q. Gresham, both of 
which are found printed on pages 234 and 235 of the proper volume of Foreign 
Relations of 1894. 

It appears to me needless, therefore, to repeat here the text of these two 
documents; but I must say here emphatically that I accept, in their entirety, 
a8 my own the arguments advanced therem on the part of my predecessor in 
behalf of the opinion held by the Imperial Government. I must state, fur- 
thermore, here that the damage which threatens German exports from the 
provisions of the present bill before Congress is a much heavier one than 
that which resulted from the tariff law of A 28, 1894, as this law pro- 
vided only for an additional duty of one-tenth of acent per pound on German 
sugar, while the present bill, if it should become a law, will entail a much 
higher additional duty upon German sugar. ’ 

As your excellency further knows, the Government of the United States 
has unreservedly recognized the justice of our protest against any additional 
duty based on our export bounty upon German sugar. This is clearly ex- 

ressed in words in the report by Secretary of State W. Q. Gresham to the 

-resident of the United States of October 12, 1804, a copy of which was com- 
munieated to this embassy in a note of December 7, 1894, and may be found 

oe o : ges 236 and 230 of the proper volume of Foreign Relations for 

e year 1804. 

The President of the United States explicitly concurred in this view of the 
Secretary of State by recommending to Co ss in his annual message of 
December, 1894, the repeal of the additional duty upon German sugar. 
Imperial Government may therefore entertain the hope that the Govern- 
ment of the United States will exert every endeavor to explain to ae 
the importance of the existing treaty obligations between Germany and the 
United States and the consequences to be adduced therefrom, in order to 

prevent the proposed provision concerning the adding of the amount of the 
German export bounty to tne duty upon German sugar from becoming alaw 
in violation of treaty obligations. 

On this occasion I may invite jay excellency’s attention to another point 
which my predecessor in 1894 on y touched upon. On August 22, 1891, decla- 
rations were exchanged at Sara oga between Mr. ron Mumm, the imperial 
chargé d'affaires, and Mr. John W. Foster, specially empowered by the United 
States, which had on the one par‘ che importation of German sugar into the 
reo States in view and on the other the importation of American pork 
into Germany. 

The United States made as the basis of these declarations the admission 
free of duty of German sugar, pursuant to the tariff act of October 1, 1890. 
The tariff act of August 28, 1894, had already shifted in an unfavorable wy 
for Germany the premises upon which the ex of these notes were ef- 
fected, and they would be chan still more to the disadvan of Germany 
if the present bill now before gress should, without amendment concern- 
ing sugar. become a law. 


The Imperial Government would, in such event, be compelled to regard 
the yromees as defective upon which the German declarations had been based 
in the correspondence exchanged in August, 1491, and it would, moreove’. be 
confronted with the question whether those advantages shorld be further 
continued which it had hitherto extended to the United States by applying 
to the importations from that country, especially with regard to its agricul- 
tural products, the minimum tariff established by the customs treaties con- 
cluded between the German Empire on the one hand and Austria-Hungary 
and several other States on the other. 

With respect to the advantages which the United States, and especially its 
agriculture, has been afforded by these reduced duties, I may refer to the 
note of Mr. Von Mumm, chargé d'affaires ad interim, of December 1). 189), in 
the annex to which the duty rates of the general German tariff are con- 
trasted with the treaty tariff. This note will be found printed as an annex 
to the proclamation of the President of the United States of February 1, (892, 


Accept, etc., 
THIELMANN. 


No. 331.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, May 15, 1397. 


EXCELLENCY: Adverting to your interview at the Department yesterday, 
at which you expressed a wish to have your note of April 5, 1897, in regard to - 
the pending tariff bill, presented to the Senate, where the billis now under 
consideration, I have the honor to say that, although a copy of yonr note has 
been bronght to the attention of the Committee on Finance of the Senate, 
the Department will, as you request, lay before the Vice-President a trans- 
lation of the same with a view to its formal communication to that body if 
this is what you desire. In case you wish to make any further communica- 
tion upon the subject, I shall be glad to know it before taking action as I 
propose. 

I avail myself, etc., 
F JOHN SHERMAN. 

His Excellency Baron MAX VON THIELMANN, etc. 


IMPERIAL GERMAN EmBassy, Washington, May 16, 1397. 


Mr. SECRETARY OF State: I have had the honor to receive your excel- 
lency’s note, No. 331, of the 5th instant, and beg to say in reply that I will be 
very much obliged to you if you will send a translation of my note of April5, 
1897, referred to therein, to the Vice-President of the United : States, for com- 
munication to the Senate. 

In view of the action of the Committee on Finance of the Senate, the tariff 
bill has in the meantime assumed a materially different shape, inasmuch as 
the clause relating to an additional duty on such sugars upon which an export 
bounty in the country of their origin has been paid has been stricken from 
Schedule E and incorporated in a more general way in new section 3. 

As this change does not alter in substance but only in form the subject of 
my protest contained in my note of April 5 last, I have taken leave to address 
to your excellency to-day another note, which bears No. 1120-97. I should 
be very sensible of the kindness if your excellency would cause a translation 
of the note just mentioned (No. 112-97) to be transmitted tothe Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States for communication to the Senate, simultaneously 
with my previous note of April 5. 

Accept, Mr. Secretary of State, the renewed assurances of my highest con- 


sideration. 
THIELMANN. 
His Excellency JoHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of State of the United States. 


IMPERIAL GERMAN EmBAssyY, Washington, May 16, 1897. 


Mr. SECRETARY oF Strate: In my note of the 5th ultimo, relative to the 
duty on German sugar which was proposed in the wn a ed bill, the seen of 
which your excellency had the kindness to acknowledge under date of the 
ith ultimo, No. 206, Schedule E was referred to by me as the one against 
whose provisions I had been instructed ot a Government to pro- 
test on the ground of the treaties conclu by the United States with vari- 
ous German States. The Committee on Finance of the United States Senate 
has meantime made important changes in the original wording of the tariff 
bill, eliminated from Schedule E the discriminating duty on sugar from coun- 
tries which pay export duties, and has introdu that discriminating duty 
in a form which extends to goods of all kinds into the new section 3. 

I consequently have the honor, with a view to the prevention of misunder- 
standings, most respectfully to inform your excellency that the protest 
which I was instructed by the Imperial Government to make now naturally 
has reference to the contents of the new section 3, since, in case the contents 
of the new section 3 should acquire the force of law, German goods would be 
obliged to pay a discriminating duty in addition to the ordinary duties. 

I should be obliged to your excellency if you would have the kindness to 
bring this note, as you did that of the 5th ultimo, to the notice of the United 
States Senate. 

Accept, etc., 
THIELMANN. 

His Excellency JOHN SHERMAN. 


No. 15 is in error when it asserts that ‘‘the Government of the 
United States has unreservedly recognized the justice of our pro- 
test against any additional duty based on our export bounty upon 
German sugar.” 

It is true that Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Gresham recommended 
that course to Congress in 1894. C isa part. and a very 
important part, of ‘‘the Government of the United States.” We 
have collected the peeeyeees duty for three years. Congress 
has declined to repeal it, and will reassert the doctrine in this bill. 


[No. 16.) 


CONSULATE-GENERAL OF GREECE, 

New York, April 10, 1897. 
our excellency’s attention to the enormous 
import duty of 2 cents per pow age ae currants by the tariff bill now 
before the United States Senate, the great injustice that will be done to 
Greece if said duty is confirmed by the Senate. 

It is a well-known fact that Zante or Greek currants do not come into com- 
petition with any product of this country. They are raised and thrive only 
within a narrow strip of land to the south of the Gulf of Corinth and in the 
adjacent islands of Corfu, ae. and Zante. The capricious nature of 
the genus of this plantis well wn and it isan established fact that the prod- 
uct of currants is thus confined in space and limited in quantity. - 

The amount of currants annually imported to this country is about 32,000,- 
—— The average amount of the years 189 and 1896 was, according to 
the ary statistics, 31,981,000 pounds. 

The import duty was as follows: Up to 1800, 1 cent per pound; frem 1980 


Srr: 1 have the honor to call 
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to 1894, free; from 1894 to 1896, 1} cents per pound; and by the Ding i,2 | It se to me that this t 2 I have 1 t 
cents per pound. l tru 1 : ; si coins "° 
The average cost of the imported currar for the last tw rd- | ou ma ; co an if 
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duty against Greece, amounting almost pr bition. and t : r i ‘ ! d 
tion to that on other fruits, as wil see! n the following ta R vor ( 
——E ve t : y 
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I IE cn cncieninesedesuenubils al 3.50 2.5 74 friendly country, especially as ry v ' 
i a . -| 7 2.5 3 vith our own 
i a a oe ie as | t 2.5 62 re Sx rs will take the utter under ' 
AEE ARTEE LAG ALOE 5 2.5 | 50 illed n when tl Lis re t 
4 2.5 ie to it now, but sha | Sena t \ 
Currants 1.69 Si 11s 
a a ee fae Whatever may have been thought in 1890, it is now well estab- 
: hye r rT . . 1? : > 
This duty of 2 cents per pound was imposed, as I understand, first, by an shed that Zante « urrants are really raisins, and g1 Ww on a vine 
erroneous impression that currants are a grape and compete with ( rnia | 4ike other grapes. Specimen a | grown vines with the fruit 
raisins, ard, second, by the statement made in the House on Mar 1} n have been produced in the Federal courts, authenticated by our 
Hon. Mr. DINGLEY, chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means ‘onsuls in Gr cis ents a eetates, tittetneel led tl ’ s 1: 
the duty cf 2 cents per pound was only one-half of that imposed by England bole eniigner - sreece, WhO Nave superintended the digging nd sh p- 
As a matter of fact, the duty on currants in England is 2 shillings (48 cents ping of the specimen 
per guintal of 112 pounds, and consequently it amounts to four-tenths of They come in direct competition with certain California raisins 
cent per pound. which are now produced in great abundanc 
As to the first assertion, I beg to state that currants are a unique product ee 1 oe a ee ee . 
rown nowhere else in the world except in Greece and her adjacent islands By good rights Zante currants ought to be classified as raisins, 
hey furnish the masses with a cheap and nutritious fruit product, which | which they really are. Then they would have to pay the still 
benefits the consumers without injuring anybody, and that it has no re: higher duty of 24 cents : 
ro conyers Raisins are an article for the table. Currants are an article for 4 _— aT No. 20 
the kitchen. rae 
These facts are so palpable that when in 1890 I explained them to Hon IRisH MACKEREL Fish CURERS’ AsSOCTATION 
Major McKinley, now President of the United States, he placed currants on OFFIcEs, 10 | QUAY 
the free list without hesitation. The same point of view was taken by your 
excellency in the United States Senate, when you spoke on the subject, June Str: Weare autho d by the a i ) ithe 
9, 1894. I take the liberty to inclose copy of your remarks, taken from the | inclosed memorial, s almost every Iris ! British 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 10, 1894 (volume 26, No. 150, page 7179), and I | House of Commons hope tl you ma J a to 
hope that your excellency entertains still the same opinion. the prayer of the p n h asks that you v yy ig t to 
Before I conclude, I beg to be permitted to remark that the vote of the rease the duty on Iris ired macket 1) 
United States Senate of February 20, expressing its sympathy for Greece We remain, your obedient servant 
and her Government, had an immense effect in Greece and strengthened our W. W. HARVEY, / 
hands in our presentstruggle to free our brethren in Crete from the Turkish GEO. GEORGISON, H 8 y. 
—. It would be an anomaly and almost incomprehensible to our people if The Right Hon. Win.LIAM McKINLEY. 
hat same Senate, which expressed unanimously its strong sympathy for President of the Un o ietesat A ii , 
Greece, would crush the only Greek product imported into this country by ae : : 
imposing an enormous and almost prohibitory duty. EX! i all soar 
et, in view of the present policy of the United States Government, we do My Dean Gen: Br divectics “4 
not ask that currants should be placed on the free list. as they were by the Iris . mae 5 oe _ ag R ‘ : horas FFOm 
act of 1890, but as the question of revenue must be considered, a duty of 1 ~~ ene ~ tne i . the duty 
- per pound woene ame this ——_ bear a fair relation to other imports. tion. ee, ee ' ee ere as 
most respectfully beg your excellency to transmit these remarks to the il de ae : ryt SORTER 
is go Committee of tee United oo Senate for their consideration. Very truly, yours JOHN ADI paEN »N Pt os TER ‘ 
ave the honor to be, with the highest consideration, sir ie ; = aie: 
Your most obedient humble servant, ; me S SS ay ' 
D. N. BOTASSI. hairman Committee on Waysand Means, House of Re t 3 
Consul-General of Greece. 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, ae Sir: We, the undersigned Irish representatives in the British House of 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. Commons, have learned with deep regret that there is a probability of heavier 
anti duties being imposed on Irish cured mackerel and herrings going into the 
[From CoNGRESSIONAL RecorD, June 10, 1894.] ee ee sear Eriel Gob seine iene miei 
Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the vote taken when f was absent tempora- | fully bring before your notic e t! l facta « t t ne a my which ' he n dis 
rily, fixing a duty of 1} cents a pound on Zante currants, seems to me a gross | closed, will reveal a state of matters rarely to be met with in the annals of 
injustice to a country with which we have considerable commerce, and with | any nation : oer 7 
which we have an increasing commerce. Within the past ten years the mackerel-curing industry has beer urted in 
I have some facts which I have received from the representatives of that | our country and has given « aoe ne aii 
Government in respect to Zante currants. If the statements are true—andI | living in the most poverty-st1 i , 
have no doubt they are, because they are verified from the market quota » the inception of this ed Dr ent 
tions in the city of New York—it is a grossly outrageous duty on what is | in the social conditi hates 4 . 
commonly called the raisin of the poor. The statement I have shows con I ble and leave ! rt r sant 
clusively that Zante currants are now quoted in the market of New York at | growth of this i " 
about licentsa pound. This, therefore, would be aduty of 125 per cent upon | in fact. our workhou i toe 
Zante currants, which are imported in large quantities, and which are used For the first few y ; _ 
mainly by the poor people in their puddings, etc., as a substitute for raisins. | were such as secured r daily 
Large quantities of currants of that kind are imported. I shall read what is | needs left a small sur evay the 
said here in a communication which I have before me: Government and phil st | ided both 
boats and nets 
“ CONSULATE-GENERAL OF GREECE, 33 SouTH WILLIAM STREET, po - at faw years the prices \ slain ee 
* New York, May 12, 1894 that at the end of the season they found the t to the 
“Sin: In the tariff amendments just presented in the United States Senate | merchant, and before next season came around it has been by no means un 
(article 217), I notice that a duty of 1} cents per pound is put on Zante cur- | ¢ 1 to find many of these men with their families applying to the union 
rants. which are produced exclusively in Greece. if {to prevent them from starvation they ws reluctantly liged 
“ This enormous duty is equivalent to 125 per cent ad valorem, the aver to actept such shelter 
age price of currants in Greece being about 1} cents per pound. They are |_ It should be noted here that the United States of A i é 
selling now in New York from 1} to 1; cents per pound. | ket to which Irish cured macke sent, and if the p I n 
* Zante currants, now on the free list, are taxed 10 per cent ad valorem by | creased, there is, we fear, ‘ ve for the vast ma ty of the poor 
the House bill. In the Senate bill the duty was increased to 4%) per cent; then | Irish fisherme: it a return lays of ignominious stence in the 
the Finance Committee increased it to 3) per vent, and now in the amended | W ards and hospitals of our unions 
bill a specific duty of 1jcents per pound is put thereon, equal to 12 per cent The price paid for fresh mackerel these past f ‘ it if 
ad valorem. | they were reduced—as an increase of duty would n t i mean 
“And yet itis a fact that Zante currants do not come into competition with | that the result of their fishing would not pay for w its and 
any product of this country. A small raisin produced in California has noth- | nets, far less leave anything for ther and their 
ing whatever to do with the Zante currants of Greece. The industry isa young one, and poor uW where 
** We only demand justice. We do not compete with your products. We | there are so few industries ap] u tl high olent 
buy in the United States every gallon of petroleum that is consumed in | grounds of common humanity t ‘ der ipplications, and 
Greece, as well as all our agricultural ee, and yet it is proposed to | instead of increasing the duties on Irish cured mackerel or herrings, perhaps 
tax at the enormous rate of 125 per cent the only article that Greece sends to you will consider favorably the deplorable conditio Irish fishermen 
this country. and possibly reduce the existi ye and r barrel 
“The whole tariff does not offer a second example like this, viz, take an on mackerel and $1 per barrel If it be 1 to keep 
article from the free list and tax it 125 per cent. Is this not a great injustice | the duty at its present level ran untold blessi: nm thou- 
done to a friendly country, and will it not affect the promising trade which | sands of very poor ) he reduction of t duties would 
was just being developed between the two countries? | help these thousands to live in a state of comparative } fort and so relieve 
“Very respectfully, them from their present abject poverty 
“ r 26 . eat . 
D. N. BOTASSI, It will be at once obvious to you that a reduction of duty would have far- 


“Consul-General of Greece. 
“Hon. JoHN SHERMAN, 
“ United States Senate.” 


reaching effects on the social conditions of our very poor fellow untrymen, 
and would tend to increase rather than diminish the wealth of the United 
States, inasmuch as, if the population of these poor congested districts af 
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Ireland were rendered self epee, the immense sums at present sent 
yearly by their friends in the 
longer needed nae 
Praying that you may see your way to grant our petition, we have the 
honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servants, 

John Dillon, Edward Saunderson. Michael Davitt, Thos. Waring, 
P. J. Power, R. N. Penrose Fitz. Gerald. Jas. C. Flynn, A. H. 
Smith Barry. Jas. F. X. O’Brien, Herbert Robertson, W. Abra- 
ham, Robt. T. O'Neill, T. J. Candon, W. E. H. Lecky, James 
Gilhooly, James M. M. Calmont, James O'Connor, M. A. Mac- 
Donnell, Saml. Young, Michael J. Flavin, I. G. Swift MacNeill, 
Michael Austin, Denis Kilbride, Thos. H. Grattan Esmonde, 
James Roche, Richard McGhee, Justin McCarthy, P. J. 
O’Brien, M. J. Minch, Bernard Collery, Th. Healy, T. D. Sul- 
livan, Donal Sullivan, T. Harrington, James P. Farrell, P. A. 
McHugh. Eugene Crean, John Finncane, Pat O’Brien, J. J. 
Clancy, William Field, James O'Kelly, James L. Carew, W. H. 
K. Redmond, John H. Parnell, Thomas B. Curran, James 
O’Connor, D. MacAleese, Maurice Healv, James Daly, M. A. 
MacDonnell, A. J. C. Donelan, George Murnaghan. 

Tothe Hon. WILLIAM MCKINLEY, 

President of the United States of America, 

No. 20 is from fifty-three Irish members of the British Parlia- 
ment. Among them will be noticed such names as John Dillon, 
Michael Davitt, John H. Parnell, and Justin McCarthy. They 
are among the ablest statesmen in Parliament. It is fair to pre- 
sume that in a document of this kind they have addressed to us 
their most persuasive argument. They, no doubt, paint a truth- 
ful picture of the poverty of the Irish fishermen. They are, no 
doubt, also correct in their contention that a low tariff on mack- 
ere) and herring would greatly assist these poor Irish fishermen. 
But as an American statesman writing a law for the American 
people, I am more concerned to know what we are going to get 
out of it. 

The only benefit the petitioners offer us is that if we will kindly 
remit this ‘‘ tax” on mackerel and herring, then the money thus 
saved to the fishermen (and lost to our Treasury) will render them 
self-supporting, so that there will be nonecessity for them to live on 
the charity of their relatives in America. Such legislation would 
simply transfer the burden of supporting these fishermen from 
their kind-hearted and prosperous relatives in America to the 
Federal Treasury. We are willing to do anything that our big- 
hearted Irish-American fellow-citizens ask us to do, but they have 
never asked us to relieve them of a duty of filial affection in this 
way. 

The Irish members of Parliament ought not to have asked it. 

All of the foregoing twenty communications are from statesmen 
who are employed to work for the advancement. of the material 
welfare of their own several countries. , 

None of them are so situated that they could be adequately 
punished by us for their negligence if convicted of occasionally 
relaxing their vigilance in keeping a watchful care over every- 
thing that makes for our national prosperity. 

They are unanimously in favor of a tariff for revenue only. 
They agree that a low tariff will benefit them, and give good rea- 
sons for it. 

Most of them mention no benefit that we can expect, and the 
two or three who attempt it give very shadowy and speculative 
reasons for our comfort. 


The Currency Commission. 


REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL , ERMENTROUT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 24, 1897. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution authorizing the 
President to appoint a monetary commission, ete.— 


Mr. ERMENTROUT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: At the end of this extraordinary session—ex- 
traordinary because it was unnecessary; extraordinary because of 
the reasons not apparent on the surface for its assembling: extraor- 
dinary because of the circumstances connected with the formu- 
lation of the chief measure of legislation proposed; extraordinary 
because of the contradictory title of that measure; extraordinary 
because of its provisions; extraordinary because of the methods 
adopted to secure its passage; extraordinary because of the bene- 
fits conferred upon individuals by the extraordinary rise through 
it of certain stocks and commodities in the markeis; extraordi- 
nary because of the burdens placed upon the consumer even 
before its passage, and most extraordinary because, having caused 
all other measures affecting both private and public interests to 
be set aside, at the tail end of this session most inactive, so far 
as the House is concerned—it isa noteworthy fact that at this 


nited States for their support would be no 


NE 


date three-fourths of its members, without regard to party, have 
picked up their traps and belongings and have either left or 
are about to leave the capital. And now, when the dog star, 
scorching heaven and earth, is preparing to mount to its zenith, 
the Administration wakes up from its Rip VanWinkle sleep and 
has made the brilliant discovery that though the revision of the 
tariff was really the important thing which made this extraor- 
dinary session necessary and caused all these extraordinary meas- 
ures and methods to be invented, yet that the currency question, 
after all, is of as much importance as the tariff. They told us 
before that an abundant revenue was the real remedy. They 
sing another tune now, and it makes discord in the dulcet notes 
of ** Home, Sweet Home” now floating through these halls. But 
if it be true that it is of equal importance, why was it not given 
equal rights and equal standing in this extraordinary session? 
Why was not the precious time wasted in idling by the House 
allowed to be made useful to the country in investigation, report, 
and discussion? There isno excuse for this tardiness. It was the 
question most in issue in most sections in the contest of 1896; the 
only question discussed before the people in the contest of 1896, 
It commanded in that contest the largest expenditure of ability, 
brain, time, eloquence, and also of money, and the application of 
the most nefarious electioneering methods ever practiced in the 
political annals of this country. 

The brains, the intelligence, the learning, and it is alleged even 
the morality and honor, of not only this country, but of the whole 
civilized financial world, were called into requisition in that dis- 
cussion. And yet, after nearly five months of slumber, this be- 
lated Administration wakes up to find that it is at least of equal 
importance with the tariff. Well might we repeat the maxim of 
the learned chancellor Oxenstiern, ‘‘ Behold, my son, with how 
little wisdom the world is governed!” 

The President now sends in a special message, advising what? 
Not immediate action upon this pressing question. Oh, no; but 
the appointment of a commission to report in the future. And yet 
there is no reason stated in the message of the President for the 
appointment of a commission which is not a stronger reason for 
immediate action on the currency question. If it besoimportant, 
and if a commission was necessary, why not have moved at once? 
This squandered time, at least, would have been made in the slow 
process of this remarkableevolution. Is it possible that so lowan 
estimate is placed upon theintelligence of the American people by 
this Administration and its kitchen Cabinet as tosuppose they can 
be hoodwinked or longer deluded by a scheme so transparent as 
this? 

The popular impression is that had not the general in chief of 
the Administration discovered that it was not a smooth passage 
into the Senatorial haven for which he has been trimming his 
sails this message would never have been laid before us. The 
knowledge that such a message has been prepared for nearly two 
weeks, that it has been a matter of Cabinet discussion, newspaper 
discussion, and yet it has been withheld until it is manifest that 
no final action could or would be had, exposes the insincerity of 
the measure, reveals its true inwardness, and supplies the best 
evidence that it was intended to meet the political emergency 
which has arisen in the State of Ohio. 

The truth of the matter is, taxation and finance, currency and 
revenue, are mutually interdependent, and should go hand in hand. 
Those who framed the rules and established the committees for 
this House have furnished us a striking proof of this principle, 
because your present Committee on Banking and Currency is but 
an offshoot of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

No one knows this better than our present Chief Executive. I 
imagine the intelligence of the country will be at a loss to under- 
stand how he will be able satisfactorily to explain to the business 
men of the country his forgetfulness in this behalf and his tardi- 
ness in action. 

I wish to call especial attention to some features of this resolu- 
tion. It propos s to expend as an educational fund $100,000. To 
start with, that is no small sum. Formerly, before the days of 
the great trusts, it would have been a very handsome fortune. 
The action of our friends in the tariff legislation was predicated 
upon a constantly increasing deficit. 

Times are hard, Next year's revenue has been largely antici- 
pated. If money is to jump out of the Treasury by joint resolu- 
tions at the rate of $100,000 in sixty minutes, I fear we will be 
soon called on to discover additional sources of revenue and prob- 
ably have another extra session. I submit, under the circum- 
stances in which we find ourselves, we should hesitate long before 
putting our hands into the people's cash box. Only the supremest 
necessity will justify it. 

Our eloquent colleague from Towa [ Mr. Se has kindly 
pointed out to us that this commission is not intended, at least 
not at present, for the enlightenment of the House, but for the 
education of the Chief Executive; in fact, the beginning of a 
a campaign for education. You know we have had several 

ately. 














But this suggestion relieves the situation materially, because 
the world knows that we have all been studying up the financial 
question during the past year, and most if not all of us have en- 
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deavored to enlighten and educate the public generally on this | 


question. 

We might feel affronted if we were now told that we ought to 

o to night school. But does the Chief Executive need further 

ation in the case? If he does, probably $100,000 would be a 
reasonable price to pay for it. However, when I go back and 
look into the record, I find that he, when a member of this House, 
upon one occasion voted for the free and unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver; that later, on another occasion, he voted for the limited coin- 
age of silver. the Bland-Allison Act, emd when President Hayes 
vetoed the bill, he voted to pass it over his veto. 

Also he was the friend of the Sherman bill, and when the late 
President secured the repeal of that act he denounced him for it 
in vigorous and emphatic terms. Naturally the inquiry arises, 
Were the views of the now Chief Executive on this question then 
sound? Was his education properly completed when he made 
this record? Does anyone who knows him doubt that he then 
voiced his genuine convictions? 

Does any one doubt that these convictions were the result of 
observation, of thonght, and of study? Noone who knows him 


can doubt it, for he has always been an observant man and a care- | very propositions incorporated in their report and signed by them- 
| selves, 


ful student. Has anything occurred to cause him to change his 
convictions? Andif so, when did that occur? We do know that 
the Republican convention of Ohio that named the delegates to 


the Republican national convention of 1896 put out a straddling | 


platform on the currency. 

We have had no official declaration of any conversion or of any 
change of views on his part. But let us passon. When these 
experts have supplied the Chief Executive with the necessary 
knowledge, the next step will be to enlighten the House. 

In due time, nodoubt, a terse message fromthe White House will 
be read here. And, if precedents are to be relied on, simulta- 
neously a bill prepared in the usual way, that is, beforehand. by 
a section of a committee or volunteers, will be promptly intro- 
duced and as promptly reported back, containing all this valuable 
education, and for the purpose of imparting a quick to our body, 
the Committee on Rules will be on hand meaning business, as my 
friend HENDERSON, of Iowa, has just declared, and before this 
House knows itself this information will be pounded down their 
backs in twenty minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this is unworthy of the high reputation our worthy 
President has justly earned. ‘To-day for the first time since my 
return to Congress I have visited the Public Library. No one can 
go there without feeling that it is the noblest tribute ever erected 
in the whole wide worid by any nationtolearning. It is a proud 
thought that it was erected by this young and glorious Republic 
of the West. In comparison with it everything ancient and 
modern pales into utter insignificance. 

Why does the Chief Executive seek to take counsel from those 
whose personal interests are bound up with the present system of 
finance? Why does he not carry out conclusions long ago arrived 
at? His soul was in the past on fire for bimetallism. Whyshonld 
he not think of the wisdom written on those walls—the legend of 
Prometheus, and rise up to the full height of the occasion? 

To the soul of fire, 

I, Pallas Athena, 

Give more fire, 

And to those who are manful, 
A might more than man’s. 


Let him be manful. 
a feigned commission, so that this nation may not need, in its 
great necessity, to echo the companion legend on those walls. 

Ancient of days! august Athena! where, 
Where are thy men of might, thy grand in soul? 
Gone—glimmering through the dream of things that were. 

The policy of the Chief Executive in this behalf is unworthy of 
his courage as a gallant soldier and of his experience as a consci- 
entious statesman. Sooner or later he will awake to the full con- 
sciousness of this truth. 


But why should a commission be created at all? Has not that 


eminent financier the present Secretary of the Treasury been trav- | 


ersing the entire country? Has he not been taking advice and 
counsel from divers eminent financiers, who, in their own opin- 
ion, know all about banking and currency, gold and silver coinage, 
and the laws of finance that are worth knowing? 

He has gone through the whole gamut, the entire scale. He has 
held symposiums with them all. From the intellectual misfits of 
Chicago to the highest authority in Wall street. From Lucy Par- 
sons to J. Pierpont Morgan. By the bye,it may be well for our 
old-fashioned Remiticns friends to remember back from whom 
they are now taking their financial gospel. Our distinguished 
Secretary voted for that eminent gentleman, the late President, 
the sire of all the goldbugs. No doubt he would have voted so 
again had the opportunity been presented. 

Common report has it that the Secretary has even prepared a 


Let him discard the preconcerted views of | 
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measure to reform thecurrency. Financial articles of the inetro- 
politan journals have so asserted. We honor him for it. 

This was his sworn, plain duty from the mom 


nent he assun 
duties of his appointment. Letthe Secretary now take the A 


14] 
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can people and their representatives into his confidence, and let 
him disclose to them the ‘big medicine” he has prepared. It 
argues bad faith and taints the proposition for a monetary commiis- 
sion with such grave suspicion that it should not command any 
support whatever in any quarter, least of all in a body ring 
a whole people’s ccmmission to propose, discuss, and enact all and 
every measure affecting their welfare. That is what wi L- 
missioned for. 

The financial question was last fall and is yet the main issue 
before the people. To say that it has not been fully discussed is 
presumptuous and a reflection upon the common intelligen We 
are here ready to act. Itis our duty toact. If a commission for 


this,why not turn your Government into a government of 


commiis- 
sions? 


Abolish your House and Senate, save the expense, and give 
us allarest. Why this commission? We have had commissions 
and commissions; tariff commissions and monetary commissions, 
We had a tariff commission which reported to Congress in 1883, 
What came of it? Why, members of that very commission ap- 
peared before the Congress that met thereafter and opposed the 


The commission was useless except for the end for which 
it was practically created, namely, delay. True, a bill was then 
passed, but the history of tariff legislation since then shows that 
it was not satisfactory. That commission, like this, was appointed 
to take the tariff out of politics, with what success you all know. 

There was a monetary conference in 1867, the very first of all, 
and the meanest of all. It was the conference that made the 
chief and opened that Pandora's box of evils from which we now 
suffer, leaving only a struggling hope behind—a hope, I may add, 
which, flickering long, became, under the inspiring eloquence and 
fearless courage of the man Bryan, raised up by Providence to re- 
deem the people, has become brighter and more resplendent, blaz- 
ing out a pathway in future to the final victory of the true solution 
of the difficulties and dangers which encompass the nation and the 
true liberty, prosperity of our people. 

I repeat, the monetary conference of 1847 was the first and the 
meanest, because prior to it there was no disturbance in the work- 
ings of the money markets of the world. That was ‘the first dis- 
turbance in what was a satisfactory condition in the workings of 
the money market of the world,” and in these exact terms was so 
declared by the Hon. William M. Evarts, speaking as a delegate 
from the United States in the international conference of 1881, 
and he further declared at the same time that the disturbance 
‘**became so by either a fortuitous or a circumspect consent which 
had obtained between the nations theretofore.” 

It is very suggestive of how the commission now proposed may 
be expected to work. Since then there have been numerous mone- 
tary commissions and conferences—the commission of the United 
States of 1876, the international conference of 1881 and that of 1892, 
at which were represented the best financial ability of the United 
States as well as that of other countries. <A flood of literature 
on the subject has been emptied on the country, floods of learning 
and floods of eloquence. What have these conferences accom- 
plished? They have been, under the potent influences controlling 
them, simply instruments of delay. They were so intended by 
the same influences, or intended to consummate the mischief be- 
gun in the conference of 1867. Results sofar would seem to estab- 
lish the assertion. 

During this period the value of products and of commodities, 
the lands of the farmer, the homes of the workingman, the shops 
of the merchants, and the property of the real-estate owner have 
been ground down and down, as the rocks of the mountains are 
ground by the winds of heaven and dissipated in dust along the 
highways. If we will follow the teachings of the past, we will 
create no commission. There has been enough of commissions 
and conferences, enough of talk, and enough of council. 

The time is here for action. Let the matter at last be decided, 
whereit should first have been considered and where it must finally 
be decided, in these Halls by the American people through their 
duly accredited representatives, without whose assent and sanc- 
tion nothing final can be done. If we here carry out the people’s 
wishes, they will sustain us. If we do not, we deserve to be con- 
demned, 

As for the influences that have so long barred the way to the 
triumph of bimetallism, we believe the days of their ascendency 
are numbered. They may yet, a little while in the future as in 
the past, by human agencies work delay. But human laws and 
human agencies can not prevail against the truth. The great 
Architect of the Universe built it upon sure foundations and a 
sure plan. He created gold and silver side by side for human uses, 
and endowed man with the intellect to perceive and act upon it. 
Every time that men have schemed to baffle His designs, their coun- 
cils have come to naught. 


1nis- 
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full measure of relief required by circumstances. When the an- 
cient mines were exhausted and the world was impoverished, He 
opened up the riches of the Western World through Columbus. 
In 1849 and 1850, when depression paralyzed the energies of that 
period, He again was at hand to open the Golden Gate and the 
rich supplies of Australia. And now, at this era of depression, 


created artificially by legislation, the Pactolian streains of the | 
Yukon and the golden sands of the Klondyke are flowing in on us | 
in fabulous volume, and because it is added wealth, gladdening | 
the drooping spirit of enterprise and baffling the plans of the | 


schemers who would hold in a few hands the money of the world. 

3ut even should such discoveries fail, this overruling Provi- 
dence, which through the genius and ever-increasing mastery of 
man over the forces and secrets of nature is controlling and ever 


will control all things to carry out and perfect the Divine plan as | 


revealed in the structure of the universe, willnotfail. Inthisage 
of wonders, of most miraculous and wonderful discoveries, sur- 
passing all the creations of ancient fable or the wildest dreams of 
the most fervid imagination, it is within the bounds of probability 
that science may yet discover a method by which every atom of 


the golden dust now so much worshiped and now a part of mother | 


earth everywhere may be picked up, a method by which every 
golden atom floating in the waters of the world’s oceans may be 
precipitated and all collected and made useful. 

When this immense amount of the yellow metal, exceeding by 
many, many times the accumulations intact of all the ages, is 
made available, gold will be as common as dirt. Then, no doubt, 
the wiseacres may again clamor for the demonetization of gold 
as they did in 1850, and as they now stand up for the demonetiza- 
tion of silver. Sir, when this not unlikely discovery shall burst 
upon us, the wisdom of God and the folly of man will again be 
revealed in a wonderful manner. Then, no doubt, our financiers 
will stand ready, as they now stand ready, with a proposition to 
appoint a commission te reform the currency; a proposition for 
some new device to create a currency which they may again con- 
trol with the power to impose it upon mankind for their sole 
benefit. We shall see. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 
OF ALABAMA, 


In THE HovSsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897. 
The House having under consideration the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 379) to 


srovide revenue for the Government and to encourage the industries of the 
Jnited States 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Two hours ago the Democratic members of the 
conference committee were for the first time permitted to see the 
tariff bill which has been so precipitately thrust before the House. 

The greater part of that time has been occupied by the speech 
of the premier of the House, the sponsor of the bill [Mr. Drve- 
LEY], and it is worthy of note that from the commencement to 





the close of his speech the distinguished gentleman did not give | 


utterance to asingle expression either in itspraise orin its defense. 

His speech was devoted to an account of the wrangles and con- 
troversies between the conferees of the Senate and the House as 
to schedules and rates, and he closed with a weak apology for the 
measure which two months ago was the subject of his most en- 
thusiastic adulation. 

.The whole tenor of this speech was of a nature to make the im- 
pression upon his hearers that he had become as much disgusted 
with the bill as the people will be after they have been subjected 
to and have felt the weight of its burdens. 


It is important that the country should know that the Demo- | 


cratic party and its representatives have never been permitted 
to exercise either voice or influence in the framing of this measure. 
[| Applause.] When the Democratic conferees were called to the 
conference this morning, we were informed that it was for the 
purpose of reporting the bill when the House met at 12 o'clock 
to-day. 
IMPORTANT AMENDMENTS REJECTED. 

I went to the conference with a number of amendments which 
I had prepared. They were all reasonable and proper. Their 
purpose was to restore cotton bagging, iron ties, and grain bags, 
and many other articles indispensable to farmers to the free 
list; and if these amendments failed, I had other amendments 
which sought to include bagging and ties with those articles which 
are entitled to a drawback when reexported as coverings to cotton. 





| nounced that the Republican conferees of both the Senate and 
House would vote solidly against any amendments offered by a 
Democrat, and that any time consumed in the committee of con- 
ference would lessen the time in which we would be allowed to 
discuss the bill in the House. During the brief two hours I have 
had to examine this bill I have found that it contains provisions 
which justify the assertion that no tax law ever existed since the 
beginning of civilization that is as odious and atrocious as the 
measure now being considered by this House. [Applause. | 

No doubt the influx of gold from the newly discovered fields 
| will bring some measure of relief, but this law will be a constant 

weight and hinderance and counteract much of the good which 
| would otherwise come to us. 
| No measure was ever submitted to Congress so thoroughly fa- 

vorable to trusts and combines and so disastrous to the interests of 
the great mass of the people. Mvery page and nearly every line 
increase burdens upon labor, and our experience is that laws of 
this character always have the eftect to decrease the wages of 
labor, to decrease the incomes of the farmers, and to increase the 
prices they have to pay for the necessaries of life. 

Mr. GAINES. I desire toask the gentleman whether the Demo- 
| cratic conferees were at any time requested to be present at the 
| meetings of the Republican conferees of the House? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Never. On the 7th day of July 
the bill passed the Senate, and the next day the conferees were 
called to the Senate Committee on Finance. After ashortdiscus- 
| sion the Democratic members were informed that the Republican 
;} members of the committee desired a private consultation, and 
| from that time the Democratic members have not been permitted 
| to be present at any of the conferences, and they have been kept 
_in absolute ignorance of all the proceedings except what they 

could learn from the public press. 

This morning we were called into conference and shown the bill 
| now being cousidered, and without permitting a single amend- 
|; ment, the Republican conferees of both the Senate and House 
voted solidiy to report the bill. 

Mr. GAINES. So that the Democratic conferees were not pres- 
ent at all at the hearings? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Not during this Congress. In 
the latter part of the last—the Fifty-fourth—Congress hearings 
were heid which were public to everyone, and of course the Dem- 
ocratic members of the Committee on Ways and Means were 
present. 

The Fifty-fifth Con convened on March 15, and the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means was appointed the same day, but the 
Democratic members were not allowed to participate in any way 
in the framing of the bill. Of course we were present at the meet- 
ing of the committee which voted to report the bill. I proposed a 
number of amendments in writing, but they were all voted down. 
Among them were propositions to. put bagging, ties, and grain 
bags on the free list. 

THE DINGLEY BILL IN FAVOR OF COMBINED WEALTH. 

Experience will prove this bill to be more favorable to combined 
and accumulated wealth, and more oppressive to the toiling 
masses who by their labor produce all wealth, than any tax law 
which was ever enacted or even conceived by the lawmaking 
| power of any government. 
| The McKinley bill was the most odious enactment of that char- 
! acter up to the date it was — but the Dingley bill very far 

exceeds that measure in the disastrous effect it will have upon the 
producing classes. 

Every article of woolen which shields the laboring man and his 
family from the blasts of winter, whether clothes worn by day or 
blankets to shelter from cold at night, is taxed from 50 to more 
than 200 per cent. The carpet of the workingman is taxed as high 
| as 300 per cent, and sugar, which must be used in every family, is 
_ taxed nearly 100 per cent. 
| The bill is sectional in its character to an extreme. It gives 
_ increased bounties to the people of the North and Northeast and 
ylaces most onerous burdens upon the people of the South and 

est. 

In his speech on May 25, 1897, Senator ALDRICH said: 
It was, I believe, thoroughly understood throughout the country in the 


last political campaign that if the Republican party should be again in- 
trusted with power, no extreme tariff legislation would follow. 


He also said: 

It was believed that in the chan 
the duties imposed by the act of 1 
protective standpoint. 

i THE DINGLEY-BILL RATES FAR EXCEED THE M'KINLEY BILL. 

| In order to show how utterly these solemn pledges have been 

_ disregarded and violated, and that the pending tariff bill is the same 
old McKinley bill with its worst and most odious features intensi- 

fied, I have prepared a table showing that upon very many articles 

| used by the poor the tariff tax is higher in the pro’ Dingley 

| bill than they were under the McKinley bill, and that the rates on 





condition of the country a return to 


| 
| 
would not be necessary, even from a 


an average are more than double those of the present law. 
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The table is as follows: Table showing some of the articles 1 ' —_ 
The first column gives the paragraph of the Dingley bill, the tariff tax t 1s i Vek 
second the description of the articles, the third the equivalent ad - 
valorem of the McKinley bill, the fourth column the equivalent A M 
ad valorem under the Wilson bill, and the fifth column the equiva- 
lent ad valorem under the Dingley bill. Where the duties are | 
specific and values could not be accurately ascertained, the specific lead ’ ) 
rates are inserted. f lead ; ; 
at f } . 
INCREASES ABOVE M'KINLEY BILL. vellow ‘ 3 
sofwhicha l : 3 
Table showing some of the articles upon which the Dingley bill levies a higher com] t part, « 4 
tariff tax than was le - re by the McKinley bill. | r 
(The equivalent ad valorem figures are given, except when values could not } 69 5 heali or < ‘ 25 
be accurately ascertained. ] or aster 
—— — — _ r _— NCE ina 75 ay lg diacsioanies i9. 48 | 20 > 
Para 189 Me Kinley yi Wilson Dingley __ | Soda: — 
graph Article. bill. y| | bill bill. 7 Chlorate o Free Fr 16.67 
aeoliel on sa ll ais cilia eit 76 Hydrat f 42.75 20. 1 id 
77 | Sal soda la crystals 20.06 a) 
Per cent. er cent. 78 | Soda ~My 1 pour t t 
1 | Acetic or pyroligneous acids, spe- 13.19 23.16 79 | Silicate of, or I kalir i- } { ) { { 0 
| cific gravity over 1.047. | | ca 
I 95.12 6.90 80 | Sulphate of, glauber salts 6.81 | I  O4 
EIT TE Free. 17.90 Salt cak I ik | 1L.11 } ir LO. 67 
| Salicylicacid................... | Free. 24. 40 | St ulphu 
Gallic acid __......... a eae | Free. re | 25. 64 | Ret uM 33 ~) Tl 
| All other a ids, not specially pro- |. A Free. | 5 } s d 28. 66 | 20 ”) 
| vided for } | | | 91 | Plaster o iris | 
2} Alcoholic perfumery ----.-.......-.-. | 61.77 } 61.48 | } Crude Free Fre £5.08 
| Compounds, alcohol, not specially 163. 43 194 | Calcined 25.11 18.83 3 
provided for. } Ground 6.07 4. it ~ 
Argols or crude tartar or wine Free. Free 15.56 | 92 | Punsice stone 
lees, crude. | Wholly or partially manufac- | Fre Fr ) 
6 | Tartrate of soda or potassa or Ro- 16. 49 14. 60 28.57 tured | 
chelle salts. Unmanufactured Fre Fr ! 
| Tartar, cream of, and patent-.-.... | 21.45 20 46.15 98 | Carbon, for electric lighting 20 | 0 f 
8 | Bleaching powder or chloride of Free. Free 16.16 99 | Bottles holding not more than 85. 67 | 80. 44 33 
lime. 1 pint and not less than one- | 
1) | Borax, crude, or borate of soda 119. 47 200 fourth pint 
Borate of lime...... 3 cents. 61.56 124.99 101 | Cylinder, crown, and window | | 
Refined borax .... 42.31 28. 58 71.48 | glass: 
Borate of lime or soda: Not exceeding 10 by 15 inches 47.47 | 9.57 ae 
| Containing more than 36 per 3 cents. 1} cents 160 square 
cent of anhydrous boracic 10 by 15 inches and not exceed 106. 19 §2 1D 
} acid. ing 14 by 24 
| Not more than 36 per cent....) 3cents. | 1; cents. 125 Above 16 by 24and not exceed 120. 66 100. 77 139.70 
12 | Refined camphor ..............-.... 12.20 10 13. 32 ing 24 by 30 
| Chalk: | Above 24 by 30and not exceed- | 124.97 | 106. 4 l 
} Prepared, precipitated, 32. 02 » 42.14 ing 4 by 3 
| French, and red. All above 24 by 36 i 116. 79 95. 66 174.45 
| Preparations not specially 20 20 es) 102 Polished, unsilvered, not ex- | 20. 07 14.04 47 
| provided for. | ceeding 16 by 24 inches | 
16 Cobalt, oxide of. ..... 19.23 19.06 2. squi are | 
| Collodion, and all compounds of 63.91 56.10 | 70. 42 108 | Plate gia 
| pyroxylin. ! Flut ed and rolle ete 
Collodion. Such articles as are | 60 cts.per 45 | 65 cts per Not exce 10 by 15 23.08 | } cent sq i6 
commonly called celluloid arti- Ib. and lb. and inches | ft 
| cles | 2% per 25 per Not excees 16 by 24 2). 26 14. 04 ». 465 
a cent. cent. inches squar | 
20 | Barks, peaen, berries, balsams, 10 10 15 Above 16 by 24 and not 34.97 | 8 cents 7.35 
buds, bulbs and bulbous roots, ! exceeding 24 by 30 | sq. ft 
| and excrescences (such as nut- Above 24 by 30 and not | 48.08 | 223 cents | 1. 73 
lis), fruits, flowers, dried fi- exceeding 24 by 60 sq. ft 
bers, grains, gums and gum 104 Cast, polished, finished, or un- | 
resins, herbs, leaves, lichens, finished and unsilvered | | 
mosses, nuts, roots and stems, Not exceeding 16 by 24] 24.22 | 4. 64 0.42 
spices, vegetables, seeds (aro- inches square } 
matic, not garden, seeds), and Above 16 by 24 and not 35. 22 47 1.4 
seeds of morbid growth, woods exceeding 24 by 80 | 
used expressly for dyeing, and | Cast. polished and silvered | 
dried insects, any of the forego- N exceeding 16 by 24 20.39 | . 22 } 
ing which are not edible, but | inches square | 
which have been advanced in : | Above 16 by 24 inches and 26. 06 6. 39 51 
value or condition by refining not exces edi ng2tby 3. | 
or grinding or by other process Cylinder and crown glass, pol 
| of manufacture. ished and silv« red and looking 
22 | Logwood and other dyewoods, 11.43 10 14.58 glass plates 
| extractions and decoctions of. | Not exceeding 16 by 24 | 19. 34 | 3.50 43. 25 
| Barks for dyeing or tanning, ex- 8.28 10 | 10.50 Above 16 by 24and not exceed 28. 68 71 42.52 
tracts of, other than hemlock, | ing 24 by 30 | 
not specially provided for. i j Above 24 by Mand! xceed- | 49.77 17.80 06 
28 | Ciicie ........ ol Free. Free. q ing 24 by 60) | 
36 | Fusel oil or amylic alcohol ...... 10 10 { | All above 24 by 6 45.8 8 cents 1.16 
89 | Oil, hemp and rape-seed -......... 24.12 24.12 1. ft. 
40 | Olive oil, fit for salad purposes -.. 26. 92 29. 38 5g Cylinder, crown, and mmon | 
43 Opium, crude or unmanufac- Free. Free. window 3, unpolished, | 
tured, not adulterated, con- ground, obscured, etc | 
taining 9 per cent or over of All above 24 by 36 inches } 87.27 | 71.30 117.35 
morphia. | Cylinder and crown glass, pol } 
| Morphia or morphine, and all 47.09 41.39 82. 64 ished, silvered, when ground, | 
| salts thereof. obscured, frosted, sanded, en } 
45 | wines, such as Berlin, Prussian, 20.08 19.56 25. $1 ameled, beveled, etched, em 
Chinese, and all others contain- bossed, engraved, stained, col- | 
| ing ferrocyanide of iron, d@ ored, or otherwise ornamented: | 
| ground in or mixed with oil. Above 16 by 24 inches and not 29. 54 | 1.0 2. 33 
47 | Black made from bone, ivory, or 25 ps) 55. 55 exceeding 24 by 30 | 
vegetable, including bone black j Above 24 by 3) and not ex- } 20.55 q 18.65 
and lampblack, dry or ground ceeding 24 by 60 | ft. and 
in oil or water. | 10 per | 
49 | Ocher and ochery earths ground 19. 64 19. 64 25 
in oiler. Plate glass, cast, polished sil 
50) | Orange mineral......-. ssatial 78.80 4.24 83.30 vered; when ground, obseured, | | 
ee ai ieee cn rcanainnmieiie 91.17 49.10 94.10 frosted, ete % | 
&2 | W ash blue containing ultramarine | 20.33 20 24.45 Ne ‘ding 16 by 24 in 2A. 52 23. 53 26. 65 
2a Ce eee 69.56 77.31 87.38 ! > | 
a edn 6 tide nash sandecniplede 25 25 30 Above 16 by 2 and not ex 30. 98 38. 46 40.57 
68 | Spanish, indian red or coleothar 2 25 30 ceeding 24 by 30 m 
| or oxide of iron, and Too Above 24 by 30 and not ex 65. 32 70. 46 71.48 
cassel earth or cassel brown ceeding 2% by 6 i | 
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}, howing me of the articles upon 
tariff tax than was levied by the 
r le 
115 | Agat ! wtures of,r s 
Alal 
J factu f.a stl n 
} \ re ] for 
( ra il i l sof 
118 Fre ‘ I . sand ne 
limeston al ther bui g 
or n ul al » ¢ 
marb t provided 
lor 
Und ad or unmar 
tured 
Hewn, dressed, or polished 
127 Anchors or parts thereof, mill ! 
nsand mill cranksof wrought 
i ind wrought iron for ship 
nad gings iron or steel for 
ve te engines, and loco 
I ives or parts thereof weigh 
ig h 25 pounds or more 
133 | Sheets of iron or steel, and plates, 


d by acid, or by 
ial or pre Ss 
olied. smoxc thed 
hed: 






1 No. 10 and not 
in No. 20 wire 
} gauge 
Thinner than No. 20 wire 
gauge and not thinner than | 
No. 245 wire gauge 

137 | Round iron or steel wire, smaller 
than No. 16 wire gauge. 

148 | Cust-iron vessels, plates, stove 
plates, andirons, sadirona, tail- 
ors’ irons, hatters’ irons, and 
castings of iron, not specially 
provided for. 

16) | Nails and spikes cut of iron or 

| steel 

168 | Saws, pit and drag __-.. 

173 Antim< ny as regulus or metal - 

175 | Brass, bars or pigs 

Bronze, powder, metallics or flit- 
} ters 

177 | Gold leaf, in packages of 500 leaves 

178 | Silver leaf, in packages of 500 

| leaves. 

181 Lead: 

| Contained in silver ore 
Contained in other ore and 
dross. 

182 | Lead dross, lead bullion or base 
bullion, lead in pigs and bars, 
old refuse lead run into blocks 
and bars, and old scrap lead fit 
only to be remanufactured. 

Lead in Ron pn es oars’ 
lead, and lead wire. 

186 | Pens, metallic, except of gold -.-... 

190 | Type me ‘tal ae op a 

191 | Watch cases and parts of watches, 
including watch dials, chronom- 
eters, box or ship, and parts 
thereof, clocks and parts there- 
of, not otherwise provided for 
in this act, whether separately 
packed or otherwise, not com- 
posed wholly or in chief value 
of china, porcelain, parian, 
bisque, or earthenware. 

192 | Zinc or spelter, and manufac- 


tures of: 

In blocks or pigs. ...........-.. 

Sheets not polished nor fur- 

ther advanced than rolled. 

Old and worn out, fit only to 

be remanufactured. 

193 | Cycles, and - ts of. 
Brass 

ea ee me 

Coebinn ‘8, and parts of, 
chief value. 


Copper 
Gold n nd silver. 
Iron aul steel 
Lead 
Machinery i 
Metals, not elsewhere spec ified _. 
Nickel ° 
Pewter 
Tin foil 
es eres 
Cabinet of old coins and medals, 
and other collections of antiqui- 
ties. 
19% | Timber: 
Used for spars and in building 
wharves. 
Hewn and sawed... 
Squared or sided, 
cially provided for. 
Hewn or sawed, squared or 
sided. 
et Ge nitwkcnmitacckeenekend 


not spe- | 


McKinley 
bill. 


Pe r cent, 
2 


or 
~) 


A. 7 


44 


. 67 
8.09 
9.97 


. 6 


47 
66 


ae 


ss 


29. 19 


21.99 


45 
45 e 
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McKinley bill 





higher 
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29 


27.63 


| 
22.50 
10c. per ft. 
Free. 
10 
40 


30 
30 
47.37 
18. 04 
54.59 


R22. 34 
31.77 
35.15 
Free. 


30.13 
23.35 


§cent per 


pound. 
35 
35 


Free. 


Free. 
Free. 


Free. 
Free. 


Dingley 
1] 
vill. 


Per cent. 
50 
50 
50 
50 


5. 36 


ow 


55.29 


or fe 
wee 





70. 66 
47. 
40 


66 


45.27 
37.36 


1 cent. 


Table showing 


Para- | 
graph 


tariff tax than was levied by the 


Article. 


194 | Lumber (law of 1897): 
Boards, planks, deals, 
other sawed lumber 
Of whitewood, sycamore, 
and basswood— 
Not planed or finished, 
M ft. 
Planed or finished on | 
one side, M ft. 
Planed or finished on 
two sides, M ft. 
Planed on one side and 
} 
; 
| 


and 


tongued and grooved, 


M ft. 

Planed on two sides 
and tongued and 
grooved, M ft. 

All sawed lumber not 
specially provided for— 


Not planedor finished, 
M ft. 

‘Planed or finished on 
one side, M ft. 

Planed or finished on 
two sides, M ft. 

Planed on one side and 
tongued and grooved, 


: | 
on two sides | 
tongued and 

| 


a — suatenemeideesestemenn cae 


ft. 
Planed 
and 
grooved, M ft. 
ek... eee 
198 Sawed boards, planks, deals, and 
| all forms of sawed c edar, lig- 
| num-vite, lancewood, ebony, 
box, granadilla, mahogany, 
rosewood, satinwood, and ail 
other cabinet woods not 
further manufactured than 
sawed. 
Wood, unmanufactured, not | 


specially provided for. 

Hubs for wheels, posts, last, 
wagon, oar, gun, and heading 
blocks, and all like blocks or 
sticks, 

11 only. 

Laths_.. ale Mate deiathitilecmaadl 
Staves of all kinds. ......-... 
Shingles 


200 


rough hewn or sawed 


one | 


203 
204 


Shooks, sugar box, and pack- 
ing boxes and packing -box 
shooks. 

| Casks and barrels, empty 

206 | Osier or willow, 

Y oC 

208 | Furniture, cabinet or house, 
wholly or partly finished. 

All other manufactures of wood, 
or of which wood is the 
component material of chief 
value, not specially provided 
for. 

Carriages 


manufactures 


and parts of, wood, 
chief value. 
Molasses, testing by the polari- 
scope: 
Not above 40 degrees_-_gallon-- 
Above 40 degrees and not 
above 56 degrees gallon. 
Above 56 degrees . . . —m.. 
Beet sugar . 
If export bounty | is paid. caida 
Cane, sugar 
If export bounty is paid. acacia 
Beet sugar: 
| Above number 16 Dutch 


209 


standard in color and dis- 
colored. 


If bounty is paid. .............. =: 
Cane sugar.....- penmGibacnas 
If bounty is paid ocwibijtenne 
Maple sugar ......-....----.--.2--«- 
Maple sirup... 





Glucose or grape sugar 

0 gf! ee 

211 | Saccharine 

212 | Sugar candy, and all confection- 

| ery not specially provided for 

| in this act, valued at 15 cents 

per pound or less, and on sugars 

after being refined, when tinc- 

tured, colored, or in any way 
adulterated, 

213 | Toba 


cco 
Leaf tobacco suitable for cigar 
wrappers— 
TIPU sii han rendande ection 
Other unmanufactured— 
Notstemmed........... 


ee 


All other manufactures of. 
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bill 


Per cent. 
$1.00 


$1.50 
$2. 


$2.00 


#2. 
$2.50 
$3.00 
$3.00 


$3.50 


Free. 
Free. 


15 


10. 63 


10.91 
30 


30 
40 


Free. 


89. 93 


81.93 
05. 44 
198. 59 


| 
| 





Per cent. 
Free. 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


Free. 


Free. 
Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 
le 


R 


$2.25 per 


pound. 


35 cts. per 
pound. 
50 cts. per 
pound. 
40 cts. per 

pound. 


some of the articles upon which the Dingley bill levies 
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Din 
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Per cent. 
$1.00 


$1.50 
$2.00 
$2.00 


$2.50 


$2.00 
$2.50 
$3.00 
$3.00 


$3.50 


2 
15 


21.93 
15.7 


gages & 


68.23 


RSSSR2 


SFSSASARS 
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229. 93 


93. 61 
105. 14 
827.39 
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articles upon which the Dingley bill levies a higher Ti hor , ¢ r 
tariff tux than was levied by the McKinley bill—Continued. | ‘ 
Para Article. McKiniey Wils« n Dingley Para e 
graph bill bill. bill gri _ 
- _ | a 
Per cent Per cent Per ce t j 
216 | Snuff and snuff flour, manufac- 141.78 138. 83 152.71 292 | Cor s r u > 
tured of tobacco, ground dry, or S g ‘ \ 
dampgand pickled, scented, or 1 a l 
otherwise. ‘ 
218 | Cattle, if less than 1 year old_.. 43.53 20 } &l n ally f 
219 | Hogs (swine . 12.03 | 20 23.15 4 &B 1 or bay v Ww g 
Horses valued at less than $10) 1.55 | 20 64.59 ‘ lor « i 
Mules valued at less than $150.. 93.26 | 2 314.08 296 | Still "3, it 3 3 7.7% 
221 | Sheep: ( ng ea mor 
Less than 1 year old -.........-} 21.01 | 20 42.02 l pint 
One year old or more cama 25. 35 20 | 42.02 Vermu I r Ww 
Breadstufts: | | and ¢g r r 1 ca | 
233 I ia ea ata eee 64. 68 | 30 78. % ta 14 per r 
24 Barley malt a sibasheail 36.: 40 52.59 ihsolute alcohol 
ti Buckwheat 37 20 | 48.3 207 | Malt ju i] i ‘ 7.85 
227 Corn or maize . = 0 1) | 26. 37 | pol ] 
229 | Macaroni, vermicelli, and all simi- 39 26 20 43.89 298 | Beverages not elsewl 
lar preparations. | ( x t mor in | { a 
230 | Oats ; = Pa — 5. 99 20 44.12 of al 
SW SE enitisredntb chndadwnndion | 17 a2 | 15 19. 61 ( gy mo an 18 1 9 
2 | Rice: alcoho! 
‘leaned cans : | 111.85 124 133. 33 | 299 | Pru ‘ 1 ' ( 83 
| Tneleaned 64.19 51.99 | 83. 33 | taini t ‘ i 
flower, rice meal, and broken | 14.08 |}ct. perlb | 18.81 | cent i 
Co i } e tha ‘) LX 
23 it 0). 42 20 | | ‘ tofa j 
236 ter i 2 88 24.74 300. « Gingera r gi plain ) | 9.71 
237 heese 42.96 | 28. 80 green, or color 
238 k, fresh .| 21.91 Free. pressed glass bo 
240 s e 40.63 2 | } ‘ t more th } 
244 nine eindbda ml 41.97 32.02 | } Lemonad 4 Water, and 
246 43.31 | 21.82 | | similar waters 
247 Honey pebllicaeatada selon 44.85 26.12 | In plain, greer 1 
248 | Hops ie oats 36. 21 | 35. 84 | nD xl or pre 3 
250 | Pease, dried niece 18.10 | 14.51 tle 
251 Orchids or aa ae | Free. } 10 | j 4 a g i € ] *™ 89 
Fruit plants 20 j Free in fa i 
2>4 | Poppy and other oil seed . 9.41 | Mcents } © i gr | <9 
} per bu | tpint i a } 
| Garden seeds not specially pro 20 a | 30 than 1} pints 
| vided for ~1 | Minera ate al ). Of 
© MOE ihiindscarbennith Gnd den macnn Free. | Free. a } 
255 | Straw... Nintindaiadl wenn 30 | 15 38.02 | #8 | Thread I LOO n } 
261 | Fish: | each sp 
| Smoked, dried, and other 17.9 '% cent 21.27 315 Plusi , s 1 
fish. per Ib. N ble ay 1.67 
Salm anal 8 0.76 18.86 n I I 
| Salman. xd or salted | 14.25 | 10.73 14.31 Bleacl { 7 
24 | Currants: Dyed t 1 ( S38 
| eae Free 1} cents | 119.89 paint print 
pe lb. | | Cordut ind bh i 
} Other ....... . | Free Free. | 119. 60 | | ri | 
} Dates a Free. | ~~) ey N ) 1 y 6s 4 } 69.72 
| Olives, green and pre pared oul Free. | 20 | % 1, st pa d | 
265 | Grapes and peaches SARS | 19. 6 20 | 40 | rinted 
266 | Oranges | | | i f { 6o 
OR EE 15.86 | 8 cts. per | 33 ( t ‘ { 
| | eu.ft it d, or pi 
In bulk aaltepet 31.15 $1.50p rM| 33 CO 320 | Cords, braids, bo h { ) 
| Lemons in bulk. sa 1.63 | 8 cts. per 33 set | g 
| cu.ft. | | G rs we 4“) % 
267 | Cocoanuts............. | 20 ww } 47.17 g 7. su i i | 
268 | Pineapples -......... | Free 2) } 51.77 wei A I f { ) | i> 
269 | Almonds i ton! I 
EE eae | 51.34 45.60 70.80 R5 Flax. h n lk wr i i l ] ) 
Shelled 42. 42 | 37.10 44.52 | line 
270 | Filberts and w alnuts, not she ed _| 52.99 | 0.86 | 76.29 326 | Tow of flax 2 11 
27 Peanuts, shelled 16.82 | 20 58.82 | “7 | Hemp, tow of 4 
273 | Bacon and hams -.-.... 26. 08 | a» 31.25 | 334 | Hemp and jute carp 15 
EE Wy ne hain no remcitits 8.05 | a”) 48.78 35 |) W 
ID Gs acenschtstcsaiicsdbtice tn | 17.15 |} 20 41.67 Class } ‘ } 
| Pork | 24.33 | 20 38.46 Class 2 07 
275 | Meats, dressed ‘or undressed 2 10 j 10 25 Class 5 i ! { , 
276 | Extract of meat, all other not | 17.95 | 15 21 w2 | Shoddy I 5 
specially ea | | 63 | Mung i flock | 6.84 
| Poultry, dressed audit | 53.93 | 33. 36 | 55. 60 Valued at more t 1) « 5 l 40 | 114. 52 
ee 9.49 Free. | 17.86 r pound 
£80 | Chicory root, burnt or roast er 54.40 | 2 cents 77.74 367 | Blas ike ‘ts 
ground or granulated, or = |} per lb Valued at not m than 30 88. 22 25 106. 53 
rolls, or otherwise prepared cents per pound 
281 | Cocoa, prepared or manufac- 5.80 6.08 | 29.09 | Val at more tl 1) and * 8) 0 91.38 
| tured, not specially provided | | | I rt n re than 40 cents per } 
for. Int 
282 Cocoa butter and butterine 13.75 | 14. 02 14.2 Valued at more than 40 cents *o) MS 89. 91 
283 | Dandelion root and acorns, pre- 40.15 | 39. 05 65. 08 er pound } } 
pared, and other articles used | Mor e than 3 yards in length ! 
as coffee, or as substitutes for | ued at not more than +f 40) Lt. 30 
coffee, not specially provided cents per pound } 
| for. 1. | V alued at more than 50 cents RO ) l an 
RR) A a 82. 33 | Free 114.23 per po ind | 
286 | Dextrine, burnt starch, gum sub- 43.21 1} cents 76. 65 | 3 Mannels for underwear, valued 84. 00 2» 101.00 
stitute, or British gum. per lb | at m rt more than 30 ts per 
287 | Cayenne pepper, unground..-..... 35.10 | 24 cents 43.22 pound. ! | 
| perlb. | 370 | Other clothing, ready-made, and | 
zd ine distilled: | } articles of wearing : rel | 
a $2.50 p. gal. | 68.53 | 83.17 } cept knit goods le r | | | 
| Other, not specially provided | manufactured who prin par } 
for, manufactured or dis- | | including that havi 
tilled— | | ber as a comp i } | 
From grain $2 50 p. gal.| 172.99 216. 27 not specially pi { f | j 
| From other materials. $2.50 p. gal 276. 82 | 346. 02 Valu at above $1.50 per | 80. 30 50 78.96 
91 | Compounds or preparations of | 97.63 | $1.80 proof | 1, 206. 34 _pound } 
| which distilled spirits are a gal. Valued at less than $1.50 per | 80. 30 | 45 | 104. 96 
component part of chief value, pound. I | 
not specially provided for. | 
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ywing some of the articles upon which the Dingley bill levies a higher | Table showing some of the articles upon whieh the Dingley bill levies @ higher 
tariff tax than was levied by the McKinley bill—Continued. tariff tax than was levied by the McKinley bill—Continued. 
biale | McKinley! Wilson | Dingley | Para- | btn McKinley! Wilson | Dingle 
Article. | bill | bill. bill. graph. Article. bill. bill. | bil 
Shawls, woolen or worsted Per cent. Per cent. er cent - Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. 
Vained at not exceeding 40 | 88. 60 35 195. 85 435 Precious stones, and imitations 10 20 
cents per pound | of, not set, composed of paste or 
Valued at above 40 cents per | 82.25 40 103. 59 glass, not exceeding 1 inch in | ¢ 
pound dimensions. 
Knit fabrics and all fabrics made | 438 Leather and manufactures of— 
onknitting machines or frames—} Bend or belting OE EEF wnat 10 10 20 
Valued at not exceeding 40 93. 96 35 184.75 All other not specially pro- 10 10 20 
cents per pound. vided for. 
Valued at above 40 cents per 93.96 40 142.81 447 | Harness, saddles, and saddlery, or 35 10 45 
pound parts of either, in sets or in { 
Hats of wool parts, finished or unfinished. 
Valued at not less than 30 86 25 35.58 454 | Paintings,in oil or water colors..../ 15 Free. 20 
cents per pound NE io scennititnilinnapadnnanagiiies 1b Free. 20 
Valued at more than 50 and 106. 38 30 176. 67 
not more than 40 cents per ee f PRL OM pS ae a 
pound / Pe : _ | ‘The above comparisons are based upon the average value of all 
ee ae? See 104.22 | 35 180.65 | importations of the same character during the entire fiscal year. 
Felts: This includes the cheapest articles of a certain class, as also the 
For printing machines— - " | most expensive. Where the duty is specific the ad valorem on 
Valued at not more than 93.00 = ov9.%4 | the cheap articles would far exceed the figures above given. 
30 cents per pound To ill ate: Wools de ; od as fi ; : 
Valonhet asttaeaibesil 93.00 30 179.34 0 illustrate: Wools denominated as first class are all taxed 11 
not more ‘ han 40 cents | cents per pound. Under the Dingley bill this includes a class of 
per pound. wools heretofore called ‘* carpet wools,” which, under the McKin- 
Talned re thi ) 93. 06 5 27.08 26 ; , 
ree — - —_ * ‘* | ley bill, were taxed 32 per cent. 
Not specially provided for— | Some of these wools sell at such a low price that the equivalent 
ee a above $1.50 per 93.09 50 85.07 | ad valorem would be over 200 per cent. 
ound, , iw, re ; 
Valned at lees than 1:80 93.09 45 107.9, | . The average equivalent ad valorem on one class of buttonsis put 
per pound. _ | down at 48 per cent, and that on another class at 78.25 per cent; 
Plushes and pile fabrics, valued 105. 09 | 40 134.81 | but some of these being very cheap, the ad valorem duty becomes 
i—tnmaa a | immense. A New York importer gives instances where the duty 
Aubusson, Axminster, mo- 60.85 50 85 on buttons would run to the following figures: 
quette, and chenille carpets, Tegetable ivory 3 for men’s -: 
aud carpets woven whole for | ’ Teles . - a _ —s — Per ——-. 
rooms... i é Size $0 .....-- ha iE et ae tr PER MRE arth bt eR 97 
Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay 69.55 40 | 80.22 | Niekel bar buttons for underwear, size 24................... Sedans 607 
velvet carpets. ; | Linen bar buttons for underwear, size 24................-.-...------00 447 
Brussels carpets perenne 81.50 oO. | 82.56 | French bone for underwear,size 25..............----------- ene wenn nn nne 157 
“laude on 17.97 42.50 | 79. 42 | ‘rench hoof for underwear, size S..- alle cacorama eal SIE OLS 108 
e arp or ¢ srwise. | alinar . wr ‘es wr ers . igs ; o ize 22 
Treble ingrain, three-ply, 63.05 82.50 69.43 Italian horn for womens eweP rs naa cardig an jackets, size 31...... ; 
and all-chain Venetian car- Another New York importer gives instances of the actual tariff 
ets x unc ingley bill on th i0Wi : vhic 
Wool, vutch, and two-ply in- 64.74 30 70. 55 fom: nee me : Brey ~~ the folowing clots, which are 
grain carpets. in very generai use: ” . 
Spun silk, in skeins or cops or on 5 30 88.5 : ‘ er cent. 
Coe “6 a - | _— Black union beaver, 54-inch, for:men’s overcoats, cotton warp and 
| Envelopes, embossed, engraved, 20.98 30 | 35 shoddy weft .....-...- pttpetartttstee- lll tele teliedeh tte tie 200 
printed, or ornamented. | Black union beaver, 54-inch, for men’s overcoats, cotton warp and 
| Writing, drawing, and all other 25 30 30 shoddy weft -....-- nt ona nan te onsee == ot tnt ttt t er tees teen eee e eee ee--e 190 
paper not specially provided — —_— enener 5tinch, for "men's overcoats, cotton watp and ame 
for. SOGGY SHOES... 22cs 52 5-- 50 - ee ee awneenesconsunaseness 
Other manufactures of paper, or 25 20 35 Black cur], 54-inch, for women's jackets and men's overcoats, cotton . 
of which paper is the component warp and shoddy weft --..-- ae neee nanas nena. soscee grttsttts tts s: ~--=- 153 
of chief value: Black curl, 54-inch, for women’s jackets and men’s overcoats, cotton 
| Beads of giass, loose, unthreaded 10 35 35 warp and woolen aml Ghalldy Welt. .......... .... se secsaccseseacsecee 137 
eee _ These figures show that under the specific duties which prevail 
Known commercially asagate 95 25 35 in the Dingley bill the ad valorem tax upon cheap articles pur- 
buttons, metal trousers. bat chased by the wage earners of our land is enormous. 
tons, except steel, and nicke | emieresnnen > 7 
i tenenaieer WHY WE HAVE LOST WHEAT EXPORTS. 
Pearl or shell. .................. 143 57.15 | 78.25 I have prepared two tables; one showing the exports of wheat 
eae, Veqnuiats Sroey einem, 50 48 | from the United States, Argentine Republic, and Russia, and also 
Shoe buttons, made of paper 65.08 25 34.32 | the exports of flour from the Argentine Republic, Russia, and 
board, papier m&ché, pulp, India from 1880 to 1895, the other showing the average annual 
or — eee not oe product of wheat in the United States, Canada, Argentina, Russia, 
ee ee ee and British India from the year 1881 to 1895. 
at not exceeding 3 cents per 
gross. The tables are as follows: 
Coal and coke: . — : 
7 Bit amanen coal and shale. .... 22.72 13.76 23.04 | Table showing exports of wheat from the United States and the Argentine Re- 
Anthracite ..... et Lae Free. Free. 28. 95 public and Russia, and exports of flour from the Argentine Republic and 
Emery: Grains, and ground, pul- 25.19 22.29 27. 86 Russia and India from 1880 to 1895, inclusive. 
verized or refined. ee p = 
Ostrich feathers - ............000<2ks 10 Free. .| 15 Grain. Flour. 
All other ee aa 10 Free. 15 
3, for men’s, women’s, and 55 40 60 Year. United Russia Russia British 
children’s wear, composed of States Argentina. | (including |(ineluding |Argentina. India 
the fur of the rabbit, beaver, : Poland). | Poland). main. 
or = ——. or of which nena siteaiancesiatenaspintilicaadaae 
such fur is the component ma- 
terial of chief value, wholly or Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. | Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds 
partially manufactured,includ-| = 4 = | — | 48s ...... 150, : 12, 509 42, 829 } 86, 553, 741 92, 105, 845 3, 137, Fee I. .2---2---- 
betoraatthone tt wn {| > 33a | 95, 407 | 5, 772 | 48, 972, 5 7 70, 958, 434 | 2,838,193 | 5,107,317 
Gitioes 8 = > eek ee es ws SS SL. Sa 107, 352,342 | | 62,658 | 76, 373,582 (10), 133,373 | 1,200,838 | 6,816, 048 
All articles not specially pro- 50 35 O (a ----- | 70,400,007 | 2,232, 829 | 83,777,096 | 85,948,940 | 10,679,931 | 7,890, 854 
vided for,composed of pre-}| | | | dB8t--.... | 84,935,183 | 3,986,623 | 67, 725, 676 | 98,949, 620 | 8, 22,834 | 11,057, 126 
cious metals or imitations| | ######-=| © 4} 3886.-...- | 58,105,141 | 2,884,109 | 91, 758, 136 |180, 565,000 | 16,417, 826 | 18,879, 201 
thereof, whether set-wiHth:| Ff «| °° £«4§233------ [Ma S80; S85 | 1, 301, 265 | 51, 614, 696 (131, 451, 320 | 11,601,095 | 35, 744, 069 
coral, jet.orpearls,orwith | #o## [ = }f °° | S3é------ | 66,279, 993 8, 239,987 | 77,797,272 | 135, 062, 620 | 11,907,256 | 36, 082, 348 
diamonds, rubies, cameos,} #8 | #$| | {| 188---... | £6, 635,624 | 6,574, 431 127,445,302 | 97,320,851 | 14,002,778 | 36,290, 371 
orother precious stomaor| sh i iitiéd BBD wn wn | 54,558, 144 | 837,982 108,382,491 | 78,059,947 | 7, 409,387 | 48, 572, 042 
imitationsthereof,orother-}| #8 of jf  _— | 20a .....- 55, 131, 948 | 12, 047, 924 99,955, 844 | 58,393, 313 | 26,404,607 | 47,085, 853 
wise, and which aha bei 66©60lti<“(<‘i‘i‘ zk! Ul 159, 118, 721 | 14,534, 141 (105, 998,000 (111, 119, 701 | 15,465, 269 | 61, 028, 205 
known commercially as ~+-+~ [117,693,859 | 17,273, 565 49,022,000 | 77,931,854 | 41,554,505 | 57,940, 360 
“jewelry,” and cameosinj| j= | |  £«433&%------ 88,631,650 | 37,042,650 | 93,991,000 /108, 158,435 | 83,600,637 | 68, 446, 446 
frames. -| 76, 651,496 | 59,094, 067 |123, 139,000 |128,201, 150 | 89,855,087 | 65,916,008 
Set and not specially pro- 25 80 60 =: |:1805 ...... 68, 011, 494 | 87, 120, 987 142, 711,000 |143, 079, 706 |118,005,101 | 74, 113, 622 
vided for. —— 
* . 
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Table showing average annual production of wheat, by quinquennial riod 


”, ls 
. . ‘ ’ 
in siz of the principal t tt-exporting countries. 





Average annual product 





Countries. 
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1881-1885. 1886-1890 1891-1885 

Bushels. Rushels Bushels. | 
United States ............... - 435,685,744 | 443,847,400 490,246,218 | 
Ci ciisth 6chnns unin gems renee atouan 39,200,000 | 36,204,636 | 51,405,800 | 
DIOL + 1nd ircnieahaleinmeniodé 13,000,000 «=22)300.000 361,400,000 
ED icnittinddapnosdunmpinek wbaswe 224, 106,611 | 233,400,988 | 301, 406, 600 | 
ninth an tirnadinttiiniticnnidaienenipt ase +209, 721,362 | 245, 657,258 | 224,909, 600 | 





* Annual average for the two years 1884-1885. 
+ Annual average for triennium 1883-1885. 

These tables show that while our product of wheat has in- 
creased, our exports have fallen to one-third, while our values of 
exports have fallen to one-fifth. ‘+ aiso shows that while India 
has decreased her production of wneat, she has increased her ex- 

rts of flour fifteenfold, and it shows that India, Argentina, and 

Russia now supply the market that was once supplied by the 
United States. 

There are two reasons for this. One is that our tariff laws and 
our financial laws against silver are such that the nations which 
purchase grain and flour find it more to their advantage to pur- 
chase in Argentina, Russia, and British India than in the United 
States. 

It is true that the United States has increased its exports of 
flour, but by no means in proportion to its loss of exports of 
wheat. 

We increased the tariff on wheat to enable a few American 
farmers on the Canada border to charge their neighbors more for 
that article. 

But the Canadians quietly shipped their wheat to European 
markets, and during the last four years their exports to Europe 
have been 34,976,904 bushels, an annual average of 8,744,226, and 
we have lost that amount of export. 

All these tables and facts should be well considered by Repub- 
licans who are engaged in raising wheat. 

EXPORTS OF COTTON GOODS BY INDIA AND UNITED STATES. 

I have also prepared the following interesting table, which tells 
our cotton planters that poor heathen India during the last quar- 
ter of a century has increased her exports of cotton goods more 
than fivefold, and that they are now more than double the exports 
of the United States. This is also due to Republican tariff and 
financial legislation. 

Table giving values of exports of manufactured cotton (twist and yarn) from 


British India, and the exports of all cotton goods of domestic manufactur 
Jrom the United States for the years 1871 to 1896, inclusive. 






















| Exports | Exports | Exports Exports 
, from from } — from from 
Year. | United British | Year United | British 
States. India. States. India 
\~ — a 7 a i 
1871. ............| $3,558, 138 $6, 861, 825 gs $11, 885,211 $20, 669, 929 
aoe RRO 2,304,330 | 5,799.2 11, 836,501 | 22.320, 854 
la cr acepeinal Gia 2, 947, 528 566 13,959,934 24, 773,055 
3, 095,8 5 : 14, 929, 342 | 20, 840, 811 
4, a | 13,013,189 | 21 2s4 
7, : 1889 dipuidinds 10, 212, 644 | ¢ 5, 636 
aia dsid aati 9,999,277 | 27,337, 428 
TE ack oan 13, 604, 857 | 30,826, 306 
8) EE | 13,226,277 | 28, 425,091 
9, Ue WO crise | 11,809,355 | 29. 754, 588 
3, | >, OOO i | 14,340,886 | 24.411, 981 
Bit cinasittnwhiels 13, 222, 979 2 3) eee 13, 789, 810 | 26, 702,913 
ee | 12,951,145 , O74 || 1896 ............| 16,837,396 | 32,519, 937 
} | | 





BILL TO PROTECT MONOPOLIES AND TRUSTS. 

The bill should be entitled ‘‘An act for the protection of and 
to increase the power and wealth of combines, monopolies, and 
trusts.” 

Nearly the entire bill is framed to attain such a purpose. On 
March 31 a resolution was voted upon in the House the object 
being to incorporate a provision in the bill, the effect of which 
would have been to add an amendment placing 
upon the free list all articles manufactured, produced, or controlled by any 
combination or organization of persons or corporations formed in the United 


States for the purpose of limiting, regulating, or controlling the supply or 
price of any such articles. 


oa" proposed amendment also contained the further provision 
t 


the rates of duty now prescribed by law shall be levied and collected on any 
or all of such articles when, in the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
such articles shall cease to be manufactured, produced, or controlled in the 
United States by any such combination or organization. 

This amendment was a blow at organized trusts. It was voted 
for by every Democrat and voted against by every Republican, 
and, asa prominent Republican stated, if that amendment carried, 
the entire purpose of the bill would be defeated. 
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Nearly all the manufacturers of similar articles in the North- 
east have organized into what are called trusts or combinations. 
For instance, the Standard Oil trust, the cotton-seed oil trust, the 














| nail trust, and the barbed-wire trust Thes ranizations are as 
follows: 

All the manufacturers in a certain line coml r and 
elect a board of trustees. ° keep inf la 5 ks of 
goods in the United States of the kindin \ it ir terested, 
and by closing a portion of their factories from tin Vv 
keep the production down to the demand t sy 
these organizations they regulate the produ e, and 
the price of labor. When the production exceeds the demand 
several factories stop work, and thus laborers a rown 01 
employment. This enables the manufacture vk intage 
of the suffering of these idle men and reduce wages. 

In 1888 Mr. William Cook published a book on Trusts. He say 

A “trust ’ is a combination of many cor : 
agement, which thereby reduces the cost, regulates th ’ 
tion, and increases the price for which the art s It ram 
me y or an endeavor to establish a monopoly it ist ike larger 
pr by decreasing cost, limiting produ s, and to 
the consumer. This it ac shes by presenting t "3s the 
alternative of joining the r of bein rusl I pation 
IS Intricate, secret, and su it 

They then have the power to caus L nt > 
duction of another, and so contro! the mar! 

This book and a work on monopolies and their relation to the 


people, published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 188), give some account 
of several organizations of this character which existed at that 
time. 

ri 

I will print the list, together with the names of other trusts 
which have been organized since that time, 7s an appendix to my 
speech, and will state the tariff protection they now enjoy and 
the enormous increase which is donated to them by the bill. 

The moment the Dingley bill was reported to the House the 
capital stock in each of these organizations commenced to rise 
and has continued to increase ever since. 

To show the enormous extent of the benefit which these trusts 
and combinations expect to derive from this bill, I give below the 
names of eleven of these organizations, together with the amount 
of stock, its value in April, its value to-day, and the gross increase 
in values since this bill passed the House of Representatives. 


PUBLICANS PAY CAMPAIGN DEBTS 








An Pp ili Ye 1 I ease in 
Name of company. of stock co lay’s mark 
par 100 —_ price val 

American Cotton Oil Co. -_..... $20, 237, 100 ’ 15 $1,214, 226 
American Cotton Oil Co., pré 10 198, 600 | 52) 66 1,427, 804 

ferred 
Equitable GasCo...........-..- 4, 000, 000 | 180 2 3, 200,000 
Standard Oil Co-............... .... 100, 000, 000 250 320 70, 000, 000 
American Spirits Manufacturing } | 

ta, ceeemeibileh Seti dina a 26, 491, 200 9} 144 | 1, 324,560 
American Spirits Manufacturing } } | 

Co., preferred ‘aia ; 6, 662, 820 2% | SAE | 580, 325 
American Sugar Refining Co 37, 500, 000 1095 | 144 13, 125, 000 
American Sugar Retining Co., } 

preferred eee 37, 500, 000 100} ls | 4, 875,000 
American Tobacco Co --+--| 17,900,000 67 81 » 506.000 
Chicago Gas Co., certificate of de | . 

osit east acide 24, 885, 800 73} 98 6, 221, 4 
consolidated Gas Co 35, 430, 060 136} } 1694 11,691,919 
United States Leather Co........ 62, 221, 900 64 |} Oy 1, 806, 657 
United States Leather Co., pre } 

ferred --=--+--| 61,621,900 | nO | 63 8 O10, R47 
United States Rubber Co 19, 400, 500 | 10 | 25} 2,910, 075 
United States Rubber Co., pre | 

ferred cam 20, 166, 600 | 52 704 4, 830, 984 
Western Union Telegraph Co 95, 370, 000 758 | 858 9, 537,000 


The New York World and the St. Louis Republic each give a 
list of twenty-five organized trusts, together with figures, showing 
that the advance in their market value during the last three 
months exceeds $200,000,000, and this is the recompense for their 
contributions to the campaign fund which restored the Republican 
party to power. I think anyone who is familiar with the facts 
will conclude that the convening of this extraordinary session and 
the enactment of this bill were solely for the purpose of paying 
campaign debts. 

PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE MISLEADING. 

On March 6, two days after the inauguration of the present 
Executive, he convened this extraordinary session of Congress. 

On the 15th, the day Congress assembled, we received his message 
informing us that during the last three years the Government 
expenditures had exceeded our receipts and that we were convened 
for the sole purpose of enacting a law to increase the ré 
The closing paragraph of the message 

The necessity of the passage of a tariff law whi hall provide ample rev- 
enue need not be further urged. The imperativ mand of the hour is the 
prompt enactment of such a measure, and to this object I earnestly recom- 
mend that Congress shall make every endeavor. Before other business ig 
transacted, let us first provide sufficient revenue. 


venue, 
contains these words: 
f h 
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President McKinley's message tells us that the expenditures 
exceeded the receipts during the last three years as follows: 

Year ending June 30, 1894. $69, 803, 260. 58 
Year ending June 30, 1895 42, 805, 223.18 
ee I SG COO nes 6d hewn capwecekdens coscesaneptass . 25,208,245. 70 

The message seems to have created the impression that these de- 
ficiencies occurred under the Wilson bill. This is very erroneous. 

Every dollar of the $69,803,260.58 deficiency was incurred under 
the administration of the McKinley bill. A considerable portion 
of the $42,805,223.18 was also incurred under the operation of the 
McKinley bill, and of the three amounts given the $25,203,245.70 
was the only one which occurred solely during the operation of 
the Wilson bill. This shows that under the Wilson bill the defi- 
ciencies were but little more than one-third what they were under 
the McKinley bill. 

The records of the Treasury show that deficiencies commenced 
immediately after the McKinley bill went into operation. The 
deficiencies were $13,891,347.93 the month following its passage, 
and during fifteen months of Harrison’s Administration the ex- 

nditures exceeded the receipts, and in September, 1892, before 
Peveland’s election, the deficiencies commenced being continuous, 
and they continued every month until the close of Harrison's Ad- 
ministration. 

I append a table and statement sustaining this assertion. 

On March 22, 1897, the distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means | Mr. DinGLry], the premier of the House, 
made an eloquent and thrilling speech upon this floor in which 
he earnestly appealed to his Republican conferees to vote for the 
tariff bill which on the first day of our session he had presented 
to the House. 

His first utterence was as I will read: 

Congress has been convened in extraordinary session by the President for 
the purpose of providing adequate revenue for carrying on the Government. 

Mr. DINGLZy repeated the figures of deficiency as given by the 
President and added the assertion that the deficiencies for the year 
ending June 30, 1897, would be $65,000,000. To show that Mr. 
DINGLEY was as far in error in this statement, as he has been in 
other estimates, I give the exact figures as furnished by the Treas- 
ury ee of the expenditures and receipts for the year 
ending June 30, 1897: 

NE sc canciduash valiesnn ashe acne in . $365, 807, 836. 32 
Receipts 347, 184, 728. 62 


ROE 6a bun ce dabendaciondaseureschas 18, 623. 107.7 


Thisshows that Mr. DINGLEY’s estimate exceeded the actual facts 
by $46,376,892.30, and was more than three and one-half times the 
actual deficiency. . 

Republicans have attempted to explain this by stating that the 
large receipts within the last three months have been caused by 
excessive imports. They have especially dwelt upon the large 
imports of wool. Now, they forget that wool is on the free list, 
and most of the articles that are being imported largely are also 
on the free list, and therefore not one cent of revenue is derived 
from such imports. 

That there was no necessity for increasing our revenues was 
evident, because the day the proclamation was issued the avail- 
able cash balance in the Treasury was $211,506,968.59, and on the 
—T Mr. DINGLEY reported the bill and made his speech this avail- 
able cash balance had increased to $218,050,908.78, and to-day this 
cash balance has increased to $231,301,930.61. 

I will append to my speech figures showing that nearly every 
day since March 6 the receipts under the Democratic Wilson bill 
have far exceeded the expenditures. 

These figures show that these excesses since March 6, the da, 
that President McKinley issued his proclamation, have reach 
the enormous sum of $38,149,879. 25. 

REPUBLICANS NOW CONFESS IT IS ONLY TEMPORARY. 


The speeches during the campaign, and those made in both 
Houses of Congress during the first two months of the discussion 
of this bill, were eloquent in their assurances to the country that 
the bill about to be enacted by the Republican party would be so 
wise and just, and so satisfactory to all interests and all sections, 
that it could be regarded as the permanent law of our land. 

Even the distinguished and ive advocate of extreme pro- 
tection, Senator ALpricu, of Rhode Island, joined heartily in this 
assurance. In his opening speech of May 25, 1897 (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, page 1553), this distinguished Senator said: 

Such a moderate and reasonable measure should be adented as will insure 
amuch greater d of permanence to our tariff legislation. Frequent re- 
visions of the ta roductive of long periods of uncertainty and 
development. The cal change in policy in 1894 proved disastrous to the 
business interests of the country. 

The insincerity of these professions was soon made manifest. 
Enormity after enormity was adopted as the bill progressed. The 
alarin of the country became intensified. The great press of the 
country became vehement in their denunciation of the measure, 
and European nations, who are our largest purchasers, boldly 


are 
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threatened to retaliate by placing prohibitory duties upon Ameri. 
can products. . 

Republican Senators sought to quiet the alarm of the people 
They abandoned all their assertions that the bill must be perina. 
nent, and took measures to assure the people that the bill wae 
only a makeshift and that they would be afflicted by its ovis 
and burdens only for a short time; and finally, to emphasize ¢),j. 
assurance of the temporary character of the Dill, an amendment 
was voted for by Republican Senators to attach a section to th. 
bill providing for the appointment of three general appraisirs 
whose duty would be to commence immediate investigations andj 
prepare recommendations to be submitted to Congress through 
the Secretary of the Treasury. = 

The effect of this amendment would be to commence laying tho 
foundation for a new tariff bill the moment this bill became tijo 
law. 

I mention this to show the utter inconsistency of the Repub. 
lican party and their confession that the measure they are ‘pre- 
paring is simply for the purpose of paying the political debts of 
the last campaign. 

FARM LIFE PRODUCES OUR GREAT MEN. 

I yield to no man, Mr. Speaker, in my devotion to the interest 
of the farmers of our eer From the farmer springs substan- 
tially all the wealth of which our country boasts, and th welfare 
of all other vocations is largely depeudent upon his prosperity, 
When the farmer is prosperous, the manufacturer has the best 
market for his wares, the merchant collects his debts, the edu- 
cator, the minister, the lawyer, the physician, and the followers 
of all other vocations are well paid. [Applause. | 

The farmers are our best, most conservative, and most virtuous 
citizens during peace, and our bravest and least complaining gsol- 
diers during war. It is from the farm home that have come our 
great generals, our wisest statesmen, our most eminent jurists 
and divines, and our inventors; and it is from that nursery of 
virtue that have come the men who have built our cities, our 
manufactories, our railroads, and developed our commerce. It 
was to the virtue and the wisdom of farmers that we owe the 
foundation of this great Republic. 

Washington, the father of our country, and the successful 
commander of our Revolutionary Army, was a farmer, aii reared 
by his mother, a farmer's widow. 

Putnam, Wayne, Starke, Marion, Greene, Lincoln, Mercer, and 
Sullivan were farm boya, and after reaching manhood followed 
the vocation of farmers. Grant, Lincoln, Lee, and Stonewall 
Jackson were reared upon farms. 

With scarcely any exception, all the great men of our colonial 
days and the members of our colonial and continental Congresses 
were men who devoted themselves to the ennobling occupation of 
agriculture. The same is largely true regarding the learn. wise, 
and eminent statesmen to whom we are indebted for the (onsti- 
tution under which we live;.for not only was the constitutional 
convention itself mostly composed of farmers, but the conventions 
of the States which ratified that instrument were als: alinost 
entirely composed of men who had been reared upon the farm 
and were following that profession as a vocation. 

FARMERS INJURED BY HIGH TARIFF. 

I oppose the tariff upon farm products for the reason that my 
investigations have convinced me that it is injurious to ‘!) out of 
109 of our farmers, and that the tariff is placed upon their prod- 
ucts for the purpose of ind them to join the Northeastern 
manufacturers in electing officials who will enact taviff laws dic- 
tated by them. 

I give below a statement of the proposed tariff on many farm 
products, and also give the quantity imported last year: 
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If we leave out hay, the entire value of the imports of all these 
farm products woul be only $1,445,916, a sum which is absolutely 
insignificant when compared with the total value of the farm 
products of the United States, which were estimated last year at 
over $3, 000,000,000. » . “=? oe . 

It seems to me impossible to conceive of more injudicions legis- 
ae tax on these farm products can not and does not have the 
effect of raising the price of the articles, except in a narrow strip 
along our immediate border, and therefore can not have any bene- 
ficial effect, except to, say, one citizen out of a thousand. 


WRONG END OF THE LEVER. 
Stetesmen who are trying to help the farmer by putting a tariff 
duty on wheat, rye, rye flour, barley, barley corn, cornmeal, cot- 


ton, pease, cotton-see oil, straw, oatmeal, and.wheat flour have 
gotten hold of ‘the wrong end of the lever.” Most of them know 
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that they are at the wrong end, and they are willfully trying to | 
deceive the farmer; others who are intrusted with legislation in- | 


nocently catch ‘‘ the wrong end” because they have been deceived 
by wily, sagacious, and unscrupulous politicians. 

To illustrate the force of this, I give a statement showing the 
number of bushels of various farm products produced in the 
United States to one bushel imported, and the same estimate in 
regard to tons of hay, pounds of hops, and bales of cotton: 


Production to 

In year— 1 bushel imported. 
1896, for 1 bushel corn imported we produced ............... 411,114 bushels. 
1993, for 1 bushel corn imported we prodnced....-.........-. 863,817 bushels 
19. for | bushel wheat imported we proauced............ a 17,341 bushels. 
1991, for 1 bushel wheat imported we produced .......... ..-. 113,187 bushels 
1896, for 1 bushel barley imported we produced ............. 105 bushels. 
18%, for 1 bushel buckwheat imported we produced 29,165 bushels. 
1893, for 1 bushel buckwheat imported we produced 35, 468 bushels. 
1889, for 1 bushel rye imported we produced 1,875,000 bushels. 
180, for 1 bushel rye imported we produced 933, 333 bushels. 
18%, for 1 bushel rye imported we produced 534, 552 bushels. 


1896, for 1 bushel rye imported we produced ................. 201,555 bushels 
18%, for 1 bushel potatoes imported we produced........... 1,69 bushels. 


18%, for 1 bushel oats imported we produced 
1896, for 1 pound hops imported we produced 
1893, for 1 ton hay imported we produced.................... 
18%, for 1 bale.cotton imported we produced................ 


LEGISLATIVE FOLLY. 


Did any nation on earth ever commit such a folly as to puta 
tariff tax on rye with the records before them that in a single 
year we produced nearly 2,000,000 bushels to one bushel imported, 
and a tariff of 26.37 per cent on corn when we produced 863,817 
bushels to one imported, and a tariff of 48.38 on buckwheat when 
we produced 35,468 bushels to one imported? 

In 1887, with a tax on cotton-seed oil of 25 cents a gallon, only 15 
gallonswere imported. In 1888,2 gallons wereimported. In 1889, 
1890, and 1891 the Treasury Department reports that there were 
noimports. In 1892, with a tax of 10 cents a gallon, 14 gallons 
were imported. In 1894, 10 gallons were imported. The Demo- 
crats then made cotton-seed oil free, and in 1895 but 1 gallon was 


4,413 bushels. 
723 pounds. 
641 tons. 
166 bales. 


er. 
tis true that under peculiar circumstances the importations 
were much in 1894 and 1896. 

Republican legislation is like the same old story—they take the 
turkey and give us the buzzard, but they strip the buzzard of its 
feathers before handing it to the Southern farmer. 

Now, the detrimental effect of putting a tariff upon articles 
which we produce so abundantly and export so largely is that it 
induces nations which import and consume these products to put 
upon them heavy import duties, and thus restrict or prevent us 

our products in their markets. 


UNDER DEMOCRATIC LAWS FARMERS BUY IN THE CHEAPEST AND SELL 
THEIR PRODUCTS IN THE HIGHEST MARKETS. 


The Democratic party seeks to help the American farmer by | 
making laws so as to enable him to sell his products with the least 


ossible restriction in the highest market, and therefore get the 
ighest price, and at the same time to enable him to buy his bag- 
ging and ties and fertilizers and seeds and cotton gins and cotton 
machines and clothing with the least possible restriction in the 
lowest market, and therefore at the cheapest price. 
It is for this reason that Democrats seek to admit all of these 
articles free. That is the way to relieve the farmer of burdens. 
That was the line of legislation in the Wilson Democratic bill, 
but this Republican bill reverses the method. It puts a duty upon 
all these articles which farmers purchase, which increases their 
cost, therefore compelling them to purchase in the highest market. 
The result of Republican legislation is to induce those countries 
where our farmers find a market for their products to enact retali- 
atory tariff : pee which restricts or prevents our farmers 
from r goods in the highest market, and in that way 
prevents tlieir getting the highest price for what they produce. 
Again, I have always advocated and insisted upon machinery 
for making cotton being admitted free. This was for the benefit 
of the farmers, 


cotton because it facilitated the preparation of their 
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raw cotton for the use of mankind, and this always tends to en- 
hance the value, even in its raw state. 
DETRIMENTAL EFFECT OF INJUDICIOUS TARIPF! 
Witness the effect of injudicious tariff laws. With cotton free 
of duty, we have increased our production to 9,001,251 bales in 
1894, from 5,713,200 bales in 1884, while with an equivalent ad 
valorem duty varying from 100 to 200 per cent on wool, our pro- 
duction of wool has fallen to 325,210,712 pounds in 1894, from 
337,500,000 pounds in 1884, and the wool! clip of Texas under this 
enormous tariff duty has fallen to 20,014,883 pounds 


raAws 


m iM, trom 
26,973,296 pounds in 1884, and the number of sheep during the 
same time has fallen to 2,859,269 in 184, from 4,691,008 in ISs4 
Now, with cotton absolutely free of duty, Texas has increased th: 

| crop of that article to 3.073,861 bales in 1804, from 1,101,746 bal 

in 1880, and yet with these facts before them, Republican politi 
cians insult the intelligence of the people of that great St by 
telling them that they advocate a protective duty on their cotton, 
wheat, corn, and wool because they love the people of Texas and 
want to increase their prosperity. 

Their devotion to our Texas people is very like that of the devo 
tion of the friends of Max Lebandy: This unfortunate Frenchman 
inherited $8,600,000. He was immediately surrounded by friends 
who assured him they wished to make him a rival of the Roths 





childs, and one year after attaining his 
rupt. 

Some of his devoted friends are now in prison, charged with and 
convicted of willfully persuading him to enter into busine 
rangements which they knew would result in loss to him 

Now, if this country was like France and they imprisoned men 
here for knowingly attempting to persuade good, honest farmers 
into the advocacy and support of legislation detrimental to their 
interest, some of our great Republican statesmen would inhabit 
the penitentiary for the rest of their lives. 

FERTILIZER 

For fifty years gypsum, or plaster of paris, has been fre». It is 
well known that the fertility of our soil is being rapidly ex- 
hausted,and that every ton of the products of agriculture that 
is shipped abroad enriches the nation but impoverishes our soil, 
After the tariff bill had been reported by both the House and 
Senate with this article free of duty,the mine owners procured 
the adoption of an amendment subjecting this fertilizer to duty. 

Now, it must be borne in mind that the farmer gets no draw 


majority he died a bank 
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back and no compensatory duty upon anything he produces, while 
the manufacturer is allowed either a compensatory duty, a draw- 
back, or free raw material on everything that enters into the man- 
ufacture of his products, in addition to the protection allowed on 
the article he manufactures. 
BARLEY 
The price of barley, in 8pite of the almost prohibitory duty, has 


fallen from 74 cents a bushel in 1888 to 38 cents in 1896. 
Now, the proposed duty of 30 cents for a value of 40 cents must 
of necessity be prohibitive. 


This duty will not benefit one farmer out of five hundred. The 
only persons it can benefit are the few who raise barley along thi 
Canadian border. 

It can not benefit farmers generally, for we produce m marley 
than is consumed in the United States. Last year we exported 
7,680,331 bushels, while we imported only 826,017, about « nth 


of exports. 

Examples of the effect of high tariff 1 und f . 
ing retaliatory tariffs from foreign countries come constai to 
my mind. Last year we raised 2,151,1 
worth $1,000,000,000. 


slation 


We could readil have ¢ p f 
this, but, on account of retaliatory tarilfls with foreign « 
our exports of corn have for several years run from $15.000,000 
to $30,000,000 and our exports of wheat from $11,000,000 to 860, 
000,000, whereas formerly our exports of wheat were $252 000,000 
and our exports of corn over $56,000,000, 
DESTRUCTIVE EFFECT OF HIGH TARIF! 

A nation which has but 4 per cent of the population of t vorld, 
and produces 87 per cent of the corn certainly should so 1 
laws as to secure as far as possible the markets of the i 
surplus products. 

This is so plain and unquestionable that it s« tom 6 
admitted by all intelligent people. My examination of 0 


try’s history. has so thoroughly convinced me that | 
nce I have be 


quently alluded to it n in public ] 

I trust I may be pardoned for referring to me m \ 
upon this point which I happen to have before me on m 

On January 30, 1883, having moved to strike out the ta m 
cotton seed oil, I said: 

On cotton-seed oil there is a duty of 30 cents a gallon. By imposing this 
duty we justify Italy in imposing a tariff duty upon the cotton 1 oil that 
we export to that country. and I see by the report the Tariff ¢ 1 


that nine-tenths of the cotton-seed oil made in the United States 
to Marseilles, Trieste, and other Mediterranean ports 


Now, again, comes the question of retaliatory tariff. I am informed that 
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after we enacted the law taxing the importations of raw cotton-seed oil into 
our ports, the Government of Italy retaliated and laid a tariff tax on all cot- 
ton-seed oil which we shipped to her ports, and as a consequence materially 
impeded our trade to that country. 

On March 21, 1892, 1 made an argument in this Hall against 
high tariff, and in referring to this question I said: 

In the speech which I had the honor to make in this Hall January 30, 1883, 
I made a motion to strike out a clause in the tariff bill of that year which 
proposed tariff protection to manufacturers of cotton-seed oil. 

ne bill proposed to continue a duty of 30 cents per gallon, —a to 86 ner 

cent ad valorem. The people of the South were struggling to build up this 
new industry, and with great difficulty we had found a foreign market, three- 
fourths of which was with Marseilles, Trieste, and other Mediterranean 
ports. 


lam informed that France and Italy had been induced to put an iapest 
duty on our cotton-seed oil, and our exports, which in 1880 reached 6,907,796 
gallons, fell off in a few youre to only 415,611 gallons. In 1883 these facts were 

resented to Congress, but the best we could do was to get a reduction of 
asty to 25 cents. 

It is true that since that time we have built up an export trade 
with the Netherlands and other countries, and I give this experi- 
ence as a proof of the injurious effects of injudicious legislation. 
Again, on May 9, 1890, I spoke against the McKinley bill in these 
words: 

PREDICTIONS FULLY VERIFIED. 

The advocates of the bill now before the House tell us that it will stop the 
importation of all manufactured articles which can be made with American 
labor, and they are so ignorant of the at laws of trade and commerce as 


to exultingly boast of the injurious effect the McKinley bill will have upon 
foreign industries. 

I want to say here and now, and I want it to be remembered, that I assert 
this bill is framed so as to especially favor the general policy of the English 
commercial system, and I further assert that it will not be regarded with 
disfavor 7 the statesmen who control that ao. 

Any action —S our part which cuts off or limits the commercial relations 
of the United States with the rest of the world will be to the we of 
English manufacturers and English commerce and will go far toward addi 
to fie supremacy of England upon the oceans of the world. It is true tha 
some manufacturers of England, who are en ed in the production of arti- 
cies particularly adapted to our market, will be subjec to losses, but the 
great bulk of English trade and commerce will ultimately be the beneficiaries 
of the suicidal policy upon which the McKinley bill is based. 

Ihave not time to repeat the statistics, but in my speech of 
May 10 of this year I gave the exact figures showing that under 
the McKinley bill our iron industries had fallen off, while those 


of nearly all European countries had been materially benefited. 
EUROPE THREATENS RETALIATION. 


Since the purpose of those who are responsible for the Dingley 
bill has been made public the Pot of Europe have in- 
formed us that European nations wil) promptly enact laws plac- 
ing high and probably prohibitory duties against the products of 
the United States. 

The following dispatch from Berlin is a brief but pointed ex- 
pression of this character: 


CLAMORS FOR RETALIATION—A TARIFF COALITION OF EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES PROPOSED. 


The Kreuz Zeitung, of this city, in an article directed the Dingle 
tariff, clamors for retaliation, and asks the Government to form a taritt 
coal'tion with Austria, France, Italy, Spain, and Holland for the purpose of 
Seoping Amarioen grains, meat, cotton, and petroleum out of all those coun- 
tries. This proposal has attracted attention throughout Europe. 


That this threat will be carried out, at least in a measure, I think 
there can be no doubt. The bill is prohibitory, or nearly so, on 
many articles which Germany has been selling in this country, and 
the tariff upon German refined sugar is doubled. The sugar trust 


will be the immediate beneficiary, the people the victims of this 
legislation. 
THE SUGAR-TRUST SCHEDULE. 


It is quite apparent that the sugar trust, like all the other com- 
bines, has su ed in securing a schedule on sugar which will 
give this wealthy organization most enormous profits. It is a 
painful tacle to see the sigar-trust attorneys and 

to = Repebtienn Congress, controlling their committees, 


i 
‘inlleanebed the votes of men who are sent here by honest constit- 
uencies to defend the rights of the le. 


This exercise of the power of wealth in controlling i 
reminds me of the corrupt days of the Roman Empire, prior to 
the downfall of that great nation which was once the mi of 
the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. JO of Indiana. Will the gentleman permit mea 
question? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I understood the gentleman to 
speak of this Co being dominated by the sugar trust. 

Mr. WHEEL of Alabama. Yes, the Republican side of it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Well, I understand that in the bill 
under consideration now thedifferential duty on sugar is less than 
it is in the existing Wilson law. 

Mr. WHEEL of Alabama. The tleman is mistaken. 
The bill now being considered gives a differential or tion to 
the refiners, which includes the sugar trust, more than twice as 
great as that which they enjoyed under the Wilson bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. That is not Ags Ba ; 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. If the gen 
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the statement upon this subject from the Treasur artmer 
he a re that sae mistaken. a is rae that by kien aoe 
grade of very cheap raw sugar of which very little is iz)),., 
such a result has been figured out. aa © tony 

For instance, Mr. DinG@Lry makes his estimate on raw s) 

1.85, when to be accurate he should have put it at 2.13, whi.) 
the correct price as stated by the Treasury officials, 

It has also been stated that there were undervaluatioy 
the Wilson bill which gave importers an advantage, but t); 
ment is not substantiated and been denied. — 

Under the Wilson bill the duty on refined sugar is 4) yo; 
ad valorem and one-eighth of a cent per pound, and if ij), 
from Germany, the place from which most of our refine.) 
comes, the duty was 40 7. cent and nine-fortieths of a 
cause of the bounty paid by that country. 

The duty under the House bill was 1.875, and under the , 
ence report as it now is it is 1.950. 

More than 90 per cent of imported sugar comes to us in a paw 
condition, and the sugar trust refines and furnishes to the py}\);- 
96.67 of this importation. <s 

The greater part of the sugar imported was 92 degrees, 

Mr. Dinetey admitted this in the speech which he has just 
made. He said: 

Ninety-two degrees test was the average test of the i ¢ raw 
sugar last year. : 

According to the conference mes (paragraph 209) ; 
100 pounds of refined sugar would be $1.95, and on | 
92-degree raw sugar, $1.545, leaving a protection tothe «, 
on 100 pounds of sugar of four hundred and five one-thousanit 

Now, most of the refined sugar which is imported in this eo. 
try comes from Germany, and that country pays a bounty of 
cents upon 100 pounds of refined sugar. 

Now, section 5 in the latter part of this bill provides that 

There shall be levied and paid, in all such cases, in addition to the 4 
otherwise imposed by this act, an additional duty equal to the net a: 
such bounty or grant. 

Therefore on all German refined sugar there would be a pro’ 
tion under this bill of 78.3 cents upon 100 pounds. 

Senator ALDRICH says (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 1556): 

I have taken first marks German miated for the comparison, as 
the sugar that competes with our refiners and furnishes the proper | 
comparison. 

He also says, on page 1557: 

I have taken the ar See asa basis for all comparisons, as I believe 
they fairly represent nor conditions. 

Now, Gerinan refined me was 2.3 cents a pound in March, and 
40 per cent duty on $2.30 is 92 cents. One-eighth of a cent per 
pound differential is one hundred and twenty-five one thousandths. 
One-tenth of a cent a countervailing duty is ten one- 
aie and the duty on 100 pounds of German refined 
is $1.145. 

Now, under the Wilson law, the duty on raw sugar did not 
include any one-eighth differential, and as no raw sugar comes 
from a bounty-paying country there was not any countervailing 
duty, the only duty on raw sugar under the Wilson bil! being 4) 
~ cent, and the duty on 100 pounds, worth $2.13, would be eight 

undred and fifty-two one thousandths. 

Now subtract this from $1.145 and we would have two hundred 
and ninety-three one-thousandths, which would be the protection 
to refiners on 100 pounds of sugar under the Wilsvun bill. 

Now, according to the conference , the duty on 100 pounds 
of German refined sugar would be 1.950; add the counter-vailing 
duty, 37.8, and the total duty on 100 pounds of German refined 
"ioe tae ioe 100 pounds of 92-degree is $1.545 

ow, the duty on un: raw sugar is $1.545, 
and the protection to the refiners under the conference report 
would be seven hundred and ei -three one-thousandths. The 
rotection to refiners under the Wilson bili would only be two 
undred and ninety-three one-thousandths, showing that the re 
finers get forty-nine one-hundredths more under the Ding!:y |. 
as reported than under the Wilson law. 
Mr. GAINES. Thegentleman from Maine _ DINGLEY]| also 
said that the sugar stock —— and in the breath previous 
he said the tariff on sugar been hb 
Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. We can not understand the ra 
ulators for the rise and fall of stock, but we can 
erence between th and one-fifth ditferentia'. 
Now, what I want the gentleman to do is, if we have been domi- 
nated by the sugar trust, to point it out in some tangible way, 


that I may be able to com ‘ 
Mr. W of . What I have stated, which you 
will find elaborated in the conference is quite explanatory. 
tleman can not doubt but that the cope trast under 
since pn ma 
re icoloes enriches its 
time, I would make an 


Fon 
e 


far trust 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Ido not want an elaborate state- 
ment, but just a pointed one that I can comprehend. the ocean to the mills of foreign countries. If all of the raw cot- 
Mr. W LE of Alabama. If the gentleman will go with | toncould be manufactured in the immediate vicinity of its growth, 
me to my committee room at his leisure, [ will figure the matter |} much expense of transportation, etc., would be saved, and the 
out for him in all its aspects. | farmer would be the recipient of a share of this benefit. The es- 
Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. But the vote, I understand, is to | tablishment of these factories would bring a large population 
be taken to-night, and that kind of information would be of no | which would again make a demand for products of the farm other 
use. than cotton, and our cotton crop, which now sells for from 8292,- 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. If it is possible for the Demo- | 234,437 to $40,380,174, would when manufa 


Now the Southern farmer ships two-thirds of his cotton across 





[ ; 234,4 ured into cloth and 
cratic side of the House to prevent it, we will not allow a vote to | thread bring us from $1,500,000,000 to $2,000,000 
take place to-night. : , ALEXANDER HAMILTON SAYS TARIFF ON COTTON DETRIM . 
The public press only received the conference report this after- Sieasfiine’s rencert Cvenarvenn taeda P 4 , 
noon, and the Republican majority are endeavoring to force us to ar on} _— A re eee creaaany 
a vote to-night, because they know that the public press to-morrow Se tin . a ee Me iit as pate f ee ee ee Coen eee 
morning throughout the country will denounce the bill so furiously eden ile Gite Ae = rar apc tgnee pt WS. ear ponte 
that it will be very difficult to keep their partyin line. They know to mig aiiek an ae Se ReTer ere OO SGeSe ee ae Careare CF eee 
that if the bill is delayed until to-morrow there will be many Re- ro marae apeniers ; 
publicans who will be afraid to vote for it. {Laughter and ap- | ,, The extensive cultivation of cotton can. p aries of ta ’ 
plause.} That is the reason why they are so anxious to force a 1 at seer trnere pean ccammnmuan ’ = 
vote to-night He also says, page 273: 
Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. That is a phase of the question that | , aoe yeenens Oat y oo —— ehiment ¢. tom the foreign raw material is une 
had not occurred to me. Se aie dome ectey— toner cmalathear deed ary menithame past my 
Mr. GAINES. They formulated this bill at night and want to a —— m= Sort that ramen extension that the yrospentty of 
sit at night. | our cotton planters required the establishment of factories to con- 


Mr. W ER of Alabama. Dispatches tell us that stocks of 
all combines and trusts have risen in New York in the last two 
hours. Since the features of this bill were sent off by telegraph 
sugar stock jumped 7 points at once. No doubt combines and 


vert their raw material into finished product, and he specially 
asserts that a tariff duty upon raw cotton was a detriment to the 
cotton planters. 

This principle, so far as it affects raw cotton and raw wool, hag 









$ ¢ : ha i ‘e ‘rater r r Presic ad Sec ti a « he T AS] , 
trusts, in whose interests this bill was framed, have telegraphed been 1 eres 1 by our Pr ' id oe and Secretaries of the Treasury 
here ordering that the bill be passed to-night. This morning in | 7°™ that time to this. Hon. James Guthrie, who was Secretar) 


of the Treasury during Pierce’s Administration, made a strong 
report in favor of free raw material, and in speaking of free wool 
said: 


the conference committee neither Mr. DINGLEyY nor anyone else 
made any suggestion or expressed any desire for the vote to take 
place before to-morrow night. Orders must have come from some- 


where to make the change. A amapre comarane. illustrates he « rie Gr at Bi itain adm ts wor lLaraw 
Mr. HANDY. The stock has risen over 11 per cent to-day. oer eae eo one Sapesee Upon © a Guty of 6 
Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I am informed by the gentleman | American manufacturer in the American markets, and to exclude him from 

from Delaware that sugar stock has risen over 11 per cent to-day. | te foreign markets. It does more. It surrenders the market of | in 
Mr. GAINES. And that under a tariff that is said to be less | *°S PFOCUms the Taw material to the nations who take it free of 


Now, asraw cotton bears a relation to cotton mills that raw 
wool bears to woolen mills, it is interesting to see that Hamilton's 
idea of free raw cotton in 1791 was based upon reasoning quite in 
harmony with the advocacy of free raw wool by our most dis- 
tinguished statesmen during the last half century. 

Congress disregarded Hamilton's advice, and until 1846 they 
maintained an import tax of not less than 3 cents, and at one time 
6 cents, a pound on raw cotton. Its repeal did not lessen our 
crops, but, on the contrary, during the next thirteen years our net 
production of cotton increased 300 per cent, and 1s now five times 
what it was when the misguided friends of the cotton planters 
were attempting to aid him by a protective tariff on cotton. 

FREE COTTON INCREASED CROPS AND PRICE, 

In reading the speeches in Congress during and prior to 1846 
you will find that those who insisted on the continuance of that 
tax maintained that if cotton were made free the price would fall 
and we should be overflooded with cotton from every land. But 
the wisdom of our people viewed the matter in a different light, 
and the policy of the Democratic party triumphed. Cotton was 
made free, and from that moment the price of cotton rose and rose 
continually until 1861. 

Between 1846 and 1860 the cotton crops of the United States 
more than tripled, the crop of 1846 being 1,778,651 bales weighing 
131 pounds each, and the crop of 1859 and 1860 being 4,861,292 
bales weighing 460 pounds each, and the price rose from 8 to 13 
cents, and during that period our exports of raw cotton increased 
from 1,241,200 bales to 3,774,173 bales. 

All of our Presidents to the beginning of our Government were 
impressed with the truth of these propositions. 

On January 8, 1790, Washington sent his first annual message to 
Congress, in which he used these words: 


than the Wilson bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. That may be. We do not under- 
stand what the course of the speculator is upon propositions of 
this kind. Certainly if there is anything in the interest of the 
trust : this legislation, some gentleman ought to be able to dis- 
cover it. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. It seems to me, from the way 
the sugar trust and other trust stocks are jumping up in price, 
that most of the people have discovered it. 

My objection to the bill is that, while it will add to the wealth 
of a = few, the effect will be detrimental to the general pros- 
perity of the country. 

THE TARIFF A PROBLEM OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


I hold in my hand a book published in New York, 1885, entitled 
Economic Fact Book. I find entire chapters devoted to views of 
on the tariff. Among them I find an expression from my- 

, which I will read. It expresses my views then; I adhere to 
the same views to-day, and I do not expect to change them as long 
as I live. Iread from page 141: 


w I think all will ee Pet cnscentet pumetnsterinn are very important, 
essential, elemen prospcrity of agricultural interests. Cer 
tainty all will concede ‘that in a country like ours, where we have such 
abundant raw material—coal, iron, copper, timber, cotton, and wool—we 
ought to excel all other nations in the variety and extent of our manufac 
No one will deny the fact that the ff law of March 3, 1883. and the 

a which was at that date utterly failed to even approximate such 


Under these laws we have not succeeded in selling the products of our 
to any extent in ~~ markets, but, quite the contrary, we have 

seen supply the world with fabrics and get potoes for them much 
we would be glad to sell the same articles, while at the same 

time we seen our home markets glutted by overproduction; and we 
have not seen factory operatives enjoying steady and well-paid work, and 
ee we see Bismarck recommend that the Reichstag treble the duty on 





and allow it to stand untouched upon Russian cereals. It The advancement of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures by all 
seems to me the tariff question should be regarded as a problem of polit- | proper means will not, I trust, need recommendation; but 1 can not forbear 
ical the solution of which would be to find what laws will do | intimating to you the expediency of giving effectual encouragement as well 
most stimulating and building up the industries of our country. To | to the introduction of new and | eful inventions from abroad as to tl ! 
attain this, I think the tariff must be revised so as to be fair to all interests, | tions of skill and genius in producing them at! 


On December 8, 1795, Washington, in his seventh annual mes- 
sage, congratulated the country on the unexampled prosperity of 
the Union under light taxes, in these words 


Our agriculture, commerce, and manufactures prosper beyond exam- 
ple. s * 


80 as to encourage a with foreign nations, so as to bear heaviest upon 
articles of luxury and Hahtest upon articles of necessity. 


MANUFACTORIES ESSENTIAL TO BEST INTERESTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


Experience has clearly proven that the best interests of the 


farmer requires the establishment of factories in easy access to 
the farm. 


Every part of the Union displays indicati ns of rapid and various improve- 
; ‘ ment, and with burdens so light as scarcely to be perceived . ‘ 
Without the aid of the skill and machinery of the manufacturer, Is it too much to say that our country exhibits a spectacle of national hap 


comparatively few of the products of the agriculturists would be 
of much value. 
We must have mills and factories, so that the raw material of 
the farm and mine may be changed into finished products suitable 
the use of man, and therefore, as a friend to the farmer, 1 advo- 
cate laws which will encourage the manufacturing interests of 
our country. 


piness never surpassed, if ever before equaled 
TARIFF OF 12 PER CENT FOSTE! MANUPACTURES 
And with the average import taxes still as low as 11 to 12 per 
cent, Washington, on December 7, 1796, transmitted his eighth 
annual message to Congress, from which I read these words: 


Congress have repeatedly, and not without success, directed their atten- 
tion to the encouragement of manufactures. 


g 
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The message did not say that Congress encouraged manufac- 
tures by duties upon imports, and it is very probable that he had 
in his mind the recommendation of Hamilton in favor of admit- 
ting foreign raw material free. 

President John Adams, in his first annual message, November 
28, 1797, in speaking of commerce, he said: 

Our agriculture, fisheries, arts, and manufactures are connected with and 
depend upon it. 

December 8, 1801, Mr. Jefferson, in his first annual message, 
said: 

Agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and navigation, the four pillars of 
our prosperity, are the most thriving when left most free to individual en- 
terprise. 

In Madison's second annual message, December 5, 1810, we find 
these words: 

To a thriving agriculture and the improvements relating to it is added a 
highly interesting extension of useful manufactures, the combined product 
of professional occupations and of household industry. 

Mr. Madison’s seventh annual message, December 5, 1815, is 
emphatic in its advocacy of a tariff for revenue, but Congress was 
especially cautioned to consider the influence of a tariff law upon 
manufactures. He said: 

In adjusting the duties on Sager to the object of revenue, the influence 
of the tariff on manufactures will necessarily present itself for consideration. 

Mr. Madison was then known and referred to as the “‘ Father of 
the Constitution,” and he probably comprehended the widest scope 
of the powers conferred by that instrument as understood and 
intended by its progenitors more thoroughly than any man who 
assisted in framing it. 

Is it not probable that this expression of Mr. Madison meant 
that the proper way to encourage American manufactures was to 
enable them to purchase their machinery and material without 
the burden of a tariff duty? 


In this message Mr. Madison also uses this language: 


Under circumstances giving a powerful impulse to manufacturing indus- 
try, it has made among usa progress and exhibited an efficiency which justify 
the belief that with a protection not more than is due tothe enterprising 
citizens whose interests are now at stake, it will become at an early day not 
only safe against occasional competition from abroad, but a source of domes- 
tic wealth and even of external commerce. 


Cotton was then beginning to be an important agricultural 
staple, owing in a great measure to the improvement of the cot- 
ton gin, and Mr. Madison says: 


It will be an additional recommendation of particular manufactures where 
the materials for them are extensively drawn from our agriculture, and con- 
sequently impart and insure to that great fund of national pecaeny and 
independence an encouragement which can not fail to be rewarded. 


Mr. Blaine, in his Twenty Years in Congress (page 189), in speak- 
ing of the tariff of 1816, says: 


New England was radically hostile to high duties for the reason that they 
seriously interfered with the shipping and commercial interest in which her 
panes were largely engaged. * * In examining the debates on that im- 

»0rtant act, it is worthy of notice that Mr. Clay, from an extreme Western 
Btate. was urging a high rate of duties on cotton fabrics, while his chief oppo- 
nent was Daniel Webster, then a Representative from Massachusetts. 


oa page 190 Mr. Blaine explains Mr. Webster’s position in these 
words: 


Mr. Webster's opposition to protection was based on the fact that it tended 
to depress commerce and curtail the profits of the carrying trade. The tariff 
of 1816 was termed “moderately protective,” but even in that form it en- 
countered the opposition of the commercial interest. 


Mr. Blaine says (page 191): 


The act of 1824 was avowedly protective in its character, and was adopted 
through the influence of Mr. Clay, then Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. * * * Mr. Webster again appeared in the debate arguing against 
the “obsolete and exploded notion of protection,” and carrying with him 
nearly the whole vote of Massachusetts in opposition. 


In his message to Congress of December 2, 1828, Mr. Adams used 
these words: 


The great interests of an agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing na- 
tion are so linked in union together that no permanent cause of prosperity 
to one of them can operate without extending its influence to the others. 


On December 8, 1829, President Jackson sent his first me 
to Congress, and comments upon the effect of the tariff laws in 
these words: 


The agricultural interest of our country is so essentially connected with 
every other, and so superior in importance to them all, that it is scarcely 
necessary to invite to it your particular attention. It is principally as man- 
ufactures and commerce tend to increase the value of agricultural produc- 
tions, and to extend their application to the wants and comforts of society, 
that they deserve the fostering care of Government. 


AGAINST MONOPOLY. 


President Jackson was so strenuously opposed to any system 
which might by any possibility tend to establish monopolies that 
on April 15, 1834, he used this forcible language: 


The ambition which leads me on is an anxious desire and a fixed determi- 
nationto * * * persuade my countrymen. so far as I may, that itis not 
in a splendid Government supported by powerful monopolies and sristo- 
cratical establishments that they will find happiness or their liberties pro- 
tection; but in a plain system, void of RCMP, Brotecting all and granting 
favors to none, dispensing its blessings dews of heaven, unseen an 
unfelt, save in the freshness and beauty they contribute to produce. . 


General Jackson also adds this great and undeniable truth: 

It is such a Government that the genius of our people requires—such a 0, 8 
only under which our States may remain for ages to come united, pros er 
ous, and free. _— 

In his second annual message, December 7, 1842, President 
Tyler said: 

Extravagant duties defeat their end and object. 

President Polk, in his inaugural address, said: 


Justice and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to foster one 
branch of industry to the detriment of another. oe 


He also said: 


The largest portion of our people are agriculturists; others are employe, 
in manufactures commerce, navigation, and the mechanic arts. To tax dno 
branch of this home industry for the benefit of another would be un 

What was called the free-trade law of 1846 had been in opera- 
tion for more than a year when President Polk transmitted to 
Congress his message of December 7, 1847, in which he used these 
words: 

While the interests of agriculture, of commerce, and of navigation have 
been enlarged and invigorated, itis highly gratifying to observe that our 
manufactures are also in a prosperous condition. one of the ruinous effects 
upon this interest which were apprehended by some as the result of the 
operation of the revenue system established by the act of 1541) have been ex. 
perienced. On the contrary, the number of manufactories and the amount 
of capital invested in them are steadily and rapidly increasing 

I desire to specially call attention to the fact that the effect of 
this so-called free-trade tariff of 1846 was to yield fair protits to 
manufacturers and augment the wages of labor employed in manu- 
factures, agriculture, commerce, and navigation. 


The language of Mr. Polk’s message was as I will read: 


While capital invested in manufactures is yielding adequate and fair profits 
under the new system, the wages of labor, whether employed in manufa 
tures, periensere. commerce, or navigation, have beenaugmented. The toi] 
ing millions whose daily labor furnishes the supply of food and raiment and 
all the other necessaries and comforts of life are receiving higher waves and 
more steady and permanent employment than in any other country or at 
any previous period of our own history. 


FREE TRADE AND FREE RAW MATERIAL MISCONSTRUED. 


The expressions ‘‘ free trade” and ‘free raw material ” have re- 
ceived very contorted and extreme constructions. 

Pronounced protéctionists insist that their opponents are a free- 
trade party, and that they advocate the admission of all goods 
absolutely free from duty. 

This is amisrepresentation. No platform or authoritative state- 
ment from the Democratic party has ever advocated any such leg- 
islation. What the Democratic party means by free trade is that 
the tariff laws shall beso constructed as to invite the greatest free- 
dom of trade from the entire world. 

We have always contended that the highest tariff should be 
levied upon luxuries and the smallest upon necessaries. 

The Democratic party has always sought to frame tariff and 
other laws so as to stimulate and build up all American indus- 
tries. 

The words “raw material” is another expression which has 
been subjected to most extreme constructions, and a few mem- 
bers of Congress who represent districts where wool is largely 
produced, and who have n lead to believe that a high tariff on 
raw wool would increase its price, have opposed the principle of 
raw mrss: as a method of advocating high tariff upon that 
article. 

A moment’s reflection shows us that there is really no such 
thing as raw material. What is raw material to one man is 4 
finished product to another. 

Coal and iron ore are the finished product of the miner; pig 
iron, the finished product of the furnace; bar iron an: steel, ihe 
finished product of the rolling mill. = 

Wool is the finished product of the farmer; yarn, of the spinner; 
cloth, of the weaver, and clothing, of the tailor. 


WHY WOOL SHOULD BE FREE. 


Those who advocate admitting wool free of duty do not base 
their argument upon the idea that wool is an absolutely raw ma- 
terial, but that the best in of a very large majority of the 

eople of the United States are best served by a very low or possi- 

ly no tariff at all upon raw wool. 
ee shows that, situated as our country now is, with our 
wonderful facilities for manufacturing, it ought to successfully 
nore ype with every nation on earth in the manufacture of woolen 
. But,as I have shown, it has always been contended that a 


high duty on raw wool places the American manufacturer at au 


almost fatal disadvantage as com with manufacturers in 
those countries where wool is admitted free of duty. 


TARIFF LAWS AND RATES FROM 1789 TO 1897. 
Mr. Speaker, I will now present a table showing the dates of all 


tariff laws which affected wool since 1789, er with the dates 


that these laws went into effect; also the rate of duty, both spe- 
cific and ad valorem. 
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Dates of tariff’ laws affecting tool ant aol ns, and the dates on which they Rates of duty upon raw or un anuraMie, i wool. ete.—Continued 
. Date of | Went into ‘ear _ | Dateot | Went i Act of Description Dut 
Year. act. effect— | Year. = | ——— 
santana De. eS 3 ae } — 
} | 1875 .| Class 1—Clothing wool 
0. cuaibents July 4) Aug. 2,1789 || 1842 ...........| Aug. 30 | Aug. 30,1842 Talued ® cents or less per poun ‘ t - 
Hs Se Aug. 10 | Jan. 1. iol ee Tor 30 | Dee 1/1846 Venere sn neenen ance Boe pound ‘and 1 per poune 
1792. ...--- ------ May 2 July Bo ktee H BOOT ....cccccss | Mar. 3} July 1, 1857 Exceeding ® cents 12 ' ’ per ound 
i dasnakagabt June 7 | July 704 | _ aes | Mar. 2| Apr. 21861 Dyer enn 
TO, ccsncemenietin May 13 | July 1,1800 || 1962 _-0--7 > | July 4] Aug. 2, 1862 Washed ‘ecileine Double duty 
Th ctcctienates Mar. 26 | July 1, 1804 }} 2804 .......0<0 June 30 | July 1, 1864 Scovred Treble luty 
TAD... codswsquess = e July 1,1812) | FEES cwacovesass Mar. 2/| Mar. 2, 1867 Class 2— ‘Sombing wool: 
TA... nengectad July 1, 1816) i WEED .. .-ccce wees June 6| Aug. 1, 1872 Valued ® cents or less per pound 10 cents per pound 
eR AS 38 | July 1 1824 | 1875 .....--.--. Mar. 3 | Mar. 3.1875 and 11 per cent 
» a — SR eS do. uly 1,188 Exceeding 2 cents 12 cents per po 
1828. ...----+----- May 19{| Sly i 1, 1829 ila nee Oct. 1 Oct. 6, 1890 _— = i and foe 
DORR. .cnisseaduves July 14 | Mar. 4, 1833 || 1894 ........... Aug. 28 |* Aug. 28, 184 Scoured | Treble duty 
, Rigor nape Mar. 2/|Jan. 1,1834)| 1807 .......... July 24 | July 24, 1897 Class 3—Carpet wool 
| | Valued 12 cents or less per pound 3 cents per pound. 
“As to manufactured wool, ‘in effect January 1, 1895; as to all other articles, Over 12 cents 6 cents per pound, 
Au 28, 1804 Scoured Treble duty 
gust ; 1883. ..... Class 1—Clothing w« ool: | 
Rates of duty upon raw or unmanufactured wool from July 4, 1789, to July 2h, i Valued 30 cents or less per pound 10 « ‘pound 
a ____ 1897. a _ Over 30 cents... 4 S ry ound. 
| Washed Lx abl edt oe 
Act of— Deseription. Duty. ' Scoured rreble duty 
er : Class 2—Combing wool: 
















Valued 3) cents or less per pound 10 cen ts per pound, 





+ eoee Free. Over H) cents 12 cents per pound, 
cence 15 per cent. a. scoured - Treble duty 
oe eae ned: Class 3—Carpet wool: 
At 10 cents or less per pound......... Do. Valued 12 cents or less per pound 2} cents per pound, 
Other, until June 1, 1825.........-...- 20 per cent. Over 12 cents be ents per pound, 
From June 1, 1825, a 1826.| 25 per cent. 1890 ,, Beoured ; , Treble duty 
After Juno 1, 1826................. en. -° ae7>e Class 1: 
lh el Unmanufactured: I nwashed a 11 cents , r pound, 
EE SOO OP, 1D... .. 200 00000---2- 4 cents per pound Washed to eeeeee es -| Double duty 
and 40 per cent. ‘ Scoured cndipninndedene Treble duty 
June 30, 1829, to June 30, 1830 ......... 4 cents per pound Class 2: 
and 45 per cent. U nwashed wool...... : ‘ [2 conte per povhd. " 
Tune 30, 1890, to June 90, 1831 ......... 4 cents per pound oo Treble duty 
® ss 3: 
100B.....06 2000 Valued and 50 per cent. Value 13 cents or less per pound 82 per cent 
At not exceeding 8 cents per pound .| Free. If assorted Double duty. , 
At exceeding 8 cents per pound...... 4 cents per pound Over 13 cents...... | 50 per cent. 
and 40 per cent. If assorted Double duty. 
) ae .---| This act provided for a gradual reduc- Unwashed wools shall be consid 
tion as follows: ered such as shall have been shorn 
After Dec. 31, 1833, on all duties ex- from the sheep without any cleans 
ceeding 20 per cent, one-tenth of ing; that is, in their natural condi- | 
the excess shall be deducted. tion Washed wools shall be con- | 
After Dec. 31, 1837, another tenth de- sidered such as have been washed 
ducted. with water on the sheep's back 
After Dec. 31, 1839, another tenth de- Wool washed in any other manner 
ducted. than on the sheep's back shall be 
After Dec. 31, 1841, one-half of the considered as scoured wool 
a of such excess shall be de- All unmanufactured wool ..| Free 
ucted. 1897 ..........| Class 1 
ate June 30, 1842, the other half Unwashed wool......... a ll cents per pound. 
thereof shall be deducted. Washed ...... eer] Doakle duty 
1842...... «eee} Valued: i ite tend omenwikee : Treble duty 
At 7 cents or less per pound.......... 5 per cent. Class 2: 
ET cli thediilt keceenth dengubaimiamarwent 8 cents per pound and Unwashed wool........... =P 12 cents per pound. 
30 per cent. Washed eS Double duty 
ee 30 per cent. I a 4 * : ..| Treble duty 
Wi wccsssiveed Fulued: Class 3: F 
At 2 cents or less per pound......... Free. Valued at 12 cents or less per pound.| 4 cents per pound. 
odes Seta 24 per cent. Over 12 cents .... 7 cents per pound. 
ions wtaon Valued: If imported in condition for c arding | Treble duty 
At less than 18 cents per pound...... 5 per cent. or spinning,or containing not more 
Exceeding 18 cents and not exceed- | 3 cents per pound. than 8 per cent of foreign substance 
ing 24 cents. Wool on skin.... .-.| Lcent per pound less, 
Exceeding 24 cents..........-.-------- 9 cents per pound. LS te 
1864.......... Less than 12 cents oS 0S SSS OSSS COOGAN S OD TOSS 3 cents per pound. AD VALOREM DUTY ON WOOL, 1816 TO 1897 
Exceeding 12 cents and not exceeding | 6 cents per pound. , = oe av : 
24 cents. Ihave also prepared a table showing the ruling price of down 
<a not exceeding 32 | 10 cate per pound | fleeces in England at the date of each of the tariff laws; also the 
un an er cent. 4 ° , ivale rs ¥ ‘ ale } rien oe , 
_ EE eee 13 wade ae cowed rate of duty and equivalent ad valorem, and also showing that 
and 10 per cent. the contention of the protectionists is not true that a low tariff 
1867.........-] Class 1— i wool: increases the price of wool in England. It is as follows: 
Valued 32 cents or less per pound .. “| aie Table showing rates of duty under each of the tariff acts, the equivalent ad 
smalore e erage price of wor n England up ! imder eat o 
Exceeding 32 cents.................-.- 12 cents per pound the a ret and the average pri f wool in England up to 1 , h of 
and 10 per cent. dn feocitenieneeen an 
ie. Cacagéccceveees ensasesuse Double duty. - ; pweenan. | Banivelant 
dives cases «venvesinndecese Treble duty. clear alee 
Class 2—Combing wool: in rlish . duty a 
Valued 32 cents or less per pound....| 10 cents per pound market wool 
and 11 per cent. ees es Se s 
oo Labieisesteediqeceses 12 cents per pound r = 
and 10 per cent. On page 1494 the English price is given for long 
Uh ie od shank cada shoonuan Treble duty. woolsof thé mutton breeds from 1784to 184. We 
t wool: see that from 1789 to 1816, under free wool, the Cents 
5 se cents or less per pound....| 3 cents per pound. average price was 38.51 cents 38. 51 Free. 
Eb sinciveenieespeed eesocess 6 cents per pound. From 1816 to 18% the tariff on all wool was 15 
i inciedcccsd mnvedy oseasece cevese Treble duty. per cent. 
Tilcersssccue ag ing wool: Instead of falling by our changing the tariff 
Valued 32 cents or less per pound....) 9cents per poundand | from free wool toa tariff of 15 per cent, wool | 
9.9 per cent. the English market rose from 36 cents in 1516 to 
Exceeding 22 cents..............-..---| 10.8 cents per pound | 48 cents in 1817, and 60 cents in 1818, and the aver 
and 9 per cent. age price in England during that period was 39.32 | | 
Rigi danisweaccescestccsencous cents. . in dicline euebel 89. 32 15 
ld is en noaget necese seee geen From 1824 to July 1, 1829 (the act of 1828 did not 
g wool: go into effect until July 1 and September 2, 1#2%), 
Valued 22 cents or less per pound....| 9cents per pound and | the tariff on wool averaged about 22 per cent, the 
9.9 per cent. cheaper wools being only 15 per cent. Under this © 
Exceeding 32 cents ........------.---- 10.8 cents per pound | law, which was called a very moderate tariff, the 
and 9 per cent. rice of wool in England fell from 28 cents in 1s24 
a ne 13 cents in 1829.........- 13 22 
Ging SCs wool: In 1829 the tariff was increased to 4 cents per | 
Valued 12 cents or less..........-.---- 2.7 cents per pound. und and 45 per cent ad valorem, and from June 
Over 12 conts....... .... 2.000 -22--0---- 5.4 cents per pound. , 1830, to qune 30, 1831, to 4 cents pee pean and | 
hl Retin cbcguunscdbscctasedeed Treble duty. per cent ad valorem .......... adelilleaseies 3 Ct 15.7 
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a a a 
Table showing rates of duty un each of the tariff acts, etc.—Continued. Tables giving average ad valorem duty, etc.—Continued. 


a 





Average | Equivalent ____ aT —— _— 


orice ad valorem oe 
nglish duty on Class 1. Class 2. 
market. wool. Year. ae ee mee seen Beene pte " 
os intensities ms epee ——ee ee Unwashed.| Washed.| Scoured. | Unscoured.| Sorted. | Scoure 
The value of English wool under this enormous —-—|- a ome , 
increase of tariff, so far from falling in value, in- 69.08 BL. 
© in value from 13 cents in 1829 to 19 cents in 1x92 - ° $3. 62 5321 34. 02 
1830 and to 27 cents in 1831. : a ' 68, 60 56.23 +f 76 
In 1830 the English price was 19 cents and the apaev ie . F 50. 84 ae 
tariff was 4 cents per pound and 45 per cent, mak- , ; . 72. 64 
ing the equivalent ad valorem 66 per cent 9 


n 1831 the English price was 27 cents and the 3 The duty on class 3 valued at 13 cents or less was 32 per « cent: if assor 
tariff was 4 cents per pound and 50 per cent, mak- 64 per cent. 


ng Se equivalent ad valorem 64.81 per cent... .... 3 valued at over 13 cents, 50 per cent; if assorted, 100 per cent 
m March 4, 1823, the act of 1832 went into effect, , 


fixing the tariff on wools exceeding 8 cents per By oo eens - = —_s prices of wool in England wo 
und a cents an per cent. i i win 7 ' so 
PThe price of wool is given at 44 cents, and assum- see that immediately follo g the passage of the act of 1867 the 


ing that all imported wool was worth over 8 cents, ee of wool in that country was 314 cents, and that under ¢}) 


the equivalent ad valorem is 51.17 per cent igh-tariff act the price of English wool did not decline, but tha: 
In 1834 the value was 37 cents, and as one-tenth the general tendency was to rise. 
was deducted, the equivalent ad valorem would In 1871 it was 354 cents; in 1872 it was 43 cents; in 1973 ; 
have been 44.72 per cent...........--.---.------------ a7 J 2 . —? 8; In 1873 it was 
In 1835 the value was 32 cents, and as two-tenths 87 cents; and in 1875 it was 36} cents. There was no material 
were deducted, the equivalent ad valorem would - change in the specific rates from 1867 to 1894, and this table shows 
T cen . . . . . ' ss ‘ 
In $0] the value was #2 conte, and as onc hailf et meee the high a the —s wool maintained itself in 
the remaining excess above 20 per cent was de- England better t most any other commodity, t| 


ducted, the equivalent ad valorem would be 31 price being 20} cents, and the average from 1867 to is} \).j. 
per cen 


° cents. : ; 
Bf XN ey et pd ay Wool shrinkage is such that it takes about 4 pounds of raw 


Raglish woo was then 204 conts or pound, and to make 1 pound of finished product, therefore making the 
© egquivaien valorem was 44.63 per cent 5 3 4 , 
Under this high tariff English wool rose from upon 1 pound of woolen 44 to ‘18 cents. 


20} cents in 1842 to 274 cents in 1845. We have 4 per cent of the world’s population, and the r 
rom 1846 to 1857 the duty was 30 per cent ad va- the world includes 96 per cent. For our woolen factorics 
iovemenee the average value of English wool was come prosperous they must secure a share of this 96 per evi! 
From 1857 to 1861 wool. except that valued at 20 purchasers of woolen goods. France, England, and German, 


cents or less, was 24 per cont, but as rool was their ee free of ae If our manufacturers pay 44 to 48 on 
noted in England at from 29) to 39 cents, and ay- ool in their manuf: dd product 
Senaell 34 cents during that period, we must as- a pound duty upon all the wool in their nufactured product, 


sume the duty at 24 per cent ed can not compete successfully with foreign factories. 
From 1861 to 1864 the average value was 39; ven admitting that a prohibitory tariff on manufac! 
os and ~~ ca Fata ape pen aa in woolens would give them the American market, it will only em- 
vVaine was ¥ cents, ™m lore MS ewwe 5 be : . os 8 eas. 
From 1864 to 1867 the average value of wool was brace 4 per cent of the population of the world; but it 1s certain 
894 cents, and the average ad valorem duty was they could not compete with English, German, and French | 


85.6 per cent -.. tories in the foreign markets, which would embrace 96 per cen’ ' ; 


Sa era nent : ——-—.-——~ | the population of the world. 

In order to show clearly the equivalent ad valorem duty on The distinguished chairman of the Committee on Ways an: 
wool from 1867 to 1894, inclusive, I have prepared tables from the | yyeans {Mr. Div@Ley], who has just finished his speech admitts 
statistics of the Treasury Department which show the actual ad | the truth and force of this wetacleie He said: - 
valorems based upon the actual imports in pounds and the actual * ; 


° The duty of 20 per cent on imported cotton, as proposed by the Senat 
amount of duty paid. : been seceded trece | by the Senate « conferees, teow cotton Aon t he { ' 
It will be seen that the tariff upon the different grades of wool | A careful investigation by the conferees made itclear that a duty up. 


varies, running as high as 160.60 per cent under the act of 1883, and | would = Gaply » Sa a oar cotton, and would merei) 
one grade of wool under the act of 1890 was taxed 273.14 per cent. a meade this ro . 
I call expecial attention to the fact that the third column which . © ; a on ee nea ; 
-ai > a duty Pp on cotton, ect would be to t: 
— t : clothing wools were taxed on an average very nearly shroud the msanuiisebute 0f qoolle Sone trons Wry otien coteon meee 
per cent, Bc io ao ar fiting anyone. 
Tables giving av : valorem duty on unmanufactured or raw "O sa: 
: 1307 Yo 150, tnatustes, as calculated upon aid imports in wn Pe He also said: 
actual amounts of duty received, as n by the records of Treasury | _ It was not believed that a duty upon Egyptian cotton could be of any | 
Department. sible benefit to anyone. 
_ wm __| Senator CaiLton, page 1908 of the Recorp, in opposing a tax 
| Class 3—_ | Upon raw cotton, said: 
By! Class 2—Comb-| Carpet and You can not raise the of an article by tariff when you raise n 
Cines 1—-Cicthing weels. ing wools. | other simi- | it than your home caeniotion ow — 
lar wools. The only result, as I say, woul. be to burden the consumer. If you | 
such a burden on manufacturers as to drive the industry over to En 
then you rather hurt the price of your domestic cotton. 


I also read from the Recorp, page 1910: 


Mr. Berry. I wish to ask the Senator if he believes the tax propose’ by 
him will increase the eoek Seren econ Reece the United Sta 

Mr. Bacon. I will to the Senator that I it will have very 
or no effect upon the general class of cotton. 

We see that it was positively aeserted, and not questioned, that 
a tariff duty on cotton would not benefit cotton producers or 1 
one else, and that its effect would be to obstruct cotton manu 
facturing and drive the industry of cotton manufacturing ov: 
to England and hurt the price of domestic cotton. : 

I have clearly shown that good results followed the removal 
tariff taxes from raw cotton in 1846, and all who have consider! 
the subject realize the evil which would follow its restoration. 

Now, this principle which controls in the cotton industry ap- 
plies with almost equal force to wool. It is true that we do not 
raise more wool than we consume, but in other respects the prin- 
ciple fully applies. 

WHY REPUBLICANS PUT TARIFF ON RAW WOOL. 
The reason why the Republican party insist upon a duty on 


wool is easil 
is carried on in every State in the Union, and the 
in that ee see to determine 
ublican devote themselves 
a high duty on wool will be 
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Notwithstanding the millions upon millions spent u 
tion of McKinley, it is clear he would not have 
not been for the sheep raisers’ vote. 

1 read the following from the Wool Growers’ Association, which 
js found in the hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means, 
page 1495: i 

Whereas the convention that nominated William McKinley as a candidate 
for the Presidency of the’ United States embodied in the platform of princi- 
ples then dec’ the following promise, viz: 

“To wool, the product of the great industry of sheep husbandry, as well 
as to the finished woolens of the mills, we promise most ample protection.” 

And whereas that promise was accepted in good faith by more than one 

illion of husbandmen and farmers that are now engaged in sheep hus 
Pandry and in the United States, or that would gladly engage 
therein, with = governmental protection, and without whose votes Mc- 
Kinley could not have been elected: Therefore, 

Resolved, That as American citizens engaged in that “ great industry,’ we 

that that pledge shall be sacredly kept, and that in framing any law 


on the subject of tection by ctistoms duties that shall be enacted that it 
shall be so framed as toafford protection to woolgrowers equal in all respects 
to that afforded to the most favored industries of the country. 


This shows that the sheep raisers assert that their vote was nec- 
essary to the election of McKinley, and they further state that 
they voted for McKinley on the promise in the Republican plat- 
form that a high duty would be placed upon wool. 


WHY REPUBLICANS MADE RAW COTTON FREE. 


* Now, while it is very evident that a tariff tax on cotton would 
not benefit anybody in the United States, but would most likely 
result in serious injury to us, yet the Republicans would readily 

ut a duty upon it if by so doing they could get votes in the 
uthern States and thus add to the strength of the Republican 


n the elec- 
n elected had it 


They put an exorbitant duty upon sugar and wool, and one 
Democratic Senator and five Democratic Congressmen from Loui- 
siana and Texas voted with the Republicans for this oppressive 
bill; and after these votes were given, the conference committee 
met and acted upon the bill, and of course they retained the high 
duty upon these articles. 

J when the Senate was considering the bill, the solid Re- 

ublican party voted, with three Southern Democratic Senators, 
for a duty of 20 per cent on raw cotton, but after this, when the 
bill was by the Senate, all three of these Democratic Sena- 
tors v' against it. 

Of course the Republican majority of the conference committee 
saw that the duty on raw cotton did not secure Democratic votes, 
and Se the duty off and made cotton free; and as a fur- 
ther exhibition of sectional feeling, they put a duty on cotton 
beggin , iron ties, and paris green, all of which articles have here- 
tofore free of duty, and all.of which articles are purchased 
and used by Southern planters. 

The reason for this was that the New England mills wanted to 
import cotton free, and the Northern manufacturers of cotton bag- 
ging, iron ties, and paris green wanted a tariff duty on these articles 
— to enable them to charge the Southern people an increased 
price. 

The conference committee also put manganese, a Southern pro- 
duction, on the free list. This was done at the demand of Mr. 
Carnegie, who im this article from Spain. 

It is alsocontended that as it takes about an equal amount of for- 
eign and American wool to manufacture the kinds of cloth which 
are demanded by the world at large, therefore every pound of wool 
imported creates a demand for American wool, and this of course 
tends to increase both the price and demand for wool grown in 


IMPORTED WOOL INCREASES DEMAND FOR AMERICAN WOOL. 


In the bulletin of the National Association of Woolgrowers for 
the = ending September, 1891, is an editorial which says, 
page 257: 


The foreign ported do not represen ber of pounds 

of domestic Ay a Sat eee es eee weal. - 
This has been insisted upon for half a century, and was reiter- 

ated by the most distinguished wool experts at the recent hearings 

bef: ys and Means Committee. 

the statement of Mr. S. N. D. North, secretary of 


Mr. Waee.er. It has been stated here that foreign wool is not essential to 
ate wool manufacturers. 


. Ido not think any manufacturer made that statement, and 
he ts man who can know. 
Mr. You are quite certain tins your statementis correct. You 
even go so far as to state that foreign wool not displaced any American 
rather increased the demand for American wool. You are quite 
that? 
Mr. Norra. I am. 


I also read from the statement of Mr. John G. Clark, represent- 
— er Association (Tariff Hearings, pages 1344 and 
: 


al do you account for the fact that in the tariff of 1846 
ew was substantially for free wool? The Maine Repre- 
all for it, I believe, except one. 
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acter which answers all the purposes of th 


pains not to answer the question; but in the 
he did admit that the character of 


formed about the relative qualities of American and for 
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Mr. CLARK. Well, I suppose it was under the influence 


f manufacturera, 

perhaps 

Mr. WHeewer. Is it not true in manufacturing that it ‘ ne 
sary to have foreign wool to mix with the American w l 

Mr. CLARK. The American wool is grown just as fi : he Aust? an 
wool, or any other wool 

This was not an answer to my question. Even if it were true 
that some wool is grown in America as fine ul her wool, it 
would not controvert the fact that our manufacturers ed for- 
eign wool to mix with American wool. I continue to read, page 
1345: 

Mr. TAWNEY (a Republican member of the*%vommitt Ar * 
facturer? 


Mr. CLARK. Iam a sheep grower and farmer i 
Mr. WHEELER. Is it true now that we do not ra 


© Thal 


Mr. CLARK. I might answer in this way 


Mr. Clark then went on talking about the war and taking great 


‘ourse of his remarks 


American wool now is of a 


coarser type than it was thirty years ago. Lateron Mr. TAWNEY 
used an expression which explained this. He said on same page 
that American wool— 
is as fine asa great many samples of Australian \ I} I} ° 
never seen it in bulk, but have seen specimen 

This statement of Mr. Clark shows that he was not well in- 


en wool 
REPUBLICANS PERPLEXED AND EMBARRASSED 


I will now turn back a paye and read some additional state- 


ments of Mr. Clark’s upon this question of the necessity of our 
manufacturers having foreign wool, pages 1343 and 15.44 


Mr. Grosvenor. What is the entire product now ry for 1896 “ i 
the United States? 

Mr. CLARK. Well, lam not much of a statistician 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Two hundred and seventy million ] 

Mr. GRoOsVENOR. Assuming, now, that it is 270,000,000 pounds, | iuch of 
it do we consume’ 

Mr. LAWRENCE. We consume in all 630,000,000 pounds 

Mr. Grosvenor. That would leave 350,000,000 pounds we ported. What 
length of time, in your judgment, would be a satisfactory time required in 
order to put the country in a condition to produce that amount W 

Mr. CLARK. There are others here who can answer that quest 


than I can. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Four years 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Assuming that it will take four 
do you intend to offer between now and four y 
supply of wool? 

Mr. CLARK. I do not know that I understand your questi 


i 


years, what proposition 
ears hence in regard to the 


mm 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Assuming that we put a tariff now that would be prac 
tically or largely prohibitory, and we require 350,000,000 pounds of imported 
wool in 1897, and that it would take four years to put the country 
ter of flocks, in a condition to produce the wool necessary fo 
use, what do you propose for the time between now and then 
Mr. CLARK. Well, | could not make any definite answer in regard 
Mr. GrosvENOR. Well, the higher the tariff iming that it | 
come what would be called a high tariff-—the less certainty of stability, would 
there not? 
Mr. CLARK. Well, I do not know as to that; the highest tariff we ever had 
continued much the longest. I believe the tariff of 1867 was as high as the 
tariff of 1842, but I think the history will back me up in it; the tariff of 142 
was quite a high wool tariff and gave great impetus to the business for two 
or threo years. 


I will now ask the witness to pause while I remind the House 
and the country that Mr. Congressman GROSVENOR, who ask 
question, and Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Clark, who were there as 
witnesses, are all extreme high-tariff Republicans. 

The record shows that Mr. Clark was unable to help Mr 
VENOR out of the dilemma in which he ‘had become 
Judge Lawrence, who had been ever ready with answers, was 
dumb asan oyster when these knockdown queries were propounded 

At that solemn moment the committee room was 


filled to over 
flowing with the leaders of wool protectionists, and in tl 


4 The 


involved, and 


is cTit cal 


exigency not one dared open his mouth. Even the eleven Repub 
lican apostles of protection who composed the Republican wing of 
the Committee on Ways and Means were not able to come to the 
rescue, and Mr. Clark, who had the floor, changed the subje 
and commenced expressing his views upon the tariff laws o! 
and 1847. 

I wish, howéver, to call especial attention to the fact that Mr, 
Clark said: 

The tariff of 1542 was quite a high wool tariff and oO 
the business for two or three year 
MAINE AND NEW HAMPSHIRE CONGRE MEN VOTE FOR A FREE WOOL TARIFE 


Now, the tariff rate in the act of August 30, 1842, was 5 per cent 


ad valorem on cheap wools, and this tariff on cheap wools Mr. 
Clark says was then regarded as a high tariff and gave great 
impetus to business, and yet he is now advocating a tariff on wool 


which runs from 100 to 200 per cent. The highest tariff on any 
wool under the act of August 30, 1842, was 3 cents a pound and 30 
per cent ad valorem. 

Now. Mr. Lawrence tells us (page 1494 of the hearings) that 
the English price of down fleece in 1842 was 204 cents. It will 


therefore be seen that under the act of 1842 the tariff on wool 
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ranged from 5 per cent ad valorem to 44 per cent ad valorem, the 
average being about 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The graduation clause of the act of July 14, 1832, provided that 
after June 30, 1842, the duty on wool should be 20 percent. Under 
the act of 1846 it was 30 per cent, and under the act of 1857 all 
wool valued at over 20 cents per pound was 24 per cent, and all 
other wool was free. 

I give below the vote of the New England States upon these acts: 


Table showing the votes of the New England States in the House of Representa- 
tives on the passage of the acts of July 14, 1832, July 30, 1846,and March 8, 1857. 


— — —— 


July 14, 1832. 


July 30, 1846. | March 3, 1857. 

State. — . a 

Yea. Nay. Yea. 
te a sicaed 
New Hampshire .............-. 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 


we Cee 


The significance of these votes will be appreciated when we re- 
member that the tariff acts of 1846 and 1857 have during late years 
been denounced by Representatives from these States as free-trade 
laws. 


The law of 1846 was so yg ee by Mr. Blaine. 
e 


In his Twenty 
Years in Congress, page 65, 


referred to it in these words: 


The enactment of the tariff of 1846, which offended the manufacturing in 
terests of the country. 


And on page 195 he says: 
The free-trade tariff of 1816 was passed. 


Mr. Blaine admits that thelaw of 1846 was beneficial to the busi- 
ness of the country; and on page 196 after stating that in 1850, 
after Taylor's Administration went into power, there was no de- 
sire to change the tariff, he goes on and says: 

Moreover, the tariff of 1846 was yielding abundant revenue, and the busi- 
ness of the country was in a flourishing condition at the time his Adminis- 
tration was organized. Money became very abundant after the year 1849; 
large enterprises were undertaken, speculation was prevalent, and for a con- 
siderable period the peor rity of the country was — and apparently 

enuine. After 1852 the mocrate had almost undisputed control of the 

overnment, and had bony become a free-trade 
ples embodied in the tariff of 1846 seemed for the time to be so entirely vindi- 
cated and approved that resistance to it ceased not only among the people 
but among the protective economists, and even among the manufacturers to 
a large extent. So general was this acquiescence that in 1856 a protective 
tariff was not saguesed or even hinted by any one of the three parties which 
presented Presidential candidates. 


I beg to call special attention to Mr. Blaine’s assertion that the 
principles embodied in the tariff of 1846 were approved not only 


among the people, but among the protective economists and man- 
ufacturers. Mr. Blaine then proceeds: 


It is not surprising, therefore, that * * * the Democratic Congress, in 
the closing session of Pierce's Administration, exacted what has since been 
known as the tariff of 1857. By this law the duties were piaced lower than 
they had been at any time since the war of 1812. The act was well received 


by the people, and was indeed concurred in by a considerable proportion of 
the Republican party. 


rty. The princi- 


REPUBLICANS DEMAND UNCONSTITUTIONAL LEGISLATION. 
I will now read from Tariff Hearings, page 1371: 


e ar. Wu RELER. This is the 9-cent wool that you propose to put the 24-cent 
uty on! 

Mr. LAWRENCE. That is the wool we are competing with. 

Mr. WHEELER. And you ask 24 ceyts per pound duty? 

Mr. LAWRENCE. We ask 12 cents a pound duty on unwashed, double on 
washed, and triple on scoured; and inasmuch as the Australian merino as 
now imported unwashed is better than any other washed wool in the world, 
it should be classed as washed wool. 


Mr. Wueecer. Therefore the 9-cent wool would be classed as the wool 
upon which you would impose a duty of 24 cents? 
Mr. LAWRENCE. We wanta duty of 24cents on unwashed Australian merino 


woe, os now imported, which is better than any other washed wool in the 
world. 


It will thus be seen that Judge Lawrence was demanding a duty 
on wool of 266 per cent. 

This, of course, would be prohibitory; but we see that Mr. Law- 
rence unblushingly admits that it is protection, not revenue, that 
he is after. On page 1399 he says: 


I repeat from the published answer of the honorable chairman of the com- 
mittee: “It is protection we are after.” 


The last six words Judge Lawrence insisted should be quoted 
and printed in very large type. 


On page 1418, in speaking of foreign wools, Judge Lawrence 
Bays: 


They should be prohibited, as they ought to be. 

Mr. TurNeR. And you propose it to be prohibited? 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Only when we are able to supply our wants. 
Mr. Wneever. And finally we will get none feo revenue}? 
ifr. LAwnence. And finally we will get no revenue. 
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This shows the extreme and undemocratic and unconstitution,) 
demands of Judge Lawrence and those whom he represents. _ 

This reminds me of a speech that I heard in this Hall in ¢}o 
Forty-seventh Congress, in 1882, by Hon. William A. Russell, of 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Mr. Russell was a member of the Committee on Ways and Means 
and was demanding a prohibitory tariff upon woolen goods, 

Mr. Russell said: 


There is no protection in a strictly revenue tariff—that is, to an Amoyion, 
manufacturer; for if a revenue is to be derived from an imported articis it 
must be imported, which certainly involves its manufacture else where 
the rate of duty must be so fixed as to invite its importation. Therefore g 
tariff can not be adjusted on a —_ article to serve the double purpose of 
revenue and protection. It must be either at a point to check importation 
and thus protect, or it must be at a point low enough to admit importation 
and thus produce a revenue. t is, when fixed at a revenue point it coases 
to protect, and when fixed at a protective point it ceases to yield a revenue. 

Mr. FLEMING. From whose s h is the gentleman reading? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. m the speech of Mr. Russell 
of Massachusetts. Again, Mr. Speaker, only last month the dis. 
tinguished leader of the Republican protective hosts in the other 
Chamber, in a speech upon the pending bill, used this language: 

The legitimate result of a protective policy is to give the American marke 
to Amertean producers. When this becomes an accomplished fs et 
enue growing out of protective duties disappears. It must b» «yi: 
tore, that we must look for other sources of revenue. 

The principle enunciated by Mr. Russell in 1882 and reiterated 
by Judge Lawrence in the mittee on Ways and Means this 
year, and recently so boldly proclaimed by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island, involves the question of the right of Con- 
gress to enact laws under the guise of tax laws for purposes other 
than to collect revenue, and | regret to say that the affirmative 
of this question is boldly insisted upon by many of the opponents 
of the Democratic party. —s 

This is done in the face of two decisions by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, both of which hold that laws of that charac- 
ter are unconstitutional and void. I will cite one opinion by Jus- 
tice Miller, who at that time was one of the oldest and ablest jus- 
tices on the bench. I read from 20 Wallace, page 664, Loan 
Association vs. Topeka: 

To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of the 
citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid private 
enterprises and to build up private fortunes, is none the less a robbery be 
cause it is done under the forms of law and is called taxation. This is not 
legislation. It is a decree under legislative forms. 


This principle of law governing the taxing power was reaf- 
firmed in Parkersburg vs. Brown (106 U.S., page 487). The opin- 
ion was delivered by Justice Blatchford, another distinguished 
jurist, who cited and approved the Topeka case. 

The Hon. William A. Russell represented a district largely en 
gaged in wool manufactures, and in his h dwelt largely, 
almost entirely, on wool and its great need of protection. 


TEXAS OPPOSED TO PROTECTION. 


A great effort has been made to build up what is called a senti- 
ment in favor of protection in the State of Texas, and to carry out 
this purpose the advocates of the theory of protection endeavor to 
convince the chivalrous and noble people of that State that a high 
tariff on wool would be to their benefit, and that they ought, like 
the people of the sugar districts of Louisiana, to join the North- 
east in voting for protection. 

To show that there is no ground for this, it is only necessary to 
make an intelligent examination of the evidence which these gen- 
tlemen have placed before the Committee on Ways and Means to 
sustain their position. I insist that so far from substantiating 
their claim that Texas is benefited by protection, the facts they pre- 
sented prove exactly the reverse. 

The price of wool per pound is furnished by Messrs. T. ©. Frost 
& Co., Hill & Palmer, and Halff & Bro., of San Antonio, Tex. 
The number of sheep and valuation per head are from official re- 
ports of the comptroller of the State of Texas, and the other col- 
umns are taken from Government statistics. These figures are in 
the hearings of the Ways and Means Committee by Judge Law- 
rence, and are found on page 1425. 

It is headed: 

How sheep declined in number in Texas under the inadequate protection of 
the wool tariff in tle act of October 1, 1890—Teras sheep and woo! statistics. 

I give the table precisely as it appears in Judge Lawrence's 
remarks, page 1425 of the hearings. 

It is especially arranged by the advocates of protection on wool 
to make the best showing possible to sustain their theory. They 
Ey or figures that are favorable to them, carefully omitting 

others. 

Now, if we show by the evidence of these high-protection wit- 
nesses that a high on wool is destructive to the wool interest 
in America, and that a low tariff or free wool is beneficial to our 


—< interests, our argument ought certainly to be accepted as con- 
usive, 


, and 


t, the rey- 
t, there- 








r% 


~ Texas wool int 
- gil the States in the Union these protectionists have selected the 
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In cabmitting this table, presented by protectionists, upon the | wool statistics of the State of Texas as the statistics most favorable 


ustry, I will call attention to the fact that out of | to their theory of a high protection on wool. 
The table is as follows: 





How Seer Decuinep IN NuMBER IN Texas UNDER THE INADEQUATE PROTECTION OF THE Woo. TARIFF IN THE AcT OF OcToBER 1. 1860. 
Texas sheep and wool statistics 
STOCK. 


[From official reports of comptroller of State of Texas. } 





a 319, 585 


t 


“. ii — a 
Year. | Number of , ; | Average Increase in Decrease in Increase in Decrease it 
: sheep. Valuation. per head. | number. number. valuation valuation , 
Eee = res 7 : — es 
tl De ER int andb'e 0040 5200 cncces a ccsed cscs csccnces ese 924, 749 $992, 316 $1.07 | Ate : 
dich itintnswnncscach ncakesccnvecesccacees 1, 706, 044 1, 939; 740 1.13 781, 205 Ses $047. 424 
DUNE aad eebech cence Seco nadsee sees cece cece cceceesece 2,977,618 4, 282, 530 1.43 < . g  | aa 2 342, T00 
SSL . nner nneeneennvenesseeeennenenesec~sneeeereseneeeeeee| 3, 262, 107 5,001, 619 1.53 a... —_ 
Aaa ahdegebencnentececcccesacccesccousese 3, 771, 242 7,081, 789 1.86 Se 2.030, 170 oe 
EE | 4, 491, 600 9, 228, 234 2.05 720, 358 . 2 106, 445 ; 
De i cesansecceccece pital Reade ae alata 4, 691, 008 9, 291, 890 1.98 a 63) 656 
DU abiligtetasiebeesin cacene ocnces ccccce cs cons sccess cceces 4, 749, 625 6, 224, 076 1.31 58, 617 $3, 067, 814 
EERE Ed bien bnen cass cccocnca cecsccenassccesces| 4, 543, 765 §, 282, 814 1. ge 205, 860 O41 268 
ee ab ne mabe escowene cose ccescece concescecces 4, 275, 804 5, 016, 674 1.17 | 268, 371 . 266, 140 
Ee cnkccccesconcense sso: ccsqcccenccoeens 4,316, 513 4, 636, 463 1. 380,211 
inde ea bdes coosen ccccses cccces conc cncsce aces 4, 280, 111 5, 082, 293 1. 305, 830 aN 
nd me deued 6 atese ocecce coccccccoscutescesss 4,281,812 5, 454, 810 1.3 422. 517 
Stiiatanincka tienvacscediad a 4,070,225 | 5, 639, 705 1.3 184, 895 
3,564,469 | 4,854, 384 1.3 785,821 
3,366,257 | 4, 776, 348 1.4 77, 536 
2, 859, 269 | 2, 761, 727 ‘ 2,015, 121 
2,386,822) 2, 442, 162 1. 





wooL. 


[Price of wool per pound averaged from statistics furnished by Messrs. T. C. Frost & Co., Hill & Palmer, and Halff & Bro., of San Antonio, Tex.] 
Oe —— _—_—__—__—— — = 
Year. Import Average Average 











at : Aggregate | Value of Increasein | Decrease in Increase in Decrease in 
sae. Ppoand.. —- clip. clip. clip. clip value of clip. | value of clip. 
Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | 
EE Bie scceses. ee sand nosines canon suey ube iramnsen aneangeila 
S|) eee 5k 9, B83, 242 4, 297, 123 
and 11 | 5$| 17,121, 8 7. 738,061 
| r ct. | fnnwetneenes ‘ iP —- .) sy #0, eccces 
Nees Bvecseceniee St 18, 757, 114 | 1) 635,811 | 
lorem. eccceececos 5} zi, , 4 | | 2, 927, 427 | 
10 cents... 17.98 5 | 25,826,700 | $4,690,727) 4,142,050 |... coat) 
a 13. 12 5} 26,973,206 | 3,438, 806 1, 146, 506 pneated $1,001, 831 
aso: 16.2 Bh | 27,310,343 | 4,443. 392 | 337,047 $04, 496 
Dashes 18.15 6} | 20,534,472 | 5, 300, 508 | 2, 224, 129 917, 114 
Re BRIE Dieedvahnacen 27,790,061 | 4,438,072 |... 1, 744, 411 022, 434 
4 ee RAE lececsaipccses 28,057,334 | 4,545, 288 267, 273 107,216 Piste 
seams 4 TRA So cnictatinaind 27,820,721 | 5,119,012 |... 236, 613 573, 724 | : 
..| llcents... 7) | Cee 27,831,778 | 5,068,166 | 11, 057 ; } 50. 846 
ja 17 7 28,491,575 | 4,843, 567 659, 797 | 24,599 
indies is: BT, cc awiinks 24,951,283 | 3.922341 |... a 3, 540, 202 - 21, 26 
hint coe ws RGR foasecacstoce 23,563,799 | 2,223,965 |...... 1,387, 484 a 1, 608, 376 
..| Free.....- BE Eada ennied 20,014,883 | 1,489,107 |... ....... 3, 548, 916 aoe 734, 858 
: |----do. GE Pecvedesinesce 16, 707,754 | 1,818,241 |... 22... 3, B07, 129 170), 866 
| } 





It is true that from 1870 to 1883 the tariff on the higher grades | fold, their average per head doubled, 
of wool was about as stated in the table, and if scoured, the duty | product increased fivefold. 
was three times the above rate; but under these high rates the; In order to make this statement clear, I have prepared a table 
New .. 2k Price Current tells us the price of fine washed wool fell | from Mr. Lawrence's figures, showing the condition of the wool 
from 70 cents in 1872 to 40 cents in 1883, and from the census reports | industry in Texas during the period when cheap wools enjoyed 
Ilearn that the number of sheep in the States east of the Mississippi | the benefit of the low tariff of 2.7 cents to 3 cents per pound. It 
and Missouri rivers fell from 23,397,917 in the census year of 1870 | is as follows: 
to 21,712,700 in the census year of 1880. a 
This certainly shows that a high tariff not only did not benefit. value per head, and agoregate clip in Texas from 1870 to 183 -— 
the sheep and wool industry, but that it was an injury to it. 


and the average clip or 


Now, comparing Mr. Lawrence’s figures of the price of wool as | [mport rate of wool,|,; Averag 

: } Pon ote ‘ Number of Aggregate * 7 Ageregat 
quoted in the New York market from 1883 to 1893 with the aver-| Year = - | aheon. valuation. |° — Sn lip’ e- 
age price of Texas wool during the same period, we find that 7 re por nom 


he re the average price of Texas wool at about one-third to one- 


the average price of medium American wool as quoted in the | founds. 


| } 
New York markets 1870 2/5 cents pom 3 | 924, 749 $992, 316 | $1.07 5. 086, 119 
le per pound. | 






Now, if the figures given by Mr. Lawrence as to the average | 1425), we see that from 188% to 1490 there was not a great deal of 
price of Texas wool, and which he states were furnished by three | change in the wool and sheep industry in Texas, but immediately 
principal wool merchants of Texas, are correct, we must assume | after the passage of the McKinley bill in 1590, the decline in this 
t to be true that a great bulk of Texas wool is of a cheap char- | industry commenced. 
ene ace a vos ed ob heen cham 18 conte por WOOL INDUSTRY DESTROYED BY M KINLEY HIGH TARIFF ON WOOT. 

’ ~ | 


| 1875.... CO bi pdtdanees 1, 706, O44 1,939, 740 1.13 9, 383, 242 
WOOL INDUSTRY VERY PROSPEROUS UNDER A LOW TARIFF. _—_ = = nehtne ttece } ooo 4 = a 43) 1 oie 
| 455 D wcce } « ey ‘ ou) dit ted LB. aod, 

i ae great bulk of Texassheep were the common Mexi- | !88?.-.- BP wesces | 3,771,242 | 7,081, 789 | 1.86 | 21,684, 641 

can , but for many years finer qualities have been carried to 1883... . GO ...-02- 4,491,600 | 9, 228, 234 2. 05 », B26, TOD 
that State and some of the wool now raised in Texas is equal in | 

quality and value to the best wool produced in the world. | Byreferring to Mr. Lawrence's table (Tariff Hearings, page 
| 


The McKinley bill, which went into effect October 6, 1890, fixed 
The tariff on this character of wool was 3 cents a pound up to | the tariff on the commonest and cheapest wool at 32 per cent ad 
A 1, 1872; it was 2.7 cents per pound from the date to March | valorem, and the clause provided that wool of class 3, valued at 
3, 1875, and it was 3 cents per pound from March 3, 1875, to July | over 13 cents per pound, should pay a tariff tax of 50 per cent ad 
1,1883. We therefore see that under this very low tariff the num- | valorem, and if assorted the tax was to be double these figures. 

ber of sheep in Texas increased fivefold, their value increased ten- | This was an enormous increase upon the cheap character of 
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wools, and we see from Mr. Lawrence's table that from that mo- 
ment the wool industry in Texas was seriously injured. The 
price, the number of sheep, their value, and the aggregate clip fell 
to about one-half during the four years of the existence of the Mc- 
Kinley law, with its high tariff rates upon wool. 


Table showing tariff rate, number of sheep, aggregate valuation, av 


Import rate of wool, 
class 8. 


Value not | Value more 
more than than 13 
13 cents. cents. 


The Wilson law, which made raw or unmanufactured wool 
free and reduced the tariff on all woolen goods, went into opera- 
tion August 28, 1894, but the tariff on manufactured woolen goods 
did not go into operation until January 1, 1895. 

MKINLEY HIGH TARIFF DESTROYED WOOL INDUSTRY IN TEXAS. 

It will be seen that during the years 1891, 1892, 1893, and 1894, 
while the McKinley high-tariff law was in operation the wool in- 
dustry in Texas was nearly eres and it also shows that after 
wool became free under the Wilson bill, the average price per 
pound of wool and the average value per head increased. 

The noble, brave, and intelligent woolgrowers of Texas fully 
appreciate this question. They look back to the prosperous times 
from 1870 to 1883, when we had a low tariff upon cheap wool, and 
they have been deeply impressed with the disaster and ruin which 
has overtaken the wool industry under the high tariff on cheap 
wools imposed by the McKinley law. Only a moment ago my 
eye fell upon a letter from the Texas woolgrowers, protesting 
against a high tariff on wool and demanding a reduction. The 
letter is addressed to Hon. James L. SLAYDEN, who spoke upon 
the tariff bill March 30. The writer is Mr. James McLymont, and, 
incorporating the letter in his speech, Mr. SLAYDEN says: 

I will incorporate in my remarks a letter received from one of the largest 
flock masters in Texac 

I will read some extracts from this intelligent gentleman, who, 
Mr. SLAYDEN says, is one of the largest sheep owners of Texas: 

I saw a letter from Judge Lawrence, president of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association. I beg to © with Judge Lawrence. I think that 
8 cents per pound would be ample. I have talked with a great many of the 
woolgrowers, and have heard none wish for more than 8 cents, and a great 
many would be satisfied with 6 cents. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, taking these tables and other information, 
it is clearly shown that the great minds of our country, who for 
more than half a century have given the subject careful study, 
are correct in their view that a —_ tariff is injurious to the wool- 
growers and every other wool industry in this country. 

MILLIONS JBOPARDIZED BY PROTECTION. 

But there is another view that the Texas people take of this 
case. 

Their cotton crop for 1870 was 350,628 bales; in 1880 it was 1,101,- 
746 bales; in 1890 it was 1,471,242 bales, and in 1895 it reached 
8,276,000 bales. : 

The value of this crop, at 8 ceyts a pound, is $131,040,000. Now 
if the people of Texas and the ple of the South generally join 
the Northeast in voting for a high tariff, as has just been done by 
certain Representatives from Louisiana and Texas, the people of 
Germany, France, and other European nations will certainly re- 
taliate by putting a duty on cotton. 

A tariff duty of only 10 per cent upon raw cotton by those 
nations would cost the State of Texas at least $13,104,000, about 
ten times the entire value of their wool for 1896, and if those 
nations should, in retaliatory laws against Southern States, ap- 
proximate the severe legislation they have enacted against West- 
ern wheut and beef and hog products, the damage to Texas would 
very possibly reach $30,000,000, 

PROTECTIONISTS ADMIT M’KINLEY LAW WAS INJURIOUS. 

The McKinley law was the ad valorem duty on wool 
ever enacted until the present bill, and even the t apostle of 
protection, Judge Lawrence, admits that it was a disappointment, 
and that the price of wool went down under it. 

I read from Tariff Hearings, page 1419: 


Mr. Turner. What was the effect of the McKinley Act, which, I think, 


wan prepared somewhat under your advice? Was that a disappointment or 


Mr. Lawrence. It wasa disappointment. The effect of the McKinley Act 
was that the qrices went dows and down underit, and in Texas sheep de- 


clined in num 


Ihave prepared a table from Mr. Lawrence's figures illustrat iy > 

this terrible decline. ae 
Ihave also added the same statistics for the year 1995, uy Jor 

the Wilson law, during which wool was absolutely free from (j),;\- 
The table is as follows: 


walue per head, aggregate clip, value of clip, and average price per pound i 
Jrom the year 1890 to 1894, under the McKinley bill, and 1805, fr , — 


ret year under the Wilson bill. 


Number of * Ave A te| Val 
sheep. Valuation. per heal. —— a _* 


4,281,812 | $5,454,810 
4,070,225 | 5,639, 7 
8,564,460} 4,854, 334 
8, B06, 257 7 

2) 850) 209 

2, 386, 822 


—s rere 3 
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$5, 068, 166 | 
4,844, 87 
3, 922, 341 
2, 223, 965 | 
1,489, 107 | 
1,318, 241 | 


Judge Lawrence admits another had effect of th: hich-tar; 
McKinley bill. I read again from same page: 

Mr. WHeELeR. What effect would this increase of tariff ha 
ordinary cheaper woolen clothing? 

Mr. Lawngence. The effect of this tariff would be, fora time, to i 
the cost of clothing. 

Now, the only purpose claimed for a high tariff is that 
creases the price of wool. Wesee itis admitted here tha: 
was not realized, and we also see an admission from an al) . 
of protection that the effect of the McKinley law was to increase 
the price of clothing, and we were shown elsewhere that the in- 
crease was heaviest upon cheap clothing worn by people in wod- 
erate circumstances. 

WOOL AS AN “INFANT INDUSTRY.” 

I find, in reading the speeches of Clay, Prentiss, and other gr: 
protectionists, that the theory upon which such laws were 
manded was that it was proper to protect infant industries. 
argument was that m te protection should be extended to 
them until they had time to get established. Will some one who 
demands high tariff on wool tell how he now applies such a theory 
to that industry? ; 

Our earliest histories tell us that the wool industry was in a 
flourishing condition before the flood. We read that Abel was a 
“ keeper of sheep ” when he was killed by his brother. In later 
years the flocks of Jacob and the other patriarchs are continually 
referred to in the Bible as sources of their great wealth. Ancient 
mythology tells the wonderful story of Jason's voyage in search 
of the golden fleece. At the dawning of Christianity we read of 
shepherds “‘ watching their flocks by - - 

Certainly there are few industries which can boast of a higher 


iquity than this. 

Mr. as G. Shearman, in an address upon the tariff which 

he delivered in Detroit on January 11, 1883, said: 
aa eeniesiens of woolen ees, eustretion It has 
ways been grievously injured a on woo! oolen goods are 
“protected ” (that is, taxed) by a duty of BO to 100 per cent; but wool is also 
taxed at about the same rate, and used in the manufacture is 
taxed 45 per cent. Now, it is impossible to manufacture first-class real 
woolen goods without mixing in them more or less of foreign wool. Amori- 
es a > ; —< bat for some other pur 
poses are, taken alone, of no bs one great reason that has 
oews tien ebvenced for Saeoles ane woolen Geamefacturers is that we 
dy goods. The result of protection is that the 
, being hind: otecti _ 1 


+ iY 
ib 10 


1s 


pound of wool in Amer 
can woolen goods there is an average of of cotton and shoddy. 
Mr. David A. Wells, in of the effect of the high tariff 
duty on wool, quotes a letter from Mr. George William Bond, of 
Boston, who is, he says, the highest authority on wool in tls 


country. 
Mr. Wells states: 


“that high duties on wool are now 
raise comparatively a small part 0! 
claim that the United 
consumes is folly. You ask, ‘At what 
the price of the domestic apt 
out from the competition of tl 
in ete ta cee nian we Our See 
wools have always been higher, when we were ablo 
to import the wools of other a low duty, or at no duty at all. 
the tariff of 1857 wpe pasted. cols become virtually free, so that 
we went into full or nearly Europe. 


President Grant, in his annual message to Congress of Decem- 
ber 7, 1874, recommends in strong wees that the tariff be re- 
vised and that such wools as we do not uce should be admitted 
free. He says: 

inquednetian toes of Gxty 4 anth wosleen we do produce would 


The not 
etimulate the the use of those we do pro- 
duce, and therefore a to production. 


oe 








ce 








gress having sonngentes the recommendation of General 
Pe eight years later sident Arthur felt called upon to re- 


call the subject of tariff reduction to its attention as a matter of 
urgent importance, and in his second annual. message of December 
4, 1882, we find this language: 

It will be remembered that I urged upon the attention of Congress, at its 
Jast session, the importance of relieving the industry and enterprise of the 

try from the pressure of unnecessary taxation. 

If the tax on domestic spirits is to be retained, it is plain, therefore, that 
large reductions from the customs revenue are entirely feasible. While rec- 
ommending this reduction, I am far from advising the abandonment of the 
policy of 80 discriminating in the adjustment of details as to afford aid and 

rotection to domestic labor. But the present system should be so revised as 
p equalize the public burden among all classes and occupations, and bring it 
into closer with present needs of industry. 

Without entering into minute detail, which, under present circumstances, 
js quite unnecessary, I recommend an enlargement of the free list so as to 

ade within it the numerous articles which yield inconsiderable revenue, 
a simplification of the complex and inconsistent schedule of duties upon cer- 
tain manufactures, particularly those of cotton, iron, and steel, and a sub- 
stential reduction of the duty upon those articles, and upon sugar, molasses, 
silk, wool, and woolen goods. 

I again read from the address of the distinguished Republican, 
Thomas G. Shearman, of New York: 

While it is true that wages generally are higher in this country than in 
England, it is not true that they are in all the protected industries. On the 
contrary, one of the results of the twenty-two years of steady protection 
which the cotton and woolen manufactures have had has been that the em- 


loyers have finally succeeded in cutting down wages in this country below 
the rates paid in England. 


I call attention to the statement of Mr. Thomas G. Shear- 
man that at the time to which he refers, January, 1883, wages in 
the woolen mannfactories in this country were below the rates 
at that time paid in England. 

Why was it that in January, 1883, labor in woolen mills had 
fallen until it was lower than in England? It was not low tariff 
on woolens that brought about this condition of labor. The duty 
on wool at that time was at its height, and it is clear to any in- 
vestigating mind that this unreasonably high duty on raw wool 
was the main and controlling reason for the unfortunate condi- 
tion of labor in American woolen mills. 

SENATORS WILSON AND ALLISON ON WOOL. 

It isnot necessary to repeat so clear a proposition. In the Forty- 
first Congress Hon. William Lawrence, of Ohio, asked the Hon. 
Wri B, ALLison, of Iowa, with some sarcasm, how a reduc- 
tion of duty on wool could benefit the woolgrowers. I will read 
a few expressions from Mr. (now Senator) ALLIson’s reply. He 


As the law now is, the tariff upon fine wools of a character not produced in 
this country is 100 per cent upon their cost. 
4 n * * - ‘ * * 

Before the tariff of 1867 our manufacturers of fine goods mixed foreign fine 
wools with our own domestic product and thus were able to compete suc- 
cessfully with the foreign manufacturer of similar articles. 

Mr. ALLISON then explained that the law of 1867 being prohibi- 
tory, these fine goods could not be produced so cheaply as in other 
countries; and— 

Consequently mills that were formerly engaged in producing those goods 
have been to abandon business or manufacture the eur fabrics. 

to manufacture those fine goods they would makea mar- 
not now have, for our fine wools to be mixed with other fine 
wools of a different character from abroad. This want of a market, as [ 

is the reason why our fine wouls now command so low a price; 
there is no for them at home, and we can not export them in compe- 
tition with fine wools grown in other countries. 

This Hon. William Lawrence is the same William Lawrence 
who is now president of the National Wool Growers’ Association, 
and who appeared before the Committee on Ways and Means and 


advocated an absolute prohibitory tariff upon wool; and this Hon. 
Wittiam B. Auuison is the same WiLLiAM B. ALLISON who is now 
4 distinguished Senator and the leading member of the Finance 


Committee of the Senate. 
It will be observed that Mr. Lawrence is now in the employ of 
woolgrowers, and still advocates his extreme protection doctrine. 


SENATOR WILLIAM H. SEWARD, OF NEW YORK, AND SENATORS CHARLES 
SUMNER AND HENRY WILSON, OF MASSACHUSETTS, ALL ADVOCATE FREE 


Wook. 

All the records of Congress I find the most enlightened 
Wig ant Senators and Representatives of New Eng- 
land have argued with great force that the interests of the people 
of this country, including the woolgrowers, would be best served 

i Wool on the free list. On February 26, 1857, Senator 

in speaking on the tariff bill which was enacted on March 

3 of Sat your. was very emphatic in demanding free wool for the 
benefit of the woolgrowers as well as for the benefit of the woolen 


manufacturers. 

Mr. Wilson said: 

The manufacturers, Mr. President, make no war upon the woolgrowers. 

They that the reduction of the duty on wool, or the repeal of the 

, will infuse vigor intothat d interest, stimulate home 

Production the tion of foreign woolen manufactures, and 
a and increasing demand for American wool. 

I would like to read the whole of Mr. Wilson's speech, as it 

with facts and ideas which I commend to every gentleman 
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on the Republican side of the House. 
more paragraph. 
Thirty-fourth Congress: 


makes the raw materials duty free. Let u 


their product as compared with the 


without foundation. 
the records show that they are the reverse of true 





All 


I will, however, read ono 
[read from page 343, Appendix, third session 





Since the reduction of duties in England, s wool was admitted free, her 
woolen manufactures have so increased, so prospered, that the production 
of native wool has increased more than 100 per cen rhe expe ne f Eng- 
land, France, and Belgium demonstrates the wisd at policy which 


is profit by t exan 


In the discussion and votes on the amendments to the tariff bill 


of March 3, 1857, I find that Mr. Wilson was fully supported by 
those distinguished Senators, Seward, of New York, and Sumner. 
of Massachusetts. They seemed to fully concur with Mr. Wilson 
that raw wool should be either free or subjected to a low tariff, 
There are three things insisted upon by the advocates of high 


tariff upon raw wool: 


First. That a high tariff will enable the United States to increase 
product of the world; 


Second. That a high tariff will cause the price of wool to rise in 


America and fall in foreign countries; and 


Third. That free trade, which gives an unrestricted entry of wool 


free of duty to our ports, would cause a large increase in the price 
of wools in foreign markets. 


rhe facts show that all three of these assertions are entirely 
So far from these statements being true, 


Tariff Hearings, page 1545, states that the world’s supply of wool 


increased from 1,126,000,000 in 1880 to 2,700,000,000 im 1805, an 


increase of 139 per cent. During all this time we had a tariff on 
raw wool running as high as 273 per cent and averaging over 100 


per cent. 


The actual production of wool in the United States, as shown 
by the earnings, page 1561, was 337,500,000 pounds in the grease 
in 1884, and it fell to 325,210,712 in 1894. The yield in scoured 
wool also fell from 151,875,000 in 1884 to 140,292,268 in 1804, and 
the number of sheep in the United States decreased from 50,500,000 
in 1884 to 45,000,000 in 1894. 

During all this time, as shown by page 1579 of the Hearin 
the price of American wool in American markets fell from 37 
cents in 1884 to 20} cents in 1894, and we have already shown that 
the fall in price in England during this period of high tariff was 
not as great as in the United States, the table presented by Judge 
Lawrence, Tariff Hearings, page 1494, giving the English price in 
1879 at 24 cents and the price in 1894 at 21 cents. 

Now, we made wool free on August 28, 184, and so far from 
foreign wools rising in value, as contended by protectionists, on 
the contrary, they fell. 

On page 1491 we see that the quotation of the price of wools in 
London was for Southdown 21.70 in September, 1894, the date of 
the Wilson free-wool act, and instead of London wool rising under 
this act, as contended, it fell so that in March, May, and June, 1895 
it was quoted at 20.20. 

Lincoln wool was 21.70 in 1894. It was 18.60 in May, and 20.20 
in June, and New South Wales, which was 14.49 in September, 
1894, fell to 12.27 in June, 1895; and it must be borne in mind that 
all these figures are given by persons who insist upon a high rate 
of duty. 


ENORMOUS DUTY ON CHEAP WOOLS 


The quotations of wool which I have cited are those of the best 
qualities of English. Now, the advocates of specific duties take 
pains to convey the impression that it is upon such wools that 
they ask a tariff of 11 cents a pound. But, in fact, we find that 
a large amount of the carpet wools which under the Dingley bill 


were transferred from Class II to Class I are purchased in South 
America, Asia, and Africa at a very low pri The records of 
the Treasury Department give the actual number of pounds of 


wool imported and the actual gross value. 

The report presented to us of imports for consumption for 1805 
and 1896 by the Treasury Department, page 1367, states that the 
imports of wool for consumption in 1595 were 139,527,223, and 


that their values were $12,673,529.75. It gives the import value of 


one grade at 8 cents and the other at 9 cents, the average being 
84 cents. The duty on this was 1! cents, showing that the import 
duty under the present (the Dingley) bill would be 129 per cent 

In 1896 the imports are stated at 97,911,183 pounds, valued at 
$9,473,748.06, and the valuation per pound of one class is stated 


at 9 cents and the other 10 cents, the average 
therefore the average ad valorem under the rates | 
(the Dingley) bill would be 115.7 per cent. 

This equivalent ad valorem duty of 129 per cent for 1595 and 
115.7 per cent for 1896 of all wools imported for consumption is cal- 
culated upon the actual value of all wool, including both the cheap- 
est and dearest. Now,as the average was from & to 10 cents, and 
some of the wool cost 21 cents and over, it is evident that a con- 
siderable portion cost much less than 8 or 10 cents, and therefore 
the ad vaJorem under the Dingley bill would be ag high as 200 per 
cent. 

To further prove the high ad valorem duty upon many classes of 
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wool under this bill, I invite attention to tables on pages 1879, 1380, 
and 1881, showing the valuation of wools. 
These tables were presented by Judge Lawrence at the hearings. 
The following are the values given for 1894, and I give the equiv- 
alent ad valorem under the Dingley law, estimating scoured wool 


at 33 cents duty and scoured combing at 36 cents. 















Description of wool. Price. 





. Cents. 
Australian average Scoured. .......-...- ---.0- -0--0-0----- 31 , 
Cape of Good mone ee Ra 122. 
Australian, Port Philip, good average scoured combing, 
Pe ee Lake chili Sindee aed sonia ta esata sch te aeiaied 28 128.4 
Buenos Ayres average scoured...............------------ P34 132 
Adelaide Australian wool, average grease .....-.....-...- 103 od 


—— Ayres, average grease, 36 per cent yield. ......-- 
uenos Ayres, average grease, 30 per cent Conte 


wools, submitted by advocates of high protection: 


_ ee ees 














Equivalent 
ad valorem 
on the 
Description of wool. cheapest of 
these woo 
under 
Dingley bill. 
Page 1432, they quote— 
Washed clothing wool, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, | Per cent 
Ee RE tT rere 122.2 
Washed combing and delaine wools, Ohio and Michigan, at 
from 184 to 21 Cemts. .....-2.220 cn nnse cocees cece cueenen= anaemia 129.7 
Unwashed wools, from 7 to 15 cents.....-....-..-.------------- 157.1 
‘age 1582, New Mexico wool, at I cintchinietderndinnsécin in olchend 266.6 
1604, 5,000 pounds sold at Albuquerque, N. Mex., at 2} cents - 
GB POI oo oc cee ow dnnpe sconecctensawotensc cvartasescenecccncccosancss 
e = Teta Wk, F COREE 6 nnciwcccseeansces cosves cucccecocs coed 157.1 
California spring wool, 4 to 12 cents... .....-..-----.+-+------- 275 
California fall wool, 2 to 9 cents. ............------------ 00-000 550 
California scoured wool, 12 to 30 cents..........----.----.---- 275 
Page 1425, average price Texas wool, 7.89 cents..-......-....-..-- 134.1 





Now, under the wording of the Dingley bill, cheap wools sim- 
ilar to these in —— might be taxed by collectors as class 1, 
making the tax as high as 275 or even 550 per cent; or they might 
be taxed as class 3, and even then the tax would be 200 per cent 
on the 2-cent wool. It is true I have given extreme cases, but they 
show the inequality and injustice of the bill. 


OTHER MANUFACTURERS DEMAND LOW TARIFF. 


It appears that wool does not stand as an isolated instance of the 
advantages of reduction or abolition of duties. 

A prominent manufacturer of shoes, in explaining the baleful 
effect of a high tariff upon his business, said: 


If the materials used to make a shoe gu in price, labor always has to go 
down. Strikes result, as that seems to be the only way the laborer can pro- 
tect himself from the encroachment of the employer. Ina general strike in 
ashoe-manufacturing center, the operatives often gain temporary advantage; 
but with a supply greater than the demand, it can not long continue. 

Gentlemen, do not blame the manufacturer for trying to meet the market, 
or blame the operatives for resisting a reduction in wages. It all to 
show that the supply is greater than the demand, and that our market is not 
large encugh. ‘ 

This manufacturer then goes on to explain how the cost of 
shoes is increased by duties on the articles used in their manu- 
facture! 

I will mention two or three articles specially, and speak of the others - 
erally. ‘Take, for instance, serges or lastings. The average duty onthe 
serges or lastings used in the manufacture of shoes is 85 per cent. « 

Cotton, nails, tacks, buttons, threads, all have to be used in the make-up of 
a shoe, and they are protected. The iron from which we make our machin- 
ery is protected. If, as facetiously said, we make shoes of paper, that is pro- 
tected,too. In short, you have paid a duty on nearly every component part 
of the shoe which you are now wearing on your foot. 

A removal of duty from all articles used in the manufacture of a shoe would 
be an advantage to employer and employed. 


He then states as a fact within his own knowledge that Canada 
imposed an import duty of 25 per cent on shoes, hoping thereby to 
be able to compete with the superior skill and the greater effi- 
ciency of the workman in the United States. 

The gentlernan then says that though they (the shoe manufac- 
turers of the United States) are obli, to pay a high duty on 
every article that enters into a manufactured shoe, and contend 
against the Canadian import tax as well, they furnish as man 
shoes to Canada as ever. He then goes on to show what his 
could do were the burden of the duties on materials used in mak- 
ing shoes removed, and adds to the already accumulated mountain 


ee 

of proof which shows that it is the superior skill and greater 
ductive power of our workingmen which secure them a })j i 
rate of compensation than is paid for the character of Sek i. 
other countries, and that this superior skill and greater ¢: see 
for production are actually weighted down by a high tariff. ‘1, 
are his words: —— 
This alone proves what uy i 
achieving if it pan havea | Reins — fd re able of 
could make shoes as fast and as cheap as the Yankees, and all we nocd 3." 
end of the bargain. If we are able to sell our goods when protected nna.” 
tected against, jt halt f the disad ivantage we now stagger under were removed, 
afford to purchase from any other market. Rue Weets's buyers could not 
In June, 1872, hides were put on the free list, and it was asserteg 
that it would make them socheap that farmers could not se) {}), or 
for enough to repay the cost of curing and shipping. [ut {his 
— to be a mistaken prediction, as the price of sole eather 

fallen much less than other articles. 


DUTY ON RAW HIDES TO BENEFIT WEALTHY TRUsTsS 


In 1872 we exported 12,102,019 pounds of sole, upper, and o 
leather, ees at $2,864,800, the average price Se 23.67 oo 
per pound. 

In 1896 we exported 41,818,503 pounds of sole leather alonevalued 
at $7,474,021, the average price being 17.87 cents per pound. 

Section 437 of this act reads as follows: 

Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or pickled, 15 per 
cent ad valorem: Provided, t upon all leather exported, made from a 
ported hides, there shall be allowed a drawback eq to the amount of duty 
eae on such hides, to be paid under such regulations as the Secretary of the 

Treasury may p’ ibe. 

Now, about four-fifths of our exports of leather is made from 
domestic hides, but the leather trust, with a capital of $125,0000,000 
will control the Government, so long as the Republican party re- 
mains in power, with regard to this matter, and they will succeed 
in ‘potting a drawback on nearly all the leather which is exported, 

The duty on hides will not benefit the farmer one particle, and 
with this drawback clause it is doubtful if it adds a particle to the 
revenue of the Government. 

I think it will finally be developed that this duty on hides, to- 
gether with the drawback clause, was inserted in the bill for the 
p se of adding to the profits of a — and wealthy trust, 

oer differently this Republican Congress treated us with re- 
gard to iron ties and bagging for cotton. 

Under the Wilson bill they were free. In the committee of the 
House and while the bill was being considered by the House, and 
again in the conference committee, I offered an amendment to 
retain these articles on the free list. This was opposed by every 
Republican, but was advocated by every Democrat. I then of- 
fered an amendment giving a rebate upon iron ties and cotton 
bagging when e as a covering for cotton. This reasonable 
provision was also rej '. 

Now, the bagging and ties on cotton are a part of the manufac- 
ture of the bale. ey have no value after they have served their 
purpose of transmitting the cotton to the market, and there is 
much more reason why a rebate on such articles should be allowed 
than upon imported hides. 

In the case of bagging and ties their identity could not be ques- 
tioned, while hides manufactured into leather would be so changed 
that it would be very difficult to prevent glaring fraud. 

It is a discrimination against Southern farmers who make 
cotton and the Western farmers who raise grain which is utterly 
unjustifiable. 


LARGE MAJORITY OF WHITE VOTERS FAVOR DEMOCRATIC |. \Ws. 


Many of the Republican orators have contended that the result 
of the Presidential elections which have been held since the enact- 
ment of protection laws have been such as to justify the statement 
that these un-American and unconstitutional laws have been 
approved by the people. But the facts do not justify this conclu- 
sion. 

Assuming the statement to be correct that the colored vote was 
so influenced by sentimental devotion to the governing party, or 
was so controlled by Republican officials and party machinery 
that it in no wise expressed either approval or disapproval of the 
methods of taxation, the white vote alone is left to afford us any 
guide as to the opinion of the people on this important question. 

Although tho Repaltiens party availed itself of the eminent 
services and uent exceptional popularity of that great sol- 
dier, General Grant, as its standard bearer in 1868 and 1872, Gov- 
ernor Hayes, whose career, military and civil, had been so blame- 
less that censure or criticism were y attempted, to lead their 
hosts in 1876, and Garfield, seme ular asa general in war 
and a statesman in peace, in 1880, and had the Knight of the 
White Plume aw and electrify the popular mind in 1854, 
and Benjamin mn, the grandson of the hero of Speen 
and enjoying as he did the general 
pny the war, in 1888 and 1892, and the great apostle of protec 
tion, backed by the capital and wealth of the manufacturers and 
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pankers, in 1896, the vote cast by the white people during those | 


eight elections was as follows: 


Table showing the vote for President; also the white vote for President and the 
Democratic majority of white voters at each of the eight elections from 1868 
to 1896. 


ep — a eae 


| Demo- 


Repub- 








| | 

i idate Repub- | lican,ne- | Demo- |CT&tic ma- 

Year.) Presidential candidates. | lican. | grovote | cratic. ee y 
| | deducted. | | O- white 

| | | voters 

“aed | 

1968..| Seymour and Grant.....- 8,015,071 | 2,525,719 | 2,700,613 183, 894 
1872..| Greeley and Graunt......- | 3,507,070 | 2° 796.401 | 2' 834! 079 | 37 673 
1876..| Tilden and Hayes ........ | 4,083,950 | 8,197,207 | 4,284, 757 1. 087° 460 
188)..| Hancock and Garfield....| 4,449,053 | 3,640,310 | 4,442,085 801, 725 
jast..| Cleveland and Blaine ..../ 4,848,534 | 3,979,275 | 4,911,017 | 921, 742 
1888..| Cleveland and Harrison..| 5,440,216 | 4,665,043 5, 538, 233 875. 190 
1982...) ..--- dO ..-.-----..---------- 5,176,108 | 4,436,664 | 5,556,918 | 1,120,254 
s.. Bryan and McKinley. ....| 7,104,779 | 6,089,811 | 6,502,925 413. 114 








In 1868, Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia were not allowed to 
yote, and the electoral vote of Florida was cast by the legislature. 
There were 899,738 white voters in those States, none of whom were 
included in the above returns. It may be safely estimated that 
nearly 300,000 of these would have voted for the Democratic ticket, 
increasing the Democratic vote for that year to nearly 3,000,000. 

I do not think that anyone will question the proposition that 
every Democratic vote of this large majority of the white voters 
of the country should be accepted as the voluntary expression of 
the preference of the citizen. But this statement can not be said 
to apply to the whole of the votes which make up the white vot- 
ing strength of the Republican minority. The proof is too con- 
clusive to be doubted that in the manrfacturing districts the 

ractice prevailed of giving the menos to understand that un- 
they voted as their employers desired their services would be 
dispensed with. 
ereare about 900,000 voters engaged as operatives in factories, 
and we may assume that one-third of these are influenced or con- 
strained to vote asdesired by their employers. Deduct these from 
the Republican column and add them to the Democratic vote and 
the expression in favor of Democratic principles would be very 
nounced. 

Mr. Speaker, I will mention some of the burdens which the poor 
must bear under this bill. 

The blankets, the flannels, and hats that are to shield them from 
the cold of winter and the window glass for their cabins and 
houses are all taxed from 100 to 250 per cent. 

A MempBer. Is that an increase over the present law? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Yes, an increase over the present 
law and also over the McKinley bill. 

Ihave before me five sizes of window glass. 
as I will read by the three bills: 


The tariff rate is 





McKinley; Wilson 














Dingley 
| bill. bill. bill. 
i 
Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
I 5 A 8. enccencncces 47.47 89. 57 55 
Cee oo ce wenccece | 106. 19 82. 32 125 
as 120. 66 100. 77 139. 70 
Fourth size ..... esc imins 124. 97 106. 47 151.31 
one chal 116. 79 95. 66 174. 45 








The poor man’s tobacco, by the Dingley bill, is taxed as high as 
837.39 cent; the tax on blankets is raised from the Wilson bill 
rate of 40 cent to 167.9 per cent; the tax an flannels is raised 
from the Wilson-bill rate of 35 per cent to 145.29 per cent; the 
tax on cheap shawls is raised from the Wilson-bill rate of 35 per 
cent to 212.83 per cent, and the tax on wool hats from the Wilson- 
bill rate of 25 per cent up to 257.50. 





INCREASED PRODUCTION UNDER DEMOCRATIC (WILSON) BILL. 
Mr. Speaker, the bill we are about to repeal has infused life 


and ty into American industries. The McKinley bill was 
the law during most of i8%4.and the three previous years. The 
Wilson bill was in full operation during 1895 and 1896. I give 


below statistics showing the marvelous increase of production and 
export under the Wilson bill as compared with the McKinley bill: 





Under Mc- | Under Wil- 





Production. Kinley bill | son bill 
(1804). | (1895). 
ae gross tons.. 6, 657, 388 9, 446, 308 
and ferromanganese, included in pig 
Ce ce chns depese «cess aces -SFORS tons... 120, 180 171, 724 
Bar hoop, skelp, and structural iron and steel, 
ewan as wna coc ar ae a 2,155, 875 8,005, 765 
Iron and steel, structural s , included above, 
AT el Liebe dunt claioewetre 360, 305 517,902 


| stirring eloquence. 


RECORD. 
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Under Me- | Under Wil- 
Production Kinley bill son bill 
Iso4 (1805. ) 

Iron and steel rods gross t 673, 402 701,130 
late and sheet iron and steel, except nail pla 

gross tons 682, G00 991, 459 
Tron and steel wire nails, kegs of 100 pounds », OS1, SO S41, 403 
All rolled iron and steel, including cut nails and 

excluding rails ; gross tons 3, 620, 439 4,883. 499 
Ail rolled iron and steel, including both cut nails 

and rails gross tons 4,642,211 6,180, 574 
Bessemer steel rails ah Ste i 2 01 } 1, 200, 628 
Iron nails 7 do 4,074 , 810 
Tetal production of rails do 1,021,773 1. 306. 135 
Street rails included above do 157, 457 Luss, 109 
Bessemer steel_............ do 3,571,318 4,00, 128 
pen-hearth steel a_...... sa lo 784, 936 1,137,183 
Crucible steel .......... do rl ; 67. 668 
All kinds of crude steel = do 4, 412, 082 6, 114,894 
Ore, pig, and scrap blooms for sale.......... lo ed | 7, 225 
Tin plates for year ended June 30 b pound 130, 223, 467 193, 801, 073 
Iron and steel ships built, fiscal year ended June sj) AY 43 
[ron ore gross tons 11, 879, 679 15, 057,614 
Bars, rods, bolts, hoops, skelp, shapes, rolled axles 

etc = ; gross tuns 1, 466, 246 1, O82, 025 
Total rolled ironand steel 2, 719, 706 3, 401, 905 
Bars, rods, bolts, hoops, skelp, shapes, rolled axles, 

etc ei gross tons 446, 207 49, 136 
Iron and steel plates, except nail plates do LOT, S27 | 163, 066 
To‘ al consumption of iron ore gross tons 12, 235, 000 17,253, 000 
Shipments of anthracite coal from the mines in | 

Pennsylvania . gross tons 41, 591, 200 46,511,477 
Exports of anthracite and bituminous coal, gross 

tons P - 3, 686, 348 + 682. 683 
Immigrants in the year ended December 31 250,315 24, 350 


Value of exports of iron and steel d-. $20, 45, T2 $35, 062, 838 
a For 1896, 1,298,700 gross tons. 


c For 1896, 60. 
b For 1896, 307,228,021 pounds. 


d For 1896, $48,070,218 


Table showing United States exports of merchandise during the year 1894, the 
last year of the McKinley bill; the increase during 1895, the first year of the 
Wilson bill, and the remarkable increase and 1897, the se nd and 
third years of the Wilson bill. 


tit 


Twelve months ending De« 


ember Twelve 
Domestic. — months, 
| 1894. 1895 1896 June 30, 1897, 


Products of agriculture | $573,684, 383 | $545,715, 881 | $604,962,505 | $683,878, 990 
eile 177 


Manufactures , 800,969 | 201,155,608 253.688,527 | 275,357,861 
Mining .- a 17, 568, 704 19, 820, 508 21,405, 771 | 21, 338, 120 
ss wet ana eal | 28,786,851) 30,662,003 36, 281, 501 40, 489, 321 
TG diccdcosseuecdel 5, 230, 818 6, 232, 228 6, 504, 463 | 6, 134,014 
Miscellaneous. ....... onl 4, 231, 301 4, 158, 047 3, O11, 426 | 3, 802, 985 
a 807,312,116 | 807,742,415 | 986,844,193 | 1,082, 001, 300 

| 


DINGLEY BILL WILL AROUSE INDIGNATION 


These tables, Mr. Speaker, are taken from the published records 
of the Treasury Department, and from the records of the American 
Iron and Steel Association, an organization devoted to the ad- 
vocacy of tariff duties for protection. With these figures staring 
them in the face, it is not surprising that Mr. DINGLEy and his 
Republican associates have made no attempt to defend the meas- 
ure which they are about to enact into law. 

These figures are an argument in favor of the Democratic idea 
of tariff and against Republican theories which can not be answered 
by sophistry and high-sounding platitudes 

These figures and the uncontrovertible facts which I have stated 
carry with them a conviction more powerful than the most soul- 
They show that under a tariff law similar to 
the one the Republican party is now forcing upon the country 
industries were paralyzed, production and exports decreased, fac- 
tories were closed, people were idle, and prosperity languished. 

The Democratic tariff bill, which you are about to repeal, has 
been in full operation but two and one-half years. 

During that short time life has been enfused in every industry 
in our land, closed factories have been opened, the idle have been 
employed, production and exports have been increased, and an era 
of prosperity seemed to be about to commence. 


Since the passage of the wise Democratic bill our exports of ag 
ricultural products have increased $110,194,607; our exports of 
manufactured goods have increased $07,556,892; our exports of 


mining products have increased $3,751,425; the exports from our 
forests $11,702,470, and the exports of our fisheries $894,196, and 
our total exports have increased $224,680, 14. 

With this evidence before you of advancing prosperity under 
the Democratic Wilson bill, which you are about to repeal, and 
the languishing industries under a Republican bill similar to the 
one which you are about to enact, I tell you now that this action 
will be followed by a storm of indignation and resentment from 
all parts of our land which will sweep the Republican party from 
power and once again place the Government under the control of 
the defenders of right, the defenders of liberty. and the defenders 
of the people. [Prolonged applause on the Democratic side. } 
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Exursit No. 1, 


Extract from Mr. Wheeler’s speech of March 22, 1897, 

DEFICIENCY CREATED UNDER M'KINLEY BILL, NOT UNDER WILSON BILL. 

The attempt of Republicans to hold the Democratic party and 
the Wilson bill responsible for deficiency in the revenues isa 
outrage and wrong. There never was any deficiency under Bresi- 
dent Cleveland’s first Administration, but on the contrary, owin 
to the economy and integrity with which the high duties of that 
office were administered, a very large surplus was created during 
the four years that he occupied the Presidential chair, from 1885 
to 1889. And I assert that the deficiencies commenced during the 
Administration of President Harrison and after the passage of the 
McKinley bill. The McKinley bill became law on October 1, 
1890, and a deficiency of $13,891,347.69 occurred the very next 
month, namely, November, 1890. 

I give below the receipts and expenditures and exact deficiencies 
during fifteen months of President Harrison’s Administration. 

Every one of those deficiencies were under the operation of the 
McKinley bill and under a Republican Administration. It will 
be seen that they commenced to be continuous in September, 1892, 
before Mr. Cleveland was elected, and at a time when Repub- 
licans were confident of a Republican victory, and these deficien- 
cies continued every month until the close of President Harrison's 
Administration on March 4, 1893: 


Table ene the receipts, e rditures, and deficiencies during fifteen 
months of Presides.t Harrison’s Administration, and during a period when 
the McKinley bill was in full operation. 


Month of— Receipts. ipepentitparen: Deficiencies. 


Chinetiilbgiinidiy tae aeaciestuctscamguaneed 


November, 1800...... ........-...- 
February, 1801 =r 
March, 1591 
May, 1501... .. 
October, 12091... 
December, 1891 
January, 1892 
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These deficiencies were due solely to Republican tariff and Re- 
publican poms legislation and other extravagant appropriations 
made by Republicans, all of which were opposed and condemned 
by Democratic Representatives. 

The laws passed by Republicans during the first Congress under 
President Harrison made an increase of annual charges upon the 
Government of more than $50,000,000 per annum. 


Exurerr No. 2. 


Statement showing dates and amounts when receipts exceeded expenditures 
Srom March 5, 1897, to July 1, 1897. 


$268, 837.10 | June 2 
S32, 384. 66 3 
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Zvusts described in a work by wae W. Cook, of the New York bar, pages 
&, to 77. 
Trust. 


‘The Standard Oil trust 


Free 
The sugar trust 40 centand cent | 1.95 pound. 
The American cotton-seed oil Free . . dcents. a gallon. 


The envelope trust 
The glass trust 3 } ond = 


Trusts described in a work by William W. Cook, etc.—Continued. 


Trust. Present duty. 


Prop sed 
The New York meat trust 


The Brooklyn warehouse trust 
Milk trust 


2 cents per j 


ND lees bmes 
25 to 40 per cent..... 
80 per cent 

Free 


2 cents a ga 
35 to 50 per 
50 per cent 


Trusts described by Charles Whitney Baker in a work published 


Tariff under 


ete ncebsconee : 
30 to 40 per cent 


Clothes wringers 
Dental tools 


25 per cent 
bt Poke cas cews once 12 


List of trusts of more recent origin, referred to by Hon, De Witt Ww 
Senaturs Vest and White. 


Tariff under— 


Wilson bill. “Dingl 


a0 3 cents 

2 per cent 

1} cents per pound. 
45 per cent 

25 per cent 

-| 5cents per | 

40 per cent 

D 


“> 
47 to 78 per 
20 per cent 
Do. 
35 per cent 
.| 35 cents per gallon. 
6 cents and 2 pe 
cent. 
$4 per pound 
per cent 
67 cents | 


3 cents per pound... 

per cent........... 

i cents per pound.. 
to 45 per cent 

20 per cent 

2 cents per pound... 

= per cent 


Barbed wire 
Biscuit and cracker...... beaobee 
Bolt and nut 


| eee 
Carbon candle 


$4 per pound and 25 
cent. 


per 

sr waaen pat ton 3 
cen r pound... 
per po 


Do. 
1 cent and 2 cents pe 
pound. 


55 per cent 

35 per cent 

4 cents per gallon. 

-| 6 cents per dozen 
45 per cent 

.| 2) cents per gallon. 
26 to 41 per cent 

.| 1} cents per pound. 

50 per cubic foot. 


Binding free; 10 per 
centand 1 cent per 


pound. 
30 and 35 per cent ... 


8 cents per gross. 
.| 10 per cent. 
---| Lcent per pound. 
35 per cent. 
Free. 

5 to 8% cents per | 8 to 3% cents per 
square foot. nare foot. 

2% to 75 per cent.....| To 160 per cent 

5 to8 cents 4 to 6 cents. 

35 per cent. 
#. to $5 per ton. 

.| 2 cents per pound 
50 cents and 5 per 
— . 

r cent. 

-| 45 oor cent. 

12 vente 
unds. 

ss per cent. 

35 per cent. 
Do 


12 to 3 per cent; 
band, 10 cents and 
20 per cent. 

2 per cent. 

35 per cent. 

25 per cent. 

= conte per pound. 
per cent. 


10 per cent 
| fey ay 
to 50 per cen 


per 100 


































List of trusts of more recent origin, etc.—Continued. 
EE 





| Tariff under- 
ame of organization. ——__——_ 
x Wilson bill. 





Dingley bill. 





Amelters ...---------------------- 35 per cent. - ol 45 per cent. 


ath ..ccoceesees--------+e-e0----| 25 per cent......-.... | 35 per cent. 
D.--eseseeee-2-2---------------| 10 to 35 per cent...... | 20 to 50 per cent. 

water machinery ..........| 35 per cent...........| 45 per cent. 

Spool, bobbin, and shuttle. ...... 25 per cent........... | 35 per cent. 


ee 10 per cent...........| 20 per cent. 
SE iicss..-—0- ; 1} cents per pound --| ly cents per pound. 
teel nase «=++--------------------| 3) per cent...........| 45 per cent. 





uel SEE bdstiehpeocnecece<cce-----| 1.04 POF tom ........- $6.2 per ton. 
Stove t paceesonene-----------| OO DOF COMt........... 45 per cent. 
Straw board ....-.----..-----.-.-- 25 per cent. ....-..... 30 per cent. 
Structural steel.............-..-- ‘5 cent per pound ...| 4 cent per pound. 
WESC! .ncddesecesce-2c----22--=--- 15 per cent. ......--- i per cent. 
Tin plate ......-~----.---.---.----| 1} cemts ............- | 14) cents. 
Tombstone.......---------.------| 49 per cent-......-..-- 50 per cent. 
adel’ sane coccwsccsces| Oe DOF CORE. .......... 35 per cent. 
GADD... -cemdictoenbors 0-00 ccus-- 25 per cent...........| 2 cents per pound. 
‘ -| 15 per cent. .......... 25 per cent. 
Fors .-| per cent........... 50 per cent. 
Vv | | AES &, cent per pound. 
Es babeewecccce cwceee----| &) POF CONt........... 45 per cent. 
Ware i eattecasisecccsn| aD POS CORE. .... 200-2. 35 cents to $3 and 25 
per cent. 
Tit dietiawese socnce w020--- si lelhicale Bietrts ee 35 per cent. 
bee cone cdc<cnacs---| 0) POF CONE......,...- Do. 
Window ities) dodee doce 1 to 23 cents.......... 13 to 2¢ cents. 


Ui cents to 40 per cent 
\ to 10 cents.......... 
5 to 35 per cent 


ood ScrOW...-....-.------------ 
nicks gecesccce oo-ss- 


1} to2 cents. 

4 to 12 cents. 

tapas 40 cents per pound 
and 55 per cent. 

20 per cent........... 25 per cent. 


Wrappi iiibrescbeceas 
Yellow a. | ise ............... | $1 per M feet. 


Sine Ge ened sac << ‘ree 





Exursit No, 4, 


Wool clip of the United States in grease and scoured; number of sheep and im- 
ports of wool from 1880 to 1896, inclusive. 








a a" Pr 
Wool in the| Shrinkage | scoured wool, | Number 












Imports of 
Year. | of fleece ; ; | of sheep 
ase. includin : | wool. 
cae wool. | pulled.” \(unillions). 
Pounds. Per cent. Pounds. Pounds. 
264, 000, 000 53 124, 080, 000 49% | 128,131, 747 
000 53 1 °6, 300, 000 43} | 55, 964,236 
300, 000, 000 5 138, 000, 000 45 | 67,861,744 
400, 000 i 147, 384, 000 49) | 70,575,478 
337,500, 000 55 151, 875, 000 50} | 73,350,651 
000 55 148, 320, 000 504 | 70,506,170 
(26 55. T4 149, 365, 625 48; | 129,084, 958 
050 55. 58 140, 556, 685 444 | 114,068,080 
121 57.48 196, 591, 955 43} | 113,558, 753 
479 56. 23 4, 795, 5-9 424 | 126,487,729 
856 54. 88 139, 628, 220 44; | 105, 431, 285 
5OT 54. 87 139, 326, 708 434 | 129,308, 648 
, 405 59 145, 300, 318 45 | 148,670,652 
, 138 50. 27 15’ , 108, 776 47 | 172, 435, 838 
, 712 59 71 120, 292, 268 45 55, 152, 585 
, 726 6u 125, 718, 690 423 | 139,527,223 
, 708 | 6.70 | 115, 234, 579 36} | 97,911,183 


| ; | 





the aggregate value of imported wool, the duty paid thereon, and 
ad valorem rate from 1376 to 1393, inclusive, and the same with regard to man- 





Wool, and manufactures of. 








nmanufactured. | Manufactures of. 
____| Ad valo- | ctinieieatade 

‘ rem rate 
= of duty. 


| rem rate | 
eT! of duty.| Values. 


















Per cent. Per cent. 

encencesee| $7,887,616 |$2, 787,208 35.34 |$34, 872, 726 |$22, 519, 106 65. 51 
wacnseeees| 7,012,972 | 2.657.907 | 37.90 | 26,452, 207 | 17,600, 141 66. 54 
evseeeeeee| 6,906,967 | 2,714, 306 38.80 | 25,708,382 | 17,176,549 66.83 
1879 ..........| 5,516,813 | 1,966,276 35. 64 | 25,087,110 | 16, 830, 064 67. 26 
$e ----eoe= 17,913, 666 | 7,374, 217 41.17 | 31,834,547 | 21,864, 153 68. 68 
aeeeeesee-| 12,060,827 | 4,860,815 40.30 | 33,108,322 | 22, 424, 810 67.74 
1888 ..........| 10,333,359 | 3,854, 653 37.30 | 37,284,823 | 25,908, 363 68. 12 
$e ---nvn-n-= 8,491,988 | 3,174, 628 37.38 | 42,552, 456 | 29, 146, 265 68.49 
aneeeeeeee| 13,508,299 | 4,552, 826 33.27 | 41, 484, 872 | 27,478, 400 66.23 
1885 ... 9, 474, 264 | 3, 164,296 33.40 | 38,176,705 | 24,294, 939 67.16 
1886 ...4......| 13,794,213 | 5, 126, 108 87.16 | 40,536,509 | 27,278,528 67.29 
1887 ....2.....| 16,351,370 | 5,899, 816 36.08 | 44,235,244 | 29,729,718 67.21 
anceeenea-| 14,062, 100 | 4,729, 487 33.63 | 47, 158,048 | 32,213, 12 68.31 
wacnsceses} 17, 4028, 758 | 5,982, 212 34.32 | 52,681,483 | 35, 373, 627 67.15 
aeseeeeeee| 16,165,043 | 5, 460, 886 83.78 | 54, 165,423 | 37,440,051 69.12 
uidinhkinnjed He ws 6, 552, 268 38.38 | 43,235,409 | 34,857,453 80. 62 
Tee ~-------=- 17, 687, 068 | 7,799, 086 44.07 | 35,792,906 | 34,293, 606 95. 81 
wa-eee-ae-| 18,408, 689 | 8,147,220 44.27 | 36,987,904 | 36, 451, 552 98. 55 





: 

I call attention to the fact that in 1893, when the equivalent ad 
valorem of the McKinley bill was the highest, the imports of raw 
Wool were valued at $18,403,689, a greater amount than was ever 
This goes very far to show that American man- 
ufacturers must have foreign wool, and very far toward sus- 
taining our argument against a high upon this article. 
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The Issues of the Campaign. 


SPELOH 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


IN THE HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVE 









s, 
Monday, J ily 

The House having under considerat the bill (Hf ° 
for the Government ai rage t] dust i 
the question being upor gt report r 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the tw fouses 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Republicans have not abandoned any part 
or tittle of their political faith. They have stood by their guns; 


they have abandoned no word of their platform, and during the 
session of Congress now closing the party on this floor has re- 
deemed, as far as possible, every pledge made to the } 


eople of the 


country, and we go forth to the contest of 1897 reiterating the 
platform adopted at St. Lonis and the construction given to it by 


the great leader of the party in 1896 
he said: 
GENTLEMEN: In pursuance of the 


In his letter of ptance 


promise made to 5 






: : W i n 
notified of my nomination as the Republican can ate for Pres t. I beg 
to submit this formal acceptance of that high honor. and to cor in ail 
questions at issue in the pending campaign. Perhaps this might be consid 
ered unnecessary in view of my remarks on that ion ami t 
made to delegations that have visited me since the St. Louis convent 
in view of the momentous importance of the proper settlement of tho is 
presented on our future prosperity and standing as a nation, and nsi 
ing only the welfare and happiness of our people, I could not be conte ) 
omit again calling attention to the que ms whicl 1 my opin ally 
affect our strength and position ong the gover f the w i 
our morality, integrity, and patriotism as citizens of that Repub h 
for a century past has been the best hope of the world and tl l 
of mankind. We must not now prove false to our own hig tandards in 
government, nor unmindful of the noble example and wire pr f the 


fathers, or of the confidence and trust which our conduct in the past | 
always inspired. 
THE FREE COINAGE OF SILVER 


For the first time since 1868, if ever before, there is presented to the Amer 


ican people this year a clear and direct issue as to our monetary system, of 
vast Importance in its effects, and upon the right settlement of whi st 
largely the financial honor and prosperity of the country. It is by 


YY 
one wing of the Democratic party, and its allies, the People’s ome Silver 
ties, to inaugurate the free and unlimited coinage of silver by independer 
action on the part of the United States at a ratio of 16 ounces of silver to] 
ounce of gold. 


The mere declaration of this purpose is a menace to our financial and 
dustrial interests, and has already created universal alarm. It it 
great peril tothe credit and business of the country, a peril so grave tl 


conservative men everywhere are breaking away from their old party 
ciations and uniting with other patriotic citizens in emphatic protest 
the platform of the Democratic national! convention as an assault 
faith and honor of the Government and the welfare of the people 
had few questions in the lifetime of the Republic more 
which is thus presented. 


NO BENEFIT TO LABOR 


u 
ag 
upo t 
We have 
serious than the one 


The character of the money which shall measure our valuesand exchanges 
and settle our balances with one another and with the nations of th« 
is of such primary importance and so far-reaching in its consequences as to 
call for the most painstaking investigation, and, in the end, a sober and ur 
prejudiced judgment at the polls. We must not be misled by phrases nor 
deluded by false theories. Free silver would not mean that silver dollars 
were to be freely had without cost or labor. It would mean the free use of 
the mints of the United States for the few who are owners of silver bulli 
but would make silver coin no freer to the many who are engaged in oth 
enterprises. It would not make labor easier, the bours of labor shorter, or the 
pay better. It would not make farming less laborious or more profitable. It 
would not start a factory or make a demand for an additional day’s labor. 
It would create no new occupations. It would add nothing to the comfort of 
the masses, the capital of the people, or the wealth of the nation. It seeks te 
introduce a new measure of value, but would add no value to the thing m 
ured. It would not conserve values. On the contrary, it would derange all 
existing values. It would not restore business confidence, but its direct effect 
would be to destroy the little which yet remains. 


world 


er 





WHAT IT MEANS 


The meaning of the coinage plank adopted at Chicago is that anyone may 
take a quantity of silver bullion, now worth 53 cents, tothe mints of the United 


‘ Bi 





States, have it coined at the expense of the Government. and receive f ‘ 
silver dollar which shall be legal tender for the payment of ali d i 

and private. The owner of the silver bullion would get the silver dollar 

would belong to him and to nobody else. Other people would get it only by 
their labor. the products of the land, or something of value. The bullion 
owner on the basis of present values would receive the silver dollar for 33 
cents’ worth of silver, and other people would be required to1 ive isa 
full dollar in the payment of debts. The Government would get nothing 
from the transaction. It would bear the expense of coining the silver and 


the community would suffer loss by its use 
THE DOLLARS COMPARED. 


We have coined since 1878 more than 400,000,000 silver dollars, which are 
maintained by the Government at parity with gold, and areafull legal tender 
for the paymeiit of all debts, public and private. How are the silver dollars 
now in use different from those which would be in use under free coinage? 
They are to be of the same weight and fineness; they are to bear the same 
stamp of the Government. Why would they not be of the sans value? [ 
answer: The silver dollars now in use were coined on account of the Gover: 
ment, and not for private account or gain, and the Government has solemnly 
agreed to keep them as good as the best dollars we have. 
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The Government bought the silver bullion at its market value and coined 
it into silver dollars. Having exclusive control of the mintage,it only coins 
what it can hold ata parity with gold. The profit, representing the differ- 
ence between the commercial value of the silver bullion and the face value 
of the silver dollar, goes to the Government for the benefit of the people. 
The Government bought the silver bullion contained in the silver dollar at 
very much less than its coinage value. It paid it out to its creditors and put 
it in circulation among the people at its face value of 100 cents, or a full dol- 
lar. It required the people to accept it as a legal tender, and is thus morally 
bound to maintain it at a parity with gold, which was then, as now, the 
recognized standard with us and the most enlightened nations of the world. 
The Government having issued and circulated the silver dollar, it must in 
honor protect the holder from loss. This obligation it has so far sacredly 
kept. ot only is there a moral obligation, but there is a legal obligation, 
expressed in public statute, to maintain the parity. 


THEY COULD NOT BE KEPT AT PAR, 


These dollars, in the particulars I have named, are not the same as the 
dollars which would be issued under free coinage. They would be the same 
in form, but different in value. The Government would have no part in the 
transaction except to coin the silver bullion into dollars. It would share in 
no part of the profit. It would take upon itself no obligation. It would not 
put the dollars intocirculation. It could only get them, as any citizen would 
get them, by giving something for them. It would deliver them to those 
who deposited the silver, and its connection with the transaction there end. 
Such are the silver dollars which would be issued under free coinage of sil- 
ver at a ratio of 16 to 1. Who would then maintain the parityy What 
would keep them at par with gold? 

There would be no obligation resting upon the Government to do it, and if 
there were, it would be powerless to doit. The simple truth is we would be 
driven to a silver basis—to silver monometallism. These dollars, therefore 
would <tand upon their real value. If the free and unlimited coinage of sil 
ver at a rativ of 16 ounces of silver tol ounce of gold would, as some of its 
advocates assert, make 53 cents in silver wo. .h 100 cents and the silver dollar 
equal to the gold dollar, then we would have no Sere money than now, 
and it would be no easier toget. But that such would be the result is against 
reason and is contradicted by experience in all times and in all lands. It 
means the debasement of our currency to the amount of the difference be 
tween the commercial and coin value of the silver dollar, which is ever 
changing and the effect would be to reduce peveesty values, entail untold 
financ joss, destroy confidence, impair the obligations of existing contracts, 
further impoverish the laborers and producers of the country, create a 

nic of unparalleled severity, and inflict upon trade and commerce a deadly 

low. nst any such policy Iam unalterably opposed. 
BIMETALLISM. 


Bimetallism can not be secured by independent action on our part. It can 
not be obtained by opening our mints to the unlimited coi: of the silver 
of the world at a ratio of 16 ounces of silver to 1 ounce of gold when the com- 
mercial ratio is more than 30 ounces of silver to 1 ounce of gold. Mexico and 
China have tried the experiment. Mexico has free coinage of silver and gold 
at a ratioslightly in excess of 16} ounces of silver tol ounce of gold. and while 
her mints are freely open to both metals at that ratio, not a single dollar in 
gold bullion is coined and circulated as money. 

Gold has been driven out of circulation in these countries and they are on 
asilver basis alone. Until international agreement is had, it is the plain mm! 
of the United States to maintain the gold standard. It is the recognized an 
sole standard of the great commercial nations of the world, with which we 
trade more largely than any other. Eighty-four percent of our foreign trade 
for the fiscal year 1895 was with gold-standard countries, and our trade with 
other countries was settled on a gold basis. 


WE NOW HAVE MORE SILVLRA THAN GOLD. 


Chiefly by means of legislation during and since 1878, there has been putin 
circulation more than $24,000,000 of silver, or its representative. This has 
been done in the honest effort to give to silver, if possible, the same bullion 
and coinage value, and encourage the concurrent use of both gold and silver 
as money. Prior to’ that time there had been less than nine millions of silver 
dollars coined in the entire history of the United States, a period of eighty- 
nine years. This legislation secures the largest use of silver consistent with 
financial safety and the pledge to maintain its parity with gold. We have 
to-day more silver than gold. This has been accomplished at times with 
grave peril to the public credit. 

The so-called Sherman law sought to use all the silver product of the 
United states for money at its market value. From 1890 to 1893 the Govern- 
ment purchased 4,500,000 ounces of silver.a month, or 54,000,000 ounces a year. 
This was one-third of the product of the world and practically all of this 
country’s product. It was believed by those who then and now favor free 
coinage that such use of silver would advance its bullion value to its coinage 
value, but this expectation was not realized. In a few months, notwith- 
standing the unprecedented market for the silver produced in the United 
States, the price of silver went down very rapidly, reaching a lower point 
than ever before. Then, upon the recommendation of President Cleveland, 
both political parties united in the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman law. We can not with safety engage in further experiments in 
this direction. : 

THE DOUBLE STANDARD. 


On the 224 of August, 1861, in a public address, I said: “If we could have 
an international ratio, which all the leading nations of the world would 
adopt, and the true relation be fixed between the two metals, and all agree 
upon the quantity of silver which should constitute a dollar, then silver 
would be as free and unlimited in its privileges of coinage as gold is to-day. 
But that we have not been able to secure, and with the free and unlimited 
coin of silver adopted in the United States, at the present ratio, we would 
be still further removed from any international agreement. We may never 
be able to secure it if we enter upon the isolated coinage of silver. The 
double standard implies equality at a ratio,and that equality can only be 
established by the concurrent law of nations. It was the concurrent law of 
nations that made the double standard; it will require the concurrent law 
of nations to reinstate and sustain it." 


IT FAVORS THE USB OF SILVER MONEY. 


The Republican y has not been, and is not now, opposed to the use 
of silver money, as its record abundantly shows. It has done all that could 
be done for its increased use, with safety and honor, by the United States 
acting apart from other governments. There are those who think that 
it has already gone beyond the limit of financial prudence. Surely we can 
go ne further, and we must not permit false lights to lure us across the dan- 
ger line. 

WE HAVE MORE SILVER THAN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


We have much more silver in use than any country in the world except 
India or China—$500,000,000 more than Great Britain, $150,000,000 more than 
France, $400,000,000 more than Germans. $325,000,000 less than India, and 
$125,000,000 less than China. The Republican party has declared in favor of 
an international agreement, and if elected President it will be my duty to 


_ 


employ ali proper means to promoteit. The free coinage of silver in thi 
country would defer, if not defeat, international bimetallism, and yn+i) _- 
international agreement can be had, every interest requires us to mainte. 
our present standard. Independent free coinage of silver at a ratiac? 1. 
ounces of silver tol ounce of gold would insure the speedy contra:; 
the volume of our currency. It would drive at least 500,000,000 of coi , 
lars, which we now have, permanently from the trade of the country l 
greatly decrease our per capita circulation. It is not proposed by t!,. 
ublican party to take from the circulating medium of the country any of 
he ae we now neve. * _. 
On the contrary, it proposed to keep all of the silver money now jy cir 
culation on a rity with gold b sasintatabe the pledge of Jae by. vernment 
that all of it shall be equal to gold. This has beenthe unbroken policy of ¢).. 
Republican party since 1878. It has inaugurated nonew policy. It wil] keep 
1 








n+ 
nv 


in circulation and as good as gold all of the silver and paper money whio 
is now included in the currency of the country. It will maintain thoi; 
parity. It will preserve their equality in the future as it has always dono in 
the past. It will not consent to put this country on a silver ba which 
would inevitably follow independent free coinage at a ratio of 16 to 1. Jt 
will oppose the expulsion of gold from our circulation. 


FARMERS AND LABORERS SUFFER MOST. 


If there is any one thing which should be free from speculation and flyciy. 
ation it is the money of acountry. It ought never to be the subjec: o . 
partisan contention. When we part with our labor, our producis, or our 
property. we should receive in return money which is as stable and unchang 
ng in value as the ingenuity of honest mencanu make it. Debasement of the 
currency means destruction of values. No one suffers so much fr. : 
money as the farmers and laborers. They are the first to feel its bas effects 
and the last to recoverfrom them. This been the uniform experience: ? 
all countries, and here, as elsewhere, the poor, and not the rich. are always 
the greatest sufferers from every attempt to debase our money. [t would 
fall with alarming severity upon investments alr ady made; upon insurance 
companies and their policy holders; upon savings banks and their depositors: 
upon building and loan associations and their members: upon the sayings of 
thrift; upon pensioners and their families, and upon wage earners and the 
purchasing power of their wages. 


UNLIMITED IRREDEEMABLE PAPER MONEY. 


I mere 


n cheap 


The silver question is not the only issue affecting our money in the pend. 
ing contest. Not content with urging the free coinage of silver, its strongest 
champions demand that our paper money shall be issued directly by the Goy- 
ernment of the United States. This is the Chicago Democratic de«laration 
The St. Louis People’s decluration is that “our national money shal! be issued 
by the General Government only, without the intervention of banks of issue, 
be full legal tender for the payment of all debts, public and private.” and be 
distributed ‘direct to the people, and through lawful disbursements of the 
Government.” 

Thus, in addition to the free coinage of the world’s silver, we are asked to 
enter upon an eraof u ited irredeemable paper currency. ‘Th° question 
which was fought out from 1865 to 1879 is thus eee reeene with all its uncer- 
tainties, and cheap-money experiments of every conceivable form foi+t od upon 
us. This indicates a most start reactionary policy, strangely at variance 
with every requirement of sound finance; but the declaration shows the 


spirit and purpose of those who, by combined action, are contendiny for the 
control of the Government. Not satisfied with the debasement of vur coin, 
which would inevitably follow the free coinage of silver at 16 to 1, they would 
still further degrade our currency and threaten the public hon »r by the 
unlimited issue of an irredeemable paver currency. A ver menace to our 
financial standing and credit could hardly be conceived, and every patriotic 
citizen should be aroused to promptly meet and effectually defeat i: 


APPEALS TO PASSION ARE A MENACE TO OUR LIBERTIES. 
It is a cause for painful regret and solicitude that an effort is bing made 


by those high in the councils of the allied ties to divide the pe ple of this 
country into classes and create distinctions among us which, in fact, do 
not exist and are repugnant to our form of government. These appeals 
to passion and prejudice are beneath the spirit and intelligence of a free 

ple, and should be met with stern rebuke by those they are s,ught to 
nfluence, and I believe they will be. Every attempt to array clas: against 
class, ‘‘ the classes against the masses,’ section against section, lalor ayainst 
capital, “the poor inst the rich,” or interest against interest in the 
United States is in the highest d reprehensible. It is opposed to the 
national instinct and interest and should resisted by every citizen. We 
are not a nation of c but of sturdy, free, independent, and honor- 


able people, despising the demagogue, and never capitulating to dishonor. 
This over rocartns effort endangers popular government, and is a menace 
to our liberties. Itis not a new comnpaign device or party sopesl. It is as 
old as government among men, but was never more untimely and unfor- 
tunate than now. Washington warned us against it, and Webster said in 
the Senate. in words which I feel are singularly appropriate at this time: 


“T admonish the people against the object of outcries like these. | :Jmonish 
every industrious laborer of this country to be on his guard against such 
delusion. I tell him the attempt is to play off his ion against h!s interest, 
and to prevail on him, in the name of liberty, to destroy all th. fruits of 


liberty. 
PROTECTION OF SUPREME IMPORTANCE. 

Another issue of supreme importance is that of protection. The peril of 
free silver is a menace to be feared; we are already experiencing ‘ho effect 
of partial free trade. The one must be averted; the other corrected. The 
Republican party is wedded to the doctrine of protection and was nover more 
earnest in its support and advocacy than now. Ifa ent were needed to 
strengthen its devotion to “the American system,” or increase tio hold of 
that system upon the party and people, it is found in the lesson an’ experi- 
ence of the past three years. Men realize in their own daily lives whit before 
was to many of them only report, history, or tradition. They have had atrial 
of both systems and know what each has done for them. 


DEMANDED BY THE PUBLIC EXIGENCIES. 
Washington in his Farewell Address, September 17, 1796, a hundred years 


ago, said: ‘ 
‘As a very important source of strength and security, cherish public 
credit. One method of prese it is to use it as eeiety as possible, 
avoiding the accumulation of debt, not only by eiueatas cocasions of ex- 
pense, but b rous exertions in time of peace to harge the debts 
which unavoidable wars may have occasioned, not a throwing 
upon peasety the burden w we ourselves ought to Ng 

To facilitate the enforcement of the maxims w he announced he de- 


clared: 
“It is essential that you should practices ‘bear in mind that toward the 
payment of debts there must be revenue; that to have revenue there must 
taxes; that no taxes can be devised which are not more or less inconvenient 
or unpleasant; that the intrinsic ble from the selec- 


barrassment insepara’ 
the proper objects (which is always a choice of difficulties) ought to 

















decisive motive for a candid construction of the conduct of the Govern- 
beat in making and for a spirit of acquiescence in the measures for ob 
taining revenue which the public exigencies may at any time dictate © 
‘An’ like sentiments, the people of the country must now face the 
conditions besetthem. “The public exigencies * demand prompt pro- 
tective legislation which will avoid the accumulation of further debt by 
provi adequate 1evenues for the Caponece of the Government. This is 
manifestly the requirement of duty. If elected President of the United 
States, it will be my aim to vigorously promote this object and give that 
ample encouragement to the occupations of the American people which, 
above all else, is so imperatively demanded at this juncture of our national 
affairs. 


OUR CONDITION UNDER PROTECTION. 


In December, 1892, President Harrison sent his last message to Congress. 
It was an able and exhaustive review of the condition and resources of the 
country. It stated our situation so accurately that I am sure it will not be 
amiss to recite his official and valuable testimony. “There never has been 
a time in our ,” said he, “ when work was so abundant, or when wages 
were so high, whether measured by the currency in which they are paid or 
by their potver to supply the necessaries and comforts of life. The general 
average of prices has been such as to give to agriculture a fair participation 
in the general prosperity. The new industrial plants established since Octo- 
ber 6 1200, and up to October 22, 1892, number 345, and the extensions of exist- 
ing plants, 108. The new capital invested amounts to $4,446,060, and the 
number of additional employees, 37,285. During the first six months of the 
present calendar year 135 new factories were built, of which 40 were cotton 
mills, 48 knitting mills, 26 woolen mills, 15 silk mills, 4 plush milis, and 2 
linen mills. Of the 40 cotton mills, 21 have been built in the Southern 
States.” This fairly describes the happy condition of the country in Decem- 
ber, 1892. What has it been since, and what is it now? 


OUR CONDITION EIGHT MONTHS LATER. 


The of President Cleveland from the beginning of his second 
Administration to the present time abound with descriptions of the deplora- 
ble industrial and financial situation of the country. While no resort to his- 
tory or official statement is required to advise us of the present condition, and 
that which has prevailed during the past three years, | venture to quote 
from President Cleveland's first message, August 8, 1893, addressed to the 
Fifty-third Congress, which he had called together in extraordinary session. 
“The existence of an alarming and extraordinary business situation,” said 
he, “involving the welfare and prosperity of all our peoplé, has constrained 
me to call together in extra session the people's representatives in Congress, 
to the end that through the wise and patriotic exercise of the legislative du- 
ties with which they solely are charged the present evils may be mitigated 
and dangers threatening the future may be averted. 

“Our unfortunate financial plight is not the result of untoward events, nor 
of conditions related to our natural resources. Nor is it traceable to any of 
the afflictions which frequently check national growth and prosperity. With 
plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative production and 
manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with satisfac- 
tory assurances to business enterprises, suddenly financial distrust and fear 
have g up on every side. umerous moneyed institutions have sus- 
pended breanse abundant assets were not immedii.tely available to meet the 

mands of frightened depositors. Surviving corporations and individuals 
are content to keep in hand the money they are usually anxious to loan, and 
those in legitimate business are surprised to find that the securities 

offer for loans, though heretofore satisfactory, are no longer accepted 
Values supposed to be fixed are fast becoming conjectural and loss and fail- 
ure have invaded every branch of business.” 


A STARTLING CHANGE IN BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 


What a startling and sudden change within the short period of eight 
months, from December, 1892, to August, 1893! What hadoccurred? A change 
of Administration; all branches of the Government had been intrusted to 
the Democratic party, which was committed against the protective policy 
that had prevai uninterruptedly for more than thirty-two years and 

ht unexampled prosperity to the country, and firmly pledged to its 
complete overthrow and the substitution of a tariff for revenue only. The 
change aeosng Soom, decreed by the elections in November, its effects were at 
once anticipated and felt. We can not close our eyes to these altered condi- 
tions, nor would it be wise to exclude from contemplation and investigation 
- — which produced —- ~. —_ facts which we can oat as a peo- 

e regard, and we can only hope prove our present condition a 
Seedy of their causes. . = 

In December, 1892, we had the same currency and practically the same vol- 
ume of cu that we have now. It agare ted in 1892 $2,372.590,501: in 
1893, $2,323,000,000; in 1894, $2,523.442,362, and in mber, 1895, $2,194,000,250, 
The per capita of money, too, has been practically the same during this whole 
pected. © quality of the money has n identical—all kept equal to gold. 

is noth connec with our money, therefore, to account for this 

and aggravated industrial change. tever is to be deprecated in 

our financial system, it must everywhere be admitted that our money has 
been absolutely good and has brought neither loss nor inconvenience to its 
a gaa currency has not existed to further vex the troubled 


GOOD MONEY NEVER MADE TIMES HARD. 


It is a mere pretense to attribute the hard times to the fact that all our 
currency is on a gold basis. Good money never made times hard. Those 
who assert that our present industrial and financial depression is the result 
of the standard have not read American history aright or been careful 

of the events of recent years. We never had greater prosperity in 
ee avery field of employment and industry than in the busy 
a — to 1892, during all of which time this country was on a gold 
yed more gold money in its fiscal and business operations 

than ever before. We had, too, a protective tariff under which ample reve- 


nues were for the Government afi@ an ey ae which 
éonstantly to thé payment of the public debt. t us hold fast 
<r which we w is good. It is not more money we want. What we 


to put the money we already have at work. When money is em- 
men are em . Both have always been steadily and remuner- 
of ve-tariff legislation. When 


da all the years 
ve money lack confidence in the stability of values and invest- 
Blood will not part with their nr Business is stagnated—the life- 


trade is checked and congested. ‘e can not restore public confi- 
an act which would revolutionize all values, or an act which entails 
in the public revenues. 


We can not confidence by advo- 


or ee eee: We can not restore confidence 

to Treasury or to the people without a change in our present 
THE TARIFY OF 1804. 

only measure of a ral nature that affected the Treasury and the 

of our te! by the Fifty-third C was the - 

act, which receive the roval of the ident. t- 

may be claimed for that act 


is confessedly one which it 
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does not possess. It lacks the essential virtue of its creation—the raising of 
revenue sufficient to supply the needs of the Government. It has at no time 
provided enough revenue for such needs, but it has caused a constant defi 
ciency in the Treasury and asteady depletion in the earnings of Jabor and land. 
It has contributed to swell our national debt more than $262.000,00)}—a sum 
nearly as great as the debt of the Government from Washington to Lincoln, 
including all our foreign wars from the Revolution to the rebellion. Since 
its passage work at home has been diminished, prices of agricultural products 
have fallen, confidence has been arrested, and general business demoraliza- 
tion is seen on every hand. 









THE TARIFFS OF 1890 AND 18% CONTRASTED 

The total receipts under the tariff act of 1894 for the first twenty 
of its enforcement, from September, 1894, to June. 1895, were $557,615.28, and 
the expenditures $40,418,363, or a deficiency of $82,805,085. The decrease in 
our exports of American products and manufactures during the first fif- 
teen months of the present tariff, as contrasted with the exports of the first 
fifteen months of the tariff of 1590, was $220,353.20. The excess of exports 
over imports during the first fifteen months of the tariff of 1890 was S21).972 
068. but only $56,758,023 under the first fifteen months of the tariff of I8$4. a 
loss under the latter of $157,.214,345. The net loss in the trade balance of the 
United States has been $196,983.607 during the first fifteen months’ operation 
of the tari‘? of 1894, as compared with the first fifteen months of the tariff of 
1890. The loss has been large, constant, and steady, at the rate of $15,130,000 
per month, or $500,000 for every business day of the year. 

LOSING IN BOTH DIRECTIONS. 


7 We have either been sending too much money out of the country or get- 
ting too little in,or both. We have lost steadily in both direction 


wo months 


i (hur fore 


eign trade has been diminished and our domestic trade has suff sleu- 
lable loss. Does not this suggest the cause of our present depr 1 and 
indicate its remedy? Confidence in home enterprises has alm: wholly dis- 
appeared. Our shops are closed, or running on half time at reduce| wages 
and small profit, if not actual loss. Our men at home are idle. and while they 
are idle men abroad are occupied in supplying us with goods. Our unrivaled 
home market for the dauuber has also greatly suffered because those who con 


stitute it—the great army of American wae ecarners—are without the work 
and wages they formerly had. If they cun not earn wages they can not buy 
products. They can notearnif they have no employment, and when they 
do not earn the farmer's home market is lessened and impaired, and the loss 
is felt by both producer and consumer. The loses of earning power alone in 
this country in the past three years is sufficient to have produced our un- 
fortunate business situation. If our labor was well employed, and employed 
at as remunerative wages as in 1892, in afew months every farmer in the land 
would feel the glad change in the increased demand for his products and in 
the better prices which he would receive. 


NOT OPEN MINTS, BUT OPEN MILLS. 


It is not an increase in the volume of money which is the need of the time, 
but an increase in the volume of business. Not an increase of coin, but an 
increase of confidence. Not more coinage, but a more active use of the 
money coined. Not open mints for the unlimited coinage of the silver of the 
world, but open mills for the full and unrestricted labor of American work- 
ingmen. The employment of our mints for the coinage of the silver of the 
world would not bring the necessaries and comforts of life back to our people. 
This will only come with the employment of the masses, and such employ- 
ment is certain to follow the reestablishment of a wise protective policy 
which shall encourage manufacturing at home. Protection has lost none of 
its virtue and importance... The first duty of the Republican party, if restored 
to power in the country, will be the enactment of a tariff law which will 
raise all the money necessary to conduct the Government, economically and 
honestly administered, and so adjusted as to give preference to home manu- 
factures and adequate protection to home labor and the home market. We 
are not committed to any special schedules or rates of duty. They are and 
should be always subject to change to meet new conditions, but the principle 
upon which rates of duty are imposed remains the sam Our duti hould 
always be high enough to measure the difference bet) seen the wages paid 
labor at home and in competing countries, and to adequately protect Ameri- 
can investments and American enterprises. 


OUR FARMERS AND THE TARIFF. 


Our farmers have been hurt by the changes in our tariff legislation as 
severely as our laborers and manufacturers, badly as they have suffered. 
The Republican platform wisely declares in favor of such encouragement to 
our sugar interests “as will lead tothe production on American soil of all the 
sugar which the American people use." It promises to our wool and woolen 
interests “‘the most ample protection,” a guaranty that ought to commend 
itself to every patriotic citizen. Never was a more grievous wrong done the 
farmers of our country than that so unjustly inflicted during the past three 
years upon the woolgrowers of America. Although among our most indus- 
trious and useful citizens, their interests have been practically destroyed 
and our woolen manufactures involved in similar disaster. At no time 
within the past thirty-six years, and perhaps never during any previous 
riod, have so many of our woolen factories been suspended as now. The 
Republican party can be relied upon to correct th_se great wrongs, if again 
intrusted with the control of Congress. 

RECIPROCITY AND ITS EFFECTS. 


Another declaration of the Republican platform that has my most cordial 
support is that which favors reciprocity. The splendid results of the reci- 
srocity arrangements that were made under authority of the tariff law of 
800 are striking and suggestive. The brief period they were in force, in most 
cases only three years, was not long enough to thoroughly test their great 
value, but sufficient was shown by the trial to conclusively demonstrate the 
importance and the wisdom of their adoption. In 1892 the export trade of 
the United States attained the highest point in our history. The agcregate 
of our exports that year reached the immense sum of $1,030,278,148, a sum 
greater by $100,000,000 than the exports of any previous year. In 183, owing 
to the threat of unfriendly tariff legislation, the total dropped to $847,065, 194. 
Our exports of domestic merchandise decreased $15,000,000, but reciprocity 
still secured us a large trade in Central and South Americaand a larger trade 
with the West Indies than we had ever beforeenjoyed. The increase of trade 
with the countries with which we had reciprocity agreements was $3,500,515 
over our trade in 1892 and $16,440,721 over our trade in 1891. Theonly countries 
with which the United States traded that showed increased exports in 1893 
were practically those with which we had reciprocity arrangements 
The reciprocity treaty between this country and Spain, touching the mar- 
kets of Cubaand Puerto Rico, was announced September 1, 1891. The growth 
of our trade with Cuba was phenomenal. In 1891 we sold that country but 
114,441 barrels of flour; in 1892, 366.175; in 1893, 616,406, and in 1804, 662,248, 
Tlere was a growth of nearly 500 per cent, while our exportations of flour to 
Cuba for the year ending June 30, 1895—the year following the repeal of the 
reciprocity treaty—fell to 379,856 barrels, a loss of nearly half our trade with 
that country. The value of our total exports of merchandise from the 
United States to Cuba in 1891—the year prior to the negotiation of the reci- 
procity treaty—was $12,224,888; in 1802, $17,953,579; in 1803, $24,157,608; in 1894, 
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125,321, but in 1995, after the annulment of the reciprocity agreement, it 
‘ell to only $12,887,661. Many similar examples might be given of our 
trade under reciprocity with other countries, but enough has been shown of 
the efficacy of the legislation of 1890 to justify the speedy restoration of its 
reciprocity provisions. In my judgment, Con should immediately re- 
store the reciprocity sections of the old law, with such amendments, if any, 
as time and ee sanction as wise and preper. The oe princi- 
ple of this leg lation must, however, be strictly observed. It is to afford 
new markets for our surplus agricultural and manufactured products with- 
out loss to the American laborer of a single day’s work that he might other- 
wise procure. 
FOREIGN IMMIGRATION. 


The declaration of the platform touching Sengien immigration is one of 
peculiar importance at this time, when our own laboring people are in such 
great distress. I am in hearty sympathy with the present legislation re- 
strict ang Sega immigration, and favor such extension of the laws as will 
secure the United States from invasi-n by the debased and criminal classes 
of the Old World. While we adhere to the blic sae under which our 
country bas received great bodies of honest, industrious citizens, who have 
added to the wealth, progress, and power of the country, and while we wel- 
come to our shores the well-dis and industrious immigrant, who con- 
tributes by his energy and intelligence to the cause of free government, we 
weat no immigrants who do not seek our shores to become citizens. We 
should permit none to —— in the advantages of our civilization who 
do not sympathize with our aims and form of government. We should re- 
ceive none who come to make war upon our institutions and —_— by public 
disquiet and turmoil. Against all such our gates must be tightly closed. 


OUR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


The soldiers and sailors of the Union should neither be neglected nor for- 
tten. The Government which puny enrees so well must not make their 
ves or condition harder by treating them as a for relief in old age 
or distress, nor regard with disdain or see the earnest interest one 
comrade naturally manifests in the welfare of another. 
have been pension abuses and frauds in the numerous claims 
Government, but the policy gore the 
Bureau must always be fair and liberal. No are 
suffer because of a wrong perpetrated by or for an r. 
sailors gave the Government the best they had. They freely offered health, 
strength, limb, and life to save the country in the time of its greatest peril, 
and the Government must honor them in their need, as in their service, with 
the peupoet and gratitade due to brave, noble, and self-sacrificing, men who 
are justly entitled to generous aid in their increasing necessities. 
OUR MERCHANT MARINE AND NAVY. 


The declaration of the Republican platform in favor of the euteiiing of 

our merchant marine has my hearty approval. The policy of discriminating 

‘cay ahould be agua, pretapliy adaghal Gy Comeress ant Vinerouiiy cup. 
shou an 

ported until our ae :, on the seas are fully attained. 8 

should no longer con the 


su 
ec qaste Of deuaion svunteian ol qboci om alikent oat coma 

co m e coun an e com 
marine of our own. Now that the Navy is a oniiea 
commensurate with our importance as a nation, a policy Iam glad to observe 
the Republican platform strongly indorses, we must . pee it with a 
merchant marine that will give us the ad in our coastwise and 
foreign trade that we ought naturally and properly to enjoy. It should be 
at once a matter of policy and national pride to repossess this immense 


and prosperous 2. 
CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 


The mateo xt the Republican national convention that our civil-service 
laws “ shal sustained and thoroughly and honestly enforced, and extended 
wherever practicable,” is in kee with the t of the party for the 
past twenty-four y: and will be faithfully o . Our opponents de- 
shia aahes Dear tre’ ngitation and effort, Th rage a return 
s after so many years’ encou a 
to methods of party tevorition, which both parties ove often 
that experience has condemned, and that the people have y disap- 
er. The Republican party earnestly this onary and en- 

.— e oT. step upon the question. 
It will seek,to improve, but never degrade, the public service. 

OUR FINANCIAL INTEGRITY MUST BE DEFENDED. 


There are other iinportant and Cady declarations in the platform which 

Ican not here discuss. I must content myself with saying that they have 

my approval. If,as Republicans, we have eidressed tion, 
th what may seem great 


to abandon all the advantages 


FALSE ISSUES MUST BE BOLDLY MET. 

We avoid no issues. We meet the sudden, dangerous, and revoluti 
assault upon law and order, and thoas 0b Whasn ts confided Uy the Oar 
stitution and laws the authority to uphold and maintain them, which our 
Seen tesey team cue anaes os a ta meats oe See 
emergency since our op asa , more 
Sovelanaah by law must first be assured; thing else can wait. 
fore vateoteen E at OF the faith as. ~ menace 

v u eve 
of the repudiation of debts, public or patvete, must be vebaben 
who believe that honesty is best policy, or who love their country and 
would preserve unsullied its national honor. 
RECTIONALISM ALMOST OBLITERATED. 


The goantey te 6s be congratulated the almost total obliteration of 
the sectional ‘which for sc many marked the division of the United 
ee ae sa ao or dread 

Wo se 

petate wovernanes a 

other great leade orth and South, has 
distrust and hostility between the sections 
us hope never to . Nothing is better 
the nation een ate a 
permanenc secu 
cordial peletions between 
countez, 
tae in the 
gard which shou 
or part of the Republic. After 


us, at len and forever hereafter, heed the admonition of mt 
“There shou id be no North, no South, no East, no West— pens : 
country.” It shall be my constant aim to improve ever opportunity : 
advance the cause of government by promoting that spirit of | 
bearance and justice whi so essential to our prosperity and happi:. 
by joining most heartily in all proper efforts to restore the relatio...> 
b many respect and affection w in our early history character 

the people of all the States. I would be glad to contribute toward |. . 

in indi ble union the different divisions of the country, which 

now “have every inducement of sympathy and interest to weld ‘t) 


gether more strong] ever. I would rejoice to onstrated | 
world that the North and the South and the t site we — : ot 


, or in danger of becoming se , because of sectional or part \ 
; “We are not enemies, but friend. 
y cooperate, under the apy: 


y sustained and ided us. to » 
serve inviolate our country’s name and honor, its peace oar nk ran 


its continued ascendency among the greatest governments 4 
Very respectfully, your Obedient servant, —— 
WILLIAM McKINLEY 


These be golden words to-day. They point the people of {jo 
carnal tama igre 6 noc t i the people of the coun- 
try to hopes in the future; they oudly upon Republicans to 
stand together and vindicate the man who has heen faithful to his 
party pledges. 


The Tariff. 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. LENTZ, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 19, 1897, 

On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two houses on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. 

Mr. LENTZ said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: | desire to place in the CONGRESSIONAL Rroonp 

a protest against the proposed duty on hides received by me from 

1 manufacturers, wholesale houses, and business men of the 

district of Ohio—a constituency I have the honor to repre- 
senton this floor. Overtheirown signatures these representatives 
of large business interests charge that the duty levied on hides \iy 
the terms of the Dingley bill is placed there for the sole benetit of 
the ‘‘ great beef packers,” and that ‘this duty must be paid by the 
consumers of leather.” 
Let my colleague [Mr. GrosvENoR], whose vote will be cast in 

° tion to the protests of these business men of hisown 

State—and I mleiet tetely uae ot his own party—let the gentleman 

from Ohio [Mr. GrosvENoR], who is a member of the committee 

ble for this measure, and who has repeatedly stated that 

‘*the foreigner pays the tax,” explain to the signers of this jeti- 

tion—men engaged in the manufacture of leather, buggies, har- 

boots and shoes—how grievously they err in making a state- 
ment that ‘‘the increased cost of ic hides, equal to the 
duty, must ee the consumer ”—to whom?—‘‘to the great 
packers,” the Swiftsand the Armours, as interest probably on 
the money contributed last fall by them to defeat and thwart the 


will of the people. 

It is not my p at this time to enter upon a discussion for 
or against t on hides. I merely desire to go on recor: as 
a faithful representative, to the extent of my humble capacity, 
of the of the eo district of President McKinley's own 
State. petiti Gel was the most influential busi- 
ness men of my own di is the only expression I have re- 
ceived on the subject of hides from my constituents. I have all 

tended, and still contend, that the only just tariff bill 
will be framed, must be framed after 
of the Ia cane ag districts of the 
ber of a few men closeted 
where no one could gain access to them 
tials from the trust or some other 
The petition to which I refer is as follows: 


CoLuMBvs, On10, June 12, 1597. 
Dear Sre: Your great constituency—all the population—are consumers of 


amendment tariff bill places » duty 
oat hides (per cent 

of the war). This will stop or 

revenue can result to the Govern: 

to the duty. must be paid 

beef packers and 

business 


per annum in 


over 
t sacrifices 
eee eer cudbtarbed on the 








will be One-half of the gross amount of exports of leather 
free ner is represented by well-paid American labor, which would 
released to compete for employment in other industries. 
great influence to defeat this unjust proposition. 


Please use Fully 
Edwin B. Robbins, Wm. Bordell, jr, ©. J. Krag; W. D. Brickell, 

‘ha; The Columbus Rubber and Belting Company, 

pr ‘ae wn; Coe & Spencer, F. & R. Lazarus & Co., 

. BH. & P. A. Sells; Tue Columbus Carriage Manufacturin 


Company, by Wm. 8. 8. Rodgers; The Peters & Herron Dash 


Company, by Oye. Panes, president; The Columbus Phae- 
ton : e max Buggy Company, by ©. H. Lott; 
The Wolfe ‘Bhoe Company; Buckeye een? Company, by 
F. L. Hughes, vice-president; The Scioto Buggy Company, per 


C. A. Huggins, secretary; Columbus Vehicle Company, by 
John M. Clark, president; W. D. Park, John Hayes & Co. 


Hon. Joun J. Lenz, Washington, D. C. 


My constituents are not alone in their view of this tariff on 
hides, and in support of this proposition, and in support of the 
petitioners from my district, I submit what a Republican member 
of this House from the Thirteenth district of Pennsylvania [| Mr. 
Brum] wroteover his own signature for the Philadelphia Ledger 
on the of last April: 

What farmer would raise one more head of cattle because there is a duty 
of | or 2 cents a on hides? In fact, the hide is but an incident and not 
an object of action. The farmer gets as much a pound for the hoof, the 
horn, r,and the excrement in the bullock as he does for the hide or for 
the choicest tenderloin cut, for the farmer sells the whole bullock in gross by 
weight; yet all partsof the bullock are useful articles of commerce, pach hav- 
i and distinct value. If a separate duty were to be placed 
or the horn or the hair, the farmer would not get the benefit of 
that, no more he would get the benefit of a duty placed on hides; the 
only person to be benefited by such a duty would be the great trusts, such 
as Swift & Co., Armour & Co., and the large abattoirs. 

The farmer who the cattle hardly butchers more than one or two 
of the oxen in a year for himself; the rest he sells, which shows the fallacy >of 
this cry in favor oh Prebook the farmer by pases a duty on hides, and, as 
before if duty will not increase the production of hides, it will 


make the 000 le who use leather pay more for it, and the abattoir 
trust and monopoly po all the benefit of it. 


Civil Service Reform Run Mad, 


The Cleveland Administration, Backed by an Aggressive Organization of 8 


ils- 
men, has Stolen the Livery of (ivil Service Reform to Serve the Devil of Par- 
tisanship in—The Y¥ Men of the Country Ignored—A Trust in Office 
Formed—The and ‘Letter of the Law Violated—The Deliberate Purpose 


of a Bureau to up aa Office-holding Class in the United States—The People 
to be Excluded, 


SPEEOH 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897. 
The House having under consideration a conference report upon the defi- 
appropriation bill— 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I propose to call the attention of the House and 
so many of the people of the ee see fit to consider 
my remarks to some of the peculiar and developments and 
and violations of law which have tarnished the name 
free government under the specious, false, and misleading 
of civil service reform. I wish to lay down as a foundation for 
my remarks, and as a suggestion to the gentlemen who are study- 
ing this phase of American politics in the light of _ histo 
strange and yet exceedingly interesting coincidences in the 
of some of the great men of our country. 
have based their political positions upon certain great 
declarations of George Washington than upon 
all the other statesmen of the United States 
e€ are constantly reminded of his wisdom and 
tedness in the matter of our foreign relations. 
tfrom the Army has become aclassic, is transmitted 
boy and girl in the school-book literature of the 
an American citizen ventures upon a line of policy 
found is different in effect and purpose and resu!t 
remark of George Washington, he is at once gently in- 
is un- and astray, and, asarule, he 
wheels into line with understanding that he 
, for Washington was on the other side. 
one of the most distinguished men of the United 
contributed a a moe, most oo eee and nat ap- 
eulogium to the memory of George i . lrefer 
coos h of the President of the United States, 
on Saturday, the 15th day of May last. 
the President spoke as follows: 
his military cam his civil alministration com- 
marvelous; his ion of the 
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Republic can not be contemplated even at this period without filling us with 
astonishment at the breadth of his comprehension and the sweep of his vision 

The people of the United States and the people of the civilized 
world, polled upon the question, “Shall this declaration of the 
President of the United States be approved or disapproved?” 
would vote by a majority of ninety-nine out of a hundred that 
the language of our distinguished President was just and truthful. 

On the 27th of September, 1795, Generali Washington wrote to 
Timothy Pickering, Secretary of War, a private letter, which has 
since appeared in an authentic form in the Writings of George 
Washington, by Jared Sparks, Volume XI, page 74. ‘The letter was 
written in regard to an applicant for office, and General Wash 
ington declined to appoint che because he was not in accord and 
sympathy politically with the national administration of that day 
Closing his letter he uses this language: 

Ishall not, whilat I have the honor to administer the Government. brin 
man into any Office of consequence knowingly whose political tenets are 
adverse to the measures which the General Government are pursuing; for 
this, in my opinion, would be a sort of polit hat it would em 
barrass its movements is most certain. Butof twomen equally wellaffected 
to the true interests of their country, of equal abilities, and equally disposed 
to lend their support, it is the part of prudence to give the pr 
against whom the least clamor can be excited. For su 
have been made and are still making. How far I 
moment problematical 

Here was a declaration of Washington, which commends itself 
instantly to the sound judgment of every intelligent man. And 
now, what have we lived to see? What has been brought upon 
us? There is to-day in this great city of Washington not ono 
single bureau in the hands of the friends of the current Adminis 
tration. There is not an assistant secretary or head of a great 
bureau who is not compelled to send out his most confidential 
thoughts through the medium of his political enemies, and to-day, 
in the confidential relations existing between the President and 
his Cabinet and the men who are managing his Administration 
and the public all along the line, stands an array of unfriendly 
sentinels wishing, hoping, and praying for the overthrow of the 
Administration, and themselves possessed of every secret move 
and thought of the Administration. 

You can not secure a statistical statement of a fact or a series 
of facts reflecting upon the condition of the country, its commerce, 
its imports, its exports, that does not come through the medium 
at some point along the line of some person or persons who hate 
the Administration and are looking forward with hope and joy to 
its ultimate overthrow. 

The contrast between this day and the day of Washington is 
wonderful, and Washington's declaration that the conduct of the 
Administration of to-day in retaining in office these men in confi- 
dential positions is exactly what he said would be, in his opinion, 
‘*a sort of political suicide.” Washington spoke of it as the 
deliberate act of an Administration, and little did he ever dream 
that the hour would come in American history when the Presi- 
dent would have been forced by law to yield the appointing 

ywer, given him by the terms of the Constitution, to a bureau 
dependent of the President, and whose orders, if he shall vio- 
late them, will lay him liable to indictment and impeachment. 

Washington said that the appointment of such men to office 
“of consequence ” would embarrass the movements of an Admin- 
istration. There is not one movement that this Administration 
can make, great or small, significant or insignificant, that is not 
environed by this limitation upon the President's power and 
authority, which in spirit and in practical effect is a repeal of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Did anything more humilitating to the pride and spirit of an 
American citizer. ever occur than the visitation to the White 
House of a trio of the enemies of the Administration, two of 
whom at least denounced him bitterly and scornfully during the 
whole of the great campaign of 1896, now fawning at the feet of 
power and demanding in the name of the law of the United States 
that the President of the United States shall not appoint a mes- 
senger or an assistant messenger to guard the archives of his own 
executive office without the consent and approval of this bureau 
of his malignant enemies? 

Following the proceedings of the last campaign, tell me who 
was viler in the assaults made upon this Administration than the 
representatives of civil-service reform, who are to-day crouching 
at the feet of power, first, asking for favors to themselves in the 
way of ambassadorial appointments, and, second, menacing the 
President if he even dare to change a letter of the order to which 
I shall shortly refer. Follow the burean back in its personnel to 
the lair from which it sprung, and you find the promoter of the 
organization Logan Carlisle, whose name will be forever, in 
American politics. significant of plunder and debanchery of pub- 
lic office, and a fitting representative of this power which swept 
the Treasury clean of Republicans and Republican soldiers and 
filled it with Democrats and Confederate soldiers: brought from 
his own State and established here the man vrho to-day dares to 
dictate to the President of the United States who shall be his 
stenographer and his subordinate secretaries, 
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THE ATTITUDE OF THE OPPONENTS OF THE RECENT ADMINISTRATION OF 
THIS LAW. 

There has never been a cool, deliberate, dispassionate, and can- 
did and justargument made by these men why this law should be 
upheld and vindicated. They have never yet dured touch the true 
test of the efficiency or inefficiency, the beneficent or nonbeneficent 
character of the administration of this law in the United States. 
I propose that they shall have an opportunity now. But what 
they have done was to denounce the men who opposed the greed 
of this crowd by applying to them vile epithets and disrespectful 
and unfair suggestions. , 

Let a man ioe in the Congress of the United States point out 
the infamy of this ‘‘sweep” of the public places and he is called 
a spoilsman and is caricatured in the merchantable illustrated 
papers of the country as a plunderer of the Treasury and as a pro- 
moter of debauchery of public office. The publications that have 
swung from pvle to pole, as the exigencies of patronage and per- 
sonal hatred have operated, have published columns of abuse of 
men who, as independent in thought and action, have dared to 
question the propriety of the miserable administration of the De- 
partments during the last Administration of the General Govern- 
ment, No word of argument, no word of illustration, has come 
from these people. 

Present your statement of facts candidly and dispassionately as 
you please, point out the evil tendencies of this bureau, and point 
out its corrupt and weak administration, and the answer is, You 
are a brutal spoilsman. Before I get through I will attempt to 
show that the greatest brutality of spoilsmanship that ever dis- 
graced the American people was under the head and cover and 
mask of civil-service reform by a technical and absolutely accurate 
following of this law and the orders of its promulgation and en- 
forcement by the recent Administration, but I do not enter upon 
this point at this time. I want to state now my own position and 
the position of the men who stand with me—ninety-five out of 
every one hundred voting members of the Republican party in the 
United States of America. 

First, I would limit appointments in the ordinary places and 
offices of the administration of the Government, and I would do 
this because I condemn the foundation upon which, and every ste 
taken under it, whereby a class of officeholders is being create 
and perpetuated in the United States. ‘‘We, the people of the 
United States,” in order to secure a government that would be 
satisfactory to them, undertook to be the Government of the peo- 
ple; and Abraham Lincoln said that the war of the rebellion on 
our side was prosecuted to prevent the Government “of the people, 
for the people, and by the people” from perishing from the earth. 
The general idea, then, at each of these great epochs of the Govern- 
ment was to continue and uphold a government ‘‘ by the people;” 
not in the name of the people, not alone for the ov not through 
an agency to be constituted by the Executive of the Government, 
but by the people themselves. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I say that the fundamental idea, which it is 
impossible to eliminate from all these discussions, is this: that all 
the people of the United States—that is to say, the voters, the elec- 
tors—who stand absolutely equal before the law, with equal politi- 
cal rights, and with equal duty and responsibility and opportunity, 
political equality that bars access by 69,900,000 of the people of 
the United States to more than 200,000 offices of the United States 
is a sham, a fraud, a delusion. 

Start now with the proposition that every man in the United 
States holding a position and shielded by the Civil Service Com- 
mission is a life ene. and you have a class separated from 
the common people of the country, placed upon a plane where they 
are exclusive, so far as political immunities and emoluments are 
concerned, for all time, measured by their lives, and then you have 
sa the fundamental principle of a government by the people. 

by, Mr. Speaker, in most of the States of this Union the of- 
fices of importance to the taxpayers are limited in their occupation 
by one man to a term of years. The sheriffs, the treasurers, the 
men holding financial relations to the taxpayers of the country, 
the mayors of the great cities, many of the other and er offi- 
cials of the States, can only hold their offices for a limi time 
continuously, and this because of the fundamental! idea that under- 
lies the substructure of American government that there shall 
be no fastening of a certain classof men upon the public offices of 
the country, to the exclusion of the masses. 

We talkabout trustsandcombines. The greatest trust on earth 
to-day, the trust that causes the expenditure of a hundred million 
dollars, is the civil-service trust of the United States of America. 
It is worse than any sugar trust or Standard Oil trust, if such things 
exist anywhere, for there is no trust in commercial procedure, no 
trust in financial operations, no trust in industrial relations that 
can not be broken by like industries; but hereis a trust protected, 
it is said, by cs, but which I deny, that takes into its em- 

race a class, & class,as I shall show later on, formed upon 
false principles of economy, and then the barrier of an insur- 
mountable t combination is thrown about it. 

Let no man talk against trusts and combines in this House who 
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will shut his mouth and supinely sit down under the growt}, and 
development of this monstrosity. But I would provide by |... 
that merit should be the touchstone of admission to public, fic 
I would pass a law that would provide, in the first laos ae oe 
man should be considered for an office who did not furn <) +), 
appointing power with absolute and unqualified evidence of»... 5 
moral character and distinguished fitness for public office. p.;... 
I get through I wiil show you that this civil-service law. 4¢ jo 
administered, is utterly incompetent to work out that re-u)}; 

What is the meaning of the word ‘‘merit?” It means. as defir 1 
in the Century Dictionary, ‘‘that which one deserves 9, 
(good or bad); also a ground of desert (service, kindne- 
fit, or fault, blame, demerit), worth, value, importance.” 

I will try to show that if merit as applied to the appointments 
to office means good merit, good desert, then the recent aiiminis. 
tration of this law has been upon the merit system; jut jf i 
means good merit, good conduct, good action, proper fitne: 
all that, [ will try to show that the word ‘‘ merit” does not apper- 
tain in a vast majority of cases to the men who have come into 
the civil service under the ordinarymerit system. But I was talk. 
ing about what I would do. Zs 

I would have established in every department of this Govern. 
ment a system of examination so that when the man came and 
presented himself and asked for an appointment, if an appoint- 
ment was conferred upon him, before he should take 
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ni ! his place, or 
office or position, he should be examined by an examinatior, ws 
rigid as to bar the oe an inefficient appointinent, but 
the examination should not be competitive with someboily else, 


for the very suggestion is the foundation stone upon which the 
whole failure of this machinery has been erected. It should be 
fitness for the place to which he aspires. 

Now, let us see what has happened. The man has come there. 
come to the appointing power, which need be somebody. Who 
shall it be? 20 better than the Representative from his own 
Congressional district? There should be furnished to the aypoint- 
ing power, as I have already said, an absolute assurance of good 
character, good habits, good morals, pleasing address, goo tend- 
encies ir: the estimation of somebody entitled to respect and conti- 
dence. Heshould bea friend of the current Administration. Then 
let him be subjected to the test which I have already mentioned, 
not whether he is superior to anybody else in the details of his 
examination, but whether, with his proof of good character and 
good morals, he shows adaptation and peculiar fitness for the busi- 
ness to which he is to be detailed. 

Then let him be appointed, and appointed for a term of years, 
and when that term of years has expired give the appointing 

wer the authority, if it is deemed wise and expedient, to retain 

im if it believes, or if they believe, that the best interests of the 


Government demand his retention; if not, let him go home with 
his experience and his emoluments, and he will be a better citizen 
than though he had participated in the Government ani let some 
other young man come and take his place, aypointed in tlie same 


way. 

How, then, how is this to be gotten at? Each and every Con- 
gressional district in the United States of America has an equal 
right to have a just and fair apportionment of the emoluments 
of office made to each district. I speak now of the minor ap- 
an in the various places of the Government. [ am not 

macious as to who shall be the recommending power from the 
various districts. There is in the United States to-day an exhili- 
tion of the operation of the merit system based upon substantially 
the same grounds to which I have already adverted—I refer to the 
ating Academy at Annapolis and the Military Academy at West 

oint. 

How do we create these men who are to command our Army 
and Navy in the future? We doit by the very system that | am 
ir favor of. The cadets of these two great institutions are appor- 
tioned to the various States and Territories according to the Con- 
gressional Districts of the United States. The merit of the young 
man is assured by the certificate of the Congressman who noml- 
nates him; and so far as the nomination is concerned, it is final. 
His merit up to that date is assured. That is to say, that he has 
merit is assured. : 

It may not be that the Congressman has judged rightly as to 
the future examination of the young man, but, upon the mere 
statement of the Congressman, he holds the right to an examina- 
tion to fill a vacancy that has been created by the operation of 
law, and he takes his position to be examined—to be examined in 
the branches of education which he is to _—_ in the future; 
and if he is admitted, he is told and he understands, it comes to 
him, that no terference can benefit him, no wealth 
of parentage, no on of lineage shall benefit him. The son 
of the President must tread the pathway of the son of the Irish 
laborer. The son Sa 8. Gonth salieed in the same | ath- 
way and was subjected to the same tests as the son of John Sherl- 
dan, the old Irishman of Ohio, and they walked their pathways 
to distinction, But it was along the line of merit. 

Thus would I administer the civil service of the Government. 
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authority. Let him be nominated with the understanding that 
he is a man of soundness of health, soundness of mind, soundness 
of morals, and a desirable young man for the place; and then let 
him understand that the future of his term is to be a struggle for | 
excellence, and that if he does not meet the full requirements of | 
his place he will go home, and that his departure will be upon the | 
notification of his removal. I scorn a condition that says that a 
young man or an old man shall not be removed from a public 
sition under the Government only upon charges and a trial. 

Let us see how that will work: A man has worked his way in— 
I will show you after a while how successfal bad men have been 
in getting into places under this Government under civil-service 
regulations—and he can not be gotten rid of except by charges 
and atrial, The Departments would be clogged to overflowing 
with bad men, or there would be a hundred courts-martial going 
on every day. 

Whenever you adopt a system that says that the employee of a 
great bureau of the Government shall be fastened in because of a 
percentage that he has gained in an examination, and shall not be 
removed except upon charges, and shall have a hearing, you have 
simply made a political babble out of the civil service of the 
United States Government; for if the Secretary of the Treasury 
is dissatisfied with the conduct and the work of an employee and 
wants to get rid of him he must file charges and he must open the 
door to the defendant, with lawyersand witnesses, and there must 
be a hearing and the weight of evidence must be against him. 
while every foundation stone of discipline and improvement of 
administration points to the fact that the head of the Department 
is the ruler of the De ment and the people of the United States 
look to him for efficient conduct of his office, and he must be su- 
preme in the details of those who are to administer it; and when 

ou fall one hair short of that, you have simply got a town meet- 
ing with a babblistic condition that no man can measure the hor- 
rors of. My proposition to have a tenure in these offices would 
relieve the Government of the horrible incubus of inefficient 
clerks and inefficient employees. 

If you are going to try a man for his efficiency before you can 
remove him, would it not be a pitiable condition for the Secretary 
of the Interior to file charges that an employee ought to be removed 
because his mind is growing weak, because he is too old, because 
he is not active enough, and forthwith there is an issue of fact, 
pleadings in fact are filed or understood; a motion is filed that 
charges are not specific, then a demurrer is filed, and an amend- 
ment having again been made, an issue of fact is joined bya 
denial, and if this man has any right or any hearing he has a right 
tora full trial and a full hearing, and he has a right under the 
great constitutional provision to be heard by himself or by his 
counsel, and he has something to say about the tribunal that he is 
to be tried in, Then doctors are to be called and the mental con- 


Let the young man come upon the nomination of some suitable | 
| 


dition of the man is to be described, and finally the Secretary of 
the Interior is to be defeated by the ju ent that he is wrong in 


his charges, or else the man is to go forth to the world guilty of all 
the charges that are found against him. Oh, horror of horrors, 
what a condition! 

Already we have decisions on the subject of the operation of 
this significant enactment. We have a judge, very eminent, ver 
distinguished, learned, and capable who has decided that whic 
commonplace, ordinary lawyers would consider fairly good law 
that when a United States marshal or collector of internal reve- 
nue out of office the deputies under him, that is, the agents 
sgpcinted by him cease to have official existence. This seemed to 
be a reasonable view, but we now havesome ‘‘ crowner” law, and 
we have discovered that another judge of a United States court 
has decided that the mere little circumstance of the principal 
out of office does not in the smallest degree affect the agent, 

it the deputies appointed by the marshals and collectors of 
revenue bloom on perpetually, outlive the principals and 


B 


the successors of the principals, thus justifying my statement 
that this law in its operation is an attempt to establish an official 
class in this country. 
Adopt the four-year rule or the six or eight year rule and when 
the man has reached that point he forth with an hon- 
ne and with ‘the wisdom gained, and he goes home 
to his le with pride that he has had a hand in the Administra- 
tion, running of the Administration, and with pride that 


he has come home with a certificate of good character. 
would be no curse of the system of perpetual tenure as now found 
in England, and which it is sought to introduce in this country—a 
system of pensions under a civil list. 


oo a government that is of the people, for the people, 
rion to some extent, the employees of the govern- 
ment e 


tenure, but the government sees fit, without any 

trial or trial judges—oh, the sham of such a procedure!—to remove 
= lowry and to place him upon a pension list, and the peo- 

of Great Britain are taxed annually and hourly to pay that 
te 1 as he lives. Will we endure that in this 
ntry weendure it? Dare any political power to assume 
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such an obligation? No political party will ever establish the 
theory of perpetual tenure of office without the power of removal 


| and yet not attach to that enactment a system of pensions, 


There is not a government on earth that has a system such as is 


sought to be created in this country that has not attached a civil 
pension list, and the evidence of the necessity is found when the 
chairman of the Civil Service Committee of this House solemnly 
introduced into this body a bill creating a civil pension list. He 
is right about it. If this system is tobe kept up and perpetual ap- 
pointments are to be made and a system of holding of in per- 
petuity is to be established, then humanity dictates that there 
shall be a civil pension list. 

Let us see one party inaugurate it. Let us see one Congressman 
in the United States advise it. Let us see one county convention 


‘ 
declare in favor of it,and then will the true inwardness 
system be laid bare to the people of this country. 

I never knowingly recommended an unworthy man for oflice, 
and in this connection I will state that in the beginning of the 
Harrison Administration in 1889, I recommended the reinstate 
ment of six Republicans who had been removed by the Cleveland 
Administration, and they were reinstated; and I recommended, 
without competitive examination, six young men to be appointed, 
and they were appointed. Of the twelve men thus entering the 
ranks of the servicein 1889 not one of them disgraced himself, and 
not one of them was retired for failure to pr >perly perform the 
duties of his respective position. Istate this not to boast, but to 
wee y a contrast later on as to the workings of the civil-service 
aw in the matter of the merit department. 

There is no man in the world more zealous in the right dis- 
charge of his duty in this behalf than is the fair-minded, upright, 
conscientious Congressman. He has the eyes of 175,000 people in 
his own district leveled upon him in the discharge of any duty of 
this character that he may render, and he knows that in the selec- 
tion of the few who may hold office from his Congressional dis- 
trict there will be heartburnings that can only be counteracted 
by a faithful discharge of his duty, and it is the good record of 
the men he appoints that he looks forward to for vindication and 
justification. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the specious cry that we are spoilsmen will not 
much longer humbug the American people. Weare not spoils- 
men, but the men whocondemn this law are clear-sighted, brave- 
hearted American citizens, ready and willing to sacrifice every po- 
sition, if need be, for the vindication of what they believe to be 
right. It would be easier for the friends of this reform to go 
quietly about it, see the interests of theix constituents sacrificed, 
see the growing cancer grow and spread, and quietly acquiesce in 
this unfortunate domination. It would be vastly easier for them 
to do so. 


of this 


ANOTHER REFERENCE TO WASHINGTON 

Referring again to the statement of George Washington that it 
would be a sort of “political suicide” to appoint men to office 
that were enemies to the wants of the Administration, I want to 
call attention to some of the recent publications of some of the 
Departments in Washington. The eiexiletration of the General 
Government is to-day in the hands of the Republican party, and 
the responsibility of the Government is placed upon it. Every 
Republican in the United States of America has an interest in the 
success of the Administration of William McKinley. 

Every Republican of the United States is jealous of every sug- 
gestion and intimation that goes to build up or destroy the influ- 
ence of his Administration, and yet we have had during the present 
session of this Congress answer after answer coming from the 
various responsible Departments and bureaus of this Goverment 
which were so toned and shaped and colored in the interest of the 
last Administration and of the Democratic party, and so shaped 
and toned and colored as against the platform and principles of 
the Republican party as to be powerful campaign documents to be 
used this year in the very State of the President's home, and for 
the purpose of rebuke and overthrow of his Administration; and 
they come forth with the sanction of the men kept in office and 
held in power by the devotion of the Administration to the plat- 
form of his party and the sentiment of the country. But that is 
not all. 

Let us see what we have. We are appointing collectors of in- 
ternal revenue, and they in turn are to have, it appears—not to 
appoint—deputies, who are to go forth and transact business in 
their names, collect money due by special tax upon saloons and 
tobacco and all the various sources of revenue all over the country 
which goes into the Treasury; and yet the appointees of a former 
Administration—a Democratic Administration—bitterly opposed 
and hostile to the success of this Administration, are to carry on 
this whole business, while the collector, who has given an enor- 
mous bond for the safe and jrdicions administration of his office, 
can not even control the men who are to collect all this money. 

The men charged with the duty of paying ont something like 
$135,000,000 to the pensioners of the country can not appoint or 
remove the men who sign theirchecks. They have given enormous 
bonds for the honest disbursement of the millions that come into 
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their hands, and yet the clerks who sign their names, and the 
agents who draw their money and imperil their bondsmen are men 
who have come to this Administration from a former Administra- 
tion, enemies of this Administration, and willing to see a scandal, 
not that they are dishonest men, but quite willing to see a failure. 

I have deemed it proper in this connection to introduce into 
this address a letter written on the ist day of last March by the 
distinguished gentleman who has bad the honor to hold the office 
of pension pay agent in the city of Washington during all the 
Administrations from General Arthur down to the present time. 
I do it because I will not make one statement of fact in this con- 
nection that I do not or can not prove by absolute proof. 

All that 1 have said in regard to the horror and the outrage of 
these proceedings is more than justified in proof by this letter of 
Colonel Willson, and I point to his letter to show not only that, 
but that the whole system hereof administration under the Cleve- 
land Administration had become a great three-card monte game, 
by which favorites could be put in and others turned out, and all 
sorts of manipulations practiced in utter violation and disregard 
of law. Did this bureau sit by calmly while all this outrage was 
being perpetrated and not know of it? Were they ignorant of the 
manipulations described by Coionel Willson? Or, if they were 
advised, were they guilty of neglect of duty? Or is the system 
such that it can not be administered? I will put these statements 
in a concise form later on: 


retary to $900; when the rules required that vacancies in }ijo),. 
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You will ob 
that these appointments were made just prior to appl such ru! 
agency clerks, thereby using this office as a medium toss which t 
persons could enter the t service without examination. 

In Commissioner M y's report for the year ending June W, 190. . 
the following statement: * * * “On the Ist day of July, 1895, by | 
tive order, the clerks in the pension agencies were placed under ciyi)...., 

If this be the case, by what authority did Secretary Smith cans 
Murphy, Acting Commissioner of Pensions, under date of July 10, 14:1; 
rect me to 7 int a clerk at $600 per annum to take effect at once, ani) | . 
days later. in 13, direct me to reduce a clerk from $1,000, a son of a veto, 
and one of the most efficient clerks in the agency, to $600, and promot. . 
(whom he had three days before directed me to int) to the $1,000 grade. 
to the Ly made vacant. by such reduction? At that time [ was 
understand that the civil-service rules did not apply to the agen. 

July 15, 1895. From these dates it will be seen that efforts were 1). 

to the last day, Saturday, July 13 (the 15th falling on the following \, 
day), to put in force this civil-service reform. I venture to assert ;),, 
would be found upon investigation, if the facts could be produced. t)ar ; 
condition of affairs existed in the other seventeen agencies for this}; 


just a 
This scram r positions in SSoeew wes not confined to Secreta; 
Smith. Commissioner Lochren asked me several appointments. one ot 
eS eae hy also asked me to make 
several intments, one sister-in-law, who was subsequently placed by 
him in the New Yor' i I understand, she wis promoted to 
$1,200 and transferred to the T having declined to make tha » 
appointment. I did, however, t another person for him 1) ahs 
he subsequently, on various asked me to promote, but th 
not do on her éfficieney record. twenty-four hours, howey:: 
became © r of Pensions he promoted this girl over wor. 
pat aes without consulting me and, too, in violation of the civil-s-1 


es. 
Second Commissioner Bell asked me to appoint his daughter. w) 

of eee to do. The chief of the finance cision. « “a n 

through which nearly all the official business of this agency passes, als 4... | 

me for an appointment, which was him, but the clerk appointed at his 


y tisfactory prompted me of late when vacan-ies 
curred in the agency to ask the Pension Bureau, in making requisition 
the Civil Service Commission for clerks to fill such vacancies, that I be; : 
male clerks. To this no attention whatever was paid. Not only did 
the Pension Bureau fail to call upon the Commission for male cler|- 
St bee ee orany clerks. The three last clerk. son: 
aquuny, acinar of it innede,. The 
agency, a Commissioner seeretary. The second 
sae wate women eee Sen pe erer Seay ee tems clerk in the Pension 
Bureau, early in She was reinstated and trans 
ferred nana she pecune Save from her a se Pelitorni s for 
that purpose. an e utterly worthless, and has recent), 
been dismissed for cause. third clerk was transferred to this agency on 
the 98th of November from the Boston agency, under the following circum 


On the 4th of November a oceurred in this agency by resignation 
of a clerk in the $900 grade, there two lower grades—$600 and 72) 
Under civil-service rules and my from the Pension Bureau, | at 
ate eee 6 eS ie eee aa ihe rade to fill th 
vacancy in the $900 grade and one in the $600 to $720 le. These promotions 

ould ee a which I asked to have filled witha 


’ 





Uniruep STATES PENSION AGENCY, 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1897. 

Dear Srr: In connection with my reference to civil-service rules as ap- 
plied to the pension agency clerks, in letter of this date, pertaining to the 
goamened consolidation of pension eeeaates permit me to call your atten- 

ion to the cireamstances under which such rules were applied, and to what 
extent they have been evaded. 

There are borne upon the rolls of the eighteen United States pension — 
cies 970,000 pensioners. to wnom the pension agents disburse anaually $140,000,- 
000. To protect the Government against luss, most of these agents givea bond 
of $300,000, To assist these officials in the discharge of their duties, Congress 
appropriates $450,000 —ae the employment of about 500 clerks, none 
of whem are under bond. The a: tment of these clerks, under the law, 
aoe with the agents prior to civil-service rules being applied to the agen- 


cies. 

A clause in the last annual pension a riation bill, making appropriation 
for the salaries of agency clerks, reads as follows: . 

* * * “Por clerk hire, $450,000: Provided, That the amount of clerk hire 
at each agency shall be apportioned as nearly as practicable in proportion to 
the number of pensioners paid at each agency,and such salaries shall be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secre of the Interior.” 

The report of the Commissioner of sfor the last fiscal year shows that 
eset at New York City, with 52,606 pensioners on its rolls, was 
pensioners, reosived 9107008" Topeke agency, with 105001 pensione ie 
pensioners, reeeiv 79.98. agenc pensioners. re- 
ceived $37,194.08 while Philadelphia with 39,686 received 
$31,945.17. Des Moinesagency, with 56,068 pensioners, was only given $24,612.02, 
and Milwaukee agency, with 59,974 pensioners, is given only $19, When 
some of the neies made large pa te by checksthere was some 
justice in giving those agencies an additional allowance on that account, but 
now that such payments are no longer made, there is no valid reason why 
the intent of Cengress should not be strictly enforced. 

Under the act of 1801, giving the Secretary of the Interior authority to ap- 
prove the salaries paid to agency clerks, he, in 189, for the first time (just 
Pe tatieadey aepoint Sa. Solecenaadieaditene eaemaar dealin 

( y) appoint, promote, reduce, agency 
ange at that time. 


did make man ‘ 
ed such full control of the agency clerks, I con- 


A 


Murphy informed me that 
the vacancy in the ooo grade w a be filled by transfer of a female clerk 
Soane Sep eee Sean This action not only ed me of the services of 

a grave injustice to two clerks by depriving 


Upon of this communication Iealled upon Judge Proctor, president 
vil Sorvies Commission, calling hisattention to many eatnie tou hed 
og herein, particularly this last transfer. While he apparently reeogniz:! 


injustice in the he admitted his to take any action, as 
the ons formulated by the Pension Bureau ing the agencies un 


y 
Saat De Cearesaee eae 
sidered the office with which Lhad been honored by Presidents Arthur, Cleve- 
land, and Harrison as one of public trust. At that time I ceased to be a trus- 
tee, as the affairs of the cereals ane, wee, te Se 
3 . 






a8 


having no financial responsibility in de+ civil-service rules gave that office authority to control of agency 
then sixteen clerks have been appointed at thisagenry. In to do this, | affairs. He was with seit ciaiateamt, ba he said I could 
the Secretary directed that several removals be made. Three of the cierks a the in the agency hereafter if | 
thus d y were, the agency clerks had been placed under | would to the ; also said the Commission would 
civil-serviee rules. agency service, one being piaced in the | consider the of permitting the agents to deal directly with |! 
agency at N. Y., one in the agency at Philadelphia, Pa., and the other | instead of the Pension —— Heasked me if the agency 
in this ‘ too, without civil-service clerks were in the classified service, assuch appointed by the Secretary 
Of the clerks whom the Secre directed me to int, two were to fill ne eee Se ae ee eee ee, avi cer ice rules. I 
vacancies in the $90 grade, which been comand ie the removal of two that Smith not any statute giving him such 
competent clerks, ee several worthy clerks of a deserved He asked chief clerie for any information he had upon that 
frien om = i 5 ; 
iS of te Seasateey Wate, Se , and the r & personal of The chief clerk said the Commission was.in. doubt as to whether the Secre- 
the present Com er of Pensions. The Georgia clerk proved to be 


the Assistant Matoeney General of 
ie 


utterly worthless as an agency clerk, and after the clerks had been This gentleman replied that the 


A 
| 
| 
i 


pl under civil-service rules, transferred to the Pension Bureau without, Somateee tnt such quien. 5 on the strength of this opinion that the 
of course, ever having passed a civil examina’ The other woman cgenay —— civil-servicerules. Astrange coinciden ein 
ae reeommended for dismissal for cause, connection is fact that = same aoe Attorney wanes w _ 
ppro gave this had under date January 1895, asked me by letter to 
The then first de: commissioner, Mr. b int a of his toa cle: in this agency. If the validity of he 
sioner Lochren to have her restored. Com. agency clerks under efviLsarvice rules rests us the decision 
— i. ee applied to me for her tion. This I declined te do. | of this A tosecure an appointment from 
ortly r 


: Rat hoy a not legally under such they wer 
classified service es, as ey were 
me, T ean only say the . Mr. Procter remarked that if they wer 0 
om —— been ever since the enactment of the civi- 
service lai in 1888. This provides as follows: 


c os b seaetintings leave of absence without pay, with the “Nor shall any officer not in the executive branch of the Govern: 
Commissioner 


Mn - asa, laborer or workman, be required 
to the agency for duty. After Mr. Murphy became Commissioner he trans- SSS 
ferred her to the Pension Bureau, and has since, I understand, promoted her The question arises, Were the employees of United States pension agencies 
to $1,210 per annum of the other appointments of the Secretary was a | in the executive branch of the 

ter of the late Ben Hill, of Georgia. She was on the ’ roll Section 2, Article II of the United Constitution, provides that all 
i Reese Dec ety sal com ected creecs cmt ts | Seana as Rechts eames ashe. egress ocr 
, there ae ° or by nts, or co 
1e time with 
civil-service examination ans never employees of pension agencies never eppointmen 


insurance company, or 

ceutcing aoberreiae Senco om Jair 1,1. 8 
on , LEM, 

were forwarded to the ~ agency date July 1 


, : ‘these but were agents (until Secre- 
Of the appointments which the Secretary directed = at tary pelioan ee a 
One was the law fa 


me. to that 
time there are two other interesting cases. sister- of > 
private secretary. She was appointed to the $600 a 

after the clerks were placed under civil-service promoted by See- 
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1805, twe weeks te pecke them under such rules. These appoint- | a looter of the Treasury or of the public service, but answer this 
not he “ head of the department,” but by Mr. Murphy : ‘ os - : ; 
Eg OO aoa ' mat by Mr. Murphy, argument, if you can, and bear in mind that from 1883 down to 
Under the existing conditions I have no authority whatever over any of | the Administration of Grover Cleveland—his second term—the 
the numerous clerks whom I depend for assistance in the annual dis- 


Civil Service Commission never dared to apply or seek to apply 
their domination over the Government Printing Office. The bu- 
reau must answer the public this question: Did you stand by for 
more than ten-years and fail to discharge your duty to embrace 
the Government Printing Office within the scope of vour domina- 


pursement of nearly $10, 0. Ican not even discharge the clerk who signs 
my official sean roereeen this large disbursement—without the ap- 

val of the er of Pensions. In other words, the Commissioner 
of Pensions can select my clerks and compe! me to retain them, even though 
I know them to be dishonest or inefficient. When they were first placed 
under civil-service rules, I was given the privilege of appointing my chief 


clerk and the clerk who my official checks, but with the beginning of the | tion and thus violate the spirit and purpose and letter of the 
present fiscal year I was eprived of even this only remaining safeguard, not- | law, or did you know then and there, and during all these vears, 
withs' the sureties on my official bond are required to justify in the | that you had no business with the Government Printing Office 
gum of to insure the Government against loss through the acts of my | . d : : nh 342 OT es a 
orks. and ought not totouch it? The public will say that your conduct 


Under these conditions it would seem that in the event of any financial 
loss through the action of any dishonest or inefficient clerk thus selected, 


con my expressed wish, the prosecution would be greatly embar- 
a in making out a case against my bondsmen. 


to 
All cemented arenas made in this connection can be substantiated by 
private official papers mn my possession. 
Respectfully submitted. 
° SIDNEY L. WILLSON, 


speaks louder than any mere declamation. It was a matter clearly 
understood by the Administration itself that it had no right to 
touch this bureau of labor, this mechanical department, this de- 
partment where no knowledge of astronomy or Greek or Latin 
Was necessary: 


APRIL 27, 1807. 
United States Pension Agent. Hon. FRANK W. PALMER, 
Hon. WILLIAM B. ALLISON, : Superintendent of Public Printing 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. Stir: egemplinnse with your request for my opinion as to the applicability 
: : a of the civil-service law to the Government Printing Office, I have the honor 
I might add in this connection that not only has this gentleman | ¢, caimit the followine. The parts of the civilservice law of January ith 


and his career, and character, and efficiency been attested by his 
retention in office through four Administrations, but every gentle- 
man in this House having transactions with him will join me in 
certi to his high character, his intelligence. and probity. He 
testified his love for his country upon the battlefield, and lost both 
his legs in defense of the flag, and has suffered physically beyond 
a and yet has been subjected, under the forms and pre- 
tense of law, to humiliation beyond the descriptive power of man. 

We have a business man at the head of the Treasury Depart- 
ment; @ man very anxious, exceedingly anxious, that the letter 
and spirit, te the infinitesimal details, of the civil-service law shall 
be carried into effect and even be enlarged; and yet the men whom 
he orders to pay out a hundred and forty millions of dollars, whose 
bondsmen are responsible to the Government for the faithful dis- 
bursement of chat money, have no voice in the appointment of the 

who are to do this mighty financial transaction. 

ould he employ a man in his bank at the dictation of some- 
and retain him? Would he have a teller there to receive the 
money simply because he had answered a superior number of ques- 
tions that are connected with a liberal education in this country? 
Would he have any man there that he himself had not selected, 
that he himself had not judged. that he had not received assur- 
ances, from men of his own selection, men whom he could trust, 
“4 to the capacity and integrity of the man? Yet heiscalled upon 

uphold a system that places in the hands of irresponsible men, 


1883, and the statutes referred toin it which seem to apply to this subject 
are set forth herein: 

Section 158, Revised Statutes of the United States, which refers to the 
Executive Departments, provides as follows: 

“Sec. 158. The provisions of this title shall apply to the following Execu- 
tive Departments: 

“ First. The Department of State. 

“Second. The Department of War 

“Third. The Department of the Treasury. 

“Fourth. The Department of Justice 

“Fifth. The Post-Office Department 

“Sixth. The Department of the Navy 

“Seventh. The Department of the Interior." 

Section 163, Revised Statutes of the United States provides as follows: 

“Sc. 163. The clerks in the Departments shall be arranged in four classes, 
distinguished as the first, second, third, and fourth classes 
; Sections 1753 and 1754, Revised Statutes of the United States provide as fol- 
ows: 

“Seco. 1753. The President is authorized to prescribe such regulations for 
the admission of persons into the civil service of the United States as may 
best promote the efficiency thereof and ascertain the fitness of each candi- 
date in respect to age, health, character, knowledge and ability for the 
branch of service into which he seeks to enter; and for this purpose he may 
employ suitable persons to conduct such inquiries, and may prescribe their 
duties and establish regulations for the conduct of persons who may receive 
appointment in the civil service,” etc. 

“Src. 17354. Persons honorably discharged from the military or naval serv- 
ice by reason of disability resulting from wounds or sickness incurred in the 
line of duty shall be preferred for appointments to civil offices, provided 
they are found to possess the business capacity necessary for the proper dis- 
charge of the duties of such offices,” ete. 

The act of Congress entitled “An act to regulate and improve fhe civil 


service of the United States,” approved January 16, 1885 (22 Stat., 405), com- 
who have given no dollar of bond, the power to destroy the repu- | monly known as the civil-service act, provides first for the establishment of 
tation and property of the men whom I have described. the Civil Service Commission and the appointment of Civil Service Commis 


sioners, and then provides as follows: 

“Seo. 2. That it shall be the duty of said commissioners: 

Paragraph first. “To aid the President, as he may request, in preparing 
suitable rules for carrying this act into effect,” ete. 

Paragraph second. “And, among other things, said rules shall provide and 


Z 


, Mr. 8 er, itis unheard of. It is essentially bad busi- 

ness habits. it is essentially a repudiation of every peiosigle of 

business fairness and business justness known to the human race. 
Iam going to point out facts in justification of what I have said. 
° 


No man has the ht to stand and make the statements I Seen, as nearly as the conditions of good administrr tion will warrant, as 
* ; - ollows: 
have made in to the ill ons of this bureau with- “First. For open, competitive examinations for testing the fitness of appli- 
pr 


out producing evidence in support of what he has said, and if I 
am personal in some of my comments in the future, it will be be- 
cause I will not be _ in the position of declaiming against this 
system without evidence of the statements which I e. 

For a long time it was understood that the Government Print- 
ing Office was not embraced in the operations of the civil-service 
law. It never was embraced except as it was seized upon, and it 
is one of the best evidences of the correctness of my position that 
no assault was made by the bureau of civil-service reform upon 
the Government Printing Office until the beginning of the Admin- 
istration of Grover Cleveland on his second reign. The law was 
as are all aware, just as it stands to-day, so far as.this 
isinvolved, on the 16th day of January, 1883, and in order 

be concise and definite in what I have to say, I insert the brief 
of one of the best-known lawyers in the United States and a gen- 
who states himself in this connection, as will be seen in 
the last of the brief, that he was an attorney for the 
Government in all the litigation which has grown out of these 
SSM pager is presented to the Go t Printer, Hon. Frank 

vernmen er, Hon. Fran 

W. Poke, a Receent argument to show that the Government 
Printing Office is not now, and never has beer, covered by the 
terms or even the spirit of the civil-service law, and that section 
7 of the act itself as —— excludes the Government Printing 
Office from the operation of the law as though it had said the 
Government Prin Office shall not be inciuded in the opera- 
tion of this statute. Here is the argument, and I submit it to the 
careful consideration of the Cetingritet champions and vindi- 
ee eement of the civil service bureau under the 
second on of Grover Cleveland. 

Idonot want these gentlemen tonow say, ‘‘ You are aspoilsman,” 
in answer tothisargument. Please do not answer back that Iam 


cants for the public service not classified or to be classified hereunder,”’ ete. 

“Second. That all the offices, piaces, and employments, so arranged or to be 

arranged in classes, shall be filled by selections according to grade from among 
those graded highest as the results of such competitive examinations.”’ 
* + . « & * * 


“Fourth. That there shall bea period of probation before atiy absolute 
appointment or employment aforesaid."’ 


- * * * « « e 


Paragraph third. “Said Commission shall, subject to the rules that ma 
be made by the President, make regulations for, and have control of, suc 
examinations," etc. 

& & + « * 


Paragraph fifth. ‘Said Commission shall make an annual report to the 
President for transmission to Congress,"’ etc 


* * « of « 7 * 


“Sec. 6. That within sixty days after the passage of this act it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, in as near conformity as may be to 
the classification of certain clerks now existing under the one hundred and 
sixty-third section of the Revised Statutes, to arrange in classes the several 
clerks and persons employed by the collector, naval officer, surveyor, and 
appraisers, or either of them, or being in the public service, at their respec 
tive offices in each customs district where the whole number of said clerks 
and persons shall be altogether as many as fifty,"’ etc 

Paragraph second of this (sixth) section makes it the duty of the Post- 
master-General to make a similar classification at certain post offices 

Paragraph third of this section provides as follows: 

“Third. That from time to time said Secretary, the Postmaster-General 
and each of the heads of Departments mentioned in the one hundred and 
fifty-eighth section of the Revised Statutes, and each head of an office, shall, 
on the direction of the President, and for facilitating the execution of this 
act, respectively revise any then existing classification or arrangement of 
those in their respective Departments and offices, agd shall, for the purposes 
of the examination herein provided for, include in one or more of such 

ss, so far as practicable, subordinate places, clerks, and officers in th 
— service pertaining to their respective Departments not before classifie 
or examination.” 

Section 7 provides as follows: 

“Sno. 7. That after the expiration of six months from the passage of this 
act no officer or clerk shall be Copa’ and no person shall be employed to 
enter or be promoted in either of the said classes now existing, or that may 
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be arranged hereunder pursuant tc said rules, until he has passed an exami- 
nation, or is shown to be specially exempted from such examination in con- 
formity herewith. But nothing herein contained shall be construed to take 
from those honorably discharged from the military or naval service any 
preference conferred by the seventeen hundred and fifty-fourth section of 
the Revised Statutes, nor to take from the President any authority not incon- 
sistent with this act conferred by the seventeen hundred and fifty-third sec- 
tion of said statutes; nor shall any officer not in the executive branch of the 
Government, or any person merely empioyed as a laborer or workman, be 
required to be classified hereunder; nor, unless by direction of the Senr-te, 
shall any person who has been nominated for confirmation by the Senate: be 
required to be classified or to pass an examination.” 

The portions of the statute not quoted are believed to contain nothing von- 
flicting with the parts quoted or the views herein expressed. The referei.ce 
to these sections and percanremns and subparagraphs by number, and by 
words which apparently duplicate some numbers, are somewhat inconven- 
ient for purposes of reference, but are readily understood 

The above-quoted third paragraph of section numbered 6 in the civil-service 
act of 1883 declares—defines or limits—in express terms the branches of the 
Government service in which the departmental classification shall be adopted 
in the civil-service system. It provides * that from time to time said Secre- 
tary (of the Treasury), the Postmaster-General, and each of the heads of De- 
partments mentioned in the one hundred and fifty-eighth section of the Re- 
vised Statutes, and each head of an office,” shall respectively revise any then 
existing classification of those in their respective Departments and offices 
and shall, for the purposes of the examination herein provided for, include, 
in one or more of such classes, subordinate places, clerks and officersin the 

wu blie service, * pertaining to their respective Departments not before classi- 
led for examination.” 

And said section 158 specifies the seven Departments of the Government 
commonly known as the Executive LDepartments, namely, the Department of 
State, the Department of War, ete, If, therefore, the Government Printing 
Office is not one of those departments or an office in one of them, it is clearly 
not within the provisions of the statute, and the principles of the civil-service 
act of 1883 can not be held to be applicable to that office without doing vio- 
lence to the express terms of the law and by palpable perversion of its 
meaning. 

There are various offices in the several Executive Departments, for exam- 
le, the Internal Revenue, the Bureau of Engravingand Printing, etc., of the 
reasury Department, the heads of which offices and the Secretary of such 

Department shall, on the direction of the President, perform the service 
mentioned in said paragraph pertaining to their respective departments. 
And the fact has been judicially determined, substantially, that the Govern- 
ment Printing Office is not one of the Executive Departments of the United 
States. (See United States v. Allison, 91 U. 8. Reports, page 303.) 

That was an appeal from the Court of Claims in a class of cases commonly 
known as the “Twenty per cent Cases,” where Allison, one of the petition- 
ers, claimed the benefit of the 20 per cent resolution of 28th February, 1867 
(14 Stat., page 569), which provided that certain civil officers, clerks, etc., 
including employees, male and female, in the Executive Mansion, and in cer- 
tain spec fled Departments, or any bureau or division thereof, should be paid 
an additional compensation of 20 per cent on their respective salaries or pay. 

The petitioner was an employee in the Government Printing Office, being 

mid by the day. And the Supreme Court held that the Government Print 
foe Office not being a bureau or division of either of the Executive Depart- 
ments or mentioned in the joint resolution of Congress, the ee thereof 
are not entitled to the additional compensation authorized by that resolu- 
tion. This decision is, to my mind, conclusively to the effect that the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office is not one of the Executive Departments, and Iam 
therefore of the opinion that none of the empioyees of that office are embraced 
within the civil-cervice law. 

Moreover, the Government Priating Office is not only omitted from the 
statutes which declare the branches of the Government to which the civil- 
service classification shall extend, as above shown, but by a careful reading 
of those statutes it will be seen that the langu in section 7 exempting cer- 
tain persons from the operation of the law applies to the Government Print- 
ing Office; and I am of opinion that it excludes the entire force. 

id section No. 7, after declaring that certain preference shall be given 
persons honorably disch from the military and nayal service, in accord- 
ance with section 174, Rev Statutes United States, further declares: 

‘Nor shall any officer not in the Executive branch of the Government, or 
any person merely employed as a laborer or workman, be required to be 
classified herein," etc. 

Who are comprised in the terms “ officer,’ “ laborer,’ “‘ workman,” in the 
Government Printing Office? A large portion of the force consists of com- 
—— printers, etc., who may be employed by the day, by the hour, or by 

e“em."’ When employed by the “em ” it has been held judicially that they 
are mere contractors, and are not omporees. The Court of Claims, in the 
above case of Allison vs, United States, held that printers in the Government 
Printing Office who were paid by the ““em" were mere contractors with the 
Government (10 Ct. of Cl., 449). that case the court followed the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in Bell's case, 20th Wallace Reports, 
page 178. which was one of the above class of the * Twenty-per-cent Cases.” 

© petitioner, Bell, was a plate note printer, paid by the piece, in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing of the Treasury Department, and the 
Supreme Court held that he was not an “employee in an Executive Depart- 
ment within the meaning of the joint resolution; and while the Supreme 
Court differed with the Court of Claims in some of its conclusions, the rule 
as to the status of priaters —— by the “‘em,”’ or by the piece, has not 
been disturbed. is class of the force in the Government Printing Office can 
not, therefore, be said to be “employees” of the Government in any sense; 
and consequently can not by any possibility be within the civil ser law. 

It may be remarked that in the above “ Twenty-per-cent Cases" the court 
held certain employees of the Execative De ments who were paid by the 
day tobe within the civil service. Butit will be observed that those decisions 
were rendered upon the construction of a special remedial statute, and not 
upon the construction of the civil-service law now under consideration, which 
was enacted years after those decisions were rendered. Therefore persons 
paid by the day, who were held by the Supreme Court to have been contem- 
plated by the 20-per-cent resolution, and co uently within the civil service 
within the meaning of that resolution, can not be held to be embraced within 
= arene of the law now known as the civil-service law by virtue of those 

ecisions. 


But it is not desirable, nor is it aoumper. to resort to a narrow interpreta- 
tion of technical terms to ascertain whether the force of the Government 
Printing Office is embraced githin the terms * officers,” “ laborers,” or “ work- 
men,” for recent legislation of Congres, 3 viding for the execution of the 
work of public prin ing and binding, w was enacted in view of existing 
law, indicates cient clearness that that force was not intended to be 
included in the civil-service law. By section 49, act of Congress approved 
January 12, 1895, the Public Printer is authorized to ‘employ, at such rates of 
wages as he may deem for the interest of the Government and just to the 
persons employed, such proof readers, laborers, and other hands as may be 
necessary for the execution of orders for public printing and binding outhor. 
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ized by law; but he shall not at any time employ in the office more hands +) 
the absolute necessity of the public work may require.” Said act of js0, 
provides that *‘ the Public Printer shall pay no greater price for cov 
than 50 cents per thousand ems, to pressmen &) cents per hour, 
per hour for time work to printers and bookbinders,” etc. 

And in section 45 of said act it is expressly declared as follows: 

“Sno. 45. It shall be the dutyof the Public Printer toemploy work me) w) 
are thoroughly skilled in their ween branches of industry, as «) 
trial of their skill under his direction.” ; 

Language so broad and clear asthe above leaves nodoubt inmy mind. +; 
correctness of the views above expressed as to the meaning 0! : 
“officers,”’ “laborers,” and “‘ workmen” employed in the civil-< 
1883, Persons “thoroughly skilled im their respective branches «/ j 
are to be employed by the Public Printer for the effective puryose. 
Government Printing Office: the Public Printer may employ by th. ) 
by the “em,” and the “ skill’ of his employees shall be tested by t ria! 
eccordance with rules or regulations promulgated by the Civil S -rvyj 
mission, but “under his direction.” 

Again it will be observed, by reference to the opinions of tho sy..., 
Court of the United States above referred to, that that court, in » 
the entire legislation up to that time concerning the establish: 
Government Printing Office, not only holds that it is not a branc!) , 
the Executive Departments, but mentions the fact that the work of ¢ 
office is carried on under the direction of Congress, and it may obviously } 
regarded, for the purposes of aiding in the work of Congress, as ay adjyyect 
of the legislative department, as much so as the document room, the fold)y. 
room, or the Library of Congress. oh 

Iam oware that by Executive order of January 13, 1895, the: ivi} ser 
classification was extended toevery employee in the Goverim: 
Office. And I can not, without diffidence, express these conv 
of the eminence, learning, and wisdom of the officials at who 
order was promulgated. But I regard it as settled clearly 1 o rule or 
regulation can contravene legislative enactment. By section 1753. Revised 
Statutes of the United States, the President is authorized to preseri}o pooy 
lations for the admission of persons into the civil service: but such 
tions can not, to my mind, extend beyond the departments of the Governmen 
to which express enactment of Congress has limited them. If that could be, 
then rules and regulations could take the place of positive laws and be 
substituted for them. 

If resort to argument were necessary in support of the conclusions alo 
expressed, it would be found by reference to the fourth subparagray) 
paragraph second of section No. 2, which provides that “there s), 
period of probation before any absolute appointment or employment afor 
said.” In accordance with this law, departmental rule No. provides fora 
probational period of six months, at the end of which period, if the conduct 
and capacity be wee wr the appointing officer, he shall receive abs 
lute appoin ment. Can it said that such alaw or such a regulation was 
intended toa ply to“ smtp employee in the Government Printing Oflice, or 
such an esta ment as the Government Printing Office, where n arly the 
entire force is employed by the hour? 

Can it be said that persons employed by the hour or by the day shall first 
be appointed for a probational period of six months, at the end of which 
gers , if his conduct and capacity be satisfactory to the appointing officer, 

shall receive absolute appointment? I think not; even saying nothing of 
the express declaration of in the act of 1895 above referred to, tothe 
effect that the skill of the workmen employed 4 the Public Printer shall be 
thoroughly tested under the direction of that officer. 

1 submit these conclusions the more confidently because I reached the same 
result upon an examination of the civil-service laws in 189), in the prepara 
tion of certain cases charging certain persons with violating thes» laws by 
being concerned in soliciting and receiving contributions for political pur 
poses from oephogens in the tments. ‘These prosecutions involved an 
employee in the Government ting Office who was paid by the day, which 
latter fact was brought out in evidence at the trial. The defendant was ac- 

uitted, and it is understood that the jury based its verdict — the ground 
that the defendant was not, asa matter of fact, such an employee of an Ex- 
ecutive Department in the civil service as to render him amenable to the law. 

Respectfully submitted. 


To show you how the grasping tendencies of this octopus have 
reached out for things that were none of their business, | am going 
to refer you to the Secret Service Bureau of the Government. 
That is not a Department, noreven a bureau of a Departinent; but 
there is placed in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
subject to an appropriation, a lump sum of money to be used for 
the suppression of counterfeiting, etc. As appears by the state- 
ment which I shall a no —o said about how that money 
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shall be ospentet, and there is nothing but the usage of the Gov- 
ernment that justifies its expenditure by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


You will see by the statement of Mr. Drummond the manner 
in which this Secret Service Department is run, and it will be seen 
that on the ist day of January, 1894, the operatives of this em- 
ployment were diversified in their politics, they having been em- 
ployed, ostensibly at least, for their special skill as detectives, and 
there was every phase of tics in this country involved in the 
personnel of the le. was even a Mugwump there, and 
one man who, it is said calmly and deliberately, had 1) plitics at 
all. The manner in which that office was looted appears in this 
statement; and then comes the charming fact that the civil-serv- 
ice law of my country was extended over these thief-catchers; 
and there they are, but a le Republican left, merely a speci- 
men, not a case, to show what evolution could do. 

Orrice or DruMMoND’s Derective AGENCY, 
New York City, November 25, 159. 


Dear Sire: Believing <2 be interested in what I have to say is my 
seeeenah tocling, G2) our otaetanl abaaen te to tare Pameed © wcgres on 
. ve o8 By 

of the test umbugs ever teetad the of this country. I re- 
fer to the extending of the civil service to the 30,000 officeholders by the Pres- 
ident, after he had in office a sufficient time to enable his assistants— 
his subordinates—to turn out of office Republican, no matter what his 


you i that list of mee es ean: 
the rs a few months since that had asked a of the 30, ° 
plowess. erred to herein be sent to Congress; secondly, because I know 
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ou will be consulted more than most Congressmen by the President after 
arch 4 next regarding ma‘tters generally. Now, tobe more explicit, among 
the 30,000 employees were the members of the Secret Service division in the 


Treasury ment. I believe that an inquiry will disclose the fact that 
no ruling of the President can have any force under the civil-service law that 
places W thin the classified service the Secret Service division of the Treas 


ury for the reason that there is no such division known to law. 

There is no such division mentioned on the statute books; such a division 
was never created by Congress, and it has no status in law. Very few. if 
any, members of either branch of Congress know anything about what the 
Secret Service division is. The facts are these: At the request, or upon the 
recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury, a lump sum of money is 
appropriated annually by Congress for the suppression of counterfeiting; 
there iS nothingin the act directing how the money shall or may be expended 
it goes into what is termed the Treasury appropriations, simply because the 
secretary of the Treasury, instead of the Attorney-General, has asked for it. 
Nothing is stated how it is to be expended; no lawful authority is even given 
the Secretary to expend it at all, but usage suggests that the Secretary may 
disburse it as he sees fit; therefore he selects‘from the public a man and ap- 

ints him, without authority of law, “ Chief of the Secret Service division.” 

e next @ ints several clerks, and calis them clerks in the Secret Service 
division. ext he asks Congress to make an appropriation of about $11,000 to 
sustain or pay for the chief and clerks of the Secret Service division. (Mind 
you, there never has been any law enacted authorizing the Secret Service 
division.) 

Congress, acting from year to year from what their predecessors have 
done, makes tae appropriation, believing they areproperly furnishing means 
to carry ona branch of government that hasa lawful existence. Very well, 
the Seeretary now has a chief, clerks, and a messenger, and money to pay 
them; sc he directs the chief to employ or recommend for employment a 
number of men taken from the general public, and the Secretary proceeds to 
appoint operatives, special operatives, and assistant operatives, and allows 

chief to fix the per diem of each according to his idea of their worth and 
without toany law forsame. These men are paid a per diem from $3 
to $7 for days inthe year. Of course, if there appears reason for them to 
work on Sunday they do it, but such is not often the case. Nevertheless, 
jeg ea per diem men, but are paid for the same number of days in the year 
as man whose yearly salary is fixed by the statute. This, then, is the 
whole of the so-called Secret Service division of the Treasury Department. 

I now ask you if the civil-service law can be extended to protect a corps 
of men who are employed without any authority of law except by inference? 


I will now give you a verbatim copy of the act appropriating the money 
that is used or the maintenance of the Secret Service division of the Treas- 


“Suppressing counterfeiting and other crimes: For the expenses of de- 
tecting, arresting, and delivering into the custody of the United States mar- 
shal having ju iction, dealers and pretended dealers in counterfeit money, 
and persons engaged in counterfeiting Treasury notes, bonds, national bank 
and other securities of the United States and of foreign governments 
as as the coins of the United States and of foreign governments, and 
other felonies committed against the laws of the United States relating to 
ee oey and bounty laws, including $4,00) to make the necessary investiga- 
tion claims for reimbursement of expenses incident to the last sickness 
and burial of deceased pensioners under section 4718 of the Revised Statutes, 
and $5,000 for the necessary investigation of violations of section 5209 of the 
Re Statutes, and for no other purpose whatever.” * * * 

The wording of this appropriation has been changed to suit the various 
chiefs from year to year, as you will see by looking over the Digest of Appro- 
priations each year back to 1890. 

ing the personnel of the Secret Service division on January 1, 1894: 

A. L. Drummond, New York, chief, Republican. 

Andrew Mc Williams, Kentucky, chief clerk, Blackburn Democrat. 

E. McOmber, New York, operative, Republican. 
ward A. Abbott, Cleveland, Ohio, operative, Republican. 

ry M. Burnett. New Jersey, operative, Republican. 
Micheal G. Bauer, Kentucky, operative, Republican. 
Albert R. Barrett, Pennsylvania, ial operative, Republican. 
Thomas B. Carter, Indiana, operative, Democrat. 
William H. Forsyth, New York, operative, Democrat. 
William P. Hazen, Ohio, operative, Democrat. 
Nicholas R. Harris, California, operative, Democrat. 
William B. Linder, Pennsylvania, operative, Republican. 
Daniel McSweeney. New York, operative, Republican. 
John F. McCullough, Missouri, operative, Republican. 
Thomas L. Porter, Lilinois, operative, Democrat. 
Eli M. Stedman, Iowa, operative, Republican. 
James J. Scanlon, New York, operative, Republican. 
Joseph A. Walker, Colorado, operative, Mugwump. 
Thomas T. Callaghan, New York, assistant operative, Republican. 
Frank uerill, Pennsylvania, assistant operative, Republican. 
Matthew T. Griffin, New York, assistant operative, Democrat. 
William C. Wood, sees’. assistant operative, Republican. 
George E. Hayes, New York, assistant operative, Republican. 
Richard Brunazzi, Texas, special operative, Republican. 
George W. Drummond, New York, informer, Kepublican. 
William J. Burns, Ohio, assistant operative, appointed as Republican, 


bes Democrat. 
ay hilus, Pennsylvania, informer, Republican. 
. Rock, Washington, D. C., clerk, no politics. 

W. H. Moran, Laurel, Md., clerk, Democrat. 
Virginia H. Carpenter, New York, clerk, Republican. 
Martha D. Green, District of Columbia, clerk, Democrat. 
dames C. Graves, Kentucky, messenger, Democrat. 
©. Kentucky, clerk, Democrat. 


B i Columbani, New Jersey, informer, Republican. 
-four. ail told. 
1, 1894, A. L. Drummond resigned as chief, by request of Sec- 


Sa , and William P. Hazen, of Ohio, was aavenest chief. At the 
date ident Cleveland extended the civil service to cover the employees 
of the Secret-Service division every Republican except Frank Esquerill had 


out of the service and the filled by Democrats—that is, 18 

19 including the chief—while only 1 Democrat, James C. Graves, 

he a Breckinridge Democrat, had been disturbed. That left of the 
34, 14, the remaining 11 of which were of Democratic origin, 1 mug- 
lno tics, 1 Republican, and 1 turn coat Republican: or, in plain 


i 
— out-and-out Republican was left in the service out of the orig- 

3 at the time dent Cleveland made his philanthropic (+) 

agg BY 30,000 old and trusted employees the protection of the 
service. id any one else, ever witness such hombug? Of 

irse I do not know the percentage of good, honest, and worthy Repub- 


hy sacrificed in the rest of the 30,000, but Lopine the average 
the same after the three years’ pruning by Logan Carlisle and 


it, first, is this: The President did not have power to include the 
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so-called Secret Service (existing without law) in hisorder. Second, if he did, 
was it not a wrong that should be righted by at once taking it out of the 
classified service, together with the balance « th 1.000 about the 5th of 
March, 1897? 

Had I remained at Washington, it was my t to have drafted an 
act having for its purpose the creating of a nat ice or detective force 
allotting a certain number of men for each State, with fixed salaries, and then 
at the commencement subject all aspirants to a vil-service examination 
along the line of the duties to b performed, and app t ew! proved 
most worthy, whether they chanced to be eort ther ] tical faith. 
I believe this should be done at on I believe t ippropriation that has 
been made from year to year by Congress, f ay pos t clearly rr not 
at all defined and authorized by law, should t t l; tha 1 the 
coming Congress not a dollar should be appr r at t tuntila 
law is enacted creating a lawful bureau or div ito be int ted with the 
expending of the money 

have written you at length because [ know e\ word I writ n the 
interest of good, honest, intellirent government 

Iam not a candidate for any office, and do1 \ on that accow Ifa 
new chief is to be appointed, a fit man can be found in E. A. Abbott 4° 
ent director of the police department at Cleveland, 0) [ have the | on 
to class as my acquaintance, and I believe asmy friend, the honored William 


McKinley, President elect 


[ worked hard for his election, and contributed 
my money as much as I was able to the national and State commit 4, and 
Iam willing to give my time and such humble service as IT am capa! of to 
go to Washington when Congress assembles, at my own expense, to assist in 
bringing about a reform, as I believe the creating a national and lawful 
police detective force would be, and the discontinuance of the make-believe 
force we now have and which grew out of war ti: und has since | )neg- 
lected from year to year until by hypocrisy it has been foisted upon the 
American people as a “ good thing ** and encircled in the immaculate folds of 
that ** Mugwump”™ creation, the civil service 

Think of it! Not one of the men inthe field for ind only two or three 
in the office force have or can pass any sort of fair examination. Of course, 
not one of the field force, not even the chief, has passed any kind of exami- 
nation. They were picked up here and there,some of them previously re- 


moved for cause,appointed operatives,and then a fence built around them 
by Mr. Cleveland in his philanthropy (?), and all on the outside told that they 
must pass a rigid examination as to mental and moral character before they 


could even hope to have an application considered. I should very much like 
to hear from you on this matter. [can furnish documentary proof of almost 
every allegation herein,and much more that will help you, provided you in- 
tend to take this branch of the Government out of the «ut and place it on 
the statute books, where it belongs and should be, as we are the only great 


nation which has not a lawful body of men to look after the unlawful acts of 
its people. 
Your obedient servant, 


A. L. DRUMMOND. 


Hon, CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, Athens, Ohio 

The foregoing, it will be seen, justifies my statement that in 
violation of law, cold-blooded and uneconscientiously, they have 
looted the Departments of the Government and seized upon the 
men who were not covered by the provisions of the civil-service 
law. 

THE ORIGINAL CIVIL-SERVICER LEGISLATION—THE PRESENT 
WIDE AND UNJUSTIFIED DEPARTURE 

Mr. Speaker, I come now to discuss, in connection with the ag- 
gressions and growth of this bureaucracy the original idea of the 
promoters of this legislation. Had there been a suggestion to 
Congress in 1883 that this law would have been construed as it 
has been and the power of the Civil Service Commission have 
grown until it denounced the President and Cabinet officers and 
Congress, it would not have received 10 votes in either branch of 
the legislative body, and I make this statement in the light of the 
proof before us. 

The original effort, following the law of 1853, was the effort of 
Mr. Jenckes, who played to the public galleries in 1866-67. He 
struggled on and on, and encountered defeat in the Thirty-ninth 
Congress by a vote of 72 to 66 in the House, 52 members refusing 
This chimerical system, which has since grown into an 


PRACTICE A 


to vote. 
enactment, was spit upon by the distinguished members of Con- 
gress of that day, and it is pleasant now to consider that among 
the great statesmen of the hour who voted to table the whole 
business we find the names of Mr. Blaine, Mr. Kasson, Senator 
Wilson, Secretary Windom, Senator ALLISON, and Mr. Boutwell, 
while Conkling and Garfield refused to vote. 

At that time Mr. Jenckes was challenged over and over again to 
bring forward any reason why such a law was to be passed. He 
was never able to do it, and finally, after his defeat, as above 
stated, he abandoned the field, so far as Washington and the De- 
partments were concerned, and undertook to try and reach ineffi- 
ciency, as he called it, in the customs and internal-revenue service, 
After the defeat and death of Mr. Jenckes, Mr. Schurz, who has 
never refused an office from any party. no matter what its princi- 
ples were, brought the same bill into the Senate, but it was side- 
tracked by a production of Senator Trumbull. entitled ‘An act 
to prevent importunity and to maintain the independence of the 
Departments.” ‘Senators wanted one thing,” as has been well said 
by another, ‘but the civil-service ‘reformers’ wanted another, 
and finally they both joined hands, but for different objects, to 
reach the same result.” 

Mr. Ham, a most able and iucid writer upon this subject, has 
recently published a small pamphlet in which he reviews, with 
historic accuracy, the rise and promotion of this heresy. The 


Albany (N. Y.) Evening Journal quotes Mr. Ham with the fol- 
lowing indorsement: 


Mr. Ham treats the subject of civil-service reform, modeled after the 
English experiment, intelligently and candidly. 
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This candid writer says: 
DENUNCIATION OF SPOLLSMEN. 
At this juncture the most alarming statements were made in the ee 


press and on the stump, concerning the condition of the civil service. 
alleged to be corrupt, inefficient, and wholly under the control of Con: " 
and the country was flooded with untrue, unjust, and most malicious allega- 
tions and insinuations. The poonte were told that the country had come 
under the yoke of an office-holding oligarchy (Grant) and that its power was 
poisoning the vitals of the Republic. Every man who failed to fall downand 
worship at the British “ competitive’ shrine set up in the market places by 
Dorman B. Eaton was denounced asa “ spoilsman,” and the very air was preg- 
nant with the clamor of the demagogue and the applause of those who lee 
cently followed in the wake of ambitious politicians cloaked in the garb of 
civil-service ‘‘ reformers,” while bells were tolled to warn the people against 
danger from the * officeholders"’ under General Grant. 

Let us glance at the situation and conditions which existed about this time. 

The nation had just emerged from a death struggle to maintain its own 
existence. To raise the needed revenue, obtain supplies, and distribute them 
promptly to vast armies called into the field a large number of officeholders 
not seeind in time of peace. Contractors were a necessary evil, and coming 
in contact with the peace contingent in office, abuses outside the Depart- 
ments may have come to infest the public service. The impetus of the war 
force was se great, and the peril so Gninent, that the final result found the 
Government generously tardy in coping with evils which had crept in and 
attached themselves like barnacles to places invested with more or less power; 
millions of war and other claims remained to be adjusted, and the new system 
of internal-revenue taxation had become necessary. 

Heavy amounts of revenue were and would long require to be raised, not 
only to repair losses, but to reward patriotism and to pay our indebtedness. 
A large force must be kept employed, and for the reasons stated, it was not 
entirely clean. This abnormal situation brought to the surface a lot of 
theorists, ambitious demagogues—reformers, some of whom were jealous of 
the civil and milita peseren me presse, in Congress and at the front, 
had carried the nation suc y through a great war. The conditions 
became ripe and the moment favorable to commence an agitation for any- 
thing that promised * reform.”’ 

Only a month or two after General Lee’s surrender a select committee on 
“retrenchment” was in the Honse to investigate matters, and there 
was a suggestion in the resolve that the inquiry extend to the subject of > 

tmentas to office, to the examination of persons for p'ace, and to the pol- 

ey of contin them in office for a fixed term. That was the original iden, 

and, aside from Mr. Jenckes’s effort, that was the starting point of the pres- 
ent civil-service law. 

A train of abuses is the inevitable result of a civil war; they would have 
been ually removed without “competitive " examinations, because the 
trouble was not so much in the Departments as outside of them, but “ civil- 
service reform " was eprung upon the poole who were bearing heavy bur- 
dens, and they were made lieve—by diligent efforts—that the remedy 
lay in this pretended reform. Petitions were circulated, editorials-written, 
and speeches made which finally resulted in an educated clamor for the civil- 
service scheme that was eventually foisted upon the people. Public men 
who had labored hard during the war in Congress and had grown semen, oe 

to gradually favor somet genres. which would relieve them 
the “tm rtunity * of those who desired places. These men were not brought 
to take this elixir because they either deemed the ‘‘competitive idea neces- 
sary, or that it contained the elevating, eradicating, and purifying ualities 
claimed for it by the civil-service reformers. It simply furn ma- 
chinery to relieve men from importunity.” 

For five y¥ 1866 to 1871—the House of Representatives persist- 
ently refused to accept the civil-service idea, but the people had been plied 
with all sorts of statements relating to the publie service, and they finally 
tock alarm. Not one in ten thousand, however, comprehended what the 
“yeform’ meant. Some interpreted it to signify a decrease in taxation and 
the purifying of the public service and as much more as an active and 
imaginary m could be wrought to conceive. But Con 
move, until finally the “com; 


t was 


refused to 

” idea was hed on asa“ rider” to 

oquatyy art appropriation bill d the last hours of the session of 1870. 

To attach this scheme soon cee tion bill smacked of unfair method. 

The motion to lay it on the table escaped defeat in the Senate by barely 1 
vote, and it was acce by the House under protest from General 

and by a minority vote. It is known as section 1753 of the Revised ‘ 

and remains in force. It thrust upon the President a responsibility which he 

did not desire and in a form which he did not suggest. The President had 

felt the pressure of “ importunity "’ and wished to get relief therefrom, but 

above all he regarded the real evil to be the careless recommendations of 

— for place by Senators and Representatives almost inevitable during 

war. 

In December, 1870, President Grant said that in mercantile pursuits “ the 

man who gives a letter of recommendation toa friend to enable him 

to obtain ot astranger is regarded as morally responsible for the integ- 

ee to meet his obligations. A reformatory law 

w would enforce that principle against all indorsers of persons for pub- 

would _e great caution ta making recommendations * 
ere Was assu y no “ cory ve” idea conveyed t suggestion— 
no indorsement in it to prevens "hat “even; no intimation that it 


was necessary. 
TACTICS OF THE REFORMERS. 


But the scheme had obtained a footing: and the reformers became sup- 
posedly intrenched behind a law which left its success or failure to rest upon 
President. They at once de to hold him, rather than them- 
selves, responsible for any failure of the experiment; and the work of de- 
nouncing every man who declined to accept their civil-service elixir or “com- 
—— * eo und was begun with renewed vigor, at Government s 
reports to the President. The word “reform” had been used to thrust 
upon the country something which the people did not want nor understand. 


JACKSON AS AN EXAMPLE. 


Even the idea of using the word ‘‘reform”’ in the manner stated was not 
original. That word was just as effectually employed during the Adminis- 
trations of Adams and Jackson politicians to seeure Jackson’s election, 
and to excuse his removals ce, as the modern civil-service reformers 
used it to bring the “ competitive ’ idea to the statute book. 

Some modern “reformers “ there were who pa ry the cry would capture 
Republicans, tear them aver from their party, build up the “ Liberal move- 
ment, perhaps make Carl Schurz President. “hey were simply handling the 
word “ reform " as it had been used in the daysof Benton, Clay, and Calhoun; 
just as Mr. Benton raised a ‘select committee on executive patronage” in 

828 under cover of a desire to reform the civil service. He and his friends 
then pretended to believe that the ship of state was about to go to pieces on 


the rock of “ patronage,” and danger were hoisted on eve 
and — brightly tehie, The were told that unless aaa 
done, the nation would surely go bowwows without confes- 


demnition 
sion or prayer. The cry went up that the President had too much power; 


— 
the civil-service reformer of more modern times tells us t 2 = 
Senator and Representative had too much influence. hat the averag 

The Jackson adherents wanted their man and their principles and poli 

revail, and they raised the civil-service “reform” war ery. Jackson . 
oe in 1829, and six years later, in 1835-36, Clay and Calhoun com) 
and raised a select committee on civil-service reform. Calhoun had {. 
out of line because of his stand 
desired to punish Jackson. 

The wording of the Calhoun-Clay resolve was so similar with that | 
as the Jenckes resolution in 1866-67 that it seems easy to divine wher.- 
latter came. Cursory examination will convince the most skeptical t}): 
civil-service reformers of 1866-1883 drew all their inspiration as to pret. 
need and necessity for civil-service reform in this country from the r. 
made by Benton in 1826-27, and Clay and Calhoun in 1835—%s. 

The Calhoun-Clay report in 1835-36 that honest and capable ; 
were dismissed to make room for the base and corrupt; that the otficn. \, 
made the spoils of victory, the reward of partisan service, and the 1m, 
substituting man worship for ee To these allegations the rvs 
of 1866-1883 added but two i : That the civil service was ineffi: 
the ——e of constituents e: rating. 
by saying t. 


on nullification; and, if ambitious. h. 


" . Benton met the attack 
by hat it proceeded from political animosities and was wi1/.,), 
t the charges emanated from barnacles who had been removed hy .J.,. 

Mr. Calhoun pointed out to Benton that his position was quite inow,. 
with the language of his (Benton's) report in 1826, when the latter ani \,\. 
friends were assailing Adams, and the point made by the South Ca . 
Senator was well taken. Silas Wright was on the floor of the Senate 4), 
made sport of the fears expressed in the Olay-Calhoun report leyeled 
Jackson. He said: 

“ How are most of these officeholders appointed? Upon the recoinmenda 
tions and petitions of the ie themselves, upon certificates of charactor 
tability, and moral w made by those whoare neighborsand friends 
of the candidate, who know him a intimately, an isually 
on the recommendation of the ntatives here of the person a, } 
Are we, then, to assume that offices are bestowed as rewards tor jr; 
service, without respect to merit?” 

William L. Marcy's familiar remark, which the advocates of civil sory ji, 
reform so delight to recall from its slumbers, viz, that ‘to the victors bolony 
thes Eekcsnded batt daetanat baerine he 7s suppressed. 
Mr. tadded, “* but I do not mean to sa b the victors should plu der 
their own camp.” Aa important malideation. indeed; one that car 
ac lete refutation the cupdarection generally placed on his orig 
remark by the civil-service le. 

In other words, while the tical which sueceeds has a right to t 
offices—in order to enforce eet and its principles upon the country. if 
it can—the argument was, is, that its ap: tees have generally been 

y that they might best serve 
the public interests, but to accomplish the purpose indicated, and in the very 
Sons, Se and most positive men were, as a 
rule, appointed. No poli party will “plunder its own camp,” and thus 
en r its power by selecting dishonest, corrupt, or inefficient persons tv 
hold office in time of peace. 
COLLAPSE OF THE ORIGINAL IDBA. 


The original law of 1871 vided that the President might 
** prescribe such or the admission of persons into the 
civil service of the United States as may best promote efficiency,” 
etc. Following the passage of that act came the zealous efforts of 
the reformers to prepare rules and ions to make the scheme 
work out their theories, failed, and the competitive idea 
finally collapsed in 1875-76. President, General Grant, said 
distinctly in his message of December, 1875, that— 

f Congress ourns legislatio subject of civil 
cama tien ten hen ped ote em 9 ene ea vayetem and 
will abandon it. examinations will be abandoned. 

Congress, wisely and deliberately, and with its eyes wide open, 
did adjourn without “ positive tion.” Now, inthis con- 
nection it is impo: to see w or not the allegations of 
corruption and inefficiency the Republican Admin- 
istration of that day were true or . This child of despotism 
was born of those declarations; whatever there is of it now lad its 
birth and origin because of the declarations made that in 175-7) 
there was a condition in the Departments at Washington that re- 
quired an enactment of this character. 

There was not one officer of the General Government, nor bu- 
reau, that did not denounce as an outrage the slanders upon whic!) 
these proceedings were based. it was not strange to the men 
of those days that slanders emanate from certain of the 
sources promoting this reform. The Third Auditor of 
the Treasury said that the cl appointed by competitive exam- 
ination were not su to appointed in the old way. The 
Supervising Architect said the civil-service law had led to 
demoralization, rivalries, and intrigues, and that no examination 
was of any Value compared with tests, and he advised 
the repeal of so much of the law as had at that time been passed 
into enactment, to wit, section 1758 of the Revised Statutes. 

The New York naval officer said that the examinations resorte'| 
to under the = eee a ewedacing — oe 
service appointees equally as efficient as any appointed under the 

"The Desak: Chebechteiten of ak Waiemndi ata the ils f it 
- evils from 1 
exceeded benefits.” 


the 
PR yi oe — Postmaster-General said that “9 law ‘ ae 
ort of properly or filling its mission;” but, as this 
writer has orsil cath thie Teaiade we kept and the words 
Se henchmen,” “ "and “‘reform ” were sung 
echoed throughout the h of 
air which 





é 


rule 


and throughout the 
surrounded politicians out of ong pga had traded on 
1 


which unfortunately failed, to 
get rid of this whole business and go back to the simpler and moro 


~ 
% 
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effective termsof the law of 1853, as amended. In 1872 Senator 

nter, of Wisconsin, one of the great leaders of the Repub- 
lican , moved an amendment to an appropriation bill to re- 
peal w. It failed by aslender majority of 8. But in 1874 
the House of tatives did attach an amendment to repeal 
the eivil-serviee law of 1871. The Senate refused to concur, but 
moved to amend by striking it out and to give $15,000 to enforce 
the law, and in conference the action of both branches failed and 
civil-service reform substantially came to adead stop. Theeffect 
was, is, and remains that the competitive system was abandoned 
and denounced all along its pathway up to this date. 


THE REAL OBJECT OF THE LAW. 


The real object of the law, it was claimed at the time, was to 
make men in public stations accountable for their recommenda- 
tions, and Senator MorRiL said that he desired to prevent intoxi- 
cation among employees; and yet, as Mr. Ham has well said: 

The average civil-service reformer of to-day will say that the one great pur- 
pose .——- 1871 was = pring RS — Geo. Ld Saran, te Oe 

t patronage power ic . 1 8S contrarie of ideas 
te ittle wonder that the competitive idea of 1871 came to an untimely end. 
Senators did not concede that there was corruption or inefficiency in the 
grades which the law would reach. 

No greater scandal or outrage was ever perpetrated upon the fair 
name of the American people than at the beginning of the civil- 
service law. There was no necessity for greater efficiency or 

urer morals in the Departments at Washington or in the great 
puresns in other cities. , 

The Senators of 1871 made swift progress to denounce the whole 
business, and addressing himself to the Trumbull bill in that year 
Senator Morton, of Indiana, one of the great leaders of the Repub- 
licam party, said: 

It is said that there area large number of incompetent and worthless 
clerks Is that true’ | believe the clerks here are as competent 
qualified. and men of as good character, as can be found in any 
country. I believe our Syn ane vine now qongates as we if =, — 
than at former period of our history. © have gone on improving anc 
rodureninge: and the civil service is getting better from year to yen. - 

Senator Cameron, the great champion of the party in Pennsyl- 
vania said: 

Take them altogether, I do not believe there is a more efficient, a more 
honest, a more useful, and a worse paid body of people than these clerks. 

of the Treasury, Mr. Richardson, who was ap- 

to and whowas in that year a man of courage, who was 

that a@ man who was not afraid of the babble and bluster 
of the noisy element in the country, said: 

The business in the Treasury, upon the whole, is not only done in a satis- 


» but it will com in accuracy and efficiency with the busi- 
ness of the country generally which is carried on by corporations and indi- 


He also affirmed “‘ that the removals were no greater than was 


a 


needed to insure vigor and infuse new life in the Department.” 
At a time the high a ewe I believe, not yet = 

serted his political party, althoug’ was, perhaps, making reac 

qdilinhinacens due tatex ehepapmente, sett . " 

wi 

Be Le ee ashington are well or badly managed was 
Baffled and completely routed in his assaults the Govern- 

ment and upon the atal service in W , he said 


E 


it was a matter of insignificance whether they were well or 
badly run. They were to be reformed whether there was any re- 
form needed or not. In this connection it is well to quote what 
ve Baker, of New Hampshire, said recently ia a 

speech in this House: 
pempateTincrs What M6 personel wns foots 6 Tern by scteal coe 


and, by business and other relations with that ment, [ 
and I tell you that there has never been in the 
tment, a time when it was so well managed. 
ha who so honestly and Sey Gecharyed 

as during tha’ “spoils” time from 1865 to 1875. 
eame a little tinkering of the law in a legislative appro- 
bill of August 15, 1876, and then came the great struggle 
e 


; 


HET 
io 
fj 


hi 


blic sentiment, and Mr. Ham has so well stated t 
libelous efforts that were made in that direction that 
I reproduce his remarks: 

This only seemed to whet the keen appetite of the reformers, who com- 
meneed a , and for coven years in public print, in ccuvens 
and on ae OSeene which 

a wicoiiatee b to a, <A sufficient proportions to terrif 
the ive branch into pee on eebeate act. Accord- 
— Mr. Hayes was prevailed to Mr. Eaton to show how 
™ ” examinations had w: in England andhere. That gentle- 
man on a brochure of 266 printed about two years and four 
ata salary, back to the Norman invasionand tracing the 


good 
gh a hee abuses in the British Empire, desiring, of course, 
Eee country assume that what had Et trem the rule of En- 


i 





glish and feudalism existed here p Apres to be precipitated 
. unless the * titive was at once. 
and in to excite and alarm, but it had no 
whatever to the ex ons of our civil . And the 
which it conveyed, to wit, that the abuses in England had been 
“service “* ey mapas — |, 
historical effort. r. Eaton's report showed amen 
' 000 voters. In some districts 10, 13, or 
an n was in 
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full blast. 
4.500 


sons foisted on the Government between 1837 and 1855 several were found ab- 
solutely incompetent because of 
Dickens 


the United States, printed at Government expense 


it. 


ment. 


it had its origin in the Senate of the United States. 
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Ninety members went up to Parliament on a total vote of but 
rhree lords controlled 31 members of the Commons. Of over 50 per 
old age; 


titled barnacles, spoken of by Mr. 


Many others of the 50 were found entirely unqualified for divers other 


reasons, such as bad character, ill health, and some could neither read nor 
write. Of 20) persons examined under | ld system in 1855 in England 285 
were rejected because of ignorance in spelling and arithmeti There was 
assuredly need of education in England—even if it had t me under the 
guise of “competitive” examinations. But the scholastic effort to draw a 
parallel between the situation there and here was dev f truth in its sug- 
gestion and lacking in true American pride. [t was an insinuating libel upon 


But this did not succeed and no civil-service law grew out of 
A well and distinguished civil-service reformer assailed Mr. 
Dawes, a Senator from Massachusetts, to know why the law had 


not been passed, and Mr. Dawes said, ‘‘ How can you expect a law 
to be passed by Congress when the constituents of C 
not want it?” 
course, I know that it is true that no law which is very much in 
advance of the prevailing tone of public morality is ever effectu- 
ally executed. 


ongress do 


And one of the theorists of that day said: ** Of 


It will not execute itself.” 
Mr. Dawes said, in that connection, ‘‘ We can not get the legis- 


lation and make it permanent unless our constituents behind us 
will support us in it. 
and thereupon acheap-John stereotype system of printed headings 
and the old, old style of petitions, signed promiscuously in coun- 
try stores and post-offices and everywhere, poured in upon Con- 
gress as an evidence of a growing public sentiment. 


We never rise higher than the fountain;” 


Now came the partial sanction of the civil-service reform move- 
It did not originate in the House of Representatives; it 
never came from any immediate representatives of the people, but 
Its progenitor 
ostensibly was Mr. Pendleton. It has been well said, and is true, 
that the bill containing the competitive scheme was handed to 
Mr. Pendleton, and was reported favorably, devoid of sections 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14, which really contain all of reform there 
is in the civil-service law. 

The Senate amended the bill as reported by adding the above 
sections; 11, 12, 13, and 15 coming from Senator HAWLEY, who 
now has views on this great question, and section 14 from she late 
Senator Beck. Mr. Pendleton never drafted a line of the experi- 
ment. As Senator Miller said: 

The bill is the joint work of a number of educated gentlemen who are 
organized for the purpose of promoting a reform in the civil service. 

Senator Ingalls said: 


This bill is not devised by either political party in the Senate; it was sent 
here by a self-constituted commission of exceedingly holy and wise men out- 
side the Senate. It doesnot represent the sentiment of either of the political 
parties in this body. I know who drew up this bill; I know who sent it here, 
and I know the motives and the incentives that are being used to pass it. 


And he added: 


This bill appears to be supported by each party for the purpose of cheating 
the other. It is sustained by one party upon grounds that are absolutely 
adverse to those on which it is supported by the other, and it will end by 
defrauding both. 


And who will say that to-day the intelligent, far-seeing, and 


shrewd men of all political parties do not recognize that they have 
and their constituents have and the country has been cheated by 
this bill? 


Senator Logan said: 


I do not protest against certain Senators constantly discussing this ques- 
tian, based upon the corruption of the clerical force of this country, because 
it has no foundation in fact. 

But Mr. Pendleton then and there waved a flag of compromise 
which alone saved the bill, by declaring: 

It has been said that the abandonment of the spoils system will retain in 
office the intments of the Republican party. I donot think so. There 
is no proposition tc extend the term of office nor any wise to limit the power 
of removal. 

But to-day the Civil Service Commissioners demand that the 

wer of removal shall belimited by an Executive order which the 

executive has no constitutional power toissue, and ina recent arti- 
clein the Forum thechairman of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Association says that the weak spotsin the lawas 
itstands to-day are, first, that there isno powerof removal and, in 
fact and by inference, that no Presidential order can limit the 
power of the appointing heads of the Departments from making 
removals with or without cause, excepting in so far as the Presi- 
dent can coerce the judgment and action of his Cabinet; and see- 
ond, that there is no provision for the disabled; thatis, there is no 
civil-pension list. As I have already said, that will be the next 
step needed. The step has already been taken by the honorable 
chairman of the Civil Service Committee of this House. 

I shall here incorporate some of the pertinent discussions when 
this bill was pending. These choice excerpts are collated from 
speeches of HAWLEY, Pendleton, and Sherman, and has been well 
expressed by Senator MorGaAn in the following: 

Is not “importunity " the great evil against which we have to contend? 
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So it appears that— 


The object of Senators on both occasions was relief against the importani- 
ties of those who desired places. The competitive scheme would throw all 
the minor office hunters upon the Civil Service Commission. It was not that 
competitive examinations were necessary. That idea would simply furnish 
the machinery which would attain the other desired result. And the conse- 
quence was that independently of the competitive scheme its machinery 
would defend men from “ importunity.”’ 


That is to say, distinguished Senators who had risen upon the 
wave of results achieved by the workingmen of their party at 
home wanted to put a legal barrier between the importunities for 
reward of their constituents wh» haa made them great. This was 
the declared position, but General Haw Ley, the gallant old soi- 
dier, hero, and statesman of Connecticut, has said, as stated by Mr. 
Ham, and I quote a considerable amount of the collation of that 
indefatigable writer: 


“ Nine-tenths of those who do the head work in the great political campaigns 
at home, in town and county and State committees, and who are at the polls 
distributing ballots, serving as counters, running out to bring in voters,and 
attending to correspondence are men who serve with no care for, no thought 
nor expectation of ever holding a political office. Nine-tenths of the men 
wno subscribe money for the honorable uses of a campaign are of the same 
description. There has been a deal of unlimited and nonsensical abuse on 
that subject.” 

Why should Senators and Representatives erect a barrier between them- 
selves and these men and the public service, seek the labor and financial as- 
sistance even of party friends, and then be able to turn about and say, n 
answer to a request for a position, “Oh, I can’t help you; all the places are 
under thecivils:rvice.” They ought toadd—even if itis in a whisper—-** which 
I helped to enact and now vote to continue.” Ex-Senator Vilas gave the sna 
away when he said on the floor of the Senate April 7, 1896: “ The relief whic 
has been omens oz Senators and Representatives, not to speak of those in- 
trusted with the offices of the Government, is in itself a second item of great 
consequence," 

It may be of great consequence for a Senator to be able to turn a constitu- 
ent down with the leverage of a law of his own creation, but the Senator who 
gloried in it has himself been retired,and the pecple are ready to retire more 
who may think as lhe does. 

But in what way are Senators and Representatives advantaged by this law, 
50 far as it may tend to relieve them from “importunity?” ithout a civil- 
service law they would be asked to secure “appointments."’ Under the law 
they are importuned to keep persons in and also to secure reinstatements. 
We think the law increases the volume of importunity. 

It is by and through political parties that this Government has worked out 
its test achievements and advances—and all before civil-service reform 

an existence! By and through parties come purification, exposures of 
wrong, and economies. Destroy one of the incentives which a small percent- 
age of party workers have—reward for fidelity and zeal—and a republican 
form of = will gradually lapse into a state of coma. Political oo 
ties are the vitalizing forces of our =e. They consist in part of workers 
and organizers, not one in a thousand of whom seek Federal positions! 

The strife between the comparatively few who do develops the unobjec- 
tionable and qualified person. The eemeten is that unless competitive 
examination is resorted to rae incompetents. The whole country is full 
of — persons! Would Mr. Gage or any other bank president wantin 
a teller, cashier, note clerk, or other officer go to some “competitive ” schoo. 
for such an officer? And why not, as well as for a clerk in the Treasury? 


So now it becomes pertinent to ascertain what was the real in- 
centive of the Senators to pass the Pendleton bill. Was the civil 
service inefficient? I have already more than once commented; I 
shall continue to comment. 

President Arthur said in 1881: 

I declare my dissent from the severe and almost indiscriminate censure 
with which the present civil servants of the Government have been recently 
assailed. That they are, as a class, indolent, inefficient, and corrupt is a 
statement which has been often made and widely credited, but when the 
extent, variety, deticacy, and importance of their duties are considered, the 
= majority of the employees of the Government are, in my judgment, 

eserving of high commendaticn. 

“IT protest vigorously against the extreme denunciation of the existing sys- 
tem of this country,” said Mr. Hawney. “It has become a fashion very 
longeny among a class of men who have or claim for themselves a superior 
culture to the average, to speak of the whole public service of this country 
ascorrupt. They havenorighttosuchlanguage. * * * I[haveanunutter- 
able eer for the man who justifies neglect of his public duties by 
talking about the dirty waters of politics." 


So the law was passed in fraud. It was conceived in sin, and 
brought forth in iniquity, for it is always iniquitous to intend to 
a law for one purpose, when covertly and secretly you intend 
t shall operate for another purpose. It went through the House 
in fraud of the rights of the members of the House and the people 
whom they represent. It was never intended to cover anyt 
but the Departments in Washington, and that alone in its appli- 
cation to the clerical force. Had any man in those days said that 
that law would be tortured to affect the appointment by the Presi- 
dent himself of an assistant messenger in the White House, there 
would have been no vote in favor of it on the floor of the Senate. 
It was an experiment to be tried upon the clerks in the Depart- 
ments. The whole line of debate shows it. Mr. Pendleton him- 
self says: 

I said that this wasa tentative effort; thatit was intended to be an experi- 
ment; and it is because it is tentative, because it is intended as an experi- 
ment, that the committee thought it advisable to limit it. 

Limit it to what? Why, to the very subjects that we say to-day 
it is limited to. Pendleton, its author, understood it so; Pendle- 
ton, its putative father, knew what it meant. 

In 1888 Mr. Cox said that when the Pendleton bill came over 
from the Senate the House was about to take up an important 
shipping bill, and he at once proposed to Mr. Kasson, of Lowa, 


that a vote be taken on the Pendleton bill without debate. and it 
was passed in that way, or, as Mr. Cox expressed it, “on tho tidal 
wave of an emotion,” and that emotion has emotioned out of office 
every Administration that has touched it with a single item, ang 
its baneful effects are just being felt in this country; and hore I 
quote from Mr. Ham what this experiment has cost the peoplo 
of the United States: : 
Asan epee it has been used and abused as has no other Jaw .. 
the statute books. Specific details or cases to sustain this asse,tio., y:)) 
doubtless be forthcoming in due time; it is sufficient to now say that +)... 
been done through the general rules, the special rules applicable t. _ 


partment, and the regulations, for be it known that thecivil-servicw-1,,.) 


commission, or board of control of the Federal patronage, the thro. non’? 
over 87,000 places, and their predecessors, have erected a“ machine” under 
those rules that would startle Tweed himself. Its original entrancs oy 4 : 
pointment rules, special rules for each Department, rules for transfor a:,| 

romotions, and its regulations, and that delectable semipolitical ° ine” 
n the ‘Treasury for special or noncompetitive examinations, cover *} j,c¢os 
of small type! Is it any wonder that Senators and Representatiy«. brow 
up their hands” when they attempt to discover what it all means 

The Departments were “ blanketed” under civil-service refor))o) 
land to such an extent in the reach for jurisdiction that farmers a1) )la.k. 
smiths on Indian reservations and employees in sawmills, and eo. <5, oven 
are said to come within the rules. In fact, a doubt hasarisen whether therg 
are enough places “excepted " to satisfy even the very few remaininy appli 
cants from the State of Ohio! 

But I shall have something to say more in detail before I close 
this address. 

In this connection I desire to call attention to one of the infamies 
of this procedure. Grasping for control and plunder ani! jatron- 
age and spoils, this bureau reached out its tentacles and crasped 
the pension boards of the country, and an order of the boss spoils- 
man of the age, Grover Cleveland, extended over the pension 
boards, and it has been gravely intimated that had he remained 
in office four more years he would have extended civil-service 
rules over the ordinary methods of increase of population in the 
country. 

These pension boards are mere auxiliaries of the Commissioner 
of Pensions. They are referees of that officer, to ascertain condi- 
tions and report facts. They are in no sense officers of the Gov- 
ernment, and that fact has been solemnly adjudicated by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and yet this grasping bureau, 
intent upon trampling upon the rights of the American people in 
its grasp for power, has declared that no man shall be a referee of 
the Pension Bureau unless he can pass a civil-service examination. 
Was absurdity ever so absurd? 

There has been inquiry after inquiry addressed to the common 
sense of the le of the country as to why this has been done, 
and there never been but one answer. It had been suspected 
that these boards had some political influence in the country. and 
so when Mr. Cleveland came in, in 1893, he speedily wipe: off the 
face of the earth the old Republican boards; the soldier surgeons 
were driven into retirement, and in the State of Ohio, in cighty- 
eight counties, with three examiners in each county, there were 
not twenty Republican members of these boards left, and there 
were not, so far as I know and so far as I have hear, «ne ex- 
Union soldier left on the boards, and in the Southern States, and 
notably in one of the Southern States, a large proportion of the 
examiners on these boards were and are to this day ex-Confederates. 
These boards, thus constituted as Democratic boards by a Demo- 
cratic President, felt it their duty to take up the work of politics 
in all the various avenues in which they move and exhibit their 
efficiency in the campaign of 1894. 

The civil-service octopus—the Procter crowd—under the instruc- 
tion of the an Carlisles of this country, seized these boards, 
and required, , that they should not be removed except for 
cause, and second, that they should pass a civil-service examina- 
tion. A civil-service examination for what? I say that the pro- 
mulgation of that order and its reference alike is a grievous insult 
to the medical profession of the United States. 

Every one of those gentlemen, one member of those boards, 
must be a graduate of a medical college and must be skilled in 
surgery and must bear a commission and diploma certifying to 
the truth of that claim. They must have had long expericnce 
before they are eligible, and yet by a single proceeding an order is 
issued practically denouncing every diploma held by a p!iysician 
in the United States. They say, “It is true that you have 4 
diploma from the Jefferson Medical College, or the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, or the Bellevue Hospital, that is all true 
enough, but we have a little political machine emanating out 
from Washington that wants to talk over with you the subject- 
matter and see whether your diploma is not a fraudulent diploma; 
to ascertain whether or not by some process you have not fraudu- 
lently gotten yourself constituted a doctor of medicine and sur- 


Cleve. 


r he 

it is the most d ful order that ever emanated from a Pres- 
ident of the United States, and Grover Cleveland was its author 
and the Procter crowd and the Carlisle crowd were its pro- 


moters. Shame upon such an order that seeks to disgrace and 
humiliate a great professional body of gentlemen in the United 
States. What is it donefor? It must have been done for political 
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purposes, for political reasons. It must have been done to take Attending political convention 1 
away from the soldier of the country men in accord with him. Falsely stating age to Civil Service Commission i 
Ninety out of every hundred soldiers of the Union Army are = - aiden eee ean nl : 
Republicans, and this is an effort, and I fear a successful effort, in | Bad habits and reputation ana 
large part at least, to take from the soldier the counsel and advice | Peeing in lottery tickets - 1 
of his friend and transfer it to his political enemy; but I have said | jp." ..0)0% 8. {sturding clement : 
that I would show that less efficiency was attained under the civil | Tampering with mails 
service than under the old system, and I have two or three items | ilure to pay debts am 
of evidence to offer. First, the civil service of the Government | jo. )0) ty ooo and misstatements regard) : 
has been crowded and overcrowded by reason of the inefficiency | iealiieione amd eaieeernien conduct : 
and a of the men who are held in office by virtue of the oe ss insulting and indecent manne: e Py telthe _ 
civil-se ce w. y ene oy eee ete e n .erior off , i 
{ get my from the article heretofore referred to by me, aoa uf ! oa meente concern t 
written b @ chairman of the executive committee of the | Gross carelessness in handling registered mat ‘ ion, ¢ 
National Civil Service Association. In that article it appears ae to reply to ee eorsenpencen ; 
that in 1883, when the civil-service law was passed, there were | On report of pest an ae ; 
131,800 members of the civil service of the Government. In 1897 | Untruthfulness and unreliability \ 
there were 178,717, an increase of 46,917 in thirteen years. This | O}¢N!Dg and reading correspondence passing (I ane 
increase is largely out of proportion to the increase of population | ful statemente nr’ Be Femoral of a follow clerk, and untruth 
in the United States, and yet during that period we have had the a i ie 
Dockery Act and report of the Dockery Commission, which was Total .......-.-.--+------ ah 
carried into execution, by which it was supposed that a large Is it not a remarkable circumstance that this system, this merit 
lopping off of the employees was to take place, but the growth of | System, this system that searches among the higher class, the bet- 
this civil-service domination has been so great that efficiency is | tet element of the country, to fill the various positions —that 54 
no longer the rule. of their product should be removed or discharged for cica- 
Now, I heretofore adverted to the fact that in my capacity as a | tion, 21 for robbing the mails, 53 for various violations of law, 
Member of Congress I requested the appointment, altogether, of | #24 69 for inefficiency? To some of these removals there are at- 
twelve men in the Railway Mail Service, and declared that, so | tached other canses than the ones which [ have put down: but, 
far as I knew, no one of them ever failed of high efficiency, good | £0'mg from the top to the bottom of this list of reasons, if there 
morals, and absolute fitness. I propose to demonstrate the truth | ever was an exhibition of a higher development or a higher degree 
of my statement when I say that competitive examinations and of total depravity than is here exhibited | would like to it 
the action of this bureau have absolutely failed to bring into the | Tell me when it was that under the spoils system a gt es 
ublic service true merit and true fitness. I have already in a | ike this existed. Tell me if there is a Calinet offic r who does 
ormer —— pointed out that two men had received positions in | 20t believe that other agencies which we could com I mig at 
the pub ic service who had been theretofore convicts in penal readily insure the Government against such infamy ol iranud as 
institutions. we have here. Why, this system can not even guard the Govern- 
I hold, Mr. Speaker, in my hand an official statement from the | ™ent against physical defects, and the Civil Service Coumuission 


Railway Mail Service of the dismissals and removals in that serv- 
ice from March 5, 1893, to March 3, 1897. That statement gives 
theofficial record of 560 men who were removed from the Railway 
Mail Service during that period. It gives the date of the appoint- 
ment, the name of the clerk, the line upon which he tonveled, and 
the causeof his removal. Of those 560 removals 271 of them came 
through this merit system, through this competitive-examination 
system; came through the operation of this system that is to 

fy the morals of the civil service and enhance its efficiency; 
came through the system of this high and holy organization that 
says that each of these individuals was fitted for the place. The 
spoilsmen had been rejected. 

oe had been rebuked by these appointments. These 
men come as the output and outgrowth of this purifying and 
purified system. What rejoicing there was when these men 
came forth with the grand and immaculate regalia of absolute 
fitness. There had been examined for these places perhaps 2,000 
men, but there was the taint of the spoilsman upon some of them. 
Some of them did not know how to estimate the distance from the 
earth to the stars. Some of them did not quite understand all the 
peculiar habits of the bugs of America, and some of them were 
uninitiated into the mysteries of logarithms and geometry; but 
these men had a successful examination and ‘‘ washed 
their robes” and made them white and immaculate in the pure 
stream of civil-service examination. 

And now the Department has given to me the reasons why these 
men were dismissed. Opposite each one’s name there appears a 
statement. I hold the a in my hand, Mr. Speaker, and am 
therefore in possession of the record of each one of these men. I 
will not give the names of these men nor the reasons opposite their 
names why they were removed, for I seek not to humiliate them; 
but if any, one of them, through some unwise friend, should chal- 

the truth of my statement, I may be driven to catalogue 

names and embalm them in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 

give the reasons assigned for their removal, but for the purposes 
of my address this would be unnecessary and harmful. 

The following is the aggregate of reasons for these removals: 
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is compelled to figure in this record as having been the victims of 


the false statements of these men in their examinations 
Now, if these facts be true, and they are, and uo fair-ininded 
man in the world will doubt them, no fair-minded man will re- 


quire of me that I shall place the official record which I have in 
my hands in the Recorp; if this be true, | say, what may be in- 
ferred in the entire aggregation of appointments under the civil 
service in the United States? What sort of a hiving of criminals 


have we? What sort of a drag net for incupables have we here? 
What kind of a rallying point for drunkards and gamblers and 
thieves and robbers have we here? This is under the merit sys- 
tem. Good citizens, this is the merit system! This is not the 
spoilsman. His hands have not been smirched by office. They 


have come through the Procter-Carlisle combination in large part. 

Oh, what a record! Whata burning disgrace tothe name of 
America that there is a system that shields these men upon their 
entering the public service by giving them a test that is no test of 
fitness. Why, this Commission violates the law daily and ae 
in its issue of communications to the public. Nor do they tal 
about the language of the original statute. Well might Mr. 
George William Curtis say, as he did say 

If by admission to the civil service nothing were understood but a test of 
mere literary proficiency, then the competitive idea might well be opposed 
as unsatisfactory. 

Pray tell me, ye disciples, what is there other than that? What 
is there left in this matter but their violation of law by an attempt 
to limit the power of removal and the literary examination of the 
applicant. ell might Senator Williams say, as he did say 

There is nothing in this little civil-service bill; nothing in the world. 
does not amount to a hill of beans. It isa little cataplasm to cover only half 
of a sore eye. It is deceptive; it is a sham: it isa mere make-believe, and I 
will not vote for a measure the effect of which is to deceive the people of the 
country. 

Scanning this record, and assuming, as I do, that it is a fair 
illustration of the workings of this entire system, we are not at a 
loss to know how the expenses of the civil service have run up to 
a figure that astound the men at home and abroad. We find that 
in the civil-service law there is nothing to aid the country or to 
po the country from the incursion of bad men into office. 

ere is the utterance of President Arthur: 

It is very questionable whether the attainment of the highest number of 
marks at a competitive examination should be the criterion by which applt- 
cations for appointment should be tested. There are very many character- 
istics which go to make a model civil servant, prominent among which are 
probity, industry, good sense, good habits, good temper, patience, order, 
courteous conduct, self-reliance, and adherence to superior officers 

Here was the wisdom of an experienced man of the world, and 
his suggestions sound like a warning voice in the light of the ex- 
hibit which I have just made. 

The original civil-service law in this connection used the words 
“capacity and fitness,” recognizing in the very language itself 
that these words were not to be considered as synonymous. “And 


It 
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yet,” says Mr. Ham, ‘‘all through the rules made we find this TREASURY DEPARTMENT—continued. 

distinction avoided, and intentionally sc. The word ‘fitness’ is | > 0 

used and the word ‘capacity’ avoided.” Dismissals., Resigna- a Reduc- 
So we find in a single branch of the Government in a single ; ee —e. 

period of four years that sixty-nine men were removed for lack of 

capacity. 


Tee ee 
iene enh 


eer Pangan es 
ee oe 


IRREGULARITIES AND VIOLATIONS OF LAW. 


I come now, Mr. Speaker, to discuss this law from the stand- 
point of its many loopholes for fraud and wrong and the methods 
of itsexecution under the Cleveland Administration, and will point 
a conclusion at the end of a Very small portion of the evidence 
which has accumulated in my hands touching the last four years. 

I introduced into the House of Representatives on the 5th of | Kentucky __.- 
June, 1896, resolutions calling upon each of the Departments of | Louisiana -... 
the Government for detailed statements of the operations of the | Maine --.-------- 
several Departments during the term of Mr. Cleveland, from 
March 4, 1893, to the date of those resolutions. Those resolutions | Michigan 
were forwarded promptly to the several Departments, and upon geeaceote, 
the assembling of Congress in. December, 1896, not a singlereport | Missourk 
had been received from any one of the Departments. Montana 

Supplemental resolutions were introduced in January and vig- | Nebraska 
orous means taken to secure compliance with the respectful re- 
quests of Congress, and within a few days the President, Mr. Cleve- 
land, sent a message to Congress, transmitting the report of the State 
Department and stating that he had inadvertently permitted the 
report to lie over; how long, hedid not say. One by one the reports 
were finally transmitted to Con from theseveral Departments, gon 
the last one, that from the Agricultural ne, having been poneericomie ” 
actually received after the 4th of March. Itwas stated by the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of Agriculture, in a personal communication, 
that the correction of the proof had been a matter which had 
caused, to some extent, the delay. However it was, the effort 
which Congress made as early as J une, 1896, failed of any effect so 
far as to advise the Fifty-fourth Congress, and the Administration 
made its escape out of Washington with Congress in absolute 
ignorance of the wrongs which had been perpetrated. 

I do not produce here and print with my remarks the official 
communications with the lists of removals, a etc., but I 
do here produce and print as a part of my remarks the reports 
from the different Departments, summarized and condensed un- 
der the heads of ‘‘ Dismissals,” ‘‘ Resignations,” ‘‘Appointments,” 
**Reductions,” and ‘*‘ Promotions,” and a candid public will not 
be very long in ascertaining what has been going on. 

STATE DEPARTMENT. 
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One thousand seven hundred and eighty-nine dismissals and 


resignations took place in the Treasury Department alone in a 
trifie over three years of time, and I need not here state, for yon 
all know, that resignations and dismissals mean practically the 
same thing. Note the number of those dismissed from the - 
fied service and then note the number dismissed from the unclas- 
sified service, and reflect that there were 1,224 appointed without 
the intervention of the civil service, and then you will discover 
the fruitful field upon which Mr. Logan Carlisle operated his 
Procter-Carlisle machinery. ; 

Now take the War Department. In that brief period of time 


———_ Ka 


824 of those covered by the civil service were actually 1, 
and 239 resigned, and these places filled and seized upon by the 
tidal wave of reform, and I believe that the Secretary of War... 
as free from deliberate violation of the principles of th. 
“~~ other Cabinet officer. 

vow we come to the Interior Department; 1,195 dismiss: |x ., d 
resignations took place in that happy family under the aijiij,;.. 
tration of Hon. Hoke Smith, 649 of them being in the ¢lasii..] 
service; and he appointed 829 men, unexamined, outside ;}).. .; 


moved 


ar Was 
law as 


service, and then placed the tentacles of the octopus upon thes > 
Georgia received 105 appointments to fill these vacancies. only 23 
from the classified service and 82 from the unclassified seryicn. 


but they are all classified now; there is no trouble ahoy; tha 


Now take the promotions and reductions and study them orf] . 
and you have reached a comprehension of the magnitud. .; this 
sweep—all done under the head of civil-service reform. 

Now let us go to the Agricultural Department, presided oyer 


by that distinguished tleman who was s0 aptly described on 
so many occasions on the floor of this House. He dismisse:i | 114 
men, 1,055 of them in the unclassified service. He appointed 
2,033 from the unclassified service, and then the white wings of 
Cleveland enveloped and shadowed them. He promote in the 
classified service 867, and at the end of the performance he had a 
civil-service department pure and simple, substantially all Demo- 
cratic; and the man who managed that and dealt the aw ul })jows 
to the soldiers employed in that Department is to-day holding 
high position under this Government because of his alleged yon- 
partisan character. I refer to Mr. Dabney, and I present in tins 
connection an anonymous communication—that is, so far as its 
use in this connection is concerned—giving an account of the 
administration of the affairs of that Department, which | com- 
mend to the student of civil-service reform as indicating what it 
is possible for an Assistant Secretary of 2 Department tv do: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 
Hon. JAMEs WILSON, 


Secretary of Agriculture. 
Sir: Having learned through the public prints that Dr. ©. W. Dabney is 
to be appointed s agent in the Department of Agriculture. in charce 


of the scientific divisions thereof, I desire to file for your consideration the 
following protests: 

For three years and three months Dr. Dabney has had full direction of 
the scientific work of the Department, and his unfitness for the } n to 
which it is intended to appoint him has been demonstrated in many ways 

A few facts of common notoriety may serve to impress you with the neces- 
sity of a careful and timely consideration of the subject before fina! action is 


en. 

Dr. Dabney was selected by Mr. Morton as his coadjutor in the Depart- 
ment because of his full cusnstay with the policy of repression, per-«: 
and sham reform which he wished to establish in the Department. |: 
late now for Dr. Dabney to declare that he was opposed to those » 
which during the past few years have brought so much criticism upon the 
Department. He did not fail to secure the appointment of dozens of his 
personal and political friends before the extension of the classified service, 
and to provide for their rapid advancement afterwards. It was only when 
asked to do anything for mce alone, and not intended to advance his own 
personal interests, that he was found without influence with the secretary. 

It would be of interest if you would make inquiry respecting the number 
of persons Dr. Dabney has a ted to pempenetes positions, the localities 
from which they came, and political affiliations. 

There was a reign of terror during the past four years among such em 
eevem of the De t of Agriculture as were not persona! favorites of 
he two secretaries nor in political sympathy with them as was without par 

allel in any other Department. 

In his relations to the scientific work of the Department Dr. Dalbney’s 
attitude has been most objectionable. Almost his first act was the disinem 
berment of the Division of Botany for the sake of establishing a new division, 
of which he appointed as chief a personal friend from Knoxville. Without 
criticising the qualifications of tleman, it is sufficient to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the work could have been more economically and efli- 
ciently accomplished in the Division of Botany. . 

The work which Congress has au the Division of Forestry to 

been hindered and thwarted in opposition to the earnest 

efforts which the chief of that division ane pat forth to carry it out 1 
Under the administration of Secretary Rusk the chief of the chemical di- 
Congress an coprepeinson for a systematic study of the 
physical and chemical composition of the soils of the United States, as youcan 
see by geome hag toe appropriation bill for the fiscal pr. beginning the 
Ist of July, 189. ithout the knowledge of the chief chemist, Dr. Dabney 
established a new division for the study of soils, of which he eppointed an- 
other personal friend chief. I cast no reflection on the capabilities of that 
gentleman, but the work could have been more efficiently and economically 
in the division where Congress first placed it, and where it 

natu ane. : 

Under a continuation of this policy other divisions may expect tosee their 
work taken away and an endless of seperate offices will fol- 
low. Instead of unifyingand the <_— ic work of the Depart 
ment, Dr. Dabney has divided itin to reward personal and 
political to annoy sere old and experienced employees, 
and thus y the importance of his own supervisory qualifications. Not 
satisfied with the policy of divide et impera outlined above, he has farmed 
out the scientific work of the all quarters where it has been 


posstite to stteagiaes his personal foll and createa sentiment to secure 
— for life in an office which be lucrative and ought to be 
rated a policy of contract science by which his persvnal and 

at so much a to write articles for 

Year Book and for farmers’ which coal. nave been gene A 
better and without cost in the Department. Permit es ren 


make uiry the 
of ha ed, or have 
how much they have my paid ena how many of them a signee Se meee 


ution 
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Many of these contributions are of the flimsiest character, and some of 











List of Democrats promoted wit special ra } me the 











= contain errors of so gross a nature as to bring the Department into | for the Post-Office Department ( Treasury D . - , cS : . 

. land's Administration "7 

During the past two years Dr. Dabney has spent a great portion of his a jenn 
time in evel a plan to secure the establishment of the office of Director | [Where no date of appointment is give arty w Mar rank} 
of Scientific visions, with an object which it does not require anyone with | a a ee — - oon on 
any great insight into human nature to understand. Many worthy and oe 
honest men have been led to join in this movement without thinking it possi- . Appointment ed ; 
ble that their aid could have been solicited for any unworthy personal mo- Name } State Dia t 
tive. Dr. Dabney has left no resources untried tobring to the attention this | Date Gra ’ I , — 
scheme, not unworthy perhaps in principle, but wholly objectionable on 7 
account of its ill-concealed purpose. 

He has endeavored to enlist the scientific men of Washington in this exhi- C.C. Jones » Ala June 13, 184 SEW S00 $1,200 Ini 
bition of political science, and has thereby almost succeeded in degrading ! 14 ‘ Ww 
science to level of ward politics. Describing himself asa “broadly edu- | R. M. Carlisle |. do July 27,1804 1,26 ! Int 
cated scientific man,” he seeks to direct the work of men his easy superiors 1,400) 1,4 ! S05 
in education, scientific attainments, and reputation. , H. O. Nettleton Conn 1, | 1,400) A 1803 

He has Seepries the spirit if not the letter of the civil-service law in 1,400) 1,600 J oe 
having filled the Department with his personal followers before the civil- | J. N. Baker Kan I 1,400 M IRM 
service law was extended. Twice he has disregarded the recommendation 1,400 | 7, 600 1, 184 
of the chief of the chemical division in filling the office of first assistant | J. H. Clark do 1.200) 1,400 XK} 
chemist. In the first instance the position was not in the classified service. 1,400 | 1,600) 0 Rio 
Dr. Dabney, disregarding the advice of the chief chemist, appointed a per- | Joshua Stone | Ky 1,000 | 1,200) A 8 
sonal friend and college mate, who had absolutely no experience in agricul- | 1,400 | Ju 1st 
tural chemistry, was an alien, and before he could qualify was compelled to | « > R : w00) 1,000) Au 1No3 
declare his intention of some day becoming an American citizen. Geo. E. Rosen _ 1,000 | 1,200 | O Ln 

Surely a man of the standing of the chief of the chemical division in the . 1,200) 1,400 D 
scientific world should be respected in the matter of the selection of his first | Chas. William: 1__.do 1, | 1,400) A INKS 
assistant, but this courte sy has been twice denied by Dr. Dabney. 1,400 | 3,600) J i, 1804 

The occasion occurred after the office was in the classified service. | John A. Stagg La Mar. 7.1895 720 ~h MO July 1805 
The chief of the division recommended the regular promotion of the second 800 | 1,000) At ISthy 
assistant, and for the vacancy thus created the next employee in the regular on 20 | D Hy, LSU 
line of promotion. These two gentlemen were “ broadly educated scientific | Miss L.Cartwright.| Md nt MO) J 1S 
men,” and one of them had had the executive experience of second assistant wv 800 | Jan. 26, 1806 
chemist for four years, having been regularly promoted to that position by | wi) 1,000) Mar. 6, 1806 
Secretary Rusk on the recommendation of the chief of the division. During | Mrs.W.J.Stanford.!.. do | gM) 1,000 | Aug. 12, 1808 
these four years he had frequently discharged the duties of acting chemist | | 1,000 | 1,200 ) June 21, 18M 
in an ble manner. Nie -— ‘) 840) Apr. 9, 1894 

Both the gentlemen recommended for promotion had entered the service | Norman E. Web \ygien | sept.ao, sas 720 S40 | 1,000 | July 11, 1804 
after an exhaustive competitive examination before the Civil Service Com- ater. } 1,000 | 1,200) Feb. 13, 1805 
mission, in which the present second assistant secured the highest grade ibbe 1,200) 1,400 | Au », 1S 
ever received by an applicant for a position in the Chemical Division. fh ac- | 4: e. Gi bs, Re- |) do 1,000 | 1,200) Mar. 4, 1806 
cordance with the spirit of the civil-service rules, these gentlemen,on the | PUblican. } 100) ) 1,400 | May 1, 1806 
recommendation of the Chief Chemist, were entitled to promotion. But such | , i 0 | M INthD 
was not to be. Dr. Dabney wrote toa number of his friends and told them | H. C. Long* ...| Miss__.| Feb. 19, 1895 | 720 Ba) 1) | Jan. 1, 1806 
that an examination was to be held and urged them to become applicants for | ww) |) 1,000 | Mar. 4, 1806 
the position. I need not call your attention to the disappointment and de- } 1,000 | 1,200) July 22, 1806 

moralization which the action of the Assistant Secretary naturally has caused | & 720) May 9, 1804 
among the deserving employees in the classified service. In no other case,I | Miss L. B. Isaacs do |) Bt) | June 14, 1804 
believe, has the recommendation of a chief of a scientific division been disre- | , S30) WO | Oct. 9, 1804 
respecting the appointment of a first assistant. 10 | 1.000 | July 1 180% 

Not content with the political methods of enlisting the scientific men in | Charles A. Hays Mo June 9, 1804) 1,000 f 1.000) 1,200) July 16, Ise 
favor of his schemes, he has had printed and distributed at public expense, . 1,2) 1,400) Mar. 1, 1806 
without any warrant of law, the additional recommendations not contained a . . | fj i 40 | June 29, 1885 
in the Senate document giving his testimony before the Senate committee. Miss F. A. Weeks Nev ow 10) Mar. 4, 1806 
He has caused to be printed in the magazine Science an article on the | ,, et (960 | 1,000 | Sept. 11, 1896 
Cearenetyy of establishing a scientific directorate and also a national uni- | Richard Washing \ yoy | June2i, iso). 1,000 { 1000 | 1,200) Oct. 11, Ise 
versity. Reprints of these articles he has sent out under the frank of the | ‘”- } L 1,200 | 1,400 | Apr. 11, 1805 
ment contrary to law. ’ | (1,000) 1,200) Aug. 3, 1883 
scientific work a man’s merits or demerits should not be judged by his P. H. McDevitt }----do ..| - 1,000 | 1,400 | July 11, 1804 
politics, but when it is clearly evident that a man not in sympathy with a (1,400 | 1,600 | Sept. 222, 1896 
single principle of the Administration has discriminated unjustly against | Clarence Crist |___.do 1,200 | 1,400 | dune 2), 1804 
those whoare in political sympathy therewith, and who, moreover, has shown \ 1,400 | 1,800 | July 11, 1804 
a lack of that broadness of view and freedom from personal bias so necessary o | on ete leds f (0) 840 | Jan. 22), 1806 
in one who aspires to direct scientific work, simple Jastice demands that time | W-A. Walsh* -.. 7" N.Dak | Aug. 29, 1805 ;, = S40 | 90) | Mar. 4, 1896 
should be taken to look into the matter before final action is accomplished. (90 | 1,000 | Cet. 10, 1806 
Each one of the statements I have made above is capable of satisfactory | Abel Hart.-...- Ohio 1,200 | 1,400 | Aug. 12, 1808 
proof, othe wae of Seo ae, ban eakees from the discriminations \ 1,400 600 Jaly 11, 1804 
noted, I as a nvestigation be made before the appointment of Dr. iss E. J Geag de jf, S40 | 1,000 | June 5, 1804 
Dabney as scientific director is consummated. — ee es een a { 1,000) 1,200) Mar. 0, 1805 
. a= bak. A. M. Condra .| Oreg ..| May 14, 1804 720 so) | BO | Oct. 0, 1808 

They succeeded during this Administration in getting out of these ae nny a a5 | one | Aon’ ot tana 
Departments 1,028 Union soldiers. Five hundred and fifty were R.O. Willi as Ds ia i aaa sen |i 900 | J ODD ate it ine 
appointed, but largely by promotion from lower grades, and this | ® ©: Wiiams.--...' Pa Sept.26, 1803) 720) 1,000 | 1'200 | Feb. 13, 1805 
is the performance that stands to-day unrebuked, excepting that 80 | 57 & piopr. Repul eee | 2 G00 | Fob. 2, lees 
far as pursuant to the rules of the civil service the President has | “aan,” )}--.do-.| Sept-14, 1898) 729 4 iy | Py Aue dot dans 
reinstated, through his Cabinet officers, a large number of Union 40 | "WO May 12,1803 
eaeiere who were discharged. I shall speak of this matter more | Benton Kohler do 5 oon | P| Bes ee 
fully later on. Ka 000) 200 Aug. 27, 180% 
b : 2 Geo. H. Wistar do 1,400 1,800) A >, 1808 

Ihave here some evidence tending to show how even this law si Sinetne do 200 | 1euo | Aue 1803 
itself furnishes no assuranceof protection to anybody and how the | “= ee 1,600 | 1800 Oct. 12, 1804 
Civil Service Commission is kept in constant ignorance of what is | 8. A. Foose .. do 20 ‘00 | July 1 ‘ane 
going on in the Departments. I assnme this allegation, for I will 70; ‘TH Dec. 2, 1808 
not that body with crime. Miss Mary Fox do 72 | S40 Oct. 19, 1804 
Ifurnish here alist of Democrats promoted with especial rapidity co | Sool aoe op Gee 
in the office of the Auditor for the Post-Oftice Department, under | J. £. Harper s.C 340 | 1,000 | Nov. 18.1896 
the Treasury Department, during Grover Cleveland's Adminis- 1,000 | 1,200) Feb. 26, 1806 
tration, and I want the thinking men who reflect that the fu- | y +p wortey wenn | Marts. ene} tant 1.000 | Fam | One iT ines 
ture of this country is more or less intimately bound up in the |" Pete on bee ft goo} 1th 
tration of the civil service, to read the oe a wee = rs 

which have taken place in this office. I give the original appoint- > aaa a 
ment, the State from which the appointee came, and the rate of | J. H. Allent do ..| Aug. 1, 1st mm 1400 | End mi 
salary from that date to the date of the several promotions. As a 1s 
to illustrate, in the case of C. C. Jones, of Alabama, he was pro- | 5- B- Bain* .. Pex ...) Apr. 15, 1805 ditt dix os 
moted on the 15th of July, 1894, from $900 to $1,200, and on the Nt 
17th of October, 1895, from $1,200 to $1,400. Take the case of | H.C. Wilmoth do s Isis 
Norman E. Webster, a sterling Democrat from Michigan, and he Lo eo 
received four promotions in a trifle over one year, working his | William Bailey do..' May 9, 1805 720 ‘ 1 1s 
way by arithmetical progression seldom experienced in public life 1,200 | 1,400 | J Ino 
from $720 to $1,400. Lee N. Lipscomb do 14H) | 1,6 ; 1s 
Thave marked with a star certain of those gentlemen who were |... a visnin probationary period ee 
within the probationary period of six months in viola- Promoted within probationary period of six month la civil- 


of civil-service rules and regulations, 


XXX——28 





service rules and regulations 
+ Appointed as assistant me 


senger. 
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List of Democrats promoted with especial rapidity, etc.—Continued. 








« Appointment. 





Promoted. 




















clerk, my intention being to draw a comparison between Republicans a, 
Democrats as re rapid p in this office. However whae’ 


romotions 
tics to the respective clerks from the offi: 


ord in this pilice I found to that al 1 
y cceemnaneanaliidiierletiiemaal ma Cl ord in office, I foun my amazement all but t a. 
Name. State. Date. |Grade(F “Po. | Promotion. | the list were Democrats. Of course I abandoned the idea ets ot 
ate. ati waded Gola in the light of such facts no comparison could be made. The table | i;.|\.. 
pee gee See ——-———| === | contains the list as originally prepared by me, with the solitary two Rey.) 
| $840 |g1,000 | Aug. 31,1993 licans duly indicated. I have added promotions in cases where they w..... 
W. 8. Barber....... Wii ciceininten Seal 1,000 |'1,200 | May 15, 1904 | Ode efter the tenance ot I toy ene from which these statisti. 
| 1 = May * ae on eae a0 with this table, s cintinetty disclaim any desire what 
7. on | i | , of personal reflection on any 0! e cler ; 1 mere ish to bri: 
W. A. Eahart*.....) Utah ..| Feb. 19, 1805 $720 = ly — I poe eR your knowledge in a general way, and at a glance, how Beestifally 
‘ 720! 1.000 | May 12) 1893 jally the civil-service law and the “ merit system” was administ«;...; 
Thos. H. Smith. .... WRivcedhecoseccves sonsfecse nose 4 1,000 | 1'200 | Juno 2° 1894 | the office I am in—the Sixth Auditor's Office, Treasury Department — ar 
Jemnee Tavlor do | 1,400 | 1'900 | ‘An 8’ 1893 cidentally to point ont to you a few mild violations of the said ciyi!-so;,;..., 
J. R. White.........| ee ae ae ee 1400 | 1'800 | Aue” 3° 1893 | Tules, as concerns promotions—knowing, as I do, that you have given «.; 
o Sie Wee Sens noes Vaswiesvasesoneessnleopesees 900 | 1° 300 aoe 8’ 1s93 | time to the study of the civil-service application uring the Democratic Aq 
Chas. F. Cummins eileen ee 1.200 | 1° 400 | Same 7 1804 ministration just ended, and that facts bearing on the matter will por) ;, 
| | "430 | "Tap | Nov. 3.1084 | P*preck come vethe premotions made within the probet ee 
. oon | aaa | eo ae n romo e nm the probationary period 1 
Mre. J. E. Wilson ..)....do .. -- + 720 | 840 | Jan.’ 20,18 | 50 from personal knowledge in the cases of 8. B. Bain, Texas: Wo. uric. 
o00 | 1.200 l Dee i 1s0g | Utah, and H. C. Long, Mississippi. In the other cases it is possible that |; 
Bled A. TE, Pieced DR. oc cdwncdss ccvieocen _amsinile anlitamias motions were made after « transfer from another Department, whi-}, a), 
1a | ‘= | Sok. Lb. io ant? at the Civil Service Commission would elicit, and I have governed»), 
D. B. Constantine..|_... Oi Fie eat ncceoe-lh "op 13" une 25, self in those cases strictly by statistics given in House Document No js). 


1,200 | , 400 ‘tees 19, 1804 


* Promoted within probationary period of six months in violation of civil- 
service rules and regulations. 

I here publish a letter which I received, transmitting this docu- 
ment, which had been in the hands of my correspondent, who had 
held it for the purpose of verification. It will be seen how he was 
amazed when he came to find that all but two of this list of rapid 

romotions, including the illegal promotions that were made, were 
mocrats. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21, 1897. 
Hon. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Srr: [ submit herewith, in tabulated and condensed form, some 
data which I thought might prove of interest to you. I have carefully com- 
wea it from House Document No. 180, Fifty-fourth Congreas, second session. 

ile precisely the same data are given in that document, they are not ar- 
ed in a form that would at all serve to bring out clearly and boldly the 
point I make in thetable. A brief perusal of the table willshow you the true 
extent to which favoritism was shown Democratic clerks in the civil serv- 
ice. It will also show you a few cases where promotions were made, even 
within the probationary —_ of six months, apparently a violation of exist- 
civil-service rules and regulations. 
will add that in compiling the table I made a note of every case of rapid 
promotion as it occur in regular order, irrespective of the politics of the 


If you find the table I send of any interest, I shall be 


Pleased to give yon 
such other information as I may be able to obtain bearing on the subject Of 


course I know that you will extend to me the courtesy of treating thé matt.) 
so far as I am concerned, in confidence. information is cheer 
fully siven. without the slightest attempt or intention at personal reflection 
on the individuals whose names are given. , 


I hold in my hand, Mr. Speaker, a list of twelve persons, each 
one of whom I believe to have been appointed in violation «f th 
civil-service law. Ido not wish to publish the names, but I hold 
the list subject to the inspection of any tleman who sees fit to 
verify my statement. One of them was discharged from the War 
Department for cause and appointed in the Internal Revenn 
Bureau and promoted to a fourteen-hundred-dollar place. Myr. 
Speaker, this is but a specimen of what has been going on, stead 
ily, constantly, and ends 

I furnish as a part of my address, and to illustrate my state 
ment that neither — nor justice nor fairness has marked 
the administration of this law, the operations of the Land Oftice 
from June 30, 1893, to June 30, 1896. It presents to the American 

ple the mode of operation by which the civil-service law can 
prostituted to the vile purposes of the spoilsman. [ present 
the tables first. Here they are: 


Dismissals in the General Land Office, June 30, 1893. 


Diamissals made in the General Land Office June 3), 1893, under Trae of the Doceery papers. House Raper’, No. 2359, Fifty-second Congress, second 
session, to accompany the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill for the year ending June 30, 1894 (H. R. 10831). 


That report provided for a reduction of two clerks of class 4, at $1,800 each; six of class 3, at $1,600 each; fourteen clerks of class 2, at $1,400 each; twent 
clerks of class 1, at $1,200 each; sixteen clerks at $1,000 each, and ten copyists at $900 each—sixty-cight in all, with salaries aggregating 381,800. 

From the best obtainable data at this time the names herewith submitted indicate the clerks, with their and offi residence, who were 
dismissed, as well as the politics of the same, namely, six clerks of class 4, at $1,800 each; nineteen clerks of class 3, at each; fifteen clerks of class 2, at 
$1,400 each; twelve clerks of class 1, at $1,200 each; ten clerks at $1,000 each; seven clerks at $900 each, and one clerk at ; total, seventy in all. 






















Date of Date of Cc i I Com 
Name. Whence appointed. a = State. mgressional 7 pensn 
PP pas rl dismissal. trict. re 
— | | Lf } 
CLASS 4 
Jecko, Stephen H, (D.) ..-.. .----++---00 --+-2--eneeeeeee ses Aug. 7,1879 | June 30,1893] Missouri -.... .| Twelfth........ $1,800 
Johnson, James G. (R.) -- Apr. 30, ..-.-do0......| Pennsylvania Twenty-fourth.. 1, 800 
Lauffer, John B. (R.).--. July 1, 1875 |-. niger wk .| Twenty-first._._. 1, 800 
Lawrence, Centre H. (R. b. -| Maryland ee .. 1,800 
Spalding, William L. (R. ee saneegananal TE 3 
Trowb: dge, Samuel 8. (R.) ... SUMED cs cccancece 1800 
CLASS 3. 
Nott, William E. (R) -......--.0++.-seesserseeeneneeeneeeens District of Columbia. District of Columbia.|............ 1,600 
Adams, Nelson D. ( +) - sanalintithe oben tintin eceuetjiesal CTMBORE. .cgciccccers dane atlases 1, 600 
Babbitt, Henry W. (R.) --...-..---.~---+-0+----+---+------- Pennsylvania “ Twenty-sixth -.. 1,600 
Burton, William 8. (D.) ......-..--- Lincone ...| Kansas... oh 1, 600 
Clark, Horace L. (R.).....---- Missouri - Seventh _.-.....- 1, 600 
Conteo, Aleck W. (R.)....-- e « Pourth........... 1,600 
Crawshaw, Benj. F. (R.)..- Pennsylvania es oe 1,600 
Driver, John P. (R.) ..-. .-- OWE, ccevetaeuns vein ; aac =. 1, 600 
G ry, Charles8. {8.) cinta trianietediehtsliaatintaas Ghia lanai tneltabhie New York ...... iisth P Twenty-eighth - 1, 600 
fam, TEED. scancweses sdb enecpeonnwitadubinwabs Pennsylvania-........ Nov. 8, 1881 vania th 1, 600 
qeoemned, Aired (D.).....-- os wanene cscs cnesswenses District of Columbia.| Junel2, 1 District of Columbia.|............ .. anti 1,600 
Howell, John F. (R.) . .....-.---------+--0+-----00seeeeee ===> OMB wa paves mweqnnes 27, 1884 UN ines ccimagenns Seventeenth...... 1,60 
Kilpatrick, Ephraim (R.).......-....-----------0+--++---+-: TONG. «5 askdesnvendasts May 28, DD leben ow seven bans ics. 2 ---02 1,600 
Moore, William A. *)  ssiailchepanietita taney tgttasctoe i pielibaliliatiicen Sh NN ois canneries Nov. 4,1 es ae RE 1, 600 
McNult atone (B) a elt tp cieeibn nae ate ae New York ........... une 20, ee... | 1,600 
Semith, Weer DD. (BB.) 00.00 cccccecccoveccceneccesceseses-s- | une 16, 1870 |.... ‘do ......]-.... Thi taeda Twenty-seventh 1,600 
Snow, uel W, TE Tneminatiqnbtcqssss akbabescccesnepapace North Carolina...... ij parte Gorciins piled IDES daSan 2-0 1,6 
ants, IOI AI an ni incentenititnansh ontegnuhienie Pennsylvania... ...- July 13, 1883 |.....do ......| Pennsylvania-....... 5 SE 1,600 
Van Deusen, Albert H. (R.).. ....-.----.-0-0e eee scene eeeene OW YOO hic, owns pt.22, New York ........... Twentieth -...... 1, 
CLASS 2. 
Archibald, Miss Clara M. (B.) ..........2.....-.02-0-- 00000 1875 1, = 
i GOORIN. WE « GOED snc cccncutccnasgecwesnesswaucteosioe« 7, 1881 1400 
BE OE i. inn canshbetinbeone , 1870 400 
Childs, Jonathan (R.). Aug. 5, 1879 da ..| Fifth 1 400 
Dunean, Edmund A. (R.) ... May 8, 1876 1400 
Grigsby, Willis H te ho i 1400 
Hanford, William H. (R.)... ied 1’ 400 
Hiltman, Abe B. SEDs Scnnicndibas socoucaqsccecce ” ’ 





a Reduced to $1,300 and transferred to Post-Office. 
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Dismissals in the General Land Ofice 





















































, June 30, 18 Continued 
Date of . Con 
Name. Whence appointed. | original ap- | Fae of Stat gressional nensa 
pointment dismissal. | d in 
CLASS 2—continued. | | 
oy yerton, Miss Anne (R. Pine eesraccceussenenensdens SII tha cthtmhliedmerdithiten Nov. 14, 1870 | June 30, 1898 | « Yhio f a1 4 
Bopp nse, Charles M i pidsbasenctesscvasescvestass | Wisconsin _..........| Dec, 8, 1880 do Wisconsin < , ~ 
Kobr, David R. es (Re) <n eee wn ew nee meee ewww weeens - —— —e- anduibies ape. 3. 1871 do Pennsvivania \ t nt ' ( 
Pearce, URED Ts. (ED. ) ~ ~~ ~~ 2 a wn wn ne ee ene newness | New York.. coccccces| MY 22, 1874 do New York | ent 1 k 
Rudolph, Mrs. Mand < (R.) ie ee ee eee | 5: oe eeeees Feb. 25, 1881 | do. > ansas ' } o 
Wilchems, EROMPY & «Uae. ) ~~ -- ~~ 2 nn we ne oe eee ene en eee | New York ....... July 11, 1870 | do ww York Twer l ") 
Wilchens Oatley @ (it. BESSS Se eewccnccccescocccess -oasece >} 060 Sees’ ll SC) eee ee . wa . x rm 
CLASS L. | 
Bergevin, Peter G. ie eneaesosinseaiatendteanliieabadbaries | Mississippi.......... Feb. 2.1871) do ......| Mississippi Six 
Campbel, a wcatm cansdyascnubtbioensas aenene Pennsylvania........'| Oct. 18, 1889 ..€0. Pennsvivania Dw 
Dodoe, Mrs. L. SESE ea ae oot eecens cacces cocces cesess co--s- | New Hampshire. ....| Sept.11, 1882 |... do New Hampshir re 
SIE, GBD an ccescsceccen ces. -5 0 - seen e-es- Nebraska Feb. 27, 1884 do Nebraska do 1 onu) 
Jackson, Samuel + ACh duddadasutéscapadeuce ccoccaeswses District of Columbia Aug. 11, 1880 do .. District of Columbia 1 EM) 
goynes, Miss Elsi Ad dtinwédiucnenweetnasenceqecsasvece Vermont........ .| July 16, 1869 do Vermont First 1 VM 
Levy, M a eSordelia i dine Sidisguhanchedacencccacnbera New York........... Jan. 11, 1877 do New York 1 
Mahoney, ee ix E EL, diertamin shawn comtedatitieces do Apr. 22, 1882 do do Fifteenth 
Norris. ames 5. Etieese sith woese-| NOV. 1, 1888 do .. do N 1 4K 
Perry, Mrs. Be! Sb nacdbncdddacckunat ..| Illinois * July 30, 1880 do Uli 4 r } 
Wilson, Miss = Emsna B. ow) T Aiitidbdneas ainibais tncedsbusinaent | Massachusetts. May 8, 1878 do Ma “) 
Ria aSncos ponerse nasesscoccecaeseeeesex New Jersey Jan, 24, 1880 do New J “) 
Piper, Miss Anne E. (R. +) a nanintootagaaianl ..-| Pennsylvania... Apr. 26, 1882 do Pennsylvania : 0 
Gies, Mrs. — a ion s Missouri Sept.11, 1889 do Mis«our 1) 
Goff, Miss Mary A -..... Districtof Columbia. June :¥), Iss0 do District of ¢ im bia 1 On) 
Hall, Mrs. Pama ®. (R.) Maine. June 11, 1889 do Maine | 1 oe 
Fleming, Mrs. = 6 Tannen «can ieaeitienienl South Carolina Sept.21, [S85 do South Carolin: | ; 
Inge, co Missouri . July 20, Lao do Missouri Cweltt i 
man, Mrs. Callona Hi (R. )- asic clensed- iteuetibodsesesianaal Illinois July &, 1882 do. Lilinois hi } 
Northen, Mrs. fe minoe Colorado “a Apr. 22, 1888 do Colorado se 1.000 
Patterson, John E " (R.) titan aiitinie, diesetinn iepedsinsicisaeaidl North Carolina. July 4.1883 do Arkansas Fir "i 
Townsend. David S. (R.).. aa ee lL Ce uly 11. 1203 do New Jersey \ 
EO De... ww cnccwececeds cocecuset Georgia cwwanesentell As G. weee do Georwia \ 
Woode, Charles Nn on, cri een the miewilitieiiionntve Mississippi...........| Feb. 2, xo) do Mississippi S wn 
Campbell, Thomas I a, nna stininittiliion inahdin mail wihdmininoian Missouri otncadeh ae Oy Bee le«<e-00. Missouri wn 
I MES Gy, CID.) ooo on aces cone 1s co coccencecess California............ June 3, i879 do California i wn 
Dean, EE on il ae ad obbesiiom in outilinetilialiion Arkansas ............| Feb. 5, 1881 do Arkansa ~ ' OG 
Coleman, Miss Mary M. (D.) Z se Virginia ....... . June 1, 1888 do Virginia Fifth rr 
a a a a Maryland ............| Apr. 20, 1888 do Maryland do OOM 
Fotevaam, 8 i es  umow anaes Hilinois ...............| July 14, 1883 do [llinois ren in 
Reductions in the General Land Office June 30, 1893, and since to June 90, 18% 
Reduced Legal residence 
Name. Where appointed Date alia ' 
Date From To State Gstri na 
Gridley, Mre. Ann EB. (R.)......................--.. Michigan............. Feb. 13, 1s00| Sune, 189) $900 | $600 | Michigan Third 
Hayden, Miss Alice M. (R.) ...............-....-.-. Tennessee. ........... | July 2, 1887 | Ang. 31, 1894 | 720 600 Tennessee Sixth 
June 30, 1893 | 1, 000 | O00 ) 
Clement, Mrs. Emma F. (R.)..........--.-..--.--.. Massachusetts -- ....- Mar.20, = Sept. 13,1893 | 900 | 600) >Massachusetts Ninth. 
July 10, 1894 | 600 | 00 J 
TS ESS ee 0 June 2, 1881 | June 30, 1898 1, 000 | 900 es souri Sixth. 
Cruit, Miss Lillie F. V.. Districtof Columbia.| Apr. 2, 1883 |.....do- 1,000 900 | New York Fifth. 
Foster, = Elizabeth P- New Hampshire. .--. Mar. 8,1878|.....do-.....| 1,200 | 90 | New Hampshire First. 
Lehigh, Mrs, M an Maryland ............ July 12, 1883 |_....do...... | 1,000 | 900 | Maryland Fourth. 
McA pine, Mrs. E CS SS Mar. 20, 1882 ' Se. | 1,000 900 | Michigan Tenth. 
Pride Ps. Phebe ¥ ns wan anescumetvnsupsnlie dias | South Carolina ...... Apr. 26, 1880 | July 19, 1804 | 1,200 900 | South Carolina - | Fifth 
eride. ‘Walter F.(D.).- osm eaptitinnstanstendineiatbisiaie PD aniedis cus exceacth x July 17,1888 | July 12, 1895 | 1,000 900 | Virginia | Second. 
Starkey, Mrs. Augusta C. CB). on ciccin deceit aitininihciano Feb. 1, 1877 | June 30, 1893 | 1, 200 90 | Maine sais | Third 
merase, Jonathan M. (B.) ..................cccscee Connecticut ......... Feb. 27, 1880 | July 19, 1894 | 1,200 1,009 | Connecticut ..| Second. 
TEL. ..ccsncctqubosequsessanuiouane Winsconsin ........... Apr. 31’ 1888 | June 30, 1893 1,200 1,000 | Wisconsin Third 
I CER, Fonsconcescnceciseteedectinenel _Maryland-..........- June D. 1850 oe $. ‘asa | ‘oa a \Maryland Do. 
De Jarnette, Miss BE. B. (D.)...........-......-.... PE icon cian caine July 1,1887 | June 30, 1893 1,200 1,000 | Virginia | Second. 
Gourick, Mrs. Mary I. (R.).................--.----- New Mexico......... June 26,1880{ Govt. 1505 a | 1,000 | New Mexico .........| 
Kelly, Mrs. Lucretia M. (R.)-- Massachusetts. ...... Oct. 9, 1880 Leanne 1,200 1,000 | Massachusetts Thirteenth. 
my ion, Miss Mary A. (R.)....... Maryland............| July 6,1869).....do -. mT 1,200 1,000 | Maryland Sixth 
“Miss Ada M. UEET indintainenau iin | Ohio ..... .---| Mar. 20, 1882 a a 1, 200 1,000 | Ohio First 
EE 2 COR Ds woctsccsswecsatstecd Pennsylvania... ..| Apr. 29, 1879 | June 30, 1893 1, 400 | 1,200 | Pennsylvania Fifth 
Foote, eed | New York ....... --| Oct. 18, 1889 |.....do ...... 1,400 | 1,200 | New York.. Twenty-sixth. 
ER vn dadsasecasésacandvedeuedl Kansas...............)] Mar. 9, 188 * 1,400 | 1,200 | Kansas Third 
Se ts MS BR, CBD. ) on . ocncnnccccnccscces sone | Dilinois ...............| May 2, 1875 | do . 1, 400 1,200 | Illinois First 
yh A, eae July 17, 1886 | July 19, 1804 | 1, 400 | 1,200 | Virginia Do. 
Van Winkle, Mrs. S. E..... a a dintlaiediaeosil | West Virginia. -.-..... | Mar. 19, 1882 | June 30, 1893 | 1, 400 | 1,200 | West Virginia. - Fourth 
Mark te ie cinta aisiats ncn oni | Pennsylvania inilllliinds | June 30, 1883 | Aug. 21, 184 (b) | 1,400 | Pennsylvania Fighth 
Olarke, Charies M............-.........--.- -777| New York ...........| Mar. 11, 1882 | June 30, 1893 1,600 | 1,400 | New York Twelfth 
Diltz, Andrew (R.) ei ak Indiana ..............| Dec. 21, 1888 |.....do ...... 1, 600 | 1,400 | Indiana . Eleventh. 
Hobbs, Angier Pa) eg le dite care eS a SIE Se nbnridansssanie | Mar. 23, 1875 |... do ...... 1,800 | 1.400 | Texas Tenth 
Shope, dit data liaccieean cS Maryland............ Aug. 5,1879}.....do...... 1, 600 | 1,400 | Maryland Sixth 
Minnesota ..........- May 20, 1887 |. dies 1,600 | 1,400 | Minnesota Seventh. . 
| ES May 28, 1861 do 1, 609 | 1,400 | Indiana Tenth 
a. cwndodet | June 1, 1877 |_.... iin nnoe 1,800 | 1,600 | lowa Ninth 
Sickie ccoonncess | July 2, 1879 |.....do 1, 800 | 1,600 | Kansas Third 
Minnesota ........... | Mar. 9, 1876 | July 12, 1895 1,800 1,400 | Minnesota First 
ensnccccns | ne 9, 1871 | Apr. 10, 1896 1 800 1,600 | Vermont........ Do 
ES t. 10, 1870 | on t. 19, 1804) 1, 800 1,600 | Ohio " Fourteenth. 
Maryland...........-. uly 11,1871 | Jan. | &, 1804 1, 800 | 1,600 | Maryland Third. 
\.. 20 aa i yw 5, 1879 | June 30, 1803 1,800 1,600 | New York Sixteenth. 
Michigan ............ Dec. 26, 1862 do 1, 800 | 1,600 | Mic hig an Sixth 
aryland............| July 31, 1880 | July 12, 189% | 1,80 1,600 | Maryland Second. 
SEO: Shcccscncnce July 29, sanad } June 15, 1893 2,000 1, 800 District of Columbia 
| | 
ia Dismissed; fs father soldier. b Geological Survey. 
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June 30, 1893, 


Promotions in the General Land Office, and since then to June 30, 1896. 


| Date of Promoted. 


| original ap- 
pointment. Date. 


Present legal residence 


Name. ~ F 
State. | Congressional] 
| 


| Whence appointed. | 
From- 
district, 
Cook, Paul (D.)... ae ; 
George, Poter GC. (R.) ....--- a 
Finney, Edward C.(D.)-.....-.-. 
Hunter, Edward H. (D.)-..-. 
Hutcheson, Robert (D.). 


Lammond, Miss Ada C, ( 


Pettit, Miss Mary E..-..... 
Smith, Martha C 
Tapp, Mias Ida 


Wilson, Miss Emma B. (R.). 


Barber, Mrs. Mabel J. (D.) cA delet ee 
Blandtord, Miss Blandine (R.).................- 
Busi, Miss Anna B waaice hina 
Ebaugh. Charles L 

Garnett, Miss Ella L. (D. ee ae 
Holderman, Marion Ff. (R.)....-.....-.- 
Kirkus, Miss Ethel B. 


Leonard, Arthur J. (D) 


Arkansas oe ; May 4,1894| May 4, 1804 (a) $900 | Arkansas 
California Feb. 6, 1892 Sept. 1, 1804 | $600 0 | California 
Kansas. . Sept. 1,1894|__.. do... (a) 900 | K 
North Carolina Aug. 27,1894 Aug. 15, 18h | 600 900 
Louisiana -... | July 1,1887 July 19, 1894 (?) | 900 


= ; oof, Mar. 28,1804) (bd) 600 
slifornia............) ¢ » 3, 187% 2 | 
California. . June 3, 1879) May 1, 1896 600 


900 \ ‘alifornia 
Arkansas ‘ ---| Apr. 6, 1889 | Sept. 1, oes 600 | 900 | Arkansas | Second 
Indiana ---| Nov. 12, 1892 | May 27, 600 900 | Indiana | First 
West V irginia - ae Apr. 38,1888 | July 19, 18 600 900 | West Virginia .......| Second. 


Massachusetts.......| May 8,1978/ Or | fy |; Massachusetts | Eleventh 


Missouri . Dec, 14, 1888 | June 30, 1893 900} 1,000 | Missouri ............. | Seventh 
District of Columbia ‘| Apr. %,1888'.___ do. } 900 1,000 | Maryland Fifth 
New York | Apr. 81890 Feb, 8, 1804 900 | 1,000 | New York 1 Ty 
Missouri | Faas 8,18!) June 8, 1504 (a) 1,000 | Missouri 
Virginia .............| Apr. 6, 1888 June 30, 1893 900 | 1,000 | Virginia 
Illinois ‘ Apr. 6, 1801 |. ....do...... 900 1,000 | Illinois 
Maryland............| Nov. 17,1800 sg 900 | 1, 000 
July tee | oo 600 
Suly 25,1804 Mar. 29, 1895 600 | 900 
June 20, 1895 900 1,000 
ry 9 ne f July 19, 1894 600 900 
dO .-..--+---004--- | Nov.21, 1893) May 20,1896 | 900} 1,000 J 
Maryland... Apr. 5,1889 > Jan. 17,193 | 900 | 1,000 Maryland 
| Virginia ar. 1,1886 June 30, 1893 | 900} 1,000 | Virginia 
Ne an fl.....00'. 600 | 900 
Georgia | Aug. 1, 1891) “A>. 10, 1806 900 1,000 
 arars -17 Jf June 30, 1893 | G0 | 900 
Virginia | July 17, 1888, Feb. 5°1894 900 | 1,000 
ee nnsylvania........ | July 11, 1890 | Mar. 23, 1804 | 90) 1,000 | Pennsylvania 
North Carolina | June 11,1890 | June 30, 1808 | 900 1,000 | North rae 
Biehl, William F Ohio i -| Jan. 19,1891 |__...d 1,000 1,200 | Ohio.......... 
Bond, Nimrod (R.) Maryland - .| Sept. 1,1867 | Aug. 30, 1804 | 900 | 1,200 | Maryland.. -| Fifth 
SOE, EID SEED BPs CED, ) onccene cccwssccescecinnsc Virginia Apr. 19, 1888 | June30, 1893 | 1,000 | 1,200 | Virginia Sixth 
Colman, Hamilton F New York .. Oct. 21,1885 |_... do ._... 1,000 | 1,200 | New York Twenty-first. 
De Jarnette, Miss Ellen B. m. )- ..| Virginia -. | July 1, 1889 | Sept.13, 1898 | 1,000 | 1,200 |. Virginia Second. 
Hyan, Miss Viola W.(D).. --| Maryland -..... .-| May 17, 1888 | June 30, 1893 | 900 | 1,200 | District of Columbia 
Jones, Miss Lizzie (D.) .| Alabama | Apr. 27, 1880 1,000 1,200 | Alabama Fourth. 
Mahon, Miss Bessie R. (D.) -. | District of Columbia. | | June 30, 1888 |___. d 1,000 | 1,200 | Indiana Third 
Moon, Miss Mar Tennessee 3, 1876 | Reb, 8, 1894 1,000 1,200 | Tennessee Do. 
oO’ Hare, Daniel P New York - Oct. 23,1890 | Mar. 21, 1893 | 1,000 1,200 | District of Columbia 
Patton, Mrs. Julia C. (D) Feb. 16,1877  June30, 1898 | 1,000 | 1,200 | North Carolina Ninth. 
Ramsey, Miss Fannie L. (D) | Dec. 20,1881 | July 14,1894; = 1,000 RE | Me Sans dns. . ~~. Seventh. 
Snow, Samuel W. (R) ...| Apr. 11, 1877 | July 13, 1893 900 1,200 | District of Columbia. 
Speer, Alex. M., jr. (D) "Tsp July 15, 1893 (a) Sixth. 


July 19, 1894 900 | 
Staley, William F Michi | July 3, 1890 | Jaly 14, 1894 1,000 Fifth 
Williams, Hugh H. (D) 


| Dec. 11, 1890 aly 19,1894} 1,000 ; K Fourth. 
UP TO $1,400. | 


Abbott, Miss Ellen C North Carolina 
ONG Ss EEE Fs MBP pain gscn canccensoceiseg cusses Virginia 


CRPUNOG EME EIU Ws COA Dain cd ccnanicda vasauonducswnses 


Consaul, Charles F Michigan July 19,1894 


Oe NID oa cine aden vucsscacudcns hicdinbiessii Virginia - | June 26,1880 3 June 30,1890 
Eaton, Paul W District of Columbia_| Apr. 19, 1894 | Apr. 19, 1894 
marvey, Mre. Martha B. (D.)...................... Maryland Feb. 13, 1880 | | June: 30, 1893 
Hinsdale, Theodore R Connecticut | Feb. 5, 1891 | do . 


July 21, 1894 
Boloombe, Bemeat PF. (D.) .. 2. occ. cc cccsccccccccccce jsut, soe Dec. 3, 1894 
Bee RUPEE a Si dscns co dtandibeuhncccmiennses 


| July 15, 1895 
Hunter, Alexander, (D.) ¢ 


Seventh 
QNSAS.... Second. 
North Carolina. Fourth 
Louisiana | Second 


| Fourth 


Michigan | Fifth 


Leslie, Newton G. (D) 


Matthews, Miss Margaret L 
McLeod, Mrs. Helen V.(D) 


Rose, Miss Annabel (D.) 


| Third 
Fourth 
| Sixth 
Georgia Tenth 
Sinclair, Walter F. (D.) 


Specht. Henry H. (R.) 
Stutts, Rufus A. (P.)........- 


. . aaa | Second. 
Eighte ‘nth. 
Seventh 
Twelfth. 


Mlinois . ° 
a Carolina. 


Se aa 


‘ 
y 
‘ 
i 
fi 
. th 


Cr 


i 
| Mar. 20, 1882 | June 0, 1893 
| Jan. 9, 1884 


District of Columbia.| Nov.26, 1380, ys at, 1804 


| Feb. § , 1so1{ June 30,1893 


= 


North Carolina 
Virginia 
\District of Columbia. | 


Sixth 


Re 
S 


| 


pe ee 


ayy ser 
: aes 


Ses 


3 ion LnWithieesss Second. 


Virginia | Eighth. 

District of Columbia 

Connecticut | Sak t 
ourth. 


westsssys! . 
S=22= 


se 
Sse 


Seventeenth. 
Eighth. 


2255) 


| Dee. 28, 1887 ‘Sane, 1893 
--| Feb. 19, '1883{ Soc te sae 
| Aug. 3, 1895 
July 19, 1894 
| Mar. 11, 1895 
| Aug. 15, 1895 
Munroe, Mrs. Jennie L. (D.)......................- r 7 pecs | Junes0, 1893 
McManus, Mrs. Annie P. (D.) ................-. 


Bosley, Miss Caroline M. (D.) 
O'Connell, John (D.)....... cc..ccceeee has 


Osborne, William F. (D.).... 


\Virginia Rapaees ie 


Jackson, William A 


- 
-_ 
= 
- 


July 11,1 


* 
se8 
—_— 


District of Columbia 
Third 


se 


Sine selene 
Suly 19, 1894 
- 20, Noy. 18, 1895 
......| Sept.18, 1891 | June 30, 1893 
- Apr. 2,189 
‘ 


Tilinois 
Wisconsin -.-... 


o-7+ewuyve 


.| Sixth. 


Arkansas Third. 


| Julv 19. 1894 
Jan. 15, 1896 


Oct. 7, 1893 


PS, UNITED. 9 cine cavip deanncade Weniincdes inna 


Safford, Miss Annie J.. 
Schw arzkopf, Miss Dora (D.) 


Sheehan, John D. (D.) 


Simms, Albert D. (D.) 


Todd, Mrs. Carrie E 
Ward, Miss Lucy M 


Williams, William D. (D.) cidnincieé thaiventoeet 


|-July 19, 1804 
| Oct. 7, 18934] Hoe 19° 1804 


Nov. 30, 1804 
Oct. 31, 1887 | June 30, 1893 
-| May 19, 1879 | do .. 


| | Mar.29, is00{ 


District of Columbia.| Apr.19, 1 


North Carolina 





| Apr. 19, 1888 
| June dv, 1890 
|} Aug. 4, 1894 


Arkansas ............ Apr. 3, 1886 | June 30, 1893 
Apr. 16, 1888 |... . : 


Indiana 
Tennessee 


Slosson, Miss Julia B. (D.)....2.........-.......--.- Arkansas ............ oe, 1, 1877 


Fraser, Miss Emma G 
Hunter, Alexanderc 


Anderson, Joseph W 
Barber, Amhurst W. (D.).. 


a Agotabed. 


ee ee 
Wags 5. csi 


Washington 


-| Florida 


ae June 20, 1880 


..| Feb. 19, 1883{ 


Oct. 1,1888 
Aug. 3, 1893{ 


bd Reinstated. 


do 
Dee. 23, 1895 
Apr. 10, 1896 
Ont t. 19, 1804 
June 30, 1883 
Nov. 18, 1895 


Juned), 1893 
Aug. 3, 1893 
Mar. 81, 1895 


“see e ew 


SgSceSsSuesusseusseusesse 


“_“«w.veww ve 


cConfederate soldier. 


_| Sixth 


leventh. 


md. 


_.| Twelfth. 


Second. 


| Ninth. 


| Second. 


Do. 


Eighth. 
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Promotions in the General Land Office, June 30, 1392, and since then to Jun Continued 
4 O.« ‘ on ned, 



















ee en i - 
i | Promoted | Present 1] al reside co 
| Date of resent legal resides 
Name. Whence appointed. | original ap- | | ad 
pointment. Date From To } Stat Ux thet . nal 
UP TO $1,600—continued. | 
L : June 15, 1893 (a) $1,200 | 
Black, Fuel ©. CD.) ...--.---..-.-.2.--- 2... 2.200000 oo ae ‘ June 15,1806) June 30, 1893 $1. 200 1. 400 (Georgia Saver 
| June 20, 1805 | 1, 400 1,600 
Collen, Foood (D.) .- ota nn ee eene wen enna wennnn ee Peanaylvania. 7 . June 30, 1893 1, 400 |} 1 @00 Pennsylvania Fe 
Ow we ee Ho He wo eee ew Hee w ween ween eeceecccs no nasened es ug. 9, 1880 do | ue o i 
Downing, John F. (D.)........... eee tueesit call tiled Illinois ; Sept 27, 1884 do or ; <0 Milvois if 
Dunnington, Abner F.(D.)..... | District of Columbia.| Aug 16,1882 _ on ee oe '. a \California S ’ 
j Nov. 30, 1804 | ? ae on ‘ 
Gallagher. Patrick J.(D.)..................,....-- Pennsylvania. .... Aug. 18, 1888 | June 30, 1893 | 1.400 | 1,60 | Pennsylvania Third 
REID sccsowewrccenccacccesaseces Nebraska . .| Aug. 25, 1800 do. 1 200 1.600 | Nebraska Fourtl 
Johns, Kensey ee ee ee eee Maryland e Aug. 18, 1804 do .. 1, 400 | 1.600 | Maryland Fifth 
A RR aE | Iilinois ...............| Aug. 15, 1885 , ee 1, 400 1,600 | Illinois Fifteenth. 
Longstreet, James, jr. (D.).-..............-------- | Georgia.._...... July 29, 18854 do } 1,200 1,400 |\ Georgi: : 
a core Tt oe \} Ang. 15, 1895 1,400 1,G99 f7eorgia Ninth 
Lord, Frank C. (D.) -...-..- wee eeeececees e+e : --| District of Columbia_| Nov. 1, 1881 | June 3), 1893 | 1, 400 1,600 | District of Columbia 
Se eee | Virgini ; nos; July 19,1894] 1,200 1,400 Nr ss | 
Meador, e 8. (D.) . bf WREEOU. cans cccccas | July 8, 1879 Dec. 23° 1895 | 1° 400 1’ 600 pv irginia ..| Tenth, 
Sam > i | - of June 2, 1893 | (a) 1.400 : oo 
Moreland, SN .. éb5 cbtesandedess écecus Georgia -..... | June 29,1803} Oct. 19° 1904 | 1 400 1 600 \Georgia Fourth. 
TS I nnd, cw accccccccc cccnccadess | Idaho .. ..| Feb. 17, 1887 genet, 1888 | 1, 400 1,000 | Oregon Second 
Mar. 4, 1892) (a) | ooo 
2 Oct. 4, 1898 | 600; = 1,000 
Oberchain, Charles A. (D.) .......................- Milinois - ...... - Mar. 4, 1892 {| Feb. 5, 1894 | 1.000} 1/200 |S\ininois Fifteenth. 
Oct. 19, 1894 | 1,200 1, 400 
July 15, 1895 1, 400 1,600 } 
OS Ee! ae | Sam 20, 1801 June 80, 1508 | 1, 400 1,000 Ohio Eighteenth. 
Tour Y | »4 > f do -| 1,200 | 1, 400 Fae Waele _ 
Rice, Anthony F. (D.)-.......-....--..--- oteee cenees New York ...... --| July 29, 1887) Ava. 3, isi 1" 400 1’ uo |} New York | Sixteenth. 
| af| » 30, 1893 | : 
REID Cina 6nisce ccccnascstetpacsce Arkansas -....... --| Mar.20, 1883{ Tule 19! aes | ae oD } Arkansas Fourth. 
Te 8 non acencaseuce District of Columbia.| May 9, 1882 | June 30, 1893 1, 400 1,600 | District of Coluinbia _| 
Von Gluemer, Rudolph (D.) 92-2. peceseiwcevsiss-ccnecces| OCG 3, LOND ancien 1,400} 1,600)... do 
MeLoughlin, Mrs. Rebecca (D.) .......-....--.-+--- Michigan ............ Dec. 29,1879 | Oct. 19, 1804 1,400 | = 1,000 | Michigan : | First. 

UP TO $1,808. 
es 8 neue iene meee New York ....... ..| Oct. 19,1879 | Tune 19,1893! 61,800 1,800 | California Fourth. 
a North Carolina......| Feb. 1,1886 | June 30, 1893 1,400 | 1,800 | North Carolina First 
ee eu conemconadesiiass New York =r LU ee “ee 1, 400 1,800 | New York Do. 
EE eee Georgia ...... ..| May 15,1893 | May 15,1898; = (a) 1,800 | Georgia Fifth 
ea wenqudebeneoe New Mexico. .-| July 16, 1884 | June 19,1893) 61,800 1.800 | New Mexico 
ET ftitca sacs cisco dccscc ccqseusccencas Pennsylvania........| June 1, 1877 | June 30, 1893 1, 600 1,800 | Pennsylvania Second. 
soerey, omer dike wpcctnes cece ceqncsse Massa Georgia .-...-.... | June 29, 1893 | June 29, 1893 (a) 1,800 | Georgia Fourth. 
en does cnes ageceus .--| Mississippi. -.......... | May 4,188 June 30, 1808 1,600 1,800 | Mississippi Second 
ee ne oo cnuderabciidobsmaon Tennessee .._........| Jan. 20, 1882 do ; 1, 600 | 1,800 | Tennessee EKighth. 
I 0, CU es. sae nccnaw décadssbeacs Indiana -...... -| May 2, 1887 oo ae | 1, a8 | 1,800 | Indiana Fourth 

erat , 000 | 1, 400 
PGE SOME Ie CER) oeccesdsccececceddcucce seas eee | Feb. 13, 1888 } May 31,1804} = 1, 400 1,600 | Seema | Second 
| Apr. 10, 1896 | 1, 600 | 1, 800 
SE MUIDIONL WE edlubdcthhé Siveasceadnsiacddctookanm Maryland............ | July 31, 1880 | Aug. 1, 1894 | © 1,800 | 1,800 | Maryland Do 
a Appointed. bGeological Survey. ec Secretary's Office 


I comment as follows: By the provisions of the Dockery law, 
which was, perhaps, a step toward modernizing systems of ad- 
ministration, though as to that I do not wholly commit myself, 


| ident, and by the President's secretary sent to me, I feel at liberty 
| 
important changes were madeih the personnel of the affairs of the 


to incorporate it in my remarks, and here it is: 
Preamble and resolutions adopted at an organized meeting of di 


harged 


colored printers’ assistants, held at Washington, D. C., tendering a vote of 
Land Office. I might, perhaps, with propriety here say that so {| hanks to Gen, Cu nies H. Grosvenor for the kind interest he mani- 
far as Mr. Dockery and his commission are concerned, I believe ' ~~ PREAMBLE 
they were patriotic in their purpose and intended no sleight-of- _ Whereas under existing laws of the United States governing appointments 
hand performance such as followed the going into effect of the | into its classified service, which appointments must be made only upon the 
provisions of their bill. Mr. Dockery has given eat time and oeemnnt resmng a queue examination as provided according tothe rules 
attention to the subject and is entitled to credit, in my opinion, | {iiiy en ttated honed ot eeu teatiee eerie mee re a aoe 
for having done the best he could in this behalf, but the record morally, physically, and intellectually eligible from entering intocompetition, 
conclusively shows that this is what took place: Time-tried and es all as under its provisions, aliens and persons not naturalized 
faithful clerks were removed in numbers sufficient to come within | B2Y¢ been allowed to compete in these examinations before the civil service 
/ | § xamining board, and after passing successful examination have received ap- 
the Dockery law. ; ; . | pointments, been allowed to serve out the probationary period of six months, 
Read the initial opposite their names and you will see how the | and then have received permanent appointments, and have been allowed to 
service was to te benefited by the application of the merit system, remain in undisturbed enjoyment and possession of their official position, all 
call thie gaarit cystem cenaiaked in turning out the Republicans os | ¢ which demonstrates t - benevolence, generosity, and liberality of our 
, ’ s | American institutions; anc 


Whereas the record of the colored people of this country can be traced 
back to two hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil, to noble deeds of 
heroism when the infant colonies were strugaling to throw off the yoke of 
British tyranny and oppression from the plains of Boston and at every sub 
sequent stage in our country’s history where its life has been imperiled 
until a Union, cemented in blood, was firmly and forever sealed at Ajpomat- 
tox—record of which race has always been ranged on the side of patriotism 


quickly as possible, and getting rid of them, seneee as grossly in- 
ee Then came the reductions so as to make room and way 
for that which was to follow, and see again how accurately the civil- 
service principle of merit was applied. You will see by an exami- 
nation of the initials opposite their names that merit consisted in 
the political belief of the , and then came the promotion of 





pw loyalty, and devotion to country, and the heroism of whose soldi 1 the 

the remaining Democrats in the office, and read the initials oppo- field of battle, fighting for the perpetuity of the Union and the prese: 1of 

site their names and see how few Republicans were promoted and ailcieeiotaiieones ae. - of the most brilliant chapters in th als of 
. ‘ story; € 

g- Pp meer ing So emg aie te un Tispartenents ever since hereas a ae — ¢ this pace wite® has never furnished a traitor to the 

° country, some of them being the dependent relatives of fallen sable beroes, 

this miserable law was inflicted upon the American people. What qnmewrme Ook yr wave 9 — pronto, moval) phy ically, an l intelle tu 

oO »e it, determinec oO take © examination tor 1G positiun o 

is the remedy? I shall speak of that farther on. a . sulabes’s aecietant in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, before the civil- 

While this was going on in the Land Office, @ civil-service re- | service examining board with the general throng, which they did, a» d upon 

former of the Carlisle-Procter stripe was 0 ting in the Bureauof | passing were placed on the register of eligibles in their respective order of 


ving and Printing, a Bureau which Isay and defy successful 
answer is not, at least so far as nine out of ten of its employees are 
concerned, covered by the civil-service law in any respect what- 
ever. Merit in that depertenent consisted in the color of the oc- 
—— of the position; and I want to present here the preamble 
resolutions 


adopted at ano ized meeting of the discharged 
colored ’ assistants, held in Washington in February last. 
It may be considered somewhat in me to introduce this 


at this time, but inasmuch as this document was sent to the Pres- 


excellence, as shown by the examination, the said examination occurring in 
the early part of President Harrison's Administration, the law was taithfully 
and honestly executed, and as a result some 88 colored girls were appointed 
as printers’ assistants in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, against about 
200 whites—their record for ability, diligence, and excellence in the perform- 
ance of the work assigned them fully justified the merit of their examina- 
tions as certified to by the civil-service board, and refutes the slanderous 
imputations upon their efficiency made for a pretext to the cause of their 
removal, as said colored girls demonstrated that they were physically, mor- 
ally, and intellectually capable of performing any kind of work that any 
other females were capable of performing; and 

Whereas at the close of General Harrison's Administration there 


were 
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some sixty colored girlsemployed as printers’ assistants in the Burean of En- 
graving and Printing; and 

Wherras, when the present head of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
who after having served several month as custodian of the plate vault, was 
appointed Chief, July 1, 1894, he immediately set about importuning the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to take the appointment of printers’ assistants out of 
the c'nasified service; if that could not be done, he wanted a temporary sus- 
pen: ..n of the rules soas to prevent the appointment of coloredwomen. This 
mo~strous display of ignorance was demonstrated in the fact that it could 
not be done; and thereupon. the present Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing began removing the colored printers’ assistants by dismissing a 
group of 7 colored and 2 white; thereafter, however, principally only colored 
were dismissed, which was done in groups of 10 and 12 at a time, until out of 
the total sum of 88 colored girls only 10 remained against more than 300 white. 
Most of these dismissals of colored girls occurred in cold winter weather, with 
snow on the ground, and were unwarranted, heartless, and cruel, and in vio- 
lation of law and against the best interest of public service, as their places 
were immediately filled by persons unfamiliar with a class of work in which 
by experience and education they had become proficient and expert, all false- 
hoods to the contrary notwithstanding. These girls were turned out with- 
out an hour's warning, and in many cases without a dollar to breast the cold 
winter's storms, and to carry the sad news home of coming starvation to 
their helpless loved ones—girls, too, the heroism of whose fathers on the field 
of battle made it possible for the rm Chief of the Bureau and his assist- 
ant to hold their comfortable and lucrative positions. In some cases these 
dismissed colored girls were the only support of widowed mothers and small 
brothers and sisters, and had from five to twenty-four days of annual leave 
due them, but for which they never received any compensation, although 
Congress made a specific sgrtorre for this payment, but which was re- 
fused by the assistant chief. Some of the colored girls were not allowed to 
oere out their probationary period of six months, guaranteed them by law; 
an 

Whereas, in fillmg the vacancies occasioned by the dismissal of colored 

gir. notwithstanding the fact that mony on the list of eligibles who stood 
1ighest were colored, and were certified in that order as they appeared on 
the register, the present Chief, aided by his assistant, found a a in which 
to violate the law, and rejected every colored girl certified by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission after October 31, 1 which makes it difficult to understand 
how an applicant who has passed an inferior examination would make a 
better and more efficient employee than one who had passed a superior exam- 
ination—no rules in the books can make this anomaly plain to a candid mind— 
a ——_ which in itself destroys the intent, purpose, and spirit of the civil- 
aeevies = provide the best and most intelligent material for the public 
service; an 

Whereas, in our dire need and distress at witnessing our helpless and loved 
ones suffering for bread, and with every avenue of eer closed 
against us, we petitioned the President of the United States, Grover Cleve- 
land, and appealed to the tender sensibilities of his soul, to interfere, and 
cause the law to be executed—which would have had the effect of right 
the wrongs inflicted upon us by the present merciless head of the Bureau o 
Engraving and Printing, and his like merciless assistant, but without avail. 
The honorable Civil Service Commission reported the fact to Secretary Car- 
lisle, that-discriminations were being made in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing on account of color, snd supplemented their report with the state- 
ment that it did not seem clear how the inefficiency should be on the side 
of color and Republicans. Secretary Carlisle took no notice of the matter 
except to sustain the present chief and his assistant, who have continued to 
make discriminations on account of color up to the present time; and 

Whereas the 18 white girls who were dismissed during the time that some 
70 colored girls were dismissed were all reinstated upon their personal a 
plication, but in no instance was a colored 1 reinstated, except one, in 
which case a United States Senator secured her reinstatement. Although 
the present chief has been repeatedly importuned to reinstate them, his 
reply has been, “ They (meaning the colored girls) have all got to go.” Or 
he would sometimes say, “Ill who I please;” and 

Whereas we are women not our at the hands of 
the present chief and his assistant was an unprovoked war upon defenseless 
women, and totally unworthy of the conduct or action of tlemen, 


ntle and 
| entirely inconsistent with the duty of and principles of Unftea States offi- 


cials; and 
Whereas during the time that we were being driven from our official posi- 
tiors by the present chief and his assistant, whose narrow-minded hatred to 
— on account of color wholly unfits them to hold positions of profit or 
t under the Government of the United Stutes where, by their narrow- 
minded prejudice, they can Seueive worthy and defenseless women and chil- 
dren of and cause un suffering, Hon. CHARLES H. Grosvenor, in 
the eur of his character and in the nobility of his soul, called atten 
to the matter on the floor of the House of Representatives, being the only 
honorable tleman to take such action, thereby showing the courage of 
the true soldier, the farsighted justice of the statesman, and the mercy and 
humanity of the —— ist: Therefore 
Be it resolved, ‘That we. printers’ assistants, in organized meeting as- 
sembled, with cherished love and grateful remembrance, do hereby tender 
Gen. CHARLES H. GrosvENoR, member of Congress from the Eleventh Con- 
district of the State of # vote of thanks in grateful recogni- 
jon for his nobie, generous, and ropic friendship as manifested for 
us in so disin & manner at the time we were being driven from our 
official ery to encounter the consequent sufferings and destitution. 
And be it further resolved, That wedonot a favor to be shown 
us on account of color, but simply petition that law be vindicated, and 
that a thorough investigation be hea to the method of observing the civil- 
service law in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing since March 4, 1893, up 
to the present time, by the present chief and his assistant. 
And be it further resolved, That, al we are not politicians, yet 


though we 
_ hail with sentiments of sincere joy the advent of the Friends of law and 


order and government into power. 
And be tt further resolved, That a copy of these resolutions bo 
and forwarded tothe President of the United States, to Hon. Cuas. H. Gros- 


Venor, and to Hon. L J Secretary of the Treasury, and to the 
honorable Senators c Members it tp 


KATIE GIBSON, Chair m 

1015 Third street N.W. 
Here is a clear, concise statement of the situation in the Office of 
the Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department. The 


writer comes to me indorsed by such men as Governor Ordway 
as a man beyond suspicion of corrupt purposes or of any lack of 


rsonal integrity: 
v 7 WASHINGTON, D. C., March —, 1897. 
Hon. CHARLEs H. Grosvenor, M. C., City. 


D Str: After reading severe criticisms upon manip- 
sietlann peak weipmeaaeean cover at Ly the civil-service law has boon 
in some of the Departments of the Government and for 


the purpose of oppressing honest and faithful employees, I conclu. 
acquaint you wit 


Office of the Treasury 
after. 

It is due to you that I state my standing, personall 
am an architect and civil engineer of scientific train 


my own experience while employed in the Ar oe ~ 


epartment, and witha few observations made ¢), : , 


and professionally. | 
ing; also a reside: 
I have acquired and gathered valuable ex peries 
, rotession during a lifelong successful practi. 
private, ecclesiastical, municipal, and Government work, filling numer. ;; 
sitions of trust and responsibility. Thisincludes all the buildings and a, 
tectural adornments on the grounds of the Department of Agricultur. ; 
fireproof reconstruction of the Smithsonian and Interior Department |, 
ings, the design and construction of the National Museum and of the M.. 
Museum of the am ete., in all of which the limits of the appropriat; 
were never exceeded. . 
On such a record and with a desire to secure for the Government tho | 
available standing, professional knowledge and practice, I was, wit hiout apy 


cation or solicitation, invited in the spring of 1889, by Supervising Archit 
James H.W indrim toacoept the position of inspector of pa dlic buildings, under 
the Treasury Department, attending toou work of importance and trys 
in all parts of the country, while he was himself kept busy in the Washing:.., 
office. He, however, requested me to furnish him a few recommen ii, 
vouching for integrity and competency, so as to conform to the custom ani 
uses of the Papeecmene. These were furnished by Gens. Thomas |, () 
and John M. Wilson, both of United States Engineers; further. by s:.),. 
J.5. MORRILL, with whom, as chairman of the Committee on Public Builidi,,.- 
and Grounds, I had frequent professional intercourse; by Senator Terri.) 
under whom, as Secretary of the Interior, I had reconstructed his Department 
building, and others. 

I went on duty in July, 1889, and made a spotless record—most satisfactory 
tomy superiors. In August, i896, my anges Was demanded by Secra 
tary Carlisle. On inter tion, Mr. Wi Steinway, of New York. a 
prominent Democrat, was informed by Carlisle “that Cluss receive | = 
pointment on political grounds, all his recommendations stating in . 
or other that he was a reliable Republican.” 

Mr. Jere O' Rourke, ultra-Democratic, the Supervising Architect appoint 
by Mr. Carlisle, shortly after entering upon duty, protested in vain a: 

e ruthless ny yer of the public service for which he was held respon 
sible, and for his opposition to the wholesale removal of much-needed. 1). 
ble, tested men he was summarily discharged, without any reason being 
given, a few days after myself. 

The duties performed by me, incl delicate work, such as tests of qual 
ities and strength of the alluvial soils of Mississippi Valley and else wher 
are now nominally performed by persons without any technical trainin, 
some of whom are not even versed in writing reports with any regard 


to orth phy or syntax. 

Imme‘iately after Mr. Carlisle took charge, Mr. Henry C. McLean, of Nv 

York, the chief clerk and Assistant Supervising Architect, was summari|\ 

ha . He had du twenty years steadily advanced within the om. 
mastered all the intricate details of the service, was a most industrious and 
efficient worker of well-tested integrity. He was superseded by ©. EB. Kem 
per, of Staunton, Va., a college chum of Logan Carlisle, whose pliant too! h 
continued to be during a so-called reorganization of the office, which |» 
fited him pecuniarily, but was otherwise considered as a disorganization «1 
demoralization of force. ponpe. was entirely ignorant of the Arch 
tect’s office when he was placed virtually in full command. 

The Supervising Architect's Office is not an untrammeled bureau: it is 
merely an adjunct of the administration of the Treasury Depart 
ev ot tha Secale, Wik Geran Cheeta bamieieretion frees a: 

ry, who, au ve 8 ministration, freely ap 
pointed leading subordinates without any consultation with the Architect 
The workof the office ~eaaee at processes quedt 160 persons, organized in 
eight paeene divisions, which ude clerical as well as technical brancl: 
The Well-trained trusty chiefs, and in some cases also assistants of the «i 
sions, have all been re ee resignation was ca! 
celed after the Grand Army of Republic had made it hot in favor ofa 
dodge has lately eee EERIE ier mieeintecs © Cvcorary, 
new s “temporary 
so as to avoid civil-service examination. After some time has clapse 
pele er are quietly made or “senior” officials. It is 
stated that within the last two at loast twelve or more draftsmen 
smuggled under the of the civil-service law. 
were started, locally recommended m: 
used to be as superintendents, their commis 
after the of the soncerned buildings. Including 
ees about the country 
tion these superintend 
ot Seale week, excloding such as were known 
as Democrats, and Democrats put in their places. The Treasury Depart 
ment ruled that these men were under the ion of the civil-service 
changed from town to town or city, when their 
and are to be provided for for life 
overseer of masonry under the 
City post-office at $4 pay per diem. This 
some months . Ljust learn that 
pS ceneee © " civil-service rules eae March 
as inspector of operations in a Northern granite quarry at $6 per diem. 

Tn a word, the Architect's Office has been run entirely under 
the spoils and it needs overhauling on the first opportunity that 
some sui 


committee can asan object lesson to the other branches 
thn Conermmant yakes taeteabeted Claelend civil-service system. 


I have in my possession other documents in relation to this 
Bureau which I will not submit to the public at the present time 
because of certain exceedingly personal charges and the very ugly 


this city for many years. 
in all the branches of my 





tom 


i 


criticisms. 

Mr. , Lcould goon the evidence of the base 
uiainess of this lent call the AL Record would 
scarcely hold the proof. 

Now, in connection with what I have exhibited with regard to 
and, Mr. Speak 


er, what is 























held bie << pamat stations under the Government and has 
always his duties faithfully and admirably. His letter | 
and exhibit are as follows: 


RICHMOND, VA., March 25, 1897. 

My Dear GENERAL: You and I have labored together as “ partisans” for 
many years in different fields of labor, but I want now to ana you a little 
“non * communication. 

I take it that you will in a day or two be in your element amid the discus. 
sion of civil-service humbug, and thought it possible you might be able 
to utilize some facts in regard to its working in this city. I have carefully 
prepared & little statement, giving the number of employees under civil 
service in the three principal departments of service here, together 
with some facts in relation to the constitution of the local examining board 
and the way they have worked the dodge under their“ nonpartisan ” system; 
and without submitting any comments, but simply supplying you with the 
facts, believe me to be, 


Very truly yours, 


EDGAR ALLAN. 
Hon. C. H Grosvenor, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


| 
| 


There are in the city of Richmond, Va., three Federal offices under the 
civil-service rules, viz: The post-office, the internal-revenue office, and cus 
toms office. Thereare about 8) employees in the post-office, 20 in the revenue 
office, and 7 in the customs office. 

Under the last Cleveland Administration there have been 20 employees ap- 
pointed by the master for positions in the post-office, 10 of whom were 
not on the eligi list and 10 were drawn from said list, all (20) of whom were 
Democrats; not a single Republican was drawn. 

In the internal-revenue office every officer was removed the day the col 
lector qualified, 20 in all, and 2) active Democrats appointed. 

In the custom-house all were removed the day the collector qualified, even 
the laborer and floor scrubber. Seven active Democratic partisans were ap- 
pointed in their places, making a total of 47 appointments in the three offices, 
all Democrats, and only 10 stood an examination. Allof them, except 3, have 
since been covered under the new civil-service rules. 

There is a local aineing board for each office consisting of 3 members, 
making 9 members on the three boards—8 of them are Democrats and 1a Re 
publican—and only 1 of the 9 stood an examination and was drawn from the 
eligible list, and he was the Republican member. The 8 Democrats were put 
in office without an examination. 

For three nonpartisan boards, how does that strike you? 


Thereis a result which shows what can be done, and here I present 
@ communication received from Topeka, Kans., from a gentleman 
intimately connected with the postal service. It shows that the 
outrages which have had their origin in Washington have swept 
far and wide all over the country and have polluted the fountains 
and output of civil administration. Later on I will make some 
pertinent suggestions in regard to this fact: 


| 


Topeka, KAns., March 30, 1307. 
Hon. CHARLES H. Grosvenor, M. C., 


‘ashington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I hope you will pardon the liberty I take in writing you, but 
seeing the discussion taking place in C on the civil service, and hav- 
ing read your speech on that subject, I thought, perhaps, a few of its work- 
as seen by one under the classified service might be of use in determin- 
some changes or improvements in the manner of enforcing its rules. I 

ve civil service, if applied to clerical positions, and impartially adminis- 
tered, with examinations which are practical, would result in much good, 
but when administered from a political standpoint and for the advancement 
of those of the political faith of the in power, will be neither bene- 
nor lasting. of the errors e under its present workings are 

so apparent to one not even familiar with it in de as to uire some 
changes or improvement. For instance, there is nothing p in its ex- 
aminations. bo illustrate, if a private individual employs anyone to trans- 
act business for him, he will select someone familiar with the business, or 
with a pore business knowledge. How do these examinations carry out 
these ideas? I venture the assertion that any boy or girl 16 years of age, 
from any of our city schools, would pass a better examination than any 
meznber of either branch of Congress; and why? Because the questions are 
fresh in their minds, consisting of where certain rivers rise, and into what 
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bodies of water they empty, the heigh 
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t of certain mountains, the location 
of certain ranges, etc 

A man in any kind of business a fow vears for ts these small details, as 

| they are of no practical use outside of the ach om and do not demon 
strate any practical business capacity in answe hen rh , ue 
tically, at least, in the mail service, is, we ay ‘ : 
with no practical busine perie r n 
to one under it, its whole power seeming t a. 
it is true one of its rules provides that all 
be filed and a hearing given the party a is ’ 
is a notice that his pay is stopped, and if h ( \ 
mission, they inform him that is somethir h. 
If in the mail service, this rests entirely wi 

If reduced to a lower position, or fined tw ” 
account of some unavoi able error, there is r 
so decides, and, if strongly partisan in his vic Ww 
great and unjust discrimination 

If civil service could be administered in certain 1 D 
erly be under the same, with no party parti : 
but can it be done in this country of ours under ou 
tions’ Lam afraid not 

I will cite you a few cases of promotions, reduction ‘ 
service rules to show how impartial (or otherwise) t)} rt i 
construing the rules, and 1 have heard of no protest | made by ! 
mission to the construction put on them by the Depart t 

Under Mr. Cleveland's first Administration ven clerks in charg irs, 
of class 5, in this division were discharged from o line uke ro is 
for seven Democrats, with no protest from th mmiss Was tl vil 
service’ These discharges all dated October 28th pi to the elect id 
had he been reelected, nearly all the Republican clerks we lated to 

Under his last term a clerk of class 4 was made a divi 1 superintendent 
over all the older and more experienced cler Was that vil service or 
political influence? A clerk of class 1, at $000 per annum, was promot« to 
$1,600 per annum and made an assistant superintende again overrid he 
claims of older and better clerks. His father controls a Democra I pa 
per. Twoclerks of class 4, at $1,150 per annum, were promoted t f bat 
$1,400 per annum and made chief clerks whil © erks of three 
times the length of service, and with much better records, who wi not 
considered. 

Two clerks of class 3 were 1 romoted from $1,000 per annum to $1.4" | 
made chief clerks—more civil service. The superintendent of ma i 0 
Kansas City, Mo., post-office, formerly a captain i { m Ar \ \- 
duced from $1,600 per annum to $1,000 per annum and assigned to 1 I v, 
while a Democratic clerk of class 35 was promoted to his pla I ! ft 
class 5, at $1,300 per annum, have been reduced to ft, at S110; annum, 
within the last few months on lines running out of Kansas City, tl pro- 
moting five Democrats who are now pleading the aby a and « sand 
ing protection under the civil-service law 

All the promotions named were of Democrats and no doubt trictly 
in line with the civil-service rules as con strued by 

Had none of the older clerks who had pra ally t it these new apos- 
tles of Democratic proclivities all that they ki it the busi heen 
efficient or qualified to fill the pl ces in question it \ i m n iite so 
rank an injustice. 

[could continue this list indefinitely, but think th i will be able to 
see the beauties of the law as administered to u 

As a fitting climax to this fraudulent and partisan ab of law. the non 

artisan board on February 7, just before the inauguration of President Me 

Kinley. comes out with a letter of instructions governing promotions in the 
mail service, endeavoring to perpetuate these “impartial’’ promoti ind 
reductions and deterring any who might have aspirations to which tl are 
entitled by long services and efficiency, under fear of remova th ver 
them who certainly got there through political influen ind not by merit or 
efficiency. Will the perpetuation of such frauds tend to strengthen the 
Republican party? 

These Democratic clerks all voted for ‘' Bryan and the abolishment of civil 
service.”” While we of the Republican faith do not want to see any of them 
lose their position in the service, we do think that it would be nothing bat 
justice that they should go back where political influence lifted them from, 


and, if we are to have civil service, let th: m take their chan 
we are willing to do, instead of being held in positions t« 
entitled. 


es the same as 
» which they are not 


OBTAINING MONEY UNDER FALSE VSI 


PRETES 

There is another feature of this matter to which I now desire to 
call attention. I hold in my hands a compilation from House 
Document No. 79, table 21, pages 219 and 220, and table 10, pages 
33, 34, and 35, inclusive: 


wt 


(Civil Service Commission's report for the years ending June 30, 1895-96. } 





. ion . Fees of 
| Number | Number | Number Fees of - - ines < — 
From July, 1863, to June, 1608. jexamined.| passed. |@ppointed | notaries. one’, putes foes seems 
= iam mares | 2 —_ ——e 
Departmental service....................-.-....- 54, 496 35, 638 7,496 | $13,623.00 | $27,246.00 | $40, 280.00 
service ......... siblings tntbiscutisepwede 25, 006 14, 508 9,002} 6,251.25 | 12,502.50) 18,753.75 
TE detitridiaduedwcnene céocesemuenn 104, 104 2,915 24,362 | 26,026.00 | 52,052.00 | 78,078.00 
ls iainemamcbas bene covesseccs 22, 24 15, 904 5, 497 5,706.00 | 11,412.00 | 57,060.00 | Doctors’ fees, $39,042; no females exam- 
ined 
i ik nnn cncagaccotesneecess 2, 816 | 1,676 474 664.00 1, 328.00 4,643.00 | Doctors’ fees, $2.65! 
-Whole number for 13 years...........-...-- 191,329; 117,143 38, 208 47,931.45 | 95,664.50 | 167,379.95 | Noaccountas tothe number rales 
examined 
Government printing service t (from August, | 
1895, to Jun~, 1896): 
SE Ghndwapecsceoase Coccséadenqugecbette 204 279. 75 1,000.00 1,348.00 | Compositors—25 fema amined: 11 
Dabew douceasececs cocccccecccccceaoces 3 32. 50 50. 00 a2. 0) passed, 6 appointed 
nn nt enn wanbouoasastiiunces 16 32.00 69.00 101.00 | Female laborer skilled—Examined, 
SO6sce coccce cocccs eccces oscocecs ‘ 2.2 i 1.0 6.75 100; passed, 356: appoints none 
edbeweeeooe Succes conaece eutemesses. 4. eee. —ssi‘( iéié‘(téx eotowooccscs 5.00 | 20.00 25.00 
a epaéquaspocccececcvenesssesda 195. 00 | 300, 00 253. 00 
ei ciaedhenen Madestenmene : | 
Grand total....... i ities chan ciaicmnalinonitl 38,404 | 48,442.25 | 96,888.50 | 147,147.00 | 
| 





oo as no date is obtainable unless the Commission is called u 
the classified service. 
the year, 161; and 122 

he ‘ore by him 


l-service test in the office were made temporary and very few received absolute ap 
Public Printer Benedict's report for the fiscal year ending. 


to furnish the same to Congress 


ointment, the office 
une 3, 1896, page 12: 


nted from the civil service.” 
his predecessors, but he does not claim t 


The employees selected from the civil-service 
t they are superior, as the Civil 
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In this table I present the number of persons examined by the 
civil-service administration from July, 1883, to June, 1896, the 
number passed successfully, the number appointed, the amount of 
fees of notaries and fees of county clerks, with their totals, includ- 
ing the doctors’ fees, all these expenditures being necessary under 
the machinery of this red-tape system of civil-service examination. 

Here, now, were 191,000 persons examined, and out of that num- 
ber only 38,000 were appointed, and I believe I am correctin saying 
that the disproportion of appointments to applications and exam- 
inations has been steadily and constantly growing; andif I am 
right, it is safe to say that there are more than 200,000 people in the 
United States to-day who have been beguiled into taking a civil- 
service examination, have paid their expenses, including these 
notarial and clerk fees,and have received no appointment and 
never can receive an appointment, and this concern is magni- 
fying itself from one end of the United States to the other, ex- 
amining and exumining and continuing to examine applicants for 
public favor as though there was some opportunity for those per- 
sons to get in under the operation of the law. 

I do not vouch for this table, but it has been prepared from the 
reports of the Civil Service Commission, and I believe every item 
and detail of it is correct; and if that be so, tell me if that is not 
extracting money from these men by false pretenses. Oh, the 
humbug of these examinations, the outrage upon the innocent 
men a women of the United States involved in thissystem! And 
right here—I may as well do it one time as another, for I shoud 
fall short of my duty if I failed—I deny that these examinations, 
made upon the general principle that they are made, are of the 
— value in determining the “fitness” of the applicant. 

hold in my hands a list of questions pro to be put into 
the police examinations of the city of New York, and these are 
certainly much more practical than the average civil-service ex- 
aminations have been. Now, he is to be a policeman in the city 
of New York. Let us establish here very briefly what are the 
requisite qualifications of a policeman. First, I suppose I will be 
justified in saying that a primary requisite is soundness of body, 
»yhysical soundness, and physical strength. Then, I assume that 
e must be a man of good temper, not, perhaps, amiable, but a 
man who can control his temper, a man who will not get flurried 
and stampeded. He ought to be a man who has general knowl- 
edge of the laws and duties regulating, controlling, and limiting 
the administration of the position in which he is going. 


The component parts of the soils of the earth are not important 


to him. The elements, however, should be so mixed in him that 
he will be just, wise, and considerate and not inflexible in the 
performance of his duties, He must answer a percentage of ques- 
tions like the following: 

Divide seven-eighths of 21} by 1} * 104. 

If a man can do that, you see he meets the civil-service require- 
ments and is a splendid policeman. 

Here is another: 

From the sum of five-ninths and seventeen twenty-sevenths subtract the 
sum of thirteen-eighteenths and one-sixth. 

If he can do that, he can keep peace in the Tenderloin district. 

Here is another: 

How may the Constitution of the United States be amended? 

That is important. That seems to me will be at once recognized 
as of vital importance. If the man does not know how to proceed 
to amend the Constitution of his glorious country, he would be 
inefficient as a policeman necessarily, and some boy just out of 
school would be exactly a charming competitor. 

Name four Presidents of the United States who have been reelected to 
that office. 

Splendid qualification that for.a policeman. How bravely a 
man with that knowledge would assail a mob and beat back the 
assailants of innocence. 

Who, under the Constitution, may make treaties between the United States 
and foreign countries? 

That is the question now in dispute between Congress and the 
Executive, in a certain phase of it. Whatan admirable qualifi- 
cation for a policeman. 

e Now, here is one that comes to the absolute true inwardness of 
tness: 

Write in the space below a letter of not less than 125 words (exclusive of 
date line, signature, and address), stating whether you prefer to live in the 
city cr in the country, and why. 

What a splendid field for manipulation that offers. One man 
gives his reasons, and the examiner says those are correct; they 
are the reasons, I would rather live in the country. Another ex- 
aminer says that is a mistake, my reasons are entirely different 
‘som those, and so the applicant for police honors is marked with 
a demerit. 

But no man can be a policeman who can not answer this, every- 
one will say: 

Write in the space below a letter of not less than 125 words (exclusive of 
date line, signature, and address), men some of most remarkable 


inventions of the past one hundred years, why you regard the inventions 
BRamed as important. 


It seems to me that if this policeman, entering upon a practical 
duty, can tell us the best kind of a club, the most efficient pock..; 
pistol, and the most satisfactory handcuffs, he is probably in 4 
condition that would make him a pretty fair policeman, so far < 
that branch of the position goes. But here he is to roam over 
hundred years and talk about the inventions of that hundred 
years. The propounder of this question himself can not answer i: 

The most “remarkable” inventions, not the most valuable, ».; 
the most wonderful, but the most ‘‘remarkable.” It is the word 
“‘remarkalne” which leaves open all the doors of consideratioy 
that it is possible for the human mind to conceive of. . 

Write in the space below a letter of not less than 125 words (exclusive. t 
date line, signature, and address), mentioning some of the advantages or (i; 
advantages of being a poor man. 

Is not that a most wonderful performance? 

But here is one that the boys would say is a ‘‘dandy: ” 


Write in the space below a letter of not less than 125 words (exclusive vf 
date line, signature, and address), mentioning what you know of the wm 
prepeee. number of members, and duties of the Congress of the Unite 
States. 


When a man has answered that he would undoubtedly be fitted 
to guard the sleeping denizens of New York City, because in case 
of any incursion upon their rights he could so promptly bring to 
bear his knowledge of the duties of the Congress of the United 
States. Think of that. 

But, perhaps, this is the most absurd of all of them: 

Write in the space below a letter of not less than 125 words (exclusive of 
date line, signature, and address), stating whether or not the United States 
should acquire more territory. 

Now, you see how vitally important it is that this question of 
territorial acquisition should be thoroughly understood by the 
people, and now, if we can only get the assurance that the apy)li- 
cant for a police position in the city of New York has right opin- 
ions, there is no trouble about the peace of the city; purity of 
elections and all that sort of thing is assured. 

I have taken an illustration from the city of New York. The pro- 
gramme of that proceeding was later on transmitted to Washing- 
ton, and the absurdities of the examinations here have grown with 
the development of this whole business. Little wonder is it that 
it should finally be ordered as a requirement of an applicaut to 
set type that he should be able to hop twelve times on one foot. 
_ : must ne o es va 

ore reaching the concluding proposition I desire to present 
the draft of a bill which, in my tokeinont, would be exceedingly 
desirable and which would apply the rule of common sense to the 
administration of our civil rs and relieve the current Admin- 
istration of a vast amount of the odium now attached to the ad- 
ministration of this law. I not only publish the bill in this con- 
nection, but a concise argument in support of its merits. 
A bill to amend act of Congress roved January 16, A. D. 1883, entitled “An 

act to regulate and improve civil service of the United States.” 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of tativesof the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 7 of the act of Congress ap- 
proved January 16, A. D. 1883, be,and the same hereby is, amended «0 as to 

rovide that unless by the direction of the Senate and House of Representa. 
ives of the United States of America in Congress assembled any person who 
may be employed in any one of the eight Executive Departments or the Gov- 

ernment Prin ce in the y of “ private oop fe * confiden 
tial clerk’ to any one of the or the assistant heads of said Executive 
Departments or Government ting Office, or to the chief clerk or disburs 
ing clerk of any one of said Executive rae or Government Printing 
ce, or to the head or deputy head or f clerk of any bureau or office in 
any one of said Executive ts or Government Printing office; and 
any person who may be employed in the capacity of chief clerk or disbursing 
clerk in any one of said Executive De ts or Government Print ¢ 
Office; and —y person who may be employed in the capacity of head or de)- 
uty head, chief clerk, or chief of division of any bureau or office in any one 
of said Executive capes or Government Printing Office, and whose 
i ad administrative character under the 
Executive Departments and 

tment is not now required by 

of the President with the con 
firmation of the Senate of shall not be allowed or required 
to be included in the classified civil service of the United States or to pass an 
examination for appointment, and that each of said employees and officials 
shall hereafter be selected and ted to said positions by the heads of 
said Executive Depress and Government Printing Office in accordance 
with the laws authorizing the employment of said employees .1¢ officials, 
anything in any statute, rule, or regulation to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The following — said in connection with the provisions of 
the accom n : : 

The employees in the several Execuiive Departments, or those 
who com the civil service of the Government, are properly 
divisible into three classes: 

First. The executive, advisory, and administrative class, which, 
under the direction and su of the Secretaries and Aassist- 
ant Secretaries, includes the chief clerks of the Departments, the 
bureau heads, deputies, chief clerks and chiefs of divisions of 
bureaus of the Departments, whose duties and services are of an 
executive, advisory, and administrative character. 

Second. The executory or clerical class, which mee - 

erical, aD 


existing laws to be mad 
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Third. The laboring or workmen’s class, which includes all 
those employees who render services entirely of manual-labor 
character. - 

As will be seen from an examination of the civil-service rules, 
as amended to January 2, 1897, the present division of the De- 
partment employees is different: 

First. The classified service includes all employees of any grade 
or designation whatsoever who are above laborers and workmen 


and below those positions which are required by law to be filled | chief executive or administrative officers should be possessed of 


only by nomination of the President with the confirmation of the 
Senate. 
Second. All those who are below the classified service, or all 


those employees who are employed merely and actually as laborers | 


and workmen. _ 

Third. All those employees who are above the classified service, 
embracing all those subordinate officials whose appointments are 
specifi required by the statutes to be made by the nomination 
of the President with the confirmation of the Senate. 

Rule 3, paragraph 2a, shows the fact that all officers and em- 
ployees of whatever designation, except those persons whose em- 
ployment is merely as laborers and workmen, and all those officials 
whose appointments are made by the nomination of the President, 
subject to the confirmation of the Senate, are placed within the 
classified service and are made subject to the civil-service rules 
promulgated within the last few months of the last Democratic 
Administration, and excepting also those employees specified in 
Rule 6. 

Thus it will be clearly seen that the only employees in the 
several Executive Departments of the Government who have been 
excepted from the classified civil service and whose appointments 
can be made without regard to the civil-service rules, are the fol- 
lowing: 

The private secretaries or confidential clerks, not exceeding two, 
to the ident, or the head or Secretary of each of the eight Ex- 
ecutive Departments; all those subordi .ate officials who have been 

cally excluded or exempted from being included in the 
classified service by the provisions of sectics 7 of the act approved 
January 16, 1883, embracing all that class of officials whose ap- 
pointments are required by the statutes to be made only by the 
nomination of the sident, with the confirmation of the Senate, 
and who, it will be seen, are the Assistant Secretaries, the heads of 
bureaus, and some of the deputy heads of the bureaus forming a 
part of each of the Executive Departments. 

The important fact should again be noted—the chief clerks of 
the ments, some of the deputy heads of bureaus, the chief 
clerks and chiefs of divisions of the bureaus, although forming a 
very important part of the executive, advisory, and administra- 
tive corps of the Executive Departments, and not specifically re- 

uired by the statutes to be made only by the nomination of the 

dent subject to the confirmation of the Senate, are now, for 

the first time in the history of the civil service, included in the 

classified service, and no one of them can now be appointed except 
through the channels of the civil-service rules. 

The forceful argument. the logical reason, etc., as to why 
each official in the several Executive Departments whose duties 
are of an executive, advisory, and administrative character 
should properly, rightfully, and most expediently be excluded by 
law from the classified service may be briefly indicated in this 


way: 

The Constitution and laws define the powers, duties, and re- 
sponsibilities of the executive branch of the Government and 
vest the executive power and matters thereunto appertaining in 
the President. 

The Constitution and laws also prescribe the times and manner 
in which the citizens of the country, in the exercise of their guar- 
anteed and sacred right of elective franchise—the fundamental 
and essential power of control of governmental affairs and insti- 
Setlone—shall elect and place in office the President—the chief 
executive officer—for the purpose of administering the affairs of 
Government and executing the laws enacted by the legislative 


c . 

The political parties, constituting the factions of the great body 
nage of American citizens, are always at issue on the main ques- 

involving matters of national interest and governmental 
im ce, relating to both internal and foreign affairs. 

h of the political parties meet in convention, ates a plat- 
form incorporating and setting forth its position, pledges, and 
ramet sed on such questions, and proceed to nominate itsstandard 

for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency. 

These are made known to the citizens, the campaign follows, and 
the question as to which of the standard bearers shall be elected to 
assume mental control and administer governmental affairs, 
etc., is Lotermined by the citizens at the polls. 

By the expressed wish of the majority 
dates of the successful party are duly installed in office, and then 
find themselves charged with the great and responsible duty of 
administering the affairs of Government in accordance with the 


of the citizens, the candi- 
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policies set forth in the platform of the party that placed them in 
power, all as pledged and guaranteed to the voters. 

Considering the provisions and intendment of the statutes and 
the expressed wish of the great majority of the citizens, by the 
exercise of their constitutionally vested elective franchise, com- 
posing the political party who successfully elect and place in gov- 
ernmental control and administration their standard bearers, it 
obviously and logically appears that it was the intention that the 





the unrestricted and unlimited right and power of selecting from 
| their party all those official assistants provided by law for the 
administration of governmental affairs. : 

Until now this was the practice, but since the promulgation of 
| the Executive order of May, 1896, that rightful and legally pro- 
| vided practice has been materially curtailed. 

Under the present condition of the civil-service rules and the 
laws upon which the same are founded, so far as the Executive 
Departments proper are concerned, that power has been so en- 
croached upon as to prevent its exercise beyond the positions of 
the Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries, heads of bureaus, and 
some deputy heads of bureaus. 

Therefore, it will be seen that all right of selection and ap- 
pointment, in accordance with the heretofore prevailing practice 
established by the statutes, of all that class of subordinate execu- 
tive, advisory, and administrative officers whose services and as- 
sistance are so essential to governmental administration is denied, 
except through the channels of civil-service examination. 

As has been stated, the large majority of this class of executive, 
advisory,and administrative officials are not appointed through 
the nomination of the President with the confirmation of the 
Senate. 

By the Executive order promulgated by President Cleveland in 

November, 1896, they are included in the classified civil service 
and are made subject to the civil-service rules then promulgated 
by him, which obviously abridges and curtails the right and 
rivilege, vested by the Constitution and statutes, exercised by 
himself and each of his predecessors, of selecting and appointing 
them from the party that elected and inducted in office the chief 
executive or administrative officers for the purpose of adminis- 
tering all governmental affairs in accordance with the policies 
adopted by the platform of that party, both in regard to internal 
and foreign affairs involving the public interests and welfare, 
and the pledges and guaranties made to the citizens in regard to 
the same. 

Every one who is in the least informed in regard to the provi- 
sions of the organic laws of the Executive Departments and the 
various bureaus and officers forming a part thereof, or is ac- 
quainted in a practical way with the workings of the same, know 
of what valuable and essential assistance the subordinate execu- 
tive, advisory, and administrative officials are to the executive 
heads of those departments in the administration of the vast 
amount of most important affairs intrusted to them. 

It is a fact that the heads of the Executive Departments in the 
administration of the affairs of their respective departments 
necessarily rely for executive, advisory, and administrative assist- 
ance and cooperation upon their Assistant Secretaries, and cither 
through them or directly upon the bureau officers, who in turn 
necessarily, in a very large measure, depend upon their deputies, 
chief clerks, and chiefs of divisions. 

It is also a fact that the chiefs of divisions are by the very nature 
and condition of things necessarily the purt of the executive, ad- 
visory, and administrative corps who make the investigations, 


ascertain the findings, exercise the judgment, prepare the de- 
cisions, take the actions, etc., in official matters, and of course 
they should perform these duties in accordance with the prescribed 
| yolicies of the chief executive or administrative officers of the 
Desartanente: 
The fallacy of the present condition of affairs could be well illu 


trated in this way: 

The Republican party was placed in governmental control by 
the «reat majority of the citizens of the country upon the pledge 
that the gold standard and bimetallic policy, subject to interna- 
tional agreement, should be the fiscal policy of the present Adinin- 
istration, and all effort would be made to effectuate the same. 
The President and Secretary of the Treasury are now charged 
with that duty, and must necessarily depend upon many of the 
subordinate officials in the Treasury Department for advisory and 
executive and cooperating assistance, etc., in regard thereto. It 
is a fact that many of that class of officia!s now in office are ad- 
mittedly and expressedly of convictions opposed to that fiscal pol- 
icy, and it is obvious that they can not conscientiously, sincerely, 
and honestly assist in the administration of a policy directly op- 
posed to their individual convictions. Again, their prejudices, 
arising from their own convictions, may influence their hostility 
to the successful administration of that policy. 

If all that has been said as to why the classified civil service 





should include all of the class of subordinate executive, advisory, 
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and administrative officers who were included by President Cleve- 
land’s order of November, 1896, is true, and such action will best 
subserve the best interests of the Government involved in the 
departmental service, and all that is herein said and could be 
further said and suggested is wrong, and the very converse is what 
is really right, then logically it must follow that the same line of 
reason and argument could even more forcibly be applied to the 
higher executive and administrative officials, viz, all deputy 
heads and heads of bureaus, assistant secretaries, etc., yet it 
would be the very height of absurdity for anyone to suggest and 
advocate the idea of securing the services of men for those posi- 
tions through the channels of competitive civil-service examina- 
tions alone, or for anyone to ae to logically maintain the 
proposition that the most suitable and best qualified and equip 
men for such positions could be secured in that way rather than 
the present way of selections based upon personal knowledge pred- 
icated upon the known experience and affiliations of the individ- 
uals selected and appointed, as well as personal knowledge de- 
rived in the same way as to the reputed and well-attested 
integrity and character of the individuals. 

Again, if this be correct, it would logically follow that the same 
line of reason and argument could be advanced as to the matter 
of filling even higher positions—for instance, Cabinet places, 
Civil Service Commissioners, Interstate Commerce Commission- 
ers, judges, justices, and other officers of the judiciary, and so on— 
80 as to apply to the very members of the legislative branch of the 
Government, the higher itions in the diplomatic corps, etc.; 
but surely no one would be so foolish as to even suggest such an 
absurd proposition. 

Again, it must not be lost sight of that it is a fact well known 
toall that inevery position of an executive, advisory,and adminis- 
trative character, executive and administrative capacity is as 
essentially required of the incumbents as educational attainments. 
Certainly there can not be any system of examination devised that 
would demonstrate such qualifications, and they can only be known 
to be possessed or else demonstrated by actual trial. 

Again, many of such positions are positions of trust, and many 
othersinvolve such matters as are calculated to test the honesty and 
integrity of the incumbents, and surely there can be no method of 
competitive examination devised which would develop the moral 
character and the honesty and integrity of the parties examined, 
and those qualifications can only be ascertained from testimonials 
or attestations based upon personal knowledge. 

In private life and private business the matter of selecting such 
assistance as may be needed is always based upon personal know!l- 
edge and reputation as to fitness, character, ability, etc., and it is 
in that way alone that each individual selects his doctor, his law- 
yer, his banker, his broker, his t, his merchant, his clerk, his 
engineer, his architect, his chi n’s tutors or instructors, or 
such services as he may need, no matter of what nature, and if 
after trial they do not prove satisfactory others are immediately 
selected, and so on until satisfactory services are obtained. 

Prior to the last order promulgated by President Cleveland, so 
it has been by —— of the statutes and in actual practice, 
and so it should properly and for the most practical purposes 
now, in regard to the higher class of services in the departmental 
service. 

In regard to the prevailing system much could also be said as to 
an official class being created and maintained, its objectionable 
features, its being contrary to the principles of republican form 
of government, opposed to the old-time well-digested theory and 
practice of rotation in office being subservient of the best interests 
of the Government, etc. 

Arguments, varied, multiplied, and logical, could be further 
suggested as to the e iency of legislation such as is suggested 
by the accompanying bill being enacted for the best interests of 
the public service. 

Mr. Speaker, Ido not undervalue education. No man knows 
better than I how desirable it is for a public man to have had the 
opportunity of a liberal education; no man knows better than I 
how a young man entering the public service is hampered and 


environed by the misfortunes of poverty in his youth; no man 


who was born in affluence and was fully educated can appreciate 
the burden that is borne by one who entered life in poverty, was 
located far removed from educational institutions and uired 
whetever of education he has by hard struggle while laboring for 
a livelihood. But what I deny in this connection is that this edu- 
cational test as administered by the Civil Service Commission in 
this country is a fair and a just test of a man’s ability to perform 
the duties of a public officer, and I stand upon the further 
that this Government is a government of the people and by the 
ane a oh Peet teeaher: yen legislation, the 
ou have no right, Mr. , to so usurp, i 
control of this Government. You haveno more right to prescribe 
this academical test than you have the t to ibe the test 
of race, of birth, or origin of private + 
enactments, and by the orders made thereof, 


TR 


a test of fitness in this country that destroys the icipation of 
65,000,000 people in the administration of the National cnn... 
ment, except through the medium of this bureau; but the mat:. - 
of emolument, of , of pay is of slight importance as ¢.),,. 
pared to another consideration in my mind. 

Itis as good as a liberal education almost to a young ma) : 
come to Washington and participate for four yearsin the admi: 
tration of his Government. It broadens ‘his mind, it open. | 
mental eyes, it gives him a grasp of the scope and magnitui. 
his Government, and makes him in all his coming years a })..;;, 
citizen; and yet you have excluded this great class from the place 
of influence, the positions of advancement and opportunity. .;,,) 
to nine out of ten of the people of the United States you have s),:); 
the door of a government by the people. There is no govern); 
by the people. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, what have the men of this country (.), 
who could not have passed a civil-service examination? { j),,, 
duce this branch of my subject by a ee from Christian 
Morals, Part Il, Section 1V, by Sir Thomas Browne. It j 
follows: 

It is an unjust way of to a or some Lat 
abilities, ond $0 wales F moses judienent oa _ ; not the 
geneal of Hector. When that nota’ @ of France would have his so; 
Seca Genoa eee resent 
not governed by ergotisms. Many have euled wall wee cond ‘not serhane 
define a commonwealth, and they who understand not the globe of t}:. 
command a greater part of it. 

The gentleman who kindly called my attention to this extract 
favored me with the following letter: 


MARCH 13, 1897 

My Dear Sir: Your very polite letter of the 9th instant, in which you 
knowledge the receipt of a note I sent you on the 5th, containing an ¢x))r 
sion of the sentiments of Sir Thomas Browne upon the subject of civil-seryico 
reform, is received. 

I have not the pleasure of youresqustntenes, but you are a public man of 
national re - a Ss eae ae Bitter pon 
every of public questions, slung incontinently at you. You doubtless 
ye Oech as east Se a i a, 

experience in politics not been very ex ve, but my observation 

me to believe two or three th te be true which “reformers” 

It seems to me to be bey: question that the ordinary poli- 

tician sine Spe, ty honestly as any other man, 
and that he is just as true to his word has just as high notions of public 
decency as the o reformer. The vocates of what they 
are pleased to call poli are ves very often without any 
sense of honor. Lawrence the editor of the New York Nation.a 
man who has lived in a sublimated of political virtue and has 
been, without doubt, the oe vicinity, published an editorial 


hol 
in that paper meng wen om ry contest, in which he advised that somo 
eee should vote for Tilden and thus settle the 
of such a course and its unspeakable rascality never 

reformer, but it would be safe to say that no po! 

ascheme. The person above named 
and ane © serial about the 
sort, an Piding along with 
of moral turpitude as an 


Ashan commandment. He . 
however, ust as good a civil-service examination as the two ex-couvicts 
you mention. 


Mn i away With, while a regula politician io his) 
Mise iaicien ceende MAME Uae aeieion ond wo man fears 1 
more than he. "Qour civfl-aervice man does not give a tinker's —for public 
opinion. Ok as eee oe ae = him 

of the administrative function. Frest 


It seems to me tha’ a 
See ais cei ty eo and into tin i gi 
Ww a routine, and give public 
affairs a vigor that otherwise will be okie. uninfluential citizen will 
receive te treatment from a man who serves the people, when he 
not get it from a man who serves the Government. _ 

Much might be said; but I am se coals to Newcastle. You havo 
studied this subject, while I have not, and my crude ideas will not probally 
te 

ours, very truly, 
Hon. CHARLES H. Grosvenor, Washington. 


I publish it because it comprehends the whole subject. W° 
have pat it in our Constitution that there shall be no religious tt 


ought to be taken 


CHARLES W. THOMAS. 


for or fitness for office. We aore inveighed in our 
or, c laws throughout the coun ‘avoritism growing 
dee sondemeien and srcipihing st the kind, and yet 
we come here and put into operation a grand scheme to seize t!e 
of the Government, transform ord pram =e United 

tates into a great figurehead, destroy wer of Congress, 
absolutely annul the free will of the members of his Cabinet, and 
j ting power to the control, regulation, 

a bureau of men. I denounce it as un 


t a con- 

I have already what I would 
made upon the sugs¢s- 

of Senators, or upon representa- 
would stop the recom- 

would apportion 








— 


—— several States in proportion to their population, and the 
several districts in like manner. I would have the | 
intments made for four years. 
oT call not put a barrier against retentions in office, but I | 
would have it understood that there is a tenure to the public 
offices of the country. It is nonsense to talk of the impossibility | 
of the ranning of the Departments at Washington without the 
contin of these ple in power. The people of the country 
scorn the idea that the young men of the country are not capable 
of filling the I would have such an examination made of 
every man _the artment would be absolutely protected 
against the possibility of injury. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the United States will not submit to 
this — of public office very much longer. I contem- 
plated at the 


of the Government known as clerical, strictly clerical, 


ablication in this connection of many hundreds 
of letters and utions which have come to me upon this subject, 
but I will not doit. There is not a member of this Honse who 
does not understand that from ocean to ocean and from every 


section of this country there are coming in every mail protests of | 


the most serious character against this abomination, and the 

of this country are not in the habit of submitting to wrongs 
and despotisms without protest, and the people of the country 
know how to General Grant denounced this civil serv- 
ice as a frand in substance and effect, and was reelected President 
of the United States. 

General Garfield upheld it toa certain degree, not sufficient, 
however, to couple his name with the passage of the original act, 
and a Democrat succeeded his Administration. That Democrat 
uy to some extent the civil-service law, and he gave away to 
a mblican. That Republican moved somewhat in the direc- 
tion, and his party shouted loudly for civil-service reform, and he 
was His successor again surrendered to the behests of 
= reformers and he was retired; and we are looking to the 

ture. 


I hold in my hand the letter of a very distinguished civil officer | 


of one of the ublican States of this Union that is represented 
in this body by more than a half-score of Republican Representa- 
tives, and he states that no man will be elected from that State to 


the Fifty-sixth Congress who does not openly pledge himself to 


the 

ings t 1 
to me their words of approval in this behalf. There are one hun- 
dred people in the United States opposed to the administration of 
this law where there is one in favor of it. You can not suppress 
the hundred with the one. I need not multiply words in this 


or material modification of this law. Mighty gather- 
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The tide is rising. It carried to Mr. Bryan in 1896 hundreds of 
thousands of votes because of the suggestions of his platform and 
his declarations upon the stump. I[t will not be submitted to, 
Mr. Speaker, and here I warn its friends, submit to just and in- 
telligent reformation of these abominable orders of Grover Cleve- 
land or submit to the destruction of your statute. Flee from the 
earth, but go by peaceful routes of retreat Retreat over the 
lines of just modification. Retreat over the lines that will take 
you back to the original purpose of this law Chen provide for 
its execution and its administration by a system that will cease to 
be the laughingstock and cease to excite the ndemnation of 


mankind. Do that, and pure civil-service reform will have been 
established upon the wreck of a humbug. Do that, and the civil 
administration of this Government will be the execution of the 


will of the people, for the people, and by the people. 

I only add a communication received from the veterans of Phila- 
| delphia, which speaks for itself: 

Headquarters Union Veteran Legion, Wilmington, Del. John P. Donahoe, 
national commander; William A. Reilly, adjutant-general; Jacob F. Slagle, 
judge-advocate-general, Pittsburg, Pa.; Daniel CaldweHl, inspector-general, 
1519 North Twenty-second street 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


_Dear Sir: Your request of January 12, to forward a list of the veterans 
dismissed from the United States mint at Philadelphia, is received. We 
thank you most heartily for your interest in this matter, and forward here 


| Jane S97. 


ry! 





with the list asked for and a copy of the protest and appeal which we have 
| placed in the hands of Major McKinley. He has promise ito give it his * best 
consideration in due time.” 
Very respectfully submitted 
J.C. HUNTERSON 
Secretary Committee, ! Wharto reet, Philadelphia. 


Hon. C. H. GROSVENOR. 


PROTEST AND APPEAL OF VETERANS 
We, the undersigned, your comrades and fellow-citizens, vetera 
war, removed from our positions in the United States mint at Phil 
for political reasons, respectfully ask your consideration to this 
which is of such vital importance to us 
First. We claim that weare entitled to the protectix 


nso 
idelph 
subject 


n of the United States 


statutes regarding the veteran, which have heretofore been interpreted as 

assuring to us our places under the Government, in which we hnuve rendered 

| faithful and efficient service for years, and from which we were unjustly and 
unlawfully removed. 

Second. Our removal, in each and every case, was without cause, except 


| that we were loyal Republicans and our places were required for the Demo- 
cratic partisan. 

Third. The superintendent whose mandate removed us was himself dis 
missed in disgrace. This will certainly be accepted as proof of his unfitness 
to sit in judgment on men who bore unchallenged reputations as citizens, as 
well as honorable records as soldiers 

Fourth. The cruel dismissal of five of our number upon Decoration Day, 
| May 30, 1894, who were maimed by the loss of an arm or a leg, gave a special 
| emphasis to the bitterness of purpose of the superintendent giving such an 
| order, and ie without a parallel, in our loyal city, of hatred to the soldier. 


TO IN FOURTH ITEM. 
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Fifth. The promulgation of the civil-service law was not made until the 
Ath day of November, 1896 (just twenty days after the election of Major 
McKinley), although it had been ted years previously, It is therefore 
very evident that if Mr. Bryan had been elected it would not have been 
needed. But, as he was defeated, the law was necessary to prevent our rein- 
statement to places which had been filled by Democratic politicians, some of 
whom were not born when the war was on. 

Agninet all of this we protest, and from all and each we appeal. 

This summary statement of our case we re before you, cherishing the 
hope and belief that it will receive the consideration which it deserves. We 
have the courage of our convictions in making this protest and a l, and 
nang —— y awaited the turn of the tide, have no hesitation in asking 
woe riendly support and action as will restore to us a reinstatement in our 

ons. 

PoThe action of the Democrats in placing the mint under civil service after 
the defeat of their party and before the inauguration of Major McKinley was 
dishonest in motive and partisan in purpose, as the conditions existing were 
rfectly understood by all who were interested, as well by those in author- 
ty. A resolution of inquiry had passed Congress, asking the Secretary of 
Treasury why the veterans had been dismissed, to which Mr. Carlisle 
made answer in a curt sentence: “* For the good of the service."’ i the 
Secretary's remarks we place this our statement of facts, which will not be 
disputed, as theyareincontrovertible. If our removal had been for inefficient 
service, or dereliction of duty, the answer to our appeal would be the record, 

by which we are willing to be judged. 

We have associated as friends and comrades, making a common cause in 
our appeal, pledging ourselves to stand together. We present our case for 
adjustment, “ praying that we may have and receive’ that treatment which 
is our desert, and that the evil design and contrivance of Democratic parti- 
sans to prevent our reinstatement may not succeed. 


Respectfully submitted. 
. A. J. ANDREWS, Chairman. 


JNO. C. HUNTERSON, 
Secretary, $11 Wharton street, Philadelphia. 


W. J. SIMPSON. 
DANIEL CALDWELL, 
THOS. 8. KEYSER, 
Committee. 
A.J. Andrews, L Company, One hundred and thirty-eighth New 
York: Dan'l Caldwell, B Com ny, Thirteenth Pennsylvania 
Cavalry; John C. Hunterson, B Company, Third Pennsylvania 
Cavalry; Wm. J. Simpson, E Company, Seventy-first Pennsylva- 
nia; Thos. 8. Royeet LCompany, One hundred and nineteenth 
Pennsylvania; R. N. Sommers, H Company, Seventy-first Penn- 
sylvania; Reuben McCarty, United States Marine ; M. H. 
Allison, B Company, Second District of Columbia Volunteers; 
M. Specht, sergeant-major rr a Pennsylvania; H. D. 
Wharton, commissary sergeant Forty-seventh Pennsylvania; 
Jno. RK. Pedrick, United States Navy; . A. Bakeoven, F Com- 
ny, Seventy-second Pennsylvania; C. M. Wills, H Company 
welfth Connar7renee: . & 4 vous A Compan , One hundred 
and ninety-eighth Pennsylvania: J. W. wis, I Company, 
Sixth New Jersey; J. L. Graham, F Company, Twenty-ninth 
Pennsylvania; C. Gd. Moore, H Company, Twenty-sixth Penn- 
sylvania; F. B. Lefferts, H Company, Eighty-second eur 
vania; Jas. Toomey, D Company, nd mnsylvania Re- 
serves; W. Abell, B Company, Thirty-fifth Ohio; Geo. 
W. Brown, D Company, Twenty-ninth ennsylvania In- 
fantry; Harry J. Cooper, E Company, Seventy-first Pennsyl- 
vania Infantry; Jos. H. McClees, Company, Sixth New 
Jersey pareaey; Toe Gillespie, B Company, Twenty-sixth 
Pennsylvania; bt. Stewart, D Company, Seventy-second 
Pennsylvania; Jos. L. Cornet, A Company, Twenty-eighth 
Pennsylvania; Wm. Knapp. C Company, e hundred and 
nineteenth Pennsylvania; Wm. B. , H Company, One 
hundred and sixth Pennsylvania; Thompson Miller, C Com- 
pany. Third Pennsylvania Cavalry; Geo. W. Curry, Second 
laware Infantry; Robt. Omensetter, United Sta’ Navy; 
Capt. Setley, Pennsylvania Infantry (now on duty House o: 
Representatives under Hon. Mr. Brosius); 8. A. Wehr, Penn- 
sylvania Infantry; Jno. T. Boyle, Forty-eighth Pennsylvania 
Infantry; 8. R. Russel, H Company, Ninety sixth Pe 1- 
vania; Wm. Palmor, Fifteenth Pennsylvania Cav: ; F. 
Spicer, H nene Third Delaware Infantry; Wm. es, 
Company, .I'wenty-sixth Pennsylvania ae Louis 
Goodex, E Company, Twenty-ninth Pennsylvania Infantry; 
Geo. W. Tittle, C Company, Ninety-fifth Pennsylvania In- 
fantry: Jos. R. Souder, Pennsylva Infantry; Wm. Nice, 
First Pennsylvania Artillery, Cooper's Battery; Jno. W. 
Rulon, Ninety-fifth Pennsylvania Infantry; Wm. Jeffries, 
Company A, Ninety-first Pennsylvania Infantry; E. Reese 
Moore, Pennsylvania Infantry; Isaac Will fo Ivania 
Infantry; John Shaw, Fort: “eighth Pennsylvania yoy Ad 
A. C. Huckey, ror aee nsylvania Infantry; Geo. Mc- 
Elroy, a ¢@ hundred and nineteenth Pennsylvania 
Infantry; W. Morris, Company H, Twentieth Pennsylvania 
Cavalry; John Martin, United States Navy; Sam’l White, Com- 
y F, First United States Cavalry; Thos. G. Hall, Twentieth 
ennsylvania Cavalry; John McCombs, Pennsylvania Infan- 
try; John Vickery, United States Navy; W. F. Pratt, United 
tates Sores See. Elliott, Cosspany E, One hundred and 
twenty-first Pennsylvania; Dav. T. Smith, United States Navy; 
Jas. Colgan, Twenty-third Pennsylvania; Jos. L. Kauffman, 
Pennsylvania Infantry; Chas. H. Lavis, Pennsylvania Infantry. 
DECEASED. 


William H, Sickles, Sixty-eighth Pennsylvania Volunteers; F. L. Knight, 
Third New Jersey; T. L. Jordan, Seventh Pennsylvania Cavalry. 


(From the special correspondence of the Philadelphia Evening Star, Satur- 
day, January 9, 1897.) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 8, 1897. 

Congress has got down to work in and is making an effort to finish up 
some odds and oie. in addition tae the eppropmatice bills, before the 
time for its existence to expire a 

It issignificant that C an GROSVENOR, the near friend and in many 
respects the kesman for Major McKinley, put through the House two 
days ago a ution cal w the Presiden and the heads of the differ. 
ent Departments to report how the civil-service rules had been 
applied in the nae= appointments during the Cleveland Administration, 
vin the names of people who had been removed from office, the reasons 
= or, a the names, business, and politics of the persons appointed to 

vacancies. 

A similar resolution was passed by the House last June, but no attention 
















was paid to it, either by the President or his Cabinet officials. 6 G . 
ron brought forth his new resolution the President says that thorn’ yo 
comply with the requests of the June resolation was a matter of pure < 
ht. He is willing that Congress should have a full and frank reply a 
to show when the replies to the resolutio ch th 


House that the Democrats in all of the ments have : n Teach the 
spirit of the civil-service law, made removals right and left, and fey be 


available places with Administration Democrats. It isexpected that G n., vp 
NOR will cite the Philadelphia Mint as the eating example of how unjuet), 
the civil-service law can bemade toapply. The Mint employees did not -... 
under the provisions of the law when Cleveland Administration camo int ; 


power, but after the man Cleveland Seectetes sn rintendent had rut}! 
in the 


removed nearly every Republican o' int and placed Dem... 
in their stead, the o' was put under the protection of ths este — 
It isexpected that when Mr. McKinley as President appoints a Rej\))i- 

superintendent, the application of the civil-service rules to the empl Ve el 
the Mint will be s ed until the persons who were turned out })\ Super 


intendent Townsend for no other cause than that they were Republicans ca, 

reinstated. It isstated that among the people dismissed by Mr. ‘1.1.1 
were twenty-five men who had served in the Army during the wa; Thi ; 
ean deecprsieeeen emma Beetan seen sa 
who fought for the Union in the war of the rebellion. nee callers 

As I in substance heretofore intimated, I make this proposition 
and ask the careful student of legal and political conditions in tj 
country to answer one or more of the questions thus propounded 
In the light of the wrongs and outrages committed under the cuise 
and protection of this system, either, first, the bureau is criminal 
in its disregard of law and — or, second, it is so ignorant. if 
the law be a perfect one, that it can not discover and remedy the 
wrongs and outrages; or, third, the law is of such a character. so 
h in with generalities and so destroyed of its operation by 
limits within the text of the law, and so perverted by Executive 
orders and —— that it is impossible of just and honest 
execution. Look back over the period of four years and say which 
horn of the dilemma you will take. For myself, I will wot inti- 
mate that this bureau iscorrupt. It is impossible, it seems to me, 
that they are ignorant and wry or and hence it is that I condemn 
the law and its execution as being of such character as it is im- 
possible of honest execution. 

What is the remedy? Now, Mr. Speaker, I will conclude this 
very lengthy address by adverting to the true remedy. It is said 
the President ought to modify and change the orders of Mr. 
Cleveland. It must be borne in mind in this connection that 
President McKinley has always favored a civil-service system. 
He wisely put into his inaugural address a modification or sug- 
— that opened to Congress a proper channel of operation. 

ot everyone who shouts civil-service reform will be recognized 
by the President as acivil-service reformer. Not every order that 
grabs at public office will be ized by him as a due and 
proper execution and development of civil-service reform, but this 
system and its outrages have all been born of Congressional ac- 
tion. They are all based upon the statute known as the civil- 
service enactment. 

These were all the acts of , and while they are in force 
it is the duty of the President of the United States to see that they 
are intelligently Se executed. Until Congress inter- 
venes, the ident stand by the law. He is not responsible 
for the odious construction that has been - upon this statute. 
The seizing of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the seizing 
upon the minor places in all the Departments, the looting of the 
Government ee re and these things that have been 
incident to the growth and aggressions of this organization, hie is 
not responsible for. 

It has all been done under the pretense of law, and [| for one, 
deeply as I feel the wrongs, will not ask the President of the United 
States, even though ee might be heeded, to incur the respon- 
sibility of voosting e action of his predecessors beyond that 
which to his own good sense and judgment may be com- 
mended; but I will ask the of the United States to modify 
this law, and I say right here, Mr. Speaker, without any menace, 
that this voice, this demand of the le, this shout of denuncia- 
tion, has got to be recogn on oor. I give warning that 
no committee on civil-service reform of the Fifty-fifth Congress 
shall smother the voice of the people. ; 

The Representatives of eee here who have introduced 
measures upon this subject have an opportunity to be heard 
upon this floor. No consignment of bills and resolutions to the 

nholes of a committee will be tolerated. Bring the meas- 

ures back here, with or without your favorable recommen«at‘on, 
and let us see what the voice of country is upon this subject, 
as testified by the Representatives on this floor. This will be sat- 
isfactory; nothing short of it will be satisfactory; and then, Mr. 
psn if this fails to act the elections of 189% will be 
ose at hand and people of the country will be heard from, 
and \hen they are we shall have more definite data 


upon which to act. f 
Mr. Speaker, can not shift this msibility, and I 
would not shift it if [could. I would not b the Adminis- 
tration with my views upon this subject, much less ask it to act 
one ee pees 3 Oe Se contempt of the Mugwumps of 
the United States. I owe something to the men of my district an 
my State, and the time has not been reached by me when I scorn 
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to acknowledge it. I admit that whatever I have succeeded in 
doing in public life has been because of the kindness, the gener- 
osity, the high trust, the intelligence of the men of my district, | 
and [am not ashamed to say here that I am obligated to them | 
therefor. a 

The young men of my district have toiled by day and by night 
to build up, strengthen, and perpetuate the principles of the Re- 
publican party, and incidentally they have conferred political 
favor upon me. It is no degradation for me to ask them to work 
in our political cause. It does not lower my sense of personal 
dignity to rally the young men and the old men of my district in 
support of the eee of the party to which I belong, and I 
have not reached the crowning idea of self-aggrandizement where 
Llook with contempt upon the men who are my constituents; and 
Tam willing and anxious to aid them in sharing in the blessings 
and emoluments of the administration of my Government. 

The men, Mr. Speaker, who in 1896 marched thousands and thou- 
sands of miles to hear the words of encouragement and instruction 
from the President, as he stood upon the steps of hishomein Canton, 
are entitled to have something to say about the Government of the 
United States without being subjected to irritation and distress 
and trouble in trying to secure admission to these Departments, 
They worked for the country and they worked for the candidates, 
and I protest when I find that when they apply for admission to 

articipation, upon equal terms, in the Administration of the 

overnment, a door of a bureau is slammed in their faces and 

they are told that they are good enough to vote and march and 

banners and transparencies, but they are not good enough 

to hold office under the Government unless they can compete in 

scientific literary knowledge with the students of colleges with 

wealth, and whose friends my friends and your friends can not 
successfully meet. 

Let us, Mr. Speaker, base our approval of an applicant for 
office upon his patriotic devotion to the Constitution and laws of 
his country, his intelligent conception of his functions and fran- 
chises, the discharge of his duties of citizenship in the position 
which he occupies, and his characteristics that can never be ascer- 
tained by an examining board. 

The system of civil-service examination as applied by the law 
of New York turned out to be a most monstrous failure, and the 
splendid governor of New York took the matter up and presented 
it to the legislature, and the legislature has made an intelligent 
one, one that I would be satisfied with. and I believe to-day that 
the wise and patriotic people of New York approve of what he 
has done. It gives the opportunity which I[ have appealed for. 

Mr. Speaker, give me love of country as against literary excel- 
lence; give me patriotism against pageantry; give me native-born 
intelligence anh special fitness for special purposes as against 
mere book learning. 

I appeal for the young men of my country: I appeal for a just 
interpretation of her laws and principles; I appeal for an applica- 
tion of the great principles of Abraham Lincoln's declaration, 
that this is aGovernment of the people, for the people, and by the 
people, and to that end I will work and suffer, if need be, 





The Tariff 
SPEROH 
HON. E. R. RIDGELY, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagrecing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. 


Mr. RIDGELY said: 

Mr. Speaker: I shall vote ‘‘ no” to this bill. 

The authors of this bill claim that it will accomplish two things— 
provide revenue for the Government and encourage industry. 
As to its reyenue power I have no doubt. It will increase the 
taxes on every man, woman, and child in the nation, and gather 
into the Treasury many millions more each year than the present 
tariflaw. To this I object for the reason that I believe we should 
meet the present revenue by such retrenchment in expenses as 
may be necessary to that end, as the masses who are to be taxed 
by this bill can not pay more taxes except by increased privations. 
Iu justice to them and their condition we ought to reduce taxes | 
them. as this bill is boldly designed to do. 
Tis true this tax will be collected stealthily, it being included as 
the cost of every article that must find its way into the | 
of the people. Its victims will not know what part of this | 
is tax; yet their money will be taken in larger quantities than 
, and they will suffer its loss even if they do not know just 
it is taken. 
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into the pockets of home and foreign speculators. 


conditions so far asa tax system can reach them. I 


AAS 


But, Mr. Speaker, there is still a greater burden laid upon the 
people by this bill than the millions of increased revenue paid to 
the Government. Already the price of sugar and many other 
necessaries have been advanced tothe consumers. Nota dollar of 
this advance will go to the Government, but it will go and is going 
' This evil will 
continue on many articles, so long as this protective method of 
taxing shall be followed, for it has long since been demonstrated 
that for every dollar of tax which reaches the Treasury by the 
tariff route the people, by this method of taxation, are compelled 
to pay into private pockets from two to three times as much 

Money taken from the people in this way riven to a few 
speculators must of necessity weaken the people and add to their 
burdens, privetions, and suffering. It does not require the study 
of statistics, Mr. Speaker, to reveal the fact that we are rapidly 
centralizing the wealth and homes of this nation into the hands 
ofafew. Many of these favored owners are not even citizens of 
our country, and hence do not pay a dollar of this tax. This cen- 
tralization is in part the inevitable result and effect of our pro- 
tection policy, aided by others which I will not mention here. 

The evil of centralizing the titles to the farms, houses, and prop- 
erty of our country and the consequent growing army of home- 
less people wiil continue so long as the present policies of favorit- 
ism are continned—our tax policy being one. Can it be possible 
that a single member of this House expects that to increase the 
taxes on every citizen of our land, regardless of their ability to 
pay, will really produce prosperity? 

This question brings us to the second purpose of this bill—the 
encouragement of industry. We are assured by our Republican 
opponents that it will shut out foreign goods, leaving our manu- 
facturers in exclusive possession of our home markets, thus en- 
couraging them to keep their factories running. This, they say, 
will employ the people and enable them to buy the goods, thus 
inaugurating perpetual motion in prosperity. Happy scheme! 
But why has it failed so often under this same protective policy? 
We should not deceive ourselves and the country by this vain 
hope, in the face of past and present experiences and facts. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, in denial of the charge that our factories 
have been closed by reason of increased importation, the official 
reports reveal the fact that the total imports under the present 
Wilson law are many hundred thousand dollars less than for the 
same length of time under the McKinley law. So it will not do to 
say the present difficulties are chargeable to our imports. But let 
us give our Republican friends the full benefit of their argument 
in support of their patent protection perpetual prosperity policy. 
Let us grant them all the home market, shut out all foreign goods, 
start up your mills, and call into employment all the idle workers 
of theland. Under the present system you can not run six months 
until you will be compelled to shut down fully half your mills, 
again turn into forced idleness lialf the people; while these same 
doctors will again cry out “‘ overproduction” just as they have so 
often in the past. We speak from experience and not prediction. 


more, 
and 


Why has this resulted in the past, and why will it again? The 
answer is not to be found in either low tariff or high tariff. No, 


gentlemen, we have got to look elsewhere to find the causes of our 
troubles. Find them we must, and remove them, too, before pros- 
perity can be realized and maintained. 

Let us briefly look at our present system of industry and taxa- 
tion; with present machinery, each man produces newly created 
values of $1 each day. We pay him, say, an average of $2 for his 
day's work (half this is nearer the average). Now, if he did not 
have to pay any taxes he conld only buy $2 worth of the goods 
out of what his day’s labor has created, leaving unsold in the fac- 
tory half the values each day. How long can the factory be run 
until its owners will cry out overproduction and shut down, for 
we have reached the condition where this illustration is almost 
the universal rule in all departments of production. 

The great masses of our people having lost their houses and 
property, they have no longer security to buy goods on credit. 
The mill owners can not keep the mills running on credit sales, 
and the people have but little cash to buy with. This is a true 
statement of our condition under our present system. We have 


| got todoctor it with other than tariff and unequal tax pills, which, 


so far as prices of materials are advanced, only adds to our diffi- 
culties by leaving more goods unsold. 

Having thus hurriedly stated the difficulty wh*ch every observer 
in the land must see and having shown that our protective scheme 
has failed and wilt again fail as a remedy, I will now briefly pre- 
sent what, in my judgment, would at least partially remedy these 
would so 
change our laws, and if need be our constitutions, as to raise our 
national, State, and local revenues by a graduated tax on the 
wealth of the country and not on the necessities of the poor, as 
this and all tariff bills must do. 

I would by a graduated tax on concentrated wealth not only 
raise the needed revenue to meet the present current expenses of 
the Government, including all State and local taxes, but I wouid 


| largely increase our public improvement fund; and with this J 
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would put every man in the land, who applied, at work on public 
improvements at such liberal wages as would compel our factory 
alt mine owners to materially advance present wages or lose their 
operatives. With the people in our valleys crying out for water, 
we can profitably employ the army of idle of to-day, creating a 
great national system of reservoirs on the high lands with irri- 
gating and navigable canals to connect and distribute the water 
as needed, and by so doing save the valleys from floods and the 
plains from drought, while the Le ge would all be employed at 
good pay, and would readily buy all the products of our farms, 
mines, and factories, provided we pay them better and stop taxing 
them unjustly. 

This system can be extended without limit, as we can hardly 
conceive of a condition which will not require man’s labor to pro- 
duce supplies for his comfort, and in building, changing, and re- 
pairing of public property. 

If perchance we find that less hours work wiil do all that is 
necessary, then,in the name of common sense and humanity, let 
us reduce the hours of labor to all. 

Mr. Speaker, I intend, before this session closes, to introduce a 
graduated tax bill, and Isincerely wish this Congress would substi- 
tute such a bill for the pending tariff measure; but I have no hopes 
of this. However, the people throughout the nation are earnestly 
studying these problems, and they will, in the near future, send 
men to these halls who will do more than revamp old tax systems 
and quarrel over schedules. 

For years we have had the protective system in force as part of 
our national policy, and it has steadily been an aid and ally in the 
continued tendency to centralize all wealth (the product of labor) 
in the hands of the few; and has also steadily increased the mort- 
sage indebtedness on the homes of our people. 

e census of 1890 gives the total value of all kinds of property 
in the United States, not counting Alaska, as $65,037,091,197, di- 
vided as follows: 
Real estate and improvements thereon $39, 544, 544, 333 
Personal property, including railroads, mines,etc. 25, 492, 546, 964 


this valuation being based on the selling value of the property. 
The total assessed value of this property, both real and personal, 
is $25,473,178,418, divided as follows: 

Real estate and improvements.-_..............-. $18, 956, 556, 675 
NE PURINE io ce cnncitenettedinatimdar <oss 6, 476, 616, 743 


By reference to these figures, it will be seen that our system of 
assessinent and taxation are unjust now to the farmer and home 
owner so far as property taxes are concerned, as the real estate 
and 3 sa moe pay taxes on nearly half of the actual value, 
while the assessed value of personal property is only one-fourth 
the real value, leaving the burden of property tax on the homes. 
And now, by this bill the revenue to be raised for the Government 
is to be a burder on the daily necessities of our people, instead of 
putting it on the wealthy, who should pay it, and to whom such 
payment would be no burden. 

increase of wealth from 1880 to 1890, as shown by the cen- 
sus returns, was 49.02 per cent. 

Increase in population during same time was 24.86 per cent. 

While the increase in mortgage indebtedness of the country 
during the same period was 146.53 per cent. 

The ig show unmistakably where we are drifting, and it 
means, Mr. 8 , that unless our economic policies are changed 
our le will soon be a nation of tenants, instead of home own- 
ers, and should be a warning to us ere it is too late to change our 
policy and save our nation. 

This bill, instead of changing for the better, further than 
any previous one in fastening the chains of slavery now being 
forged by corporate wealth m the great masses of the common 
people. The su rs of “bill clamor londly for aid to the 
manufacturer. t us see what the figures show in this regard 
for the benefit of the wealth producer (the laborer). Referring 
again to the census of 1890 we find the— 


Total value of manufactured products to be... ._. $9, 372, 437, 283 
Cost of raw material..................-.......... 5,107,066, 076 
Difference (value added by labor) ............---. , 205, 207 
Paid in — ns a ee 2, 283, 216, 529 
Tribute paid by labor to capital_............--..- , 922, 376, 


And now, in addition to this tribute we, by our action here in 
passing this bill, add to the cost of every necessity the laborer has 
to have for his daily weer we eng be oe he needs for his ta- 
ble and eres he needs for his clothing. All this is im the 
wrong direction for relief. What is needed is a policy of taxation 
that will place this burden upon those who are able to it with- 
outincenvenience or suffering. We should place a graduated tax 
onall incomes above a reasonable amount for a comfortable living; 
and if, as our Supreme Court say, this is not constitutional, let us 
change our Constitution to enable justice to be done to our toiling 


masses. 
“The greatest good to the greatest number” should be our 
motto, rather than the protection and enrichment of the few, and 





the enslavement of the many, as is now the tendency of thins 
to be aided and hastened by the poses of the pending bill, ~’ 
Already there is a strong an wing sentiment permeati)> 
all parties, classes, and parts of the nation, demanding not ,))), 
the changes I have indicated, but others also that are soon to |. 
adopted by an intelligent people, which will not only “provide 
revenue and encourage industry,” but they will in reality prod), nm 
equity and general pr rity for all, as our nation again rest)))os 
its march at the head of the column of nations. . 


Currency Commission. 





In April, 1897, President McKinley appointed a foreign monetary comm} 
sion to discontinue the gold standard. 7 

In July, 1807, he wants to appoint a home monetary commission to co); //);.;. 
the gold standard. 

For which does he stand? 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOHN W.GAINES, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 24, 1897, 
On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of })\e 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. 


Mr. GAINES said: 

Mr. Speaker: Shortly after the beginning of this extra session 
of Congress President McKinley appointed what is called the Wo)- 
cott monetary commission to go to Europe for the purpose of dis 
continuing the gold standard in the United States by internatioyal 
agreement, as proclaimed by the Republican platform upon which 
the President was elected last November. At the same session of 
this same Congress, the same year, the same President, for the 
same people, those of the United States, urgently requests Congre<s 
to enact a law creating a home monetary commission—to do what? 
To continue, not discontinue, the gold standard, regardless of an 
international agreement. The President, you see, has deliberately 
at the same session of Congress, the same year, and for the same 
people, indorsed a f y= to discontinue the gold standard, and at. 
the same session Congress, the same year, and for the sane 
people, indorsed a plan to continue the gold standard; and, mind 
you, in each instance he is working ostensibly for the same people, 
to wit, those of the United States. 

Several questions here naturally arise: 

First. Does the President and his party want, in good faith. to 
discontinue the gold standard by international agreement, which 
means international bimetallism, the very opposite of the gold 
standard? 

Second. Does the President and his party want to continue, not 
discontinue, the gold standard? 

Bimetallism and gold monometallism are diametrically opposed 
to each other. 

But still the President and his have indorsed both sys- 
tems, and would have Congress work for both, when we well know 
that both can not exist in this country at the same time. 

Third. Are these plans and operations unbusinesslike? To ¢on- 
tinue working for the gold standard is to lessen the effects of «ll 
efforts at bimetallism. To work at the continuance of the ¢0!l 
ee einer aaitias eas, . Smeets same time is the same 
in effect as working th propositions. 

Fourth. The President, it seems, very earnestly undertak:s to 
do both; but which does he want done? 

ie bee pees the Wolcott commission to discontinue the 

d and to reinstate bimetallism, and that commission 
now “‘summering” in Europe with “ prospects of success,’ 
if the press a ee Mr. Wowcorr. The President 
pooner ap ted commission, and the Government, at a 
vy expense, has sent them abroad to do the very thing that th: 
President in his remarkable message of to-day asks you in effect 
n 


And in the face of this the President asks Congress to create 
another commission to work in the United States for the purpose 
Sos the gold mammwrnsel t ropriate $100,000 tode- 

tending Wha foreign countries thin 

of the President and the good faith that he should show them by 
and the Wolcott commission? Will they not say, ‘* Your 
President just sent a most urgent message to Con for the 
of creating a commission to continue the gold standard, 

and here you are, representing the same President, the same Con- 
the same nation, the same year us to join the United 
States in discontinuing the gold standard? Here is bad faith and 


. 


submit that upon the of the President it is unbusiness- 
like. It would seem by 


words and acts that he is for the gold 














standard and the gold standard; for international agree- 
ment and against international agreement; for carrying out the 
Republican platform and against carrying it out; for carrying out 
the Palmer platform and against carrying it out. 

From this message it appears that he has utterly abandoned all 
nope of international bimetallism without recalling the Wolcott 
commissioners, and now seeks to maintain and continue, by and 
through the United States alone, the gold standard, thus abandon- 
ing bimetallism by international agreement, and joining the gold 
monometallists. 

The President’s message says: 

A notable assembly of business men, with delegates from twenty-nine 
Statesand Territories, was held at Indianapolis in January of this year. The 
financial si commanded their earnest attention, and after two days’ 
session the convention recommended to Congress the appointment of a 
monetary commission. I commend this report to the consideration of Con- 


* Notice that the President ‘‘commends this report to the consid- 

eration of Congress.” What does that report say? It starts out 

for the maintenance of the gold standard outright, regardless of 

everything and everybody and all nations. I read from that re- 
rt: 

Pe conference declares that it has become necessary that a consistent, 

straightforward, and Gepyeretely planned monetary system shall be inaug- 


urated, the ental basis of which should be: First, that the present 
gold standard should be maintained. 


The “fundamental basis,” then, of this report is the continuance 


of the — gold standard, while, Mr. Speaker, the ‘‘funda- 
mental ” of the Wolcott commission is to discontinue the 


resent gold standard. This conference report was promulgated 
by the Indianapolis convention, which assembled in January 
last, who, though few in number, with much money made Mr. 
McKinley’s election sure. 

That ‘‘notable assembly of business men”—‘ business men,” 
mind you—insists that the present gold standard should be main- 
tained, and without requesting the President to recall the Wol- 
cott commission which is trying to discontinue the gold standard, 
they demand that the present gold standard shall be maintained. 
Does that lcok like ‘‘ business”? 

These “‘ business men ” would have the two commissions at work 
at the same time—one to discontinue the gold standard, at work in 
Europe at the expense of the people, the other to continue the 
gold standard in this country and by this country, at the expense 
of the people. And, mind you, the President says: 

Icommend this report to the consideration of Congress. 

This “ notable assembly of business men” came to this conclu- 
sion after two days’ session, while 6,000,000 people who voted for 
McKinley, after great deliberation not only for two days but 
since 1876, came to the deliberate conclusion that the gold stand- 
ard should be discontinued, but by international agreement; while 
the McKinley vote and Bryan vote—nearly 12,000,000 —want the 
“gold standard” discontinued, the former by international agree- 
ment, the latter without waiting for it. 

In the face of this authority, from ‘‘ we the people,” the Presi- 
dent deliberately follows the plan of the ‘‘ notable assembly of 
business men,” and in the most importunate manner insists that 
these 12,000,000 of voters were wrong, and that their deliberations 
since 1876, including his own, should and must come to naught, 
and that the gold standard should be the ‘‘ fundamental basis” 
upon which our finances should be built and continued. 

This message says this commission is to ‘“‘ report their conclu- 
sions on or before the Ist day of November next, in order that 
the same day it may be transmitted by me to Con for its con- 
sideration at its next regular session.” Itis seen by this language 
that the President would appear to be in earnest about the ap- 
pointment of this commission, and therefore equally in earnest 
about continuing the gold standard. Now, suppose this commis- 
sion had been appointed, and that it had in due course reported 
that the gold standard becontinued. And suppose that the Wol- 
cott commission should also report in due course that an inter- 
national agreement had been arranged for discontinuing the gold 
standard. Here the President would have both reports, diamet- 

to each other! One to continue and the other to 
discontinue the gold standard, both of which he had favored. 
Now, what would the President do? He could no longer strad- 
dle. He could no longer be duplex. What would he report to 


Another remarkable feature of this message is this. He says: 
This subject ld receive the attention of Congress at this special ses- 
sion. CIES bn pected antl tae sagaies exation.. _ 
The President knew the House and Senate had both agreed to 
adjourn at 9 o'clock p.m. (July 24, 1897), and yet with this knowl- 
this message was sent to Congress within less than two hours 
this hour when both Houses adjourned. The President 
that it could not and would not be considered in this short 
in either House. He knew it would pass the House by brute 
but that it would not pass the Senate. This action is an- 
evidence of the bad faith, the poor judgment, the cheap poli- 
and the unbusinesslike methods of the President and his party. 
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In closing his message, the President says: 

It is to be hoped that the report thus made will be so comprehensive and 
sound as to receive the support of all parties and the favorable action of Con- 
gress. 

How is it possible, I respectfully ask, for Congress to receive 
favorably the action of the two commissions, one to continue and 
the other to discontinue the gold standard? And how could “all 
parties” receive’ favorably such reports? 

The President's message on this subject lacks courage; it lacks 
good faith; it is a miserable, unbusinesslike straddle, 

If followed, it would make confusion more confused and inter- 
national bimetallism less possible. 

But the President knows how “all parties” have been on this 
** gold and silver ” question, since he hasaffiliated at different times 
with “all parties” on this question. In Congress he vo 
‘all parties” to remonetize silver. 

HIS “ALL PARTIES” RECORD 

Let us see what Mr. McKinley voted for while a member of 
this House, and what he said afterwards. 

1. November 5, 1877, he voted for the Bland 16 to 1 free coinage 
of silver act, entitled *‘ An act to authorize the free coinage of 
the standard silver dollar, and to restore its legal-tender quality.” 

2. February 21, 1878, he voted against laying this Bland bill and 
Senate amendments thereto on the table. 

3. On the same day he voted for the two Senate amendments to 
this Bland bill, which amendments required (1) the monthly pur- 
chase of no less than two and no more than four millions of silver 
bullion, and (2) the monthly coinage of the same into standard 
silver dollars, 

4, February 28, 1878, he voted for this Bland-Allison Act, and 
by this vote aided in its passage and becoming a law over Presi- 
dent Hayes’s veto. 

January 29, 1878, Mr. McKinley voted for the resolution offered 
by Senator Stanley Matthews, of the nonsilver-producing State, 
Ohio, which reads as follows: 

Be it resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring they 
That all the bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be issued un 
der the said act of Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, principal and 
interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver dollars 
of the coinage of the United States, containing 412) grains each of standard sil 
ver, and that to restore to its coinage such silver coined as a leyal tender in 

ayment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of the public 
aith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor. 

This resolution was agreed to by the following vote: Senate— 
yeas, 43; nays, 22. House, yeas, 189; nays, 79. 

Senators Thurman and Matthews, of Ohio, voted yea, while the 
lamented Isham G. Harris, of my own State, was paired for it, and 
his colleague, the great lawyer and distinguished statesman, 
Judge James E. Bailey, voted for it. Each and every member of 
Congress from Tennessee voted for it, as follows: Bright, Cald- 
well, Dibrell, Riddle. House, Atkins, Young, Whitthorne, Thorn- 
burg, and McFarland. The great speech of Judge Bailey in favor 
of this resolution which I have nal is a monument to his genius, 
his patriotism, and his statesmanship. 

5. April 8, 1886, the Bland free-coinage bill was reported ad- 
versely, and a substitute was offered therefor, providing that sil- 
ver coinage under the Bland-Allison law should be suspended 
July 1, 1886, unless previously remonetized by international 
agreement. Mr. McKinley voted against this substitute. 

6. In 1888, at the Republican national convention, Mr. McKinley 
reported the platform, which declared that— 

The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as money, 
and condemns the policy of the Democratic Administration in its efforts to 
demonetize silver. 

This was condemnatory of Mr. Cleveland’s recommendation to 
repeal the Bland-Allison Act. Mr. Cleveland now favors the gold 
standard (the Indianapolis convention views), which Mr. McKin- 
ley indorses in his message of to-day outright. 

7. In 1890, Mr. McKinley, as chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee and leader in the Fifty-first Congress, earnestly 
advocated the Sherman silver-purchasing act of 1890 as better 
than the Bland-Allison Act and as the next best thing to free 
coinage, saying of it: 

We can not have free coinage now except in the manner provided in the 
bill: To defeat this bill means to defeat all silver legislation, and to leave us 
with two millions a month only, when by passing the 
anda half millions a month of Treasury notes, as go 

8. May 7, 1890, he said in the House: 

When merchandise is the cheapest. men are the poorest 
tressing experiences in the history of our country—aye, in all human history— 
have been wheneverything was the lowest and cheapest, measured by gold, 
for everything was the highest and the dearest measured by labor 

9. When he was nominated for Congress against Mr. Warwick, 
in his speech of acceptance, he said: 

We made another pledge. The Republican party is in favor of the use of 
both gold and silver as money; that the one should not be discriminated 
against, but that both should be equal and alike recognized by the Govern- 
ment. That pledge has been kept. The Congress of the United States has 


ted with 


"). 


ill we would have four 


bil 
das gold 


: and the most dis- 


_ a law which utilizes every ounce of the silver product of the United 
tates, and even more; utilized it for money, and turns it into the channels 
of trade and avenues of business, and as a result silver is nearer a parity with 


By this law we have 


gold to-day than it has been in the iast fifteen years. 
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not only increased the circulating medium of the country, but we have made | mends the appointment of a monetary c i . 
that circulating medium absolutely safe. Not a single Democrat voted for | the gold tania etary commission to continue 
the <!+er pill. It passed in spite of Democratic opposition. ‘The Democrats 8 7 . 








— 


lad the House of Representatives and the Presidency for four years, and did | He wires in and he wires ont, 

nothing for silver but discredit it. Cleveland's first act was to demand the He leaves the people still in doubt 
suspension o: the coinage of the silver dollar. We pledged the restoration of Whether the snake that made the track 
silver to its true and ancient relation in our monetary system, and it has been Was going north or coming back. 

done. 


zm : ‘ 14. But it is beyond question, it seems to me, that this messavo 
10. September 27, 1890, Mr. McKinley wrote Mr. Perkins: | was sent in as a subterfuge to further lend to the people of th, 
I have always been in favor of the free and unlimited coinage of the silver | country the hope of financial relief promised them in the last ¢:1))- 


product of the United States, and have so voted on at least two occasions | ign. Mr. McKi ; ite OMe : 
during the time I have been ir public life. I was not willing to extend this | a Mr. M Kinley knew, wane stated, it could not beco:n alaw 


coinage to the silver of the world and open the mints to foreign countries | this ecss:0n. He purposely, an omitted to send his mes. 
without charge, as proposed by gentlemen on the floor of the House. My | sage to Congress any sooner than he did that it might not be con. 
perpose was to ~oure pnuperense on that oom credit te | sidered, its merits and demerits pointed out, and a decent life t 
our silver coin. yvelieve the law which we enacted this s sion will accom- | 7 >t . Sa Can ao os 
i that result. It utilizes every dollar's worth of the silver product of the death given the measure. He will go back to his State, Which 
Tnited States, aud even more. has so long honored him, and say to that restless and long-sutfer- 
Now listen as to what effect he says the law has on increasing | ing people, ** Wait a little longer; do you not see what I have 
the value of silver. He says: done and am doing? I have oe an international monetary 
The value of that legislation (Sherman Act, 1890) has already been appar- commission to discontinue the golc standard, and I have recom- 
ent in the enhanced value given to silver. mended a law which has passed a Republican House to create a 
Here he admits he voted for free coinage. He said: sare mg ee to — = gold standard. Do you not 
You may remember, as indicating my position on this subject, that I voted yee Ww: rat am doing? 6 cry : as gone up, Mr. Spea ker. all 
to pass the silver bill in the Forty-fitth and Forty-sixth Congresses over the | Ver this country for financial relief, and _the people demand it. 
veto of President Hayes. It went up throughout this Union from 1876 to 1878, when silver 
Now listen to this wonderful stone-wall position he took and | was partially remonetized, giving some relief. No louder cry 
compare that with his present duplex position. He concluded his | went up from any State than Ohio, as witnessed by the words of 


letter thus: the Hon. Stanley Matthews on the 10th day of December, 1/7, iu 
With me political and economic questions are a conviction, and while I the Senate, which I beg to have made a part of my remarks. 
may not always be right, I am always willing to let those whose suffrages 1 Mr. Matthews, a Senator from the State of Ohio, said: 
seek know exactly what they are. ey 4 Mr: President, the general assembly of the State of Ohio at its session last 
respectfully submit that it would take a powerful political micro- | winter adopted the following resolution: 
scope to discover just now his political and economic convictions | __* Resolved, That common honesty to the taxpayers, the letter and tho 
the money question spirit of the contract under which the great bodies of its indebted: ess was 
on y qu . b assumed by the United States, and true financial wisdom each and all de- 
11. October 27, 1890, he proceeded to deliberately fool the Farm- | mand the restoration of the silver dollar to its former rank as lawful money.” 
ers’ Alliance of his own State. He wrote ‘Secretary, Stark County Continuing, Mr. Matthews said: 
Farmers’ Alliance,” as follows: This resolution was passed with great unanimity, There were but threo 
First. Iam opposed to all trusts and combinations of the times in the re- | negative votes in the house of reocnnes eee and one in the senate, 
straint of trade, and would favor any legislation which would destroy them. | have no doubt it expresses the deliberate aad considered public opin 
I voted for the Sherman antitrust bill, which was a step in the right direction. pe pe ee ae eee Oe S meas them op ody 
: . , Tres Bi 1 genera 
And yet Mr. McKinley carefully omitted to condemn the Re- sean 7 ete sags = ume 


L : , assembly. 
publican Senators for voting as a unit against the several Senate| Mr. Speaker, in the course of the debate in the Senate upon the 
antitrust amendments to the present Dingley bill. Mr. McKinley's | concurrent resolution Senator Matthews further said: 
letter continues: But my statement is ties one has risen in value with all commodities, and 
Iam in favor of the use of all the silver product of the United States for | therefore with silver, and with silver only because it has risen in value with 
money asa circulating medium; I would have silver and gold alike. ae my e fain elias cas 
, : a” : : ” ve the test‘mony of my observation; ve the testimony in the list 
Yet he would not in 1897 have gold and silver * alike. of. bankruptcies, which I read; I have the testimony in the list of sheriffs 
12, June 14, 1890, Mr. McKinley in this House said: sales I haye noticed; I have the testimony in the prices to which rea! estate 
I am for the biggest use of silver in the currency of the country. I would | bas shrunk; and I could recount instances in that city, which I believe to- 
not dishonor it; [ would give it credit and houor with gold. I would make no | @4y the soundest and most prosperous one on the continent, where business 
discrimination. I would utilize both metals as money and discredit neither. | as been transacted the least on credit—I mean the city in which [ live \ 










cinnati)—where the depreciation in real estate and in every article of prop- 
; — _ oo eee : erty other than gold itself has been actually unexampled. hat else means 
Yet he says now he wants the single gold standard. all thisery of discontent? What else means all this half-suppressed murmur 
13. At Akron, Ohio, 1891, Mr. McKiuley denounced Mr. Cleve- | of dissatisfaction? ; 
land's policy in unmeasured terms. He said: ie alae ara coal esi e ne a 
During all of his years at the head of the Government he was dishonori Genwemen suppose opie are crying out when they sutler no 
one of our precious metals, one of our own great products, discrediting aiiver —_ Do they suppose that the voice of lamentation comes up from the 


and enhancing the price of gold. He endeavored, even before his inaugura- mes and houses of the people merely that they may hear themse! ves <)irick 
tion tc office, to stop the coinage of silver dollars, and afterwards, and tot the Seer: oo and 2S the fact that = ~ yg aty the om vant : tt 
end of his Administration, persistently used his power to that end. He was | % aes t meee _ . a ry, £ t to-day it will 
determined to contract the circulating medium and demonetize one of the a af th & ad - ae Sibeaiaen Joe neres t Panchen y of the 
coins of commerce, limit the volume of money among the people, make money vad ‘4 _ 4 Stat fet DL ar eo then, Mr. . _, oy 
searce, and therefore dear. He would have increased the value of money and Stee an ea a oe e to = Teta roeeve See ae eouee €0 
diminished the value of everything else—money the master and everything | '*S oTmer an oetilt med pee n oar legis = . our co ego. and in our 
else theservant. He was not thinking of the“ poor’’then. He had left * their pega mee ae -- paying the pu ’ — t and all private debts according 
side.” He was not “standing forth in their defense.’’ Cheap coats, cheap a large and overflowing measure of value. 


labor, and dear money; the sponsor and promoter of these professing to On August 1, 1877, the Republicans of Ohio met, and in conven- 
stand guard over the poor and lowly. Was there ever more glaring incon- 


sistency or reckless assumption? He believes that ae is a blessing to be tion assembled declared: 
© 


. i ay We are in favor of oney; be a legal 
promoted and encgnraged, and thata shrinkage in the valne of everything but | «1°, the payment of all debts, sxoopt thoes specifically provided {01 
: ae tel _ . law. with coinage and valuation so regulated that our people sha!! not be 
August 26, 1896,in his letter of acceptance, Mr. McKinley said: placed at a disa ivantage > in our trade with foreign nations; and that both 
; y suc icy >» y i i metals 8) © in circulation as the money of the nation, as contem 
be sent i independent action otout paren es * “Cut international | plated by the Constitution; and we therefore demand the remonet zation of 
agreement is had, it is the plain duty of the United States to maintain the silver. J 
gold standard. If in 1877 the ‘‘remonetization of silver” would remove any 
We see from these utterances that Mr. McKinley has been on | disadvantages of trade with foreign nations, and keep ‘ in circu- 
all sides of this question. He has been with ‘‘all parties,” and | lation as the money of the nation both gold and silver” «nd ‘as 
yet he stated emphatically in his letter to Mr. Perkins this: contemplated by the Constitution,” why will it not do so now: 
With me political and economic questions are a conviction. The Bland- Allison law, AS We see, partially remonetized silver; 
Then why has he varied so in his conviction? For free coinage | business revived mnder its invigorating influence, and hence it was 
and against it; for remonetizing silver and against it; for paying | that on June 12, 1878, the Republicans of Ohio again met in con- 
our bonds in silver dollars and against it; for remonetizing silver | Venton and adopted the following financial plank: 
over the President's veto and against it. Hedenounces Mr. Cleve- | The financial question having been disposed of by Congress— 
land's attack on the Bland-Allison Act end the Sherman law, by | Biand-Allison law— 
which latter law silver coinage was stopped, and now he indorses | and the country at present needing re in order that capital may po 
it; he was for the double standard and nowagainst it; he was for Boer er tein Cate be ekinae sarees > ren ten. 
the free coinage of our own silver product and now against it; he | tion of the question at this tinie as injurious to business and devoid of other 
said that everything is lowest and cheapest measured in gold, and | than evil results. 
now he says that gold is best for the laborers and farmers in this The Republicans of Ohio. including Mr. McKinley, were con- 
country; he favored bimetallism by international agreement, and | tent to let the Bland-Allison law remain, feeling assured that busi- 
now indorses the maintenance of the gold standard; he was elected | ness would revive, as it did. 


on the promise to procure, if possible, international bimetallism, | And now, without more, I desire to make part of my remarks 


and now in effect opposes it; he appointed a foreign monetary | also and to commend to the consideration of the American people 
commission to discontinue the gold standard, and now he recom- | portions of the great speech of the Hon. William D. Bynum, made 
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in this House March 20, 1886, in making a minority report in favor 
of free coinage. It is all the more delightful to read since that 


| 
} 


form as money, after being coined by the Government, th ' : 


: cause them to separate Aft ng ’ I 3 
distinguished gentleman is now stumping the country, saying to | and given full legal-tender power. v y 
the farmers and the people that the gold standard only, and not | over the other? W) Ww 
pimetallism, is the thing for them, and that the gold standard only | etary value—when will a gold 
can bring relief. He said: | sovereignty within the tine GW 
“Mr. Speaker, I desire to occupy the attention of the House for | tive values of the tw is as 
a time in the discussion of the measure now before it looking to | terials of which they a nad 
the free coinage of the silver dollar. I do not expect that I shall | have no influence upon their circulat 
be able to say anything that will change the opinion of any mem- | Government gives to one the sam 
per of the House, and yet I believe that no better use can be made | beyond the power vf individuals to 
of the time of the House than that which has and will be taken | contract. * ; 
up in the examination of this important matter. It is by this| ‘So longas tse two coins perform the f 
means that the people will become educated upon the subject and | must circat.t m an equality. ; 
be prepared to give acorrect and intelligent expression of their| -‘Again, the advocat rold apy 
yiews when the proper time arrives for them to speak. smiling ‘ountenances, but | fear with a da 
“The President and Secretary of the Treasury have strongly | their cloaks. ‘Oh,’ th iy, ‘we V 
recommended the suspension of the coinage of silver dollars. <A | lists, but we want an tdollar. S$ 
partisan and supporter of the Administration, possessing unlim- | drive England, Germany, and other nat 
ited confidence in the integrity and patriotism of the Executive | then the price of s4ver bullion will a) : 
and his Secretary, Ihave and expect, whenever and wherever I | be worth a hundred cents.’ To I 
consistently can, to support their views and uphold their policies. | ‘ Be not deceived.’ A suspension of coinag 
I am, however, upon this question compelled to dissent from the ‘*We should remember that the d ! 
views expressed by the President in his message and the Secretary | silver is what has already dri the bu mn ¥ 
in hisreport. * * * dollar, as compared with the gold, d it O 
“Having signed the report of the minority of the Committee | try, without silver coin, with an imme I 
on Coinage, which recommends the passage of this bill making the | lar of which, by every principle of law and eq 
coinage of silver dollars free and unlimited, occupying advanced | justice, was payable in silver coin, wa ‘ 
ground, I ought to be able to give some plausible reason, whether | this current should have been turned. Such 


satisfactory or not, for the position I occupy. 


ably have averted the great panic of 1 wl \ 

“The Bland bill, which passed the House on the 5th day of No- | country like a besom of destruction, marking its course by a 
vember, 1877, by an overwhelming vote, provided for the free and | struction of values never before witnessed 
unlimited coinage of the silver dollar containing 4124 grains, as | ‘* Silver was demonetized without the ent or 
provided in the act of January 18, 1837. edge upon the part of the peopl 

“The bill was amended in the Senate so as to require the Gov-| -* With all this discrimination against 
ernment to purchase not less than $2,000,000 worth of silver bul- | in all the governments of the world 1 
lion, and to coin not less than two nor more than four million | a medium of exchange between yreat 
dollars per month. The friends of silver, in the presence of a | * * Free coinage will make tl er a do 
hostile Administration, were willing to accept the compromise | hundred cents. It will do more. It m 
measure. Had the spirit and intention of this law been honestly | homes and farms, sweat and muscle, worth a hundred ) 
carried out by the coinage of the maximum limit or the product | the dollar. 
of cur own mines, itis morethan probablethat the problem would | ‘* We have to-day $1,594,000,000 in coin an I 
have been settled before this either by the adoption of free coinage | $1,376,000,000, nearly as much more, to gi ’ 
or by suspension. capita that France has. For one, I amin fa t 


“The execution of this law, however, has been in the hands of 





mints and letting the bright stream flow through the 


Y il I 

the enemies of the silver dollar; coinage has been restricted tothe | trade and commerce unimpeded until ‘idle mone s 
minimum limit, and the excess of bullion produced from our mines | unproductive as idle labor.’ Let us try th [f it 
thrown upon the market as a commodity. The effect of such a} proves a failure we can easily abandon it before any serious harm 

licy only tended to further depress the market value of silver | is done. 
bullion. ‘**We are told that silver is cheap money, that it i : 

“T am in favor of the free coinage of silver because [ believe it | creditors and a fraud upon the laboring man. Th: 
to be a palpable violation of the Constitution and of the rights of | have loudly proclaimed, and in tones of great sympathy, t! 
the States and the people to in any wise limit or restrict the coin- | continued coinage of silver will so cheapen money that 
age of either metal. By the Articles of Confederation the right of immeasurably go up and the laboring classes be the greate 
coining money belonged concurrently to the States, Congress pos- | ferers. The disinterested philanthropy of the man who ope 
sessing Only the exclusive right to regulate the alloy and value. | vaults, views his gold, and laments that money is likely to become 
Can it be inferred that when the States parted with the right to | cheap, to the great detriment and injury of the working c! 
coin money and consented to the restriction upon the powers to | is wonderful. These gentlemer are the first to discover, how: 
make nothing but gold and silver a legal tender they intended that cheap money means low wages. It has always been t 
that the Federal Government should coin or not coin money as | alent idea that money was fixed and unchangeable, and that it 
Congress might determine? Did they intend by this concession | was the price of commodities that fluctuated. 
to become dependent upon the will of legislation, or to continue ‘Labor has always been considered the first and stest of 
to rely upon natural resources, which had been the policy of all | commodities. When money is cheap, prices are inflated and wa 
governments from the foundation of the world, to furnish the | goup. When money is dear, prices are depressed and \ 0 
supply of money? | down. There is not a laboring man to be found who does not 

* Silver pays the laborer for his work in the field, in the manu- | know that when prices are up wages are not only high, but wor 
factory, in theshops, and in the mines. It purchases his provisions | plenty; that when prices are down, wages are low 1 work 
from the grocer, pays the rent, and clothes his family. As well | difficult to obtain. When prices are falling ther t 
said, “‘Itisthe people’s money.” Takeaway silver and you destroy | and disaster; when they are rising there is pleasure and prospet f 
the industries of the people, which furnish the balance of trade in| ‘It is because of the shrinkage of values, as well as the det 
our favor, and our gold will leave us to squarethe account. Give | ment of labor, that I raise my voice and utter a protest a 
to American labor plenty of silver and it will furnish products that | this crusade that has been in the past so successfully r 
other nations will purchase and pay for in gold. Gold will not be | behalf of the moneyed interests. to the utter and alu 
driven ont so long as the balance of trade is in our favor; it will | destruction of the welfare of the people. 
not remain when the balance is against us. Goldis,andeverhas| ‘The people of the West are in debt; their farms, t! 
been, an unreliable money. The great interests of our people, | and, in many instances, their beds are mortgaged. T! 

sacted largely upon confidence and credit, should have a basis | been paying exorbitant rates of interest to the East unti 

neither timid norcowardly. If you confinethe people of thiscoun- | impoverished. The prices of their products have fallen, I 
try to the single standard of gold, periods of depression more last- | lands shrunk in value until they begin to stagger beneath 
ing and more terrible than we have ever experienced will be our | weight of their burdens. They are energ.*tic. laborious, and pa 
portion. As well said by Senator Ingalls: ‘No enduring fabric | triotic. During the days when the nations ».iy was bleeding 
of national prosperity can be builded on gold.’ * * * from a hundred woundsand its life trembling in the bal th 

** Driven to cover by the facts, upon the proposition that silver | poured out their richest blood and treasure that it might be saved. a 
Will expel gold, the advocates of suspension say that we have all | They faced the death-dealing grape and canister upon a hundred 


the silyer we can use, all that will circulate upon a par with gold, 
and that if we coin more the monetary values of the two metals 
will part. Of all the sophistries advanced this is the most falla- 
cious. Will some gentleman tell me what relative uses they per- 
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| blow strike them down to want and beggary.” 


fields that this Government might be preserved as one great, indis- 
soluble nation, and they now ask that in the majesty of its strength 
and power its great, strong arm shal) not be raised to at one 
[Great applause. | 
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